

xmrestrainedness 

imrestrainedliess Ciin-re-stra'ned-neB),w, The 
character or Htatt^ of being iinreHtraiiied, 

No moil oM oarth over have had liberty In the aenae of 
unreKtrainediu'Hfi of aotion. Pop. Sd. Mo., XXXV. 21Ki. 

unrestraint («oi-ro-Htrant/), a. Freedom from 
restraint. (arhjU. 

unrestricted ( un - re - strik ' ted ), a. Not re- 
stricted; not limited or confined. Watts. 
unrestrictedly (nn-ro-strik'ted-li), adv. In an 
unrestricted manner'; without limitation. 
Unrestyt (un-res'ti), a. [ME. nnresty, min.sty; < 
unrest 4- -//i.] Uneasy; umiuiet; troublesome*. 

Yow write I rayn unresty soi-owea aore. 

Chauoer, 'I'roilus, v. IJiriri. 

unretarded (un-re-tlir'ded), a. Not retard«*d ; 
not delayed, hindered, or impeded. Ji. Jon.^(ni, 
Discoveries. 

Unretentive (un-r^-ten'tiv), a. Not retentive. 
Coleridge^ 

unretumable (un-re-tAr'na-bl), a. Incapable 
of being returned ; impossilde to be rejaiid. 
unreturning (uu-re-t6r'ning),«. Not nduniing. 
The unretuminy bravo. Byron, Harold, lii. 

Do I hear thoo iiiourn 
Thy childhoud'a unreturniny houra ? 

Bryant, Eai*th. 

UnrevealedneSS (un-re-ve'led-nes), w. The 
state of being unrevealed ; concealment, 
unrevenged (un-re-veujd'), Not revenged: 

as, an injury unrrvenged. 
unrevengeful ( uii-re-'ven j 'f id ), a. Not disposed 
to rev(‘nge. Jip, Jlackrt, Abp. Williams, p. 191. 
unreverence (nn-rev'e-rens), n. [< ME. ?/w- 
revoronce; < 4- rc/v/v'/irc.] Want of rev- 

erence; irreverimce. Wyvllf, 
unreverend (un-riw'e-rend), ft. 1. Not reverend. 
— 2t. Disrespectful /'irreverent. Shak,^ T. Q. of 
V., ii. 0. 14. 

unreverent (un - rev 'e- rent), a. [< ME. «w- 
revrrent; < w/i-l + reverent.'] Irreverent; dis- 
respectful. Shak., T. of the H., iii. 2. 114. 
unreverently (un-rev'e-rjnit-li), adi\ [< ME. 
UHreeerentty ; ^ unreverent 4- Without 

reverence irrovi'rently. 

They trotoii unreverently tho sacraniciit uf tho aiitor. 

Vhaucer, Paraun'a Tale. 
I did unreverently to blame the god h. 

B. Joneon, Catiline, 111. 2. 

unreversed ( un -re-v^rsl/ ), o. Not !•(' versed ; n ot 
annulled by a counter-decision; not revoked; 
unrepealiMl: as, a judgment or d(^creo loirc- 
vtrsed. Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 22:1. 
unreverted (un-re-vt)r'tod), n. Not reverted. 
Wordsworth. 

unrevoked (un-re-vdkt'), a. [< ME. unrevokid; 
< wb-l 4- revoked.'] Not revoked; not recalled ; 
not annulled. 

AIho 1 Bhidl holde, kepe, and iiu\viiteiie all laudable nr. 
dinatiiieez which hath be made and UMod afore thiH tyiiiu 
be my i)i*edoec8Bouni, M Hires, Aldermen, Sherifa, imd tho 
common coutiBeilleof UiIh tonne, mreuukni and vnrepulid. 

Enylinh Gildn (E. E. 1’. S.), p. 417. 

unrewarded (un-re-war' ded), n. Not reward- 
ed; not compensated. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 
242. 

unrewardedly (un-re-w&r'ded-li), adv. With- 
out rewanl or compensation. 

lie had tranafiiHed two niontliH her life with fiuch a 
doliuatu HWoetuesH, «o unrewardedly. 

Scribner’e May., IV, 7fj7. 

unrewarding (un-re-wAr'diug), a. Not re- 
warding; not affording a revsuird; unconipeu- 
satiiig. f/cr. Taylor, Sermons, I. xix. 
unrh3Rilimical (un-rith'ini-kal), a. Not rhyth- 
mical; irrt'gular in rliyihm. 
unriddle (un-rid'l), r. t. [< //W-- 4“ riddle^.] 1. 
To 4‘X}>lain or tell something to. 

I itruy unriddle iib, and teaeh ns that 
Which we doHlre to know ; where is the En^llfth prisoner? 
HeyitHnnl, Fair Mal«i Of the West (ed. Peanani, 11. asi). 

2. To remi the riddle of; solve or explain; in- 
terpret : as, to unriddle an enigma or mystery. 

There ’s somewhat in this world ainiss 
Shall be unriddled Iw and by. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Dautthtor. 

unriddleable (un-riiri-a-bl),fi. [< 4* r/d- 

dle^ 4- -ahlt.] Not ea])abh* of solution; not 
understumlable or ex]dniiiHble. 

DitlleuitieH in Scripture are unriddleahle riddlos 

Liyhf/ont, llihlieal MtiBeiun, p. l.'ft), nuirgiu. 

Unriddler iun-ri<l'ler), n. One who unriddles 
anything; one who ex]»]ains an enigma. Lore- 
Iner, liucnstn. 

unridiculous (un-ri-dik'u-lus), a. Not ridicu- 
lous. Sir T. Itnarne, Yulg. Err., vii. 1(5. 
unrifled ( un-ri'fid), a. Not rifled ; not robbed ; 
not slrippeil. 
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They cannot longer dwell upon tho eitate, but that re* 
mains unrijled, and dcscendR upon their heir. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 717. 

unrig (un-rig'), r. t. [< ww-2 4- rig^.] Naut.y to 
strip, as a ship, of both standing and running 
rigging, etc. Drydeiiy tr. of JuvenaPs Satires, 
xiv., note 24. 

unrigged (un-rigd'), a. Without rigging; not 
rigged. 

still unrvjg^d Ws shatter’d vessels Ho. 

IHH, yEneld, iv. (Eneyc. Diet) 

imright (un-rit'), [ME. unrightymlriht,u^l- 
r^rt, unrigt,< AS.unrikt (= OS. unreht = OFries. 
unriucht, onriucM = MLO. unreeht = I>. onregt 
= OlKx. MHG. unreht, G. unreeht = leel. urettr 
= Norw. urett = 8w. ordtt = Dan. uret), wrong, 
not right, < un-, not, 4- riht, right : see uu- \ and 
right, a.] Not right; unrighteous; unjust; 
wrong. 

Late hem nener ther to haue myjt 

Vor siklrll hit were mrygt. 

King IJom (E. E. T. S.), p. 8fl. 

A rightful Prince by unright deeds a Tyrant growotli. 

Sir P. Sidiu’y, Arbor’s Eng. Garner, J. .586. 

unright (un-rit'), n. [ME. unright, < AS. nn- 
riht (= OS. unreht OFries. unriucht, onriueht 
= MUG. unrecM = OHG. MHG. uttreht, G. un- 
recht s= Norw. urett, orett = Sw. ordtt = Dan. 
uret), wrong, injustice, sin, < un-, not, + riht, 
right, justice: seo and right, n.] That 
wliich 18 unright or not right; wrong; injustice. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Certes, I dide yriw nevert* unright. 

Chaucer, Wife of Path’s Tale, 1. 2.‘17. 

That particular form uf unlaw and unright which cun* 
sistt'd ill abusing the King’s authurity to wring muney out 
of all classes. E. A. Freeman, Norm. Cbiiq., V. 108. 

unrightt (un-rit'), adr. [ME. unright, < AS. un- 
rihte (= D. onregt = OS. OHG. uiirehto, MHG. 
unrehtc), wrongly, crookedly, unjustly, < un-, 
not, 4- rihtc, straight, right: see un-^ and right, 
adv,] Wrongly. 

The suiine wcuic his course unright. 

Chaueer, Troll us, v. flfll. 

unrightt (un-rit'), v. /. [< ME. uurightvn; < 

unrtghi, «.] To make wrong. Gown', Couf. 
Amant., ii. 

unrighteous (un-ri'tyns), a. [< ME. unrihtwis, 
unrigtwis, < AS. unrihtwts Icel. uretfvis.s), not 
righteous, < un-, not, 4- rihtwis, righteous: s(‘e 
?/m-5 nud righkuPHs.] Not righteous; unjust; 
not ecpiitabie ; evil; wicked; not honest or up- 
right: of jiersons or things. 

Uclivcr me out of the hand of the unrighteous. 

Ph. Ixxi. 4. 

s=Byn. Ungodly, JmpiouK, etc, (»eo irreligious), wrong, 
uiijvmt, unfair, InhiuitouH. Binfiil. 

unrighteously (uu-ri'tyus-li), adv. [< ME. ^un- 
ngh f wisely : \ unrighteous 4- in an un- 

righteous manner; unjustly; wickedly; sin- 
fully. 

You gods, I see that who unrighteously 
Holds wealth or state from otlicis shall be curs’d 
In that wliicb nieutier men are blest witbal. 

Beau. a7id FI., Phi luster, ii. 4. 

unrighteousness (un-ri'tyus-nes), u. The char- 
acter or state of being nnriglileous ; injustice ; 
u violation of tho divine law, or of the princi- 
]»les of justice and oipiity; wickedness. 

unrighthll (un-rit'ful),\/. [< ME. unrihtful, 
onrigtvolle; < hw-1 4- nghifuJ.] 1. Not rightful; 
unjust; not consonant with jmstice. 

Vletovic of unnjght/ul deth. 

Chaue.er, Boethius, I. prose 3. 

2. Not liaving right; not legitimate. 

And b.e shall think that thou, nhieh know’st the way 

To plant unrighG'ut kings, wilt know again. 

Shak., Kich. II., v. i. 03. 

unrightfully (nn-rit'ful-i), adv. [< ME. unrygh t- 
fully; < unrighiful 4- Unjustly; un- 

righteously. 

Aiioylngc foolk treden, and that unryght/uUy, on the 
nekkes of hooly men. Chaueer, Boethius, i. meter 6. 

unrightfuluess tUB-rit'ful-nes), n, [< ME. «w- 
rihtjuhi€s.se : < unrightful 4- -wc.sv<f.] The char- 
acter or state of being uurigbtful. [Rare.] 

We must beware of seeking tt» extenuate his [the un- 
just .Indge's] unrightfnhiess. 

Tre7wh, On the Parables, p. 37*1 

unring (nn-ring'), r. t. [< un-^ 4- Ww#7^-] To 
deprive of a ring; remove a ring from. 

unxinged (uu-ringd'), a. Not having a ring, 
as in the nose. 

Pigs unnnged. S. Butler, liudibniB, il. 2. 

unriotedt (un-ri'pt-ed), n. Free from rioting; 
not disgruci'd by* riot. [Hare.] 

A chaste, utirioted houae. 

May, tr. uf Lucan's Pharaalia, ix. 


unroyiOly 

unrip (un-rip'), V, t [< wn-2 4- npl.] To undo 
by npping ; rip ; tear or cut open. 

You should have iwen me unrip their noses now, and 
have sent them to the next barber’s to stitching. 

B. Jotmrn, Poetaster, IIL 1. 

O what a virgin longing I feel on me 
To unrip the seal, und read it ! 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 1. 

unripe (im-np'), a, [< ME. unrij^A AS. unri^ 
(= D. onrijp = OHG. unriji, MH(i. unretfe, G. 
unreif), not ripe, < un-, not, 4- ripe, ripe: see 
wM-i*and ripci.j 1. Notripe; not mature; not 
brought to a state of perfection or maturity: as, 
unripe fruit ; an unripe girl. Fletcher, Humor- 
ous Lieutenant, ii. 4. — 2. Not seasonable; not 
yet projier or suitable. [Rare.] 

He fix'd his unripe vengeance to defer. 

Dry den, Big. and Gnis., 1. 254. 

8. Not fully prepared; not completed: as, an 
tmHpc scheme. — 4t. Too early; premature: as, 
an unripe death. Sir P, Sidney, honey. 

See honey. 

unripened (un-ri'pnd), a. Not ripened; not 
matured. Addison, Cato, i, 4. 
unripeness (un-rip 'nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being unripe ; want of ripeness ; imma- 
turity. Bacon, Delays. 

unrivalable (un-ri'val-a-bl),a. [< ww-i 4- rival 4- 
-able,] Inimitable ; hot to be rivaled, Southey y 
The Doctor, i. A. i. {Davws.) [Rare.] 
unrivaled, unrivalled (un-ri'vald), a. 1. Hav- 
ing no rival; having no competitor. Pop€,E. 
of tho L., iv. 105. — 2. Having no equal; peer- 
less. Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 144. 
unrivet (un-riv'et), V. t. [< 4* rwet.] To 

take out the rivets of; loosen, as anything held 
by rivets or pins. Drayton, Battle of Agin- 
court. 

unrobe (un-rob'), v. [< ww-2 4* rohe.] I, trans. 
To strip of a robe; undress; disrobe. 

n. intrnns. To undress; especially, to take 
off robes of state or ceremony, 
unroll (nn-rdl'), [< ww-2 -h roll,] I. trans. 
To open, ns something rolled or folded : as, to 
unroll cloth. — 2. To display ; lay open. Dryden; 
Tennyson, Dream of Fair Womeii. — 3. To strike 
off from a roll or register. Shak,, W. T., iv. 3. 
130. 

II. intrans. To become straight or loose, as 
in passing from a rolled eondition. Shak., Tit. 
And., ii. 3. 35. 

unrollment (un-r61'ment), n. [< unroll 4* 
-nient.] The act of unrolling. Boardtnan, Cre^ 
ative Week (1H78), p. 124. [Rare.] 
unromanized (un-ro'mnn-izd), a. 1. Not sub- 
jected to Roman arms 'or customs. — 2. Freed 
from subjection to the authority, principles, 
or usages of the Roman Catholic Church, 
unromantic (un-rp-man'tik), a. Not romantic ; 

contrary to romance. Swift. 
unromahtically (nn-ro-man'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
an unromaiitic manner. 

unroof (un-rof'), r. t. f< ww-*- 4- roof] To 
strip off the roof or roofs of. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 
<)*)»> 

unroofed^ (un-roft'), a. [< un-^ 4- roofed.] Not 
provided vrith a roof. 

A larger smoke plume ascends from aii unroifed oven 
of stone. The Atlantic, LX VII. 107. 

unroofed**^ (un-rfift'), a. [< «wrt>o/4“ -cd2.] De- 
prived or stripped of a roof. 

The walls of the old church are still standing, unroqfed^ 
and crumbling daily. The Century, XXVI. 211. 

unroost (uu-rost'), v, t. [< un-^ 4- roost^,] To 
drive from a roost. Shak,, W. T., ii. 3. 74. 
unroot (un-rOt'), V, [< ww-2 4- roof‘d (confused 
with root^ ).] I. trans. To tear up by the roots ; 
extirpate; eradicate: as, to unroot an oak. 
Shak., Airs Well, V. 1. 6. 

II. intrans. To bo tom up by the roots. 
Fletcher, Bonduca. 

unrope (un-rop'), r. t. [< ww-2 4“ rope^,] To 
take a rope or ropes from ; hence, in some parts 
of the United States, to unharnoss: as, to vn- 
rope a horse, or loosen or remove the ropes 
which serve for a harness. 

'J'he horae was unrojwd from the wagon and turned 
loose. Philadelphia Times, July 80^ 1888. 

unrouffh (un-ruf'), a. Not rough; unbearded; 
smootii. Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 10. 
unroyal ( un-roi 'al ), a. Not royal ; unprincely . 
Sir r. Sidney. 

unroyalist ( un-roi 'al-ist), n. One not of the 
royal family. Mme. D^Arhlay, Diary, IV. 56. 
{Darie,s.) [Rare.] 

nnroyally (un-roi 'al-i), adv. In an unroyal 
manner. 



unrude 

nnrude (ttBL-r(5d')» [< ME. unrude^ unrmde^ 

unridey ounride; < un~^ (in defs. 2 and 3 inten> 
sive) + rwcfe.] 1. Not rude; polished; culti- 
vated. Herricky Hesperides, p. 166. — 2f. Ex- 
cessively rude. [Bare.] 

See how the unrude raacal baokblteB him ! 

B. Jontm, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 
8f. Cruel; monstrous. 

unruffle (un-ruf'l), v. i, [< + ruMe^,"] To 

cease from being ruMed or a^tatea ; subside 
to smoothness. DrydeUy ^neid, i. 210. 
unruffled (un-ruf'ld), o. Calm; tranquil; not 
agitated ; not disturbed: as, an temper. 

The unruffled boisoiu of the stream. Hawthorns. 

unruinable (un-rQ'in-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
bein^ ruined or destroyed. WattSy Remnants 
of Tune, ix. [Rare.] 

unruinatet (un-rO^i-nat)*,' a. Not brought to 
ruin; not in ruins. Bp. Hally Apol. against 
Brownists, $ 30. [Rare.] 
unruined (un-rO'ind), a. Not ruined; not de- 
stroyed. ifp. ffuK, Balm of Gilead, $ 10. [Rare.] 
unruled (un-rOld'), a. Not ruled, (a) Not gov- 
erned; not directed by superior power or authority. Spen- 
»er. State of Ireland, (of) Unruly. Fabyan. (c) N<jt 
marked, by means of a rule or other contrivance, with 
lines : as, unruled paper. 

nnrulily (un-ro'li-U), adv. In an unruly man- 
ner; lawlessly. /Sir J. Hurt of 8edition. 

unrulimentt (un-r6'li-ment), n. [< unruly + 
-ment.'] Unruliness. F. (5.,IV. ix. 23. 

UnruUneBB (un-rh'li-nes), w. The state or con- 
dition of being unruly; disregard of restraint; 
turbulence : as, the unruliness of men or of their 
passions. Southy Sermons, 
unru^ (un-ro'li), a. [< + ruly^. Cf. dis- 

ruly.] Disposed to resist rule or lawful restraint, 
or to violate laws laid down ; lawless ; turbu- 
lent; ungovernable; refractory; disorderly; tu- 
multuous : as, an unruly child. 

The tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly evil. 

Jns. iii. 8. 

An out-law was this Bobin Hood, 

HiM life tree and unruly. 

In Sherwood Hvde etout Jiobm Hood (Child's Ballads, 

[V. 434). 

unrulyt (un-ro'li), adv. [< unrulijy «.] Not ac- 
cording to rule ; irr<*gularly. 
unrumple (un-rum'pl), r. t. [< un-i- + rumple."] 
To free from rumples ; spread or lay evtui. Ad~ 
disouy tr. of VirgiPs Georgies, iv. 
unsacrament (im-sak'ra-ment), v. t. To de- 
prive of sacramental character. [Rare.] 

The profaneness of a bad man adiniiilstering It doth 
unsacrament bai/tism Itself. 

Fuller ^ Holy and Profane State, v. 11. 

unsadt (un-sad')^ «• [< ME. unsad : < un-^ -h 
.'jud.] Lacking in seriousness ; unsettled; un- 
steady. 

O stormy ijejde ! unsad and ever untrewc. 

Chaticer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 

UllBaddent (un-sad'n), v. t. [< uu-^ + sadden.] 
To relieve from sadness. IVhitlovJcy Manners 
of Eng. People, p. 483. 

unsaddle (un-sad'l), v. [< un~^ + saddle.] I. 
trans. 1. To strip of a saddle; take the saddle 
from*, as, to unsaddle a horse. — 2. To cause to 
dismount or fall from a saddle; nnhprse. 

If I believe a fair speaker, T have comfort a little wlUle, 
though he deceive me, but a froward and peremptory re- 
fuser unsaddles me at ttrst. Donne, Sermons, xvi. 

n. intraus. To take the saddle from a horse : 
as, we unsaddled for an houPs rest. 
unBadness (un-sad'nes), n. [< ME. unsadnesse ; 
< unsad 4- -rw?si<.] Infirmity; lack of steadi- 
ness: weakness. Wyclif. 
unsaxe (un-saf'), a. Not safe, in any sense. 

No Incredulous or unsafe circumstance. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 88. 
nUBafely (un-saf'li), adv. Not safely. DrydeUy 
Eleonora. 

unsafeneBS (un-saPnes), n. The character or 
state of being unsafe. 

UUBafety (un-saf 'ti), n. The state of being un- 
safe; exposure to danger; insecurity; risk. 
Jet. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 7. 

UUBaget (un-saj'), a. Not sage or wise; fool- 
ish. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, v. 305. 
(Davies.) 

unsaid (un-sed'), «. Not said; not spoken; 
not uttered: as, unsaid words. Drydeu, Cock 
and Fox, 1. 467. 

UUsailable (un-sa'la-bl), u. Notsailable; not 
uavipible. May, tf. of LucaiPs Pharsalia, v. 
Unsaintf (un-sant'), V. t. [< + saint^.] To 

deprive of saintship ; divest of saintly charac- 
ter; deny sanctity to. South, Sermons. 
UJpmint^ (un-sant'li), a. Not like a saint; un- 
holy, Bp, Gaudeuy Tears of the Church. 
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unsalability (un-sa-la-bil'i-ti), n. Unsalable- 
ness. No.“3281,”p. 352. Also spelled 

unsaleabilily. 

unsalable (un-sa'la-bl), a. and n, 1, a. Not 
salable ; not in demand ; not meeting a ready 
sale : as, unsalable goods. 

II. w. That which is unsalable or cannot bo 
sold. 

Also spelled unsaleable. 

unsalableneBB (un-sa'U^bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter or stale of being unsalable. Also spelled 
unsaleableness. 

unsalaried (un-8al'a-rid),a. Not provided with 
or paid a fixed sala^: as, an unsalaried office 
or official ; hence, depending solely on fees, 
unsalted (un-saPted), a. 1. Not salted; not 
pickled; fresh; unseasoned: na, luisalted ment. 

O, your unsaltM fresh foole is your onely man. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, II., iv. 2. 

2. Not salt; having fresh waters, as a river. 

And througli the green meadow runs, or rather loituges, 
a gentle, unenlled stream, like an Knglislk river, licking 
Its grassy margin with a sort of bovine placidity and con- 
tentment. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, p. 70. 

unsaluted (un-sa-lu'ted), a. Not saluted ; not 
greeted. Shak Cor., v. 3. 50. 
unsalvable (uu-saPva-bl), a. Without capacity 
of being saved ; not savable. 

Howover, 1 hope there ia still a church in England alive ; 
or else we were all in a sad, yea, in an unsatvahle condi- 
tion. Fuller, Appeal of Injured Innocence, ii. 102. (Hall.) 

unsanctifleation (uu-sangk^4<i-fi-ka"shon), n. 
The state or character of being unsanctified. 
Coleridge. 

UUSanctified (un-Hangk'ti-fid),a. 1. Not saindi- 
fied; unholy; profane. F. Awoj:, Winter Ev(*n- 
ings, xxviii. — 2. Not consecrated. Shak., 
Hamlet, v. 1. 252. 

unsanguine (un-sang'gwin), a. Not sanguine; 
not ardent, animated, or hopeful. Youngs The 
Ocean. 

unsanitary (un-san'i-ta-ri), a. Not sanitary ; 
unhealthy; not designed or fitted to secure 
health. George Ehot, Middlemarch, xxiii. 
unsaponifiable (un-sri-pon'i-fi-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of saponification, 
unsapped (un-Hax)i'),o. Not sapped; not under- 
mined or secretly at tacked. Sterne. 
nnsatiabilityt (un-su ''sliia-biPi-ti ),n. llnsat i a- 
blenesH. 

UUSatiable (nn-sa'shia-bi), a. Incapabh? of be- 
ing satiated or appeast^d ; insatiable. Hooker. 
E(‘(‘les. Polity. 

unsatiableness (un-sa'shia-bl-ncs), n. The 
slate or <*haracter of bidng insatiable; insa- 
tiability ; insatiablcness. 

Unsatiably (im-sa'shia-bli), ade. Insatiably, 
f Hare.] 

Unsatiatet (un-sa'shiat), a. Insatiate. l>r. 11. 

More. Klee]) of the Soul, iii. 11. 
nnsatisfactiont (un-sat-is-fak'slHMi), n. Dis- 
satisfaction. Bg. Hall, Of (’ontentation, 
unsatisfactorily (uu-sat-is-t‘ak'to-ri-1i), adr. 
In an unsatisfactory manner, ' Amcr, dour. 
Arehfpol., VI. r)l(i. 

unsatisfactoriness (un-.sai-i8-fak'to-ri-iH‘H), ». 
The cliaracter or state of being unsatisfactory; 
failure to give satisfaction. Boyle, Works, 111. 
Pref. 

unsatisfactory (uu-sat-is-fak'to-ri), a. Not 
satisfactory; not satisfying; not giving satis- 
faction. Sir T. Browne, J/otter to a Friend, 
unsatisfiable (un-sat'is-fi-H-bl), a. Incapable 
of being satisfied; as, unsatisjdddc passions. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 74. 
unsatisfied (un-sat'is-fid), a. 1. Not satisfied; 
not gratifk'd to the full: as, unsaUsJied appe- 
tites or desires. Shak., Hen. VII L, iv. 2. 55. 
— 2. Not content; not pleased; dissatisfied. 
[Now rare.] 

Divei’S of the magistrates being unsatisfied with this ver- 
dict, . . . Uic defendants ut the next court brought a re 
view. WnUhrop, Hist, New England, II. 2l>n. 

3. Not fully informed; not convinced or fully 
persuaded. 

Whatsoever the Bishops were. It seems they themselves 
were unsatisfi'd in matters of Jicligion. 

Milton, Kefonnation in Eng., 1. 

4. Not paid; unpaid; undischargeil : as, an 
unsaiisiied ^A\\ or account. Shak., 1j. L. L., ii. 
1. 139.* 

Unsatisfledness (un-sat'is-fid-nes), n. The 
state of being dissatisfied or discontented. 
Winthron, Hist. Now England. II. 31. 
nnsatisl^ng (un-sat'is-fi-iug), a. Not satisfy- 
ing or affording full gratification of apjjptiie or 
desire; not giving content; not convincing the 
mind. Addison. 


uuBcrew 

nUBatisfyingneSB (un-sat'is-fi-ing-nes), n. The 
state or (diaraeter of being unsatisfying or not 
gratifying to the full. Jer. Tuw/or, Works (ed. 
1835), I. 859. 

unsaturated (un-sat'u-ra-ted), a. Not satu- 
rated. 

The majority of " alloisomeridcs ” arc cunipoiiiids coii- 
taiinng unsaturated carbon. Nature, XXJCIX. III). 

unsaturation (un-saLu-ra'shon), n. The state 
of being unsaturttte<l. 

unsavorily, unsavourily (un-sa'vor-i-li), adv. 
Ill an unsavory manner. Milton, Animadver- 
sions. 

unsavoriness, unsavouriness (un-sa'vor-i- 
iies), n. The character of being unsavory, 
unsavory, unsavoury (uii-sa'vor-i), a. l. Not 
savory; tasteless; insipid. Job vi. 6. — 2. Dis- 
agreeable to the taste or smell. Shak., Pericles, 
ii. 3. 31. — 8. Unpleasing; offensive, intellectu- 
ally or morally; disagreeable. Chaucer, Par- 
soiVs Tale. 

Thou liast the most unsavoury similes. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 2. 89. 
=Syn. 2. Unpalatable, 111- flavored, stale.— 8. Disgusting, 
nauseous. 

unsay (un-sa'), f* ; pret. and pp. unsaid, ppr. 
unsaying. [< un-^ + say^.] To recant or recall 
after having been said ; retract ; take back : as^ 
to mtsay one’s words. 

Scorns to unsay what once it hath delivered. 

Shak., Kich. II. iv, 1. 9. 

Betire a while. 

Whilst I unsay myself unto the Duke, 

And cast out that ill spirit 1 have possess’d him with. 

Beau, and FI., W()mau>Hater, iii. 1. 

unscalable (un-skaMa-bl), a. Not to be scaled ; 
i ncapable of being climbed or mounted. Shak.y 
Oyinbeliue, iii. 1. 20. Also unscaleable. 

Kar below, out of sight over the edge, lay the torrent ; 
unscalable the clitf rose above. The A tlantlc, LX V Jl. 37«. 

unscale (nn-8kal')> t. f< ww -2 -h scahA.] To 
remove scab's fnun ; divest of scales. 

Unscaliny hor long-abused sight. Jlf»7<on,Areopagitlca. 
unscaly (uu-ska'li), a. Not scaly; having no 
scales. Cay, Trivia, ii. 410. 
unscanned (un-skaudO* a. Noir scanned; not. 
measured; not computed. Shak., Cor., iii. L 
313. 

unscapablef (nn-ska'i)a-bl), a. Not to be es- 
caped. 

unscarred (un-skilrd'), a. Not marked with 
scars; hence, unwounded; unhurt: as, an mw- 
svarred veteran. Shak., Hieb. III., iv. 4. 209. 
unscathed (ni)-skaTHd')» Uninjured. Tenny- 
son, Ih’iiieess, iv. 

unsceptered, unsceptred (un-sep'( erd ), a. i . 

Having no scepter or royal authority. — 2. I)c- 
j)rived of a scepter; unkinged; as, the vnseeg- 
tried Lear. Voetry of Anlijacobin, p. 138. 

( Davies. ) 

unscholart (un-skorjlr), n. One who is not a 
scholar; an illiterate person. Ascham, Toxoph- 
iJus, p. 38. (Davies.) 

unschooled (un-skold'), rt. Not schooled ; Jiot 
taught; not educated; illiterate; not developed 
by study. Shak., Ilumlet, i. 2. 97. 

Unsciencet (un-Hi'eus), «. [< ME. unscience : < 

iinA -p Lack of knowledge ; igno- 

rance. 

If that any wyht weenc a thing to bon ootlior weyes 
thunnn it is, it is iiat ouiily unsaence but it is Ucocyvalilo 
npynyon. Chaucer, lioctbiiis, v. pnido 3. 

unsciSBOred (un-si// ord), a. Not cut with scis- 
sors; not sboiiTed. Shak., Pericles, iii. 3. 29. 
unscottify (un-skoUi-fi), r. f. ; pret. and p]>. 
nnsrottified, iipr. misrotti/ying. [< nn-i + Seat- 
til)/.] To deprive of /^ct/U Ii characteristics. 
[Karo.l 

Exanjplcs oi groat power In Soottisli phraseology, . . . 
wlilch lose tUoir eiiunn ultogetlior whon unscoitified. 

E. Ii. liamsey, ScottiBli Life un«l Character, p 91. 

unscoured (un-skourd'), a. Not scoured ; not 
cleaned by rubbing : as, nuseoared nnuov; vn- 
.^eoared wool. Shak.. M. for M., i. 2, 171. 
unscratched (nn-skrachl'), a. Not scrabdied; 
not torn. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 225. 
unscreened (un-Hkren<r 1. Not screened; 
not covere<l; not sli<*lterc‘d ; not )>rotected. 
Jioyle. — 2. Not passed through a sereen ; not 
sifted: as, nnsereenrd eoal. 
unscrew < un-skro'), r. I. [< wn-i-’ -f serew'^ .] To 
draw the serews from; unfasten by taking out 
serews ; also, to loosen (a serew) by turning it 
so us to withdraw it: often used figuratively. 

I Kiiould curse tuy fertmiu, 

Kv(in at the highest, to he made the gii\ 

To unscrew amother’H love unto her aon. 
Fletcher (and aiwther 'i), Queen of Corinth, lii. 1. 



nnscriptnral 

unscriptnral (un-skrip'tu-ral), a. Not war- 
ranted bv the authority oiftVie Scriptures; not 
ill acconlance with Scripture: as, an umcrip- 
tural doctrine. 

Pr(5lttcy wiw abhorred by the great »M)dy of Scottish 
ProteHtaiitH, both as an unBcriptunil and as a foreign in- 
stitution. Macaulay ^ Hist. Kng., vi. 

unscripturally (un-skrip'tu-ral-i), adv. In an 
unscriptural manlier; in a'mauuer not founded 
on or warranted by the Scriptures. Clarkes. 
unscrujpulous (uri-skrh'pQ-lug), «. Not scrupu- 
lous; fiavinj^ no scruples; regardless of prin- 
ciple; nnpriiicipl(5d. frod«;/n. 

unscrupulously (un-skro'pu-lus-li), adr. In 
an unHcrii]nilouH manner, 
unscrupulousness (un-8krb'pu-lus-nos),n. 'fhe 
state or character of being unscrupulous ; want 
of scrupulousness. 

unscrutable (un-skrh'ta-bl), a. liiHcrutahle. 
unsculptured (un-skulj/turd), a. Not sculp- 
tured: not covered with Kculi»ture or markings; 
specifically, in roo/., smooth ; w’ithout elcvateil 
or impressed marks on the surface, 
unscutcheoned (un-skuch'oml ), o. 1 . Not hav- 
ing, or not being entith'd to, an escutcheon, as 
li(‘ing of humble birtli. — 2. Not adorned with 
an escutclieoTi or armorial lienrings, as a tomb 
or a doorway. 

unseal (im-sel'), r. /. r< ME. mise^leu; < + 

1. To open (a thing) after it has been 
sealed; free from a seal; lienee, to open, in a 
general sense. »S7<«/r., M. of V., v. 1. 27r). — 2. 
disclose, [liare.] 

My fuarti forg<‘ttiiig intinnurB, to urmeal 

Their gmiid ooiutiiiHHhnu Shak.f Hamlet, v. 2. J7. 

unsealed Cnn-seld'), a. Not sealed or stamperl 
with a seal; not ratified; not confirmed; not 
sanctioned. Shnk,^ All’s Well, iv. 2. 20. 
unseam (un-sem'), v. t. [< 4- mi/w.l To 

rip, as a pii'ce of sewing; hence, to split or 
cleav(‘. Shak., Macbeth, i. 2. 22. 
unsearchable (un-sdu'^clia-bl), a. and a. 1. a. 
IncHpahle of being discov(*red by search ; not 
to be traccvl or H(‘arch(‘<l out; inscriitabJe ; liid- 
dmi ; mysterious. Korn. xi. 32; AHUan^ Kikono- 
klasti's, xxvi. 

II. u. 'Phat which is unsearchable or inscru- 
table. fl ails, Logic, i, 0, J. 
unsearchableness (un-s^r'clia-bl-nes), a. Tlio 
charaefm* or state of being unsearchable, or 
beyoial tin* power of man to explore. 

'I’lir utunearcheddenutw of (hxI’H wnys. 

liramhall, AtiHWer to lIobhoM. 

unsearchably (un-si’T'cha-bli), adv, Tu an un- 
sea reliable manner; inscrutably, 
unsearched (on ~H«**rcht'),^r. Not searched; not 
explored; not critically examined, iShak.f Tit. 
Ami., iv. 2. 22. 

unseason (nii-HeV.ii), v. t. [< + .vcn«oa.] 

1. To deprive of seasoning. — 2t. 'Po strike or 
alTect unseasonably or disagreeably. Sixuser. 
unseasonable (nn-se'zii-a-bl), a. 1. Not sea- 
sonable : us, an uii.*tmsoiuihlr hour. tSJiak., Much 
Ado,ii.2. l(i. — 2. Not suited totin' tiiiu' or oc- 
casion; acting at an uiisuitablo time; unlit ; un- 
linn'ly; ill-timed: as, inimasonahlr advisers or 
advice. 

1 would not havo lot fulloii an unHccuonahlc {ilcasniitry 
in tlic veneraltlo preHoiiru of 

Slttruc, 'I'riHtrniii Shiiudy, i\. 24. 

3. Not agri'cable to tin* time of the year; out 
of season : as, an uusvasouahlv frost. Shak,, 
Hich. II., iii. 2. KHi. — 4. Not in season; taken, 
cauglit. or killed out of season, and therefore 
unfit for food: as, aa.vm.vo/m/j/r salmon. Jfaihf 
i'hroinclt', .lau. 2, ISHS. 

unseasonableness (un-sr/zn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
charactc'r or stall' of lieing uiisoasoiiable. Sir 
M. UaU\ Orig. of Miigikiiid. 
unseasonably (un-se'zn-a-ldi), eidw In an un- 
seusonahle manner; not at the most suitable 
time. Shah., As you Idke it, iii. 2. 2.")S. 
unseasoned (nn-se'znd), a. 1. Not seasoiu'd; 
not kept ami made fit for use: as, uusvasam'd 
wood, eti'. — 2. Not inured; not ucmistonied; 
not fittetl to eiiduri' something by use or habit: 
ns, men auseasonvd to tropieal elimates. — 3, 
Not (jnalitied by use or I'Xperience; unripe; 
imperfeet. 

Au uintfitsoit'd o«)iirth‘r. Shak., All’i* Well, i. 1. 80. 

4. Not spnnkleil or im]>regnated with season- 
ing or what gives relish : as, itum'a.sott€d meat. 
— 5t. Un.seasomible; untimely; ill-timed. 

sir, 'tls u aigti yen make no stranger of me. 

To hrliin: these reni>(;nd<H«B to my elmiuber 
At tliege unitfa«on'd lioura. 

Jieau. and FL, PhiloBter, li. 4. 
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Like a thicke Coate of vn»eamm*d frleoe 
Forc'd on your backe in summer. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

6f. Irregular; intemperate; inordinate. 

Whilst gods and angels 
Make hut a rule aa we do, though a stricter — 

Like desperate and un»camn'd fools, let fly 
Our killing angers, mid forsake our liunours. 

Fletcher, Vnlentiiiian, 1. 8. 
Your unneanmed, quan‘elliiig, rude fashion. 

H. Jotmn, Every Man in his Humour, i 1. 

unseat (un-set'), v. U [< 4 seaU^ To re- 

move from a seat or base : as, to unseat a boiler ; 
to unseat a valve. Rpeciflcally— (a) To throw from 
oiie'g scat on horseback, (h) To depose from a seat in a 
rtqtrcHoiitative lx»dy : as, to l>c uneeated for bribery. 

unseaworthiness (un-se'w^r^THi-nes), n. Tlio 
state of being unseaworthy, 
unseaworthy (un-8e'wt'r''THi), a. Not fit for 
a voyage : applied to a ship not in a fit state, 
as to repairs, equipments, crew, and all re- 
spects, to encounter the ordinary jierils of a 
sea voyage. 

unseconded (un-sek'un-ded), ei. 1. Not sec- 
onded; not supported; not assisted: as, the 
motion was uuseeemded ; the attempt was un- 
seconded. ASVmA-., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 24. — 2f. Not 
exemplified a second timt'. 

Strange and umeconded sliapes of worms suuceeded. 

Sir T, Jirovmt'. 

unsecret^ (un-se'krel), a. [< mw-1 4 secret.'] 
Not secret; not close; not trusty. Sir V. Sid- 
ney, Arcadia, iii. 

unsecret'^^t (un-se'krel), r. t. f< 4 secret.] 
To disclosi' ; divulge. cow, Counsel (ed. 1H87). 
unsectarian (un-sek-ta'ri-an), a. Not st'cta- 
rian; not intended or adapted to promote a 
H<*ct ; not characterized by any of the pecu- 
liarities or prejudices of a sect, 
unsectarianism (un-sck-ta'ri-an-izm), n. f< nn- 
scedarian 4 -jAm.] The chametor of being iin- 
sectarian; freedom from sectarianism; unpn*j- 
luiicod attitude in religious matters, 
unsecular (un-sek'u-ljir), a. Not secular or 
worldly. JCelertie liet\ 

unsecularize (un-sck'u-lilr-iz), r. t. [< unsceu- 
lar 4 To cause to become unseculnr; 

detach from secular things; alienate from the 
worhl ; devote to sacred uses, 
unsecure (un-se-kiir'), o. ItiKeoure. Itcnham. 
unseduced (un-se-dust'), o. Not seduced. Shak., 
(\vmbelifie, i. 4. 172. 

unseeded (uii-se'ded), o. 1. Not seeded; not 
sown, ('oirjter. Odyssey, ix. — 2. Not having 
or iH'aring seed, as a jilaiit. 
unseeing (un-se'ing), a. Not seeing; blind. 

Shak., T. Q. of V., iv. 4. 209. 
unseel a. [< ME. unseele, unsele, nusely mi- 
seel, < AS. *uu.sad lc<‘l. ns»'ll) = Dan. usmsl 
(= (loth, unsels), unhappy, < wa-, not, 4 set, stsi, 
good, happy: see m/t, «.J Unhappy. 
unseeUt, h. [ME. uusedv, hounsele (= Icol. ussp- 
la); < hh-l 4 AYv7l, «.] Unhappiness; misfor- 
tune. 

What right is nowe to i-e]>eiite [It], 

Tliou seliaiiist tlii aeltfe vn-eeclv. 

York Plays, p. 313. 

With mtichel hounselv ich lede mi lif, 

And that is for uii siicU* wif. 

MS. Dighy 86 . (Halliwt ll.) 

unseer'^t (un-seU), r. t. [< mw-2 4 sccl^.] To 
open, as the eyes of a hawk which have been 
seeled; restore the sight, of; enlighten. 

Art' yuur eyus yet wateeledf dare they look day 
III the dull face? B. Jomon, Catiliiii!, i. 1. 

unseelinesst (un-se'li-nos), n. Wretchedness; 
unblcHsedness. 

I desire grotly that shrewea loaten sone thilke uneely- 
nyenen. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prost* 4. 

unseelyt t un-se'li), a, [< ME. unsely, unsehq, uu- 
Cfsli, unsiTitff, < Ao. vnselitf, uusKlief (= OHOi. mw- 
sdliq, MHtil. Mw.vA’i^e = Icel. usfpUiejr =z 

Dan. usalqf), unhaiipy, < nu-, not, 4 sMig, lm\)~ 
py : si‘e sevlt/.] Unhappy ; unfortunate ; unsuc- 
cessful. 

“ ITtiiiardy is uMeely," thus men sayth. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 29U. 

Unseemt (un-sem'), V. i. [< MM-1 4 seem^.] Not 
to seem. Shak,, L. L. L., ii. 1. 156. 
unseemliness (un-sem'li-nes), w. The charac- 
ter of being unseemly; uiicomeliness ; inde- 
cency; indecorum; impx*opriety. Hooker, 'Ec- 
cles. Polity. 

unseemly (mi-sem'li), a, [< ME. unsemly (= 
Icel. usietiiiligr) ; < fia-i 4 seemly.] Not seemly ; 
not fit or becoming; uncomely; unbecoming; 
indecent; improper. 


nnservioeable 

We have endeavoured to he os lor from unteenUy 
speeches, to make your ears glow, os we hope you wlU be 
free from unkind reports. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burniug Pestle, Prol. 
=iByiL Unmeet, unfit, Indecorous, 
unseemly (un-sem'li), adv. In an unseemly 
manner; indecently; unbecomingly; improp- 
erly. 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

unseen (un-sen'), a, [< ME. unsene, unseien, 
imsehen, unseie, etc. ; < un-^ 4 1. Not 

seen; not discovered. — 2. Invisible; not dis- 
coverable: as, the unseen God. Alilton, P. L., 
xh. 49. — Sf. Unskilled; inexperienced. 

* Not umeen In the affections of the court. 

Clarendon, Great Rebelliim. 
The unseen, that which is unseen ; especially, the world 
of spiiits ; the hereafter.— Unsight^ Ungeent. See un- 
eight. 

unseizet (uii-sez/)» C [< un-^ 4 seize.] To 
release; let go of. Quarles, Emh]emB, I. xii. 2. 
unseized (tm-sezd'), a. 1. Not seized; not 
apprehended; not taken. Ih'yden, Abs. and 
Acnit., i. 256. — 2. In law, not possessed ; not 
put in possession : as, unseized of land, 
unseldom (un-sel'dum), adv. Not seldom; 
sometimes; frequently. 

unselfconsciousness (im-self-kon'shus-nes), n. 
Absence of self-consciousness. The Academy, 
April 19, 1890, p. 259. [Rare.] 
unselfish (un-sel'fish), a. Not selfish; not un- 
duly attached to one^s own interest; generous; 
regardful of others. 

unselfishly (un-sel'fish-li), adr. In an unsel- 
fish maniicu’ ; generously. 

unselfishness (un-sel'fisn-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being unselfish; generosity; 
thoughtfiilnesB for otliors. 
nnselmeBS (un-self'nes), n. Unselfishness. G. 

MacDonald, What’s Miners Mine, xx. [Bare.] 
unseminaredt (un-sern'i-njird), a. [< uw-2 4 
semiuar{y) 4 -rd^.] Deprived of virility; made 
a eunuch. Shak., A. andC., i. 5. 11. 
unsensed (un-senst'), a. [< 4 .srp.vri 4 

-rd2.] Wanting a distinct sense or meaning; 
without a eertaiii signification. [Bare.] 

A purrcl of ungenHed characters. 

hewix, Bp. Pecock, p. 292. 

unsensiblet (un-sen'si-bl), a. 1. Insensible. 
IChnst] (lied not to purebuBb- siicli honour unto unnen- 
Hide things, tliat man tu his dishonour sliould do them 
liunouruble servleo. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Purktr 186(Ap. 77. 

2. Not sensible; nonsensical. 

They barbarouiily thinking uneniHlde wonderB of me. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

3. Imperceptible. 

The lodge . . . being act upon Biich nn umenHhle ris- 
ing of the ground aa you are come to u pretty lieight be- 
fore almost you perceive that you usceiid, it gives tlic eye 
lordship over a good large circuit. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

unsensibleneSBt (un-sen'si-bl-nes ), u. The char- 
actor of being unsensible. 
linsensualize (un-sen'sn-al-iz), V. t. To elevate 
from the dominion of the senses. Coleridge, 
The Destiny of Nations. 

unsent (un-sent'), a. 1. Not sent; not de- 
spatched; not transmitted: as, an unsent let- 
ter. — 2.*Not solicited by means of a message: 
with /or; as, /or guests, 

nnsentenced (tm-sen'tqnst), «. l. Not having 
received sentence. — #2ff. Not definitely pro- 
nounced, as judgment; undeereed. ilcylin, 
Beformatioii, ii, ffl. (Davies.) 
unsentimental (un-sen-ti-men'tal), a. Not sen- 
timental; not apt to be swayed by sentiment; 
matter-of-fact. 

Never man had a more ungenfimenfal iiiuther than 
mine. Charlotte Bronte, Villette, x.'t. 

unseparablef (un-sep'a-r^-bl), a. Inseparable. 

Life and aonow are ungeparalde. 

Fletcher (and another). Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 1. 

unseparablyt (im-scp'a-ra-bli), adv. Insepara- 
bly. Milton, Divorce, * u.‘’9. 
unsepnlchered, nnsepulchred (un-sep'ul- 
k^ra), o. Having no grave ; unburied. Chap- 
man, Iliad, xxii. 

unsequestered (un-se-kwes'tT'rd), a. Not se- 
uestered ; unreserved ; open ; frank ; free. 
hdlcr, Ch. Hist., XI. iii. 4. (Davies.) 
unservice (un-s^r'vis), w. Want of service; 
neglect of duty ; idleness. [Bare.] 

You tax us for uneervice, lady. 

Magginger, Parliament of Ixivti, 1. 5. 

unserviceable (un-s^r'vi-sa-bl), o. Not service- 
able; not fit for service; iiot bringing advan- 
tage, use, profit, or convenience; useless: as, 
an unserviceable utensil or garment. Shak., 
All’s Well, iv. 3. 152. 



nnseryiceableness 

onseiTlceableiieBB (un-s^r' vi-sa-bl-nes), n. The 
charact^er or state of being unserviceable; use- 
lessness. Barratc, Sermons, III. xiv. 
unserviceably (un-86r'vi-sa-bli), ndv. Not in 
a serviceable manner; not ’serviceably, ffood- 
toarcly Natural History. 

tuiset (un-set'), a. [< ME. unset; < itn-l + 
««/!.] 1. Not set ; not placed. Eccles. 

Polity, iii. 11. — 2. Uxiplanted. 

Item, j. unnette poke. Pa9txm Letters^ Inventory, 1. 477. 
3. Not sunk below the horizon, as the sun. — 
4t. Not fixed; uuappointed. See 

A1 day nieteth men at unmt stevene. 

Chautiery Knight’s Tale, 1. 666. 

6. Not placed in a setting; unmounted; as, 
— 6. Not set, as a broken limb. FuU 
leVy Worthies. 

unsettle (un-set'l), v, [< irw-S + settle'^ mixed 
with settle'^.'] I, h'ayis. 1. To change from a 
settled state ; make to be no longer fixed, steady, 
or established; unhinge; luaKe uncertain or 
flTictuating ; as, to unsettle doctrines or opin- 
ions. 

His [John Brown’s] ultimate expectation seems to have 
heeii to S4» unsettle and disturb slave property that the in- 
stitution would not be worth maintaining and would col- 
lapse. O. S. Merriam, S. Bowles, I. t24i). 

2. To move from a place; remove. Sir R. VEs- 
trauge* — 3. To disorder; derange; make mad: 
as, to unsettle a person’s intellect. Shak.y Lear, 
iii. 4. 165. 

II, in fra ns. To become unfixed; give way; 
be disordered. 

Let not my sense unnettley 
I.e8t I should dr(»wn, or atai), or hang myself ! 
Fletcher {and. amdher). Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 2. 

unsettled (un-sot'ld), a. f< 4* settled^ 
mixed with settled^.'] 1. Not settled; not fixed 
in resolution; not determined; unsteady or 
wavering; tickle; fiuctuating; of the mind,* dis- 
turbed; deranged. 

An unsettled fancy. Shah., I’onipest, v. 1. .'>9. 

Accounts perplex’d, my interest yet unpaid, 

My mind umettledy and my will unmade. 

CraftOe, I’arisli Register (Works, 1. 194). 

2. Not determined, as something in doubt; 
not freed frotti uncertainty: as, an nnsetlled 
question. — 3. Having no fixesd pla<‘e of abode ; 
not. establislied. Hooker, Kccles. Polity, ii. G; 
Dryden. — 4. Unequal; not regular; changeable; 
ns, weather. Bentley, Sermons. — 5. 

Not having the lees or dregs deposited ; turbid ; 
roily; as, an m a, liquid. Shak,, W. T., i. 
2. 325. — 6. Not adjusted; not liquidated; iin- 
]»aid : as, an unsettled dispute ; an unsettled bill. 
Chalmers, On Romans viii, 1. — 7. Having no 
inhabitants; not occupied by permanent in- 
habitants: as, unsettled — 8. Disturbed; 
lawless. 

In early unsettled times the cariyiiig of weapons by 
each freeman was needful for pci'somil safety ; especially 
when a place of meeting fur from his home hiul to bt; 
reached. 11. Spencei, Priii. td Sochd,, 491. 

Llisettledly (un-set'ld-li), adr. In an unset- 
tled manner; uncertainly; irresolutely. S, 
Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 72. 
.nsettledness (un-sct'ld-nes), n. The state of 
being unsettled, in any sense. Milton. 
nsettlement (un-sot'i-mont), n, 1. The act 
of unsettling. Imp, Diet. — 2. The state of 
being unsettled; unsettledness; confusion; 
[iisturbance. Barrow, Sermons, HI. xv. 
nsovent (nn-sev'n), v. t. To make to bo no 
longer seven. [Rare.] 

To unseven the SHcramenta of the Church of Rome. 

Fuller, Oh. Hist., XI. ii. 0. (Davies.) 

nsevered (un-sev'6rd), «. Not severed; not 
jarted; not divided; inseparable. Shak., Cor., 
ii. 2. 42. 

QSew (un-so'), V. t, [< ME. misewen, unsowen; 
wa-2 + To rip. [Rare.] 

Chidynge and reproche . . . umowen the seines of 
roendsliipc in mannes herte. Chaucer, Parson’s I'ale. 

tlMX (iin-seks'), v, t. [< ww.-2 -i- To de- 

>rive of sex or of sexual characters ; make other- 
vise than the sex commonly is; transform in 
■espect to sex; usually, with reference to a 
voman, to deprive of the qualities of a woman ; 
nake masculine. 

Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 42. 
ishackle (un-shak'l), r. t. To unfetter; 
ooae from bonds ; set free from restraint. Ad- 
lison. 

IBliaded (un-sha'ded), a. 1. Not shaded; 
lot overspread with shade or darkness. Sir 
y» Davenant, To the Queen. — 2. Not having 
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shades or gradations of light or color, as a 
picture. 

unshadowed (un-shad 'od), a. Not clouded; 
not darkened ; hence, free from gloom : as, an 
unshndmoed path ; unshadowed enjoyment. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Sails the unshadoustd main. 

0. W. Itolmea, The Chambered Nautilus. 

unshakable (un-sha'ka-bl), a. Incapable of be- 
ing shaken. Also speKled nnshakcahle. 
ITnshakeahle beliefs. H. Spencer, Study of Sociol. , p. .‘117. 
unshakedt (un-shakt'), a. Not shaken ; un- 
shaken; firm; steady. Shak., .T. C., iii. 1. 70. 
unshaken (un-sha'kn), a. 1. Not shaken; not 
agitated. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 201. — 2. Not 
moved in resolution; linn; steady. Shak., 
Hon. VIII., iii. 2. 199. 

unshakenly (un-sha'kn-li), adr. In an un- 
shaken manner; steadily; firmly, 
unshale (un-shal'), r. t. [< 10/-2 + shale^. Cf. 
UHshell.'] To strip the shale or husk from ; un- 
shell ; expose or disclose. [Rare.] 

I wil not unshale the jest before it be ripe. 

Marston, The Kawne, iv, 
unshamed (un-shamd'), o. Not shamed; not 
ashamed; not abashed. Vryden, Pal. and Are., 
iii. 

unshamefaced (un-sham 'fast), a. Same as tin- 
shamefast. lip. Bale. 

unshamefastf (un-sham'fast), a. [< ME. un- 
sehatnefasl, omehamefest,<.AS. unseeam/wsl, not 
modest, < un-, not, + sceamf/est, modest: see 
shaniefasi.'] Not shamefast or modest; im- 
modest. 

Unshamefastlyf (un-sham'fast-li). adr. [< MK. 
inisehamefaslly ; <. unshnmefast + -///”.] With- 
out shame; boldly. H'yetif, Prov. xxi. 29. 
unshamefastnesst (un-sham'fast-nes), n. The 
slate of being unshamofast ; impudence. 

We hane not wanted this Lent hsho to oatis and also 
sinnes yiiow to coiifcsse ; for the case is come to siudie dis- 
.Holution and vmhaine/astuesse that the geiitlenirn hold it 
for an ostat.e and aduanccmciit of liuiiour to uate HohIi in 
Lent. Qvevarn, Letters (tr. by Tlellowes, 1C»77), p. 8f». 

nnshape (un-shap'), v. t. To deprive of shape; 
throw out of form or into disonler; confound ; 
d(‘rnuge. [Rare.] 

This deed unshapes me quite. Shah., M. for M. , iv. 4, 23. 
UliShapen (nn-slm'pn), a. Shapedess; mis- 
shapen; <l(‘formed; ugly. 

Thou wllilnn>«/»a.;M'w antic. 

Middleton and Rowley, Ohaugeliiig, iv. 3. 

unshapely (nn-shap'li), a. Not shapt'ly ; not 
well-foriued ; ill-formed. 

Metaphysics rcaretl irmiiy an appiircntly-solld cdittc:c, 
which fell inUi unshajwly ruin at the first rude blast of 
criticism. J. Fishe, rosmic Philos., 1. 29. 

unshared (nn-shard'), a. Not shared; not par- 
taken or enjoyed in eonimoii : as, tin.shared bliss. 
Milton, P. L.‘, ix. 880. 

unshavet (un-shav'), «. Unshaven. Surrey, 
.^iieid, iv. 

unshaven (un-slia'vn), a. Not shaven ; un- 
trimmed. 

unsheathe (un-sheTH'), r. I. trans. To dniw 
from the shcatti or scabbard. Shak., 3 lien. V I ., 
ii. 2. 123 — To unsbeatbe tbe sword, fignmiiveiy, to 
make war 

II. intraus. To come out from a sh(‘at.h. 
unshed (un-she<l'), a. 1. Not divided; tin- 
parted, as the hair. Spenser, P. Q., IV. vii. 40. 
— 2. Not shed; not spilled; as, blood unshed. 
Milton, P. \j., xii. 176. 

Unsheli (nn-slnd'), v. i. To divest of the sliell ; 
take out of a. shell; hatch; hence, to give birth 
to; also, to release. 

Of him and none but him , . . have 1 took, sent, or conn* 
in the wiml of, that over Yarmouth nnshellttd or ingendrod. 
Nashe, Lciiteii StufTo (Bar). MIh*-., vi. 157). (Duries.) 
There (behind a nailed-up f-hi in i icy -hoard] I reniulneil 
till half-past seven the next inoriiing, when the Iiouhi - 
maid’s sweetheart, who was a ciirpent<‘r, unshellud me. 

Dickens, Sketciios, Watkins lottlc. 

unshelve (un-shclv'), v. t. To remove from, 
or as from, a shelf. 

unshent (iin-shent/),n. Not sheut; not spoiled; 

not disgraced ; unblamed. Keats, Larnia, i. 
un^erifff (un-sher'if), V. t. To remove from 
or deprive of the office of sheriff. Fuller, Wor- 
thies, Kent. 

unshiftable (un-shif'ta-bl), a. Not shifta- 
ble; .shiftless; helpless. Rev. S. Ward, Ser- 
mons, p. 67. [Rare.] 

Un^ftiness (un-shif'ti-nes), n. The character 
of being unshifty ; shiftlessness. W. Mathews, 
Getting on in the World, 
unship (un-ship'), v.t. 1. To take out of a ship 
or other water-craft : as, to unship gooils or pas- 
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sengers. llalduifVs Voyages,!. 227. — 2. To re- 
move from its place; specifically (naut.), to re- 
move from a place where it is fixed oi* fitted : us, 
to unship iiji oar; to unship capstan-bars; to 
unship the tiller. 

unshipment (un-shi]i'ineiit), n. The act of un- 
shipping, or the state of being unshipped; dis- 
placement. 

unshod (iin-shod'), a. [< ME. unsehod; < tni-^ 
■4 shod.'] 1. Not wearing shoes; barefoot: 
noting a human being. Jer. ii. 25. — 2. Not hav- 
ing slioes, as a horse: noting a young horse 
never shod, or one from which the shoes have 
been taken or dropped. 

unshoe (un-sho'), r. t. [Early mod. E. nnshooe; 
< w;/-2 4- shoe.] I’o deprive of a shoe or shoes, 
as a horse, ffeywood, Royal King (Works, ed. 
I'earsoii, 1874, VI. 13). 

unshookf (un-sh!ik'),o. Not shaken ; unshaken. 

1*ope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 88. 
unshorn (un-shdrn'), a. 1. Not shorn; not 
sheared; not clipped; as, unshorn locks; un- 
shorn velvet. Shak., Dover’s Com})laiiit, 1. 94. 
— 2. Not shaven: as, unshorn Wpa. Lmigfellow, 
Skeleton in Armor. 

unshot (nn-shot'), a. 1. Not hit by shot. Wal- 
ler. — 2. Not shot; not discharged ; not fired. 

The Scots Hed from their ordiiiincc. leaving them nnshot. 
Kxjtediiion into Scotland, 1544 (Arher’s Kng, tlariicr, i. 12.5). 

unshot (un-shot'), r. t. To lake or draw the shot 
or ball out of: ns, to nnshot a gun. 
unshout (un-shout'), r. t. To recall or revoke 
( wlmt is done by shouting). Shak., Cor., \. 5. 4. 
[Rare.] 

unshowered (un-shou't‘rd), a. Not watered or 
H]>rinklod by sliovvers : as, nvshowi'red grass. 
Milton, Nativity,]. 215. 

unshown (uM-shon'), a. Not shown; not ex- 
hibited. Shak., A. and (^, iii. 6. 52. 
unshrined (un-shniHr),n. Not deposited in a 
shrine. Southey. 

unshrinking (un-shrin^'king), a. Not shrink- 
ing: not withdrawing trom dangm* or toil ; not 
recoiling or hesitating through reluctance' or 
fear: as, unshrinking firmness. Shak., Mue- 
beth, v.8.42. 

unshrinkingly (un-shring'king-li), adv. In an 
uiislivinking mnniier; finnly. 
unshriven (un-shriv 'll). Not shriven. Clarke. 

unshroud (un-shroud'), r. i. To remove the 
shroud from; discover; niieover; unveil; dis- 
close'. /\ Elctelur, Puiqile Island, xii. 
unshrubbed (nn-slimbd'), a. Rare of slirubs; 
not set with shrubs. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 81. 
unshunnablef (uu-shun'a-bl), a. incapable of 
being shunnod ; inevitable. Shak., Olhe'llo, iii. 
3. 275. 

unshunned (nn-shunel'), e/. Ned sliunne*d; not 
jivoide'd; iinshnniiable. AShak., M. for M., iii. 
2. 63. 

unshutt (nn-slnit'), v. t. [< ME. nnschutfen, nn- 
srhetten ; <, un-^ + shut.] To eqien. ('haucir, 
Mereduint’s Tale, 1. 803. 

unshutter (nn-shut'eT), V. t. To take down or 
e>jieu tin' slnitte'rs of. T. Hughes, M'enn Hreiwn 
at ( )xford, xvii. 

unshy (un-shi'), a. Not sliy; fn-ndliar; confi- 
dent. Jtiehardson, Ularissa llarleiwe', 11. 50. 
{Danes. ) 

unsickt (nn-sik'), M. Not sick; \ve*ll. Thi Jsleof 
jAidies, I. 1205. 

unsickerf (un-sik't'T), a, [< ME. unsiker(~ (J. 
nnsirher)', < un-^ A- si eker.] Neii safe* ; not se*- 
eiiro. 

unsickernesst (un-sik'i'r-nes), n. [< ME. nn- 
sikcrnes; < nnsicker + -ness.] Hdie* state* e if lad- 
ing inse'ciire*. 

unsifted (un-sif'ted ),a. 1 . Not sifteel ; not sep- 
aratfMl by a sieve*. May, tr. of Virgil. — 2. Ne>t 
e*ritic«ny exumineel ; uiitne*el. Shak., Hamlet, 
i. 3. 102. 

unsightt (nn-sit ' ), r/. [( Vmt r. eif unsighted.] Not 
Ne*e^n.- Unsight, unseen, Witliout iiiHpectiun or cx«aei- 
ijiitioii • OiiiK, to hn.v anything itufo</ht, vrM‘rv ia to hii.v U 
without seeing it; now often ui>hievi«ted to etyhi unecen. 
[e‘olkHi.1 

For lo Kuhscrilu' umiyht, vntteen 
T' an nnkiiowii chiin*h’H eliseiplino. 

.S'. Rutter, Uueiihras, I. ii e;37. 

There was a j^reut coiilliieiiee of ehapnieii, that re8orte‘<1[ 
from every part, with a debif^cn to piirchuMe, which they 
were to iJo vneojht, uimn n. Addieon, Spectator, Ko. fill. 

Unsightable (un-si'ta-bl), a. [ME., < M/e-i + 
sight + -ohle.'\ Invisible. Wyclif. 
unsighted (un-si'ted), a. 1. Not seem; invis- 
ible: as, an unsighted vessel. Snekling.— 2. 
Not fiirnisheel with a sight or sights: as, an 
unsighted gun. 
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uns^htUness (UTI-Bitai>nes), n. The state of 
being unsightly ; disagroeableness to the sight ; 
deformity ; ugiiness, Winemnn^ Surgery. 

unsightly (nn-sit'li). a. Disagreeable to the 
eye; ugly; dcforaied; repulsive. Shak»j Lear, 
ii. 4. 1.59. 

unsiguificant (un-sig-nif'i-kant), a. Having 
no significance or signification. 

An empty, formal, unaignificant name. 

Uamnwndf Works, IV. 614. 

nnsignificantlvt (un«sig-uiri-kant-li), adv. 

Without signincance. 

The temple of Janu^ with his two controversal faces, 
might now not umigniJicayMy be set open. 

Muton, Areopagitictt. 

unsimple (un-siin'pl), a. Not simple, in any 
sense. 

Biioh profusion of unHmple words. •/. Haillie. 

imsimplicity (un-sina-plis'i-ti ), n. Lack of sim- 
plicity ; artfulness. Kingahy, Westward Ho, vi. 

imsint (un-sin - . - , 

character or q 

nnsincere (un 

adulterated. BoyU,-^2. Mixed ; alloyed, as a 
feeling. Dryden^ Annus Mirabilis, st. 209. — 3 
Insincere. ShensUme. 

nnsincereneBS (un-sin-ser'nes), w. Insincerity, wakeful 
[Hare.] The unaleaping eyes of God. Milton^ T. L., v. 647. 

niudncerlty* (nn-gta-sor'i-tij, n. Want of ^n- unsleptt (un-alept'), a. Having been without 
uiueness ; adulteration, /foiy/e, Works, I. 350. sleep. 

UHBlnew (uii-sin'u), r. f. To deprive of strength, 
might, firmness, vigor, or energy . Shak , , Ham- 
let, iv. 7. 10. [Karo.] 


tmsiipping (uu-slip'ingl, a. Not slipping; not 
liable to slip. Shak.y A. and C., ii. 2. la). 


imaing (un-sing'), V. U To recant, recall, or re- 
tract (what has been sung). De/oe. True-Born 
Englishman, ii. (Davies,) [Rare.] 
miBlllgled (un-sing'gld), a. Not singled; not 
separated. Dryderiy iEnoid, iv. [Bare.] 
ununuing (un-tiin'ing), a. Not sinning; com- 
mitting no siu; impeccable; untainted with 
Hin: as, unsinuing obedience. Jer, Taylor, 

Works (ed. 1835), 11, 20. 

Il&aister (un-sis'UT), r. t. To deprive of a sister ; 
separate, as sisters. Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 1 . 

[liaro.J 

unaiatered (un- 
no sister. 

uLaiaterllneaa (un-sis'tdr-li-nes), ». The char- *+'%•] Not sly. 

IMF ^ un 1 4 - ail Unamooth (un-smfiTH'), a. Not smooth; not 
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Unionism hitherto has been presented to the umkiUed unBOCiality (un-ao-shi-al'i-ti). n. The state of 

.iod.®. r“.S;£ 

To uk. . 

showing no evidence of skill in production. miBOftt (un-sdft'), a. [ME. umofte, < AS. tm- 
If their unakHUd verses wem preserved at all. they softs, hard, severe, < t/n-, not, + sd/te, soft, 
roust have been preserved by those who repeated them 1 TTovk • 

from memory. d Tieknor, Span. Lit., I. icg. J » narail. 

Unskilled labor, labor that does not exhibit or does not i ano 

require snecial skill or training : lunally confined to the ^ Chaucar, hlertluinrs Talo, L 680. 

simpler forms of manual labor, as the labor ot hod-oar- Unaoftt (un-s6ft^), adv. Not with softness; not 
r'®™- Bottly. Spenger, Shep. Cal., July. 

Um!^ loSor, requiring only brawny muscle, cannot nnsoloer (un-sod'^r), ». t. To Separate, as 
equitably claim the wages of skilled labor, which taxes ^hat is ioined bv soldAr* disnnitA* diaianivA* 
the brain, and requires the drill of a long apprenticeship. ® J » - disunite , dissolve , 

R. D, Hitehcitok, Add. on the 48th Anniversary, Union bieak up. Tennyson. Passing of Arthur. 

[Theol. Seminary. UllBOldieredf (un-sor j6rd), «. Not having the 
imalain (un-slan'), a, [< ME. unslaine, un- qualities of a soldier; not having the ouali- 
slagen; < a»-i + s/ainl.] Not slain. Wars of ncations or appearance of trained soldiers. 
Alexander (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2475. Fletcher^ Loyal Subject, i. 2. 

' ' ' 1 /^-v - UUKmsolempne; 

solemn, (a) Not sacrod, 
accompanied by the due core- 
_ ar or formal; legally iiiformal : 
us, nn unaolemn testament. Ayl\ff'a, Porergon, p. 525. (of) 
Uncelebrated ; iitiknowii to fame. 

The renoii nis neythcr over-old iie unaoUmpne. 

ClMueer, Boethius, 1. prose 8. 

imaolemnize (un-sol'em-nlz), v, t, [< unsolenm 
+ -tare.] To divest of solemnity ; render un- 
Bolemn. 

unaolicited (un-so-lis'i-ted), a. Not solicited. 

(а) Not applied to or petitioned. 

Not a god left unaoltcUad, Shak., Tit. And., iv. 8. 00. 

(б) Not asked for ; not requested : as, unaolicited inter- 
ference. Lord Halifax. 

unaolicitoUB (un-so-lis'i-tus), a. Not solicitous. 

(a) Not deeply concerned or anxious. A. Tucker, (b) 
Not marked or occupied by care, anxiety, or solicitude : 

unaluice (un-slfis'), v, t. To open the sluice imao]ld*?un-sol''iT) tt***^^t solid (a\ No* havincr 
of; open; letflow. Drydcn, tr. of Ovid^s Meta- TSSesof 

morph., VlU. Understanding, Ii. 4. (6) Not sound, substantial, or firm; 

analtunhering (un-slum 'b^r-ing), a. Never empty; weak; vain; lU-fonnded. 

* ‘ • always watching or unaolidity (un-so-lid'i-ti), n. The character or 



Unalekked lyni, chalk, and gleyro of an ey. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 253. 

Unaleepillg (un-sle'ping), a. Not sleeping; ever 


Pale as man longe unalept. The Tele qfLadiea, 1. 1886. 
onaling (un-sling'), V, t. To remove from a 
position in which it has been slung; specifically 
(naut,), to take off the slings of, as a yard, a cask, 
etc. ; release from slings. 


sleeping or slumbering; 
vigilant. N, A. Jttr,, CXXVI, 275, 
unalumbrotLa (uii-slum'brus), a. Not slum- 


(an-8is'Mird),a. Sisterlegs: having inviting or causing sloep. KmU, 

O. IK Holmes, Professor, p. 280. u nlv"'’®’-'/ • / r i , 

* * ^ tuialyt, a. [< ME. nnsleiK, unslew, itnslegh (= 

^ '-7rV, < wM-i ' ’ " - A S J., V.. 


Wyclif, 


lowe, Vll. 412. 


nnsittlnir-f /t TMF ^ 4 y*i 1 4- i***o***wwu** y» «*• huiuolu; hoc . 

<4T^nV.««omingf ^iu.proi“ 7®“/ Thinvry and -^hoo- raaooii. a. An obsoiete variant of msweet. 

1 . 1 .S 007 o X < 7 . Uoret. 111. o. And cast hem out as rotten and unMoote. 


state of being uusolid, in any sense. Tke At- 
lantic, LXIII. 655. 

imaolyed (un-sol vd'), a. Not solved, explained, 
or cleared up ; as, an unsolved riddle. Dryden^ 
Virgil, Ded. 

unsonay, unaoncy (un-son'si), a, 1. Not 
sonsy; not buxom, plump, or good-looking. 
[Scotch.] — 2. Bringing or boding ill luck ; un- 
lucky ; ill-omened ; unpropitious. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

Also spelled unsonMe, unsoncie. 


doret, iii. 3, 


Byron, 


Ills, ii. 307. 

unaizable (un-si'za-bl), o. *ww ..i. x- 

size, magnitude, or bulk. Tatler. Destruction of Sennacherib. [Rare.] 

unaiaed (un-sizd'), «. Not sized or stiffened: Wl^otherable (un-smuTH 6r-a.bl), a, Inca- 
as, unsized camlet. Congreve, Way of the snaothered, suppressed, or ro- 

World, iv. 


Not of the nrotier lUlBIHOte (un-smot'), a. Not smitten, 
wot oi tne proper Destruction of Sennacherib. 


strained. Dickens, Pickwick, xxviii. 


iuuadilitll(un..skii'fal),«. t<ME.«««W7/-a?; < (uu-snSr'), ». t. 

ilful; 


«M-i -f skilful,! 1. Not skil 


eviwoujg, tue Knowledge ana dexterity which f 

are aocpiired by observation, use, and experi- ^ i ^ 

ence ; bungling : said of persons or their acts, C®* 


To release from a 

To disentangle. 

To draw the sneck, 


Hoorner and vnskUfid to hem that Bkll showede, 

In alia luaiiere maners. Piere Plowman <CX vli. 2a 

2t, Destitute of discernment ; ignorant. 

Tliough it make Uie unakilful laugli. 

^ Shak,, Hamlet, HI 2. 29. 

3t. Unreaaosiable. 

1 may not endure that thou dwelle 
In to unHcdf^d an oyynyon 
Tliat of thy wo is no curaoion. 

, 1 Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 790. 

nnakllfally (un-skil'ffil-i), adv, [< ME. im- 
skilfuUy ; ’ unskilful 4* du^,'] 1. In an unskil- 
ful manner; without skill.— 2t. Indiscreetly. 

Qwo-bo 1m» reiiel or vn*huxum ageynx ye aldirman, in 
tima of drynok or of morweapeohe, vnakylfuUevhe, he xal 
paye to ye lyht iiij. Ii. of wax. 

Engtieh Oiide (E. E. T. S.), p. 55. 

3f. Unreasonably; unwisely. Chauoei', Boi*- 
thius, i. prose 4 ; Shak,, M. for M., iii, 2. 156. 
nnakilfulness (un-skirftil-nes), w. The char- 
«ct_or ()f being unskilful. Jer, Taylor, 


Tip- toe ahe tripped it o'er the floor; 

She drew the bar, utmieoked the door. 

Jamieeon'e Popular BaUade. 

Uliaoaped (un-sdpt'), a. Not soaped; unwashed. 
[Rare,] 

Tile unaoaped of Ipawich brought up the rear. 


And caat hem out aa rotten and unaoote. 

Spenaer, 8hep. Cal., December. 

unaophiaticate (un-so-fis ' ti-kat ) , a, U nsopMs- 
ticated. 

Nature, unaophiaticate by man, 

Btarta not uaide from her Croator'a plan. 

Cowper, Converaation, 1. 461. 

unaophiaticated (un-so-fis'ti-ka-ted), a. Not 
sophisticated; not corrupted, adulterated, or 
perverted by art; unmixed; pure; genuine; 
not artificial ; simple ; artless. 

It ia the only place in England where tlicae atiiffa are 
made unnophiaticated. Evelyn, Diary, July 8, 1666. 

Sidney had the good acnae to feel that it was unaephia^ 
ticaud aontiment rather than rusticity of phrase that lie- 
fitted such themes. 

Lowai, Among my Bonks, 2d ser., p. 186. 


There was a wild-haired unaoaped boy. 


imBOPliisttcatedness (un-s^fiB'ti-kfi-ted-nes), 
Dukena, Pickwick, xxlv. fjjg character or state of being unsophisti- 


O W Unlnuu r.rTI#. .. ka (^uuuxucjuvdb , wx bicroDJlona. 

O. W. Holmea, Old Vol. of LUe, p. 69. UBBOpimcMon (un-flp-fis-ti-ka'shpn), n, Sim- 


catedj genuineness; artlessness. 


imaodahllity (un-so-shia-bil'i-ti), n. The state 
of being unsociable; unsocialjleness. 
Tmaociable (un-so'shia-bl), «. Not sociable, in 
any sense. 

Whom, when Time hath made unaoeiaUe to others, we 
become a burden to ourselves. 

RtUeigh (Arber'a Eng. Garner, 1. 189). 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by 


plicity; artlessness; unsophisticatedness. 
unaorrowed (un-sor'6d), a. Not sorrowed, 
grieved, or mourned (for) ; not lamented or re- 
gretted: sometimes followed by /or. 
Transgressions . . . nnsetroteed /or and repented of. 

Hooker, Eccles. roll^, v. 72. 
Die, like a fool, tmsorrouiisd. 

Fleteher, Monsieur Thomas. 


renresentlng It as an unaociablc state, that exUngulshes , a fx .av 

all Joy. AMiaon. UHBOrted (un-s6r'ted), O, 


imaociahleneaa (un-so'shia-bl-nes), n. The 
state or character of being unsociable ; unso- 
ciabilitv. ^ 


nviui UIINIVIILUJ. t/€T. Joywi, CiaUlluV. bwx wxx , xxx-v;ixuBc:xi. anuK>,, i xztSJU. XV., IJ 

t< ME. unskil, unahle imsociaDl7(un-B6'shi»-bli), ariv. In an unsocial ttJBOngnt (un-sfit'), a. [< ME. unsouht; 
(= Icol. «,vAvf): < ww-1 + ,vA:i7/.] 1. Lackofdis- manner ; with reserve, ^r ll, V Estrange, sought,} Not sought, (a) Nut searched: 

oemment or dison^t loTi I iTirliftpmfiA'n. wma/wulal .t, xT.r.x . .. ..X j X sought after. 


1, Not sorted; not 
arranged or put in order; not assorted or 
classified. Watts, On the Mind, xix.-— 2t. Ill- 
sorted; ill-chosen. Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 13. 

■ < tew-l 


ocniment or discrct ion ; indiscretion. Genesis onaocial (un-so'shaH.a. Not social ; not adapt- 
and AjwiiM*, 1. 3;>l)6,~ 2. lJuskilfulneas. Syl- ed to society; not tending to sociability; re- 
rester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden, served; imsmnable. Shemtone. 

w , HHaoclaUaill (un-so'shal-izm), n, [< unsocial + 

imakilled (un-skild ),a, l. Lacking skill ; des- -wwi.] The state of being unsocial; reserve; 
tituto of or not characterized by special skill or unsooiability. CongregaUonalist, Jan. 27, 1887 
trained dexterity. [Rare.] 


^ for; not 

sought after. 

Hoi>eless to find, yet loath to leave unaought, 

NAak.,C. of E.,i. 1.186. 
My friends have come to me imso^At. The great Go<l 
gave thorn to me. Emereon, Fnen^hlp. 

(5) Unoskeii for; unaolidtod. 

Love aought is good, but given imsotifliAt it better. 

Shak., T. N., Hi. 2. 168. 
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lUlBinilf (un-Bol' ), V. t To deprive of mind, aotil, 
or understanding; deprive of spirit. 

Your Bad appearanoe, thould they thus behold you. 

Would half unmnd your army. 

Chapman^ Bevenge for Honour, i. 2. 

Thus bodies walk un$otU'd / Ford, Love’s Sacrifloe, 1. 2. 

HllSOimd (un-BoundO» [< ME. uasotimd.] Not 
sound, (a) Not healthy; diseased; morbid; corrupt; 
rotten ; decayed : as, an umound body or mind : unbound 
teeth; unsound timber; wmund fruit. (5) Not soiid, 
flrin, strong, compact or the like ; not whole or entire : 
aa unmmnd ice. {e) Not founded on truth or oon*ect priD> 
clples; Unfounded: not valid; incorrect; erroneous; 
wrong; not orthodox: as, untound reasoning or argu- 
ments ; utuound doctrine or opinions, (d) Not sincere ; 
not genuine or true ; faithless ; deceitful. Spenser, F. Q., 
y. ii. 86. (et) Not safe ; injured. 

Than assembles fulle sone sevene score knyghtes, 

In sights to thaire soverayne, that was uneownde levede. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4205. 
Of unsound mind, insane. srByn. Defective, imperfect^ 
impaired, infirm. 

unBoandable (un-soun'darbl). a. Not sound- 
able: deep; profound; imfatnomable. Leigh- 
ton^ Com. on 1 Pet. ii. 

UUSOHHdlyt (un-sound'li), adr. In an unsound 
manner. 

Discipline umoundlp taught. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, Pref., ft & 

imBOUndneBS (un-sound'nes), n. The state or 
character of being unsound, in any sense. 

The uneoundneu of his own Judgment 

MUton, Alls, to Eikon Basiliko, 8 7. 

imBpar.(un-8par'), t, [< me. unsperren, m- 
tmeren; < un-» + £^arl.] To withdraw or remove 
the spars or bars of; unbolt; unfasten; open. 

Loke if the gate be unspered, Rom. qf the Rote, 1. 2660. 
Forty yeomen tall . . . 

The lofty palisade uneparred, 

And let the drawbridge fall. 

Seott, Idarmion, i. 4. 

nnspared (un-spard'), a. 1. Not spared; not 
saved for future use; not treated with mild- 
ness; not saved from destruction, ruin, death, 
or the like. Milton, P. L., x. 606. — 2t. Indis- 
pensable ; not to be spared. 

No physician then cures of liimself, no more than the 
hand feeds the mouth. The meat doth the one, the iiiedi* 
cine doth the other ; though tite physician and the hand 
be uneitared instruments to their several purposes. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 881. 

Hnsparelyt (un-spar'li), adv. [< ME. umparely^ 
unspar liche (= Icel. usj)arUpa) ; < uw-l + spare- 
ly/] Not sparely; unsparingly. 

Ohetly thay asken 

Spycez, that vn^sparely men speded horn to bryng, 

& tlie wyime-lycn wyne ther-with vche tyme. 

Sir Qavoayne and the Oreen Knight (F.. E. T. 8.), 1. 979. 

unsparing (un-spar' ing), a. 1. Not sparing; 
liberal; profuse; abundant: as, the uusparmg 
use of money. 

Heaps with unsparing hand. Milton, P. L., v. 844. 
2. Not merciful; unmerciful: as, unsparing 
publicity. 

The unsparing sword of Justice. 

MUton, Eikonoklastes, Pi*ef. 

unsparingly (un-spSr'ing-li), adv. In an un- 
sparing manner; profusely; also, mercilessly. 

The birch rod had to be unsparingly applied before he 
could bo Induced to enter the sohool-rootn. 

The Atlantic, LXVI. 481. 

unsparingness (un-spSr'ing-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being unsparing. 

unspatial (un-spa'shal), a. Not spatial ; not 
occupying space ; ha\iug no extension. Also 
unspacial. 

Unspatiality (un-spa-shi-ari-ti), n. The char- 
acter of being unspatial. Also unsjiaeiality. 

unspeak (un-spek'J, v. t. To recant; retract, 
as what has been spoken ; unsay. Shah., Mac- 
beth, iv. 3. 123. 

unspeakable (un-spe^karbl), a. 1. Incapable 
of being spoken or uttered ; unutterable ; inef- 
fable; inexpressible. 

Joy unspeakable and full of glory. I Pet. 1. 8. 

The day unspeakaJbU draws nigh, 

When bathed In unknown flame all things shall lie. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 217. 

2. Extreme ; extremely bad : as, an unspeakable 
fool; an un^eakahle play. [Colloq.] 

unspeakably (un-spS^ka-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner or degree that cannot be expressed ; inex- 
gressil^; unutterably. Hooker, Eccles. Pol- 

unspeaking (un-spe^king), a. Without the 

S ower or ^t of speech or utterance. Shak., 
ymbeline, v. 5. 178. . 

unspecified (un-spes'i-fid), a. Not specified; 
not specifically mentioned. Sir T. Broitme, Vulg. 
Err., vii. 1. 
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nnspedf (un-sped'), a. Not performed ; not des- 
patched. Garth, tr. of Ovid^s Metamorph., xiv. 
unspeedt, ». [ME. unsped, < AS. unspM, un- 
success, misfortune, poverty, < wn-, not, + sped, 
success, prosperity : see un-'i and speed.] Ill 
success ; lack of prosperity, 
unspeedfolt (un-sped^fhl), a. [< ME. unspedful ; 
<. un-^ speedful.] Unsuccessful; ineffective. 

Preyeres that iie mowen ne ben unepe^ul ne withoute 
effect. Chaucer, Boetnius, v. prose 6. 

unspeedy (un-spe'di), a. Not speedy; slow. 

Travailes (1^2), p. 92. 

unspell (un-spel'), v. t. To release from the 
power of a spell or enchantment ; disenchant. 
Dryden. 

unspent (uu-spent' ), «. 1 . Not spent: as, money 
unspent; not used or wasted: as, water in 
a cistern unspent. — 2. Not exhausted: as, 
strength or force unspent. — 8. Not having lost 
its force of motion : as, an unspent ball, 
nnspbere (un-sfer'), v. t. To remove from a 
sphere. 

To unsphere the stars. Shak., W. 'J'., L 2. 48. 

unspied (un-spid'), a. 1 . Not spied or narrowly 
searched ; not explored. Milton, P. L., iv. 529. 
— 2. Not espied or seen ; not discovered, 
unspike (un-spik'), v. t. To remove a spike 
from, as from the vent of a cannon, 
unspilled, nnspilt (un-spild', -spilt'), a. It. 
Not spoiled ; not marred. Tusser, Septembers 
Husbandry. — 2. Not spilled; not shed: as, 
blood unspilt. Denham, Cooperis Hill, 
unspin (un-spin'), V. t. To undo, as something 
that has been spun. 

Oh, oruell fates ! the which so soone 

His vltall thred unsponne. 

Quoted in Holinshed's Chron. (Hist. Scot.). 

nnspiritt (un-spir'it), v. t. To depress in spir- 
its; dispirit; dishearten. Norris. 
unspiritual (un-spir'i-^-al), a. Not spiritual ; 
carnal; worldly. Jer/ Taylor, Sermons, II. 1. 
=Byn. See worldly. 

unspiritualize (un-spir'i-tii-al-iz), V. t. To de- 
prive of spirituality. Sout^i, Sermons, VI. 262. 
unspiritually (un-spir'i-tu-al-i), adv. In an 
uuspiritual manner; witfiout spirituality, 
unspleened (un-splend'), a. Devoid of spleen. 

Vouchsafe one unspleen'd chiding to my riot. 

For^ Lady’s Trial, ii. 4. 

unspoil (un-spoil'), V. t. To undo or destroy 
the effect of spoiling or over-indulgonco in; 
cure of being spoiled or over-indulged. [Rare.] 

“ I am quite spoiled, I believe,” said Helen ; “you must 
unspoil me, Esther.” Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xliil. 

unspoiled (un-spoild'), a. 1. Not spoiled; not 
corrupted ; not ruined ; not having lost its natu- 
ralness and simplicity: as, an unspoiled charac- 
ter. 

Bathurst 1 yet unspoU'd by wealth. 

Pope, Mural Essays, ill. 226. 

2. Not despoiled or plundered; not pillaged. 
Dryden, JEneid, x. 

unspoken (un-spo'kn), a. Not spoken or ut- 
tered ; hence, uiicoiifessed. 

What to speak, . . . what to leave unspoken, liaeon. 

These black woods have spning up out of a liuyied 
heart, to make manifest an unspoken crime. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, p. 160. 

nnspontaneoUS (uu-spon-ta'ne-us), a. Not 
spontaneous; not voluntary; forced; artifi- 
cial : as, unspontaneous laughter. Cowper, Odys- 
sey, XX. 

unsportful (un-sport 'fhl), a. Not sportful, gay, 
or merry; sad; uncheerful; melancholy. Car- 
lyle, French Rev., II. iv. 4. 
unspotted (un-spot'ed), a. 1. Not spotted or 
stained; free from spots. Emerson, Misc., 
p. 41. — 2. Free from moral stain; untainted 
with guilt; immaculate. Jas. i. 27. — 3. Free 
from ceremonial uncleanness. 

By the sacrifice of an unspotted lambe. 

J. Udall, On Mark ix. 

4. Unblemished; faultless; pure; perfect. 

Ceesar’s ('nramentaries, . . . wherein is seene the un- 
spotted proprietie of the Latin tongue. 

Aaeham, Soholemaster, p. 203. {Latham.) 

nnspottedness (un-spot 'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being unspotted. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 3. 
nnsquared (un-skward'), a. 1. Not made 
square: as, unsquared timber. — 2. Not prop- 
erly formed or proportioned ; irregular. 

When he speaks, 

TIs like a chime a-mendiug; witli terms whsqvared, 

Shak., T. and U., i. 3. 159. 
I should feare iny form. 

Lest ought I offer’d were wisquard or wan/cL 

Marston, What you will, Iiid. 


unsteadfast 

nnsqnire (un-skwir'), v. t. [< ii«-2 -f 8quirf^.] 
To divest of the title or privileges of an esqnire ; 
degrade from the rank of squire. Swift, Letters 
to the King-at-arms. [Rare.] 
unstability (un-sta-bil'i-ti), n. Instability. 
[Rare.] 

The unstability of such an association is, however, be- 
ginning to bo understood. Seienee, VIII. 401. 

unstable^ (un-sta'bl), v. t. [< un-^ + stable^.] 
To make no longer a stable or filthy abode. 
[Rare.] 

Our hearts be unstabUd of these bestial lusts. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 826L 

unstable^ (un-sta'bl), a. [ME. unstable; < unA 
-P stable^.] 1. Not stable; not fixed. 

It is true of a social aggregate, os of every other aggre- 
gate, that the state of homogeneity is an unstaMe state ; 
and that, where there is already some heterogeneity, tlse 
tendency is towards greater heterogeneity. 

//. Spencer, l*rin. of Sociol., 4 454. 

2, Not steady; inconstant; irresolute; waver- 
ing. 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel [have tlie oxim:!- 
lency, B. V.J. Gen. xlix. 4. 

Unstable equilibrium. Bee equilibrium, 1. 
unstabled (un-sta'bld), a. Not put up in a 
stable. 

Behold the branchless tree, the unstabled Kosinante I 
Charlotte Bronte, Yillette, xxxix. 

unstableness (uu-sta'bl-nes), n. Instability. 
Sir M. Hale, On Eccles. xii. 1. 
unstack (un-stak'), V. t. To remove from a 
stack; undo from a stacked position : as, to«n- 
stavk hay; to unstack guns, 
unstaid (un-stad'), a. Not staid or steady; 
not settled in judgment; volatile j fickle: as, 
unstaid youth. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 57. 
unstaidness (un-stad'ncs), v. 1. The state 
or character of being unstaid. — 2t. Uncertain 
or motion ; unsteadiness. 

A kind of sliuklng unstaidness over all his i)ody. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

unstained (un-stand'), a. 1. Not stained; not 
dj^od. — 2. Not polluted; not tarnished; not 
dishonored: ns, an unstained cliarncter; un- 
stained religion. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 1. 
unstamped (un-stampt'), a. Not stamped or 
imi)ressed; not having a stamp impressed or 
affixed: as, an unstamped deed, receipt, or letter, 
unstanch, unstannen (un-st&nch ' ,-8tiinch ' ), a. 
Not stanch; not strong and tight. HakluyVs 
Voyages, I. 465. 

un^ancnable. unstannchable (un-st&n'ch^ 
bl, -sUin'cha-nl), a. [ME. unstannchahle ; < 
wa-i + stancki- 4* -able.] If. Inexhaustible; 
illiiri liable. 

Etornito that is unstannchahle and infynyt. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 7. 

2. Not capable of being stanched, us a bleed- 
ing wound. 

nnstanclied, unstaunched (un - stAncht', 

-stiinclit'), a. [< ME. unstaunched; < urA + 
stanched, staunched.] 1. Not stanched; not 
stopped, as blood. — 2. Unsatisfied; nnsatod. 
KyuhesBc may net restreyne avarice unstaunched. 

Chaucer, Btjethius, it. prose 6. 
Stlfi<» the villain whose unslanched thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., Ii. 6. 83. 

3. Not made stanch or tight. 

The elements . . . came pouring from unetanchea 
roofs. //. Brooke, Fool of Quality, 1. 878. (Davies.) 

unstarch (un-starch'), V. i. To take the starch 
or stiffening from ; hence, to free from stiffness, 
reserve, formality, pride, haughtiness, or the 
like; relax. 

One that weighs 

His breath Iietween his teetfi, and dares nut smile 
Beyond a point, for fear f unefareh bis h»ok. 

B. Jonnon, (\vnthiR‘8 Revels, iii. 2. 

nnstate (un-stat'), v. t. l. ’J <> deprive of state 
or dignity. Shak,, Lear, i. 2. 108. — 2. To de- 
prive of statehood ; cause to cease to be a state. 
A. Ward, Himple Co>)ler, p. 23. 
unstatutable (un-stat' u-f a-bl ), a. Contrary to 
statute ; not warranted by statute. Swift,' On 
the Power of the Bishops, 
nnstatutably (un-stat'u-ta-bli), adv. In an 
unstatutable inauner; without warrant of 
statute. Encye. 228. 

unsteadfast, iinstedfast (un-sted'£Ast ), a. [< 
ME. nnsirflfa.st, nnstedrfast; < wa-1 + steadfast.] 

1. lN\)t steadfast; not finnly fixed or established. 
A fooles displeasure a wysoman is found profytable; 
For his g<»oa will is vmtedjast. 

Babees Bo(k{E. E. T. p. 95. 

2. Not finnly adhering to a purpose ; incon- 
stant; irresolute. — 3. Insecui'e; unsafe. Shak., 
1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 193. 



unsteadfastly 

nnsteadfastly, unstedfastly (un-sted'f&st-li), 
adr. Ill an uusteadfast manner; unsteadily, 
nnsteadfastness, unstedfastness (un-sted^ 
fii8t*neH), {< MK. unstrdffnstnosse ; < ww- 
steadfasf + -w/'AVir.] The state or cliaraeter of 
bein^ nnsteadfast; ineonstaney ; liokleness. 
lip. hall. An Humble Keinonstrance. 
unsteadily (un-sted'i-li), adv. In an unsteady 
niaiJtM'r; without stea<iineHH. 

UnHteculily they rovi;, 

And, never fix’d, are Funltives in Love. 

(knujTfM'f tr. of Ovid'H Art of Love. 

unsteadiness (uTi-sted' j -lies), //. The state or 
cljaraeter of bein^ unsteady, 
unsteady (un-sted'i), a. Not steady. (w)Not 
firmly estaldished or settled, (b) Not linn ; KlmkiiiK ; Rtu^- 
gerln« ; reelliiK ; wtiverinK . trembling ; liurtUHtlng : ns, 
an umteady hand ; nn utMtmdy Hume. (<•) Not constant 
in iniml or purpose ; fickle ; changeable ; unstable , un- 
aetlled; wavering: as, an xinaimdy mind, (d) Not regu- 
lar, constant, or unitorm ; varying in force, <lireetlon, 
etc, : as, ximteady winiis. - (e) Irregulai- in baluts ; dissi- 
pated. 

unsteady (ini-sttul'i ), r. t. [ < vustvadu, /?.] To 
make unsteady ; eause to be fluel iiuting. The 
Knffiticn% LX}t. .Wi. 

Unsteel (uti-stdr)» V. t. To umke unlike steel; 
disarm ; soften. lUehardsan^ Clarissa Jlarlowe, 
V. 310. {Davies.) [Rare.] 
nnste^ (uu-step"), r. t. To remove, as a mast, 
from its phuu^. 

unstercorated (un-ster'ko-ra-ted), a. Not 
HteivoraliMl or manure<i. AVof/, Pirate, iv. 
unstick (uti-siik'), t’. To free, as one Ihiiig 
Htuek lo another; loose. //u7»/ rdjyoa, Clarissa 
llarlowe, VII. .‘IHO. (Danes.) 
nnsting (un-sting'), r. f. Todisarraof astiiig; 
d('])riv(^ of thejiowerofgiviiigacutepain. South. 

( liar(\ I 

unstitch (un-stieh'), v. t. To undo by picking 
out stitelu's; rip. 

unstock (u]i-st ()k'),r. f. 1. To deprive of stock. 
— 2. To remove from the stock, as the barrel 
of a guii. — ;if. To remove from the stocdcs, as 
aslu}i; laiincli. 

Tlio Troynns fust 

Kell to tlielr work, from tlu! shore to uiadork 
lligb rl'.ged sliipH. Surrey, Aiincid, iv. 

Unstockinged (uu-stok'ingd), a. Not wearing 
stockings. Scott, Kenilworth, vii. [Hare.] 
unstooping (uii-std']iing), a. Not stooping; 
not bending; not yielding. 

IhiMtoopiiiy firmii 08 ‘<. Shak,, Hlcli. II., 1. I. 121. 

unstop (uii-stop'), V. t. 1. To unstoiiper. — 
2. To frm^ from any obstruction; open. Isa. 
xxw. fi. — 3. To draw or pull out the stops of 
(an organ ). Urowutmj, Muster 1 1 ugues of Haxe- 
( jot ha. 

Unstopper (un-Hto]»'<''r), v. t. To open, as a 
bottle, by taking out the stop]»er. 
unstopple (ini-.sto])'l), r. t. IN/ remove a stopple 
from. 

unstowed (mi-st6<l'), a. Not sloweil. {a) Notemn- 

pactly pluct'd or iirninged ■ as, unxtowrd ciirg*> «ir cahics. 
{(i) Nut lllltwl l>y cluse packing; uUu, emptied of goods oi 
cargo. 

VV’hcm they fitiitid my hold iinstowed, they muiiI all liaiidn 
It) Hli(H)liiig and begging. 

SinuUelt, Ko«lcrick Uuiidum, xll. 

unstrain (uu-stran'), v. t. To relieve from a. 
struiu; r<»lux; loose. It. dousou, Love Free<l 
from Folly. 

unstrained (uu-straud'), a. 1. Not strained; 
not purilimi by straining: as, uiistranied oil. — 
2. Not subjected to a strain. — 3. Kusy ; not 
forci'd; natural. 

unstranget (mi-stranj'), a. [MF. uustraiap'; 
< au-i “h sfraiaa\\ Not strange; well known. 
t'haitcer. Astrolal»e. li. 17. 
unstratified (un-stral 'i-fid ), a. 1. In hot., not 
stratilied; nol arranged in clearly defniabh' 
layers or strata : ap])lii'd to tlio thalii of certain 
licliiMis. — 2. In {fro/., not st ratified,— Unstarati- 
lled rocks, rocks » in* h lui\e md l)cen dcpositcii from wa- 
ter; lutisMivo rocks. roc‘kM which have hoeii formed b> tiic 
action of lire, or were «»ngiiiall,v part of the eiuth’a cnist. 

unstrengtht (un -.strength'), ?<. [< ME, uii- 

strnaftla, uiistmicthe ; < a«-l + streiafth.j Lack 
of strength; wtuikness, jlnnru lUwlc, p. 232. 
[ Hare.] 

unstressed (un-strest'), a. Not pronounced 
with stress, as a vow<‘l; unacconted. 

'I’lit' a, it kIiouM be added, ia not French k, but an xin 
etr,'aHtd form of the Old I'niglinh preposition on, 

77ic .icadfiny, Mareb 14, lSi)l, p, 260. 

unstretch (uu-stn'ch'), r. t. To become un- 
stretched ; rela \ tension. Philos, Maq.,tSX\\ ser., 
XXV. 101), 

unstriatedCun-stn'n-ted), a. Not striated; un 
striped : us, uustnated muscular fiber. 
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unstring (un -string')* 1* To deprive of 
strings; also, to relax or untune the strings of: 
as, to mistruqf a hai*p. Cowpery Task, ii. 728. 

— 2. To loose; untie. Dryaeti, Eclogues, vi. 
28. — 3. To take from a string: as, to nustriruj 
beads. — 4. To relax the tension of; loosen; 
weaken : as, to umtHng the nerves. 

unstringed (un-stringd'), a. Not stringed; as, 
an uustriuffcd viol. Shak.y Kich. II., i. 3. 162. 
unstrongf (un-str6ng'), a, [ME. unstroug, < 
AS. nustrangy ntwtroug, < mm-, not, + strangy 
strong: see «m- 1 and afrowo.] Not strong; in- 
firm ; weak. Owl and Nlghtingaley 1. 561. 
unstruck (un-struk'), a. Not struck; not great- 
ly impressed. */. PhlHpSy Blenheim. [Karo.] 
unstudied (un-stud'id), a. 1. Not studied • not 
premeditated. 

Heady and unstudied words. Dryden. 

2. Not labored; easy; natural: as, an unstud- 
ied style; unstudied grace. — 3. Not having 
studied; unacquainted; unskilled; unversed. 

Not so unstudied in the nature of councils us not to 
know, etc. Up. Jewell, Life (1085), p. .SO. 

4. Not devoted to or occupied by study ; not 
passed in study. 

The defects of their unstudied years. 

Milton, Tetrachoi'don. 

unstuff! (un-stuf'), V. t. [< ME. unsiujfen.^ To 
empty; hence, to depopulate. 

He seldc he wolde not leto the reame he vnetujffeA of 
pe]d«, but tliei niygbt hem well defi'uiide yef eny enmyes 
ciitietl in to the luiide. Merlm (E. E. T. S.), ii. 808. 

unstuffed (un-Htuft'), a. Not stuffed; not 
erowd<^d. Shak., K. and J., ii. 3. 37. 
unsubduable (un-sub-du'a-bl ), a. Not capable 
of being sulxlued or conquered ; iincomjiiera- 
blo; invincible. Kehama, xviii. 5. 

unsubdued (Uii-8nb-<lud'), a. Not subdued ; not 
brought into subjection; not conquered; as, 
nat ions or puHsioiis tmsnbdued. 

Unsubdued pride and eiiuilty against David. 

J. Kdwards, Works, III. 48. 

unsubject (nn-sub'jekt), a. [< ME. ^uusuhffet, 
nusiafvt ; < mm-* 4* subject.] Wot subject; not 
lialire. 

By fix’d decrees, vmubjeet to her will. J. UnUfie. 

unsubmission (un-sub-mish'qn), m. Ilnsubmis- 
siveness; disobedience. i'MMc]/,Eir(‘nicon,p.24. 

I Han*.] 

unsubmissive (un-sub-mis'iv), a. Not submis- 
sive; disobedient. South, Sermons, X. v. 
unsubmissively (nn-sub-mis'iv-li), adv. In an 
uusubinissive manner. 

unsubmissiveness (un-sub-mis'iv-nes), n. The 
cliaract<*r or state of being unsubmissive; dis- 
obedience, 

unsubmitting (un-sub-mit'ing), a. Not sub- 
mitting; not obsequious; not readily yielding. 
Thoius<ai, Heasoiis, Hummer, 
unsuborainate (un-sub-or'di-nat), a. Not sub- 
ordinate; not of inferior rank’, dignity, class, 
or ord(*r. 

A oertiiino uiK|U<*Btiotiahlc rntriarchat. Independent and 
uxmibordiiuite tl» tlie Crowiie Y 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

unsubstantial (un-sub-slan'shal), a. 1. N(d 
substantial; not solid: as, nnsubsiautial nir. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 1. 7. — 2. Not real; not having 
substance; imaginary; illusive: as, nusubstau- 
fiat forms. Jlatvv, Lady •lane (Ircy, iv. — 3. Not 
having good substance; not strong or stout: as, 
an «M.vM/>.s7owfm/ building: unsubstantial cloth. 

— 4. Not giving substanco or strength; weak ; 
not strengthoning or invigorating. 

Lik«’ tliem feocoaiiuts] prohahly they yield a nutriment 
tliat IS wiitory and unsubatantmL 

Coi)k, Fiist Voyage, III. ix. 

unsubstantiality (un-sub stan shi-uFi-ti), M. 

1. The state or character of being unsubstan- 
tial, in any sense. 

Something of uiimbtstantiaUty and uncertainty had be- 
set my h(»peH. Charlotte Uronte, .lane Eyre, xxiv. 

2. An unsubstantial or illusive thing. 

A thing of witfheraft, a sort of fungus growth out of 
the grave, an umubetantialitu nUogetlier. 

Uawthot'nc, .Septiniiiis Felton. 

Unsubstantialize (iin-sub-Rtan'shal-iz), r. t. 
[< unsubstantial 4* Jze.] To rentier unsub- 
staiitiul. Wordsworth, Excursion, ix. 
unsubstantiation (un-sub-stau-shi-a'shon), n. 
A depriving of substantiality. 

He [Berkeley) would jirobaidy have been Bailsfiud with 
this acknowledgment, as a sufileient unsubstantiation of 
matter. A. C. Fraeer, Berkeley, p. 201. 

unsncceedablet (un-suk-RoMa-bi). a. [< unJ 
4* succeed 4* -able,] Not capable of succeed- 
ing or of bringing about the desired effect or 
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result; not able or likely to succeed. Sir T, 
Brotene, Vulg, Err., i. 2. 
unsucceeded (^un-suk-se'ded), «r. Not succeed* 
ed or followed. Milton, P. L., v. 821. 
unsuccess (un-suk-ses'), n. Lack of success; 
failure. Browning, Ring and Book. II. 144. 
unsuccessful (un-suk-ses'ffil), a. Not success- 
ful ; not producing the desired event ; not for- 
tunate. Milfmiy P. L., X. 35. 
unsuccessfully (uu-suk-ses'ffil-i), adv. In an 
unsuccessful manner; without success; un- 
fortunately. South. 

unsuccessfulness (un-suk-ses'ful-nes), n. The 
state of being unsuccessful. Milton, Ans. to 
Eikon Basilike, $ 18. 

unsuccessive (un-suk-ses'iv), a. Without suc- 
cession. 

While Clod to his diinslghted, doubtful thought 
Duration boundless, umucceetdoe taught. 

Up. Ken. The Monk and the fill’d. 
un8Uccorable,unBUccourable(un-suk'qr-a-bl), 
a. Not callable of being succored or remedied. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
unsucked ( nn-sukt'), a. Not sucked ; not drawn 
or drained by the mouth. 

The teats, . . . uiuoick'd of lamb or kid. 

MUton, P. L., ix. 588. 

unsufferablet (un-suf'iT-a-bl), a. [< ME. i/n- 
suprabil ; < tin-^ 4* sujf'erable.] Insufferable; 
intolerable. 

Tormented with the uneufferable load of his Father’s 
wrath. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18:t6), I. 29f>. 

unsufferablyt ( un-suf ' cr-a-bli ), ndv. Insuffera- 
bly ; intolerably. Vanbrugh, Provoked Wife, i. 
unsufficiencet (un-su-fish'ens), n. Insufiicience. 
unsufiBiciencyf (un-su-tisli 'en-si ), n. Insufficien- 
cy. Hooker, Kccles. Polity, ii. 8. 
unsufficientt (un-su-fish'ent), a. Insufficient. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, ]>. 301. 
unsufiSicientlyf (un-sui-fiRh'ent-li), adv. Insuf- 
ficiently. Hooker, Eccles. l^olity, vi. 
nuftiiffiningnftRR (un-sii-fi'sing-nes), n. Insuf- 
ficiency. ( 'otevidije. 

unsuit *(un-Hui'), i\ i. [< f/M-1 4- suit.J ■ To bo 
unsuitable for; be out of accordance with. 

The sprightly twang of th<{ melodious lute 

Agrees not with my voice ; and l»oth unmit 

IVly uiitim’d fortunoH. Quarlee, Emblems, IV. xv. 

unsuitability (nn-su-ta-biPi-ti), M. The clini ' 
actor or state of being unsuitable; unsuitable- 

U(*KS. 

I'bc title r61e was taken by , a capable artist, whose 

earnestness componsated to some extent for her natural 
umttit ability lor the part. Athetneum, No. 8181, p. 400. 

unsuitable (im-su'ta-bl), a. Not suitoble, fit, 
or adapted; ineapatilo of suiting ; unfit; incon- 
gruous: improper. Milton, P. K., iii. 132. 
unsuitableness (un-su'ta-bl-nes), n. The state 
or eliarac.ter of boin^ unsuitable; unfitness; 
incongruity; impropriety. South. 
unsuitably (un-sfi'ta-bli), adv. In an unsuit- 
able manner; unfitly; inadequately; improp- 
erly; incongruously. IWotsou. 
unsuited (un-su'ted), a. Not suited, (a) Not 
suitable or adapted; unfit, (b) Not aecommodated or 
fitted ; unsupplied with whut is wanted. Uurke, Letter 
to a Noble Lord. 

unsuiting (un-su'ting), a. Not suiting; not 
suitable. 

Joys umuitiug to tby nge. Diyden, tr. of Lucretius, iii. 

unsullied (un-surid), a. Not sullied, (a) Not 

stuined ; not taniisbed. 

Maiden hommr . . . pure 
As the UHMulhed lily. Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 362. 
(6) Not disgraced; free from imputation of evil; pure; 
stainless. Pope, Diinriad, i. 158. 

unsung (un-sung'), a. 1. Not sung; not recited 
musically, as a song: as^ ‘Mialf yet remains 
unsung, MtUon, P. L., vii. 21. — 2. Not cole- 
bratecl in verse or song. Whittier, Dedication, 
unsunned (un-sund'), a. Not exposed to tho 
sun ; not lighted by the sun ; dark ; hence, fig- 
uratively, not cheered ; gloomy. Shak., Cym- 
belinc, ii. 5. 13. 

nnsunny (un-sun 'i), a. Not sunny ; not bright, 
dazzling, or radiant, as with pleasure or joy ; 
gloomy. 

We marvel at thee much, 

0 damsel, wearing this %mninny face 
To him who won thee glory. 

Tennyeon, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

unsupipliable (nn-su-pli'a-bl), a. Not capable 
of being supnlied. ChilTingworth. 
UnsupportaDie (un-su-por'ta-bl). a. Insup- 
portable. Bp. Hall, Sermon bn Gal. v. 1. 
unsupportabieness (un-sn-por'ta-bl-nes), w. 
Iiisupportableuess. Bp. Wilkins, Natural Re- 
ligion, ii. 7. 

unsupportably (nn-su-por'ta-bli), adv. Insup- 
portaoly. South, Sermons, tl. 5. 
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unsupported (un-su-por^ed). a. Not support- 
ed; not uphela; not sustainea; not maintained; 
not countenanced ; not aided, 
unsupportedly (un-su-pdr'ted-li), adt\ In an 
unsupported manner ; without support, 
unsuppressed (un-su-prest'), a. Not sun- 
pressed; not held or kept under ; not subdued; 
not quelled; not put down: as^ unsiippressed 
laughter or applause ; unsuppressed rebellion, 
unsure (un-shor'), o, [< ME. unsure^ unsewer; 
< ttn-i 4* sure.'] Not sure; not fixed; not cer- 
tain. Shak,j T. N., ii. 3. 50. 
unsured (un-sh5rd'), a. Not made sure; not 
securely established. 

By this knot thou ghalt so surely tie 
Thy now utuured assurance to the crown. 

Shak., K. John, li. 1. 471. 

unsurely (un-shOr'li), adv. In an unsure 
manner; unsafely; xmoortainly. Daniel ^ Civil 
Wars, ii. 

unsurety t ( un -shOr ' ti ) , w. U ncertainty ; doubt. 

Sir T, Mor(\ Works, p. 319. 
unsunnountable (un-ser-moun'ta-bl), a. In- 
surmountable. WarburtOHj Divine Legation, 
iv. $ 2. 

unsurpassable (uu-s^r-p^is'^bl), a. Nut capa- 
ble of being surpassed, excelled, or exceede<l. 
Thackeray, 

unsurpassably (un-s^r-pks'a-bli), adv. In an 
unsurpassable manner or degree ; so as not to 
be surpassed. Athenmum^ No. 3263, p. 599. 
unsurpassed (un-s6r-pfist'), a. Not surpassed, 
excelled, exceeded, or outdone. liyron, Childe 
Harold, iv. 

unsurrendered (un-su-ren'd^rd), a. Not sur- 
rendered; not given up or delivered: as, an 
unsurrendered prize. Cowper^ Iliad, vii. 
unsusceptibility (un-sn-sep-ti-biri-ti), n. The 
(inality or state of being unsusceptible, 
unsusceptible (un-3u-8ei)'ti-bl), a. Not sus- 
ceptible; insusceptible: as, nnsuseejjfibJe of 
stain. Swiff. 

unsuspeett (nn-sus-i)ekt'), a. Unsusiiected. 
Milton, V. L., ix. 771. 

unsuspected (un-sus-pek'ted), a. Not suspoel- 

ed. (a) Not considered os likely to have done an evil act 
or to have a disposition to evil : as, a person vimtsperttnl 
of evil. Pope, Moral Essays, iii., note, (h) Not inifiKined 
to exist ; not surmised ; nut mistrusted : us, an unmxpected 
evil. 

unsuspectedly (un-sus-pek'ted-lil, adv. In an 
unsuspected manner ; without suspicion. Mil- 
ton, Touching Hirelings, 
unsuspectedness (nn-sus-puk'ted-nes), n. The 
stato of being unsuspected. FiiUcr, Cli. Hist., 
X. ii. 27. {Davies.) 

unsuspecting (un-sua-pek'ting), a. Not sns- 
pecting; unsuspicious; not imagining that any 
111 is designed. 

To circumvent an uimiepecHng wi^^ht. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, v. 

unsuspectingly (nn-sus-pek'ting-li), adv. In 
an unsuspecting manner; without suspicion, 
unsuspectingness (un-sus-pok 'ting-nes), n. The 
stato of being unsuspecting ; freedom from sus- 
picion. 

Her quiet-eyed uniiVS 2 * 6 ctinffnem only makes her the 
more a part of his delicate entertaliiiiieiit. 

II . dames, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 25,'!. 

UlUnspicion (un-sus-pish'qn), n. Lack of sus- 
picion ; imsuspiciousncss.* 

Old men may come here, through their own heedleas- 
ness and unswtpicion. Diekem. 

unsuspicious (mi-sus-pish'us), a. Not suspi- 
cious. (a) Not Inclined U» suspect or imagine evil ; un- 
sUBiiecting. 

When a wagon-load of valuable merchandise had been 
smuggled ashore, at noonday, perhaps, and directly be- 
neath their nnsusiiicioufs noses. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, p. 31. 

(b) Not raising, or tending to raise, suspicion : as, unaus- 
piciouH conduct, (c) Not }>assed in suspicion ; free from 
anything likely to cause suspicion. [Bare.] 

But farewell now to unampidous nights. 

Ctnoper, Task, iv. 6G6. 

unsuspiciously (un-sus-pish'us-li), adv. In an 
unsuspicious manner; uususpectingly ; without 
suspicion. 

unsnspiciousness (un-sus-pish'ns-nes), n. The 
character or state of being unsuspicious, 
unsustainable (un-sus-ta'na-bl ), a. Not capa- 
ble of being sustained, maintained, or support- 
ed. Barrow, Sermons, I. xviii. 
unsnstained (un-sus-tand *), a. Not sustain ed ; 
not maintained, upheld, or supported. Dryden, 
iEneid, xi. 

unsaddle (un-swod'l), v. t. To remove swad- 
dling-bands from, as a young child; by exten- 
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sion. to unswathe ; release from bandages, or 
the like. 

Clap. Puppy has scarce utmeatidlad my legs yet. 

Tur/e. What, wisps on your wedding-day? 

B. Jotiam, Tale of u Tub, I. 2. 

unswathe (un-swaTH'), r. t, [< -f swathe^.'} 
To take a swathe from ; relieve from a bandage. 

In the morning on old woman camu to unawathe me. 

Addiaou, Spectator, No. 90. 

nnswayable (un-swa'a-bl), a. [< «m-1 + sway 
+ •able,'] Incapable of’ being swayed, governed, 
or infiueneed by another. Shak., Cor., v. 6. 26. 

unswayed (un-awatr), «. Not swayed, (a) Not 
wielded. Shak., Blch. HI., iv. 4. 470. <^) Not biased, 
ccmtrolled, or influenced : ns, unmniyed by passion or am* 
bitnii. Sandi/a, Travailes (1062), p. 120. 

unsvayedness (un-swad'nes), n. The state of 
being unswayed ; steadiness. Hales. Kemains, 
p. 246. 

unswear (nil -swar'),t>. I. trans. To recant, re- 
voke, or recall by a subsequent oath ; retract 
by a second oath ; abjure. 

No more than he’ll umnvear. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 31. 

n. intrans. To recant or recall on oath. 

For who would uot oft swoare, 

And oft unatoenre, a Diademe to heart*? 

Spmaer, Mother Hub. Talc. 

unsweatt ( un-swet' ),v. t. To remove or roduc o 
the sweating of ; ease or cool after exercise or 
toil. 

The interim of unateeating themselves . . . may, with 
profit and delight, he taken up with solemn music. 

Milton, On Edueation. 

nnsweating (un-swet'ing), a. Not sweating or 
perspiring; as, an unsweatiwj brow'. Drydni, 
tr. of Juvenal, iii. 117. 

unsweet (un-swet'), a. [Formerly also in var. 
unsoot, q. V. ; < ME. unswete, < AS. unswefe, ik> 1 
sweet, < un-, not, + swetc, see and 

sweet.} Not sweet, in any stuise. 

IjCte, 

That is u flood of helle UHKteete. 

Chaucer, House of Fume, 1. 72. 

With voice uimeeet. J. Itailhe. 

unsweeten (un-swe'tn), r. t. To deprivt' of 
sweetness; make unsweet. 

Wore all my joys essential, and so mighty 
Ah the affected world believes I taste, 

'I'liia object wore enough to unaweeten all 

Chapman and Shirley, Chahot, Admiral of Frant'c, v 

Unswellt (nn-Hwcl'), r. [< ME. M/ovirdfr// , < 
+ swell.] To cease from swelling. 

Fhheti gall the welle 
Of Iiire feres and tho hoi-te nnawelle. 

Chaueer, Troilus, iv. 114(;. 

unswept (im-swept'), a. Not swept. («) Not 
cleaned by pasMing or ruhbiug a brush, broom, oi Ih'Soui 
over. Shak., M. W. of W., v. fi. 48. {b) Not cleunetl up 
or reuioveil hv Bwt*eplug, as dust. Shak., (’or., ii. .3. 12(1. 
(<•) Not niovetl or passed over with n sweeping moti<in or 
action. 

Foam unnarpt by wandering gusts. Courier, Hind, \i. 

unswerving (un-swer'ving), a. Not deviating 
from any rule, standard, or course; iindevial- 
iiig; nnwav(‘ring; firai. 

unswervingly (un-swer'ving-li), adr. Witli- 
out swerving; undtwiatingly ; firmly. 

unsworn (un-swom'), a. Not sworn. («) Not 
hound by mu oj»th ; not having taken an oath : as uu uti- 
Hwom w'ltuesh. {h) Not soleniiily proiumneod oi lakin. 

Hei solemn oath lomaiiied umaeorn. 

Cowptr, odyssey, x, 

unsyllabled (un-sira.-bld), a. Not syllabled; 
not articulated, uttered, or pronounced; not 
divided into syllables. 

Unsymmetric (un-si-met'rik), a. Bame as un~ 
st/tnntrJrieaL 

unsyminetrical (un-si-nKt'ri-k.al), a. Lack- 
ing symiindry; asy'mmctricul ; specifically, in 
botany, said of such flow(*rs us lack nuinericfil 
symmetry — that is, have the parts in the dif- 
ferent cyides of unequal number. Bee sytntnef- 
rical, 5. 

unsymmetrically (un-si-met'ri-knl-i), «r/c. In 
an unsyrnmetrical manner; without symmetry. 

Unsyminetry (un-sim'e-tri), w. Want of spn- 
metry; dispro]»ortiou; asymmetry. 

Each rneiuher of a plant will display . . . nrngnametry 
or asymmetry when* tliere is partial or entire deimrture 
from a hahitice of siin-ouitdirig actions. 

II. Spencer, Prln. of Biol. (Auier. ed. 1872), § 220. 

unsympathizability ( un-Him'’^pii-t lii-za -b i r i - 
ti), n. Tlie quality or state of being iinsympfi- 
thizable. 

Unsympathizable (un-sim'pa-tlii-za-bl), a. Ill- 
capable of awakening sympatliy. 

nnsympathy (un-sim'purthi), n. Lack of syra- 
patliy. 


untangle 

How true the una\tmpathy as well as the sympathy of 
nature. Wilherjm'ce, lu Life by it. G. Wilberforce, IT. aof). 

[{Eiwyc. Diet.) 

unsystematic (un-sis-te-mnt'ik), a. Not syste- 
matic ; not founded upon or in accord with a 
system; not having a defined system or plan ; 
lacking regular order, distribution, or an*ange- 
meiit. 

Desultory unsyatematie endeavours. 

Burke, On the Present Discontents (1771). 
sSim, irregular. 

unsystematical (uu-sis-te-mat'i-kal), a. Same 
as unsystematic. 

unsystematically (un-sis-te-mat'i-kal-i), adv. 
In an unsystematic manner; irregularly. 

untacbet, r. t. [ME., < + taehe^.] To carve. 

Vntache that curlewe. Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 2(J,'). 

untack (un-tak'), r. t. To separate (that which 
is tacked); disjoin; loosen; release. 

Sir, the little adoe which me thinks T find in untacking 
these pleasant Mophisnies puts men into the mood to till 
you a tale ere I i)roceed further. 

Milton, Kefumiatiun in Eng., ii. 

untackle (un-tak'l), r. t. [< late ME. untaeklen ; 
< ww-2 + tackle.] To unhitch ; unharm’ss. 

But vso to vntaekle them once in a day. 

PalladiuB, Husbondrie, p. 62. 

untainted^ (un-tan'ted), a. [< unA -i- tainted, 
1 )]». of taini^, r.] 1. Not rendered impure by 

admixture; not impregnated with foul matter: 
as, untainted air. 

Narcissus pining o’er tiie untainted stream. 

Keaia, To Leigh II nut. 

2. Not sullied; not stained; unblemished. 

Whiii stiOMger hreustplute ihan n heart untainted ^ 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 232. 

3. Not r(}nd(‘red unsavory by putre8C(‘iice : as, 
untainted meat. 

untainted'^^f (un-tan 'led), a. [< unA -f tainted, 
pp. of laint''^, v.\ Not attainted; not charged 
with a crime; not accus(Ml. 

Within Ibeso five lionrs lived Lord Hiistings, 
Untainted, niicxiimined, free, nt liberty. 

Shak., Hich. III., Jli. 6. P. 

untaintedly (un-tan'ted-li), adv. In an nn- 
taiiit(‘(l mniiner ; in a manner fr('(' from taint, 
stain, or bJomisli. South, S(»rniouH, V. i. 

untaintedness (un-tan't(‘d-iK'H), n. The state 
of being untainted; fnuHlom from taint, slain, 
or blemish. Bp. Halt, B(‘mjou on 1 John i. 5. 

untaken (un-ta'kn), a. Not taken, in any sense. 

It eiuniot staml with the love and wisdom of (Jod to 
leave such order nntnken as is iiecesBaiy for the due gov- 
ernment of bis Church. Hooker, Eotleb. Polity, iii. 11. 

untalented (un-tal'en-ted), a. Not talented; 
not gifted; not atico’fnplished or clever. 

'I’lils is the sort of stuff y«m must he sullsfled with from 
a poor untalented girl. 

JliehardHon, Sir Charles Graudison, vil. 6. {Dariee.) 

untalked (un-takt'), a. Not talked or spoken. 
-Untalked of, not talked or spoken aliont ; not inudo 
the sui>jcet of talk. Shak., It. uiid J., iii. 2. 7. 

untamable (un-ta'ma-l>l), a. Not canable of 
being tamed, doTTK-stlealed, siibjugatetf, or sub- 
dued; uot to 1 m‘ reiidenMl tnmcN docile, or s(‘r 
viceable io man ; inca)>ahle of being brought 
from a wild, savage, barl»arous, rude, or violent- 
static: as,’ an untamable tiger; an untantahfr 
savage; uuta mahle pnHHHmH, Barrow, Bermons, 
1. iii. Also unfamrahlr. 

untamableneSB ( un-ta'ma-bl nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being untamed. Also untanii- 
aideness. 

untame (un-tam'), a. Not tame; wild. 

Ida, . . . iiiiisc of hrasts nntame. 

Chapman, Iliad, viii. 41, 

untamed (un-tamd'), a. [< ME. untamed, un- 
frnnd, untemed; as unA -f- tantrd.'] Not turned. 
(a) Notruclaimed from wildness; not domesth'ntcd ; not 
inude fuiniliui with man ; as, an untammi beast. Locke. 
And her eve has a glance more sternly wild 
'riian even that of a forest child 
In its feailchs and untamed freedom should he. 

Whittier, Mogg M« gone. 

(h) Not snlMined; not brought under control: as, u lur* 
Iniient, untamed mind. 

A pcojile very Ktnhl)orn and unta^ned. 

Sjienaer, State* of Ireland. 

untamedness ( un-tamd'nes), n. The cliaracter 
or state of being untamed. Leujhlon, Com. on 
1 iN'terv. (Ivneyr. Diet.) 

untangibly (uu-tan'ji-bli), adr. Intangibly. 

untangle (un-tang'gl), v. t. To loose from t ali- 
ghts or intricacy ; disentangle ; henc(i, to fr<*e 
from ernbarrassTnent, doubt, or uiic.crtainty; re- 
solve; clear up; (jxplain. 

(fjdangle but this cruel chain. Prior, False Friend, iii. 
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If Loonom’s innocent, aho inny vrUangle all. 

Vanlfntgh, Love Disarmed. 

nntappicef (un-lap'is), r. [< + tuppir^ff 

tapjnsh.] I. mtrauH. To como out of coiicoal- 
ineiit. 

Now ril untappic^. 

Fletcher and Moftsinffer, A Very Wom.an, lil. 6. 

II. irons. To drive out of conoefilment, as 
parae. 

nntarnislied (un-tar'iiisht), «. Not soiled; not 
tamishod; not stained; unblemished: as, ?/w- 
iarniahcd silk; a?> untarnished reimtation. 

untastet (un-tast'), r, t. To take away a tasie 
from ; cause to feel <lisgust or distaste for. 

Could not by all inuans inlsbt ))o devis'd 
tint ante them of this ^eat disgust. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vlii. 

untasted (un-tas'ted), a. Not tasted; not tried 
by the taste or tongue; lienee, not experieneed 
or enjoyed. 

imtaugnt (un-tat'), a. [< ME. mitomjhtj un~ 
tafflit; i un-^ + tau(/hi^.‘] Not taught, (a) Not 
initructed; not educateli ; unietteroci; Illiterate. 

Better unfedde thon vn-tavphte. 

Italieee Itnok (E. K. T. S.), p. 848. 

<&) Unskilled; not havini? uhu or practice. 

BufTolk's Iniperiul tongue iH Htern and rough, 

. , . untaught to plead for favour. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 12‘2. 

<<?) Not made the subject of teaching or instruction ; not 
communicated by teaching. 

With untaught Joy I’hnraoh the Nows doesheai', 

And little thiiikM their fate attendH on hiiu, and his so 
near. Cowley, Pindarie Odes, xlv. 12. 

<d!) Not having 1earnu(] liy experience ; ignorant. 

Insatiate t(» luiraue 

Vain war with lieavon ; and, liy snutiess untaught, 

His proud inioginations thus dlsidayed. 

MUton, r. L.,li. 9. 

Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue. 

Wordsworth, Female Vagrant. 

lintax (un-taks'), v, t. To remove a tax from. 

Untax the clothing of sixty inilllnii people. 

Report of Sec. cf Tremury, 188(1, I. Ivll 

imtaxed ( un-takst/ ),a. N ot taxed . (a ) Not charged 
wltli or llRuIe to pay taxes. T. Warton. (h) Notcliarged 
with any fault, offense, etc. ; not accused. 

Oouimuii speech, which leaves no virtue untaxed. 

Raeon, Learning, i. 

Tin taafth (uTi-td(di'), r. t, 1, To cause f o forged, 
disbelit^ve, or give uj> what has been taught. 

If they chano't to be taught any thing good, or of their 
own accord liad loarn't it, they might see that presently 
untaught them by tlie cnstome ami ill example of their 
elders. MUton, Apology for HinectymniiUH. 

2. To rnuko forgolttm; makt^ to cease from be- 
ing acquired by instruction. 

But we, by art, unteach what nature tauglit. 

Dryden, liidluir Biiipcrour, 1. 1. 

Iinteachable (un-te'clia-bl), o. Not teachable 
or docile ; iiuiocile. Milton, Tetracliordoii. 

unteachableness (un-le'clia-bl-m^s), n. The 
character or state of being uiitciachnble ; ab- 
sence of docility. 

Unteani (un-tdm'). r. t. To unyokt' a team 
from; take a team, as of horses or oxen, from. 

Justice and authority laid by the rods and axes us soon 
as tlie sun untcamed ills eliarlot. 

Jer. Taylor (ed. IS.S.'')), Works, I. 212. 

Xmtell (un-teT), v. t. To recall, us what has 
been told; make as if not told or enuirierated. 

That time could turne up his swift sandy glasse 

To unteU tlie dayes, and to rt^deenie tliese hours. 

Ueymml, W(*man Killeil with Klmltiess. 

imtexnper (un-tem'pf'r), v. t. To remov(‘ the 
temper from, as iimtal; hence, to soften ; mol- 
lify. 

1 darc> not swear tiiou iovest me *, yot my blood begins 
to flatter me tliat thou dost, notwitlistaiulliig the poor 
and untctniwrintf effect of my visage. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 241. 

The study ot sciences does more soften and untcinper 
the eoiirngt's of men than any way fortitle snil Incite 
them. Cotton, tr. of Muiitaigiic's Essays, xlx. {Dat^icH.) 

imtemperatet (un-tem'jii’T-at), o. Intemper- 
at<‘. Tttue.'t' Whtsilv (E. K. T. S.l, p. fiS, 
imtemperatelyf (un-ttun'per-rit-li), adv. In- 
tern Jieratidy. 

Tintempered (tin -tern 'p('‘rd), rt. Not tempered. 

(<i) Not duly mixed for use : as, untctnjtcrtui lime. 

S<» it WHS not long that tliis vntcmiwred mortar would 
iiohi U>getln*i tiicse imildings. 

Pw'chas, Pilgrinnu^e, p. 278. 
(ft) N«d l)i ought to tlie desired state of iiardness : as, w»<- 
tempered steel (c) Nut i»roiiglit to a lit or proper state 
geiu‘rail> ; not regulated, moderated, or controlled: not 
iiiolUtlod : us, untemitcred sexerity. Johnson, Life of 
Waller. 

The untcmjhwcd spirit of niudnesa 

Rurke, Ap]>eal from Old to New Wliigt. 
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untempterf (un-temp'ter), n. [ME., < aw-l + 
tempter.'] One who does not tempt. 

8othe1y God is untempter of enyl thin^ 

Wyelif, Jos. 1. 13. 

untexnptible (un-tompt'i-bl), a. Not capable 
of being tempted. 

Absolute purity is untemptible, as In God. 

Bushnell, Sermons for New Life, xiv. 

untemptibly (un-tempt'i-bli), adv. So as not 
t,(> l»c tempted. Bushnett. 
untenability (un-ten-a^bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
or state of l^ing untenable; in defensibleness, 
untenable (un-ten'a-bl), a. 1. Not tenable; 
that cannot be held* in possession : as, an <m- 
hwY/ftte post or fori. Clarendon. — 2. That can- 
not be maintained by argument; not defensi- 
ble : as, an untenable doctrine. 

All others give up such false opinions as untenable. 

Goldsmith, I he Bec, No. 1. 

untenableness (un-ten'a-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being untenable ; untenability. 
untenant (un-ten'ant), r. t. [< + tenant^.] 

To deprive of a tenant or teqants; expel or re- 
move a dweller from ; evict ; dislodge. 

He gets possession of their affections, whence all the 
power of man cannot untenaiU him. 

Rev. T. A daws, Works, I. 202. (Davies.) 

untenantable (un-ten'an-ta-bl), a. Not fit to 
be tenanted or occupied as a dwelling ; unin- 
habitable. 

Frozen and untenantable regions. Whewell. 

untenanted (un-ten 'an-ted), a. Not occupied 
by a tenant; not inbabitod. Sir W. Temple. 
untender (un-ten 'd^r), a. 1. Not tender; not 
soft. — 2. Wanting sensibility or affection. 
Lear, flo young, and so untender f 
Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Shade., King Lear, i. 1. 108. 

untendered (un-ten'd^urd), a. Not tendered; 
not offered : as, untendered money or tribute. 
Shale., Cymbeline, iii. 1. 10. 
untenderly (un-tenM6r-li), adv. In an unten- 
der manner; without affection, 
untent (un-tent'), v. t. [< w//-'-* + tenC.] To 
bring out of a tent. [Rare.] 

Why will ho not upon our fair request 
Untent Ids pcrsoii, and share the air with us? 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 8. 178. 

untented ( un-ton 't(^d), a. 1. Not inclosed in 
or jjrovided with a tent or tents: as, an un- 
tented army. — 2. Having no tents erected upon 
it: as, an unR'nied field. — 3. Not having a med- 
ical tout applied ; hence, not having the pain 
lessetied. [Rare.] 

The uv tented woiindings of a father’s curso 
Pierce every sense about thee ! 

Shak., Lear, i. 4. 822. 

untenty (un-ten 'ti), a. Incautious; careless. 
Scott. [Scotch.] 

unterminated (uii-ter'mi-na-ted), a. Without 
end; having no terminntion. 

Any unterminated straight line extending in the same 
direction as this last one widclt intersects one of the two 
fomier, shall also liitorHect the other. Mature, XL1 11. r>54. 

untetebet, u. [ME., < mm- + fr/c/tc, far/tc.] An 
evil habit ; a disgraceful act. 

Seththe forsothe til this time • non vn-ietche ho ne wrougt, 
But hath him bore h( > huxumly - that ich )>um him preyseth. 

WUliam of Paleme (K. E. T. S.), 1. fHW. 

untether (un-teTH'er), r. t. [< WM-- + tether.] 
To release from a tether; sot free, as an ani- 
mal confined to a certain range by a rope or 
<‘hain. Athenmum, No. 3277, p. 226. 
untbankH (uu-thaugk'), w. [< ME. unthanh, 
nnthonk, unthonc, < AS. unthanc (= OHG. mw- 
danCj undaneh, MHO. G. undank), ingratitude. 
< WW-, not, 4- thane, thank, gratitude : see aw-i 
and thank.] 1. No thanks; ingratitude; ill will. 
Thus shal Ich have uidhimke on every svde. 

Chancier, Troilus, v. (199. 

2. Harm; injury; misfortune. 

Unthank come on his hand that liooiid liym so. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 162. 

unthank'^f (un-thangk'), r. t. [< mw- 2 -b thank.] 
To recant or retiall, as one’s thanks ; unsay, as 
what has been suidby wayof acknowledgment. 
Jhike. W o are not pleas'd she should depart. 

Seh. Then Vll unthank your goodness. 

Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, Iii. 3. 

untbanked (un-tlmngkt'), a, l. Not thanked; 
not repaid with acknowledginents. — 2. Not re- 
ceived with thankfulness. [Rare.] 

iqiwelcome freedom, and unthatiked reprieve. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 387. 

unthankesf. [ME., also unthonkes, gen. of un- 
thank, used adverbially with the possessive pro- 
nouns, ‘ not of his, her, their, my, thy, your, our 
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accord ’ : see unthank^ and cf. ihankes.] A form 
U8(^d only in the phrases 1m ^ thy, etc., unthankea, 
not of his, thy, etc., accord; involuntarily. 

unthankfhl (un-thangk'ful), a. 1. Not thank- 
ful ; ungrateful ; not making acknowledgments 
for good received. Luke vi. 35. — 2. Not repaid 
with thanks; unacceptable. 

One of the most unthankful offices in the world. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8. 

3. Giving no return ; unproductive. 

Ihe husbandman ought not, for one unthankful yesx, to 
forsake the plough. B. Jomon, Bartholomew Fair, ill. 1. 

unthankflllly (un-thangk'ftil-i), adv. In an 
unthankful or ungrateful manner; without 
thanks: ungratefully. Boyle. 

unthankfulness (un-thangk'ful-nes), n. Un- 
gratefulness; want of a sense of kindness or 
benefits; ingratitude. 

Immoderate favours breed first unthaiikfulness, and 
uf terwoi d hate. Sir J. Hayward. 

nn think (un-thingk'), v. t. [< un-^ + think.] To 
retract in thought ; remove from* the mind op 
thought; think differently about. 

I'o unthink your speaking, 

And to say so no more. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., il. 4. 104. 

That the same thing is not thought ami unthought, re- 
solved aud unresolved, a thousand times in a day. 

J. Howe, Works, I. 71. 

unthinkability (un-thing-ka-bil'i-ti), n. [< un- 
thinkable + -ity (see -bility).] Tlie character of 
being unthinkable. 

But genuine determinism occupies a totally different 
ground ; tiot the impotence hut the unthinkability of free- 
will is what it affirms. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychol., IL f>74. 

unthinkable (uu-thiiig'ka-bl), a. That cannot 
be made an object of thought ; that cannot be 
thought; iucogitable. 

Wliat is contradictory is unthinkable. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Hetaph. and Logic, HI. v. 

unthinker (uu-thiiig'k6r), n. One who does 
not think, or who is not given to thinking; a 
thoughtless person. [Rare.] 

Thinkers and unthinkers by the million are gpoiitano- 
ously at their post, doing what is in them. 

Carlyle, French Kev., I. iv. 1. (Davies.) 

unthinking (un-thing'king), «. 1. Not think- 
ing; he^less; without thought or care; 
thoughtless; inconsiderate: as, unthinking 
youth. 

It is not BO easy a thing to ho a brave man as the un- 
thinking part ot mankind Imagine. 

Steele, Spootator, No. 869. 

2. Not indicating thought or reflection; 
thoughtless. 

She has such a pretty unthinking Air, while she saun- 
ters round a Kooni, and prattles Sentcnc'os. 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

unthinkingly (un-thing'king-li), adv. In an un- 
thinking manner; without reflection; thought, - 
lesslv. Pope, 

unthinkingness (un-thing'king-nes), 71. The 
cliaracter of being unthinKing or thoughtless. 

This kind of iudiff’ercnce or unthinkingnf'f>8. 

Lord Halifax. 

unthorny (un-th6r'ni), a. Not thorny; free 
from thorns. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 

unthought (un-th6t'), a. Not thought; not 
imagined or conceived; not considered: often 
followed by of, formerly by on. 

The unthought-on accident is guilty. 

Shak., W. T.. iv. 4. 649. 
This secure chupelry, 

That liad been offered to liis doubtful choice 
By an wdhought-cfpvXvon. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vli. 

To hold one unthonght longt, to hold one’s attention 
BO as to keep one from wearying. 

And I will go to Jnil-houBO door, 

And hold the prisoner vnthought lang. 

BUlie Archie ((.^lild's Ballads, VI. 96). 
And ay ns he hariiit to ibe king, 

To hand him wnthought lang. 

&fe7tAtndt>(Cli11d^s Ballads, II. S). 

unthoUghtfulneSB (un-th6t'ful-nes). n. The 
state or characterof being thoughtless; thought- 
lessness. 

A constant ssqiiahle serenity and unthoughtfvlneus in 
outward accidents. Bp. Fell, Hammuiid, ft 2. 

unthread (un-thred'), v. t. 1. To draw or take 
out a thread from: as, to unthread a needle. — 

2. To relax the ligaments of; loosen. [Rare.] 
He xvith his bar© wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all thy sinews. Milton, Comus, 1. 614. 

3. To find one’s way through. 

Tliey soon unthreaded the laiiyrintli of rocka 

De Quxnoey, Spanish Nun, | Id. 
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unthrift (un-thrift' )» and«. [< ME. unthrift; 
< Mw-i + thrift.'] I. n. 1, Lack of thrift ; thrift- 
lessness; prodigality. 

For yoiithe set man in alio folye, 

111 unthrift and in ribaudie. 

/iom. of thp Hose, .. 4926. 
A hater of folly, idleiieas, and unthrift. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. StJ5. 

2t. Folly. 

He roghte noght what urUhrift that lio soyde. 

Cltaucer, Troiliis, iv. 431. 

8. A iirodigal ; one who wastes his estate by ex- 
travagance ; one without thrift. 

Hauing Ilia soime and heire a notable vnthrift, & do* 
lighting ill uothiiig but in iiaukes and liounds, and gay 
apimiTelL Puttenham, Arte of Eiig. Pueaie, p. 235. 

To behold my door 

Beset with unthrift and myself abroad? 

B. Jmison, Cose is Altered, ii. 1. 

n.t a. 1, Profuse; prodigal. 

Wliat man didst thou ever know unthrift that was be- 
loved after Ills means? Bhak., T. of A., iv. 3. 311. 

2. Poor; unthrifty. 

[He] hath much aduo (poorc ponniefather) to keepe his 
unihiift ellKiwes in reparations. 

Nashe^ Pierce Penllesse, p. 8. 

untliriftilieadt (un-thrif'ti-hed), n. [< unthrifty 
+ -head.] Unthriftinoss. 

Unquiet Care and fond Unthrift iihmd. 

F. Q., HI. xli. 25. 

unthriftily (un-thrif'ti-li), adr. [< ME. tmthrif- 
tily ; < unthrifty 4- -hf^.] 1. Poorly. 

They been clothed so unthriftilfi. 

Chaujuer^ ITol. to Canon s Yeoiuaii B Tale, 1. 340. 

2. In an unthrifty manner ; wastcfully ; lavish- 
ly; prodigally. 

Why will you part with them [names | here unthriftily f 
Ii. Jmison, Epigrams, vli. 

unthriftineSB (im-thrif'ti-nes), n. The state or 
character of being unthrifty ; prodigality. 

staggering, noii^proflcioncy, and unthrift insss of pro- 
fession is the fruit of self. Boyers, Kauiuan the Syrian. 

unthrifty (un-thrif'ti), a. [< ME. unthrifty; < 
WM-I + thrifty.] 1. Profitless; foolish; wretched. 
Swich unthrifty wuyes newo. Chaucer, Troilus, Iv, 1530. 

2. Not thritty; not careful of one’s means; 
prodigal; profuse; lavish; wasteful. 

T inrich your seluos, and your vnthrifty Hons 
To Gentilizc with proud itossmioiiH. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Jinrtas's Weeks, i. .3. 
An unthrifty knave. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 177. 

3. Not thriving; not in good condition; not 
vigorous ill growth. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horse recover 
him. Mortimer, ITustmiidry. 

At the liase und in the rear of the row of Imildings, the 
track of many languid years is seen in a border of unthrifty 
grass. ifauihorne, Scarlet Liittei, Iiit., p. 3. 

4. Preventing thrift or thriving ; mischievous ; 
wicked. Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 35. 

unthrivet (un-thriv'), v. i. f< ME. unthrivrn, 
unthryveuy onthryven; < un-^ + thrive.] 1. To 
fail of success. 

For lovers be the folke that ben gn lyve, 

That most disese Imn and most unlhrive, 

And most endureii sorowe, wo, and eare. 

Cuckoo and Biyhtinyale, 1. 142. 
For upon trust of Calles promise, we may soon onthryve. 

Poston Jitters, II. 237. 

2. To fail to thrive or grow vigorously. 

Quyk lime, lito of that, lest it unthryve. 

Palladius, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 122. 

unthrone (un-thron'), r. t. To remove from a 
throne or from supreme authority ; dethrone. 
[The Pope] Thrones and Unthrones Kings. 

Milton, True Religion, Heresy, Schism. 

nntidiness (un-ti'di-nes), n. The character or 
state of being untidy ; lack of neatness ; sloven- 
liness. 

The placets the absolute perfection of beauty and unti- 
diness. Edinhuryh Rev., CLXVI. 330. 

untidy (un-tf'di), a. r< ME. untidy, nntydy, un- 
tydi; < itn-i + tidy^.] If- Untimely; unseason- 
able. — 2f. Improper; dishonest. — 3. Not tidy; 
not neat; not orderly or clean. 

[She shall] ham; mo soleinpne cites and somliche casteles 
Tlian 3e treuly liaii Miiia]c tonnes o|r] vntydi lioiises. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1455. 
She omits the sweeping, uiul her house and furniture 
become untidy and unattractive. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXITI. 368. 

untie (un-ti'), r. [< ME. untei^en, untizen, < AS. 
untlgan, untigean, untie, < w«-, back, + tUjan, 
etc., tie; see mw- 2 and ficl.] I. trans. 1* To 
undo, as a knot. 

Bruted it was amongst tlie Phrygians, tliat he which 
could imfis it should be Lord of all Asia. 

Purehas, Pilgriniage, p. 326. 


2. To undo the fastenings, bands, cords, or 
wrappings of; loosen and remove the tyings 
from : as, to untie a bundle ; hence, to let or set 
loose; dissolve the bonds of; liberate. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches. Sfutk., Macbeth, iv. 1. 62. 
Most haply too, as they untied him, 

He saw his ]iut and wig beside him. 

W. Comfte, Three Tours of Dr. Syntax, i. 3. 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon the ac- 
counts of drunkenness. jer. Taylor. 

3. To loosen from eoils or convolutions. 

. The fury heard, while on Gocytns* brink 

Her snakes, untied, sulphureous waters drink. 

Poite, tr. of Statius’s Tliebiiid, i. 

4. To resolve ; unfold ; clear. 

Tlioy quicken sloth, perplexities untie. Drayton. 
II. intrans. To come untied ; become loose. 
Their promises are but fair language, . . . and disband 
and untie like the air that beat upon their teeth wlien they 
spake the delicious and h^ful words. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.35), 1. 887. 

untied (un-tid'), a. 1. Not tied ; free from any 
fastening or bafid. — 2f. Figuratively, morally 
unrestrained; dissolute. 

'I'hcre were excesses to many committed in a time m 
as ibis was. i>aau'f. Hist. Eng., p. 114. (Dam-K.) 

until (un-til'), prep, and conj. [Foi’morly also 
untiU ; < ME. unfit, untili, untyl, on fit, on till ; < 
V/W-, as in untOy + /f7/2: see f///2 and unto.] I, 
prep. If. To; unto: of place. 

Hire wommen soon untyl hire bed hire Itroiighie. 

Chaucer, Troilus, li. 914. 
Also zit gort he mak thuriii 
Propirtese by preii^ gvn, 

That it was like untili n heuyn. 

Holy Bmd (E. E. T. S.), p. 123. 
He rotisd hlmselfe full blyth, and hastiied them untili. 

Spenser, F. (j! , I. .\1. 4. 

2. To; unto; up to: of time. 

From wliere the day out of tlie sea <lotb spring, 
Untili the idosure of the Evening. 

Sjwnser, V. Q., 111. ili. 27. 

II. e,onj. Up to the tim<* that; til) the point 
or degree that : preceding a elaiist*. 

(Tntil 1 know this sure uncertainty, 

I’ll entertain the offer’d fiillacv. 

Shak., (’. of K., li. 2. 187. 
See ye dinna change your cbccr. 

Untilt ye see my body bleed. 

Erh'nton (< ’ll lid’s BalladM, HI. 222). 
'Tis hebl a great pari of Incivility for Maidens to diitiK 
Wine until they ar<; married. Hmvell, Letters, ii. M. 

Until that day comes, I shall never lu lleve this ’'ouated 
point t<i be anything more than a eotiventionid tietiun. 

Lnmh, Modern Gallantry. 
We sat and talked until the night. 

Descending, tilled the little room. 

honyfellow. The Fire of Drift-Wood. 
The English until with thesulijuiietlve often has a dis- 
tinctly final sense, and in fact the subjunctive holds its 
own at tliat point lietter than at any other in English. 
h. L. GilderHleeve, Amer. Jour. PhiloJ., No. 10, p. 422. 

untile (uii-tir), r. t. To take the tiles from; 
uiieover by removing tiles; strijiof tiles. Ik on, 
and Ft., Women’s Prize, i. 3. 
untillable (un-tiripbl), a. Ineupahle of' being 
tilled or eultivateil; barren. (U)tvper, Iliad, i. 
untilled lun-tild'), a. [< ME. unided; < nn-^ 
+ tilled.] Not tilled; not cultivated, literally 
or figiiratively. 

There Hues the 8cu-Onk in a little shel ; 

There giuwes vntill'd the ruddy (hicbenel. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, Eden. 
His bea.stly nature, and desert ami unfilled manners. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, li. 4. 

Untinibered(uu-tim'b6rd), ff. 1. Not furnished 
with timber; not strongly or well timbered. 

Where ’s then the saucy bout 
Whose weak untimber’d sides but even now 
4’o-rivaird greatness 'f Shak., T. and U., 1. 3. 43. 

2. Not covered with timber-trees, 
untimet (nn-tim'), u. [ME. untime, untyme, on- 
tyme; < AH. uutima, untime; as un-^ + time^.] 
Unseasonable time. 

A man slial nat cte In untyme. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
untimelineSB (un-tim'Ii-nes), u. The character 
of being untimely; unHeasoiiablenesH. 

The untimelincss of teninoral death. 

Jer. Taylor, To Bishop ui Koehuster. 

un timely (un-tim'Ii), a. [< + timely, r/.] 

Not timely, (a) Not done or happening seasonably. 
Death lies on her like an untimely front 
Upon the sweetest flower of ul) the flehl. 

Shak., K. and .1., iv. 5. 28. 
It (Bn»ok Farm] was untimely, and whatever is ww- 
tirnely is already lUmmetl to perish. 

O. B. Frothinyham, Reply p. J88. 

(6) ni-timed ; inopportune; uuauiUble ; uiifltting; im- 
proper. 


Some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-ti'io- timeless speed. Shak., Luereoe, 1. 43. 

Hu kindles anger by untimely Jokes. 

Crabbe, Tales, Works, IV. 8. 
(e) Happening before the natural time ; premature : as, 
untimely death ; untimely fate. 

The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 4. 

untimely (nn-tim'li), adr. [< ME. untimeUche; 
< Mw-t 4- timely, adr.] In other than the natu- 
ral time; unseaHonably. 

Can she be dead 't (’an virtue fall untimely t 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 2. 

UntimeoUB, untimeously, adr. See untmous, 
etc. 

untimous (un-ti'mus), a. [Also untimeoim; < 
4* Unions.] Untimely; nnseasonahle : as, 
untimous hours. 

Of vntymoiis persons : He is as welcome as water in a 
riviii sliip. Hu is as welcome as snaw in harvest. 

Ray, I’roverbg (U.78), p. .377. 

His irreverent and untimeons .looularity. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, I. 394. 

[The knock] was repeated thrice ere . . . | he | had pres- 
ence of mind suflleieiit to inquire who sought admittance 
at tiiat untimeous hour. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 72. 

untimously (nn-ti'mus-li), adr. [Also untime- 
oiisly ; < untmons + -///-.I In an untimous 
manner; untimely. <SVof/, Kenilworth, xv. 

untin (nn-tin'), r. t.; pret. and jip. iintinued, ppr. 
untinninij. To remove tin from: us, to initin 
waste tin-plates. The Engineer, IjXXI. 42. 

untinctured (nn-tingk'tnrd), a. Not tinctured ; 
not tinged, stained, mixed, or infeeUnl; uriim- 
Imed. 

Many thousands of armed men, nboiiiidiug in natural 
courage, and not absolutely iintinetureA with military jUs- 
cipline. Macaulay, Niigt'iit's Hampden. 

untinged (un-tinjd'), w. 1. Not tinged; not 
stained; not discolored: as, w’ater untiuged; 
MMf/>n;ed beams of light. — 2. Not infected; un- 
imhiKMi. aVmv//, To (lay, duly 10, 1732. 

untirable (un-tir'a-bl), a. Incapable of being 
tired; unwtwied.” Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 11. 

nntired (un-tird'), a. Not tir(Mi ; not exhausted. 
Shak., Kieh. III., iv. 2. 44. 

untiring (un-tir'ing), a. Not becoming tired 
or (‘xliaiisted; unwearied: as, iiutinug patienei*. 

untithed (im-tiTHd'), a. Not subjected to 
lithes. R. J*ollok. 

untitled (un-ti'tld),fi. Having no title. («) Hav- 
ing no claim or right: as, an untitled tyrant. Shak., 
MaciteUi, iv. 3. 194. 

False Ducssa, now untitled (|ueene. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 42. 
(b) Having no title of honor orofllce. 

The king had already dublied half London, and Bacon 
found himself the only untitled person in Ids mess at 
Gray's Inn. Maeuiday, J.ord Bacon. 

unto (nn'to), prep, and eonj. [< ME. unto (not 
ioiind in AS.), < OS. initd, inituo, unte = OFries. 
out li, until, = OHO. iinze, unzi, uuza, MHO. 
inipe, nntze. = (loth, unte, up to, until; AS. oih, 
up to, until, < OS. und, nut = OFries. inid, <nii = 
011(1. MHO. «»/;: = le el, nnc, M/ofc, mi.sf = Ooth. 
iiiid, up to, as far as, until ; proh. another form 
of the ])r(‘p. which appears tis the jiretix and-, 
an-^, and with a reversive or negntivi* force as 
«p-2. Tlie same first element appears in until, 

V.] I. pritji. To: now somewlnu unti(]nat(‘d, 
but niucli used in formal or elevatinl style. 

Thai'e men guii un to the Hee, that schul goon un fit 
Cypre. MandeeJte, Travrls, p. 125. 

A semely iiinn to be a Kyng, 

A graciose face loko »vdo. 

PolilirtU Poems, etc (cd. Kurnivall), p. 151. 

Lawes ought to )>c fashioned unto the maniicis and eoii- 
dltions of the )>eople to whom tliey are inent. 

Sj>enser, State of Ireland. 

(}od made- flowers sweet and beautiful, that being seen 
and smelt unto they might so delight. 

Hooker, Eecles. I'olit), il. 5. 

Gome unto me, ull ye that laboiii and are heavy laden, 
and 1 will give you rest. Mat xi. 28. 

I’ll follow you unto tlie death. 

Shak., K. .lolni, i. 1. 154. 

Tliey also brought u full intelligence in reference unto 
the particulars they wen; sent about. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 99. 
Let the North unto the Koutb 
Speak the word betttling botli. 

W7titfiVr, Texas. 

To go in untot. See i/o.-- To look unto, see 

Il.t Up to the time or degree that; until : 
till. 

Almighty queue, unto this yer be gon. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 647. 

In thys place aliide imto that ye see 

Ho beriiig hym best and ho itcttiu' haue. 

Rom. if Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4131. 



untoilmg 

untoiling ( uTi-toi'ling), a. Without toil or labor. 

Thomson, (>astk* of Indoleiice, i. 19. 
untoM (iin-told'), a, [< ME. mitold; < + 

told,} 1. Not told; not related; not revealed. 
Drydfin.—2. Not numbered; uncounted; that 
cannot be reckoned: as, money untold, 

Tu the mini her lot me pass untold. 

Shak.f SonnetH, cxxxvL 
Anility and Puerility after all are forces, nud might <lo 
untold mischief If they were needlessly provoked. 

J. li. Seeley, Nat iieligioji, p. I®). 

untolerablet (un-tol'e-ra-bl), a. Intolerable. 

Ii)>. Jpwrll, Defence oif tiio Apologio, p. (II H. 
untomb (un-tom '), V. t. To take from Uie tomb; 
diHinter. FulUr. 

untonality (un-to-nal'i-ti), w. The state of be- 
ing witliout definite tonality. Amer, Jour. Fsy- 
cW.,1. 91. [Karo.] 

untonguet (un-tung')> To deprive' of a 

tongue or of a voice ; silence. 

Hnoli wlio coinniend him in making ccmkMun him In 
keeping such ii <ilary aiioiit him in so dungcroim days. 
Especiidly he ought to untontjue it from talking to his 
prejudice. Fuller, Ch. lllHt., XI. ix. 77. 

untOOmlyt (un-tdm'li), adv. Hastily. 

Antenor vntonily turnet his way 
Withmiiyn lowtyng or Icfc, Jengit he might. 

iJeet-ntctUm of 7'roy{V,. IL T. S.), 1. 3822. 

untOOtb (iin-tbih'), r. t. To deprive of teeth. 
('ou'prr, Odyssey, xviii. 

untoothsonic (u'ii-iiitli'suni), o. Not toothsome; 

iinpalaiahlt'. Shtrlny, Hyde I*ark, ii. 4. 
untootbsomeiiesa (im-tflth'RUTn-nes), w. The 
quality of being uniootlisonie or unpalatable. 
lip. linll, (JontemplatioiiH, iii. 287. 
Untormented (ini-tbr-in«'n'ted), o. Not tor- 
mented; not subjected to torture. 

Of his Wo, us who scyth, unUwiuented. 

■ Chaueer, I'roiluB, I. 1011. 

untorn (nn-ibm'), a. Not torn; not rent or 
forced asiindi'i*. (Utwpvr. 
untouchable (un-tuch'n-bl), a. Not capable of 
being toii(di<'d ; intangible; uiiusHailable. 
Vntouchahle as to prejudice. Feltham, llesulvos, li. Oft. 
untouched (nn-tiudit'), a, 1. Not touched, in 
any physical sense; left intact. 

Depart vstourhed. Shak., <1. i'., ill. 1. 142. 

'I'hc flesh leaves, untouefied os yet 
Hy sununor and its vain regret. 

WdlMin Mortie, Earthly Paradise, II. 124. 
The mineral resources |of Texas) are untowhrd. 

Warh'H, Coiiiiuuii 8c]iuul Oeugraphy, p. 44. 

2. Not mentioned; not tr(*atc*d; not examined. 
Untouched, or sliglitly handled, lii diseoui*se. 

Shak., Rich. 111., ill. 7. 19. 
We uri* I'lirrli'd hu’ward to explore new regions of our 
souls as yet untouched ami uiitroildcn. 

II. S. Holland, Logic and Life, }i. fiO. 

8. Not a fleeted mentally ; not moved; not ex- 
cited emotionally. 

Wholly tfufomAfd with his agonies. Sir P Sidney. 
Ills heart 's unUmch'd and whole yet, 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 1. 
Time, which iimtures the intellectual part, 

Unth tinged my liuirs with grey, hut left untourhetl my 
heart. Southey (Reid’s Jlrit, I’oets, II. Iks). 

1, untouched by one ndversc cln'Uiiistuiiec, 

Adopted virtue ns my rule of life. 

Brouniny, King and liuok, 11. 219. 

untoward^ (un-tr/jird), n. [< im-i -f toward.} 

1. Froward; pt'rversc; refractory; not easily 
guided or taught. 

This untinvard generation. Acts ii. 4i). 

VVImt means this scorn, tlioii most untoward knave? 

Shak., K. .lohn, 1. 1. 249. 
Nay, lo<ik, what a rnscnily untonurd thing tlii.*? poctr> is, 
n. Jivneon. PoetasUir, i. 1. 

2. Inconvenient; troublesome; vexatious; un- 
fortunate; unlucky: as, an untoward event; 
au unioward vow. 

An untoward accident drew nui) int«i a quarrel. 

Sheridati, 'The Rivals, v. 1. 
=Byn. 1. Cindrary, etc. (sec wayward), intruc 

table. 

untoward-f, prep. [ME., < unto + -ir«rd.] To- 
ward. 

Whsn I am mv ladie fro, 

And ihyiikc unttnearde hir drawe. 

(loiver, Donf. Amant, iv. 

untowardliness ( un-to'ilrd-li-nes), w. The char- 
ai'ter or stale of being lintow'ardly. 
untowardly 1 uu-to'jlrd-li), a. Awkward; per- 
verse ; t’rowanl. 

Untoward! u ti irks and vices. Locke, Education. 

UUtOWardly ( iui-t6'|jrd-li),ar(fe. In aniuitow’ani, 
froward, or jierverse iiiaiiiier ; perversely. 

Matters gn untowa>dlv on our Side In Oermnny, hut the 
King of Denmark will shortly he in the Field in Person. 

Howell, Letters, I. Iv. 20. 
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untowarduCSS (un-to'Rrd-nes), V. The state 
or character of being untoward ; awkwardness ; 
frowardness; perverseness. Bp, Wilson, 
untowent, untownt, [ME., also untohen, 
untohe, < AS. ungetoyenirsz MLG. untogen, MHG. 
xingczogrn), uninstructed, untaught, < un~, not, 
■¥' logvH, pp. of te6n, draw, educate, instruct: 
see aa- and Uc'k, and cf. wantonf earlier wan- 
towen.} Untaught; untrained; rude, 
untowered (un-tou'6rd), a. Not having tow- 
ers ; not defended by towers. Wordsworth . 
untrace (un-tras'), v, t. To loose from the 
traces or drawing-straps: as, to untrace a horse. 
And now the flory horses of the Sun 
Were from their golden-fluming car untrac'd. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard's Tales. 

untraceable (un-tra'sa^bl), a. Incapable of 
being traced or followed. South. 
untraced (un-trast'), a. 1. Not traced; not 
followed. — 2. Not marked by footsteps. Den- 
ham, Cooper’s Hill. — 3. Not marked out. 
untracked (un-trakt'), l. Not tracked ; not 
marked by footsteps; pathless: as, nn tracked 
woods. Sandys, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. — 
2. Not followed by tracking. 

Untractability (un-trak-ta-bil'i-ti), n. Intrac- 
tableuess. 

untractable (un-trak'ta-bl), a. 1. Not tracta- 
ble; intractable. 

To speak with llbertio, and to say you the truth, they 
say al in this Ckmrt that you arc a verie good Christian, 
and a verie untractable bishop. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. l>y Ilellowes, ir>77), ]). 224. 
Tlio high-spirited and untractable Agrippina. 

Gifford, note on Junson’s S(‘januR. 
There was room among these hitherto untractable irregu- 
larities for the additional rcsiilta of tlie tlioory. Whewell. 

2t. Difficult; rough. 

Toll’d out tny uncouth passage, forced to ride 
The untractable abyss. Milton, 1\ L., x. 476. 

untractableness (un-truk'ta-bl-ncK), n. Intrac- 
tableness. 

untradedt (un-tra'ded), a. 1. Not resorteil to 
or frequented for the sakti of trading: as, an 
nn traded place. Hakluyfs J'oyagcs, iii. G8‘J. — 

2. Unpractised; inexperienced. 

A peojile not utterly untraded ... in his liiscipHiU'. 

J. Udall, Dn Luke i. 

3. n uhackneyod ; unusual ; Jiot used commonly. 
That 1 affect the untraded oath. 

Shak., T. ami iv. fi. 17H. 

untrading (un-traMing), a. Not engag(‘d in 
commerce; not accustomed; iiwxperienced. 
Vntrading and iniHkilfui hands. I.ocke. 

Untragic (un-traj'ik), a. Not tragic; lienee, 
comic; ludicrous. 

EmbiemB not a few of the trngic and the untrayic sort. 

Carlyle, Fren'*li Rt'v., II. v. 12. {Danien.) 

untrained (un-trand'), a. Not trained; not 
disciplined; uneducaleil; miinstrueted. 

My wit untrain’d in any kind of art. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., i. 2. 73. 
I cannot sny that I am utterly viUrain’d in those rules 
which liest Rhetoricians have giv’n. 

Miltoii, Ajiology for Rmectymnuns. 
Not only is the miiltitudi* fickle, hut tlic best men, nti- 
lesH urged, tutiired, iHsolplined to their work, give way ; 
mdrained nature has no principles. 

J. II. Nevnuan, Parochial Sermons, i. 280. 

untrammeled, untrammelled (un-tram'eid), 
< 1 . Not trammeled, hampered, or impeded, 
untrampled ( un-tram 'i>ld), a. Not trampled ; 
not trod upon. Shellnj. 

untransferable (un-tfans-f(*r'a-bl), a, Inca- 
jialile of being transferred or passed from one 
to nnotlier: as, power or riglit untransferable. 
Howell. I ‘re-emiiienco of Pai’liament. 
untransformed (un-trans-fdrmd'), a. Not 
traiisfornuMl ; unmetamori>liosed. 
untranslatability (un-trans-ln-ta-bil'i-ti), w. 
The quality of being untranslatable. H. F. 
Marsh, Leets. on Eng. Dang., xxviii. 
untranslatable (im-trans-la'ta-bl), a. Not ca- 
pable of being translated; also, not fit to be 
translated, dray. To West, April, 1742. 
untranslatablenees (un-trans-la 'ta-bl-nes), n. 
The charaeter of being untranslatable. Cole- 
ridge, 

Untranslatably (uu-tr&ns-lu'ta-bli), adv. In an 
unt ranslat a ble manner ; so a.s iiot to be capable 
of translation. Athena'um, No. 3228. p. 671. 
untransmutable (un-trans-mu'ta-bl), a. In- 
capable of being transmuted, 

Eacli character . . , appears t<» me In practice pretty 
durable and untranemutaUe. Hume. 

nntransparent (uii-ti:4us-][^'ent), a. Not 
transparent; opaque: literally of figuratively. 
Boyle, Works, I. 735. 


untrodden 

untrayeled, untravelled (un-trav'eld), a. l . 
Not traveled; not trodden by passengers: as, 
an untraveled forest. 

Untravelled parts. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Brr. 

2. Not having traveled ; not having gained ex- 
perience by travel; hence, provincial; narrow. 
An untravelled Englishman. Addison^, Spectator, No. 407. 
untread (un-tred'), v, t. To tread back; go 
back through in the same steps; retrace. 
Untreading a gooil part of the aforesaid alley. 

Sandy e, Travailes (1&2X p> 131. 

nntreasnre (un-trezh'^r), r. t l. To deprive 
of a treasure. 

They found the bed untreasured of tiieir mistress. 

Shak., As you Like it, 11. 2. 7. 
2. To bring forth, as treasure ; set forth ; dis- 
play. [Bare in both uses.] 

The qnaintness with which he untreaeured. . . the 
stores of his memory. J. Mitford. 

untreatable (un-tre'ta-bl), a, [< ME. untreta- 
hle; < un-k -f treatahlef} If. Unmanageable ; in- 
exorable ; implacable. 

Thow Shalt iiat wenen,quod she, that I here untretable 
batayle ayenis fortune. Chaueer, Boethius, ii. prose 8. 

2t. Not practicable. Dr. H. More . — 3. Inca- 
jiable of being treated, in any sense, 
untrembling (un-trem'bling), a. Not trem- 
bling or shaking; firm; steady. J. Philijys, 
Cider, i. 

untremblingly (un-trem'bling-li), adv. In an 
uiitn^mbling manlier ; firmly, 
untrespassing (un-tres'pas-ing), a. Not tres- 
jiassiug; not transgressnrg. 

Othci-B were sent more c-hocrefull, free, and still as it 
were at large, in the midst of an urUrespassing honesty. 

Milton, Apology for Hiiiectyinnuus. 

untressedt (un-trest' ),a. [ME., < un-l + tressed, 
pp. of tress ^ .] With hair unarrangod ; not done 
up in tresses, as hair. 

Hir giltc heres with a golden threde 
Vboundeii were, untreexed as she lay. 

Chaucer, rarilument of Fowls, 1. 268. 

untried (un-tiid'), a. 1. Not tried; not at- 
tempted. 

By subtil Stratagems tb(\v act their Dame, 

And leave untry'd ini Avenue to Fame. 

Steele, (JonscionB Lovers, IToi. 
The generous past, when all was possible, 

For all was then untried. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

2. Not yet felt or experienced: as, untried suf- 
ferings. 

Remains there yet a plague untried for me? 

Beau, and FI., IMiilastcr, iv. 2. 

3. Not subjected to trial; not tested or put to 
the test. 

By its perfect whupc, Its vigor, and its natural dexterity 
In the use of all its untried limbs, the infant was w<irthy 
to have iiceii brought forth in Eden. 

Hawthorne, Sctirlol Letter, p. 114. 
4t. irniioticed; unexamined. 

I slide 

O’or Bixteeu years and leave the growtli untried. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 1. 6. 

5. Not having passed trial; not heard and 
determined in law : as, the cause remains un- 
tried. 

untrilling (un-tri'fling), a. Not trifling; not 
indulging in levities. Savage. 
untrim (un-trim'), v. t. To deprive of trimming ; 
strip; disorder. 

By clumce or nature’s ehungiug course untriwm'd. 

Shak., Sonnets, xviii. 

untrimmed (nn-trimd'), a. 1. Not trimmed; 
not pruned; not clipped or cut; not put in or- 
der: as, an un trimmed wick; untrimmed leaves 
of a book. 

So let thy tresses, flaring in the wind, 
Untrimmed hang about tby bared neck. 

Taner. atm Qlsm., o. IM., ii. 221. (Narex.) 

2t. Virgin. 

The devil tempts thee here, 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. 

Shalt., K. John, lii. 1. 200. 

3. Not furnished with trimmings, 
untrimmedness (un-trimd'nes), n. The state 
of being untrimmed. [Bore.] 

It [an old castle] is not particularly **kept up,” but its 
quiet nistincss aud untrirnwedneee only help it to be fa- 
miliar. H. Jarnee, Jr., Portraits of riaces, p. 167. 

nntristef, a. Bee untrust, 
untriumphablet (un-tri'um-fa-bl), a. Admit- 
ting no triumph; not an object of triumph. S. 
Butler, Hudibras. 

untrodden, untrod (uu-trod'n, un-trod'), a. 
Not having been trod; not passed over; unfre- 
quented. Shak,, J. C., iii. 1. 136. 



vntxoddeii 

What path untrod 

Shall I seek out to ’scape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of iny tamry GodV 

Quarles, Emblems, iil. 12. 

The path f mm me to you that led, 

Untroddeu long, with grass is grown. 

Lowell, Estrangement. 

nntrotllt (un-tr6th'), n, [A var. of mtruthy as 
troth of tTuth,'\ 1, Untruth; falsehood. 

If you find my words to l>e ui\troth, 

Then let me die to recompense the wrong. 

Oreene, Alphonsus, II. 

2. An untruth ; a falsehood. 

There will be a yard of dissimulation at least, city-mea- 
sure, and cut upon an uniroth or two. 

Fletcher and Howley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 1. 

nntroublef (un-trub'l), ?’. t. To free from 
trouble: disabuse. Leighton^ Com. on 1 Pet. v. 

Tintroubled (uu-trubTd), a. 1. Not troubled; 
not disturbed by c‘are, sorrow, or business; not 
agitated; unmoved; umniffled; not confused; 
free from passion: as, an untrouhlcd mind. 

Quiet, untroubled soul, awake ! 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 8. 149. 

2. Not disturbed or raised into waves or rip- 
ples: as, Q>n untroubled sen , — 3. Not foul ; not 
turbid : as, an untroubled stream. 

Bodies clear and untroubled. Bacon. 

untroubledness (un-trub'ld-nes), w. The state 
of being untroubled; freedom from trouble; 
imcoueerii. Uommoudy Works, IV. 470. 

untrowablet (un-trO'a-bl), a, fME., < 

4* trow + •able.'l Not to be credited ; incredi- 
ble. Wyclif. 

untrucedt (un-trdst'), a. Not interrupted by a 
truce; truceloss. 

All those four (elements] 

Maintain a natural opposition 

And untruc'd war the one against the other. 

Middleton, No Wit Like a Woman's, iii. 1. 

untrue (uu-trd'), a. [< ME. UHtrewe, outre we 
(= MI/t. untruwe G. untren = Icel. utryggr); 
< Mw-i 4- tn(€.'\ 1. Not true to the fact ; con- 

trary to the fact; false. 

And he sliewod him trewe tklynges and mtrerve, for lie 
made him beleue howe all the eouiitre of Wales woMe 
gladlye haue hym to be Uteir lonle. 

Berncre, tr. of Froissart's t/hron., I. 8.82. 

By what construction shall any man make those eoin- 
parfsons true, holding that distiiictiuii viifrw 'l 

Hooker, lieoles. Polity. 

2. Not true to one’s duty; not faithful; incon- 
stant; not fulfilling the duties of a husband, 
wife, vassal, friend, etc.; not to be trusted; 
false ; disloyal. 

Lute V8 take hude to sniiu the pupic and tlie londo fro 
ttieso vndreive and inisbelevyiige Suraziiis that thus sod> 
•eidy be ontrud vpon vs. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 174. 
For fiirtlier I could say this mail 's untrue. 

Shak,, Lover’s Cotniduint, 1. 109. 

3. Not true to a standard or rule ; varying from 
a correct form, pattern, intonation, aliuenieiit, 
or the like; incorrect. 

Henry chastysed the oldo untrewe inesure, and made u 
yerde of tlio Ictmth of his ownu armc. 

Fattyan, l/hrouycle, ccxxvi. {Encye, Diet.) 

The millboards must lie B(|iiared truly, or tlie volume 
will stand unevenly and the flnisher's design Im untrue. 
W. Mathews, Modern Bouk))ind]ng(ed. Grnliei Club), p. 8.'i. 

In the case of crank-iilns wearing untrue, there is 
nothing for it but filing to caliper. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 159. 

untruet (un-tr5'), adr. [< ME. untrewe ; < uv- 
truey a.] Untruly. 

Elies he moot t«lle his talc inUreioe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 785. 

untrueness (un-tro'nes), n, [< ME. uutrewv’ 
nenae; < untrue 4- -wm.] The character of 
being untrue. 

untruism (un-tr6'izm), n, [< untrue 4- -ism.'] 
Something obviously untnie; the opjiosite of 
a truism. [A nonce-word.] 

Platitudes, truisms, and untruisms. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, vi. 

untruly (un-trti'li ), adv. In an untrue manner ; 
not truly ; falsely. 

Muster More untruly reporteth of me in his dialogue. 
Tyndale, Aiis. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1S.50), p. 14. 

untrUBS (un-tms')> To untie or unfasten ; 
loose from a truss, or as from a truss ; let out ; 
specifically, to loose, as to let down the breeches 
by untying the points by which they were held 
up; undress. 

Give me ray nightcap, so ! 

Quick, quick, untruss me. 

Fletehsr {and another). Elder Brother, iv. 4. 
Our Muse is in mind for th’ untrussing a |K)ct. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v, 1. 

The Clerk of Chatham was untrussing his points pre- 
iparatory to seeldug his truckle-bod. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 71. 
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untrUBBf (un-trus'), n. Same as untrusser. 

Thou grand scourge, or second utvtruss of the time. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, H. 1. 

untrUBSed (un-trust'), a. Not trussed ; not tied 
up; not bundled up. Godfx’ey of Bou- 

logne, xviii. 

Behold the sacred Pales, where with haire 
Unlrwtt she sitti^ in shade of yonder hill. 

L. Bryskett, Pastorall Aeglogue. 

untrussert (un-trus'er), n. One who untrusses ; 
hence, one who unmasks and scourges folly; 
one who prepares others for punishment by un- 
trusfiing them. 

Neitlier shall you at any time, ambitiously nffoi'tiiig the 
title of the untrussers or whippors of tlie age, suiter tlie 
itch of writing to over run your performance in liliel. 

B. JotiMon, Poetaster, v. 3. 

imtrustt (un-trust'), w. [< ME. uutrust, uutrist 
(= Teel. ntrnu.s1); < lOf-i 4- tnisO.] Lack of 
trust; distrust. 

Ye have noon oother countenance 1 leeve. 

But speke to us of untrust and repreeve. 

Chaticer, Mcrehaut's Tale, 1. 902. 

untrustf, a. [MB., also Mwfmfc (= led. virnnstr), 
faithless: see untrusty n.] Faithless ; distrust- 
ful. 

Why hastowinade Troylus to mo 7mfrw/fo[vnr. untrustf ]^ 
Chaiwer, 'iToilus, Iii. 8.89. 

untrustful (un-tnist'ful), a. 1. Not trustful 
or trusting. — 2. Not to be trusted; not trust- 
worthy ; not trusty. l^colt, [Rare.] 
untrustiness (un-trus'ti-nes), u. The character 
of being uiitrusty; uiifaithfiiinoss in the dis- 
charge of a trust. Sir T. Hayward. 
untrustworthiness (un-trust' w^r^THi-nes), u. 
The character of being uutrustworthy. 

Mud) has been said about tint rust ivorthiness of bistori- 
cnl evidence. //. Sjtencer, Prin. of .Sociol., p. 75. 

untrustwortliy (un - trust 'wer" Tin), a. Not 
trustworthy, in any sense : n.s, an nti trustworthy 
servant; an u n trust worth y houl. 

It wants it [sifting] all thi* more liecause it is so closely 
lionnocted with the early Venetian liistory, than which no 
liistory is more utterly untrustworthy. 

E. A, Freeman, Venice, j). 22S. 

untrusty (nn-trus'ti), a. f< ME. un trusty, oii- 
intstify ontn.sty; < 4- tnisty.] Not tnisty; 

not wort hy of confidence ; unfaithful. Thomas 
Lodge (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 14). 
untruth (un-trdth'), u. [Also an troth, q. v. ; < 
ME. ontreuihv, untrouthe, untrowthe, < AH. nn- 
treowth, untruth; as unA 4- truth.] 1. The 
character of being untrue; contrariety to iTuth ; 
want of veracity. 

lie who is perfect and nbhoi-a untruth. Saudys. 

2. Treachery; want of fidelity ; faithles-sucHs; 
disloynlty. 

thJruth lias made thee subtle in tby tra»le. 

Ford, Lover’s Mulaiiuboly, iv. 8. 

3, A false assertion ; a falsehood; a lie. 

M«iruover, they littve spoken wwfrw(/*A',* . . . ami, to eon- 
dude, the) arc lying knaves. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 220. 

untruthful (un-trbtU'ful), a. Not truthful; 
wanting in veracity; contrary to the truth. 
( larke. 

untruthfully (un-troth 'ful-i), adr. In an un- 
truthful nmuTier; falsely; faithlessly. 
untruthfulneSB (un-troth'fiil-iies), p. 1. The 
character or state of being untruthful ; false- 
ness; unveracity. — 2. Inaccuracy; incorrect- 
ness: as, the uu truthfulness of a drawing, 
untuck (un-tnk'), v. t. To unfold or undo; re- 
lease from being tucked up or fastened. 

For some, untuck'd, descended her sheaved hat. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 81. 

untuckered ( un-tuk'6rd), a. Wearing no tiieker: 
said of a woman. 

untufted ( un-tuf'tcd), a. Without tufts or pro- 
jecting bunehos, as of seales or hairs: specifi- 
cally noting eertaui moths. 

UUtunable (un-tii ' na-bl ), a. 1 . Not capable of 
being tuned or brought to the proper pitch. — 
2. Not harmonious; discordant; not musical. 
Tlien in dumb silence will I bury mine [news], 

For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 

Shak., T. G. of V., Iil. 1. 208. 

Also Hutuneablc. 

untunableneSS (nn-tu'na-bl-nes), n. The .state 
of being untunable; waiit of harmony or con- 
cord; discord. 'T. IVarUm. 
untunahly (uiJ-tu'na-bli), adv. In an untun- 
able manner; discordantly. Holland, tr. of 
Pliitari'h, p. f)H6. 

untune (un-tnn'), V. t. 1. To put out of tune; 
make incapable of consonance or hunnony. 
Untune that string. Shak., T. and C., 1. 3. 109. 


unusefully 

Naught untunes that Infant’s voice ; no trace 
Of fretful temper sullies her pure cheek. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ill. 10. 
2. To disorder; confuse. 

Untuned and jarring senses. Shak., Leai‘, tv. 7. 10. 
untuned (uu-tund'), a. Not tuned; unmusi- 
cal; unharmonious. 

With boisterous untuned drums. 

Shak., BIcli. II., i. .3. 184. 

unturf (un-terf'), r. t. To iv'move turf from ; 
deprive of turf. Naiitre, XLIIl. 80. 
unturn (uh-Ktu'), r. t. To turn in the reverse 
way, as in a manner to open something. [Rare.] 

Tliink you be nought Init prison wails did see, 

Till, so unwilling, thou untuni'dst tlie key? 

Keats, The Day Leigh Hunt Left Prison. 

unturned (un-temd '),a. Not t urned To leave 

no Btone unturned. See stone. 
untutored (un-tu'tqrd), ITiiiustructed; un- 
taught; rude; raw’. 

Some untvtor'd youth. Shak , Sonnets, cxxxviii. 

untwine (un-twin'), 7\ 1. traus. 1. To untwist; 
open or separate after having been twisted; 
untie; disentangle; hence, tiguratively, to ex- 
plain; solve. 

Tliis knot might be untwined with more facilitie thus. 
Hotinshed, Sundrie Invasions of Ireland. {Encye. Diet.) 
On Ills sad brow nor mirth nor wlin- 
Could e’er one WTinkled knot untwine. 

Scott, Jlokehy, iii. 22. 

2. To unwind, as a vine or anything that has 
been twined around something else: literally 
or figuratively. 

Tt requires a long and powerful roiinter-sympathy In a 
nation to untwhw the ties of custom w'hieh liind ii peoi>le 
to tlie ustalilislied and tlie old. Sir H'. Hamilton. 

II. ■iulraus. To become untwined. 

His silken braids untwine, and slip their knots. 

Milton, Divorce, i. 0. 

untwist (un -twist '), e. 1, traus. 1. To separate 
and open, as threads twisted ; turn linck from 
being twisted. Swift. — 2. Figuratively, to dis- 
entangle; solve: as,’tot/af<mf a riddle. Fletcher, 
A Woimiii Pleased, v. 1. 

II. I u traus. To Ix'come separate and loose or 
straiglii from luiving been twisted, 
untwist (un-twist'), u. [< untwist, r.] A twist 
ill the opposite direction. 

F.nrJiuoil of tlu! eaido in the tank as it romos out receives 
a twist in the oTipositc dlreition, or untwint. 

Elect. Her. (Eng.), XXIV. 467. 

ununderstandable (un-un-der-Ktan'da-ld), a. 
Not to be uiubTstood; incomprclieusible. Vt- 
az'ci Smyth. fJiare.] 

ununderstood (uii-un-der-stud'), o. Not umler- 
stooil; not eompreheuded. Fuller, Gh. Hist., 
IX. i. 50. [Rare.l 

ununiform (uu-u'ni-f6rm), a. Not uniform; 
wanting uniformity. [Rare.] 

An ununiform piety. Decay of Chiistian Piety. 

ununiformness (un-u'ni-form-nes), V. The 
character or state of being ununiform; want 
of uniformity. [Rare.] 

A variety of paits, or an ununiformness, 

Clarke, Aiihwit to .Slxtli Letter. 

nnurged (un-erjd'), r/. Not urged ; not iiri'ssed 
with solicitation; unsoUcibxl ; voluntary; of 
one’s own accord. Shak., K. John, v. 2. H). 
UnUSagef (un-u'zaj), n. [< uuA -I- usage.] 1. 
UnuHualness ; infrequency. 

Defawtu of unuMaj/r and untrreomnnyngc’ of marulnnin- 
dise. Chaucer, OoethiuH, ii. jinme 7. 

2. Want of use. Haltiwell. 
unused (un-uzd'), a. 1. Not put to use; not 
emi»loyed ; not applied; disused. Son- 

nets, IV. — 2. That has »i*‘ver been used. — 3. 
Not acemstomed; not habit ualtMl : as, hands 
unused to labor; hourls utilised to deceit. 

Unused ti> tlie melting mood. Shak., Otiiello, v. 2. :i4«. 

Her gaoler’s Unclieft illl with light 
The dreary phu'e, lilindmg her anasfd eyu'^. 

William. Morris, Larthiy Paradise, 1. 268, 

4. Unusnal; unwonted. 

Bitter pain bis vexeil heart wronglit for him, 

And filled with unuced tears his liard wisr eyes. 

William Morrm, Earthly Paradise, IIT. 145. 

unusedness (uu-u'z(‘d-iieH), v. Unwontedness ; 
unusual ness. Sir I\ Sidney, Arcadia, vii. 

[Rare. ] 

unuseful (un-us'fiil), a. IJsclesH; serving no 
imrpose. der. Taylor, Works (ed. IKIiS), II. 292. 

Those bands that gave the casket may llie palsy 

For ever make unuseful, even to feed tiiec ! 

FleJcher, Wife for a Mmiili, i. 2. 

unusefully (nn-us'fid-i), adv. In a useless milli- 
ner. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1855), T. 23(1. 



tmusefoliieBB 

UnilBefalneBS (un-us'ftil-iieB), n. The character 
of being unusefuh N. J. CXLIIl. 304. 
tmU8Uar(un-u'zh^-al), a. Not usual; not fre- 
quent; not common; rare; strange: aB^auf/n- 
usual Hoason ; a person of unuaum erudition. 
Some comet or umtaual prodifcy. 

8hak., T. of the 8., ill. 2. 08. 
The territory to wliose free population Eoman citizen- 
thip wa8 now extended waa or very unumal size accord- 
ing to the measure of ancient cities. 

K A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 817. 
Uncommon^ unwonted, singular, remarkable, odd. 
nnUBUality (un-u-zho-ari-ti), ti. [< unusual + 
‘ity.'] The state or character of being unusual ; 
unwontedn(?sft ; rarity. 

It is to be said of Sallust, far more plausibly than of 
Oarlyle. that his obscurity, his unwtumty of expression, 
and his lAconism . . . bore the impress of his genius, 
and were but ti portion of his unaffected thought. 

Jf. A, Poe, Jldargirialia, Ivi. 

nnnsually (un-u'zh(^-al-i), adr. In an unusual 
manner; not commonly ; not frequently ; rare- 
ly ; unwontedly. Palsy, 
unnsualness (un-u'zhQ-al-nes), n. The state of 
being unusual; uncommonness; infrequency; 
rareness of occurrence ; rarity, 
unutterabllity (un-ut^^r-a-biri-ti), «. 1. The 
character of being unutterable ; unsneakable- 
ness. — 2. P\, unutterabititiss That which 

cannot be uttered or spoken. 

They come with hot unutUrabilifiee In their heart. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. i. 8. 

unutterable (un-ut'^r-a-hl), a. incapable of 
being uttered or expressed; ineffable; inex- 
pressible; unspeakable: as, unutterable an- 
guish ; unutterahlr joy. 

He Is, sir. 

The most unutterable coward that e'er nature 
Bless’d with hard shoulders. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, 11. 4. 

He with sighs unutterable hy any words, much less by 
a stinted Liturgie, dwelling in us makes intercession for 
US. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvi. 

unutterably (un-ut'6r-a-bli), adv. In an un- 
utterable manner; unspeakably; beyond ex- 
pression. 

Tliero would have been something sad, unutterably sad, 
in all this. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, p. 43. 

unvaceinated (un-vak'si-nft-ted), a. Not vac- 
cinated; Hpeciflcallv, having never been suc- 
oessfullv vaccinated. 

unyaluable (un-varu-a-bl), «. 1. Being above 
price; invaluable; pnceless. 

I cannot erv his caract up enough ; 

Ho Is unvuluable. 

B. Jomon, Mngnetick Lady, i. 1. 

2. Valueless; worthless. 

If nature . . . <leny health, how unvalualUe are their 
riches! Jlev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 424. 

unvalued (un-varud), o, 1. Not valued ; not 
prized; neglected. Shnk,, Hamlet, i. 3. 19. — 
2t. Inestimable; not to be valued. 

Each heart 

Hath, from tho loaves of thv unvalued book, 

Those Delphick lines with deep iinproHslon took. 

Milton, Epitaph on Shakspere. 
Art or nature never yet could set 
A valued price to her unvalued worth. 

Middleton, Family of Love, 1. 2. 

3. Not estimated; not having tho value set; 
not appraised : as. an estate unvalued, 

unvanquishable (uu-vang'kwish-a-bl), u. In- 
capable of being conquered. J. V'dall, On Joliii 
xvii. 

unvanquished (un-vang'kwisht), a. Not con- 

? uere(r; not overcome. Skak,, 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 
41. 

unvariable (un-va'ri-a-bl), a. Not variable; 
invariable ; eonstant. J^lorris. 
unvaried (un-va'rid), a. Not varied; not al- 
tered ; not diversified ; unchanged. 

The same unmry'd chimes. 

Pope,XeBKy on Criticism, ii. 848. 
So far as its [Salem's] physical asiteot Is oouceriiml, with 
Its flat unvaried surface, ct>vered chietly with Wixxien 
houses. Hatvthorne, Scarlet Lottm-, p. 231. 

unvariegated (un-va'ri-e-ga-ted), «. Not vari- 
egated ; not diversified ; not marked with dif- 
ferent colors. Kdinhur^h 
unvarnished (un-vUr'uisht), a, l. Not over- 
laid with varnish. — 2. Not artfully embellish- 
ed; plain. 

A ronml unmrnish'd tale. Shak., Othollfi, i. 8, 90. 
unvarying (un-va'ri-ing), a. Not altering; 
not liabh> to clmnge; uniform; unchanging. 
Locke. 

unvaryingly (un-va'ri-ing-li), ndv. In an unva- 
rying luauner ; uniformly. George Eliot, Silas 

Marner. xvii 
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unvascular (un-vas'ku-l^r), a. Non-yaseular; 
containing no blood-vessels, 
unvaesal (un-vas'al), v, t. C< wt-* + vassal,'] 
To cause to be no longer a vassal ; release from 
vassalage. [Rare.] 

unveil (un-valM, V. [Early mod, E. unvail; < 
wm-2 + veil.] I. tram. To remove a veil from; 
uncover; disclose to vie\^ reveal: an, to unveil 
a statue. Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 200. 

II. intrans. To become unveiled ; be disclosed 
to view ; remove a veil ; reveal one^s self. 
Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine 
III glory and in OTace. 

J. H. Newman, The Two Worlds. 

Also unvail, 

unveiledly (un-va'led-li), adv. Plainly; with- 
out disguise. Boyle, Works, IV. 18. [Bare.] 
onveiler (un-va'l^sr), n. One who unveils; 
hence, one ‘Who expounds. Boyle, Works, 
IV. 18. 

unvenerable fun-ven'e-ro-bl), a. Not venera- 
ble; not worthy of veneration; contemptible. 
8hak,,W, T., ii. 3. 77. 

unvenomed (un-ven'umd), a. Having no ven- 
om : not poisonous : as, a toad unvenomed. Bp. 
Hall, Satires, Postscript. 

U2IV6II01I10U8 (un-veu'um-us), a. Same as un- 
venomed. Bp, Gauden, Tears of the Church, 
p. 297, (Davies.) 

unventdd (un-ven'ted), a. Not vented; not 
uttered; not opened for utterance or emission. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. [Bare.] 
unventilated (un-ven'ti-la-ted), a. Not ven- 
tilated. Sir It, Blackmore. 
nnveracioUB (un-v^-ra'shus), a. Not veracious ; 
not having a strict regard for truth ; untruth- 
ful; dishonest; false. 

unveracity (un-ve-ras'i-ti), n. Want of ve- 
racity; untruth; ^alseliood. 

A certain very considerable finite quantity of Unveraeity 
aud Phantasm. Carlyle. 

unverdant (un-v6r'dant), a. Not verdant ; not 
green ; having no verdure. Vongrwc, tr. of 
Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 

Unveritablet (un-ver'i-ta-bl). a. Not veritable ; 
not true. Puttenhnm, Arte of Eng. I’oesie, p. 21. 
unversed (un-v^irst'), a. l. Not skilled; not 
versed ; unacquainted. 

A mind in all hi'art-inysterles uuvereed. 

Wordeworth, Excursion, vi. 

2. Not put in verse: as, thoughts unversed, 
unvesselt (un-ves'el), V. t. To empty. [Rare.] 
nnvexed (un-vekst'), a. Not vexed: not trou- 
bled ; not disturbed ; not agitated or disquieted. 
Donne, Anatomy of tho World, i. Also unvext. 

In the noon now woodland creatures all 
Were resting 'iieath the shadow of the trees, 
Patient, unvested by any memories. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 174. 

unvicar (un-vik'iir), V, i. To deprive of the of- 
fice or position of vicar. 

If I had your authority, I would be so bold to unvicar 
him. Strype, Craniuer, II. vli. {Davies.} 

unviolable (un-vi'o-la-bl), a. Not to be vio- 
lated or broken. ’ 8}uik., Rich. III., ii. 1. 27. 
[Rare.] 

unviolated (un-vi'o-la-ted), a. 1 . Not violated ; 
not injured. 

Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. 

Shak., 0. of E., iii. 1. 88. 

2. Not broken; not traiKsgressed: as, an unvio- 
lafed vow. Milton, S.A.,1. 1144. 
nnvirtue (un-v^^r'tu), n. Absence of virtue; 
vice. [Rare.] 

They think their children never do unvlrtuous things; 
and yet tliey reek with unvirtue. 

H. IT. Beecher, Christian Union, March 8, 1687. 

unvlrtuous (un-v^r'tu-us), a. Not virtuous; 
destitute of virtue, "^hak., M. W, of W., iv. 2. 
232. 

unvirtuously (un-vfer'tu-us-li), adv. In an un- 
virtuous manner ; viciously. 

Unvisiblet (un-viz'i-bl), a. Invisible. Chaucer. 
unvisiblyt (un-viz/i-bli), adv. Invisibly. Bp. 
Gardiner. 

unvital (un-vi'tal), a. Not vital ; not essential 
to life; hence, fatal. [Bare.] 

Lavoisier showed that the atmospheric air consists of 
pure or vital, aud of an unvital air, which be thence called 
azote. WheweU. 

unvitLated (un-vishM-a-ted), a. Not vitiated ; 
not corrupted; pure. B. Jonson, Magnetick 
Lady, iv. 3. 

unvlzard (un-viz'fird), V, t. [< «w-2 + vis^ard.] 
To divest of a vizard or mask ; unmask. 

0 what a death It la to the Prelates to be thus tia-ris- 
arded, thus uncas’d. MilUm, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst 


unwim 

unvoiced (un-voist'), a. 1. Not spoken; unut* 
tered; not articulated or pronounced. Mrner^ 
son, — 2. hi phoneUeSf not uttered with voice ae 
distinct from breath; unintonated; surd, 
unvoidable (un-voPda-bl), a. Incapable of 
being made void ; irreversible. 

He will from on high pronounoo that unvoidable aen- 
tenoe. 

BaUey, tr. of CioUoqulet of Erasmus, p. 178. (Z>ae<ss.> 
nnvolnntaryt(un-voPun-t3a-ri), a. Involuntary* 
Fuller. 

unvolnptuoUB (un-vo-lup'tu-us), a. Free from 
voluptuousness; not sensuous. George EHot^ ' 
Midalemarch, xxiii. 

unvote (un-vdt'), V, t. To retract, annul, or 
undo by vote. 

This was BO sacred a rale that many of those who voted 
with the court the day before, expressed their indignation 
against it, as subverting the very constitution of parlia- 
ment, if things might he thus voted and unvoted a^n 
from day to day. Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, an. 1711. 

nnvowed (un-voud'), a. Not vowed ; not con- 
secrated by solemn promise. 

If vnuowed to another Orden. . . he vows in thlaorder. 

Sandye, Travallea, p. 228. {DavUe.} 

unvoyageable (un-voi'aj-^bl), a, 1. Incapa-^ 
ble of being navigated ; innavigable. De Quin^ 
cey, — 2. Not to be crossed or passed over; im- 
passable. 

This unvoyageable gulf obscure. 

MUton, P. L,, X. 866. 

nnvnlgar (un-vul'gar), a. Not vulgar or com- 
mon. 

Heat my brain 
With Delphio fire, 

I'hat I may sing my thoughts In some unvulgar strain. 

B. Joneon, Underwoods, xllv. 

unvulgarize (un-vul'gfir-lz), v. t. To divest of 
vulgarity ; m^e not vulgar or common. Lamb.. 
unwaited (un-wa'ted), a. Not attended: with 
on. 

To wander up and down untoaited on. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 

unwakeful (un-wak'ffrl), a. Sleeping easily 
and soundly ; characterized by sound sleep. 

Un wakefulness (un-wak'ffrl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being unwakeful ; sound sleep, 
unwakened (uu-wa'knd), a. Not wakened; 
not roused from sleep or as from sleep. Mil- 
ton, P. L., V. 9. 

unwallet (un-wol'ot), v, t. To take from a wal- 
let. 

The lacquey laughed, unsheathed his calabash, and un- 
walleted his cheese. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, II. iv. 14. {Davies.^ 

unwandering (un-won' d6r-ing), a. Not wan- 
dering; not moving or going from place to 
place. Cmvper, Iliad, xiii. 
unwapperedt (uu-wop'erd), a. Not caused or 
not having reason to tremble ; not made tremu- 
lous; unpalsied; hence, fearless and strongs 
through innocence. 

We come towards the gods, 

Young and unwapper'd, not halting under crimes 
Many and stale. 

Fletcher {and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 

unwardedt (un-wUr'ded), a. Unwatched ; un- 
guarded. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, 
fol. 81. 

UUwaref (un-wSr'), a. [< ME. unwar, onwar, C 
A8. unwssr, unheeding, unheeded, unexpected, 

< un-, not, 4* wser, heedful : see «n-i and w?«rci.] 
Unexpected; uuforeseen. 

Upon thy glade day have In thy mynde 
The unwar wo or harm that comth bihynde. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 886. 

unwaret (un-war'), adv, [ME. unwar; prop, 
predicate use of unware, a.] Unawares; unex- 
pectedly. 

On thee, Fortune, I pleync. 

That unwar wrapped hast me in thy cheyne. 

Chauxier, FranUln's Tale, 1. 628. 

He put vp his goode swerde for doute lesie he sloughi 
euy man wtrwar. Merlin (£. E. T. S.), iii. 488. 

unwarelyf (un-wSr'li), adv, [< unwareVy, unwar- 
ly, unwarliche, < AS. unwssrlice, unexpectedly, 

< unwssT, unexpected: see unware, a.] Una- 
wares; unforeseen; unexpectedly. 

Elde is comen unwarljj upon me. 

Chaucer, Boethius, 1. meter 1. 

unwaxenesst (un-wSr'nes), n, [< unware *f 
-ac«8.] The condition of being unexpected. 
Udkluyfs Voyages, I. 201. 
unwarest (un-warz'), adv, [< ME. ^^mwares, < 
AS. unwseres, < unwm, unexpected: see an- 
ware,] Unawares ; by surprise. 

A great sort of Turks entred into tho hulwarke of 
Spaine, . . . and drone our men out, I can not teU how, 
vnwaiHS or otherwiae. BaklwyVe Voyages, XL 84.. 
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unwarily (uni-w4'ri4i), udo. In an unwaiy 
manner; without vigilance and oantion; heed- 
lessly; nnejcpectedly. Shalc,^ K. John, v. 7. 63, 
unwa^ass (un-wa'ri-nes), n. The character of 
being unwary ; want of caution ; carelessness ; 
heecuessness; recklessness, 
unwarlike (un-wAr'lik), a. Not warlike ; not 
fit for war; not used to war; not military. 

The unwatlike disposition of Ethelwolf gave encou- 
ragement, no doubt, and easier entrance to the Danes. 

Miltont Hist. Eng., v. 

unwarm (un-wfi<rm')» V, i, r< 4- warm,'] 
To lose warmth; become cold. [Bare.] 

With horrid chill each little heart unwarmt. Hood. 

unwarned (un-wfimdOt O. Not warned: not 
cautioned; not previously admonished ox dan- 
ger. Locke, 

unwamedly (un-wfir'ned-li), adv. Without 
warning or notice. [Bare.] 

They be suddenly and unwamedly brought forth. 

Bp, Bale, Select Works, p. 88. 

unwarp (un-wArp'), V, t, [< wn-2 4- warp,] To 
reduce from the state of being warped. Evelyn , 
unwan^ (un-wArpt'), a, Wot warped; not 
biased; impartial ; unbiased. Thomson^ Spring, 
unwarrantability (un-wor^an-ta-birj-ti), n. 
The character of being unwairantablo ;* unwar- 
rantableness. 

unwarrantable (un-wor'an-ta-bl), a. Not war- 
rantable; not defensible';* no't justifiable; ille- 
gal; unjust; improper. Souths Sermons, 
unwarrantableness (un-wor'an-tt^bl-nes), n. 
The character or state of being unwarrantable. 
Bp, Hally Ans. to Vind. of Smectymnuus, $ 3. 
unwarrantably (un-wor'an-ta-bli), adv. In an 
unwarrantable manne^ in a manner that can- 
not be justified. Bp, Hall. 
unwarranted (un-wor'an-ted), 0. l. Not war- 
ranted; not authorized; unjustifiable: as, an 
unwarranted interference. 

What do we weaklings so far presume upon our ablli* 
ties or Buccess as that we dare thrust ourselves upon temp- 
tations unbidden, unwarranted. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 221. 

2. Not guaranteed ; not assured or certain. 

Upon hope of an unwarranted conquest. Bacon. 

8. Not guaranteed to be good, sound, or of a 
certain quality: as, an unwarranted horse, 
unwaxrantedly (un-wor'an-ted-li ), adv. In an 
unwarranted manner; mthout warrant; un- 
justifiably. 

unwarrent»t\ t. [< ME. unwareynen ; < 4- 

warren.] To deprive of the character of a war- 
ren. 


That alle the wareyn of Stanos wyth the apertiiiaunce be 
vnwareyned and vnforested for euerraore, so ttiat alle tbe 
foi'sayd citezons of Uoudon her eyers and successours hauo 
alle the frauncheses of the wareyn and forest vnbleiii- 
ysBhyd. Cfmrter of London, in Arnold’s Chron., p. 10. 

unwary (un-wa'ri), a. [< 4- wary. Cf. un- 

warcy file earlier form.] 1 . Not wary ; not vigi- 
lant against danger; not cautious ; unguarded; 
precipitate; heedless; careless. MiltoUy F.h.y 
V. 69o. — 2t. Unexpected. 

All in the open hall amazed stood 
At suddenness of that unwary sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 26. 

unwashed ( uu-wosht'), a. Not washed, (a) Not 
cleansed by wabtr; filthy; unolean: as, unwashed wool; 
hence, vulgar. 

Another lean unwash’d artificer. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 201. 

Such foul and unwashed bawdry as is now made the food 
of the scene. B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 

(6) Not overfiowed by water: as, a rock unwashed by the 
waves.— The imwasbed, the great unwashed, the 
lower class of people. 'J’he latter phrase was first applied 
to the artisan class, but Is now used to designate the lower 
classes generally— the mob, the rabble. 

unwasbenf (un-wosh'n), a. [< ME. unwaaeheny 
umveaschetiy < AS. umoseecen, not washed; as 
un-i + washen.] Not washed; unwashed. Mat. 
XV. 20. 


Whan thel ban eten, thel pntten hire Dissalies un- 
wasKhen in to the Pot or Cawdroun, with remeiiant of 
tlift Flessuhe and of the Brothe, til thei wole eten azon. 

kandevUle, Travels, p. 260 . 


Unwaated (un-was'ted), a, 1. Not wasted or 
lost by extravagance; not lavished away; not 
di8sipat6d.-~2. Not consumed or diminislied 
T* violence, or other means. Sir R. 

Blacknm’e. — 3, Not devastated ; not laid waste. 
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Burke, Nabob of Arc< 
4, Not emaciated, as by illness. 
^ttWatcbfttl (un-woch'ftil), a. Not ^ 
der, Taylor y Sermons, II. 20. 


unwatcbfalneaB (un-wooh'ffil-nes), n. The 
state or character of being unwatohful; want 
of vigilance. Leighton, Com. on 1 Pet. iii. 
unwater (un-wA't6r), v. t. In miningy to free, as 
a mine, of its water by draining, pumping, or in 
any other way. Eneyc. ifrif., AVL 457. 
unwatered (un-wA'terd), a. l. Freed from wa- 
ter; drained, as a mine. — 2. Not watered; un- 
diluted; unmoistened. — 3. Not supplied with 
water; not given water to drink, 
unwatering (uu-wA't6r-ing), «. [Verbal n, of 
unwater y v. j Tho act or process of taking wa- 
ter from anything; draining; drainage. TAe 
Engineer y LXVII. 298. 

unwavering (un-wa' vAr-ing), a. Not wavering ; 
not unstable ; not fluctuating ; fixed ; constant ; 
steadfast. Strype, Eccles. Mem. , Ed w . VI. , an. 
1551. 

unwaveringly (un-wa'vAr-ing-li), adv. In an 
unwavering manner; steadfastly, 
unwayedf (un-wad' ), «. [< ME. unwaml ; < wa-l 
4- waved.] 1. Not used to the road ; unaccus- 
tomed to the road. 

Colts unwayed atid not used to tmvoL Suoklii^. 

2, Having no roads ; pathless. 

It (the laud] shal be mwaied or w^les. 

Wyclif, Ezek. xiv. 15. 

unweakened (un-we'knd), a. Not weakened; 
not enfeebled. Bavle, 

unweaned (un-wena'), a. Not weaned ; hence, 
not withdrawn or disengaged. 

The heathen Anglo and Saxon, still unweaned from his 
fierce Teutonic creed. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 128. 

unweariable (un-we'ri-a-bl), a. That cannot 
be tired out or wearied. Hooker y Eccles. Pol- 
ity, i. 4. 

unweariably (un-we'ri-a-bli), adv. In an un- 
weariable manner; indefatigably. Bp. Hally 
Christian Assurance of Heaven, 
unwearied (un-we 'rid), rt. 1. Not wearied; not 
fatigued. 

The umvearied sun from day to day 
Does his creator’s power display. 

Addison, Ode. 

2. Indefatigable; assiduous: as, per- 
severance : of persons. 

Would you leave me 
Without a farewell, Hubert? fly a fiieiitl 
Unwearied in his study to advance you ? 

Fletcher, Beggara’ Bush, i. 2. 

unweariedly (un-we'rid-li), adv. 111 an un- 
wearied manner; iiulefatigably; asshluously, 
Chv.sterfield, 

unweafiedness (un-wd'rid-nos), n. The state 
of being unwearied. Baxter. 
unweary ^ (un-we'ri), a, [< ME. unwery, < AS. 
unweng, not weary; as 4- weary.] Not 
woary. 

I noot lie why, unwery, tliat I feyiitc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 410. 

unweary^ (un-we'ri), v. t. To relieve of weari- 
ness; refresl I after fatigue. [Bare.] 


2. Not deliberately considered and examined ; 
not pondered; not considered; negligent; un- 
guarded: as, words [Bare.] 

What an unvmghed behaviour hath this Flemish drun- 
kard picked . . . uutof ray conversation? 

Shak., M. W. of W., il. 1. 28. 

nnweigbing (un-wA'ing), a. inconsiderate; 
thoughtless. 

A very superficial, ignorant, umminhiny follow. 

Shak., M. fur M., 111. 2. 147. 

unwelcome (un-wel'kum), a. Not welcome; 
not pleasing; not well received; producing 
sadness: as, un unwelctyme g\ie»i. 

1 fear 

We shall be much unwelcome. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 36. 

The unwelcome news of his grandson’s dauaerout state 
. . . induced him to set out forthwith for Holland. 

Barham, Inguldsby Legends, I. 803. 

unwelcome (un-wel'kum), V, t. To treat as be- 
ing unwelcome ; be displeased with. [Bare.] 

She can soften the occasional expression of half-con- 
cealed ridicule with which the poor old fellow’s sallies are 
liable to be welcomed— or unwtieomed. 

The Atlantic, LXV. 660. 

unwelcomely (un-wel'kum-li), adv. In an un- 
welcome manner; without welcome. 

Garcio is come unwrieomely upon her. J. Baillie. 

unwelcomeness (un-wel'kum -nes), n. The 
stale of being unwelcome. Boyfe, Works, VI. 43. 

unwell (un-wel'), a, 1. Not well ; indisposed ; 
notin good health; ailing; somewhat ill. 

Whilst they were on this discourse and pleasant tattle 
of drinking, Gargamelle began to be a little unweitt. 

Urquhart, tr. of Babelais, i. 6. 

The mistress, they told us, was sick, which in America 
siguifles what we should call being unwell. 

Capt. B. Hall, Travels in North America, I. 46. 

2. As a euphemism, menstruant; having courses. 
Compare sick 1 , a. , 6. * Syn. 1. Ailingj^etc. See sicki . 

unwellneSB (un-wol'nes), n. The state of 
being unwell or indisposed. Cheaterficldy Let- 
ter, 1755. [Rare.] 

nnwemmedt, a. [ME., < AS. unwemmed; as 
4" wemmed.] Unspotted; unstained. 

Thus hath Crist unufcmmed kept Constaunce. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 826. 

unwept (un-wopt'), a. 1. Not wept for; not 
lamented; not mourned. 

Unwept, unhonoiired, and iinsuiig. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 1. 

2. Not shod; not wept: nSy unwept tmm. 

unwet (im-wet'), a. Not wet; not moist or 
humid; not moistened; dry. 

Though once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmoved and eyes umoet. 

Dry dm. Big. and Ouis., I. 678. 

unwbipped (nn-hwipt'), a. Not whipped; not 
jmnished. Also unwliipt. 

Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undiviilgcd crimes. 
Unwhipp’d of justice. Shak., Lear, Hi. 2. 68, 


To xinwcary myself after my studies. 

Dry den, Letters (ed. MaloncX I>. 28. 

unweave (uu-wev'), v. t. 1. To undo or take to 
pieces (that which has been woven, as a textile 
fabric). 

Unweave the web of fate. Sandys, Clirist’s rassion, p. 4. 
2. To separate; take apart, as the threads which 
compose a textile fabric. 

nnwebbed (nn-wobd'), a. Not webbed; not 
web-footed. Pennant. 

unwed (un-w'ed'), a. Unmarried. Shak., C. of 
E., ii. 1. 26. 

nnwedgeable ( un-wej'a-bl), a. Not to be split 
with wedges; in geneml, not easily split; not 
fissile, as nepperidge. Shak., M. for M., ii, 2. 116. 

nnweedea (un-we'ded), a. Not weeded; not 
cleared of weeds. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 135. 

unweenedt (un-weud'), a. [< ME, unwened, < 
A8. umvened, unhoped ; as 4- weened.] Un- 
thought of; unexpected. 

Unhoped or tinuvned. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 6. 

unweeping (un-we'ping), a. Not weeping ; not 
shedding or drojiping tears: n^jUnweepwg eyes. 
Drayton, Duke Humphrey to Eleiior Cobham. 
[Rare.] 

nnweetingt (un-we'ting), a. A variant of ww- 
witUnq. Spenner. 

The unweetinn Child 

Shull by his beauty win his grandsire's heart. 

Wordsworth, Yuudraoour and Julia. 

unweetinglyf (un-we'ting-li), adv, A variant 
of unwittingly. Milton y S. A., 1, 1080. 

Tmweigbed ( im- wad' ), a. 1 . Not weighed ; not 
having tho weight ascertained. 

Solomon left all the vessels unweighed. 1 Kl. vU. 47. 


unwholet (un-hdl'), a, [< ME. unholy unhnly < 
AS. wnhdl (= OHO. unhail = Icel. uhcill = Qoth. 
nnhael8)y not whole, not sound, < tiw-, not, 4* 
hdly whole : sei^ whole.] Not whole ; not sound ; 
infirm; unsound. Todd. 
unwholesome (un-liol'sum), a, [< ME. ^unhol- 
suniy onholsom (= Icel. uheilfianir)\ < «?i-^ 4- 
whohisome.] 1. Not wholesome; unfavorable to* 
health; insalubrious; unhealthful: hh, unwhole- 
some air; unwholesome food. 

A certaine Well . . . hud oiico very futile water, aiid* 
umvholesfmie to drink. Corynt, Crudities, 1. 188- 

2. Not sound; diseased; tainted; impaired;, 
defective. 

Prithee hear some charity to my wit ; do not think It so* 
umvholesome. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 125. 

3. Indicating unsound health ; characteristic 
of or suggesting an unsound condition, jjhysi- 
cal or mental ; hence, repulsive. 

One from whom tho heart recoiled, who was offensive 
to every soiise, with those white, unwholesome, greasy 
bands, the powder, the stient, the masses of false hair, the 
still falser and more dreadful Mitiile. 

J/rs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xliv. 

unwholesomely (un-hdl 'sum-lil, adv. In an 
unwholesome manlier; uii healthfully. The 
Academy, A^tril 12, 189(>, p. 249. 
unwbolesomenesB (nu-hol'sum-nes), w. The 
state or character of Vieirig unwholesome, in 
any sense; insalubrity; unhoalthfuluess: as, 
the nnwholcsomctiess a climate. 

Anulia, part of Italy, near the Adriatick gulf, where 
land, it seems, was very cheap, either for the barrenness 
and cragged licighili of the mountains or for the unwhole- 
someneseLt the air, and the wind Atabulus. 

I / Dry den, tr. of Juvenal’s Batlres, iv., note 4. 



imwield 

nnwieldf (im-weld')» «• [< ME. unweelde^ un- 
welde, < Mw-i + welde^ < AS. wylde^ powerful, 
< wcaUiati jWiald : see wield.^ Weak; impoteut. 

Ttie more he preyseth Kelde, 

'Dioiigli he be croked and unweelde. 

Jtom, qf the Rose, 1. 4880. 

unwieldily (im-werdi-li), adv. In an unwieldy 
manner; eiimbrouBly. iJryden. 
unwieldiness (uu-w^rdi-noB), n. The state of 
beiij^ unwieldy ; heaviness; difficulty of being 
moviMl: UK, the nmvioldincss of a persou having 
a corpulent l^ody. Donm, Lovers Diet, 
imwleldsomef (un-weld'snm), a. f< mw-^ + 
v)ietdsofnc.] Unwiehiy. J^orth, tr. of Plutarch, 
p. 582, 

imwieldy (un-wel'di), [Early mod. E. also 
unwfddii’ ; i un~^ 4- te/Wdy.] Movable or mov- 
ing with difficulty; unmanageahle from si/c, 
shape, or weight; lacking pliability : as, an tnt- 
wioldy hulk; an nmviddy rock. 

BoHtfiw on him K<Hne more heart, for that grosBc and bo 
VHtveliiie a tiody. 

Ouemra, I.ettcra (tr. by flcllMweB, lf>77X p. 84t>. 

Public biiHinoHH, in ItH wh«»li* vnwtrfilt/ toinpaHK, must 
atways form the Bul)juct of these daily eliroiiledes. 

fte Qumcey, Style, i. 

unwildf (un-w51d'), r. f. f< ww-- + wild^.] To 
tame. Sylrfftlrr^ tr. of J)u Ihirtas’s Weeks, ii., 
Handie-C Iraf ts. [ ] tii rc* . J 
unwilful ( un-wil ' f ul ), n. Not wilful ; not char- 
acterized hy or done through wilfulness: as, an 
unwilful slight. Richardson y (Marissa llarlowe, 

1. 8. {Dap tvs.) 

unwill (un-wiT), r. /. ( < nn-^ + To will 

the reversf^ of; reverse otie’s will in regard to. 

He . . . who i/7tttuUfi what lie Itiis willed. Lon^ellow. 

unwilled ( un-wihP). O. l. Deprived of the fac- 
ulty of will; h(‘rel‘t of the power of volition. 
[Hare.;) 

Now, your will is all unwiUed. 

MtM. Brownintjt Huchess May. 

2. Not willed; not purposed; involuntary; un- 
intentional ; spontaneous. Clarke. 

unwilling (un-wiring), a. 1. Not willing; 
loath; disinclined; reluctant: as, mxxmwillitKj 
servant. 

If till* sun riHo nnmllinff to his race. thryden, 

Ttu* next canu! Nedhuin in on Insty horse, 

’I'liut. angry with delay, at tnuiipot’s sound. 

Would sixn't, Hiul stump, and Htand upon ii<» ground, 

Unmllinfi of hin iuuBti*r’N tarriaiieo. i*eele, rolyliyninia. 

2t. Undesigned; involuntary. 

Patience, I pray you ; ’twas u fault vnvHlliTiy. 

Shak.y T. of the K., iv. 1. 169. 
«Syxi. OppoHcd, averse, indisposed, backward, 
unwillingly ( un-wil 'ing-H), adv. In an unwill- 
ing imifiner; against one’s will; not wdth good 
will; reluctantly. Shak.y Tein])est, i. 2. 3o8. 
unwillingness (un-wiPing-neM), n. The state 
of being unwilling; loathness; disinclination; 
reluctance. Rich. 111., ii. 2. 5)2. 

lUlWily (un-wi'li), a. Not wily; frc(‘ from 
cuuning. Kvlvvliv Rcr. 

unwind (un-wind'), V. [< ME. unwindvny on- 
windeUy < AS. xniwindan, unwind, < ww-, back, 
4- windttUy wind: see w«--Hnd XPtnd*^.'\ I. irans. 
1. To wind off; loose or separate, as wlint is 
wound or (M)nvolvtMl ; set free or loose; as, to 
aMic/wd thread or a ball. — 2. To disentangle; 
free from entanglement. 

In regal d of them who desiring to serve Hod as they 
ought, hut being not so skilful as in every p<dnt to unttiiui 
theiiiHclvcH where the smiius of glossing speech do lie to 
entangle them. Umker. F.crles. Polity, v. 4. 

II. xntrans. To admit of being unwound; be- 
eom(» unwound; as, a skein that. ai/tn/uAs easily. 
Mortimer. 

unwinkf (uu-wiugk'), r. 1 . [ME. tniiPffnken ; < 
MW-- 4- wink.'] To open; unclose. 

When that thaire een gvniicdh foHti vnwynk 
And thui to hraiiiichc, pito the lamle let synk 
A reode lijiht liy. 

PalloiUuH, Uuslionilrle (K. K. T. S.l, p. lub. 

unwinking (un-wing'king), a. Not winking; 
not shutting the eyes; not ceasing to wake or 
watch. 

Pint'%nkin;f vigilnnoe. P. Knox, Essays, No. 17. 

unwinning (tm-wirPiug), a. Not winning; not 
ada]>ted to win or gain favor; uncoueiliatory. 
FnlIrr.Ch. llist., II. ii, 7. 
unwiped ( un-wipt" ). a. Not wiped ; not, cleaned 
by rubbing. Shak,, Macbeth, ii. 3, 108. 
unwire (un-wir'), r. t. [< aw-2 -f wire.'] To re- 
move tile wire of; take out the wire from. 
[Karc.] 

1 must unwire that rage nud lihcrate the captive. 

Walter Colton, Ship and Shore, p. 88. 
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unwisdom (un-wiz'dum), n. [< ME. unwisdonit 
onwisdom ; < mw-I 4* wisdom.'l Laek of wisdom ; 
ignorance; foolishness; folly; unwise conduct 
or speech. 

Let us not commit the unwisdom, rebuked ages ago by 
the highest, voice, of disputing among ourselves which 
should be tlie greatest. 

K. A. Freeman, Amcr. Lects., p. 98. 

unwise (un-wiz'), [< ME. unwis, < AS. unwis 
(= OS. iinwis =5 OHQ. MHG. unwise Goth. w/»- 
x'ris)y unwise, foolish, ignorant, < not, + 
u'ls, wise; see unA and wisc^."] 1, Not wise; 
Lacking wisdom or judgment; foolish; indis- 
creet : as, an unurisemnn ; unwise kings. Shak., 
Cor., iii. 1. 91. — 2. Not dictated by wmdom ; not 
adapted to the desired end; injudicious; im- 
pruuont; as, unwise measimes; unwise delay. 
Shak.y Rich. III., iv. 1. 52. 

unwisely (un-wiz'li), adv. [< ME. xinwisely, un- 
wyseUjy unwisUche. < AS. unwislice, unwisely ; as 
unwise 4- Iti an unwise manner; injudi- 

ciously; indiscreetly; not wisely; not prudent- 
ly; as, tttHCwe/y rigid ; studious. 

baue ihes foimet folke, the frigies of troy. 

That rnwynely has wroght with wyttis full fehill, 

And offciidit our frciichyp thurgh foil of horn scliiyn. 

Destruction o/7V«y (E. E. T. S.), 1. 421)7. 

unwiskt (iiu-wish ')»»'• C [^ + wish.'] To 

wish not to be; make away with by wisbiug. 
Shak.y Hen. V., iv. 3. 70. 

unwished (un-wisht'). Not wished for; 
not sought; not desired; unwelcome. Shak.y 
M. N. D., i. 1. 81. 

unwistt (uii-wist'), a. [ME. unwist, unwyst : < 
utA + laisA.] 1. Unknown; without being 
known. 

Cnwint of every wyght hut of Pandare. 

Chaucer, Troilns, iii. C0.'i. 

2. Unknowing; ignorant. 

He shal the ose, wwyifst of it hymselve. 

Chaucer, 'rroilns, ii. 1400. 

unwitt (un-wU/), r. t. [< ME. mnviten; < Mw-t 
4- wit, r.] To be ignorant. 

Whan that Oml krioweth anything to he, he nc unwot 
iiat that thilke wantith iiocesHitc to he. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 0. 

unwitt (un-wit/)» w* [< ME. unwit, unwitty onwit, 

< AS. unffcivit, unwisdom, folly; as i/w-i + wit, 
a.] Luck of wit; folly. 

Ilyni wyte I that I dye, 

And inyii untrif, that ever T olonih so bye. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 271. 

unwitch (nn-wicli'), r. t. [< mA + wttch.] To 
free from the effects of 'W’itchcraft ; disenchant. 
/?. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 
[Hart*.] 

nnwithdrawing (un-wiTn-drA'ing), a. Not 
withdrawiug; continually liberal. 

8uch a full and unwithdrawiiiy hand. 

MUton, Conms, 1. 711. 

unwithered (un-wiTii'erd), a. Not withered 
or faded. 

The yet unmiher'd blush. 

Shtrley (and Fleteher'i), (-oronation, v. 

unwithering (uii-wiTir'cr-mg), a. Not liable 
to wither or fade. Cowprr, Task, iii. 570. 

unwithheld (im-wiTii-beld'), a. Not withhedd ; 
not kejit or behl back; iiothiudered. Thomson, 
To Sir Isaac Newton. 

unwithstood (un-wiTii-sthd')» Not opposed 
<»r resisted. ./. Philips, Gitler, i. 

unwitnessed (uu-wit'nest), a. Not witnessed ; 
not attested by witnesses; wanting testimony. 
Hooker. 

unwittily (uu-wit'i-li), adr. [< MPJ, nnwittili ; 

< uu witty 4- -///2.] Without wit; not wittily. 
i'owlvy, 

unwittingt (un-wit'iug), «. [< ME. unwitiinge; 

< utA 4 witting, w.J Ignorance. 

And now, hretheren, I wixit that hy unwiting see diden. 

Acts iii. 17. 

unwitting (uu-wit'ing), a. [Formerly also w«- 
wvvting : < ME. unwittyng, unxviti/ng, unweiyng, 
onwitindv, < A8. vnwitend (= OllO. unwiz::vnde 
=r.lcel. uritaiidi); as utA 4- witting, «.] Not 
knowing; ignorant. 

I'nmttimg of this Doiigen at nl. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 208. 

Children that, unudtting why, 

Lent the gay shout their shrill v erv. 

Seott, L.*of the L., lil. 20. 

unwittingly (un-wit'ing-li), ath'. [< ME. unwic 
tyngly, iinwvtandli: < unwitting 4- -b/2.] With- 
out knowing; ignorantly. Chaucer. 

They run from my pen umeittlnffly, if they lie verse. 

IS. Jonson, Poetaster, i, 1. 

unwitty (un-wit'i), a, f< ME. unwitti (= OHG. 
unwizzig = Icol, iivUugt); < «n-i 4 witty,] If. 


unworn 

Not knowing; not wise; foolish. Wyel^, Wii 
dom iii. 12. — 2. Not witty; destitute of wit 
as, unwitty jokes. Shenstone, A Simile, 
unwivedt (un-wivd'), a. Having no wife 
Seldeti. 

unwoman (un-wdm'an), V. t. To deprive o 
the qualities of a woman ; unsex. Sandy s, tr 
of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 

unwomanly (un-wum"an-li), a. Not womanly 
unbecoming a woman;' unfeminine. 

A woman sat, in unwomatUy rags, 

Flying her needle and tliread. 

Hood, Song of the Shirt 

unwomanly (uu-wum'an-li), adv. In a manner 
unbecoming a woman. 

For your poor children's sake, <io not so unwomanly 
cast away yourself. Bunyan, Idlgrim's Progress, 11. 

unwondert (un-wun'd6r), v. t. To deprive of 
wonder; explain so as to make no longer a 
wonder or marvel. 

Whilost Papists crie up this his Incredible contlnency, 
others easily unwmder the same.hy Imputing It partly to 
his impotence afilicted with an itiflrmitie, partly to the 
distaste of his wile. 

Fuller, Church Hist, II. vi. 17. {Davies.) 

unwondering (un-wun'd6r-ing), a. Not won- 
dering; incurious. 

But, wiser now, the unwondering world, alas ! 

Gives all poor nerschers glory to his glnss. 

Wdcot (Peter pTiidar), p. 23(5. 

unwontt (un-wunt'), a. Unwonted; unaccus- 
tomed. 

Unwont witli hoards to watch, or pasture sheepe. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. xi. 40. 

unwonted (un-wun'ted), a. 1. Not wonted; 
not common; uncommon; unusual; infre- 
quent; rare; as, an sight ; unwonted 

cliangcs. Drydcn. 

And joy unwonted, and surprise, 

Gave their strange wildness to his eyes. 

Scott, Marmion, vi. 5. 

2. Unaccustomed; unused; not made familiar 
by practice: as, a child unwonted to strangers. 
Milton. 

unwontedly (un-wun'ted-li), adr. In an un- 
wonted or unaccustomed nianticr. 

unwontedness (uu-wun'ted-nes), n. The state 
of being unwonted; uneommoniiess; rareness. 
Jcr. Taylor (f), Artificial Hni)dHoraeness,p. 121. 

unwooed (un-wOd' ), a. Not wooed ; not courted. 
Shak., Bonnots, liv. 

unwoof (un-wbf'), V, t. To remove the woof 
of. [Rare.] 

unworded (un-w6r'ded), a. Not worded; not 
spoken, told, or mentioned; also, not speaking; 
silent. 

You should have found my thanks paid in a smile 

If I had foil vmcorded. 

Fletcher {and another), Nice Valour, ii. 1. 
So, still unworded, save in memory mute. 

Rest thou, sweet hour of viol ami of lute. 

if. W. GiUicr, Lyrics, Music and Words. 

unwork (im-w6rk'), t. To undo. 

If they light in the middle or bottom of a dead hedge, 
your best way is softly to unwork the hedge till you come 
to them. C. Butler, Fern. Moil., p. 92. {Encyc. Diet.) 

unworkable (un-wer'ka-bl), a. 1. Not work- 
able; not capable of being wrought into shax)e. 
•—2. Hard to manage or to induce to work; 
indocile. 

1 think it would be difficult to find a body more unworfc- 
ablc, or more difficult to bring together or to manage. 

Lancet, No. 3522, p. 606. 

unworking (un-w6r'king), a. Living without 
labor: as, the unworking classes. J. S, Mill. 
unworkmanlike (un-werk'man-lik), a. Not 
workmanlike; unlike what a good workman 
would make or do. 

Borne of Hie most inartistic and univorkwanlike of the 
products have proudly been pointed to by school commis- 
si* >iiers as proofs of the success of the manual-training 
course. Few York Evening Post, April 26, 1891. 

unworld (un-wArld'), V. t. To cause not to be 
worldly or to belong to the world. [Rare.] 

Take away the least vericulum out of the world, and it 
unmrrlds all. F. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 21. 

unworldliness (un-w^rld'li-nes), n. The state 
of being unworldly. 

unworldly (un-w(*Vld'li), a. Not worldly; not 
influenced by worldly or sordid motives; spir- 
itual. 

unwormed (un-w^‘rTnd'), a. Not wormed ; not 
having the worm-like lytta cut from under the 
tongue : said of a dog. 

She is mad with love, 

As mad as ever unwonn'd dog was. 

Beau, and FL, Woman Pleased, Iv. 8. 

unworn (un-worn'), a. Not worn ; not impaired. 
Burke, 



unworBliip 

imwondlipf (un-wto'ship), t;. t [ME.) < un*! 
+ v)ar8h4p,Ti To dishonor; treat vsrith dishonor. 
WycUfy Bom. ii. 23. 

nnworshiped, unworshipped (un^w^r'shlpt)) 
a. Not worshiped; not adored. 

V. 670. 

unwoTShlpflll (un-w^r'ship-fdl), a, [< ME. un- 
worshipftu; < «w-l -I- worshipful,^ Not entitled 
to respect; dishonorable. 

The unwoTMhipftU setes of dlgiiitees. 

ChaiKiert Boethius, lii. meter 4. 

imwortht (un-w6rth'), a. [< ME. unworthy un- 
wurthy oivworthy < AS. unweorthy not worth, un- 
worthy; as «n-i 4- worths,'] Unworthy; little 
worth. MiltoUy Tetrachordon. 
111lWOrth(un-w6rth'),w. Unworthiness. [Rare,] 
Those superstitious blockheads of the twelfth century 
liad reverence for Worth, abhorrence of Unworth. 

Carlyle^ Past and Present, ii. 9. 

unworthily (un-w6r'THi-li), adv. In an un- 
worthy manner; not according to dosort; either 
above or below merit : as, to treat a man ?/w- 
worfhily; to advance a person unworthily. 

Lest my Jealous aim might err 
And so unworthily disgrace the man. 

Shak., T. O. of V., iii. l. 29. 

unworthiness (un-w6r'Tni-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being unworthy ; want of worth or merit. 
If thy unworthinoM raised love in mo, 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 

Shak., Sonnets, cl. 

unworthy (un-w6r'THi), a. and n. [< MK. un- 
worthy, unwurthyy onwurthy; < mw-I 4* worthy.'] 

1. «. 1. Not deserving; not worthy; imdeseVv- 
ing : usually followed by of. 

The most unumrthy o/her yon call Hosaliiid. 

ShMk., As you Like it, iv. 1. 197. 
None but those who are unworthy protection conde- 
scend to solicit it Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 

2. Wanting merit ; worthless; vile; base. 

Look you, now, how unvxyrthy a thing you make of me ! 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. S70. 

3. Unbecoming; shameful; discreditable. 

The brutal action roused his manly mind. 

Moved with unworthy usage of the maid, 

He, though unarmed, resolved to give her aid. 

Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. 127. 

4. Not having suitable q^ualities or value ; un- 
suitable; unbecoming; beneath the character 
of : with of. 

Something unworthy of the author. Sufift. 

I will take care to suppress things unworthy <i/'him. 

Pope, Letter to Swift. 

6t. Not deserved ; not justified. 

Worthy vengeance on thyself, 

Which didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 

Shak., Kich. III., i. 2. 88. 

II. n. One who is unworthy. [Karo.] 

.Tohn Wllmot, Eari of Rochester (1647- IfifiOX born in Ox- 
fordshire in 1H47, was one of the unmtrthies of the reign 
of the “ merry monarch, scandalous and ixior." 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 614. 

unwotf. See unwit 

nnwounded (un-wCn'ded), a. 1. Not wound- 
ed; not hurt; not injured by external violence. 
His right arm ’s only shot, 

And that compell'd him to forsake his sword ; 

He *B else unwounded. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iv. 4. 

2. Not hurt; not offended; as, un wounded ears. 
Slie, who can love a sister’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. 

Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 260. 

unwrap (nn-rap'), r. f< ME. umerappen; < ?/w-2 
4- wrap.] I, trans. To open or undo, as what 
is wrapped or folded ; disclose ; reveal. 

Verray need univTajmetheX tliy woimde hid. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Talc, 1. 5. 

II. inirans. To become opened or undone. 
Electric Eev. (Amer.), XV. xvii. 14. 
unwrastt, unwrestt, a. [ME., < AS. unwrmst, 
infirm, weak, bad, < un-, not, 4- wriest, strong, 
firm.] Infirm; unreliable. 

He were vnwrast of hus worde that witnesse is of trewthc. 

JHere Plowman (C), xxl. 813. 
unwrayf , r. t. a variant of unwry. North, tr. of 
Plutarch , p. 25. ( Nares. ) 
unwreaked (un-rekt'), a. Not wreaked; un- 
avenged; unreveuged. Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 9. 
unwreato, unwreathe (un-reth', un-reTH'), 
v.t To undo, as anything wreathed ; untwine ; 
untwist. Boyle. 

nnmecked (un-rekt'), a. Not wrecked; not 
ruined; not destroyed. Ihutyton, Upon Lady 
Aston’s Departure for Spain. 

UUWrestf. a. See uuwrast. 

UBWlinkle (un-ring' kl), f;. t. To reduce from 
a wrinkled state ; smooth. 
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unwriukled (nn-ring'kld), a. Not wrinkled; 
not having wrinkles or furrows; smooth; 
h ence , flowing; even, ifwron, Childe Harold, iv. 
unwrite (un-rit'), r, t. I'd cancel, as that which 
is written; erase. [Bare.] 

Yee vnrite them in your closets, and unwrite them in 
your Courts. MUton, Animadversions. 

unwrit^g (nn-ri'ting), a. Not writing; not 
assuming the character of an author. [Bare.] 

The honest unwridiny subject. Arbuthnot, 

unwritten (im-rit'n), a. 1. Not written; not 
reduced to writing; oral; traditional: un- 

written laws ; unwritten customs. 

Pi'edestinat the! prechen prechoura that this she won. 

Or prechen Inparflt ypult out of grace, 

Vntifryten for som wikkednoase aa holy writ sheweth. 

Piers Plowman ((’X xii. 209. 

The proverba themselves are no doubt often taken 
from that uni/;rt7tAn wisdom of the common people for 
whicli . . . Hpain has always been more famous than any 
other country. Tiekiior, Span. Lit., 1. 340. 

2. Not written upon; blank; containing no 
writing. 

A rmle, unwritten blank. South, Sernmns. 

3. Not distinctly expressed, laid down, or bn*- 
mulated, but generally understood and «,<*- 
knowledged as binding: as, an unwritten rule ; 

an unwritten constitution Unwritten law, law 

which, although It may be reduced to writing, reats lor 
its authority un cnatum or judicial ticciaiun, etc., as dis- 
tinguiahed from law originating in written command, 
statute, or decree. See common law, under common. 

un wrought (im-rat'), a. Not labored; not maii- 
ufacture<l ; not worked up. 

The> Luf Hinyrnal export also a gi*eat deal of vnurovyht 
c<»tt<»n. J*ococke, iHiBcriptioii of the East, 11. II. .33. 

unwrung (un-rung'), a. Not pinched; not 
galled. 

Let the galled jade wince, our withers are nnu^uny. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 2r*3. 

unwryt, t’. To reveal; disclose. Also/o//m>‘, 
unwray. Chaucer, TroUus, i. 858. 
unyielded (un-yel'ded), a. Not having yielded ; 
unyielding. [Rare.] 

O’erpowered at length they ft>rce him to the ground, 

I Uwyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. era. 

unyielding (un-yrd'ding), a. Not yl(‘ldiiig to 
force, persuasion, or troatinent; unbending; 
unpliant; stiff; firm; obstinate. 

With fearless courage and tiny adding rosoluiloii. 

Edwards, Works III. 412. 

unyieldingly (un-yol'ding-li), adv. In an un- 
yiebling manner; firmly. 
un3rieldingness (un-yerding-nes), It. The char- 
acter or state of being unyielding; obstinacy; 
firmness. J)aniel, Hist. Eng., ]». 47. 
unyoke (un-yok'), r. I, trails. 1. To loose from 
a yoke ; free from a yoke. 

Tile chhif hiinself unyokes the panting steeds. 

Pojw, Iliad, xxiil. .’SiMi. 

Her purple Swans, unyoak'd, the (Uiariot b-avo, 

Congrenv, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2t. To part ; disjoin. 

Shall tltese hands . . . 

Unyoke this seizure and this kind regret? 

Shak., K. John, lii. 1. 241. 

II. intrans. To become loosed from, or as if 
from, a yoke; give over work; hence, to cease. 

Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. Shade., llninlei, v. 1. i)9. 

It is . . . but reason such an anger should unyoke, and 
go to bed witi) tl)c sun. 

.ler, Tayterr, Works (ed. I. 211. 

unyoked (un-ydkt'), a l. Not having worn 
a yoke. — 2t. Licentious; unrestrained. 

Tlie unyoked humour of yonr idleness. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 220. 

unyoldenf, a. [ME., < uw-l 4* y olden, pp. of 
yield.] Same as iinyielded. 

By the force of twenty is he take 
Unyolden. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1784. 

unzealous (un-zel'us), a. Not zealous; desti- 
tute of fervor, ardor, or zeal. Milton, Ans. to 
Eikon Basil ike, ^ 9. 

unzonod (un-zond'), a. Having no zone, belt, 
or girdle* ; uiiginied ; uneinctured. 

Eull, though unzoned, her bosom ) oae. 

Prior, Solomon, ii. 

Up (up), ndr. and prep. [< {a) ME. up, upp, rare- 
ly op. adv. and prep., < AS. uv, vpp. adv., =r < )S. 
up,upp = OFries. up, op = 1). op = ML(i. L(L 
up = OHO. MHO. uj, O. auf, adv. ami prep., = 
led. Sw. upp = Dan. op = Ootli. tup, adv., up; 
(h) ME. nppe, oppe, ope, < AS. uppe = MLO. 
uppe = Icel. uppi, adv., up; Tout. *^i(p, *up, 
perhaps connected with Goth, nf, under, nfar. 
over, = AS. ofer =r E. over : see over, Cf. open.] 
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1. adv. 1. Of position or direction : In, toward, 
or to a more elevated position ; higher, whether 
vertically, or in or by gradual ascent; aloft: 
as, to climb up to the top of a ladder; uj) in a 
tree. 

They presumed to go up unto the hill top. 

Num. xlv. 44. 

True prayers 

That shall he up at heaven and enter there 

Ero suu-riso. Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 162. 

On tlie east and north side, at the top of the S(*cond 
story, there is a Greek inscription, but I had no eonvo- 
nlency of getting up to read it. 

PoctHike, Description of the East, II. i. 142. 
11c heard a laugh full musical aloft ; 

When, looking up, he saw her features bright. 

Keats, laaiiolla. 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 

D. G. Rossetti, Blessed DanioiMd. 
Specifically— (a) In or to an erect position or posture; 
upright : as, to sit or stand up ; to sot chessmen up on the 
hoard; a stand-up collar; in a specifle use, on one's feet: 
as, the member from A was up --that is, was address- 

ing the House. 

Pelleas, leaT>ing up, 

Kan thro* the doors and vaulted on his Imrso. 

Tennyson, Pelloos and Ettarre. 
{h) A)>ove the horizon : the moon will ho up by ten 

o’cloek. 

And when the stin was up they were scorched ; and 
hecauso tliey had no root, they withere<l away. 

Mat. xiii. 6. 

2. At or to a source, head, center, or point of 
importance: as, to follow a stream up to its 
source; to run the eye up toward the top of a 
page; to go to London from Cornwall; often, 
in the direction of the north pole : as, up north : 
sometimes noting m(*re approach to or arrival 
at any point, and ui colloquial or provincial use 
often redundant. 

When thal assent with syn of pride, 
vp for to trine my troiie vnto. 

Fork Plays, j). 8. 

Bend for him up; take no excuse. 

Pojm, Imit. of Horace, II. vL 86. 

In his sevonteenth year Oliver went up to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, as a sizar. Macaulay, Goldsmith. 

I was posting up to Paris from Bruxelles, following; I 
presume, tbe loute that th€» allied army liaU pursued but 
a few weeks before. J. S. he Fanu, Dragon Volant, L 

I’m (bii»tuin Joe Bell, out of a Job. Beein' your adver- 
tisement, 1 called up. Where is the work, and what is it? 

2'he Century, XXXIX. 225. 

3. At, toward, or to a higher point or degree 
in an asccuiding scab*, as of rank, <juantity, or 
value: in many idiomatic andcolhuiuial phrases. 
Noting spociflcally — (a) Bunk, supuriority, or importance : 
as, from a pauper up to a prince ; to he up at the bond of 
one's class ; to feel set up by success. (6) Extent, amutiiit, 
or size; as, to swell up; the death rate mounted up to 
fifty, (r) ITice : as, sbx’ks have gone up 8 per cent. ; sugnr 
lias lioon up. (d) Pitch, as of sound : as, tliis song goes up 
to A ; to run up through the chromatic scale. 

4. At, of, or to a height specified ; of a ]»articu- 
lar meaKuroment upward; as high as: usunlly 
with to or at. 

1 could tell yi>u an I'xcellent long history of my brother 
Ned’s envy, which was always up at high-water-mnrk. 

Waljwle, Letters, II. 160. 

The girls and Avomen, ton, that come to fetch water it. 
jais, stand uji to tlicir knees in tbe water for a toiisider- 
nlde time. Rruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 106. 

5. At or to a point of equal a<ivance, extent, 
or scope; abreast (of); so as md to fall sliort 
(of) or behind; not below, htdiind, or inferior 
(to) : as, to catch up in a race ; to kot*]) uji with 
the times ; to live up to one’s income. 

We’ll draw all our arrows of revenge up to the head 
but we ll hit her for her villany. 

Jiekker and Webster, Norlliward Ho, Iv. 2. 

Tiic wisest men in all ages have lived up to the religion 
of tlieir country. Addison. 

They are determined to live up to the holy nilc. 

Rp. Atterbury. 

Wc must therefore, if we take account of the child-mind 
tit all, iiitcipret it up to tiic i evolutions of the rnun mind. 

Seience, XVI. .3.01. 

Henco — 6. In a condition to understand, €*ii- 
counter, utilize, or do Homething; w<*ll oquijqtcd 
with experience, skill, or ability; equal (to): 
as, to be well up in mathematics; to be nji to 
the needs of an emergency, [(’olloq.] 

The .Saint made a iiaiise 

Ah nncertuin, l»c( aiise 

He know Nick is pretty well up in the laws. 

Uarhinn, Iiigobishy Legends, 11. 199, 

It was not HO well for a lawyer to be f»Yer-hone8t, else 
he might nut in* up to other people’s tricks. 

George Eliot, F(dlx Holt, Int. 

“(.’omc, Mercy, yon are up to a climb, 1 am sure." “I 
ought to lie. afbir such a long rcHt.” “ Von may liuvc for- 
gutUm how to climb," said Allster. 

Gca. MacDonald, Wliat’s Mine’s Mine, p. 288. 

It an uHtronomev, observing the sun, were to record the 
fact that at tbe iiiuinent when a suii-stiot ta*gaii to shrink 
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up 

there wan a rap at his front door, we should know that 
he was not te;> to his work. 

W. K. Clifford^ Lectures, II. 137. 

7. In or into activity, motion, operation, etc. 

Specifically— (a) Out of ImmI ; risen from sleep. 

Fair (lay, my lords. You are all larkes this luoruiug, 
Vj> witli the sun : you are stirring earely. 

Ileywood, If you Know not me, ii. 
May. Where is your mistress, villain? when went she 
abroad ? 

Pren. Abroad, sir ! why, as soon as she was up, sir. 

Dekker and WebHtcr, Northward Hf», i. .'1. 
It was late, it is true, but on a May evening even coun- 
try people keep up till eight or nine o’clock. 

JIf rs. Omkell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xix. 
(ft) In commotion, tumult, or revolt ; roused : as, to have 
one’s temper up; to be up In arms. 

’I’is treason to be up against the King. 

Marlow*', Ed wan! II., i. 4. 
[Within.} Liberty, liberty I 
puke. What, is the city up? 

BmtH. 'i'liey are xip and gloriinis, 

And rolling like a storm they come. 

Fletcher^ Double Marriage, v. 1. 
Now my anger’s up. 

Ten thousand virgins kneeling at my feet, 

And with om‘ general cry hf*wliiig for mercy, 

Hhall not redeem tliee. 

Meunnger, TJnnaturul C’umbat, li. 1. 

Till uv in Anns my IVissions rose. 

Ami cast away her Y«ike. 

Cou’li'jf, 'I’lie (’hronicle, st. 3. 

(e) In process tjf occurrence or p»*rformance ; in progress : 
as, what is upr 

The Inint is up. Shak., Tit. And., 11. 2 . 1 . 

Tlio ^>oodlund rings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up. 

lirpani. Song of Marion’s Men. 
I’ll finish my cigar in tin* bolting-room, and hear what ’s 
up, .JeajffreKon, Live It Down, x.\iv. 

(d) In or Into activity, operation, or use; at work; on; 
going. 

L^nid is the vale, the voice is up 

Wltli wbieb she speaks when storms are gone. 

Wordmvorth, At Grasmere after a St-onn. 
It will Hufllce just to name the meteorologlc processes 
eventually set up in the Earth’s atmosphere. 

//. Spencer, First ITinciples, % ir»l. 
The Harriet Lane, md. having steam up, could not draw 
near the scene of ac.tlon, and confined herself to firing in 
the direetioii of tlie l>ridge. 

Comte de Parie, GIvll War In America (trans.), II. 0.3P. 

(e) In or into prominence or consideration; into or to the 
light : as, a missing article turns up ; a question comes up 
for diseussion ; to ludng up a new topic of cuiiversutinn. 

How dangerous It was to bring u/> an ill report upon this 
good land, which God had found out and given to his peo- 
ple. Winthrop, Hist. Now England, 1. 400. 

His iianie was up through all the adjoining Provinces, 
eev’n to Italy and Home. Milton, ITlst. Eng., it. 

Whether it l>e possible for him, from his own Imagina- 
tion, to . . . raise* vp to himself the idea of that imrticular 
iha<U) (previously unknown]. 

Ilutiie, Human TTiidorstaudiug, ii. 

8. Onward to or from r Hpoc-Uiod timo ; na, an 
account up to date. 

We were tried friends: I from childhood up 
Had known him. Wordeworth, Excursion, 1. 

All men knew wliut the conduct of James had h«)cn up 
to that very time. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vii. 

9. To coinploti' exiskmcc, maturity, or ajro: aa, 
to spring or prow up ; to bring ujt a child proji- 
erly. 

Ami so he dliie, and put his owne sone, whiehe was not 
fully of half yero ago, to he norisslied vp with u-mdlu'r 
woman. Merlin (E. E. T a.), i. 112 . 

Train up a child in the way he should go. I’rov. xxli. (5. 

10. In or into a place of atoraptv ndl rcmciit, 
conc(*almcnt, etc,, as for safc-kccpinp or an not 
boiiip nsiul or rc(iuircMl at the time; aaido; by: 
U8, to put itpono^H work for an liour or two; to 
pnt lift nuMlicinc in a bottle. 

liuy not op for yourselves treasures upon earth. 

Mat, vl. 19. 

Keep up your liright swords, for the dew will rust them. 

Shak. . Othello, i. 2 . 69. 
Tlio.se liighly-eoni pounded iiitrogenous nioleeules In 
which so much motion is moked up. 

U. Spencer, First ITliiclples, § 104. 

11. In or into a state of iniioii, coiitruction, 
cloHen(‘Hs of )>arts, etc. ; together; close: as, to 
fold up H letter; to shrivel up; to draw up 
cloth noon a gathering-thread; to shot up an 
umbrella ; to add up a eolnmn of figures. 

She starts, like one that spies nii adder 
Wivatlie<l up in fatal folds just in his way. 

Shak., Venus and Ailonis, 1. 87S. 
To sum up tlie matter, n study of the stutlsttcs reveals 
the fact that iinuhsidute participle occurs in Anglo-Saxon 
VNithoiit having a protidype in I^tin, either direetl.x or In- 
directly. Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 344, 

12. To the required, desired, or uttennost 
point; to completion or fulfilment; wdiolly; 
thoroughly; quite: as, to nay «j> one’s debts; 
to burn up the fuel ; to build up one’s constitu- 
tion; tt> use up one’s patience. 
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With marble greet ygrounde and myxt with lyme 
Poliwhe alle ujme thy werke in goodly time. 

PeUtadiui, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 15. 

He’ll will up all the money in the town. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

'i'he Indians killed up all their own swine, so as Capt. 
Lovell had none. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 466. 

13. To or at an end; over: specifically, in 
Great Britain, noting adjournment or disso- 
lution : as, Parliament is up. 

When the tyme was ourtyniyt, and the tru vp, 
Aguuiynun the grekys gedrit in the tlld. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. 1’. 8 .), 1. 7207. 

'I'lint shall be according as you are in the Mind after your 
Month is up. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 446. 

The court is up — i. c., it does not miw sit. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 11. 

14t. Open. 

His door is uppe. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tales (FX 1. 616 (ed. Rkeut). 
[Up is often used elliptically for yo up, come up, rue up, 
stand up, speak up, and simflar phrases in which the verb 
is omitted ; and with tvith following, it has the eilect of a 
transitive verb. In provincial or vulgar speech the adverb 
so used is sometimes inflected as a verb. 

I will up, saith the Lord. Ps. xii. 6 (Psalter). 

Up with my tout there ! here will I lie to-night ! 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 7. 

The true-bred gamester U 2 ts afresh, and then 

Falls t(»’i again. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 14. 

She up with her patteTis, and boat out their brains. 

The Fanner's Old Wife (Child's Ballads, VIII. 2 f. 8 ). 

Ho saying, she ups with her brawny arm, and gave Susy 
such a douse on the side of her head as left her fast asleep 
for an hour and upward. Brooke, Fool of Quality, 1. 134. J 
AH up with. Bee all. 

I saw that it was all uj) with our animals. Weak as I 
was myself, 1 was obliged to walk, as itty ox could not 
carry me up the steep int'lhmtioii. 

Sir S. M'. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 269. 

Hard up. Hee hal'd, ado. To back, baU, bear up. 
See the vorlis.— To bear up or put up the helm, to 
move the tiller toward the upper or windward side of a 
vessel. 

Captaiiie Ratlifie (Captaiiio of the Pinnace) rather de- 
sired to heare vp the helmr t«» retunie for England then 
make further s<‘.andi. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 159. 

To beat, blow, bring, come, out, do, draw, fire, 
flush, get, give, et<;., up. Heo the verbs.— To have up, 

to bring before a magistrate or court of justice. 

I’ll have you up for assault. Farrar. 

To hitch, hold, hush up. Hce the verbs. — To look up, 
to imnrove in henliit, value, etc.: us, the pror>ei’ty seems 
t»i he lookinn up. 8 ee also loeArl, v. t. | (’olloq. 1 ~ TO make, 
UU, put, tear, etc., up. Hee tlie verbs.- To up Stick, 

I liuck up ; make ready to go away, f Slang.] 

J followed the rattle-tracks till I came to the great Bil- 
lehoiig where they were fishing ; and I niude tlu*m iq* stick 
and take me honu*. 

//. Ktnyhley, Hillyiirs luid Burtons, xxviii. 
Up and down, (n) in a vertieal jiositloii or direetioii ; 
upright : in nautical use said of the. chain uhon tlie ship 
Is directly over the anchor, (ft) Here and there ; to and 
fro; hack and forth; one way and another. 

But hit was kt‘pt ulway with a dragoun, 

Ami ninny other merveils, up and dtmn. 

^ Chaucer, Gooil Women, 1. 1431. 

And the said unto Satan : Fi*om xvhciice comest 
tliou? And Satan . . . said: From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking %*p and down in it. Job ii. 2. 

There are some Syeopliaiits here that idolize him (the 
Cardinal), and I liliish to hear what profuno Uyperliolesare 
firJnted up and doini of him. Hmmll, Lettera, 1. vi. 44. 

Mem. Lloyil had, ahoiii the beginning of the eivlll 
war res, a MS. of this Saint's eonceruing Chymistrey, and 
sayes tiiat there are severnll MSS. of his up and dourne in 
England. Aubrey, Lives (Saint Dunstan). 

el) In every particular; completely; wholly; exactly; 
ust. 

He [Plioclonl was eiicn Socrates nj; and doicne in this 
pointe and hebalfe, that no man eiier sawc hym either 
iniighe or weepc. 

Ifdall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 824. (Daines.) 

The mother's mouth up atut down, uj) and down. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 2. 
(d) Downright; bluntly; without mincing matters; “with- 
out gloves as, to handle a matter up and down; to talk 
ui> and tloun : sometinios used adjectively : as, to be up 
and down with a person. [Colloq.) 

Talk about cuddling I it’s little we get o' that, the way 
the I/»rd fixes things in this world, dear knows. He ’s 
pretty up an*/ down with us, by all they tell us. You 
must take things right oflf, xvheu they’re goin'. Ef you 
don’t, so much the worse for you ; they won’t wait for you. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 240. 
Up to. (u) As high as ; as far advanced as ; eiiual to. See 
dels. 4, 5, 0. (ft) On the point of doing; about to do; 
planning; engaged iii. [Colloq.] 

“Wot are you wp to, old feller?” asked Mr, Bailey, 
with . . . grai-efiil rakishness. He was quite the mau- 
nbout-tuwn of the conversation. 

Dickism, Martin Chuulcwit, xxvi. 

“Heiv you are, 5011 little minx,” said Miss Asphyxia. 
“ What are you up to now ? Come, the waggin’s waiting.” 

JT. B. Stotce, Oldtown, p. 124. 

Tlien he [King Janies II.] signified me to kneel, which 
I did, . . . and then he gave me a little tap very nicely 
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upon my shoulder before I knew what h^waa up to, and 
said, “Arise, Sir John Kidd !” 

if. D. Dlaekmore, Lorna Doone^ IxviiL 

Up to snuff, to the ears, to the elbows, to the hilt. 
See muffi, eari, etc.— Up to the knooker, up to tho 
door, reaching tho desired standard ; good ; excellent. 
[Slang.] 

II. prep, 1. Upward or aloft in or on; to, 
toward, near, or at the top of : as, to climb up 
a tree. 

The wodercoc thet is (me tho steple. 

AyenSite qjT Inuyt (E. E. T. 8 .), p. 180. 

As you go up the stairs Into the lobby. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 8 . 89. 

A voice replied, far up the height, 

Excelsior ! Lonyfettow, Excelsior. 
Elaine, the Illy maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. To, toward, or at the source, head, center, or 
important part of; as, to walk up town ; often, 
toward the interior of (a region) ; as, the ex-^ 
plorers went up country. 

Up Fish Street ! down Saint Magnus’ Corner ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8 . 1. 

The author put off at dawn, from a French ship of wai*, 
in a small boat with a handful of men, to row a river 
on the coast of Anam. Fortnightly Bev., N. 8 ., XLIII. 656. 

Tho man who aliundoned a funn up the Hudson, which 
had been in the family for generations, and came to New 
York without having any particular vocation in view, . . . 
was a typo of u largo class. The Century, XL. 634. 

3t. Upon or on (in many senses). 

A glose ope the sautere. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8 .), p. 187. 

Helpes hastily hende men 1 hole, vp 30111 * Hues ! 

, William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 2378. 

I yow forbede up peyne of deefh. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 758. 

Up a Btuxnp, up a tree. Sec stump, tree.— Vp hlH 
and down dale. 8 eo hui 1 . 

up (np), a. and n. [< uj), adv.'] I, a. Inclining 
or tending up; going up; upward: as, an 11 j> 
grad(‘ ; an vjt train ; an up heat in music ; an 
uf} bow' in violiii-jilaying. 

No sooner were we on tip-gi'ades than I exhausted my- 
self by my vigorous back-pedalling. 

J. and E, It. Pennell, (’anterhury Pilgrimage on a Tricycle. 

Up-bow mark, in music fur the violin, a sign, v. Indicat- 
ing that a note or phrase Is to bo jilayod with an up bow. 

II. n. Used in the phrase ups and downs, rises 
and falls; alternate states of prosperity and 
the contrary ; vicissitudes. 

A mixture of a town-hall and an hospital ; not to men- 
tion the had choice of the siluation in such a country ; it 
is all ups that should he downs. Walimlc, Letters, II. 464. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has had his tips 
a 7 M/ dou’/is in life, . . . must have frequently experienced 
the truth of this doctrine. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8 . 
Life is chequer’d ; a patchwork of smiles and of frowns ; 
We value its ups, let ns muse on its doums. 

F. Litcker, Piccadilly. 

U. P. An abbreviation of United Presbyterian. 

up-and-down (up'and-down'), a. Plain ; direct; 
uneereinoniouR ; downright; positive. Com- 
pare vp and dotvn, under up, adw [Colloq.] 

Miss Dohby was a xvell-preserved, up-and-down, posi- 
tive, cheery, sprightly maiden lady of an age lying sonie- 
where in the iiideienninate region between forty and 
sixty. U. Ii. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 291. 

upanisliad (fi-pan'i-shad), n. [Skt.] In San- 
skrit lit., a name given to a series of treatises of 
theoHophic and philosophic contents. They are 
of difierent dates. They exhibit the earliest attempts of 
the Hiiulu mind to penetrate into the inystories of crea- 
tion and oxlstciiec. 

An upanishad is a passage of more philosophic or the- 
osophic character, an excursus into a higher and freer re- 
gion of thought, away from the details of the ceremonial 
and their exiHisition. 

Whitney, Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. ]. 

upas (u'pas), n, [= F. upas, < Malay (Java) 
upas, poison; in tho Cidcbes and Philippine Isl- 
ands ipo or hipo.'] 1. The poisonous sap of 
different trees of the Malayan and Philippine 
Islands, more or less used for arrow-poison . The 
upas-antinr is yielded by the aiitiar or upas-tree. (See def. 
2 and antiar. ) The upas tieut^, or upas radja, is from the 
chettik or tjettek, Strychms TicuU, one of the strychnine- 
trees. 

2. The tree Antiaris tnxiearia, one of the larg- 
est Javanese trees, having a cylindrical st€*m 60 
or 70 feet high below the branches. Upon incision 
a poisonous milky juice flows from the trunk, coneretingr 
into a gum, which Is mixed with the seed of Capsicum 
frutescens and vaiioiis aromatic substances to form one 
kind of arrow-poison. Tlie action of the poison is first 
purgative and emetic, then narcotic, destroying life by 
tetanic convulsions. Fable invests this tree with a deadly 
influence upon whatever comes under its branches. It la 
true that when the tree is felled or the bark extensively 
wounded it exhales an effluvium producing cutaneous 
eruptfoiis; otherwise the upas may he approached and 
ascended like other trees. See Antiaris and saekdree. 
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Fierce ia dread lilence, on the blasted heath, 

Fell upas site, tlie hydra>tree of death. 

JSrastnus Darwin. 

3. Fi^ratively, something baneful or perni- 
cious from a moral point of view : as, the upas 
of drunkenness. 

UpaB-tree (u'pas-tre), n. See upasy 2. 
upaventuref, ddv, [< wp, prep.y + aventurc. 
Of. peradventure.’] In case that ; if. 

They bade me that I should be busy in all my wits to ko 
as near the sentence and the words as I could, both Ihut 
were spoken to me and that I spake, upavrnture this 
writing came another time before the archbishop and his 
counou. Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 66. (Davies.) 

upbear (up-bSr'), t. 1. To boar, carry, or 
raise aloft ; lift ; elevate ; sustain aloft. 

One short sigh of human breath, upborne 
Ev’n to the seat of God. Milton^ P. L., xi. 147. 

Swift as on wings of winds upborn they fly. 

Pope^ Odyssey, vlil. 127. 

2. To support; sustain. 

His resolve 

Upbore him, and firm faith. 

Tennyson^ Enoch Ardon. 
Language . . . upborne by . . . thought. 

Lowell^ Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 820. 

3t. To hold up ; commend. 

Ne him for his desire no shame, 

A1 were it wist, but in pris and upborn 
Of alle lovers, wel more than beforn. 

Chauner, Troilus, i. 875. 

upbind (up-bind' )» V. t To bind up. 

Thy injur'd robes up-bind ! Collins^ Ode to Peace, st. 3. 
upblaze (up-blaz'), v, i. To blaze up ; shoot up, 
as a flame. Southey^ Thalaba, vi. 8. 
upblowt (up-bl6'), r. I. trans. To blow up; 
inflate. 

His belly was upblowne with luxury. 

Spenser^ K. Q., I. iv. 21. 

II. intraus. To blow up from a given quarter 
or point. 

The watry Southwinde, from the scabord coste 
Upblowing. Spenser, F. Q., HI. iv. 13. 

upbraid (up-brad'), v. [< ME. vphraideuy np- 
hrayden, uphreiden, upbreydcHy onphroideny re- 
proach, lit. ^ seize upon, attack^; < wp+ braid^y 
scold: see and aArmV/.J I. trans. 1. To 

reproach for some fault or offense ; charge re- 
proachfully; reproach: regfularly followed by 
with or ./hr (rarely of ) before the thing imputed. 

If you refuse your aid. ... yet do not 
IJpftraUl us with our distress. 

Shak., Cor., v. 1. 35. 
It were a thing monstrously absurd and contradictory 
to give the parliament a legislative power, and then to 
upbraid them /or transgressing old establishments. 

Milton, Ans. to Eikon Basilike, § li). (Richardson.) 

2t. To offer as an accusation or charge against 
some person or thing: with to before the per- 
son or thing blamed. 

Vou shall be very good friends hereafter, and this never 
to be rememberod or upbraided. 

R. Jonson, Kpicuenc, iv. 2. 
It hatli been upbraided to men of my trade 
That oftentimes wo are the cause of this crime. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 
May they not Justly to our Climes upbraid 
Shortness of Night? Prior, Solomon, i. 

3. Bpocifically, to reprove with severity ; (diide. 

I’hen he began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works wore done. Mat. xi. 20. 

4. To bring reproach on ; be a reproacli to. 

How much doth thy kindness upbraid my wickedness ! 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Will not the sobriety of the veiw Turks upbraid our ex- 
cesses and debaucheries? StUlinff/leet, Hormons, I. ill. 

5t. To make a subject of reproach or chidiug. 

I would not boast my actions, yet ’tls lawful 
To upbraid my benefits to unthankful men. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat, i. 1. 
He who hath done a good turn should so forget it as 
not to speak of it ; but lie that boasts it, or upbraids it, 
hath paid himself. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 8, 

-Sim. 1. Mock, Flout, etc. See taunts. 

n. intrans. To utter upbraidings or re- 
proaches. 

Have we not known thee slave ! of all our host 
The man who acts the least upbraids the most. 

Pope, Iliad, 11. 312. 

In vain the envious tongue upbraids ; 

His name a nation's heart, shall keep 
Till morning’s latest sunlight fades 
On the blue tablet of the deep ! 

O. W. Holmes, Birthday of D. Webster. 

Hpbraidt, w. [< ME. upbrmd, uj}hraid€, up- 
orcfd, oupbreid ; from the verb.] The act of up- 
braiding; rejirooeh; contumely; abuse. (Uiap- 
man, nfad, vi. 389. 

^j^raider(up-bra'd6r), n. [< upbraid 4* 

'-hie who upbraids or reproves. 


upbraiding (up-bra'ding), n. 1. The act or lan- 
guage of one who upbraids,; severe reproof or 
reproach. 

I have too long borne 

Your blunt upbraidings. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 8. 104. 
2. Nausea; vomiting. [Prov. Eng.] 

Remors de Vestomac, The vpbraiding of the stomacke. 

Cotgrave. 

upbraiding (up-bra'ding), p. Reproachful; 

chiding. 

The pouting lip 

And sad, upbraiding eye of the poor girl . . . 

Must now be disregarded. Ilatleek, Fanny. 

upbraidingly (up-bra'ding-li), adr. In an up- 
braiding manner, if. Jonson, Discoveries, 
upbrayf (up-bra'), r. A false form of upbraid, 
JSponser, F. <J., IV. i. 42. 

upbrayt (up-bra'), w. A false form of upbraid, 
Spenser, F. Q., III. vi. 50. 
upbreak (up-brak'), v, i. To break or force a 
way upward; come to the surface; ajqiear. 
[Rare.] 

When from tho gloom of the dark earth upbreaks tho 
tender bloom. JAttrlVs Living Age, CLXXV. 66. 

upbreak (up'brak), n, A breaking or bursting 
up; an upburst. fnip. Diet. 

Uppreaking (up-bra'king), a. Breaking up; 
dissolving. 

An uphreaking and disparting storm. 

J. Wilson, Lights and .Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 104. 

upbreatbet (np-breTn'), r. t. To breathe up 
or out; exhale. Marston, 
upbreedt (up-bred'), r. t. To breed up; nurse; 
train u]». I/ofnished, Hist, of Heotlaiid. 
upbringt, r. t. To bring up; nourish; educate. 
Spenser, VI. iv. 38. 

Upbringing (up'bring-ing), n. The process of 
bringing np, nourishing, or maintaining; (rain- 
ing ; education. ( ■arlyle. Sartor Resartus ( 1831 ), 

p. (18. 

upbuild (up-bild'), V. t. To build up; e<lify; 
cstablisli. [Karo.j 

Plainly (lie sciem’O of zoology coiihl imt have been up- 
built witiiout it. Proc. (S’o'‘. Psych, Research, I. 140. 

upbuildini[ (up-bil'ding), w. The act or pro- 
cess of building np, in any sense; edification; 
establishmeni . 

upbuoyanco (Up-boi'ans), n. The act of buoying 
up or uplifting. [Riire.] 

Me rather, bright gnosis, with your wings of upfnioyanve 
Boar aloft t(» your homes, to your i»anquots of joyanco. 

Coleridge, Visit of the (buls. 

upburst ( up 'b('‘rst ) , 7i . A bursting up ; a break - 
nig a way u]> and through ; an iipriish : as, an 
vpbiirst of lava. IJ. (). Forbes, Easti’rn Archi- 
]>elago, p. 232. 

upby (up'bi), adr. [< up + by^.'] A little way 
uirther on ; up the way. [Hcoicli. ] 
upcast (uj»-kasl/), r. 1, "[< ME. upeastvn ; < up + 
W&'/.] To cast or tlirow uj). 

Custftiicc uiid oek liir child tho set* tipcasfe. 

Chaucer, Man of l^w's Tale, ]. 808. 

upcast (up'kast), a, 1. Cast up: a term used 
in bowling. — 2. Thrown or turned iipward ; di- 
rected up : as, upcast eyes. Addison, Sir ( iod- 
frey Kneller, 1. (il. 

upcast (up'kast), n. [< upcast, r.J 1. The act 
of casting or hurling upward, or Hu* state of be- 
ing cast u])ward ; also, that which is cast up- 
ward ; an upthrow. 

Thus full to tlu; ground the vlrws of those wh<* liave 
sought for the cause of these movements in the dlflcrent 
specific gravities of the air hi cycloii<-H «nd anticyclones, 
in the uiieast t<» which the air must be subject in a ey- 
clone. Satvrr, XLlll. 10. 

2. Ill bowlintj, a cast; a throw. 

Was there ovi;r man h.'id such luck ! When I kiss’d the 
Jack upon on up cast t<» be hit iiway ! 

Shak., t^ynibeliuc, 11. 1. 2. 

3. In mi ninth the shaft or passage of any kind 
through which (ho air is taken out of a mine; 
the out-take; the opposite of downcast (which 
see) and downtakc, intake nnd out-take are trims 
more generally applied to drifts, levels, or hurizontui pas- 
sages; downcast and ujwast ti> v»Ttical or iiicliiHMl sliafts. 

4. An upward ciiiTeiit of air passing through 
a shaft or the like. — 6. The state of being over- 
turned; an iijmet. [Scotch.] 

What wi’ the upcast and terror that I got a wee mIoIc 
syne, . . . my head Is salr eiicugh. Scott. 

6. A taunt; a reproach. [Scotch.] 
upcaugbt (uj>-kat'), a. (.'aught or seized u]). 

She hears ujwaught a mariner away. 

Cowjsrr, Odyssey, xii. 118. 

upchancet, adr, [< ME. upchaunce; < up, prep,, 
+ chance. CJ.pcrehance.'\ Perchance; perhaps. 

Up-ehaunre'ye may them mete. 

Lytell (Jeste qf Robyn Uttde (Child's Ballads, V. 81), 


upebeert (up-cher' ), v. t. To cheer up ; enliven. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. i. 44. 

XJpebureb pottery. See pottery. 

Upclimb (up-klinr), V. t. and i. To climb up; 
ascend. [Hare.] 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 

upcoil (up-koil'), V. t. and i. To wind up into a 
coil; coil. 

upcoming (up'kura-ing), u. Tlio act or process 
of coming up; uprising. Athenwnm, No. 3218, 
p. 831. 

up-country (up'kun'-'tri), adr. Toward the in- 
terior; away from the seaboard. [Oolloq,] 
up-country (up'kim'tri), n. and a. I. n. The 
interior of the country. [(lollo<i.J 

II, a. Being or living away from the sea- 
board; interior; as, an «p-coMM fry village. [Col- 
loq.] 

upcurl (up-k6rl'), r, t. To curl or wreathe up- 
ward. Southeif, Thalaba, iv., 3(5. 
up-curved (up'kftrvd), a, (hirved upward ; re- 
curved: as, in entomology, an margin, 

updelvet (uF^delv'), V. t, [< ME. updclven; < up 
+ delre.'] To dig up. Valladins, Husbondrie 
(E. E. T. S.), p. 174. 

Updive (up-div'), V, i. To rise to tho surface. 
[Rare.] 

Thence make thy fame updive. 

Davies, Micrucosmos, p. 81. 

Updraw (up-drA.'), v. t, [< ME. Hpdrawen ; < up 
+ draw.'] 1. To draw up. Cowper, Iliad, i. — 
2. Figuratively, to train or bring up. 

A knight, whom from childhode 

Be had updrawe into ninnliode. 

Govrr, Conf. Amant., v. (Enoj/e. Diet.) 

updressf (up-dres'), V. t. f< ME. updresseu; < 
up 4 dress.] I'o set up; prepare. 

He wohle updresse 
Eiigyiis, hotho more and lesse, 

To cast at us, l>y every side. 

Rom,, qf the Rose, 1. 7067. 

upend (up-oud'), ?>. 1. To set on end, as a barrel. 

All approaching heavy sea may carry the boat away on 
its front, and turn it broadside on, or ujhend it. 

Luce, Hcamanship, p. 611. 
Upending-tongB, heavy tongs with a swinging support, 
used in iron- works to turn the bloom, that the hammer may 
strike upon its end. 

upfill (up-fll'), V. 1. To fill up; make full. 
[Karo.] 

A nil* . . to the brim upfild, Sjwnser, F. (J., IV. iii. 42. 
upflow (up-flo'), r, i. To ascend; stream up. 
Son (hey, Thalaba, ii. [Hare.] 
upflow (iqi'fio), n. A flowing up; rise: as, an 
uptiow of air. Phitos, May., 5111 ser., XXX. 501. 
upfling (up-fling'), r. t. To fling or throw up. 
[Karc.l 

unfolded (up-f 61 'dod), n. Folded up. J.Witson, 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. [Rare.] 
upgatber (up-gaTii't’*r), r. t. To gather up or 
together; contract. Spenser. [Rare.] 
upgaze (up-gaz'), V. i. To gaze upward; look 
steadily uiiward. Byron, Childo Harold, ii. 
[Rare.] 

upgirt (up-g6rt'), rt. (lirdedup. The Atlautie, 
La VI. 35. [Rare.] 

upgivet(fil>“giv'b fb t,^ [< me. upytven; < 4 

tpveK] To give up or out; yield. Uhaucer, 
Knight’s Tale, 1. 15(59. 

Upgoing ( up'go-ing), a. (Joing up ; moving up- 
ward. Lancet, No. 3479, ii. 955. 
upgrow (u]i-gr6'), V. t. To grow up. Mitton, 
V. L., ix. (577. [Rare.] 

upgrowth (iip'groth), n. 1. The ]>roeess of 
growing up; development; rise and progress; 
upHjiringiug. J, It. (irecn. 

nie prolate still kooplng somo nbreds of civil power 
notwithstanding tho upyrmeth of tho pKdiciaii layman’H 
power. 7'he Century, JCXXV. 2. 

2. That which grows up or out : as, cartilagi- 
nous npyrowths. Huxley, Anat. Vert., i. 22. 
upgush (up-gusli'), V. i. To gush upward. 

I Rare.] 

upgush (up'gUKli^ n. A gushing upward: as, an 
npfpish of feeling. G. S. Hall, ilerman (bilture, 
p. 155. [Rare.] 

unhand (up'haml), a. Lifted by the hand or 
hands: ns, an nphand sb'dge (a large hammer 
lifted wdlh both liands). 


The uphaud sludge is used by nnderworkineii. 

Moxon, Meehan ioul Exercises. 

Uphang (u])-}iang'), r. t. To hang up; suspend 
or affix aloft. Spenser, Visions of Bellay, vi. 
[Rare.] 

Uphantaenia (u-fan-te'ni-a), n. [NL.] A 
generic name given by Vanuxc*m to a fossil 
from the Chemung group in New York, of very 
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problematic character^ claBsed by Sebimper 
with Dictyophyton in a group of Algie to whicli 
he gave the name of IHctyophytese : but at the 
same time ho calls attention to the fact that 
this most, extraordinary fossil possesses some 
of the characters of the skeleton of a silicious 
sponge, and it has been recently more generally 
referred to this class of organisms, Heo Diety- 
ophyioii, 

Uphasp (up-hasp'), i’. t. To hasp or fasten up. 
kStaniltursif MnG\dfiv.2o4i. {Davies.) [Kare.] 

Tlphaud (ujvhad'), v. U A Hcotch form of up- 
hold. 

upheap (up-hep'), V. t. To pile or heap up; ac- 
cuiniimte. PaUadinSj Husbondri4t (E. E. T. S.), 
p. 90. 

upheapingt (up'lio'piug), npUepniy ; < 

np 4- heaping.^ Accession; ad<lition t(» full 
measure. 

The Bynglur uphejyyngc of tin wulfnliiesBc. 

Chamer, JUxithiu.s, li. pruac 3, 

upheaval (ui^-he'val), u. The act of upheaving, 
or the state of being ui>)jcavc(J ; a lu^aving or 
lifting up; specifically, in fp'ol., a disturbance 
of a part of the earth’s crust, liaving as one 
of its results that certain areas occupy a higher 
position witli refenmee to adjacent areas than 
they did befon^ tlie disturhanci* took place. 
rphVuvul Im li )mi't of the jiroceHH hy which niouiitaiii- 
chaiiia Imvc lieen formed ; It is the oppogito of guhgldonce. 
'I'lie Hiihgtdciice of one rejidoii limy enuge the apparent up- 
heaval of iinothcr udjacoiit to it.— Doctrine of violent 
upheavals. Same aa ttwitrn qf cataclynmn (which 8Ui<, 
under catmUyfnn). 

upheave (Uji-hev'), v. I. trans. To heave or 
lift up; raise np or aloft. 

Airita anon liig hand uphaf. 

Chnuc<>r, Knight's Tale, L 1670. 

CoiitinontH arc vphmmd at the rate of a foot or two In 
a contiiiy. i/, Spnicer, Social Htatics, p. 878. 

II. iu trans. To ho lifted up; rise. 

The pRvoinunt InirgtH, the earth upheaves 
Bonoath the Htaggerliig town ! 

0. W. Holmes, Agncg. 

upheaving (up-he'ving), n. Tho act or process 
of lifting 11 ]) or being lifted up; an ujibeaval. 

All wavei gave thoge coming from guhmarliie upheatu 
iwjs are otiugcd hy the wind. Sei. Amsr.^ 1«1. H., UCll. 82. 

upheld (up-held' ). Preterit and past particijilo 
of uphold. 

Uphelm (up-helra'), V, i. To put the helm to 
windward. Tribune Hook of Sports, p. 284. 

Upher (u'f6r), n. In building, a fir pole of from 
4 to 7 intdiOH diameter, and 20 to 40 feet long, 
sometimes roughly hewn, used in scaffoldings 
and sometimes in slight and common roofs, for 
which use it is sjilit. (imit. [Eng.] 

uphildt (up-hild'). An obsolete fomi of upheld, 
preterit and jiast participles of uphold. Spenser, 
F. U., VI. xi. 21. 

uphill (up'hir), adr. Ujiward; up, or as if up, 
an ascent: as, to walk uphill. 

uphill (up'hil), a. and n. I. a. 1. Leading or 
going up a rising ground ; sloping upward : as, 
ail uphill road. — 2. Attended with hihor, fa- 
tigue, or exertion; diflicult; severe; fatiguing; 
burdensome: as, ujdiill work; hence, not hav- 
ing free course; bainpered: as, an uphdl ac- 
quaintance. 

What all uphill labour muHt It bo to a learner. 

liiehardsim, Clarisga Ilarlowc. 

Tltege will be uphill liitimacieg, without charm nr free- 
dom to the end ; and fr<««doni ig the chief iri^rredient in 
cotifldeuee. Ji, L. Stevenstru, Virgliiibug Puerisipte, IN’. 

II.f n. Rising ground; ascent; iqiward slope. 

A man can have no even way, hut cimtiiniHlly high «/>- 
and steepe duwii-hllg. Coryat, Crudltieg, 1. bd. 

uphiltt (up -hilt'), V. t. To plunge in up to the 
hilt. [Rare.] 

HU Mayd ho with thruiting in hia old dwynd I'arcag up- 
hiltsd. Stanthuret, .ICneid, ii. 677. 

uphoard (up bord'), r, f. To hoard uj). Sha/c.. 
Hamlet, i. 1. 136. [Rare.] 

Uphold (up-hold'), r. t. [< ME. *«;)/m/r/ew ; < 
w^) + hoUO.] 1. To hold up; raise or lift on 
high ; keej) raised or elevated ; elevate. 

The mouniful train nitli groatig ami haiidg upheld 

BoHought his |»U> . Dryden, 

2. To keep er(*ct; kee]) from sinking or fulling ; 
hence, to support; sustain; maintain; keep up; 
keep from declining or being lost or ruined : us, 
to uphold u person, a decision, or a verdict. 

Of whom .hidas Maccahoua did uphold their State from 
a further docliimtion. Sandys, Travailefi, p. 112. 

While life upholds thU arm. 

This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI , ill. 8. 106. 
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8. To countenance; give aid to: as, to uphold 
a lawbreaker. — 4. To warrant; vouch for. 
Seventeenth Century Words. 
upholder (up-hol'aer), n. [< ME. upholders, a 
dealer; < up + holder. Cf. upholdster,'] If. One 
who undertakes or carries on a business; a 
tradesman; a broker; a dealer, especially a 
dealer in small wares. 

Vphvlderes on the hul [Oomhllll shnllen haue hit to sollo. 

Piers Ptoimnan (C), xiiL 218. 
Vpholdere, that sellythe smal thyngyB. VelB))er, velabra. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 512. 

2t. An undertaker; one who has charge of fu- 
nerals. 

Th* upholder, rueful harbinger of death, 

W aits with impatience for the dying breath. 

Gay, Trivia. 

3f. An upholsterer. 

Birchover, otherwise Blrchin, Lane, In the reign of 
Henry VI., **had ye for the most part dwelling Fripperers 
or Upholders, that sold old apparel and houseliold stuff” 
(Stow, “Annals,” p. 76, ed. 1876). 

N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 328. 

4. One who upholds; asiipjiorter; a defender; 
a Rustainer: as, an upholder of religious free- 
dom. 

An earnest and sealous upholder of his country. 

Uolinshed, Chron. of Ireland, an. 1646. 

upholdstert, upholstert, n. [Early mod. E. 
also uphoUiar; < late MSt.nnholilster, upholster; 
< uphold + An upholder or ujiholstercr. 

f7«AoW#<er«— vies warler8.—Euerard tho ipholster ran 
well Bto]>iie a mantel huolcd, full agayn, eardc ugayn, 
skowre ugayn a gounr, and alio old cloth. 

Caxton, Booke for Travellers (quoted in Prompt. Purv., 

Ip. 612, note). 

These are they that pay the loyner, tho ropo>niaker, the 
upholster, the Laundrer, the Glazier. 
lleywuod. Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 49). 
Upholdster nr upholsterer, a tradesman that deals in all 
sorts of chandler furniture. K. Phillips, 1700. 

upholster (up-horst^r), v. t. [< upholsterer, re- 
garded as formed < upholster, r., + -cri : see 
upholsterer.] 1. To furnish with hangings, 
curtains, carpets, and tho like, and, by exten- 
sion, with furniture of different kinds. 

Farewell, thou old GhAteau with thy upholstered rooms I 
Carlyle, Ml8C.,IV. 07. 

2. To provide with textile coverings, together 
with cushiouB, siufBiig, springs, etc., as a chair 
or sofa. 

The LAssyrhui] seats wore cushioned or upAo2sf«rerl with 
rl(jh materials. Encye Brit., IX. 847. 

Hence — 3. To provide with any covering. 

The whole thorax hollow Is now laid bare and uphol- 
stered with the skin-tnuBcle flap. Lancet, No. 8617, p. 218. 

upholsterer (un-hol'st^r-^u*), n. [< upholdster, 
upholster, + -rrl (with needless repetition of -er, 
as in poulUer-er).] 1. One who upholsters, or 
jirovides and puts in place curtains, cai 7 >et.s, 
textile coverings for furniture, and the like. — 
2. An upholsterer-bee ; a leaf-cutter, 
upholsterer-bee (up-h61'Rt6r-6r-be), w. A bee 
of one of cer- 
tain genera of 
the family .4/11- 
dsp, sucli as Me- 
gachile or An- 
thocopa, which 
iiphojsttjrs its 
cell with regu- 
larly cut bits of 
leaves or pet- 
als of flowers. 

Also called leaf-cutter, 
ter, and poppy -bee. 
upholstering (np-hol'ster-ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of uphoLsUr, r.] 1. The occupation of an up- 

holst erer. — 2 . Upholstery, 
upholstery (up-horsWT-i), n. [< upholster + -y» 
(s<*e -cry).] 1. Furniture covered with tex- 

tile material, and hanging, curtains, and the 
like : a general term for all such interior deco- 
rat ions and fittings as are made with textiles. 
— 2. The art or trade of using textiles, leather, 
ami the like iu making furniture, decorating an 
interior, etc. 

Uphroe (u'fro), «. [Also ruphroe, uvrou; < D. 
juffrome, a young lady, also reduced juffer, a 
young lady, in naut. use applied to “pulleys 
without truckles put up only for ornaments 
sake”(Sewel), also to spars,beam8, joists, etc.: 
a contracted form of jonki'routr, jougvrouw (= 
G.jungfrau,jnnfer), a young lady/ join/, young, 
•f rroMif, woman, lady: see young nnd frow^nnd 
cf. younker, junker.] Xaut., an oblong or oval 
piece of wood with holes in it through which 
small lines ore rove, forming a crowfoot, from 
which an awning is suspended. 
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uphurl (up-hdrl'), V. t. To hurl or cast up. 
Stanihurst, .^neid, iii. 63B. (Davie$.) [Bare.] 
upland (up 'land), n. and a. [ME. upland; < up, 
prep., upon,” on, + land^. Cf. inland, ouUam. 
In the later use the up is used in its adverbial 
sense.] I. n. If. The region in the interior; 
inland disMcts ; country as distinguished from 
the neighborhood of towms or populous dis- 
tricts, — 2. The higher grounds of a district; 
ground elevated above meadows and valleys; 
slopes of hills, etc. 

Its uplands sloping dock the mountain's side. 

Ooldtmith, Tho Traveller. 

3. pi. A grade of cotton. See cottonl^. 

II. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the inland dis- , 
tricts, or the country, as distinguished from 
the neighborhood of towns. 

Sometiiiiee with seoure delight 
Tho upland hamlets will invite. 

iftiion, L’Allegro,!. 92. 

Hence — 2t. Rustic; countrified; rude; sav- 
age; uncivilized. Compare inland, 4. Chap- 
man. — 3. Of or pertaining to uplands, or higher 
grounds: as, upland pasturage; also, frequent- 
ing uplands : as, the upland plover. 

1 stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
Mine eyes upon a broad nnef beauteous scene. 

Bryant, After a Tempest 

Upland boneset, a tail branching thoroughwort, Eupa- 
to! ium sessilifolium, found from Massachusetts to Illinois 
and southward along the mountains.— Upland OOttOflU 


and southward along the inountalns.— upland OOttOflU 
See cotton^ . —Upland llako. See flaked. —Upland gOOBO. 
Chloephaga magellanica, of South America.— Upland 

” gfe Menwmite.— Upland moocaiin, a 

lerpent of the southern United States, relateil 
lably distinct from the common or water moc- 



Cell of Uphobterer-bee. 

Bee Megachile, leaf-cut- 
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venomous serp 
to but probably ( 
casin. It is not well deteimined, but appears to be the 
moccasin originally described by Troost in 18.86 as Toxi- 
cophis atrqfuscus, by Holbrook in 1842 as Trigonoeephalus 
atrv/uscus, later referred to the genus Ancistrodon, and to 
be that commonly called coffenr/ieuY A.— Upland plOVer 
or sandpiper, the Bartramlan sandpiper, Bartramia Ion- 
gicauda; the iiplaiider. See plover, 8, and cut under Bar- 
tramia. [New Eng.] 

uplander (up'lan-cRr), n. 1 . An iuhabitant of 
tlie uplands. 

But fifty knew the shipmau's gear, 

The rest were uplanders. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 10. 

2. The upland plover or sandpiper. [Local, 
Massachusetts.] 

Uplandishf (up'lan-dish), a. [< ME. uphmdish; < 
upland + -i8/t.] 1 . Of or pertaining to uplands ; 
})ertaimng to or situated in country districts: 
as, tiplandish towns. 

The duke elector of Saxony came from the war of those 
uplandish peui»le ... into Wittenberg. 

Tyndale, Am. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc.), p. 188. 

2. Ilonco, rustic ; rude; boorish; countrified; 
uncultured; unrefined. 

The rude and uplandish ploughmen of the country are 
not supposed to be greatly afraid of your gentlemen's 
idle serving-men. 

Sir T. More, ITtopia (tr. by Robinson), L 

3, Upland. 

Fifteen miles space of uplandish ground. 

Sir T. More, ITtopia (tr. by Robinson), 11. 

uplay (up-la'), r. f. To lay up; hoard. Donne, 
Annunciation and Passion. [Rare.] 
upload (up-lM'), V. t. To load upward. Milton, 
P. L., vii. 12. 

uplean (up-len'), v. i. To lean iqion anything. 
[Rare.] 

This sheplieard drives, vpleaning on his bath 

Spenser, Virgfi'B Gnat, 1. 164. 

upleap (^-lep'), v. i. [< ME. uplejmn; < up Ar 
Uap^T] To leap up ; spring up. William ojPa- 
lerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3283. [Rare.] 
uplift (up-lift'), V. t. To lift or raise up ; raise ; 
elevate: literally or figuratively: as, to uplift 
the arm ; uplifted eyes. 

Earth 

Uplifts a general cry for guilt and wrong, 

And heaven is listening. Bryant, Earth. 

And shall not Joy upliH me when I lead 

Tho flocks of ^rlst by the still streams to feed ? 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 100. 

Uplift (up-lift'), a. Uplifted. [Rare.] 

With head uplift above the wave. Milton, P. L., i. 19a 

Vie humbly screen 
With uplift hands our foreheads. 

Beats, Endymion, i. 


uplift (up'lift), n. 
neaval. 


1. An upheaval. See up- 


A geologically sudden, high of the northeastern 
part of the continent. Amer. four. Sei., 8d ser., XU. 40. 

2. Raising ; elevation ; mental, moral, or physi- 
cal exaltation. 

The rapidity of the uplift in health in many of the oasea. 

Lancet, No. 8448, p. 661. 
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There het been e wonderful u]plift in the enthueiiijun 
and faith of Christiana. 

Ths Congregationalitt, Nov. 19, 187ft 

uplockt (up-lok'), r. t. To lock up. 

His sweet up-locked treasure. Shak., Sonnets, liL 

uplook (up-ldk' ), IK i. To look up. 

uplooking (up'lfik^ing), a. Looking up ; aspir- 
ing- 

It takes stalwai't and upLookinn faith to make history 
[such as the Puritans made]. Phelptt, My Study, p. 294. 

uplying (up'li''ing), a. Elevated ; of land, up- 
land. 

In up-lying situations, where the drift consists of raw 
material, fluxion-structures are seldom detected. 

Nature, XXX. 680. 

upniftkillg (up'mft^king), n. In ship-huUdingy 
piecee of plank or timber piled one on another 
as a filling up, especially 'those placed between 
the bilgeways and a ship’s bottom preparatory 
to launching. 

iipmOBt (up^mdst), a. superl, [< up + -most. 
Cf. uppermost,'] Highest; topmost; uppermost. 

Lowliness is young anibition*s ladder, 

Wherto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 1 . 24. 

upon (u-ponO, prep, and adv. [< ME. up- 
poHf upone, opon^ oppon, apon, apponcj uppeUf < 
AS. uppon, uppan (= Icel. up d, upp d = Sw.yid 
(< uppa) 5= Dan. paa, upon), upon, uj) on, < up, 
upp, up, + an, on, on : see and omL Cf . AS. 
wman (= OS. uppan = OFries. uppa, oppa = 
OHG. ufen, uffen), up, < up, upp + adv. suffix 
-an: see up, adv,] I, prep. 1. Up and on: in 
many cases scarcely more than a synonym of 
on, the force of up being almost or entirely lost. 
See 0»I, prep. Specifically— (a) Aloft on ; in an ele- 
vated position on ; on a high or the highest part of : not- 
ing rest or location. 

The hyse trone thcr mogt 30 hede . . . 

The hy 3 e godez self hit set epone. 

Auiteraiioe Poems (ed. Morris)^ i. 1068. 
Two theues also tholed doth that tynie, 

Vppon a crosso bisydes Cryst, so was the cuinuue lawe. 

Piere Plovnnan (B), xviii. 71. 
Well have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and iinderwrit, 

**Here may you see the tyiant." 

Shiik., Macbeth, v. 7. 26. 
O Angels, clap your wings upon the skyes. 

And giuo this virgin Christall plaudities. 

C. Tourneur, Beveiiger’s Tragedy, il. 1. 
Fonr brave Southron foragers 

Stood hie upon the gait 

Sir WUliam Wodlaoe (Child’s Ballads, YI. 288). 
Three years I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and tliree years on one of twelve. 

Tennyson, St Simeon Stylites. 
{b) Upward so as to get or be on : involving motion toward 
a higher point. * 

The nihtegale i-hfe]rde this. 

And hupte [hopped] uppon on blowe ris [branchl. 

Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1686. 

And he xal make hym to wryte, and than gon upon a 
leddere, and settyn the tabyl abovyn Crystes bed. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 824. 

They shall climb up upon the houses. Joel ii. 9. 

Four nimble gnats the horses were, . . . 

Fly Oranion the charioteer 
Upon the coach-box ^tting. 

Drayton, Nymphidia. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegasus with all the heat and In- 
trepidity of youth. A ddison. 

To lift the woman's fall’n divinity 

Upon an even pedestal with man. 

Tennyson, Princess, lii. 

2. On, in any sense : conveying no notion of 
height, elevation, rise, or ascent. See oni. 


ily for euphonio or metrical reasons. For parallel 
uses of the two words, see the following quotations. 

I>ere dyn vp-on day, daunsyng on nystes, 

A1 watz bap vpvn h^o in hailes & chambrez. 

Sir Qawayne and the ween Knight (£. £. T. S.), 1. 47. 

8wyerez (squiresl that swyftly swyed on blonkez [horses], 
Sc also fele vpon fote, of fre of Imnde. 

J^iteralive Poems <ed. Morris^ ii. 88. 
The flode with a felle cours flowet on hepls, 

Bose vppofn rockes [i. e., in towering masses] as any ranke 
hylles. Deidruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1991. 
Also, that eiiery brother and suster schul be boxom, and 
come whan they be warned, . . . vpon the oth th* they 
haue maad, and on the peyne of xl. d. to paie to the box; 
• • • Vpon the peyne afore-seid, but he haue a verrey en- 
chesoun wherfore th* they mowe be excused. 

^lish OUdsiR. E. T. S.), p. 10. 
Peter’s heirs should tread on Emperors, 

And walk upon the dreadful adder’s back. 

Marlowe, Faustus, ill. 1. 
^hom doth not hli light arise? [Compsre Mat v. 
46 : Me maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.] 

Job XXV. 3. 
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Val. And on a love-book pray for my success. 

Pro. Upon some book 1 love I’ll pray for thee. 

Shak., T. G. of V.. 1. 1. 20. 
My sancy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear : 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 

Whilst he upon yonr soundless deep doth ride. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxx. 

Upon the head of all who sat beneath . . . 

Samson, with these immix’d, inevitably 
Full’d down the same destruction on himself. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 1662. 
The tide is full, the muon lies fair 
Upon tlie straits ; — on the kVcnch coast the light 
Gleams and is gone. M. Arnold, Dover Beach. 

To beatt, blow, faa pass, etc., upon. See the verbs. 
—Upon an average, a thought, occasion, one’s 
bands, one's oath, etc. see the nonna 

n.t adv. Hereupon; thereupon; onward; on. 
Til May it wol suffice ummi to fede, 

But longer not theune Marche if it shal sede. 

Palladius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.X p. 181. 
It is great morning, and the hour prellx’d 
Of her delivery to this valiant Oreek 
Comes fast upon. Shak., T. and i\, iv. 8. 8. 

uponont, npononef, adv. At once ; anon. Sue 
anon (the same word without the element up). 
When mercury hade nienyt this mater to eiido. 

And graiint me thise gyftis hit glad it niy liert. 

I onswaret hym osely enyn vmnon. 

DeBtrwtwn of Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 2418. 

up-peak (up^ek'), V. i. To rise in or to a peak. 
Stanihurst, .^iieid, iii. 209. ytaro.] 
upper (up'6r), a. and n. [< ME. upper (= D. op- 
per = MLG. uppere), conipar. of up: see up, and 
ef. (wer.] I, a. 1. Higher in place: opposed 
to nether: as, the upper lip; tho upper side of 
a thing ; an upper story ; the upper deck. 

And such a yell was there. 

Of sudden and portentous birth. 

As if men fought upon tho earth, 

And tlends in upper air. 

Scott, Marmion, vl. 25. 

2. Superior in rank or dignity: as, the upper 
house of a legislature ; an upper servant. 

Few of the up%ter Planters drinke any water : l)iit tho 
better sort are well furnished with Hacke, Aquavitm, and 
good Rngllsli Beere. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Trave ls, II. 258. 

Betting proper was not so much diffused through nil 
ranks and classes (in 18451, but was more coiifliied to the 
upim circles of society. Nineteenth Centurj/, XXVI. 842. 
To have or get the upper band. Bee Aund.— To have 
the upper fortunet, to have the upper hand. 

You have the upper fortum of him. 

Beau, and FI., llonest Man's Fortune, 1. 2. 
To hold the upper handt. Bame as to ham the upjmr 
Aaitd.— To keep a stiff upper lip. See ftp.— Upper 
Bench, in Eng. hist. . tlU' name given to the Court of King’s 
Bench during the exile of Charles 11. — Upper case. Bee 
ca»«y, 6. — Upper coverts, in tnmith., the coverts on tlie 
upper side of the wings and tail ; superior tectricos. Sec 
covert, n.. 6. — Upper crust,tlie higher circles of B(»ciety ; 
the aristocracy ; The upper ten. IMlang.]— Upper CUl- 


I vamps 

and slioes. (b) Vamps and quarters of boots and shoes 
collectively. Also called simply uppers. 

Their Tables were so very Neat, and Shin’d with Uub- 
bing, like the Upper Leathers of an Alderman’s shoes. 
Quoted in AsMon's Social life in Keign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 227. 

Upper story, a story above the CTOiind flour ; the top 
story; hence, colloquially, the head ; the brain. 

It knocked everything topsy-turvy in my umier story, 
and there is some folks as says I halii't never got right np 
thar sencc. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 848. 

Upper ten thousand, or elilptlcally upper ten, the 
wealthier or more aristocratic persons of a Targe commu- 
nity ; the higher circles or leading classes in society. 

At present there is no distinction amnnft the upper ten 
thousand of the city. N. P. Willis, R]>heniera. 

Here in the afternoon hours of spring and autumn is the 
favorite prorneiiude of the upper ten. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 668. 
Upper works (naut.). Same as dead^tcorks. 

xL, n. 1 . The upper part of a shoe or boot, 
compriniug tho vamp and quarters. 

Ladies’ straight top button upper with straight too cap. 

Ure, Diet., IV. 109. 

2. pi. Separate clotli gaiters to button above 
the shoos over the ankle — To be on one’s uppers, 
to bo poor or in hard luck : referring to a worn-out condi- 
tion of one’s shoes. [Slang.) 

Upport (up'or), adv. compar. [< ME. upper; 
compar. of up, adv.] Higher. 

And with tliis word ujrper to sore 

He gttii. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 884. 

npperestt (up'^r-ost), a. superl. [ME. upper- 
este; < upper + -est.] Highest. 

By wlilche degrees men niyhten elyniben fro the nether- 
este lettre to tiie ujtpertsie. Chaucer, Boethius, 1. prose 1. 

upper-growth (up'fr-^dth), n. That part of a 
plant or shrub which is above the ground. 

Here, too, was planted that strange and interesting den- 
izen of the wilderness, the Saxaous, . . . which with a 
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scanty and often ragged upper-groudh strikes its sturdy 
roots deep down into the sand. Nature, XXXIX. 470. 

upper-machine (up'()r-ma-shen’^), n. In shoe- 
making, any one of the various machines used 
in cutting out or shaping the uppers of boots 
and shoes, including crimping-, trimming-, and 
seaming-machines. 

uppermost (up'er-most), a. superl. [< upper + 
most; ef. tqnnost.] 1. Highest in place; fir&t 
in precedence : as, tho uppermost seats. 

Eueii vpon the uppenmst pinnacle of the temple. 

J. Udall, On Luke iv, 
2. Highest in ^lower; predominant; most pow- 
erful; first iu force or strength. 

Whatever faction happens to be uppermost. Stvift. 
Ah in perfumes coinimsed with art and cost, 

Tis hard to suy wliut scent is uppermost. 

Dryden, Eleanora, 1. 154. 

uppermost (up' 6r-m6Ht), ur/r. superl. 1. In tho 
highest position or place; also, first in a series 
or in order of time. 

Tliey (the primitive Quakers] committed to writing 
whatever woras came uppenmtst, as fast as the pen could 
put them down, and subjected to no after-revision what 
had been produced with tin forethought. 

Southey, Life of Buriy an, p. 41. 
2f. First in order of precedence. 

All Dukes daughters shall goo all -one m ith a nother, soe 
that alwayes ttio Eldest Dukes Daughter g<» vpemwst. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 14. 

upper-stocksf (up'^r-stoks), n. pi. Breeches. 
Also overstocks. Oontparo nether-stock. 

Thy upper-stockes, be they stuft with silk or flocks, 
Never beuume thee like u nother pair of stocks. 

J. Ueywood, Rpigraiiis. {Nares.) 

uppertendom (up-6r-ten'dum), n. [< upper ten 
+ -dom.] Same as upper ten thousand (which 
see, imdor upper). 

up-pile (up-pD'), %\ t. To pile up; heap up. 
Southey, Tlialaba, ii. [Kare.] 

upping (iqi'ing), n. [Verbal n. of *^up, v., < up, 
adv.] The act of marking a swan on the upper 
mandible. Soe swan-upping. 

uppish (iip'ish), a. [< -f -wAL] 1, Proud ; 
arrogant ; airy ; sclf-assortivo ; assuming. [Col- 
loq.] 

It seems daring to rail at informers, projectors, and 
officers was not uppish enough, hut his Lor<lship must 
rise so high os daring to limit tho poaer and revenue of 
the (h’t»wn. Boger North, Exniiiun, p. 48. {Daviss.) 

Ilnlf-pay officers at the parade very U2)pish upon the 
doatli of the King of Bpain. 

Tom Broum, Works, 1. 154. {Davies.) 

Americans are too ujndsh; but when you get hold of a 
mail that is uccustonn'd to boiiig downtrodden, It ’s easy 
to keep him so. F. B. Stockton, Merry I'hanter, xvii. 

2. Tipsy. [Slang.] 

Lady Head. Not so drunk, 1 hope, but that he can drive 
us? 

Serv. Yes, yes. Madam, he drives best when he 's a little 
wpisA. Vanbrugh, Journey to London, ill. 1. 

uppishly (up'isb-li ), adv. In an unpish manner. 

uppishneSB (up'ish-ues), n. Tho ciiaractor of be- 
ing uppish; arrogance ; airiness; pretentious- 
ness; self-assertion. 

I sometimes question wliether that quality in him [Lan- 
dor] whfcli we cannot hut recognize and adniiie, his l jfti- 
tiess of mind, should not sometimes rather be culled vp- 
pishness, so often Is the one Caricatured into the otlier by 
a blusterous self-confldonee and self-assertion. 

Lowell, The Uentury, XXXV. 512. 

up-plightt, V. t. [ME,, < wp + plighV^.] To fold 
up ; carry off. 

Tito gates of the toun he hath vpplyght. 

Chaucer, Monk's I'ale, 1. 59. 

up-plow (up-plou'), V. t. To plow up; tear up 
as by plowing. G. Fletcher. [Rare.] 


U^pluck (up-pluk'), V. t. 


To pluck up ; pull up. 

Rare.] 

And you, sweet flow’rs, that in this garden tn'ow, . . . 
Yourselves uppiuck'd would to his funeral hie. 

U. Fletcher, (Christ's Triumph over Death, 
up-pricked (Up-prikt'), a. Hot up sharnly or 
pointedly; erected; pricked up. Shak.,\cnMH 
and Adonis, 1. 271. [Rare.] 
up-prop (up-prop'), V. 1. To pron up; sustain 
by a prop. Donne, Progress of tlie Houl, i, 
up^putting (up'put'-'ing), n. Lodging; enter- 
tainment for man and beast, ficott. [Scotch, ) 
Upraise (up-ra//), r. t. [< ME. uprvysrn; < np 
+ raiwi.] To raise ; lift up. 

II [ton a night 

Whan that the nioiie upreyued tiad her light. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1168. 

The man 

His spear had reached In strong arms he upraised. 

William Morris, Earthly J'aratilse, III. .823. 

upraising (Up'ra^/dng), n. Rearing; nurture. 
[Scotch.] 

There was nothing of the Corydon alMUit Hunt or his 
upraising, as the Scotch call It 

The Portfolio, N. S., No. 13, p. 10. 
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uprear (up-rer'), v. t. To rear up; raise. 

She doth vprmr 
Herselfe vpoii her feet. 

Timet!’ WhiHtle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 36. 
The diRtaiit mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Lonff/elloWf The Ladder of St. Aiit^ustine. 

Upridge (ur-rij')i To raiso up in ridges or 
extcnidctl lines. (Uneper, Odyssey, xix. [Rare.] 
Upright (up'rit, formerly also up-rit')» and n. 
[< ME. upriliLuprifftf opri$U < AS. nprihi (= D. 
oprvfjt MLG. nprechty npricht = OnG. MUG. 
uf relit, G. aiifrvrht =r Icel. uppreiir = Sw. up- 
prdtt = l^jin. opret), straight up, erect, < up-, 
up, + riht, straight, right: see riijht.’] I, a. 

1. Erect; vertical. 

And sodeynly ho was yslayn to-nypht, 

Fordronkf, us he sat on his henih uvrinpit. 

CiMucer, Pardtniers Tulr, 1. 212. 
Upright as the palin>tree. -icr. \. r». 

2. Erect on one’s feet; hence, ere<‘t as a human 
being; in general, having the longest axis ver- 
tical: as, an upright boiler. 

And there ben cthore that him rrestee upon hire Hedcs ; 
and the! roii upon hire Feet uttright. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 290. 

Whoever tasted lost Ills upright sliape. 

Alilton, Ootnus, 1. 52. 

3. Erected; pricked up; standing out straight 
from the body. 

Their oars upright. Spe'ime.r, State of Ireland. 

With chuttcriiifjf toetli and bristlinpr hair upright. 

7Jr//d<ni, ’I'lioodoro and Elonoria, 1. 14r». 

4. Adhering to rectitude ; not deviating from 
eon’<‘ct moral principles; of inflexible honesty. 

Tlmt man was jHTfent ami upright, and one that feared 
God, and esidicwod evil. Job i. 1. 

1 shall bo found us upright in my dealiiiffs as any wo- 
man in Smitliileld. It. Junnou, Bartholomew Fair, it 1. 

6. In accord with what is right; honest; just. 

It is very meet 

The Lord Bassanio live an upright life. 

Shak., M. of V., iil. 5. 7l). 

6f. Well adjusted or disposed; in good eondi- 
tion ; right. 

If it should please God y^’ one should faile (os God 
foriiiii), yet. y‘' other would koope lioth rocconings, and 
things uprighte. 

Sherley, (inoteil in Bradford's Blynioiitli Plantation, p. 27(1. 
Bolt upright, straight upright 
Then she sat bolt upright. 

JJarham, Itigoldsby Legends, I. 260. 
l^rlght man, a chief rogue ; u leader among thieves. 
[1111 eves’ cant. 1 

An V'jnright man is one that goeih wyth the triinchion 
of a staffe, which staffe they oiil a Flltehmaii. This man 
is of so much authority that, meeting with any of his pro- 
fession, he may cal them to auoomid, iVr. cnminaiind a shuru 
or snap vnto him selfe of ui that they huue gained by tlioir 
trade in one inoneth. h’ratemity Vacafnindu (1561). 

fright piano. Sec rnanqforte — Upright steam-en- 

gme. Hanie as vertical Hteam-engine, Bee Hteam-engim. 
sSiril. 1. Plunih.— 4 and 5. Just, JiighUul, etc. (sec right- 
eomV honorable, conseientious, straightforward, true. 

Il, ri. 1. Something standing erect or vor- 
tical . Bpccillcnlly, in building— (a) A principal piece of 
timber placed vertically, and serving to support rafters. 
(h) The newel of a staircase. 

2. In arch., the elevation or orthography of a 
building, Girilt. [Rare.] — 3. A inolding-raa- 
ehine of which the mandrel is ^lerjmndicular. 
iC. H. Knight. — 4. An upright pianoforte, 
upright (un'rii, formerly also up-rit'), adr. [< 
ME. upriglit, < AS. nprihfc, unright, < upriht, 
upright: see upright, o.] 1. Vertically. 

Ye wonderful growing and swelling of the water ip- 
right . . . is to yo heiglit uf a huge muuntaine. 

Webbe, I'ruvels, p. 22. 
Yon are now within a foot 
Of th’ extreme verge. For all beneath the moon 
Would 1 not leap upright Shak.. l..eai', iv. 6. 27. 

2t. Elat on the back ; horizontally and with 
the face upward. 

Tlie eor|« lay in tiie floor Ufiright. 

Chaucer, I’rol. Ui Wife of Bath's Talc, 1. 708. 
He fill to the erthe vp-rinht. 

Merlin (K. E. T. S.), iil. 4.57. 
I throwe a man on his backe or ufnight, so that his face 
Is iipwardc. .Je rcmierse. Calnyraoc. 

And Mali, his merry Queen, by night 
Bestrides vouiig folks that He uirright . . . 

(In elder times the mare that hight), 

Vi hieh plagues them out of measure. 

Draytim, Nymphidia. 

nprighteouslyt (Up-n'tviis-li). nt/r. [< upright 
+ -roM.v. after nr/A/<'oM.s-.J Righteously; justly; 
uprightly. Shah.. M. for M., iii. 1. 205. 
uprightly (up"rit-li). adr. In an upright man- 
ner. Vertieallj. (5) With strict ohservanco of rec- 
titude; honestb and justly ' as, to live uprightly. 

1 deal not uprightly in huyiiig and selling. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker 8oc., 1868), II. 261. 
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uprightness (up'rit-nes). «. The character or 
condition of being upright, (a) Erectness; vertl- 
calncss. Waller. 

Guards wiilke<l their post with a stiffness and upright- 
nesH that was astonishing. The Ce^Uury, XXTX. 109. 
(/)) Moral integrity; honesty and equity In principle or 
practice ; coiiforniity to rectitude and justice. 

Tlie truly upright man is Inflexible in his uprightness. 

Bp. Atterlmry. 

-Syn. (h) Integrity, Honor, etc. (see honesty), fairness, 
principle, trustworthiness, worth, 
uprise (up-riz'), v. pret. uprose, pp. uprisen, 
jipr. uprising. [< ME, uprisen; < up- + rise: 
HOC rwe^.] 1, To rise up, as from bed or from 
a seat ; get up ; rise. 

Ujirose the virgin with the moniing light. Pope. 

2. To ascend, as above the horizon: literally 
or figuratively. 

Floiires fresshe, honoiireii ye this day ; 

For, when the sonne uprigt, tlien wol ye sprede. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 4. 
Nor dim, nor red, like Go<Vb own head 
The glorious sun upriet. Coleridge. 

With what an awful iK>wer 
I saw the buried past up-rise. 

And gather in a single hour 
Its gliosi-like memories! * 

Whittier, Mogg Megone. 

3. To ascend, as a hill ; slope upward. Ten- 
uysoii. Vision of Sin, v. — 4. To swell; well up; 
rise in wavoH. 

At thy call 

U)nriaes the great deep. 

Bryant, A Forest Hymn. 

5. To spring up; come into being or percep- 
tion ; be made or caused. 

Uprose a great shout from King Olaf's men. 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly I'aradise, II. 287. 

uprise (up'rlz or up-riz')» n. [< ujtrisc, r.] If. 
Uprising. 

The sun's uprise. Shak., Tit. And., iil. 1. 159. 

2. An increase in size; a swelling; a protuber- 
ance. 

Successivo stages may be seen from the first gentle upi- 
rise to an unsightly swelling of the whole stone. 

Oeiliie, GiiOl. Sketches, viii. 

3. Rise; development; advance; augmenta- 
tion, as of price or value. [(Villoq.] 

uprising (up-ri 'zing), u. [< ME. uprisiuge, opris- 
iuge (ssMLG, oprmugv)*, verbal ii. of uprise, r.] 

1. The act of rising up, ns from below' the ho- 
rizon, from a bed or seat, or from the grave. 

Tlie wliiche Ston the .1 Maries snwen turnon upward, 
wlian tliol Cornell to the Sepulcro, the Day of his Ilesur- 
rcxiouii; and there foiindeti an Aiiiigelle, that tolde hem 
of oure Lordes upryeynge from Hotlu^ to Lyve. 

Mandenille, Travels, p. 91. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising. 

Ps. cxxxix. 2. 

2. Ascent; acclivity; rising. 

Whs tliat the king, that spiirr’d his horse so hard 
Against the steep uprising of the hill ? 

Bhak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 2. 

3. A riot; an ©meute; a rebellion; insuiTec- 
tiou ; popular revolt. 

Much tumults and uprisings. 

IJolinshed, Chronicles of England, Hen. I., an. 1115. 

4. The cororaonies connected with the recov- 
ery and reappearance in society of a lady of 
rank after the birth of a child. Compare lying- 
doten. 

upristt, n. [< ME. uprist, opriste ; < uprise, r . ] 1 . 
Uprising. 

In the gardin, at the sonne upriete, 

She wulketh up and doun. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 193. 

2. Th© resurrection. 

Jhesus seide, T am upriste and lif. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., t. 88. {Hallhvell.) 

uproar (up-ror'), v. [< D. *oprocren (s= G. auf- 
riihren = Sw’. upprdra = Dau. oprdre), stir up, 

< op, up, + roercH, stir: see up and rcar^. No 
connection wdth roar. Cf. uproar, «.] I. trans. 
To stir up to tumult; throw into confusion; 
disturb. [Rare.] 

Ufiroar the universal peace. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 99. 
n. in trans. To make an uproar ; cause a dis- 
turbance. [Rare.] 

The man natinm was not prone to show himself, to act 
or Ufiroar fur his own safety. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. vi. 2. 

uproar (np'rdr), H. [Early mod. E. uprore; < 
1). oprorr (ss MLG. uprdr, G. anfruhr =s Sw. 
uppror = Dan. n/irdr), tumult, sedition, revolt, 

< aproeren, stir up: see uproar, f.] Great 
tumult; violent disturbance and noise; bustle 
and clamor; confusion; excitement. 

Te hauo all tlie worlde in an vfirore, luid vnquieted with 
worres. J. Udall, On Mark, ihref. 


upsees 

The Jews who believed not . . . set all the city on itii 
uproar. Acte xvlL 5. 

Tliere was a greate uprore in London that the rehell 
amiie quarteiing at 'WhftehaU would phtndre the Citty. 

JSvelyn, Diary, April 2^, 1048. 

Many of her acts had been unusual, but excited no up- 
roar. Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent, p. 89. 

uproarious (up-ror'i-us), a. [< uproar ^ -i-ous.] 
Making or accompanied by a great uproar, 
noise, or tumult; tumultuous; uoisy; loud. 
Moore, 

uproariously (up-ror'i-us-li), adv. In an up- 
roarious manner; with great noise and tumult; 
clamorously. 

uproariousness (up-ror'i-us-nes), n. The state 
or character of being uproarious, or noisy and 
riotous. 

uproll (up-roU), V. t. To roll up. Milton, P. L., 
vii. 291. 

uproot (up-rot'), V. t. To root up; tear up by 
the roots, or as if by the roots ; remove utterly ; 
eradicate ; extirpate. 

uprootal (up-ro'tal), n. [< uproot 4- -r/7.] The 
act of uprooting, or the state of being uprooted. 
[Rare.] 

His mind had got confused altogether with trouble and 
weakness and the shock of uprootal. 

Mrs. OUphant, Curate in Charge, xviil. 

uurouse (up-rouz'), v. t. To rouse up; rouse 
irom sleep; awake; arouse. Shah., R. and J., 
ii. ‘d. 40. 

uprun (up-rim'), V. t. [< ME. uprinnen; < up 
+ rwwi.] To run up; ascend. [Rare.] 

The yonge sonne, 

Thai ill the ram is four degrees upronne. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 876. 

He gave me to bring forth and rear a son 
Of matcliless might, who like a thriving plant 
lT%iran to manhood, while Ills lusty growtli 
1 nuurisli’d as the husbandman his vine. 

Cowfier, Iliad, xviii. 

uprush (up-rush '), V. i. To rush upward. 
Southey, Thalaba, xii. 

uprush (iip'rush), n. [< uprush, r.] A rush 
upward. 

These ujirushes of most intensely heated gas from the 
prominences which are traceabbj round the edge of the 
sun. Stokes, Lects. on Light, p. 2:17. 

The ideas of M. Faye were, on two fundamental points, 
contradicted by the Kew investigators. He held spots to 
be regions of uprush and of heightened temperature. 

A. M. Clerke, Astrou. in 19th Cent., p. 201. 

upsee-Dutcht (up'se-duch'), adr. [Also npsie 
hutch, upsey Dutch, upse-Dutch ; < D. op sijn 
Duitsch, in "the Dutch, i. e. German, fashion ; 
op, upon, in; cijn r= G. scin, his, its; Duitsch, 
Dutch, i. e. German: see Dutch, Of. upsee- 
English, upsee- Freese. Vpsee in this and the 

following words has been conjectured to mean 
‘a kind of hoady beer,’ qualified by the name 
of the )>laco where it was breweti. For the 
allusion to German drinking, cf. carouse, ult. < 
0. gar a us, ‘all out.’] In the Dutch fashion or 
manner: as, to drink upsce-Dutch (to drink in 
the Dutch manner — that is, to drink deeply so 
as to be drunk). 

I do not like the dulness of your eye ; 

It hatli a heavy cast, 'tis upsee Dutch. 

B. Jonson, Alciiemist, iv. 4. 

upsee-Englisllt (up'se-ing'glish), adr. [Found 
as upsey- English ; < D. op zijn Engvlsch. in the 
English fashion ; cf. upsee-Datch.'^ In the Eng- 
lish manner. 

Prig. Thou and Ferret, 

And Ginks, to sing the song ; I for the structure, 
Which is the bowl. 

Uig. Which must lie upsey-Knglish, 

Strong, lusty London lieer. 

Fletcher, Beggars* Bush, iv. 4. 

upsee-Freeset (up'se-fres'), adv. [Also upse- 
fyecze; < D. op sijn FHesch^ in the Friesian 
fashion ; of. upsee-Dutch.'] In the Friesian man- 
ner. 

This valiant pot-leech that, upon his knees, 

Has drunk a thousand pottles upse-Freeze. 

John Taylor. 

Upsee-fteesyt (up'se-fre^zi), «. Drunk; tipsy. 

Bacchus, the god of brew'd wine and sugar, grand pa- 
tron of rob-pots, upsy-freesy tipplers, and supei -naculum 
topeiti. Maesinger, 'Virgiii-Mariyr, ii. 1. 

upseek (up-sek'), v. «. ; pret. and pp. upsought, 
pX>r. up.sceking. To seek or strain upward. 
Southey, Thalaba, xii. 

Upseest (up'sez), adr. [< upsce-Dutch, upsee- 
Freese, etc., misunderstood : see upsee-Dutch,'] 
Same as upsee-Dutch. 

* Yet wh(M>p, Barnaby! off with thy liquor. 

Drink upeees out, and a fig for the vicar. 

Scott, L. of the L., vi. 6. 
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nfisand (up-sendO* v. t To send, cast, or throw 
n^Cowper, Iliad, xviii. [Rare.] 

Upset (up-set'), V, [< ME. upseUeHy set up (=s 
Ml), opsetteuy set up, propose or fix, as the price 
of goods, D. ozsetteny set up, raise, raise the price 
of, venture, = Gt, aufsetzeuy set up, compose); < 
up + L tra7i8. If. To set or place up. 

Now is he in the see with saile on mast upgeUe. 

Rob. of Rrunne, p. 70. 

2. To overturn; overthrow; overset, as a boat 
or a carriage ; hence, figuratively, to throw into 
confusion ; interfere with ; spoil : as, to upset 
one^s plans. 

I have observed, however, that your passionate little 
men, like small boats with larj(o sails, are easily upxet or 
blown out of theii* course. Irving^ Knickerbocker, p. 244. 

She had sallied forth determined somehow to upset the 
situation, just as one gives a shako purposely to a bundle 
of spillikins on the chance of more favorable openiiiKS. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Eobert Elsmerc, 1. ix. 

3. To put out of the normal state; put in dis- 
order; of persons, to discompose completely; 
make nervous or irritable; overcome. 

Eleanor answered only by a sort of spasmodic gurgle In 
her throat. She was a good deal upset, as tieople say. 

Trollope. 

You needn't mind if your house Is upset, for none of us 
is cornin’ in, havin’ only intended to see you to y(Uir(hM)i-. 

The Century, XkxV. «24. 

4. To shorten and thicken by hamim^ring, as a 
heated piece of metal sot up endwise: said 
also of the shortening and resetting of the tire 
of a wheel, wire ropes are upset by doubling up th»i 
ends of the wires after they have been passed througli the 
small end of a conical collar. After upsetting they are 
welded into a solid mass or soldired together. 

II. intrans. To be overturned or upset. — 
Upsetting thermometer. See thermometer. 
upset (up-set'), «. [< upset y t’.] The act of up- 

setting, overturning, or severely discomposing, 
or the state of being upset; an overturn: as, 
the carriage had an upset; the news gave me 
quite an upset. 

Him his Bermuii ballasts from utter itpset. 

W. M. Baker, New TiiiioUiy, p. 20. 

If the (loustitiition is to be exiteriirienially u])8et to see 
how the upseA. works, the thing upset will never bo set 
up again. The Spectator, Nrj. .‘i03f>, i». Iia4. 

upset (up'set), p. a. [Pp. of upset, r., ])rol). 
after I), use.] Bet up; fixed; determined. — 
Upset price, the price at which any gnbjeet, as lands, 
tenements, or goods, is eximsed to sale by aiietnin ; a price 
set by the exposer below which tlie thing is not to be sold. 
- Upset rate, valuation, etc. Same us upset price. 
upsetment OiP'^^^'ment), u. [< upset + •ment.'j 
Upsetting; overturn," [Rare.] 
upsetter (up-sot'er), u. One who or that which 
upsets; also, one who or that which sets up; 
specifically, a tool used in upsetting a tire, 
upsetting (up-set'ing), a. Assuming; con- 
ceited; ujipish. [Scotch.] 
upshoot (up-slibt'), r. i. To shoot upward. 

Trees upshooting high. Spenser, K. <1., IT. xil, 68. 

upshoot (up'shfit), w. That which shoots up 
or separates from a main stem; an olTshoot. 
^aturey XLI. 228. [Rare.] 
upshot (up 'shot), 91 . Final issue; conclusion; 
end; consummation: as, the upshot of the mat- 
ter. Shak.y T. N., iv. 2. 76. 
upside (uji'sid ), «. The* upper side ; theupper part. 

This glass is in such a tiurrld light ! I don't seem to 
have but half a face, and 1 can't tell which is the upside 
of that ! Mrs. Whitney, Leslie (loldthwaite, v. 

To be upsides with, to be even with ; be quits with, tieott. 
[Scotch and prov. Eng.l- Upside dO'Wn. [Histoiically, 
an accom. form, as If up side^ + down'*, of w^down, 
upsodown: see upsodomi. Cf, ttvpsoieturvy.\ Witli tin* 
upper part undermost, literally or tiguratively ; hence, in 
complete disorder. 

A burning torch that 's turned upside dovm. 

Snak., rericles, ii. 2. 32. 

Ugside (up'sid), adv. On the upper side. [Prov. 

Teople whose ages are up-side of forty. 

N. and Q., 7tb ser., X. 73. 

Upsiloid (u'psi-loid), a. Same as hypsilmd. 

The early condition of the paroccipital fissure as an 
upsiloid depressed line with lateral branches. 

Buck's Handhtntk of Med. Sdetiee^s, p 166. 
Upsilon (up'si-lon), w. The Greek letter T, r, 
corresponding to the English u (and //). 
upsi'ttingt (Hp'Hit'ing), n, Tlie silting up of a 
woman to see her friends after her confinement ; 
also, the feast held or such an occasion. 

nie jest shall be a stock to maintain us and our pewfel- 
lowB in laughing at christenings, cryings out, and upsit- 
tiMjs this twelve month. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, v. 1. 
upskipf (up'skip), w. An upstart. 

Put it not to the hearing of tliese velvet coats, tliese up- 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 
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upsnatch (up-snach'), V. t To seize or snatch 
up. JR. KdwardSy Damon and Pythias. [Rare.] 

upsoar (up-sor'), i. To soar aloft; mount 
up. PopVy Gdyssey, xv. 556. [Rans.] 

Upsodownt, udv. [< ME. up so dowHy up so doun, 
up soo douttCy up Hv douu, up swa doune, lit. ‘ up 
as down,^ < up + so^ -P dowu^. lienee the 
later accom. form upside dowu.'\ Upside down ; 
topsyturvy. 

Shortly turned was al un-so-doun, 
llnthe habit and eek diM]»osicioun 
Of him, this woful loveiv, dauii Arclte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 610. 

To Tnrne vp so doum; Euertere. Cath. Any., p. 897. 

upsolV6t (up-sol v'), r. i. To solve; explain. 

You are a scholar; upsolve me that, now. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Iluraonr, i. 8. 

upspearf (up-sper' ), v. I. in tra ns. To shoot up- 
ward like a spear. [Rare.] 

Tlie bents 

And coarser grass, upsjieanr^i o’er tiie rest. 

Covper, Winter Morning Walk, 1. 23. 

II. trans. To root up; destroy. [Dubious.] 

Adam by hys pryde ded Paradyse vpsj>enre. 

Bp. Bale, Eiiterlude of Johan Bupt. (16:1K). {Davies.) 

Upspriug (up*-spring'), v. i. [< ME. upspritujni ; 
\ up + sjo'ing.j To spring up; shoot up; rise. 

Seynt Valontyno ! a foul thus berde I singe 

Upon thy day, er sonne gan vjtsprinye. 

Chaucer, Uoiiiplainf of Mars, 1. 14. 

On his feet vpspriwjiny in a hurry. 

Hood, The Dead Kol)bcry. 

The lemon-grove 
In closest coverture upspruny. 

Tennyson, Aiabian Nights. 

upspringf (up'siiring), u. [< upspriiujy 1. 
A vertical spring; a leap in the air. 

We Oerinuns have no changes in onr dumses; 

An alimiiii and an vpspriny, that is all. Chapman. 

2. An ujistart; one suddenly exalted. JShak., 
Hamlet, i. 4. 9. 

upspurnert (up-sper'ner), u. A spurner; a 
scoriH'r ; a despiser. 

Ponipeins, that upspumer of the erth. 

Joye, Expos, of Dunli*!, iv. 

up-stairs (up'siarz'), prep. pUr. as ndr. In or 
to an upper story: as, to go upstairs. 

up-stairs (uji'starz). prep. phr. as a. a,n<l n. I. 
a. Uerlaining or relating to an ujiper st-ory or 
fiat; being above stairs: as, an upstairs room. 

II. An iipjier story; that part of a build- 
ing tvhieh is above the ground lloor. [Hare.] 

1 was also present on the duy when Mr. (’onion. <> gave 
t he chargi- of the upstairs to our party and when he ex- 
posed liiniMelf audaciously. 

if. Hodysan, iToc. Soc. Psych. Kescarch, 111. 329. 

upstancht, upstaunchf (up-slancdi', np- 
staiK'li'), r. f. (ME upstanuchen; < ujf 4- 
stauehK'\ To standi; stop tlie flow of. J*alla- 
dius, liusbondrie (E. E. T. B.), p. 1.55. 

Upstaildt (u})-staiKl'), V, 1 . [< ME. vpstanden ; 

\ uf) 4- stand.^ To stand up; be erect; rise. 

A diglit vyiio in proviiiclale nianere, 

That like a itossiie vpstonte, ITTI arinoH make. 

PalladiuK, llusbomlrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 72. 
The kings of the earth upstnnd 

With power. Milton, Ps. II 

upstare (up-star'), V, i. To stare or stiind on 
end; be erect or conspicuous ; bristle. [Hare.] 
The king's son, Ferdinand, 

Wlih hair ujt-starvny, . . . 

Was the first man that Icap’d. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 213. 

upstart (up-start'). V. i. [< ME. up.sterten, up- 
stirien ; < uji 4- i#<«rfl.] To start or spring up 
suddenly. 

with tluit word ujjstirte the olde wyf. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 199. 
Her father’s fiddler lie eame by, . . . 

Upstarted her ghai'ft licfore his eye. 

The Bonny Bows o’ London (Child’s Ballads, II. 302). 

upstart ( up'start), w. and f/. l<. u]hstarf, r. (T. 

upshp.\ 1. w. 1. One who or tliat which sf.'irts 
or springs up suddenly; specifically, a person 
who suddenly rises from a humble posiliou to 
wealth, power, or consetpience; a jiarveiiu. 

I think this upstart is old Tallmt’s ghost. 

Shak., 1 Hen, VI., iv. 7. 87. 

A mere ujistart, 

Tbul has no pedigree, no huiise, no coat, 

No ensigns of a family I B. Jonson, (’utilinc, ii. 1. 

If if seeme strange that tin* Turkish Keligifm (a newer 
vpstart) be declared before those fonner of the Pagans, etc. 

Purchas, IMlgriinagu, p. 819. 

2. OiK' who assumes a loftv or arrogant tone. 
— 3. A imddle made by the hoofs of liorses 
in clayey ground. Hatliwell. [Prov. Pbig.] — 
4. The ‘meadow-saffron, ColcMicum autuninaley 


uptlirow 

whose flowers spring up suddenly without 
leaves. 

II. a. If. Starting up suddenly; quickly 
rising. 

With npstart liaire and staring eyes dismay. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 64. 

2. Buddeiily raised to prominence or conse- 
quence; iiarvenu: as, “a race of crea- 

tures,” Milton, P. L., ii. 854. 

New, vp-start Gods, of yostcr dayes device. 

Syleester, tr. of Un Bai'tass Weeks, ii., The Decay. 

An upstart institution so totally nmissisted by soenlar 
power and interest. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 128. 

3. Characteristic of a parvenu ; now and pre- 
tentious. 

Think you that we can brook this upstart pride? 

Marlowe, Edward the Second, i. 4. 

The wronged landscupu cobily stands aloof, 
Refusing friendship with tlie upstart roof. 

Lowell, Fitz Adam's Story. 

upstaunchf, f’- t- Bee upstaueh. 
upstay (up-sta'), r. t. To sustain; support. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 450. 

upstepf (iip-step'), V. i. To step np; move up- 
ward. Hyud Horn (Child’s Ballads. IW 26). 
upstirt (u‘p'st6r), 71. Commotion; tumult; in- 
surrection. Sir J. Chehe, The Hurt of Sedition, 
upstream (up-strem'), v. i. To*stream, flow, or 
iTanu* up: as, upstreatniug flames, 
up-stream (up'strem'), prep. phr. as adr. To- 
ward tlH‘ higlier part of a stream ; against the 
current: as, to row ttpstream. 
up-stream ( up'strem ), prep. phr. as (f. [< up- 
stream, adr.] Of or pertaining to tlie upiK*r part 
of a stream ; moving against the cuiTont. 

An up-stream wind increases the surface resistance. 

Oov. Report on Miss. River, 1861 (rep. 1876), p. 270. 

up-street (up'stret'), prep. phr. as adr. At or 
toward the higher part or upper end of a street. 
Upsunt (ii]>'siiii), 71. The time during which the 
sun is above the liorizoii; the time botwtum 
Kuiirisi* and suTiH(‘t. Fountainhall. {Imp. Hiet.) 
upsurge (u]>-H(q’,j'), 7 \ i. To surge up. The Cai- 
tary.XXVl. 150. [Hare.J 
upswarmf (up-swarm'), V. I, intrans. To rise 
in Hwarms; swarm up. . 

Upswarminy show’d 

On the liigli battlement tliulr glitt’ring spears. 

Cowi>er, Iliad, xil. 

II. trans. To cause to rise in a swarm or 
swarms; raiH<‘ in a swarm. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 
iv. 2. 50, 

UpS'Way (up-swh/), ??, t. To sway or swing up; 
braiulish. [Hare.J 

That riglit-baiul (finnt 'gun his club upswny. 

Scott, Vision of Don Ko(lcri«‘k, The Vision, si. 16. 

up-sweep (up'swej)), n. A sweeping upward: 
as, the upsvHTp of a curv(‘ ; tlie upsweep of an 
arch, [iiare.] 

upswell (up-swfd'), /. To swell up; rise up. 
fVordsu'o7'th, Ode, 18H. 

upsytur'Vyt (ui>-Hi-ter'vi), adv. [A variation of 
topsyturvy, substituting up for top.] Ujiside 
down ; topsyt urvy. [Hare.J 

There foniul 1 all was wps?/ turr>y turn’d. 

Ureene, Jaincs IV., ill. 8. 

uptails-allt (iq>'ta1z-ill), 71 . (kmfusion; riot; 

hence, revelers. {Davies.) 
uptake (iq)-lak'), V. t. 1. To lake up; take 
into tlie liund. Spenser, F.C^., II. ii. 11. — 2t. To 
suci'or; help. 

The right hond of tny lust man uptook thee. 

Wyrlif, Isa. xli, 19. 

uptake (up'tak), u. [< u)dake, v. ) 1. Tlie act 

of taking up; lifting. 

To tills ascensional movement [in eyelonoKl undoubtedly 
inuHt be attributed the rain and cloud wineh wc find tbore 
— rain near the ct'iitrc, whore the ascensional impulse is 
strongest; cloud round Iho outside, where the i/jri/«Arc is 
loss strong. Science, XI. 216. 

2. Perc(‘p1ive jiower; auprcdieiision ; concep- 
tion: as, h(3 is (jniek in tlie uptake. Srott, Old 
Mortality, vii. [Prov. Eng. imd Bcotcli.J — 3. 
The upcast pipe from the snioke-hox <»)’ n steam- 
boiler, leatling to tin* chimm^y.- Oleg at the up- 
take. Hee.f/Zef/l. 

Uptakert ( Up-t ri/ker)i U. [ME., < uptake 4- -crU] 
A helper; a supporter, dy/r///', Iv. Ixxxviii. 
uptear fu]>-tar'),?\ /. 'fo tear up. Milton, V.h., 
vi. 665. 

upthrow (up-thro'), V. t. To throw up; elevate, 
upthrow (up'f*>i n. [< upthrow, r. ] An up- 
lieaval ; an uplift: in 'mining, ojiposite of 
do7rnthrow. Where a fault has occurred which has been 
attended by an up-and-down movcnieiit of the roek on eneli 
side, tliodisplaeeineiitiii tlic upward direetioii is called the 
upthrow, and that in the downward direction tlie down- 
throw. As a result of tills motion, under gi'cut pressure, 
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upthrow 

of the two adjacent rock'faceB, it is sometimes observed 
Oiat the iiedding of the formation has been Influenced in 
its position alotiK the line of the fault, and to a greater or 
less distance from it, the dip being downward on the 
downthrow side and upward on the iiptlirow side of tlie 
fault. Tills is called by the minor **dipniiig to the down- 
throw” and “rising to the upthrow.” Also used attrilni- 
lively. 

We rarely meet with a Assure which has been maile a 
true fault wltli an upthrow and downthrow side. 

Qeikie, Oeol. Sketches, xi. 

Upthnut ( iip'tlinist), w. A thrust in an upward 
direct ion; m ffeoL^ an upheaval; an uplift, a 
term rarely used, and then generally as meaning a thrust- 
ing or lifting upward of a ma8.s of rock more violent in its 
motion an<i more local in character than is generally under- 
stoml to bt! tile case when the term upheaml <ir vjtttjt is 
used. Thus, the upl\p of a continent ; the upthrunt of a 
mas.s of eruptive or intrusive rock. Also used attribii- 
tively. 

To this mass, wliic.li T liave no doubt is an upthrunf jior- 
tion <if the old (crystalline iluor, succiceds another masH of 
“spotted rock.” Quart. Jour. Oeol iS’oc., XLVI. 21G. 

upthuuder (nn-lhun'd^r), v. i. To Hond up a 
loud thunder-like noifte. [Rare.] 

Central fires through nether soas npthumlfiring. 

Coleriiifjf, T<» the Dejiarting Year. 

nptiet (up-ti')» T. t. To lie or twist uji ; wind up. 
SpemfTy F. Q., VI. iv. 24. 

Uptillt (up-til^, prep. r< 
again Ht; up to. 

She [the nlghtingnlel ... as all forlorn, 

Leau’d her breast up-titl a thorn, 

And then sang tin' dolefull'st ditty; . . . 

“Flo, fle, fle," iKJW w«»iild she cry; 

“Torou, tereii,” by and by I 

Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, xxi. 10. 

Uptilt (up-tilt'), r. /. To tilt mi: chiefly in the 
past participle. 

He finds tliat he has crossed the uptilted formations, and 
has reached the ancient grunitie and crystollino rocks. 

Qeikie.^ Goul. Sketches, ix. 

up-to-date (ui)'t()-<lat'), «. Extending to the 
preHont time ; inclusive of or making use of the 
latest facts: as, an up-to-date account. [(>ol- 
loq.] 

A good up-Uhdatfi English work on the Islands. 

The Aeademyt No. 822, Fob. 4, 1888, p. 7a. 

nptoss (up-tos'), V, t. To toss or throw up, as 
tiie head, with a sudden motion. St. Nicholas. 
XVII. 8(16. [Rare.] 

uptOBSed. uptOSt (up-tost'), a. 1. Tossed u])- 
wavd. — 2. Agitateil; harassed. 

Upioit by iiiad'ning passion and strife. 

Jones V«ryt Poems, p. 124. 

UJ^town (up'touii), prep. phr. as adv. To or in 
tlie upper part of a town. [U. S.] 

up-town (u}>'toun'), prep. phr. as a. Bituated 
ill or belonging to the upper part of a town: as, 
an up-town residenco. [Oolloq., U. B.] 

nptrace (up-tras'), v, t. To trace up ; investi- 
gate; follow out. Thomson^ Bummer, 1. 1746. 

nptraint (up-triin'), r. t To train up; educate. 
Spenser y F. C^., II. x. 27. 

nptrill (up-lril'), V. t. To sing or trill in a 
high voice. 

But when the long-breathed singer’s uptrilled strain 

Hursts In a sgiiuH, they gape for wonderment. 

Coleridffe, In a Ooucert-lloom. (PaWes.) 

upturn (iip-t6m'), r. I, trafis. To turn up: as, 
to upturn the ground in plowing. 

With lusty strokes up turn'd the fliishing waves. 

Cowper, Odyssey, xlil 

n, intrans. To turn up. 

The leaden eye of the sidelong shark 

Upturned patiently. Lowelh The Sirens. 

upturning (up-ter'niug), n. The act of tuniing 
or thrownig up, or the state of being upturned. 

There was at this time (as the mammal inn age draws to 
a close) no cliaotic upturning, but only the opening of 
creation to its fullest expansion. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. 235. 

Upucerthia (u-pfi-s6r'thi-jl), «. [NL. (Isidore 
(feoff roy St. Hilaire, iHivii; also Vppneerihia. 



the same, 1838), also HuppucerthiUy in full form 
Vpupicerthia (Agassiz, 1846), < NL, lJpu(^pa) 4- 
eferthuty q . v. J A genus of N eotropical birds, of 
the family Dendrocolaptidse. There are o or 8 spe- 
cies, of moderate size and general brownish plumage, 
varying much m the size and shape of the bill, which 
is OH long as the head or longer, and nearly straight (fr 
nimdi (iiirvcd. nie typo is U. dumeforia of Chill, Pata- 
gonia, and parts of the Ai'gentine Republic. Coprotretis 
(Cabanis and Heine, 1860) is a strict synonym ; and the 
si>ccU‘^ wiOi the iie.arly straight bill (U. ruficauda) has 
been the type of a genus Oehetorhynchns (Meyer, 18.32). 

npucerthidse (u-pu-s^r'thi-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(first us Vppucerihidscy IVOrblgny), < Upuc^r- 
tliia + -idip.j A family of birds: same as Den- 
drocolaptidsc or Anahatidse^. 

XJpupa (u'pu-pfi), «. [NL. (Linnious, 1748), < 
L. upupa = Or. inoifi, the hoopoe: see hoop^y 
hoopoe.^ The only extant genus of Vpupkiie. 
There are several species, as the coiiiinon hoopoe of Africa 
and Europe, U, epops. Hoe cut under hoopoe. 

Upupidffi (u-pu'pi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Upupa + 
-4d«.] 1. A family of teniiirostral piearian or 

non-passerine birds, of which the g(?nu8 Upupa 
is the type. The family was founded by Bonaparte in 
1838, but Its limits vary with different authors. Gray 
makes it cover 8 subfamilies, Upupime, JrrisorinH', and 
EpivMJwhinat ; but it is now restricted to the first of these. 
2. A family of uptipoid piearian birds, of which 
Vpwj^a is the only living genus, of terrestrial 
habits, with non-metallic plumage, short square 
tail, and large erectile compressed circular 
crest; the true hoopofis, as distinguished from 
the wood-hoopoes or Irrisoridsc. 

upupoid (u'pu-poid), a. [< Upupa + -old.'] Re- 
sembling a hoopoe ; of or x>crtaining to the 
Upupoidew. 

UpUpoideSB (u-pu-poi'de-6), w. pf. [NL., < 
Upupa + -oidCfB^' A suporfamily of tenuiros- 
tral piearian birds, approaching the passe- 
rines ill many respects, but most nearly related 
to the hornbilJs, containing both the terrestrial 
and the arboricolo hoo[)oes (not the plume- 
birds: see Epimaehiuw). The gi’oup is pecu- 
liar to the Old World, and is chiefly African. 
There are 2 families, Upupidm and Irrisoridfe. 

upwafted (up-wAf'ted), a. Borne uj) ; carried 
aloft with a waving or unduintory motion. 
Cowpery Iliad, viii. 

upwall (up-wal'), r. t. [ME. upwallvn ; < up 
+ tvalU.'] To wall up; inclose with a wall. 
ralladiufiy Ilusbomlrie (E. K. T. B.), p. 17. 

upward (up' ward), a. and n. [< ME. ^upwnrdy 
< AS. upweard, upward, upright, < np, up, + 
-tceard = K. -tvard. Cf. upwardy adv.'] I, a. 
Directed or turned to a higher place ; having an 
ascending direction, literally or figuratively. 

Thus far our fortum* keepa an upward course. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 3. 1. 
About her feet were little lieoglea Been, 

Tliat watch'd with upward eycH the inotiuiiB of their queen. 

/>ry/(/m. Pal. and Are., 1. 1264. 
Upward Irrigation. See irrujation. 

II. n. The top; the height. [Rare.] 

The extrenieat upward of thy head. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 136. 

upward, upwards (up'wjinl, -wardz), adv. [< 
ME. upward, uppard, also uptvardesy < AS. *wp- 
weardy upweardes (= D. opwaarts = MLG. up- 
warty upworty also upwordes s= 6, aufwurts)y < 
upy up, 4- -weard = E. -ward. Cf. upward, a.] 

1. Toward a higher place; in an ascending 
course : opposed to downward. 

Tills Nicholas sat ay as stillo as stoou. 

And ever gaped upward Into the clr. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Talc, 1. 287. 

I felt to his knees, and they were ns cold as any Rtone; 
and BO upward and ujmHtrd, and all was as cold as any 
stone. Shak., Uea. V., il. 3. 27. 

2. Toward heaven and Ood. 

OiSinge vpuurd to Crist and to his clcne moder. 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 262. 

Whose lutnd should always, as tlie Are, aspire uptrards 
to heavenly things. 

Sir T. More, Life of Picus (Int. to ITtopla, p. Ixxvll.). 

3. With respect to the higher part; in the up- 
per parts. 

Upieard man, and downward flsli. Milton. 

4. Toward flic source or origin; as, trace tlie 
stream upward. 

And trace the muses uptoard to their spring. 

Pope, tr. of HtatlUBa Thebaid, 1. 

5. More: used indefinitely. 

Ohlldren of thtoj age of .xii. or .xlli. yeai’cz or vppewarde 
are diuided into two companyes, whereof the one breake 
the stones into smaule pieces, and the other cary furih that 
which is broken. 

Ji. Eden, tr. of Ihodorus Siculus (First Books on America, 
led. Arber, p. 868X 
I am a very foolish fond old mail, 

Fourscore and upieard. Shak., Lear, Iv. 7. 61. 
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6, On; onward. 

From the age of xiiii. jyeres uppnoarde. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Oovemonr, 1. 16. 
Upward of. more than ; above : as, upward of ten yeans 
have elapsed ; upteard o/a himdrod men were present. 

I have been your wife . . . 

Upward qf twenty years. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 86. 

upwardly (up'wilrd-li), adv. In an upward 
manner or direction; upward. 

A filament was fixed to a young upwardly inclined leaf. 

Darwin, Movement in Plants, Iv. 

upwards, adv. Bee upward. 
upways (up'waz), adv. [< up 4- ways for -wise.] 
Upward. [Colloq.] 

Distance measured upways from O A indicates roughly 
the degree of hardness. Elect. Mev. (Eng.), XXVIL 663. 

upwell (up-wel'), V. i. To upspring; issue 
forth, as water from a fountaiu. ScribneFs 
Mao.. Vni. 435. 

upwhirl (up-hw^irl'), V. I. intrans. To rise up- 
ward in a whirl; whirl upward. 

n. irans. To raise upward in a whirling 
course. Milton, P. L., iii. 493. 
upwind (up-wind'), V. t. To wind up; roll up; 
convolve. Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 15. 
up-wind (up'wind'), prep. phr. as adv. Against 
or in the face of the wind. [Colloq,] 

Snipe nearly always rise against and go away up-wind, 
as closely as possible. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 2.56. 
Upwreathe (up-reTH'), v. i. To rise with a curl- 
ing motion ; curl upward. LongJ'ellow, Build- 
ing of the Ship. [Rare.] 
upyaft. An obsolete preterit of upgive, 
ur (cr), interj. [Intended to represent a mean- 
ingless utterance also denoted bjr uh, er, etc.] 
Used substantively in the quotation. 

And when you stick on conversation’s burrs 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful urs. 

O. W. Holmes, Urania. 

uracanof, n. [Another form of hurricano, with 
an Italian-seeming plural nracani: see hurri- 
canoy hurricane.] A huri’icano, 
lamaica is almost as large as Boriquen. It is extremely 
Buhlect to the uracani, which are such terrible gusts of 
Winde that nothing can resist them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. iXKt. 

urachus (u'ra-kus), w. ; pi. uraehi (-ki). [NL., < 
dr. ovpax^Qy the urinary canal of a fetus, < ovpov, 
urine: see urine.] In anat., a fibrous cord ex- 
tending from the fundus of the bladder to the 
umbilicus. It represents in the adult a part of the sac 
of the allantuis and associate allantoic vessels of the fetus, 
whose cavities have become obliterated. It is that Intra- 
abdominal section of the navel-string which is constituted 
by BO much of the allantoic sac and the hypogastric arteries 
as becomes imnervions, the section remaining pervious 
being the bladder and superior vesical arteries. It some- 
times remains iiervions, as a malformation, when a child 
may urinate by the navel. See also uretrr. 

ursea, n. Plural of urmm. 
urSBZnia, urSBmic, See uremia, uremic. 
urSBim (u-re'um), n, ; pi. ur«a (-&). [NL., < Gr. 
ovpaiovy the hinder part, the tail ; i'leut. of wpaloc, 
of the tail, < ovpd, tail.] In ornith., the entire 
posterior half of a bird : opposed to stethimum. 
[Rare.] 

UISBUB (u-re'us), n. [NL., < Gr. onypaloc, of the 
tail: see urseum.] The sacred serpent, either 
the head and neck, or sometimes the entire 
form, of a serpent, represented by the ancient 
Egyptians upon the head-dresses of divinities 


Unsus.— H(Md of Statue of MimefAitali (the nijppoMd “Plimaiaii 
of the Exodus ”) from Memphis, now in the Beriin Museum. 
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and royal personages, as an emblem of supreme 
power. It also oocnrs freqaeiitly on either side of a 
i^ged solar disk, embleinatie of the supremacy of the 
sun, of good over evil, or of llorus over Set. The actual 
of the symbol is supimsed to be the Egyptian asp or 
cobra, Naja naje. See also cat under aap, 
ural (u'ral), A hypnotic remedy, formed by 
the combination of chloral hydrate with ure- 
thane. 

Ural-Altaic (u'ral-al-ta'^ik), a. See Altaic, 
Uralian (u-ra'li-an), a, [< Ural (see def.) (Russ. 
UralU) + -j-aa.] *’ Relating to tho river Ural, or 
to the Ural Mountains, in Russia and Siberia. 
UraUc (u-ral'ik), a, [< Ural (see def.) + -*c.] 
Pertaining to the Ural Mountains or river Ural, 
uralito (u'ral-it), w. [< Ural + The 

name given by G. Rose to a mineral whicb has 
the crystalline form of augite, but tho physical 
properties and especially the cleavage and spe- 
cific gravity of hornblende. Uralite ia generally 
called a paramorph of hornblende, but this paramorphlsin 
is frequently accompanied by some chemical changt', es- 
pecially the elimination of more or loss lime, which ajv 
pears intermingled with the hornblende in the form of 
calcite or epidute. See uraftVisafio?!.— XJrallte-syenite, 
a variety of syenite, from Turgojak in the Ural Mountains, 
in which the orthoclase exhibits a very peculiar form of 
cleavage. There are three cleavage-planes, instead of two 
as in the ordinary orthoclase, and In all of these lie minute 
scales of specular iron. Jeremsjeff. 
uralitic (u-ra-lit'ik), a, [< uralite + -«c.] In 
UthoLy having the characters of uralite in a 
greater or less degree; contaiiiiug, or consist- 
mg wholly or in part of, uralite. See uralitica- 
tion. 

uralitization (u-ra-lit-i-za'shqn), v. The para- 
morphic change of* augite to Viornblendo. See 
uralite. This form of metamorphism is of very common 
occurrence, especially among the diabases, some varieties 
of which rock are, for this reason, called nralite-(iiabai e ; 
the same is true also of the porpliyries and porphyrltes, 
giving rise to tlie name uralit^’porphyry and umlite-itor- 
jthijrite. 

uralitize (u'ral-i-tiz), f. ; pret. and pp. f/n/Z- 
itisedj ppr. nralitizing. f< uralite 4* -he.'] In 
lithoh, to convert into uralite. 
urau (u'ran), n. Same as varan. 
uranate (u'ra-nat), n. [< uran{ic) + •ate^.'] 
A salt formed by 
the union of uranic 
oxid with a metal- 
lic oxid. 
uran-glimmer 
(u'ran-glini'''^r), n. 

8a rue as uranite, 

Urania (u-ra'ni-ft), 
n. [NL.; < L. Ura- 
nifiy < Cir. Ob/muaf 
one of the Muses, 
lit. ‘the Heavenly 
One,^ fern, of ov- 
fffiv/og, heavenly, < 
ovpavd^^ the vault of 
heaven, the sky; 
see Vranus.~\ 1. 

In Gr. myth., the 
Muse of* astron- 
omy and celestial 
forces, and the ar- 
bitress of fate, sec- 
ond only to Calli- 
ope in the company 
of the Muses. Her 
usual attriliutes are a 

g lobe, which she often 
olds in her hand, and 
a little staff or a com- 
pass for Indicating the course of the stars. See 
2. A genus of large and handsome diurnal moths, 
typical of the family VraniidsB^ as V.fulgens. Fa- 



Uraniu,-— From an antique in the 
Louvre. 



ButteiSy Hawk-moth {Urania /ulgtHSt, two thirds natural site. 


hrtciufi, 1808 . They have a lAort but stout body, anterior 
wings with a very oblique external margin, and dentate 
hind wings with long tails, llioy greatly resemble but- 
terflies of the genus FapUio, and are ■ometimes called but- 
ierjly hawk-moths. They occur most commonly In tropical 
ami subtropical America. A few species, however, nave 
been found in Madagascar and on the east coast of Africiu 
The larva is cylindrical with long delicate setie, and the 
pupa is inclosed within a thin cocoon. 

з. In ornilh.y a genus of humming-birds. 
Fitzingery 1863. 

Uranian (u-ra'ni-an), a. [< Uranus + -ta«.] 
Of or pertaining to the planet Uranus. 

The most singular ciroumstance attending the whole 
Uranian system. 

Hall, Story of tho Heavens, p. 160. (Kneyo. Diet.) 

uranic^ (u-ran'ik), a. f< Gr. ovpavogy heaven, 
tlie sky (see Uranus), + -/<•.] Of or pertaining 
to the heavens; celestial; astrononneal. 

On I know not what telluric ur uranic principles. 

Varliflc, 

uranic^ (u-ran'ik), a. [< nranhnn + Per- 
taining to, obtained from, or containing nrani- 

и. m : noting salts of which the base is uranium 
sescpiioxid, or in which uranium oxid acts as an 
acid. 

Iiraniferous (u-ra-nif'e-rus), a. Containing or 
characterized l)y the presence of uranium. 
UraniidSB (u-ra-m'i-ae), n. pL [Nb. (West- 
wood, 1840), <“ Urania •+• -tda?.] A faniilv of 
moths, much resembling butterfiies of tho fam- 
ily Papiliouidse, belonging between the xSestichr 
and 2>yga*nidsr. in We8t.w»K>d*B system it included the 
forms now separated in the family CastniitJM\ The h]>o- 
cies are all tr<»pical. The principal genera are Urania 
and Nyctalsrmon. 

uraninite (u-ran'i-nit), n. [< uran{mm) + -b/i 
+ A mineral of a pitch-black color a)nl 

very lioavy, having when unaltered a si)ecific 
gravity of 9.5. it usually ocem-a massive, rarely in 
regular octahedruns, uiid is commonly met with in granitic 
rocks. Its exact chemical composition is uncertain, but 
it consists essentially of the oxidsof uranium 
also thorium, lead, and other elements in small amount, 
with, further, from 1 to 2.6 iwr cent, of nitrogen. It is the 
chief source of uranium ; and It is also the only mineral 
in the primitive crust of the earth in which tho element 
nitrogen is known to exist. Also called pitch-blcmie. 

uranion ( u-ra'ni-on ), n, A niUHical iiiHtrumont, 
invented in 181 0 by Buachmann. it consisted of a 
graduated set of piocos of wood which could l»e sounded 
by pressure against a revolving wheel. It was jduyed from 
a keyboard. 

uranisci, n. Plural of uraniscus. 
uranisconitis (h-ru-nis-kp-ui'tis), n. [NJj., < 
Gr. oipavhhiMj, the roof of the mouth (see ura- 
niscus)^ + -u-itis.] Infiaminatiou of the I’ninis- 
cus or palate. 

uraniscoplasty (u-ra-nis'ko-xdas-ti), n. f< Gr. 
oiipaviohoc, tho n>of of the mouth, + TrAanaitv, 
form, mohl, .Mhai»e.J Plastie surgery of the 
palate. Also uranaplasUf. 

Uraniscorraphy (u^'-'ra-nis-kor'a-fi), n, [< (jr. 
ohpavimnr, th(‘ roof of the mouth, + patpy, a scam, 
a sowing, < pdirniv, sew.] Huturo of the palate. 

UranisCUB (u-ra-nis'kus), w.; pi. uranisci (-sT). 
[NL., < Gr. ovpavioKOQj tho roof of the inontli, 
lit. ‘a little vault,’ dim. of mpuvdv, the vault of 
heaven : soe Uranus.^ In anat , the roof, vault, 
or canopy of the mouth — that is, th<' palate. 
Bee cut under palate. 

uranite (u'ra-nit), w. [< uranium + An 

ore of uraiiium, of an emerald-green, grass- 
green, leek-green, or yellow color, transparent 
or Hubtraiisluceiit. Mlneralogically It Includes two 
species— nutunite, a phospliate of uranium and calcium 
(lime uranin*), and torbernite, a jihosphati* of uranium and 
copper (coi»per uranite). Also called uran-r/ltmnwr and 
uran-rriica. 

uranitic (u-ra-nit'ik), «. [< urewiZo 4- -i-r.] Per- 
taining to of containing uranite, 

UranilUXl (tl-ra'ni-um), v, [NL.; so called in 
allusion to* the planet Uranus, and in compli- 
ment to Sir W. Herschel, its discoverer; < I ‘ ra- 
ws, q. V. J riiernical symbol, U ; atomic weiglit, 
240. A metal discovered by Klaproth, in 1789, 
in n mineral which had been long known, and 
called jnfrh-blcvde, but which was supposed to 
be an ore of cuther ziiie or iron. The metal itself 
was first isolated by P^llgut, that which Klaproth had siip- 
pn.se(i to be h nictul proving, on further exatiiliiution, to 
be ail oxiil. Metallic uranium as obtained by the reduc- 
tion of tlie ehlorid has a specific gravity of 18.7, and re- 
sembles nickel in color. Uranium is far from being a 
widely distiibiited element; its combinations are few in 
nundier, and most of them rare. Pitch-blende is the most 
aimndant and important of them, consisting chiefly of 
uranoso'Uranic oxid, with usually a considerable ;iereetit 
ugt‘ of iiiifiurities of various kinds, esyiec.iaily sulpliurei 
of lead, arai'niu, etc. Uranium belongs to tlie chromium 
group of elementary bodies. Bodiiim diuranate, or ura- 
nium-yellow, is quite an important yellow pigment, which 
is used oil glass and porcelain, and in making yellow 
glass iTanium pigments are much rarer and moic ex- 
pensive than those of which chromium forms the essen- 
tial part. 


uran-mica (u'ran-mi^kft), n. [< uran{ium) -4 
micAi.] Same as uranite, 
uran-OCher (u'ran-o^k6r), n, [< uran{ium) 4- 
ochcr. ] A yellow earthy oxid of uranium, it 
occui's hi soft friable masses, disseminated or incrustlng, 
along with plteh-blende or uraninite, in the granites of 
Saxony and France. 

uranographic (u'^ra-uO-graf'ik), a. [< uranog- 
raph-y + -ic.] Of’ or’ pertaining to uranogra- 
phy. Also ouranographic. 
uranographical (a 'ra-no-graf'i-kal), a. [< ura- 
nographiv + -«/.] Same as uranographic. Also 
our anagraph ical. 

uranograpnist (u-ra-uog'ra-fist), n. [< uranog- 
raph-y + -ist.] One versed in uranography. 
Also ouranographist. 

uranography (u-ra-nog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. onpardi;, 
Jieaven, 4* -ypa^ia^ K ) pd^uv, write.] That branch 
of astronomy which consists in the description 
of the fixed stars, their positions, magnitudes, 
colors, etc.; iiranology. Also ouranograjihy. 
uranoli^t (u-ran'o-lit), n. [< Gr. ovpavoQ, hea- 
ven, 4- 'AiBoc, stoiu^] A meteorite. At an early 
period in the history of the study of meteorites they were 
sometimes called uramditeun, more generally aeroliten ; in 
later years the name vwteoritc has become generally 
adopted wherever English is spoken, and the same is true 
for must of tho other Kiiropouii languages. 

Iiranology (u-ra-noro-ji), n. [< Gr. ohpnvdq, hen - 
ven, 4- -Aoyia, "< ‘Afyeiv, speak: see-ology.] The 
knowledge of the heavens, 
uranometry (u-ra-nom'e-tri), w.; pi. uranome- 
tries (-triz), [< Gr. ovpavdg, heaven, + -fierpia, < 
/n TfMv, measure.] 1. Tho mcasuremeut of stel- 
lar distances. — 2. A description of the principal 
ILxed stars arranged in constellations, with their 
designations, x>ositioiis, and magnitudes. 

The uranmnetries of Bayer [16031 Flamsteed, Argelan- 
diT, Ueis, and Uould give tho lucid stars of one or both 
hemispheres laid down on maps. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astroii., ]>. 4.3.'). 

uranoplasty (u'ra-no-plas-ti), n. Same as ura- 
luscopiasiy. 

uranoscope (u 'ra-no-skop), w. [< NL. I ^ranosco- 
pus.^ A fish of the genus Uranoscopus ; a star- 
gazer. S(*e cut under star-gazer. 
Uranoscopidse (u‘'ra-no-8kop'i-de), n.pl. [NL. 
(Riclumison, 184H)j < Vranoscopus + -idse!) A 
family of acanthopterygian fisfios, whose type 
genus is Uranoscopus; tlie star-gazers. Tho fam- 
ily has been variously limited. By American ichthyolo- 
gists it is restricted to those species, chiefly inhabiting 
wann Umipcrate seas of both Immispheres, wfiich have an 
oblong body, cuboid head with nearly vertical eyes and 
mouth, oblong anal fln, complete jugular ventral nns, and 
the lateral line running near the dorsal fln. Bee cut un- 
der Hiar-yazer. 

Uranoscopus (u-ra-nos'ko-pus), n, [NL. (Gro- 
novius; Liiinouus, 1766), < L. uranoscopus, < Gr. 
oitpavoaKiimn;, a fish called otherwise Ko’Altdivv/ioc 
(see Callion ymi4s), Vit. ‘observing the heavens,^ < 
oiipavdc, the hoavoris, 4* okoituv, observe, view.] 
Tlio typical genus of Uranoscopidte, U. scaher 
is a Mediterranean fish, known to the ancients. 
uranOBCOpy/u'ra-iio-Hku-pi), n. K Gr. 
vuaKoma, \ ohpavoaKdiro^, observing tlie heavens, 
< ohpavut;, tho heavens, 4- asoneiv, view.] Uon- 
templatiou of tho heavenly bodies. 
uranostomatOBCOpy (U'^'ra -n r>-stom'a-tp-skq- 
pi), n. [< Gr. oiipavdt;, the vault of heaveii, tlie. 
roof of the mouth, 4- ar6pa(j~), tho month, 4- 
moTTctv, view.] Inspection of the roof of tho 
mouth or palate: as, “phrenopathic urnnosto- 
matoscopyy^ Medical J^civs, XLlX . 5.59. [Rare.] 
nranothorite ( u^ra-uo-tho 'rit ) , w . A variety of 
the thorium silical'e; thorite containing a small 
percontago of oxid of uranium. 
uranOUB (u'ra-nus), a. [< uranium + -ons.'] 
Of or pertaining to the m<*tal uranium : noting 
salts of which the base is '.iruninm protoxid. 
UranUB (u'ra-nus), n. [< L. Urtimts, < Gr. Oc/m- 
vdr, UraniisJ a iiersonification of ohpavdc, the 
vault of heaven, the sky, heaven, the heavens, 
= 8kt. Varuna, a deity of highest rank in the 
Veda, later a god of the waters, < V rar, cover, 
encompass.] 1. In classical myth., the son of 
G<‘ or Giiia (the Earth), and by her tlie fatlier of 
the Titans, Oyclopes, (de. Uc hated his children, 
:iMil conflm d them In TiiitiiruH; but on the InHiigatlon of 
(Jala, Kromm, the yomigcHt of the 'I itumt, overthrew and 
dethroned him. A Iw) written Owronos. 

2. In astron., tliii oiiteniiost but one of tin* 
])lanets, ajipearing to the naked eye as a faint 
star. It was disiovered ns a moving body with a disk, 
March U^lh, 17SI, by Sir W. Herschel, but had previously 
been obwrvfd twenty times as a star by different observ- 
ers. 1 liese lire called the ancient observatluns of Uranus. 
Th«: jdaiiei, seen with a telescope of the first class, appears 
as a small bluish disk with two hands. The diameter pei - 
pendicular to these is less than that parallel to them by ,V 
It is a little smaller than Neptune, its diameter being 
31,noo miles; iU mass is gg^oa the sun, or 14.7 times 
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that of the earth ; its density is therefore about 1.4, be- 
int; a little more than that of Jupiter. It is about 19.2 
times as far from the sun as the earth Is ; and its period 
of revolution is about eighty-four years and one week. It 
has four satellites — Ariel, I'nibriel, Titauia, and Ol>eron — 
of which the first two are extremely diflicult telescopic ob- 
jects. They revolve in one plane nearly perpendicular to 
that of the orbit of the planet. 

urao (6-ra'6), «. [= F. urao: S. Amer. tiuiuo.] 
A native name for natrofi found in the dritMi- 
up lakes and river-eourBOH of South Anioricu : 
same as the trona of the Egyptian lakes. S(^e 
natrottf trova. 

UrapterygidSB (u-rap-to-rij'i-do), n. pi. |NL. 
(One tide, IH.'ST), <. Ih'opieriix {‘ptn't/fp) + -iflu.} 
A family of geometrid moths, typifie<l by tlic^ 
genus XJrapUrifx^ having the fore wings nlways 
acuminate am) tiie hind wings usually eniidate. 
The siiecloH are mainly tropical, but the family is fvj)rt‘ 
sonted in all parts of tlio world. Tiie hirvo! arc much rtloii- 
KEtod, and arc furnished with iirntuhcrances, esiicciully 
on the eighth seKment. The i>unic arc inclosed in loose 
net-like cocoons siisponded from lcav(*K. Fourtce?i Ktuiera 
and more than 1(K) species have l>eeu descrii)c(i. Chti^rudm 
and Oxydia are tluj oth<*r principal i?uneru. Also Vrap- 
ierydm, Ourapteridfe, OurapiaryyiiUe^ etc. 

Urajpteryx (u-^rap'te-riks), w. ( NL. (Iloisduval, 
1835), < Ur. tail, 4* nri/wi:, wing.] A ge- 
nus of gcometrid moths, typical of llte family 
Vraptcrijijidw,, having tin* body iruMlerately slen- 
der, the’ third joint of the ])}il]»i indistinct, tin; 
fore wings acute and triangular, and the hind 
wings with a <?audiforin angJ(* on the exterior 
border. The s]aM*i(‘H nro found in tropical 
America, Asia, ami Kni’oju*. T. mmhucaria is 
the only European om‘. 

Urarl (l>-rii/ri), n. Sarrn* as enrari. 

Urarize ( h-rii ' riz ) , « . Satne as curarhad. 

urate (Q'rat), w. [< + -f/fef.] A salt of 

urie acid. See vrir. 

uratic (u-rat'ik), a. [< wn/fr* 4- 4c.'] Of or 
pertaining to the urates. - Uratic diathesia, In 

med., u condition in wliicli there is u tendency to the de- 
position ol urates from the blood in the joints and other 
parts of the body ; a predisposition to ^^oiit. 

Uratoma {u-ra-t.<Vinji), n. A de])osit of urates 
in the tissmis; toph’iis. 

Iiratosis (fi-ra-to'sis), w. In w/ed., the condition 
in whi<*h a deposition of crystalliiie urates takes 
place in the tissues. 

Urau^OS (u-rfi'jez), n. [NL. (Cabanis, 18r)l),< 
(Jr. oepa, tail, -f </»'}//, light-, sheem, j)!. the eyes. 
Of. LipaH(ju8.\ A genus of AfricaTi glossy star- 
lings, having the tail in tlu* typical species 
greatly lengthem'd. • it is based upon tlio ftlossy 
thrusii of hatnnni (17SH), which is the same l>ird tliat 
served ,hs type of the Kcnora Lamprofomut (Temrninck) 
and Juida (Lesson). IT. randahut inliatdts western and 



northeastern Africa; tiie male is 18 inelies long, of which 
the tail makes two thirds ; tiie plumage is gloeN> oll-groeu, 
with steel-blue, purple, violet, atui bronze tints, In some 
parts marked with velvety bhiick. Several other speoies 
of this genus are described. 

urban {(‘r'bau), a. and w. [3= F. urhain = 8p. 
Pg. It. urbiino, < L. tirbavus^ of or pcrlaiuiiig to 
a city or city life, henoo polite, refinod, urbane; 
as a noun, a dweller in a city; < city. (T. 
,s^Kburb, sKburlKm. Of. also urbauc.] I, n. 1. Of 
or btdongiiig to a eity or town; resembling a 
eity; eharacP'ristic of a city; situated or liv- 
ing in towns or cities: as, iiu urban po])ulation ; 
urban districts. 

And, however mlvaneed tbt'! iiW>an society may be, . . . 
tlu‘ spirit i»f progress <1«H'8 mit spread very far in the coun- 
try. G. P. Latbrop, .Spanish Vistas, p. 188. 

2f. Civil; courteous in nmnners; polite. [In 
this sense urbane is now used.]— Urban aei^- 
tUdeB, In /au>. See pmHal gervHmie, under nertfitude. 

n. h. One who belongs to or lives in a town 
or city. 
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urbane (6r-ban'), [< L. urhantiBf of or per- 

taining to a eity or city life, hence refined, 
polished, urbane: see urban. Urbane is to 
urban as humane is to human.] 1. Of or be- 
longing to a city or town ; urban. [Rare.] 

Tliuugti in 110 sense national, he [Horace] was, more truly 
than uny has ever been since, till the same cuml)inatiun 
of Circumstances produced Ih^ranger, an urbane or eity 
I)oet. Loumllt Study Windows, p. 2J19. 

2. (^ivil; courteous; polite; usually, in a 
strong(‘r sense, very polite; suave; elegant or 
refined: as, a man of urbane manners. 

A more civil and urbane kind of life. 

World of Wonderfi (1608X 
•So I the world abused— in fact, to me 
Urbane and civil ns a world could be. 

CraftlM!, Works, VIII. 169. 
=8yn, 2. Cttaf, Courteous^ etc. See jKtlite. 
urbanely (6r-ban'li), adv. In an urbane man- 
ner; courteously; politedy; suavedy. 

Urbanist (^r'ban-ist), w. [< I rhan (L. I 'rhnnus) 
(see def.) + -tiff.] 1. An adherent of ]*opo 
Urban VI., in opposition to whom a faction set 
up Clement Vli. in 1378, thus beginning the 
great schism. — 2. A member of a branch of 
tlio (Uarisses following a mitigate<l rule. See 
( Uarisse. 

urbanity (6r-ban'i-ti), w. [< F. urbanite = Sp. 
urbnnidad = Pg. urhanidade = It. urbanita^i L. 
urbanita{U)H^ jmlitoness, < urhanuH^ polite, ur- 
bane: see iirbaney urban.] 1, The character 
of being urbane; that civility or courtesy of 
manners which is acquired by associating with 
wcdl-bred people ; politeiioHs; suavity; cour- 
tesy. 

So will they keep their iiicasures true, 

And make still ttielr projmrtiorm new. 

Till all become one harmony, 

Of honour, and of courtosy. 

True valour and urbanity. 

Jt. joiiMon, Love Restored. 

Do you find nil the urbanity In the Krcnch which the 
world gives us tiie hommr of? 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 87. 

2. A polished humor or facetiousness. 

Moral doctrine, and urbanity, or well-mannc'rod wit, arc 
the two things which constitute the Koinun satire. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 

If In this respect fllie wrong use of pleasantry nud hu- 
mor] wo strain the just measure of wlnit wo call urbtin- 
itif, HTul are apt sometimes t-o take n buffooning rustick 
air, we may tliank the ridiculous solemnity and sour hu- 
mour of our pedagogues 

Shufteebury, Wit and Ifiuiionr, I. v. 
=8yn. 1. (Joraplaisuiicc, amenity. Hee polite, 
urbanize (cr'ban-iz), r. 1.1 pret. and })p. urban- 
i::edy ppr. urbanhhaj. [< urban + To 

rcmlcr urbane. Howell^ Forraine Travell, p. 9. 
UrbicolaBt (er-bik'o-le)» w. pi, [NL. (Linufcus, 
1758), pi. of urbieola : noe urhicolous.] A group 
of butterHies including forms now placed in the 
nesperid,v ; t-lie skippers, 
urbicolous (er-bik'p-lus), a. [< NL. urbieola y 
dwtdling in a city, < L. urlm {nrhis)y city, + 
colercy clwell in, inhabit.] Inhabiting a city; 
urban. EclceUe Rev. [Rare.] 
urbi et orbi ((^r'bi ot or 'hi). [L. : urhiy dat. 

of nrbity city (see urban); ety and; orbiy dat. of 
orhiUy the world (see orb),] To the city (that 
is, Rome) and f-he world. The phrase is used in the 

I mbllcation of papal bulls, and (according to Larousse) 
ly the J’ope in nronouncing his blessing in the church of 
ilic Latorau on Maundy Thursday, Easter, and Ascension 
day. 

Urceola (t^r-se'o-ia), n. [NL.,< L. urceolns, a 
little pitcher or urn: see urccolus.] 1. [Rox- 
burgh, 1798: so called with ref. to the form of 
(lie corolla.] A genus of ganiopet along plants, 
of the order ApocynaeeiVy tribe EcMtidcm, and 
subtribc Eedumn thereat, it is characterized by an 
urccolate or gloimse corolla with somewhat iiidupllcately 
valvaU' l<»be8 (in its order a very rare arrangement). It 
inclmb's 7 or 8 s(>ecies, natives of the Malay peninsula and 
archipelago. They are shrubby climbers with opposite! 
feather-veined leaves, and dense cymes of small flowers 
corymbosely panicled at the ends of the branches. U. vlae- 
tiea is the caoutchouc- vine of Sumatra and Borneo, a large 
climber, often witli a trunk as thick as a man’s body, cov- 
ereii witli soft, thick, rugged bark. I’he milky juice which 
oozes from incisions soitarates, on standing in the o|>en 
air, into a watcrv fluid and an elastic mass which has been 
used as a substitute for iiuUa riibber. The greenish flow- 
ers are followed i>y twin roundish fruits with rough lea- 
thery skin, rescuiibling oranges, and containing u tawny 
pulp whicli is eaten both by Europeans and by natives. 

2. [/. (*.] Eeele.s.. same as eniety 2. 
urceolar (t'r'sc-o-lar), a. [< urceoluu 4- -ar^,] 
Same as nreeolatr. 
urceolareine, a. See ureeolariine. 

Urceolaxia (t*r^8rw>-bVri-a), n. [NL., < L. ur- 
eeolnsy a little ]»itclier (see ureeohat). + -ann.] 
1. In hot.: {a) A smaU genua of gymnocarpous 
lichens, liaving a uniform crustaceous thallus 
and urceolate apothecia (whence the name). 
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r. 8crupom and 77. cinerea are used for dyeing. 
(b) Same as Vrceolina , — 2. [Lamarck, 1801.] 
In zool.y the typical gemis of tJresolariidWy hav- 
ing the posterior acetabulum provided with 
an entire internal horny ring. U, mitra is 
found in fresh water as a x>ara8ite of planarian 
worms. 

urceolarian (T^r^se-o-la'ri-an), a. and n. I, a. 
Pertaining to the family Vrceolariidm or having 
their characters. 

II. n. An infusorian of this family. 

UrceolariidflB (er''se-o-l^ri'i-de), n. j)1. [< Ur- 
eeolaria 4- -idse.] !a* family of commensal or 
parasitic peritrichous infusorians, containing 
Urccolaria and a few other genera of fresh and 
salt water. 

urceolariiform (6r^8e-o-la'ri-i-fdrm), a. [< NL. 
Vrceolaria 4- L. formal fonti.] In hoty having 
the form of lichens of the genus Urceolaria. 

ureeolariine ((•r''''80-o-la'ri-in), a. In hot., of or 
pertaining to the genus Vrceolaria. Also spelled 
urceolareine. 

urceolate (cr'se-o-lat), a. [iureeolns 4- -aki^.] 

1. Shapeci like' a pitcher; swelling out like a 
Iiiicher as respects the body, and contracted 
at the orifice, as a calyx or corolla. — 2, Pro- 
vided with or contained in an urceolus, as a 
rotifer. 

urceole (^r'se-ol), n. [< Ti. urceolus: gee uree- 
olusy nrceola.] Hamo as (rnety 2. 

urceoli. n. Plural of imtcoliis. 

Urceolina (^r^-'se-o-lPna), n. [NL. (Reichon- 
bach), from the shape of the flowers; dim. of 
L. ureeolusy an urn: see urceolus.] A genus of 
plants, of the order Amartfllidaeeee. tribe Amn- 
rylleecy and subtribe Ui/adhifera.. it is character- 
izcil by broadly tubular or uni-shapod flowers with short 
lobes, an ovary witli numerous ovules, nud stamens mure 
or less winged at the base, but not united into a cup as 
in the related genera. The .*< species are natives of the 
Andes, and are bulbous plants with flat-]ietiolcd leaves, 
ovate-oblong or narrower, and umbels of numerous showy 
flowers, usually yellow and green. The genus is also 
known as Uroeolaria (Herbert, 1821). V. penduta and U. 
latifuha are border plants from Peru, known in cultiva- 
tion ns nrn^Jiower, and by the gi'iierie names U. mini- 
ata, often nailed Pentlandia, is a very sliowy gi’cenhotise 
plant, produning a solitary leaf and aftorwurd an umbel 
of drooping vermilion flowers. 

urceolus (6r-sc'q-lu8), n.; pi. urvvoh (-li). [N I i., 

< L. urceolusy a litthJ pitcher, dim. of nreeusy a 
pitcher: seo mxeus.] 1. A little x»itcher or 
ew(‘r. — 2. Ill hot.y any pitcher- or urn-shaped 
body. — 3. In c'obV., the external tubular casing 
or slieathing of a wheel-animalcule ; the zootho- 
cium of a rotifer, corresponding to tlu' lorica of 
an infusorian, it may bo gelatinous and hyaline, or 
mixed with lmr*l foreign particles ; in rare coses, as that 
of Melicerta, the urc(*oluB is not organic, hut fabricated 
from extrinsic matter. Encyc. Brit., XXL 6. 

UrceUB (er'se-us), w.; pi. ured (-1). [< L. urcensy 
a pitcher; cf. orctiy a large vessel, Or. vpxuy a 
pickle-jar.] Ecelcs.y a ewer, usually of metal, 
to hold water for washing. 

urchin (7?r'chin), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
urehoHy urchonCy urchyn; < ME. urchitiy urehon, 
urchoncy urchomiy urchuny irchon, irehovny hir- 
chcoiincy < OP. ire^ov, ere^oUy herii^on. herissoUy 
hcrysson, F. hdrisson = Pr. erisson =s 8p. eriso 
= Pg. ericiOy oiirico = It. rtmo, < L. *erido{n-)y 

< ericiusy a hedgehog, < fTr, orig.*/tcr, = Or. x^/pt 
a hedgehog: see cnctMs.] I, n, 1. A hedge- 
hog. 800 hedgehog and Krinaeeus. 

Like sharp urchmns his here was growe. 

Horn, of the lioae, 1. 8136. 

The common hedgehog or urchin. Ray. 

2. A sea-urchin. 

The urchins ot the sea called ecliini. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 81. 

Sf. An elf; a fairy: from the supposition that 
it sometimes took* the form of a hedgehog. 

Urchins 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may vrork. 

All exercise on thee. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 826. 

4. A roguish child ; a mischievous boy. 

I trowc the vrehyn will cl 3 rme 

To some promocion hastcly. 

Roy and Barlow, Rede mo and be nott Wrothe (ed. Arbor, 

IP. 4SX 

Pleased Oupid iieard, and checked his mother’s pride, 

“ And who^s blind now, mamma?" the urchin died. 

Prior, Venus Mlstsken. 

6. Olio of a pair of small cylinders covered with 
card-clothing, used in connection with the card- 
drum in a carding-maehine. E. H. Knight. 

H. a. 1. Elfish; mischievous. [Rare.] 

Oft at eve [she] 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elfe delights to make. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 84& 
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2 f. Trifling; foolish. 

Our Blibop . . . made himself merry with the couoeit 
how easie it was to stride over such urchin articles. No 
man would find leisure to read the whole 36, they are so 
frivolous. Bp. Hacket^ Abp. Williams, ii. 91. (Davien.) 

TirclliXl-flsll (6r'ehm-flsh), w. A prickly globe- 
fish or sea-porcupine, IModon hystriXy or a simi- 
lar species. See cut under Diodon, 
urchin-form (6r'chin-f6rm), n. The form or 
type of form of a sea-urchin. Gegenhaur, 
XUrcnont, urchonnt, W. Obsolete forms of urchin. 
nrd6 (6r-da')» CL- [AF. urdee, ord6, pointed, < 
OHG. MHO. orty a point, end, angle, edge, place, 
s= AS. ME. ordy point of a sword, point: see 
ord.] In hcT. \ (a) Having one or more extremi- 
ties pointed bluntly, as bv the lines bounding 
it making an angle of 90 degrees, (h) Having 
a single blunt-pointed projection from some 
part : as, a bond wrd^, which has usually in the 
middle of the upper side a prominence ending 
in a blunt point, (c) Same as mrnatcd. Also 
urdyy mately. 

Urdu (Or'db), n, [Also Oordoo; = F. urduy our- 
dou; < Hind. urdUy Hindustani, so named be- 
cause it grew up since the eleventh century in 
the camps of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
India as a means of communication between 
them and the subject population of central Hin- 
dustan; prop. sahdn-i-urdu, 'camp-language,^ < 
Urdu = Turk. ordUy ordiy ordd, a camp, < Pers. 
urdUy a court, camp, horde of Tatars, also ordUy 
whence ult. E. honic.’] A native name for the 
present Hindustani tongue. See Hindustani. 
Also used adjectivoly. 

Iirdy (6r'di), a. In her., same as urdv. 

lireH (flO) me. urvy < ()F..<)?<rr, uevrvy orrcy 

F. (xuvre.y work, action, operation, = Bp. Pg, 
obra = It. opera y < H. opera, work: sec opera, 
operate, and cf. inure, manure, ntanwuver.'] Op- 
eration; use; practice. 

And sure it is taken by cnstonic and rre, 

Whyle yonge you be there is helpo and cure. 

Ikiitees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 348. 

His Majesty could wish the anclcut statutes were in xire 
of holding a parliament every year. 

BacoHy Draft of King’s Speech, 1614. 

We will never from hcncef<»rth enact, put in vre, pro- 
miilgo, or exeemte any new e-aiums, etc. 

Act of Suhmtsgion of Clergy to Henry VI II., in K. W. 

[Dixon 's Hist, ('hurch (if Eng., ii., iK'te. 

tireH (ur), V. t. and i. [< ure^, ij.] To work ; ]>rac- 
tise; inure: exercise. More. 

Iire^f, n. [< ME. urc, < OF. eur, cur, aiir, F. hour 
(in bon-heur, mal-heur), fate, luck, fortune, F. 
also augure =r Pr. agur = Hj>. aguero = Pg. It. 
augurioy < ]j. augurium, augury: sec augury. 
Doublet of 6 fWY 7 ?m/.] Fortune; destiny. 

Myne hole atflaunce, and iny lady free, 

My goddesse bright, my fortune and rny ure. 

' Coxirt of Love, 1. (JJ14. 

Tire*’*! (flr), w. [< L. wrM.v, a kind of wild bull: 
see urus.] The urus. 

The third kind is of them that are named uren. Thois 
are of bignes somwhut lesso tlion elepliantes, in kind and 
color and shape like a bull. Golding, Ctesar, fol. 10.3. 

Ure^t, pron. A Middle English form of our^. 
tire®t, n. A Middle English fonn of hour. 
Tire^t, n. [< Ir. Gael, uir, mold, earth. Of. urry."] 
Soil: as, an ill ure (a bad soil). [Scotch.] 
Hre’^i n. See ewer^. 

-ure, [F. -arc = Sp. Pg. It. -wra, < Tj. -ura, a 
•term, of fern, nouns denoting employment or 
result. It is usually attached to the pp. stem 
of verbs, and the noun has the same form as 
the fem. of the future participle : examples are 
apertura, an opening, armatura, equipment, 
junctura, a joining, seriptura, a writing, textura, 
web, etc. In some E. words the termination 
•ure represents L. -atura (> OF. -cure, > E. -arc), 
as in armure, now armour, armor, ult. identical 
with armature.'] A termination of Latin origin, 
appearing in the formation of many nouns, as 
in aperture, armature, juncture, scripture, tex- 
ture, fissure, pressure, e tc . It i s sometimes used 
as an English formative, as in ivafture. 
urea (u're-a), n. [NL., < Gr. olpov, urine: see 
urir^,] Carbamide, CO.(NH 2 ) 2 » a crystalline 
solid, soluble in water, and forming crystalline 
compounds with both acids and bases, it is the 
final product of the proteid decomposition in the bc^dy, 
and forms the chief solid constitimiit of the urine of 
mammals. It appears also in the urine of birds, 
ureal (u're-al), a. [< urea + -«/.] Of, relating 
to, or containing urea: as, a ureal solution. 
Ureauieter (u-r^-am'e-t6r), n. An apparatus 
for determining the amount of urea in the uri r le . 
Ureametry (u-rf-am'e-tri), n. The quantitative 
test for urea in the urine. 

Uredt, a. [< ureS + -e^,] Fortunate. 
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In my selfo I me auured 
That In my body I was wel ured. 

The lele of Ladiea, 1. 144. 

Uredineae (u-re-din'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bron- 
gniart, 1824), <‘r7rf^do (-din-) 4 - -f/r.] An order 
of minute ascomycetous fungi, parasitic chiefly 
upon living flowering plants and ferns, and fre- 
quently very injurious to them. It Includes the 
forms known as ruet, smut, mildew, etc. I'ho order is re- 
inarkalilc for the peculiar alternation of forms undergone 
by many of the species, which ai‘e known as the oecidiiim 
form, uredoform, and teleutoforni, and which were long 
considered as Independent genera. Puccinia graminitt, 
the so-called corn-mildew, may lie taken as the tvjie of tlio 
course of development followed by most Urcatncee, the 
three form-genera jEeidimn, Uredo, and Puccinia heing 
ditforoiit stages of it. The first or oicidiiiiii stage is the 
cluster-cup of the barberry ; the 8<>cund or uredoform is 
the red -rust of grain ; and the third or Puccium is the iiia* 
tiire form. Sec Funxji, Puccinia, .3, mildew. Micro- 
jmccinia, Coniomycctes, keiermcism. — TMmelloid Ure- 
dlnsSB, a group or Uredinea which do not possess a spo- 
rocarp generation, but consist of a teleiitosiiore-bearing 
generation with usually softer and more gelatinous iiicin- 
branes. 

Tiredineous (u-re-din'e-us), a. f< Vredinew + 
-OM.3.J 1. Of or pertaining to the Vredineie . — 

2. Affected by uredo. 

Uredines (u-red'i-nez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Vre- 
do.] In hot., the Vredinea;. 

uredinoid (u-t'od'i-noid), a. In hoi., resembling 
the Vredinesn, or having tlieir churaeters. 

nredinous (u-red'i-nus), a. Bame as urednieous. 
Uredo (u-re'dd), w. [NL., < L. uredo, a blight, 
a blast, < arm* (-y/ us), kindle, burn : se<' ustion.] 

1. A form-genus or stage in the develnj>ment 
of fungi of the order Vredtnea\ it is the stage 
next pre(;e(ilng the final or Puccinia stage, until recently 
considered a distinct genus, and many forms wliose com* 
plctc life-history is unknown are for eonvciiicncc still re- 
tained under this name. Compare cuts under Puccinia 
and sperm ogtmvum. 

2. [/. r.J A roceptach^ or hymenium in which 
nrcdosjiores are produced. 

uredoform (u-reVlo-fbrm), n. In hot., th(> form 
assumed by a urodineous fungus in the uredo 
condition — that is, that stage in which the 
uredoH])or(*H are jiroduced. 
uredo-miit (u-re'dd-frdt), n. In fud., same as 
uredospore. 

uredo-gonidium (n-re'dd-gq-nid'i-um), ti. In 
hot., same as uredospore. 

uredospore (u-re'dii-spbr), n. Til hot., in Vre- 
diue/v, tlie peculiar spore produced during the 
uredoform stage of the fungus, it is formed liy 
acrogenouB separation from a sterlgma, and on gerini* 
nation prodiie(‘H u inyccbiim which beurs uredosiiores or 
lioth uredospores ami toleutosiioreB. It is produced dur- 
ing the Biiriiiner, and serves to roprodueo and extend the 
f iingns rapidly. See Puccinia, 1 (a) (with cut), heterweism , 
and spore'iL. 

uredosporic (u-ro-do-siior'ik), a. [< nredo.*ip(or 
+ -/c.J 111 hot., of or pertaining to a uredo- 

spore. 

ureide (u' re-id or -id), n. [< urea 4* -iWcL] A 
compound of urea with an acid radical. The 
ureides include a large iiuniber of urea-deriva- 
tivi’H of v(uy complex structure, 
uremia, uraemia ( u-re ' m i-jl ) , w . [NL. nnem f a , 
< Gr. ovpov, urine, •+• atpa, tilood.] A comtition 
resulting from the retention in the blood of 
waste products, chiefly urea, that should nor- 
mally 1 k' eliminated by the kidneys, its symp- 
toniB are mainly those of a nervous cliaracUo’, such as head- 
ache, nausea, delirium, and coiivuIhioiih or soiunoleiicc fol- 
lowed liy coma. 

uremic, uraemic (u-re'mik), a. [< uremia + 
-ie.] Of or jiertainingto uremia; causing uri*- 
mia; affect(*d with uremia; as, uremic convul- 
sions. 

XJrena (iVre'na), w. [NL. (Dillenlus, IT.TJ), < 
uren, its name in Malabar.] A genus of jdantH, 
of the order Malvacew, tyjK* of the tribe I 'rvnefe. 
It Is characterized by flowers with five connate bractlcts, 
and fruit everywhere roughened liy minute hooks. There 
are 4 or perhaps 6 species, known os Jmiian mallow, na- 
tives of tropical Asia or Africa, with one or two also widely 
disperstrd tlirough warm parts of America. They arc* herlis 
or shi’iihs, with usually angled or lohed leaves, and small 
yellowish flowers, commonly In sesbile clusters. They are 
employed incdiciimlly for their nmcnuglnoiis properties In 
Imlia and elsewhere. In Jirazil the flowers of lohnla 
furnish an expectorant, and the roots and stems a decoc- 
tion used for colie. fT. Irdinta and V. sinuata, both eom- 
inon througbout tlic trojilcs, yield from their inner brtik 
a useful liber; that of the former, the guaxima of Brazil, 
makes a strong cordage and a good paper. At Penang the 
scentless leaves of f/. fof/rtfd —there an abundant weed, 
known as pcrpulut — aTo eollect«*d, dried, and sold for 
mixing with patchouli, which they resemble. 

Urenese ( O-rc'uc-r*), n. pi. [NL. (Bcntlmm ami 
Hooker. lHt>2), ( I rena 4- -ew.] A tribe of poly- 
lietalou.s ]>biiitH, of tlu* order Ma1raeea\ It Is 
charactenzed by flowers with ten styles, by the stamen- 
column being thincate or tive-toothed at the top and ex- 
ternally anther-bearing below, and by five carjiels, which 
separate at inaiurity. It includes 6 genera, mainly tropi- 
cal herbs or shrubs. Hee Pavonia and Urena (the type). 
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ure-OX (ur'oks), n. [< ure^ + ox.] The urus. 

T. White, Diet. 

Urera (u-re'rli), n. [NL. (Gaudiehand, 1826), 
so called witli’ref. to the stinging hairs usually 
present ; irreg. < L. nrere, burn : see vstio7i.] A 
genus of plants, tyjie of the subtribe Vrereie,ot 
the order Vrtieaeea\ it is distinguished from the re- 
lated genus tlrticn by its baccate fruiting calyx. The 22 spe- 
cies are natives of trojfleal America, Alricu, and islands of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. They are shrubs or small 
trees. A few nro clinihers, as (/. cAafa of Jamaica, which Is 
said to reach a heighl of 80 feet. They constitute, together 
with M^ccies of Pilen, the plants known as twtfle in the 
West Indies, replacing there? the genus I ^rtica. IT. glabra 
(IT. .SrtwcZu'ieewKis), the opuhe, of the llawaiiuns, a small tree 
free from stinging hairs, yields a valuable fiber highly es- 
teemed there for making fishing-nets. Several other spe- 
cies furnish fiber for ropes, os U. baccifern, a small prickly 
tree frequent from Cuba to Brazil, used medicinally In the 
West Indies na an aperient. H. tennx, a recently described 
South African species, yields a fiber resembling ramie. 

uresis (u-re' sis), u. [NL., < (ilr. orpiiai^, uri- 
nation, < ovfniv, urinate, < ulpuv, urine: see 
urine.] Urination; micturition. 

uretal (u-re'tal), a. Same as ureteric. 
ureter 0)-re ' t^r ) , n . [ < Gr . ofpr/rijp, the urethra, 
also ono of the urinary ducts of the kidneys, < 
uipnv, urinate, < oepov, urine: see urine.] The 
excretory duet of the kidney ; a t ube conveying 
tlie renal excretion (urine) to the bladder, when 
that structure exists, as in mammals, or into 
the cloaca, in case no bladder exists — in* any 
case, into the lower part of the allantoic cavity 
of the fetus, liowever modified in adult life. Bee 
cut. under kidney, in man the ureter is a very slender 
tube, from 15 to IS inches long, running from the pelvis 
of the kidney to the huso of the bladder, at the posterior 
angle of the trigonuiu. It rests ehiefiy upon the psoas 
mus(*le, behind the ])eritoiieum. Its struetiire includes 
a filirons t;out, longitudinal and clreulur muscular fibers, 
and a lining of mucous membrane, with vessels and nerves 
from various sources. 'I'he urt’ter pierces tin; wall of the * 
bladder very oblicpioly, running for nearly an hieh be- 
tween the niUHcnlar ami mucous coats of that visciis. 

ureteral (u-ro'tc-ral), a. Same as ureteHe. 
ureteric O^-n’dcV'ik), a. [< ureter + -ie.] of 
or ]K‘rtaining to a ureter. 

ureteritis (u-re-t.c-n't.iH), u. [NL.. < Gr. oiipt/ryp, 
ur(*tcr, -f -/^os*.] Inflammation oftlu* ureter, 

ureterolith (u-rf/t^r-o-lith), n. A urinary con- 
cretion formed or lodgtni in tlm ureter, 
urethane, urethan (u' re -than, -than), n. [< 
ur(ea) 4- €fh{or) 4- -ane.] In ehem., any ef.iter 
of carbamb* acid.- Ethyl urethane, t'O.Nlfy.o.eiln, 
a white crystalline solid, somcwlmt used in mcdieiim as a 
h.vpmitii*. 

urethra (u-ro'thrjj.), n. ; ]d. urethne (-thre). frr 
I', urethre = Bp. iiretra = l*g. urethra = It. urv- 
tra, < L. urethra, < Gr. ohoffipa, tbt' pansage for 
iirims < oi'p( (V, urinate, < oiipor, urine : nee aWae.] 

A modification of a part of a urogenital siiiUH 
into a t ube or a groove for the discharge of the 
HccretioTi of the genital or urinary organs, or 
both ; in most mammals, including man, a coin- 
plet(‘ tui)e from the bladder to the exterior, 
conveying lu’ine and Heirien in the male sex, 
nrineoiily in the female ; in some birds, a penial 
groove for the conveyance of somen only. The 
urethra of th(» male is always a part of the peiils, (*r a pe- 
nial urethra, eoiitinnous usually with the urethral part of 
the urngeiiitiil sinus ; that of the female is only exception- 
ally a part of the clitoris. In man the urethra extends 
fruni the neck of the bladder to the end of the penis, usu- 
ally a distance of 8 or 9 indies. It is divided Into three 
sections. 'J’he jyrocfntic Is that first set tiun of the urethra 
which IS embraced by the prostuth- gland, G inches long, 
somewhat fusiform ; upon its floor is a longitudinal ridge, 
the veru montanum or caput gallinagotie, on each side of 
which IS a depression, the proetatic eimm, perforated by 
openings of the prostatic ducts. In advance of the vcrii 
is a median deprossfon or cul-de-sac, variiiiisly known as 
the nenicida proatatica, vagina maarahna, aiuva nneularia, 
ufenta maacxdinua, etc. ; and the (irifices of the ejaculatory 
ducts of the sominal vesicles open here. 3'hc tneinbra- 
nouH is that second seetion of tlie urethra, about i inch 
long, which extends from the jmstatic gland to tlie cor- 
pus spongiosum ; itis contracted in ealiber, jierforates the 
deep perineal fascia, and is embraced by layeis refieeted 
from this fascia ami by the spceialized (’ompressor ure- 
thne musole. 'J’he spongy seetinii of tlie nretnra extends 
from the niemhranotis sectinii to the end of the peiiin, be- 
ing all that )>art of the urethra wbicli is embraced by the 
penial corpus sjiongiosuni. It is dilated at its beginTiing— 
this dilatation being sonietiines specified ns tho bulbous 
section of the uretlira, and further marked by the opening 
of tlie ducts of < 'owjier s glands and at its end, w itliiii the 
glans ramis, this tenninal enlargement being thv fossa na- 
m'cidaris. The urethra ends in a narrow vertical slit, the 
meatus imnarios Niinicrona Biihinucous follicles, the 
glands of Littn'-, njien into the spongy section of the ure- 
thra ; one of these openings forms a recess of consideralile 
size, tlie lacuna magnn. 'I’he siibstniiee of the urethra in- 
cludes nnicoiih, muscular, and erectile tissue. Jn the fe- 
male tlie urethra is very short, iiliont U Inelies in length, 
and much more slnuilo in structure and relations than 
that of tlie nial»>. Bulb Of the urethra. Sec bulb. - 
Bulbous uretlira, (hut part of tin? extent of tin* ure- 
thra Avliich eorrespiiiids to its bulb. .See bxdh.-- Clista 
urethras. Hee cr/sf a.— Membranous urethra, the 
membranous section of the urethra. Hee dof.— Penial 
urethra, a urethral groove or tube which forms part of 
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tho peniR of any animal ; in mail, the apongy urethra.— 
ProstatlC urethra, the proatatlc aectlon of the urethra. 
.See (lef.— Spongy UTOtwa, the spongy section of the 
urethra. See del. — Triangular ligament of the ure- 
thra. See t riangular. Also called Camper’ 6 ligament and 
(Jarcaeeonn^’e liifament. 

urettoal (u-rC'^thral), cr. [<^ urethra ■¥ -alJ] Of 
or pertaining? to the urethra.— Urethral crest. 

Sumo as criMa urethra (which see, under cmfa),— Ure- 
thral fever. Seo /e orr i . 

urethritic (u-rf-thrit'ik), «. [< urethritw + 

-ic.l AtTecteil with urethritis. 

urethritis (u-re-thriHis), w. [NL., < urethra 
+ -i7w.] luflamtnation of the urethra. 

urethrocele (u-re'thro-sel), n. Protrusion of a 
part of the ui*ethral wall through tho meatus 
urinarius. 

urethrometer (u-re-throrn'e-tf^r), n. An in- 
Btrumeut for raeasiiriug the caliber of tlio ure- 
thra, and for locating and determining the de- 
gree of contraction of a stricture. 

Urethroplastic (u-rd-thro-plas'tik). a. [< wre- 
throplast-y 4* -ic.] Of or pertaining to ure- 
throplasty. 

urethroplasty (u-rd'thro-plas-ti), w. [< Or. 
ovpijOya^ uretlira, + ir/mrref, < TvAuamiv, form, 
shape, mold: see plastic,^ In sunj.^ an opera- 
tion for remedying defects in the urethra. 

urethroscope (u-n/thro-sUop), w. An instru- 
ment, somewhat resembling a <*nthoter, through 
which, by means of a projected light, it is pos- 
sible to see tlie mucous membrane lining the 
wall of the urethra. 

urethroscopy (n-re'thro-skd-pi), n. Inspection 
of the uretnral mucous* membrane by means of 
the urethroscope. 

UrethrotOXUe ( u-re ' l h rp-tom ), w. [< Gr. wprfipa^ 
urethra, + -Tofwr^ < rafuiv, cut.] In mrp,^ 

an instrument for performing internal ure- 
throtomy. 

urethrotomic (u-re-thro-tom'ik), a. [< urcthrot- 
oni'U 4- -ir.] Of or pertaining to urethrotomy. 

urethrotomy (u-re-throt'o-mi),n. [< Gr. oep//- 
Hpttf urethra, 4 -To'ptUy < rifivtiv^ rapeiVy cut.] In 
nura.y cMittiiigof the urethra, usually for the re- 
lief of stricture. External nrethrot<ymy 1r divialon of 
tho deep parte of the urethra by a knife paBsed through 
the perineum; internal urethrotomy la aivUlon of any 
part of tlie iirothru iiy a cutting«iu8truinent introduced 
through the nieatuB. 

uretic (u-ret'ik), a. [Also oureiie; < 1j. ureticus, 
< Gr. ovpffTth^Kj, of or pertaining to urine, < ohpuvy 
urinate. < ovpov^ urine; see urine,'] In mcd., 
of or relating to or promoting the flow of urine. 

urf(6rf),«. A stunted, ill-grown child. [Scotch.] 
Ye uaeleRR, weaHcMike nr/ that ye are. 

Hogg, Tho Brownie o* Budshock. 

urge (6rj), V . ; pret. and pp. urpedy ppr. tirpiiip. 
[s L. urpervy press, push, force, drive, urge; 
perhaps akin to verpere, bend, turn, and Gr. 
dpytn> {* Feipyttv)y repress, constrain, elpyvvmty 
shut in, Skt. imjy wrench. Of, verpv'^ and 
wrieky wreak.] I, traus. 1, To press*,' impel; 
force onward. 

Heir urgee liolr, like wave impelling wave. 

Pope, Imlt. of ilor., 11. li. 258. 

Evening must usher night, night uyv/r tho morrow. 

Shelley, Adoiiais, xxi. 

2. To hasten laboriously ; quicken with effort. 

And there will want at no time who are good at cirunin- 
stnnues; imt men who set their minds on main matters, amd 
sufiicitintly urge them in these most diflioult times, 1 find 
not many. Milton, Free Cominoiiweaitla. 

Through tho thick deserts headlong urg'd his flight 

Pope, tr. of Btatius's Thebaid, i. 

3. To press the mind or will of; serve as a 
motive or impelling cause ; impel ; constrain ; 
spur. 

My tongue. 

Crg'd by my heart, shall utter all the thouglita 
My youth hath known. Mean, afui FI. , Bhilasior, v. 5. 

4. To pri'ss or ply hard with arguments, en- 
treaties, or the like ; request with earuestness ; 
importune ; solicit earnestly. 

And when they itrped him till he was ashamed, ho said, 
Hond. 2 Kl. II. 17. 

ITrge the king 
To do me this last rifdit 

Shot., Hon. VIll.. iv. 2. 157. 

5. To press upon attention; present in an ear- 
nest nmniier; jan'ss l>y way of argument or in 
opposition; insist on; allege in extenuation, 
justification, or defense: as, to urpr an argu- 
ment ; to urpv the necessity of a ease. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urged more modestly. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 63. 

For Qod'.s sake, urge your faults no more, but mend 1 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 2. 

0. To plv liard in a contest or an argument; 
attack briskly. 
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Every man has a right in dispute to urge a false religion 
with all its absurd uunseuueiicea. TUloteon. 

7f. To provoke; incite; exasperate. 

Urge not my father’s anger. Shak.y T. G. of V. , i v. 3. 27. 
Tho Britans, urg'd and oppress’d with many unsufler- 
ablo injuries, nnd all banded thomselvos to a genorail ro* 
volt. Milton, Hist. Eng., li. 

n.t intrans. 1, To press on or forward. 

Ho strives to urge upward. Donne. 

2. To incite ; stimulate ; impel. 

The combat urgee, and my soul ’s on Are. 

Pope, Iliad, vl. 458. 

3. To make a claim; insist; persist. 

One of his men . . . urg»i extremely for ’t, and showed 
what necessity belonged to 't. Shak., T. of A., iii. 2. 14. 

4. To produce arguments or proofs ; make al- 
legations; declare. 

1 do lieseech your lordships 
Tliat, in this case of Justice, my accusers, 

Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 

And freely urge against me. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 48. 

urge (6rj), n, [< urge, r.] The act of urging; 
impulBe. [Rare.] 

Creation dumb, unconscious, yet alive 
With some deep inward passion unexpressed, 

And swift, concentric, nevur*ceasing urge. 

J{. W. Gilder, The Celestial Passion, Itecogniiion. 

urgence (6r'jeiis), w. [< F. urgence = Sp. Pg. 
urgencia = It. urgenza; as urgen{t) 4 -cr.J 
Urgency. Heywood, Prologues and Epilogues 
(VTovkfi, ed. Pearson, 1874, Vl. 350). 
urgency (^r'jen-si), n, [As urgence (see -cy).] 
The state or character of bedng urgent. Specifl- 
cally — fa) Importunity : insistence ; earnest solicitation : 
as, to ylel<l to a person's urgency, (b) l^cssure of neccs* 
sity; imperativeness: as, the urgesney of want or distress; 
tlie urgency id the occasion, (c) In the British Parliament, 
a formal declaration that a measure Is urgent, in the in- 
terest of tho state, and ought to receive prompt and early 
action, taking precedence of all other measures. Urgency 
may l)o declared by a vote of three to one in a house of 
nut less than SOU members. 

urgent (6r'^ut), a. [< F. urgent =r Sp. Pg. It. 
urgentc, < L. urgen(f-)8, ppr. of urgere, push, 
urge: see urge,] Having tho character of 
urging, pressing, or constraining. Specifically— 

(a) Of things : Pressing ; deniandliig immedlato action ; 
lorring itself upon notice; cogent; vehement: as, an ur- 
gent COSO or occasion. See urgency (c). 

Please your highness 

To take the urgent hour. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 465. 
Which Jesus seeing, He upon him tlirew 
The urgent yoak of an express Injunotlun. 

J, Beaumont, l^yche, iii. 147. 
lie evaded the urgent demands of the CaBtUiaus for a 
convocation of cortes. Preerott, Ferd. und Isa., ii. 25. 

In ten minutes he had a second telegraphic message on 
its way, . . . one so direct and urgent that I sliould be 
sure of an answer to it. 

O. W. Holmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 68. 

(b) Of persons : Pressing with importunity. Ex. xii. 88. 
However, Oedipus Is almost out of ills wits uboiit the 

Matter, and is urgetUtor an account of Particulars. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 107. 

urgently (f^r'jent-li), adv. In an urgent man- 
ner; with pressing importunity; insistently; 
pressingly; vehemently; forcibly. 

Urger (6r j6r), v. [< urge •¥ -t^rl.] One who 
urges or importunes. Valentinian, i. 3. 

urgewoudert (^rj'wun^d^ir), n. A variety of 
barley. 

This barley Is called by some urgeunmder. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Urginea (6r-jiiVe-a), n, [NL. (Bteinheil, 1834), 
so called with ref, to the compressed seeds; < 
li. urgere, press, urge: see urge,] A genus of 
liliaceous plants, of the tribe Scillese, including 
the officinal squill, it is distinguished from the typti 
genus SiHlla. in which it was formerly Included, by its de- 
ciduous iierianth, a three-angled capsule, and mncli-flat- 
tened seeds. It inuludt» about 24 species, natives of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and India, especially of the Mediterranean 
region. They are bulbous plants with linear or thong-like 
radical leaves, and an uubranched leafless scape bearing 
ill a terminal raceme many small whitish flowers, rarely 
yellowish or pink, usually with a median band of deeper 
color along each segment U. maritiina {U. SoUla), the 
officinal squill (see «HUa, 2) or sea-onion, produces large 
bulbs inclosing many fleshy wliitish layers, very acrid 
when fresh, but less so on drying: they are imported 
from Uie Mediterranean for medicinal use. U. altieeima 
is similarly used in South Africa. 

Urgonian ((^r-go'iu-an). n. [< L. Vrgoift-), F. 
Organ (see def.) + -*V/w.] A division of the 
Lower Cretaceous, according to the systematic 
nomenclature of the French and Belgian geolo- 
gists. The typical l^rgonian from Orgon. near Avignon 
(w hence the name), is a nmsslvc limestone, in places devel- 
oped to a thickness of over 1,000 feet, and containing an 
abundance of hippuritids and varloua other fossils. 

Uria (u'ri-ft), n, [NL. (Moehring, 1752 ; Brisson, 
1760), < LV firiiwm, plunge under water, dive: 
see urinani, urimtor.] A genus of Aleidie; the 
guillemots and murres: used with various re- 
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strictions for any of the slender-hilled birds of 
the auk family, as U, traile, the common foolish 
murre or guillemot, and U. grylle, the black 
guillemot, since the genus Lompia was instituted for 
the former, Uria has usually been restricted to the latter, 
in which sense it is otherwise called Cephas or Qepphue,^ 
See cuts under guillemot and murre, 
uric (u'rik), a, [= F. urigue = Sp. Pg. urico, 
< NL. *uricu8, < Gr. ovfwv, urine: see urine.] 
Of, pertaining to, or obtained from urine. — 
Uric acid, an acid, C 5 N 4 H 4 (>h, characteristic of urine. 
It crystallizes in scales of various shapes of a brilliant 
white color and silky luster when pure, but in the urine 
the ciTstals are of a reddish-yellow color. It is inodorous 
and insipid, heavier than water, nearly insoluble in it when 
cold, and only to a slight extent dissolved by it when hot. 
Tho solution reddens litmus-paper, but feebly. When it 
is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution is evaporated 
and treated with ammonia, a fine purple color is pro- 
duced ; by this reaction uric acid may be detected. It 
occurs in small quantity in the healthy urine of man and 
quadrupeds, but is the chief constituent in the urine of 
birds and reptiles ; hence it la often found abundantly in 
Peruvian guano. It is normally present in small amount 
in the blood as urate, and it constitutes the principal pro- 
portion of some urinary calculi and of the concretions 
causing the complaint known as the gravel. Sometimes 
called liihie acid. 

uricemia, uricaBiuia (u-ri-se^mi-ii), n. [NL. un- 
cspmia, irreg. < uricus, uric, 4- G*r. aipa, blood.] 
Same as lithemia, 

Uriconian (u-ri-ko'ni-au), w. [< Uriconium (see 
def. ) + -ian.] The name mven by some English 
geologists to a series of volcanic rocks, of which 
the Wrekin, in Shropshire, England, is chiefly 
made up, and which is supposed to occupy a 
position very near the bottom of the fossiliier- 
oiis series. The name is from the Roman sta- 
tion Uriconium, the site of the present village 
of Wroxeter, in Shropshire, 
uridrosis (u-ri-dro ' sis ) , «. The excretion of cer- 
tain urinary constituents, notably urea, in the 
sweat. 

UriinSB (u-ri-i'no), w. pi. [NL., < Uria + -iw«.] 
A subfamily of Alcidsc, named from the genus 
Uria; tho murres and guillemots. Also Vrinse. 
urile (u'ril), n. A kind of cormorant, Phalacro- 
corax urile of Gmelin, or P, bicrista tus of Pallas. 

The fowl urile, of whlcli there is great plenty in Kam- 
tschatka. E raschenninUcoff, K amtschatka (trails. ), p. 157. 

urim (u'rim), n. pi. [< Heb. urim, pi. of ur, 
light, < ur, shine.] Certain ohjoets mentioned 
in the Old Testament, with the thummim (Ex. 
xxviii. 30, etc.) or alone (Num. xxvii, 21 ; 1 8am. 
xxviii. 6), as connected with the rational, or 
breastplate of the Jewish high priest, and with 
oracular responses given by him , The true nature 
of the iirim and thummim (literally Mights and perfec- 
tions’) is not known. Tliev seem to have been small ob- 
jects kept inside the so-called "breastplate," which waa 
folded double, and many authorities believe them to have 
been precious stones or figures, used as lots or otherwise. 
Tliere is no indication of their use after the time of David, 
and after the captivity they are alluded to as lost 
urinaccelerator (u'-'n-nak-sel'e-ra-tor), w.; pi. 
nrinacederatores (-soFe-ra-to'rez). C< L. urina, 
urine, 4- NL. accelerator.] A muscle which 
facilitates urination; the accelerator urine?. 
Cou€s, 1887. 

urinSBinia, n- See urinemia. 
urinal (u'ri-nal), w. [< ME. urinal, urynal, ory- 
nal, < OF. urinal, orinal, F. urinal = Pr. urinal 
s= Bp. orinal = Pg. ourinol = It. orinale, < ML. 
urinal, a urinal, orig. ueiit. of L. urinalis, of or 
pertaining to urine, < urina, urine ; see urine.] 

1. A vessel for containing urine, or a bottle i^ 
which it is kept for inspection. 

These follies are within you and shine through you like 
the water in an urinal. Shak., T. G. of v., ii. 1. 41. 

2. A convenience, public or private, for the ac- 
commodation of persons requiring to pass urine. 

urinalistt (u'ri-nal-ist), w. [< urinal + -ist.] 
(Jne who by inspection of a patient’s urine pro- 
fessed to determine the disease. 

My urinalist , . . left no artery 
Unstretcht upon the tenters. 

Dekker, Match me in London, iiL 

urinalysis (u-ri-nal'i-sis), w. [Irreg. < L. urina, 
urine, 4* Gr. loosing (cf. analysis).] Chem- 
ical examination of urine, 
urinant (u'ri-nant), a. [< L. urinan(U)s, ppr. 
of urinari, dive',’ plunge under water, < urina, in 
the orig. sense ‘water’: see urine.] In her., 
being in the attitude of diving or plunging*: not- 
ing a dolphin or fish when represented with the 
head down. 

urinary (n'ri-na-ri), a. and n. [= F. urinaire 
= 8p. Pg. urindrio s= It. orinario, < ML. *urina- 
rius (in neut. urinarium, a urintd), < L. urina, 
urine: see itrtwe.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
urine or the organs connected with the secre- 
tion and discharge of urine. ^Uxiaary canal, a 
primitive urinary pamage.— Urtnaxy oatt. Same as 
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urinary 

renal oatt (wbldh lee, under eoftiX—UrlliarF mum, 
the Iddneya. bladder, ureters, and urethra of any lilffher 
vertebrate, as a reptile, bird, or mammal ; the wolilian 
bodies and ducts of any embryo vertebrate and of the 
adult of any of the lower vertebrates, as a fish ; the orKans, 
of whatever nature, concerned In the secretion and excre- 
tion of urine, or of any substance the removal of whioli 
from the system corresponds physiblufflcally to the elim- 
ination of urea. Buoh are the organ of Bojanus of a inol- 
lusk, the segmental organs of worms, and the water-vas- 
cular system of a turbellarian. Bee urogenital ami uro- 
poietic. 

II. w.; pi. urinaries (-riz). 1. In agri,, a 
reservoir or place for the reception of "urine, 
etc., for manure. — 2. Same as urinal, 2. 

XUrinate (u'ri-nat), u. i, ; prot. and pp. urinated, 
ppr. urinating, [s ML. urinatvs, pp. of urinarc, 
urinate: see urim, ?;.] To discharge urine; 
micturate ; make water. 

TirinatiOllCu-ri-na'shon), n, [< urinate + -ion.'] 
The act of passing urine; micturition Precip- 

itant urinauon, urination where the desire to i)ass urine 
is very sudden and imperative. 

UTinatiVd (u'ri-na-tiv), a. [< urinate + -ire.] 
Provoking the flow of urino; diurotic. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and in- 
digestion, as solutive do. Bacon, Nat. Hist., §4^1. 

urinator (u'ri-na-tor), n. [< L. urinafor, a diver, 
< urinari, dive, pliihge under water: see urine, 
1 *.] 1. A diver; ono who plunges and sinks in 

water, as in search of pearls. [Rare.] 

Those relations of urinators belong only to those places 
whore they have dived, which are only rocky. Hay. 

2. [cap,] [NL. (Cuvier, 1800; Lac^p^de, 1801).] 
A genus of diving birds, giving name to the 
I Jrinatoridsp : variously applied. Quite recently the 
name was revived, and definitely restricted to the loons, 
whose usual generic name, ColyfnlmK,'wm tliereupon trans- 
ferred to certain grebes. See Colymbus, and cuts under 
loon and tibia. 

urinatorial (u^ri-na-t6'ri-al), a. [See urimi- 
for.] Of or pertaining to the Vrinaiorid/e; be- 
ing or resembling ono of the Vrinatorid/e. 
UrinatoridSD (u^ri-na-tor'i-de)» w. pi. [NL., < 

Vrinator + -idee.] A family of diving birds; 
the loons : same as Colymbidie {h). When the 
loons are called Vrinator idee, the grebes become 
Colymbidic. 

urine (ii'riu), n. [< ME. urine, < OF. urine, 
orine, urine = Pr. urina = Hp. orina = Pg. ouri- 
iia = It. orina, urina = D. tmne = G. Sw. Dan. 
utHn, < L. urina, urine, in form as if fom. of ^uri- 
uus, of water, < **urum, water, urine, = Gr. ovf)ov, 
urine, orig. water, = 8kt. vdri, rdr, water, = Zend 
vara, raiii, r= Icel. ur = Sw. ur- in ur-vdder, 
drizzle,* drizzling rain, = AS. wer, the sea.] An 
excromentitious fluid excreted by the kidneys, 
holding in solution most of the nitrogenous 
and other soluble products of tissue-cJiange. 
Normal urine is of a clear amber or citron-yellow color, a 
brackish taste, a peculiar odor, a faintly acid reaction, and 
a specific gravity ranging from l.Ol.'i to 1.02.5. Within tlie 
limits of liealfli, howevei-, it varies greatly in color, reac- 
tion. and density, according to the age, occupation, and diet 
of the individual, the time of day, and the season of the 
year. That passed in the monilng upon rising is usually 
chosen for analysis, as presenting the average characteris- 
tics of the entire quantity excreted during the twenty-four 
hours. I'lie average amount passed during this period is 
•e->tiinated at between three and four pints. The propor- 
tion of solid matters contained in every hundred parts of 
urine varies from throe to seven parts or mure, from 45 
to 6.5 per cent, of wliich is urea, the rest being chlorld of 
sodium, phosphates, sulphates, ammonia, extractive mat- 
tors, and urit; acid. The chemical analysis of the urine 
and the microscopical examination of its sediment arc im- 
portant aids ill the diagnosis and prognosis of many dis- 
eases. After its excretion in the cortical part of tlie kid- 
ney the urine jmsses at once through the ureters to the 
bladder, where it is held for a period and voided tlirougti 
the urethra at the will of the individual. 

The Kyng of the (7ontroo bathe alle wey an Ox with him ; 
and he that kepethe him hathe every day grete fees, and 
kepethe every day liis Dong and his ITrync in 2 Vessellcs 
of Gj»ld. Mandeville, Travels, p. 170. 

Retention of nrine. Bee Smoky urine. 

Bee smoky. — Urine indioan. Same as uroxantnin. 

Urinet (u'rin), v. i. [< F. urincr = 8p, orinnr = 
Fg. ouritmr = It, orinare, < ML. urinare, mak(3 
water, urine (in L. urinari, plunge under water, 
dive), < L, urina, urine (orig. water): see urine, 
w.] To discharge urine ; urinate. 

No oviparous animals which spawn or lay eggs do urine, 
except tlie tortoise. Sir T. Brovnie. 

iirinemia, urinsBinia (u-ri-ne'mi-a), n. [NL. 
urinffBmia, < Gr, olpov, urine, 4- aifia, blood.] 
The contamination of the blood with urinary 
constituents. 

uriniferons (u-ri-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. urina, 
urine, + ferre = E. b'eari.] Conveying urine : 
as, uriniferous tubes or ducts. 

urillific (fl-ri-nif'ik), a, jX L. urina, urine, 4- 
-fictiit, K Jacjere, make.] Secreting urine; uri- 
mparous; uropoietic; urogenous. 

RTmparo^ (u-ri-nip'i^rus), a. [< L. urina, 
urine, 4- parere, produce.] In physiol., pro- 
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ducing or preparing urine : speoiflcally applied 
to certain tubes with this function in the corti- 
cal part of the kidney. 

urinogenital (u^ri-np-ien'i-tal), a, [< L. urina, 
urine, 4- genitalis, genital.] ’8ame UBurogenital. 
urinogenitary (u^ri-no-jen'i-t^ri), a. [As nri- 
nogenit{al) 4- -ary.] 8ame sls urogenital. 

Tliese plexuses are distributed on the enteric tube, and 
on all the organs derived from it, as also on the vascular 
system and urino-genitary organs. 

Oegentiaur, Comp. Aiiat. (trans.), p. 623. 

lirlnolo|g;y (u-ri-noFo-ji), n. [< Gr. oiipov, urine, 
4* < Myeiv, speak: see -ology.] The sci- 

entific study of tho constitution of the urine, 
with special reference to the diagnostic signifi- 
cance of changes in its composition and appear- 
ance. 

urinometer (u-ri-nom'e-t6r), 11 . [< L. urina, 

urine, 4- Gr. fifrpnv, measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the specific gravity of urine. 
It is constructed upon the principle of the com- 
mon hydrometer. 

Iirinometric (u^ri-iu}-mot'rik), a. [As urinome- 
try 4- -ie.] Determining the specific, gravity of 
urine by means of the urinometer; of or per- 
taining to uriiiometry. 

urinometiy (u-ri-nom'e-tri), n. [< L. urina, 
urine, + Gr. -fierpia, < plrpov, measure.] Tlie 
determination of the specific gravity of urine ; 
the scientific use of the urinometer." 
urinOBCOpic (ii'M-no-skop'ik), a. [< urinoseop-y 
4- -ic.] Pertaining to the inspection of urine 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. Also 
vroscopie. 

Urinoscopy (u'ri-no-sko-pi), 11 . [< Or. nvpov, 

urine, 4- -OKoma, < gkottciv, view.] Insjiection 
or examination of urine in the diagnosis and 
tri'atiuent of disease. Also uroseopy. 
urinose (u'ri-nos), a. [< NL. *urinosus, urinous : 
Hr o urinous.] Humom urinous, ifay. Works of 
Creation, ii. 

urinous (u'ri-nus), a. [< F. uriueux, < NL. 
*nrino8US, < L. unna, urme: see urine.] Per- 
taining to urine, or partaking of its iiroperties. 
Urion (u'ri-on), n. [Mex.] One of sundry bur- 
rowing (piadrupeds, as the niarmot-sf|iii^el of 
Mexico, Spermophilus mexieanus. 
urite (u'rit). It. [< Gr. ovpd, tail, 4- -ite*^.] The 
stern ite, or sternal sclerite, of any abdominal 
or postubdomiiial H(‘gment of an insi^ct ; the 
ventral section of any uromere; originally, the 
whole of any primary abdominal sograent; a 
uromere. Lacaze-Duth lers, 
urjqon (^r'jfln), w. An Indian plant, Terminalia 
Arjuna. Hi'e Terminalia . 
urlar (er'lilr), «. Hvo pibroch. 
urle (erl), it. In her., same as orle. [Hare.] 
urman (er'man), n. In parts of Siberia, an ex- 
tensive tract of coniferous fort^st, especially m 
swampy forest: a Tatar word closely allied in 
meaning to the word cedar-swamji as used in 
parts of the (United States) Upper Lake region. 

Tinpcnotrable biroists and quivering iiiarHlies - the dread- 
ful urman,s, which are penetrated by man only for Koine 
20 t(j 60 miles around the widely separaitMl sottlomeiitH. 

Bncyc. Brit., XMll 420. 

urn (eni), 11 . [< ME. urne, < OF. (and 1\) urne 

= 8j). l*g. It. urna, < L. urna, a jar, vase, ]>rop. 
a vessel of burnt clay or })ott<'ry, < urere, burn : 
see ustion.] 1. A land of vaso, usually rather 
large, having an oviform or rounded body with 
a foot ; by extension (since the aslies of ih(‘ 
dead were formerly put into such vessels), any 
recept.a<*le for the dead body or its remains. 

A vessell that men clepeth an urne. 

Of gold. Chaucer, Troilus, v. 811. 

Two vrriH by .Tovo’s high throne have ever stood, 

The source of evil one, and one of good. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. fMJ3. 

Storied um and animated bust. Cray, Elegy. 

2. A jilace of burial ; a grave. [Rare.] 

Tlie most noble corse that ever herald 
Did ftdlow U> Ids tirw. Shak., Cor. , v. C. 14«. 

3. A Roman measure for liquids, containing 
one half the amphora. — 4. A tea-urn. — 5. In 
bot. th<‘ hollow vessel in which the spores of 
mosses are produced; the s^iorogonium or spore- 
case; the theca. 8ee cut under moss. — 6. In 
the Dieyrmida, .speeifically, a cup-like part of 
tii(‘ iiifusoriform embryo of a rliombogenous 
dicy(*rrji<l, consisting of a capsule, a lid, and 
contents. See IUnjemida, and cut under />?- 
eye mu — Cinerary um. Bee cinerary. 

urn (ern), r. i. [< urn, w.] To inclose in an 
urn, or as in an um ; iuiim. 

When horror universal shall descend, 

And heaven’s dark concave um all human race. 

Young. 
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umal (^r'nal), a. [< L. umalis, of or pertaining 
to an um, <‘hr«a, an um : see urn.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling an urn. 

UmeU interments and burnt relics lie not in fear of 
worms. Sir T. Browne, Um-buiial, ill. 

um-flower (Om'flou^^^r), n. See UrccoUna. 

umful (('rn'fhl), a. [< urn + -ful.] As much 
as an um will hold ; enough to* fill an urn. 

um-sliaped (em'shapt), a. Having the shape 
of an um. 

UroaStUB (u-rp-a'e-tus), n, [NL. (Kaup, 1844, 
and Vraetns, 1845), < Or. ovpa, tail, 4- arrdf, an 
eagle.] A genus of Australian and Tasma- 
nian eagles, with one species, V. aHda.r,t\io so- 
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called bald vulture of Latham (1801) and the 
mount ain-eagle of (!!olliiiH (1804). This eagle is 
fis iiicliCH long, with the wing 24 inches. Whim adult it is 
of a general black color, varied on the luipe with chest- 
nut and on the wings and tall with whitish. The bill Is 
3 inches long, of a horn color blackening at the tip, the 
cere and lores are yellowish, the feet are light»ycl]ow, 
and tiio iiides are hazel. 

urobilin (ii-rp-bil'in), 11 . [< Gr. ovpov, urine, 

4- L. bilis, bile, 4* -in'^.] A coloring matter 
found usuallv in small quantiti(‘s in normal 
urine, but often present in largo amount in 
this fluid in cases of fever. It is derived from 
the bile-piprients. 

urobilinuria (u-rp-bil-i-nu'ri-i|), n, [< urobilin 
+ Gr. ovfxiv, urine.] A oondition in which a 
large jx'Tcentage of urobilin, formed from the 
bile-pigments, is present in the nrine. 

urocardiac (u-ro-kHr'di-ak), a. [< Gr. ovp6, tail, 
+ haptVm, the heart: see eardiae.] Noting cer- 
tain calcifications of the posterior or prepyloric 
part of the cardiac division of tlie stomach of 
some crustaceans, ns the crawfish: correlated 
with ?/ro/>///onc. vntmvior A star ida\ Hux- 
ley, Anat.’ Invert., p. ill 0.- Urocardiac process, a 
strong calcified itroecHH wliich exlendti backward and 
downward from the cardiac plat.* of th»» Htoinach of the 
crawllHh, and which articulates with the prepyloric osHicle. 
' Urocardiac tooth, a strong bifid iirucesM which ex- 
bnulH downward from the lowei end of tlio prepyloric o«- 
Hiclo of the crawllsh’s stomach. 

Urocerata (u-ro-stT'a-tll), n. pi. fNL. (La- 
treille), < Gr. vvpa. tail, 4- hi pur;, horn,] A di- 
vision of seeurift^rouH tendinint Hymenoptera, 
contrasted with Tenthredinida’, tiiid correspond- 
ing to the modem family Vronridse (or JSiri- 
cidic). See Vroeeridm. 

UroceridSB (u-rp-ser'i-do I, n. pi. [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Vroeerlts 4- -idee.] A family of phyto- 
plmgons hymenopterous insects; the horntails, 
auger-flies’, or Siriridee, named from the genus 
Vror.erus. They are distinguislied from the saw-flies 
(J'euthredinulflr), wliich tliry most nearly resemble, by the 
fact that the feinnle abdomen is fiirnislied at the tip with 
u borer, and not with a jialr t»f saw's. The mules may be 
distiiiguiMhed iiy the Hiiigle apical fore-ti)>ial spur (tlie 
Tcnthredinulte having two-spiUTed front tihito). The 
famiiv is not ilcli in giMiera and species, hut is of vide 
distiilmtioii, and contuins many striking forms. Four 
genera and 12 species occur in Europe, and the same 
nunilH-r of genera and 40 spi'cies In Nortii Atnerico. The 
pigeon-tremex, Trernex rolumtta, is an (*xain)de. Also Ut o- 
cnafa, Uroreratie, and Urocerides. Tlie family is called 
Siricidw in Europe, Uroreridee being held by American 
hynienopterists, 

UrocerUB (u-ros'e-ms), n. [NTj. (Geoflroy, 
17(34), < Gr. orpa, tail, + x^pac, lioni.] A genus 
of horntails, typical of the family Vroeerula, 
and distinguished by the exserted ovipositor, 
short iicek, and fore wings with two marginal 
and three submarginal cells. They are some- 
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times called tailed wasps. Sir ex (Linneeus^ 1767) 
is a synonym. 

Iirochbrd (u'ro-k6rd), n. [< Gr. ohpd, tail, + 
a chord.*] 1. The caudal chord of an 
ascidian or tunicate, likened to the notochord, 
chorda dorsalis, or dorsal chord of a vertebrate ; 
the cent)*al axis of the appendage of certain 
adult tunicates, as an appendicularian, and the 
coiTCSponding structure of embryonic or larval 
tunicates in general. It 1b considered to n;preflent 
the priniordlal stdnal column of a vertebrate, and to in- 
dicate the aflinity of the Tunieata with the Vertelrrata. 
See Chordata, ITroahorda, Vertefjrata, mid cut under Ajr. 
pendiivularm. Also urocurd. 

2. Any member of the rnWmrdrt. ife//, Comp. 
Anat.,*p. .'11 li. 

Urochprda (u-ro-kbr'djl), n. pi. [NL. : set* uro- 
cltord.] The tunicates or aseidiatis rt^garded 
as a branch of correlated witli IJewi- 

chorda^ Vephalochorda, and (.mniata : siimc as 
Ascidia, 1 : so called from the possession, jicr- 
rnanently or transiently, of a uroehord. The 
Urochorda have been divided iiiU» harvaba mid Saccata, 
the latter including: the true aBcidiaiiH, salpH, und duliuIhlK, 
the former the Apjmulirvlariid/r. Tin* Kiime diviBions 
are also named Prrmnichordata and Cmivn'rhordata. 
See cuts uniler Aticidia, Appendiculana, Dnholidm, Salpa, 
and Tunieata. 

urochordal (u-ro-kdrMal ),a. [ < uroehord 4- -f/Z.] 
Provided with ii uroehord; uroclionlate ; of or 
pertaining to the uroehord or the Vrorhorda. 
Compare noUtrhordnl^ paraehordal. 

Urochordate (ii-ro-kdr'dat), a. [iuroidtord + 
-ate ^ .] J laving a uroehord, as an ascidian ; be- 
longing to flic Vroehorda. 

TJrocliroa (fi-rok'rp-|l), w. [NL. (Gould, IS.'iO), 
< Gr. mpti, tail, + Ji'/Mia, color.] A genus of 
humming-birds, with one species, V. bovtfueri 
of Ecuador, luiviiig a straight bill much longer 
than the head, ami wings reaching almost to the 
end of the nearly sejuare tail, whose feathers 
are poini(Hl. it Ib a larue huminor, fd inches long, the 
hill 1] Inches, tin* wiitf; 2$, the tail 2. The upper parts are 
grasH-tirreeii, hroiixed on the rnmn; the throat and breast 
are dark luetallic-ltlin* and the flanks shining-irreen ; the 
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wiiiKS are purpliHh ; the middle tail-feathers are dark- 
green, but the otiierB are white, edaed wltli blackish, and 
Fionoe of ooriBpIcuous coloration (wheiiee the name). 

Urochroxne (iVro-krdm), u. orpov, urine, 

4- ;t'pw/ux, color.] A yellow pigment of the 
urine. 

urochs (ii'roks), //. Same as aurochs. 

Urocicllla(u-i*o-sik'ljl), w. [Nli. (Sharpe, 1881 ), 
< Gr. of'/ni, tail*, 4- athnisli.] A genus of 
wrens or wreu-like birds, with one species, V. 
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longicataiata, of the Khasia Hills and other hills 
of India, it is 4^ Inches long, the wing and tail each 
about 2 inches, ant! of dark-olive and rusty-brown colora- 
tion, varied in Home parts with whitish streaks. 

Urocissa (u-ro-sis'ft), w. [NL. (Cabanis, 1850), 

< Gr. niipa, tail, 4' 'k/V70rt, the magpie.] A genus 
of Asiatic ('orridm^ with very long and much- 
graduated tail, like a magpie’s, the central 
feathers long-cxserted, the wings short, the 
head crcstless and without wattles, and the bill 
stout. Four Hpecies range from the Himalayan region 
into ihiriiia, Siam, and China: occipitaliit, U. mauniron- 
tris, U. rrffthrorhpncha (the red-idlled jay and blaok- 
lioaded roller of Latham, with a coralline beak), and f/. 
JUtviroKtriH (vellow-billed) ; a fifth, IT, eatrtUea, inhabits 
FormoHa. They are large handsome Jays, 20 to 24 incties 
long, of which the tail Ib afoot or more. Blue is the lead- 
ing color. See cut in ]ireceding column. 

Urocyon (u-ros'i-on), «. [NL. (H.F. Baird, 1857), 

< Gr. ohftd\ tail, 4- Kiijv, dog, = E. hound.'] A ge- 
nus of canine quadrupeds, of which the com- 
mon gray fox of tiie United Slates, Uroeyon rir- 
(jinianns, is the type, closely related in most 
respects to (Utnis and Vulpes. The name is deri\ed 
from a peculiarity of the hairs of tlie tail ; but more im- 
portant characters subsist in certain cranial bones, par- 
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ticularly the shape of the angle of the lower Jaw-bone. Tlie 
genus includes the eoiist-fox of California, V. littoralw. 
Hoe also cut under Canids. 

Iirocyst (u'ro-sisf), [< NL. uroeystis, < Or. 
ovfH)\\ urine, 4- kvotic, blaihier: see cysi.] The 
permanently pervious ]>art of the cavity of the 
allantois of a mammal, for the reception and 
detention of urine; the urinary bladder; the 
cystic vesicle. 

urocystic (h-ro-sis'tik), a. f< uroeyst 4- -iV;.] 
Of or pertaining to Ihe urinary bladder; cystic; 
vesical. 

urocystis (u-ro-siH't.is), v.; pi. uroeystes (-tez). 
NL.: see uroeyst.] 1. Same as uroeyst. — 2. 
>up.] A genus of ustiluginoous fungi, contain- 
: ng several very destructive .species, as r. fV- 
pulfTy the smut of onions, V. pomphotyyodes on 
Itnuuneulueeic, etc. See outou-smut. 

Urodela (u-ro-dc'la), n. pi. [NL. (orig. F. pi. 
urodeleSy l)unj(*ril)* iient. pi. of *urodelus: see 
nrodele.] An order of Amphibia; the tailed 
amphibians; the iclithyomorphie amphibians, 
which retain the tail throughout life, as distin- 
guished from the Auara, or tailless batrachians. 
They have a naked skin, and may or may not retain gills us 
well as tail, lieing thus either perennibraiichiate or cadiiei- 
branchliite. 'I'lie salamanders, sirens, efts, newts, tritons, 
etc., are uro«lele. Equivalent names are Caudata, Ichthy- 
omurpha, Sauroltatrachia St?e cuts under axolotl, hell- 
hrndrr, Menohranchua, newt, Protsus, aalamander, Salu- 
tnandra, and Spelerj»e». 

urodelan (u-ro-dO'lan), a. and w. [< urodele 4- 
-au.] Same as urodrle. 

urodele (u'ro-del), a. and v. [< NL. *nrodflus, 
< Gr. oipa, tail, 4- manifest.] I, a. Tailed, 
as an amphibian ; not anurous, as a batraebian ; 
retaining the tail throughout life, as a salaman- 
der, newt, or eft; belonging to the Vrodelti. 

II. h. Any member of the Urodela. 

urodelian(u-ro-de'li-an), a. [< urodele 4* -i(««.] 
Same as urodele. 

UrodeloUS (h-ro-de'lus), a. [< urodele 4* -oiw.] 
Same as urodele. 

urodialysis (U^^ro-di-al'i-sis), M. A partial sup- 
pression of urine. 

Uro6rytliriU (u-re-t>r'i-thrin), n. [< Gr. ovpnvy 
urine, 4* E. erythnn.] A red coloring matter, 
sehiora if ever found in normal urine, but pres- 
ent in this fluid in fevers, especially rheumatic 
fever. 

Urogalba (ii-ro-garbU), w. [Nli. (Bonaparte, 
185?), < Gr. oi'/wi, tail, 4- NL. Galb{ul)a.] The 
paradise or swallow-tailed jaeamars, a genus of 
birds of the family Galbulida*. They have the char- 
auters of OalbtUa proper, but the middle tail-feathers arc 
long-exserted. if. jmradisea is tlie liest-knowu species. 
It is llA inches long, purplish-black bronsed on the wings 
and tail, with white throat and brown cap. It iiihabita 
tropical America. See cut in next column. 


Urolestes 



UrogallUB (u-ro-gal 'us), n. [NL. (Scopoli, 
1777), < urusy bull, 4- gallus, a cock.] A genus 
of grouse : a synonym of TetraOy and now the 
specific name of the capercaillie, Tetrao uro- 
gallus. B(*e cut under eapereailUe. 
lirogaster (u-ro-gas'ter). It. [< Gr. ohpovy urine, 
+ stomach.] The urinary intestine, or 

urinary passages collectively, which are devol- 
opei] from the original cavity of the allantois in 
connection with the primitive intestinal tract. 
It is that iiart of the allantoic cavity which continues 
pervious, with the passages connected with it (if there are 
any) subsequently developed. Compare peptogaster. 

urogastric fu-ro-gas'trik), a. [< urogaster 4- 
-/c.J 1. Of or pertaining to the urogaster. — 

2. Of or portaining to the posterior pair of 
divisions of the gastric lobe of the dorsal sur- 
face of the carapace of a crab. Huxley. 
urogenital (u-ro-jen'i-tal), a. and 7i. [< Gr. ov~ 

povy urine, -4 \j '. geniUdiSy genital.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to the urinary and genital organs ; 
urinogenital. Also urinogeu Italy mdnogemtaryy 
genito-urinary.—XjTOgBJiitt^ canal, the urethra. — 
Urogenital sinus. Bee sinua. 

II. w. A urogenital organ. 
urogenoUS (u-roj'e-nus), f/. [< Gr. m’/K)v, urine, 

4“ \j. -(fenusy producing: see -gen.] Secreting 
or producing urine; uropoietic; uriniparous, 
uroglaucin (u-r6-glfi'sin), n. [< Or. oupovy urine, 
4“ bluish-green.] A blue coloring mat- 

ter occasionally found in alkaline urine in cases 
of inflammation of the bladder, 
urol^al (u-ro-hi'al), fl. and ?/. [< Gr. ovpuy tail, 

4- E. hy(oid) 4* ~al.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the iirohval. 

II. n. In omith.y the tail-piece of the com- 
posite hyoi<i bone ; tho median azygous back- 
ward-projecting element of that bone, borne 
upon the basihyal ; the basibranchial element, 
or base of the first branc^hial arch. 

XJrolestes (u-ni-les'tez), H, [NL. (Cabanis, 
1850), < Gr. ovpd, tail, 4- a robber: see 

Lestes.] A monotypic genus of African shrikes, 



of the family Laniidte, related to 
the fiscal shrikes. All the feathers 
of the head and neck are lanceolate, and 
the tail is long and much graduated, 
with the median rectrices long-exserted 
and more than twice as long as the wing. 
U. mekmoleuctiM of southern and east- 
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urotoxic 


era Africa is fflosay black and white, and 10 inchei long, of 
which the tail ic 18 inches ; the wing is only 5^^. The re- 
semblance uf this shrike to a magpie is striking. 
urolithiasiB (u^ro-li-thi'a-sis), u, Same as 
lithiasis (a), 

urological (u-ro-loj'i-kal), a. [< urolog-y + -ic- 
al.'i Of or pertaining to urology, 
urologist (u-roro-jist), n, [< urolog-y + 

One who is Versed m urology. Lancety No. 3433, 

p. 1216. 

urology (u-roro-ji), w. [< Gr. ohpovy urine, -f 
-Xoyiay < "Atycivl speak: see -ology.'] Same as 
urinology, 

uromancy (u'ro-man-si), n. Diagnosis and 
prognosis of disease by inspeetion of the urine, 
uroniastix (u-ro-mas'tiks), n. [NL. (Merrem), 

< Gr. ovpdy tailj + fidar/^y whip, scourge.] A 
genus of agaraoid lizards; the thorn-tailed 
agamas, having the tail ringed with spinose 
scales. Scweral species inhabit Europe, Asia, 
and Afi’ic.a. Also Mastigurus, 

uronielanill (u-ro-mera-nin), n. [< Gr. ovpoi’, 
urine, + fiihuj black.] A black pig- 

ment occasionally found in the urine as a result 
of the decomposition of urochrome. 
uromelUS (u-rom'e-lus), n. ; pi. uromcli (-li). 
[NL., < Gr. «/»pd, tail, 4- yt'Aor,^ a limb.] In icra- 
toLy a moii8t(‘r having the lower limbs united 
and tenninating in a single foot; syinpus. 
uromere (u'ro-mer), «. [< Gr. ohpd, tail, + 

pf'poi'y part.] A caudal or posterior segmcuit of 
the body; aurosomite; any abdominal segment 
of an ai’thropod. See vrosonic, A. S. rarkard. 
uroxneric (u-ro-mcr'ik), a, [< uromere -I- -ic.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to a uromore. 
urometer (u-roin'c-t6r), w. Same as uriuometcr. 
Uromyces (u-rom'i-sez), «. [NL. (Link, IHIH), 

< Gr. ovpUf a tail, + pi>/i//Cy a mushroom.] A ge- 
nus of uredineous fungi, having the teleuto- 
spores separate, unicellular, i)eduneulatc, and 
nrodueed in ilat sori. About 180 species have 
been described. 

UropeltidaB (u-rp-pel'ti-dc*), n.jd. [NL., < I'nh 
pelti.*( + -td/r.] A family of cylinder-snakes or 
tortricoid ophidians, typified i)y the genus f 'ro- 
pcltis, having no rudiments of hind limbs, and 
the tail of variable character according to t he 
genus; the roughtails. The family is also called 
Hhinonltidfc, There are 7 genera. 

Uropeltis (ii-ro-pertis), n. [NL. (Cuvier), < 
Gr. ohpdy tail, + m'ATtjy a shield.] A genus of 
serpents, giving name to the family Vropel- 
tidsc. 

uropha6ill (u-ro-fil'e-in), u, A pigment-body 
contained in the uriiie, to the presence of wliich 
the characttuisiic odor of this fluid has been 
attributed. 

urophthisis (u-ro-thi'sis), n. Diabetes melli- 
tus. [Bare.] 

Uroplania (u-ro-pla'ni-a), n. [NL., < Gr. (wpovy 
urine, + 7r/ard;’, wander: mo jdauct,] The oc- 
cuiTence or presence of urine anywhere in the 
body where it does not belong. (Compare ure- 
mia , uridro.sis. 

uroplatoid (u-ro-pla'ioid), a. [< NL. jyoplate.s 
4- -oUl.] Of or pertaining to the rrojdotoidca. 
Uroplatoidea (u''‘^ro-pla-toiMe-a), u. pi. [NL., 

< Vrojdateu (the type genus)* 4- -oide.a.] A 
superfamily of eriglossate lacertilians, reyin^- 
sented by a family Vro'^ilatidw alone, having 
biconcave vertebrcp, clavicles not dilated proxi 
raally, and no postorbital or postfrontal scpia- 
mosal arches. T. (xilL Smithsonian Rcijort, 
188.5. 

Uropod (u'ro-pod), n, [< Gr. ovpdy tail, + 'rrnvr 
(no6-) = E.*/f>o^] Any abdominal limb of an 
arthropod ; an appendage of the urosome. A. 
S. Faclcard, 

Uropoda (u-rop'd-da), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1806) : see uropod.'] A’genus of parasitic miles, 
of the family GanumdsBy having an excremental 
cord of varying length which attaches each in- 
dividual to its host. They are parasitic iipun various 
beetles. U. amoricatia ia commonly found cluatcriiiK upon 
the Colorado potato*beetle, Doryphora deeenUincala. 
urqpodal (u-rop'o-dal), a. [< uropod + -al.] 
Of the character of a urojiod; pertaining to 
uropods: as, wropodt// appendages. 
uropqSsis, uropoiSsis (u-ro-po-e'sis, -poi-e'sis), 
n. 1 . The fonnatiou of urine ; the excretion 
of urine or of its constituents from the blood, 
and its elimination from the body: noting the 
function of the uropoietic organs and its result. 
—2. The act of voiding urine ; micturition ; 
urination. 

^Wpoletic (u^ro-poi-et'ik), a. [< Gr. ovfmvy urine, 
+ uoap-iKuQy doing, < noieiVy make, do. Cf. chylo- 
In anat, and pkymol.y secreting or 


excreting urine; uriniflo; uriniparous; uroge- 
nous: noting urinary or uriniparous organs 
or their function: as, the uropmetic system ; the 
uropoietic viscera. The epithet ia applicable not only 
to the kidne>8, hut to aanocluted structurea, aa tin* reiil- 
]K)rtal venoua syateiu, and also to th« representative uri- 
nary organs, often very ditferent, of those aniiimls which 
have no true kidneys, aa tlie WollHan tmdies of the lower 
invortehrateH, and the water* vaacular system of various 
Invertebrates. 

Tiropsanunus(u-rop*sanruK), w. Urinary gi*avel. 

nropslle (u-rop'sil), w. [< rropsilux.] A shrew- 
like animal of the genus rropuiluft, 

XJropsilllS (u-rop'si-lus), n. [NL. (A. Milne- 
Edwards, 18 y 2), < Gr. or/m, tail, 4- bare, 

smooth.] A genus of terrestrial shrew-moles, 
of the family Talpidse and subfamily Myogali- 

UtP. The fore feet are neither fossorial nor natatorial ; 
there are 2 incisors, 1 canine, 3 preinolars, and .3 molars 
In each upper half-jaw, and 1 incisor, 1 canine, 3 pro- 
molars, and 3 molars in each lower half-jaw. 'I’ln* tyja*, 

U. gorhipoH of Tihei, combines the external form of a 
shrew witli cranial ctiaractera of a mole. 

Uropygi (u-ro-pi'ji), u, pi. a suborder of pedi- 
palp araelinitlans, charaeterizi'd by a long tail- 
like postabdomen, and including tlu* true whiji- 
scorpions, as the Thclyphouidfc: contrasted wit h 
Aftihlywfffi. See cut under Pcdtpalpi, and eoin- 
pare tiiat under Phryuida. 

uropygial (ii-rp-i)ij']-al), a. [< uropygium 4* 
-alT] In oruith,, <»f or pertaining to ilie uropy- 
gium or rump: as, uropygial feathers.— Uropy- 
gial gland. Kee aland, and cut under cf/rodocAo//. 

uropygium (u-rr>-])i.j'i-um), v . ; pi. uropygia (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. oi'/iOTT/'; /or, another re.ading of dppo- 
nvytovy the rump of birds, < oppoc, rump 
tail), 4“ 7r»'}//, rump, buttoeks.] In onuth.y the 
rump; tin* terminal section of the body, rc‘pre- 
sented by the eaudal vert (‘brie, into wliieh the 
tail-feat h(*rs are inserted: als<», the u}»p(‘r sur- 
face of this part, or terminal section of the* no- 
tppuni, with limits not delined. Sc(* cuts under 
hird^ and etmidochou. 

uropyloric (u'''ro-pi-lor'ik), a. [< Gr. nhpd. tail, 
4- NL. pylorus: hoc pyloric,] ( )f or jiertaining 
to th(' posterior part of the* jiyloric division of 
tlu^ stomach of certain crustaeearis, as the craw- 
fish: as, a uropyloric ossicle: correlated with 
u roenrdi ac. 1 1 uxley . 

urorrhagia (u-ro-ra'ji-jj), n. Excessive mictu- 
rition ; diabetes. 

Urorrhea, urorrboea (ii-r<7>-re'il), «. Involun- 
tary passage of uriii(»; enuresis. 

Urosacral (u-nY-sa/kral), a. and w. [< Gr. olpd, 
tail, 4- NL. sacrum: Hto .svtcraL] 1. a. Situ- 
at(‘d lM*tw(M*ii tin* sai'riim and the coccyx ; of or 
pertaining hot h to t he saeriim and 1 o 1 he coccyx : 
as, tin* urosaei al region. The tenn is Bpccittcully uj). 
plied to the iiumeroiiB c(|uivocal vcrt<‘hru'of the Hiicntriiim 
of a binl, whicli arc Hitmitcd hetween tlieBiicml verlelmi! 
pn»I«’« and tlu* free euiidal or coccyj^cal vertebra*, ami are 
ankyloHed with one another, with the laui true 8a(‘ral ver- 
tebra, and to a ijreater or lesH extent witli the ilia or 
ischia, or both. 

II. u. 1)1 oriiith.y any vertebra of the uro- 
sacral region : any vertebra between tin* last 
true sacral and the first free caudal. cuts 
under saeraniim and sacrum. 

urosacrum (u-ro-sa'krum), w. ; pi. vrosacra 
(-krii). |NL., < Or. oiym, tail, 4 NL. sacrum^ 
(|. V.] That posterior part of a binfs eomiiound 
sacrariuin wliich is formed of urosacral or false 
<!oceygeal bones aiikylosed together ainl with 
the sacrum projicr. Set* cuts under sacrarium 
and .sacrum. 

Urosalpinx ( u-r(}-sarpingks), 

Stimjisoii, 186.5), < Gr. oi/m, 
tail, + a trumi»et. | 

A genus of gastropods, of 
the "family MurieidsCy having 
a fusiform shell with radi- 
ating undulations or fohls. 

V. cimrea, known uk tin* dnll or 
h»rer, is verv deBirmtive to u.vk- 
ters, whoM Hhell It perforates, mak- 
ing a small roiiml hole by meuns 
of itB hnifrue. Sec drilP, 

Uroscopic ( ii-rp-ski )p' i k ) , a, 

[< uro.scop-y -h -//*.] Saiin* as 
uriuoscopir. 

UrOSCOpist (u'rp-.sko-pist), w. 

One who makes a specialty 
of urinary exaiiiinatious; one 
who jiracli.ses uromancy. 

AetmiriuB, the fVoKco/«>/ of the 
Byzantine court, described in the minutest detail tlie 
viHil)lc (dian^eH of uiitie in health and in diaease. 

JiHck’H HandlHutk oj Med. Sctencen, VII. 40,3. 

uroscopy (u'rtl-sktVpi), //. [< Gr. ovpovy urine, 
4 -nKontdy < ationtiv, view.] Same as nrinoscopy . 

Urosis (u-rd'sis), w. A (Usease of the urinary 
organs. 
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urosomatic (u ^ ro - so - mat ' ik), a. [< urosome 
(somat-) 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to the uro- 
some; consisting of urosomites, as the seg- 
ments of a lobster’s tail, 
urosome (u'nVsom), n. [< Gr. ovpdy tail, 4- 
aaipa, body.]* In bioL: (a) The last morjiho- 
logical segment of the tail; the terminal soma- 
tome of a vi'rtebrate. See gephyrocercal, (b) 
The post -thoracic region of the body of ar- 
thropods; the abdomen or postabdomen as dis- 
tinguished from tlio cephalotliorax, and as com- 
posed of a series of urosomites or uromeres. 
nrosomite (u-ro-sr/mit), n. [< OT.oiipn, tail, 4* 
E. somite.] One of the somites, segments, or 
rings of the urosome; a uromere. 
urosomitic (U^'rp-so-mit'ik), a. [< nrosomite + 
-ic,] Of or pertaiiiiiig to a nrosomite; uro- 
ineric. 

Urospermum (u-rO-sp^r'mum), n, [NL. (Sco- 
poli, 1777), HO called from the appendaged 
achenes; < Gr. ovpdy tail, 4- antpya, seed.] A 
genus of eomjjosite plants, of the tribe Cichoria- 
cew and subtribe ticorzoncrea\ it ia distinguished 
from tho related genus Settrzonora by an involucre of a 
single row of bracts and iiy achenes with a dilated and 
hollow beak. Tlie two species are natives of tlie Mediter- 
ranean region ; one. IT. pienddes, also ticcurs, perhaps in- 
troduced, in South Africa. Tlicy are annuals or biennials, 
liairy or luistly, with radical or alternate deeply cut 
leaves, and yellow flowers soinetiraes with a spiny in- 
volucre. The flowor-heads become greatly enlarged in 
fruit, terminating long swollen hollow liranehes; the 
achemts arc long and often incurved, with a long hollow 
apjicmlage or stalk below in addition to the elongated 
beak, whieli bears a soft plumose pajijius. See nheep'n- 
heard. 

urostealith (ii-nVste'a-litb), u. [< Gr. ovpoVy 
urini^ 4 rrriap, fat, tallow, -4 Aido^‘, stone.] A 
fatty matter o(*(*usionally found in urinary coii- 
eret ions, but v(*ry rarely corapo.sing the entire 
eal(*ulus. It is saponifiable in caustic potasli, and solu- 
ble in iileohol and other. It Imrns with a yellow flame, 
evolving an odor of bIicIIuc and benzoin, and when iin- 
inixed with other matters leaves no residue, 
urostegal (ii'rp-Htr*-gji,l), a, and n. [< urostege 
4 -at.] I. «. Of or pertaining to the urosteges ; 
being one of the urosteges. 

II. /I. A uroKt(*g(‘ or urostegite. 
urostege (u'nVstej), u, [< Gr. ovpdy tail, 4- 
or/;//, a roof.’] In hrrpet., one of the large 
8])eciiil scales or scutes, generally alternating 
or two-rowed, which eovi.*r the under sid(^ of 
the tail of a snake, as the gastrostegc^s cover 
the abdomen. The number and disposition of 
the uroHt('g('S furnish zoblogical eiiaraetors in 
many cases. Coinjiare gastrostege. 
urostegite (u'ro-stii-jit), n. [< urostege + 

Om* of tin' nrostc‘g(‘s. or urostegal scales, 
urosteon ( u-ros'til-on), u, [N L., < Gr. nhpdy tail, 
4 offr/oj’, bone.] A median posterior ossifica- 
tion of tb(^ slertium of some birds, us JHcholo- 
fdtus cristafusy arising from an inde]>endent os- 
silic ('(Uiter. W. /i. Varker. 
urosternite (u-rb-ster'nit), u. [< Gr. o'/'/m, tail, 
4 E. strriiite.] The sternite, or ventral in(*dian 
sclerite, of any somite of the urosome of an 
artliropod. (Vunjiare iirite. A, S, Packard. 
urosthene (uT'os-tii(*n), u. [< Gr. /a’/m, tail, -4 
adivor, strmigth.] In ;:ool.y an animal whoso 
p'cal.est stri'iigth is in the tai^ ; an animal whose 
organization is comparatively large and strong 
in the eamial region of the body, as a cetacean 
or a siri'iiian. 

urosthenic Ui-ros-then'ik), //. [< urosthciie -f 

-<c. ] Strong in the tail, or caudal region of tlie 
body: said of an animal whoso organization pre- 
p(nult‘rateH in size and strength in tlie hindci 
jiart of the body: ojijiosed to prosthcuic. 
Urosticte (u-rp-st ik'te ), ii. ( NL. (Gonld, 1853).] 
A genus of hiimming-iiirds. with 2 Ecuadorian 
s}H*ci(*s, E. beuj/niiiiii aiid E. ritjicris.say of small 
size, ’,ij inches long, the bill | to ^ of an inch, 
th(* tail eimirginatc, and the gorget luTiiinous 
green with or without a violet spot, the general 
j)l II mage green. Tliey nro known as white-tijis. 
urostylar (u-rcl-sirijlr), a. [< urostylc 4 -//r^^.] 
Of tlie nature iif or pert aining to a urostylc : as, 
a urostylar lione or jirocess. 

Urostyle (u'rp-stij), u. [< Gr. oiipdy tail, 4 irr/'- 
/or, column : 's(‘<‘ stytr^.] A jirolorigation back- 
wanl of tin* spinal column, especially of the last 
vertebra, in certain lishes and amjmibians: in 
Homo Amphibia forming the greater part of the 
so-called sacrum, or a long bone in the axis of 
tin* sjiinal column bcliind the sacrum proper, 
and a]i]»roximately coextensive with the length 
of the ilia^ 

urotoxic (u-rp-tok'sik). a, [< Gr. ovpovy urine, 
4 roi;iKdv. poison.] Or or pertaining to poison- 
ous substances eliminated in tiie urine. 



Urotridbiiu 

UrotridltUl (A-rot'ri-kus), n. [NL. (Temminck, 
1838), < Gt. wpdf tail, -f Opi^ kair.] A 

l^enus of foBBorial shrew-moleB, of tne Bubfam- 
ily Myogalinse and family Talpidse, They have 2 
Incisors, 1 canine, 4 preinolan, and 8 molars in each up- 
per hair-jaw, and 1 moisor, 1 canine, 8 premolars, and 8 
molars in each lower halfjaw. Urotriehtu talpoiiUi is a 
small .lapanese species. This (renns formerly contained 
the United States species U. gibbii, now placed in NeU’ 
mtrichu8. 

uroxanthin (u-rok-Ban'thin), ». [< Gr. ovpt)Vy 
urine, + ^av86g. yellow, + Urine indieau : 

a derivative of indol, present in minute quan- 
tities in normal urine. 

ixroxin (u-rok'sin), n. [< Gr. ovpov^ urine, + 
ofuf, shai^, + Same as alU)xanthi. 

Uroxiphus (u-rok'si-fus), w. [NL., < Gr. ovpd, 
tail, -f sword.] A genus of hemii)t€Tous 
insects; the swordtails. The walnut sword- 
tail, U. caryady is an example. 

urrhodin (u'ro-din), w. [< Gr. olpov, urine, + 
made of or from roses, < podov, the rose.] 
A red coloring matter oceasimially found in 
alkaline urine in cases of inflammation of the 
bladder. 

nrry (ur'i), ». [Prob. < Gael. uirmrJt, tiqiiiv. to 
hirlach, soil, dust, < w/r, mold, earth ; see wre®.] 
A Bort of blue or black clay lying near a bed 
of coal. [Local.] 

In the coal-mines they dig a bine nr black clay, that lies 
near ^e coal, commonly called urrn, which Is an unripe 
oonl, and is very projHjr for hot lands, especially pasture- 
ground. MorthneVt Huwandry. 

Ursa (6r'sft), w. [NL., < L. urna, a she-bear, 
fem. of bear : see VrHus.'\ A name of two 

constellations, Vrsn Major and Urna Minor ^ the 
Great and the Little Bear. - Ursa ISaJor, the most 
prominent constellation of the northern heavens, repre- 
senting a bear with an enormous tall. There is a rival 
figure ror the same eonstellation -- a wagon. (See wain.) 
Both figures are mentioned by Bomer. The name of the 
bear is trauslatod from some original Aryan laugtiage. 
since the constellation in Huiiskrit is called f^tha — a word 
which means in different genders a 'hear' and a 'star.' 
As the seven stars of the Great Bear are in many languages 
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UTBid (^r'flid), n. A bear as a member of the 
Ursidse, 

UrsidsB (6r'Bi-dS), n,pl. [NL., < Ursue + ^jd».] 
A family of plantigrade carnivorous mammals, 
the bears, outwardly characterized by large 
size, heavy, stout, and clumsy form, a pig-like 
snout, lOKiimentary tail, and shaggy hmr. Tlie 
family belongs to the order Fsras, suborder FisHpediat 
and is the type of the arctold series of the latter. (See Are- 
toidea.) The bears are less exclusively carnivorous than 
most other representatives of tiie order, being frurivorous 
UH well, and almost omnivorous ; the dentition is corre- 
spondingly modified, the grinders being more or less tu- 
bercular, not sectorial. There ore two trae molars on 
each side of the upper Jaw, and three on each side of the 
lower Jaw, all tubercular, os is the last upper premolar ; 
there ore also spedal cranial characters. The family was 
formerly of greater extent, including the racoon, badger, 
glutton, and other plantigrade Carnivora; it is now lim- 
ited to the genus Urme and its immediate relatives, or the 
bears proper, inhabiting chiefly the northern hemisphere. 
There are about 6 genera, of which Mehirswt or ProchUus 
is the most distinct from (Trnu proper. See Urnus and 
bear2 (with cute), and cuts under avwaUt bruang, Planti- 
grada, teapholunar, and Kpectaoled. 

ursifonil (6r'8i-f6rm), «. [< L. ursus, bear. + 
fortna, form.] Haviug the form or aspect of 
a bear; related to the boars in structure; arc- 
toid. 

UrsinSB (6r-8i'ne), n,ph [NL., < Ursus + -iw«.] 
1. In the bears proper; the Vrsidapin 

a strict sense. — 2. In entow., the bears: noting 
all hairy or woolly lepidopterous larvee. See 
hear^f 6, and ursine ^ 2. Burmeister, 

ursine (6r'sin), a, and w. [= OF, urain = It. 
orsinoy < L. ursinun, of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a bear, < ursm = Gr. apKTogy a bear (see 
arctic).'] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a bear or 
bears: as, an ursine genus j related to the bear; 
arctoid : as, the ursine series of Carnivora ; re- 
sembling a bear or what relates to a bear: as, 
an ursine walk. — 2. In enUm., thickly clothed 
with long, bristle-like, erect hairs : applied es- 
pecially to certain lepidopterous larvm Ur- 

sine dassrure, howler, sloth. St>e the uound.— Ursine 
otary. ursine seal, tlie northern aoa bear, an eared aeal 
of the x4orth Pacific, Callorhinm urftinuH. See cut under 
/ur-aeal. 

II. A bear ; any member of the family Cr- 
sidie. 

urson (6r'Bqn), a. [< F. oursotiy a beaFs cub, < 
oursy bear,**< L, ursu.% a bear : see ursine.] The 
Canada porcupine, or troo-poreupine of eastern 
North America, sometimes called hear-poren^ 
pine.y as by Harlan. The name was given or 
applied by Buffon. Bee PJrethison and caiv- 
quawy and second cut undor porcupine. 

Ursula ((ir'su-lH.), n. [< NL. ursuUiy specific 
name, < L. ^ufsulay dim. of ursuy a she-bear: 
see VrsuUnc.] A North American butterfly, 
BasilarcMa or Limenitis astyanax (formerly L. 
Ursula). It is purple-black with slight blue and red 


tntfMU 

now ifidnded in Urtidm. It Is now restriotsd to sndi 
spedfls as the brown bear of Burope, IT, aretoi, and , the 
grizzly end bleok hears of Korth America, U. horrWUa find 




called the Septeiitrions, It Is probable the figure of the 
bear, which by its tall would seem to have originated 
among some iteonlc nut familiar with bears, may liave 
l)een the result of a C4)nfii8ion of sound. Draco appears 
to iiave had formerly a longer tail, twisting down In front 
of l^rsa Major. - Ursa Minor, a constellation near the 
north pole, the figure of which Imitates that of Ursa Majt»r, 
which Its (configuration resembles. It also has a rival 
figure of a wagon, and is sometimes called the Cynosure, 
which seems to moan ‘dog's tall.’ At the time of the forma- 
tion of these constellations the pole must have been near 
a Draconls ; and during the greater }tart of history sailors 
liave steered by Ursa Minor as a whole. See cut above, 
ursal (or'sal), n. [< L. nrsuSy bear, + -«/.] An 
ursine seal, or sea-bear. [Bare.] 
urset, «. An obsolete variant of iror^e. 

Uds blood, and hang him for lirw than a rogue that 
will slash and cut for an onian. If she be a wlion*. 

Bekkerand fTefrtrfer, Northward Ho, il. 1. 


UrsuU [/.t'ment'tis os(yaHax), nbout two thirds natural size. 

blotches, and hence is called red-sjiottvd purple. Its larva 
feeds on many plants, as willow, oak, blackberry, cherry, 
and Bveples of VaaciHium. 

Ursuliue (()r'su-Im), a. and n. [< NL. VrsulinuSy 
< LL. Ursula (see def.), a woman^s name, < L. 

Ursula, dim. of ursUy a she-bear: see Ursa.] I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Roman Catholic or- 
der or comi»auy of TJrsuliues. 

II. w. One of an order or company of Roman 
Catholic women founded by St. Angela Merici 
at Brescia in 1537, for the nursing of the sick and 
tlie teaching of young girls. The Ursullnes took their 
name from St. Ursula, who^ protection they invoked. At 
first they neither totik regular vows nor adopted conventual 
rules, but in 1(U2 they were divided into the eimffregated 
Urtulinee, who still adhere to the original organization, 
and the reliffimta Urmdiwe, who take solemn vows, observe 
inclosuro, and follow the rule of St. Augustine. The order 
was introduced into Canada in icau, and into the present 
territory of the United States In 1727; 

Ursos (^r'sus), n. [NL., < L. ursus =s Gr, lipfcroc 
5= Ir. art = Skt; tikskay a bear.] A genus of 
plantigrade carnivorous mammals, the bears, 
of the family Ursida. it was formerly coextensive 
with the family, and was even applied to some animals not 


American Black Bear {.Ursus amtrieanus). 

U. amerieanvs ; for the polar bear, spectacled bear, smi- 
bear, and honey-bear (or sloth-beari have been detached 
under the names of Thalauaretoe, Tremaretony Helaretoify 
and Melursue (or ProckUm) resiiectively. See bear^ (with 
cutsX and cuts under seapholunar and Plantigrada. 
Urtica (6r'ti-ka), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675; 
Brunfels, 1530), i L. urticUy a uetile, so called 
from the stinging hairs, < urerCy bum : see iw- 
tion.] A genus of apetalous plants, the nettles, 
type of the order Vrticaceas and tribe Urticese. 
It is characterized by opposite leaves furnished with sting- 
ing hairs and free or united stipnles ; by the fruit, a straight 
achene ; and by its unisexual flowers, the pistillate with 
four unequal segments. There are about 80 species, widely 
scattered over most temperate and subtemperate regions. 
They are annuals or perennials, in a few species wo^y at 
the base. They bear petioled toothed or lobed leaves, usu- 
ally with from five to seven nerves. The small and inoon- 
spiciious gi'eeiiish twin flowers are borne in small clusters 
or panicles. For the species in general, see nettlel ; for U. 
ferox, see onna-onga. Nearly 400 former species are now 
classed elsewhere, especially under Laporfea, ITrera. PileOy 
and Baehmeria. England has 8 species, 2 of which, U. 
dwUsa and U, urens, occur ocoaaionally in the United 
States ; 6 others are iiailves of the United States, 6 in the 
west and southwest, and 1, U. graeilia, a tall wand-like 
nettle of fence-rows and springy places, ranging eastward 
and northward from Colorado to the Atlantic. 

Urticacese (6r-ti-ka's?-e), n. pi. [NL. (Dumor- 
tier, 1829), < UrHea + -acete.] An order of 
apetalous plants, of the series UnisexualeSy un- 
like all the other orders of the series, except 
the PJuphorbiaceeBy in the frequently herha- . 
ceouB habit and in the presence of a distinct 
free perianth, it bears cyroose stainlnato flowers, 
the perianth free from the accompanying bract, with one 
stamen opposite each lobe, or rarely fewer. The one- 
celled ovary contains a single ovule, the style at first ter- 
minal, but usually soon loft at one side by the oblique 
growth of the indehiscent fruit, which is eoinmonly a 
small achene or dnipe, or by consolidation a syncarp. 
The order Includes about 1,600 siKioies, belonging to 110 
genera, widely dispersed through warm and temperate 
regions, and classed in 8 tribes, of which the types are 
(Tlmtw, Caltia, Cannabis, Morua. Artoearpua, ConoeephM- 
lua, Urtica^ and Tkeiygonum. A great dfversitv in habit, 
fruit, and milky Juice occasioned a former dismember- 
ment of the order into the separate orders Ulmaeees, Cal- 
tidem, Morese, Artocarpemy Urticace», and Cannabineaty 
respectively the elm, hackberry, mulberry, breadfruit, 
nettle, and liemp families, each coinciding nearly with 
the similar tribe now recognized. Among these tribes the 
ITrHoeat and about 6 other genera are principally herba- 
ceous ; the others are trees or shrubs, sometimes, as in 
species of Ficua and Ulmuay reaching a great size. Tlieir 
leaves are usually alternate, in outline entire, toothed, 
lobed, or palmately parted, and with deciduous stipules 
which often inclose the terminal bud. The inflorescence 
is primarily centripetal, but ultimately centrifugal, of- 
ten in few-llowerep clusters, sometimes forming a dense 
spike, raceme, or panicle, or with all the flowers closely 
massed on a fleshy receptacle. The order yields a num- 
ber of edible fruits— as the fig, breadfruit, jackfruit, mul- 
berry, and hackberry— in which the edible part may be 
either the ripened ovary, as the hackberry, or a fleshy 
calyx, as the mulberry, or the fleshy receptacle, as the 
flg, forming a syconium, or the thickened seed, as in spe- 
cies of Artoearpua. The order also includes several im- 
portant dyewoods, as fustio ; several ornamental as well 
as timber trees planted for shade or for hedges, as the elm, 
mulberry, and Osage orange ; and many valuable fibers, as 
hemp and ramie. Species of some genera produce a nar- 
cotic resin, as hops and also hemp. {Bee hashish.) Several 
of the most notable trees belong here, as the banian, the 
bo-tree or sacred figJthe sycamore-fig. and the famed upas- 
tree of Java. (See FCoim and In the tribes J/o- 

rese and Artoearpeas, and especially in the genus Fieuay 
an acrid emetic or poisonous milky juice abounds, either 
white or yellowish, in many famishing india-rubber, in 
others becoming reunous, and yielding a gum. In a few, 
the cow-trees. It is Innocuous, and is used as a beverage- 
See also PasudolmedUiy Brousaonetia, Streliusy ZeVeovay 
Planera, and Uumulua. 

urticaceotui (^r-ti-kfi'shius), a. In hot.y of or 
pertaining to the Urticaoeae. 
urtical (^r'ti-kiU), a. [< Urtica + -aZ.] 1. In 
bf>t.. of or belonging to the nettles; typified 
by tlie genus Urtica : as, the urtical allianee. 


nrtloal 

Sthui^ng; capable of urticating; 
geiring for nrtioauon, as tne triohocysts of in- 
fusorians. See triehocyst 
urticaria (6r-ti-kS.'rl4l), n, [s= F. urtioaire, < 
NL. urticaria, nettle-rash, < L. urtiea, a nettle : 
see UrUca,^ Nettle-rash ; uredo ; hives. The dis- 
ease is an eruption of wheals, occurrinff as an idiosynorasy 
in some persons after eating sheli.flsh, certain fruits, or 
other food, and almost always dependent uj^n some gas- 
tric derangement. The wheals ai'e Indurated elevations of 
the skin, of varying size, whitish on the top (the swelling 
having forced the blood out of the capillaries of the skinX 
and surrounded by a reddened zone. They give rise to in- 
tense itching, especially when on the covered parts of the 
body. They appear suddenly and pass away with equal 
rapidity, one or more crops often coming and going in the 
course of a single day. 

urticarial (6r-ti-ka'ri-al), a. [< urUcaria 4* -«?.] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or affected with 
urticaria. Medical News, LII. 546. 
urtdcarioUB (6r-ti-ka'ri-us), a, [< urticaria + 
-OM#.] Same as urticarial. Medical News, LTI. 
720. 

urticate (6r'ti-kat), v. ; pret. and pp. urticated, 
ppr. urtioating, [< ML. urticatus, pp. of urti- 
care (> OF. orticr; cf. It. orticheggmre), sting 
like a nettle, <L. urtica, a nettle: see Vrticn’\ 
I, tram. To sting like a nettle; nettle with 
stilling hairs ; produce urtioation in or of. 

II, intram. To have or exercise the faculty 
of urticating; effect urtication ; sting. - Urticat- 
iug batteries, capsule, filament. Bee imttsrjf, etc.-- 
Umcatlng larva, a larva covered with spiny hairs, which 
have a stinging or nettling effect upon the skin of one 
handling it. See atinijing caterpillar (with cutX under 
etinginff, 

urtication (6r-ti-ka'shpn), n, [= F. urtication ; 
as urticate + -low.J The action or result of 
urticating or stinging; a stinging or nettling 
operation or effect; specifically, the whipping 
of a benumbed or paralytic liiiibwith nettles, 
in order to restore its feeling. 

Urticess (^ir-tis'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1805), < Vrtica 4 -c«.j A tribe of plants, 
of the order Urticacese, typified by the genus 
Vrtica, the nettles, it is characterized by usually 
unisexual flowers with one to five anthers reversed in the 
hud. inflexed filaments, .an erect orthotropons ovule, and 
a straight embryo. It includes about 40 genera, classed 
in 6 subtribes, of which Urera, Proerin, Bochmeria, Park- 
tana, and Forskohlea are the types. Fur other genera, 
see Uelxine, PUea, and Laportea, They are nnistly hei - 
baceous plants, numerous both in the tropics and in tem- 
perate regions, occasionally, as in Ifrera and Laport'-a, 
becoming trees. They are remarkable, in the typical sub- 
tribe, the Urereee, for their stinging hairs, and more or 
less in all fur the presence of abundant cystoliths or 
masses of ciystals embedded in the tissues, and usually 
of a definite aspect, as radiating, fusiform, linear, etc., 
which is characteristic of each genus, 
urubitinga (fi'^rfi-bl-tiug'gil), n, [Braz., < urubu, 
a vulture, 4 Tiipi tinga, white, bright, beauti- 
ful.] The native name of some hawk or other 
bird of prey of South America. It is adopted in 
ornithology (a) as the specific name of an alleged species 
of Cathartee, related to the turkey- buzzard of North Amer- 
ica, and (b) [cap. | us the generic name of a number of hlack- 
and-whlte hawks of the biiteoiiine division of the family 
Falconirise, U. zimura ot Brazil, etc., is the leading spe- 
cies; the anthracite hawk. U. anthrachia. ranges from 
Central America northward Into the United States. The 
genus WHS named as such by Lesson in 1U36. 
urubu (fi'rij-bfi), n, [Braz;] One of the Airior- 
ican vultures; a bird of the genus Cathartes 
or Cutharista, The name is commonly applied, in 
ornithology, to the black vulture, or z(»piloto, the irihu 
of AzarOj Catharinta urubu of Vioillot, Vidtur iuta <ir Ca- 
tharten wta of some writers, now usually known as Ca- 
tharista atrata. This resembles the common turkey- 



Unibu (Catkarista atrata). 
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buzzard of the United States, but differa in the mode of 
feathering of the tteok, proportions of wings aiul tall, 
shape of bill, etc. It inhauita the warmer parts of Amer- 
ica, from latitude 40“ 8. to nearly 40* N., and is common in 
the southern United States oa fat north aa the Carolinas. 
It is very voracious, and acts aa an efficient scavenger in 
the towns, where it becomes semi-domeaticated. See also 
out under Cathartes. 

uracuri (6-r()-k5'ri), n. A Brazilian palm, At- 
talea cxcelsa. its large oily nuts are burned for their 
smoke in curing J’aru india-rubber. Umeuri-iba is the 
name of Coats cororuLta. 

Uruguayan (o'r<?-gwa-an), a. and w. [< Uru- 
guay (see def.) 4 -aii.'] I. a. Pertaining to 
Uruguay, a republic of South America, situ- 
ated south of Brazil. 

II. w. An inhabitant of Uruguay, 
unis (u'rus), w. [NL., < L. urus = Gr. ojyiof, 
wild ox, from the Teut. name represented by 
OlIG. ur = AS. nr = Icel. wrr, also in comp. 
OHG. urohso, etc.: sec^ urc"^ and aurochs.^ 1. 
A kind of wild bull described by Ctesar; the 
mountain-bull, which ran wild in Gaul at the 
period of the Roman invasion, but lias long been 
extinct. This is the Host utuh, or B. primifienius, of nat- 
uralists, and is also called reent, fur, ur. vre. aiul tire ox. 
The urns had long spreading horns, unlike the European 
bison (Bison bonasus) or aurochs, ami more like ordinary 
cattle, of which B. primiijeniuH is a presumed ancestral 
form ; but by som<i inlsunderstandiiig the name urus has 
also attached to the atiroths, a few iiidividuuls of which 
still linger wild, but tinder protection, in the forests of 
Lithuania. It has been thougiit, erroneously, that the 
^'Cliillingham cattle," such as exist in confinement at Chil- 
linghani in Northiimhorlaiid, England, and Hamilton in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, are descendants of the animal de- 
scribed by ('(csdr. See cut under aurochs. 

2. [c«p.] A genus of Bovid/c, including tho 
aurochs and extinct bisons: therefore equiva- 
lent to Bison as now employed. Bojanus, 1827 ; 
Owen, 1843. — 3. A kind of fossil ox from Esch- 
scholtz Bay, Alaska. Buckland, 1831. 
urva (erVa), n. [NL. urea, from an E. Ind. 
name.] l! The crab-cat iiig ichneumon of In- 
dia, Herpestes urea, of a black color, the hairs 
aniiulatod with white, and with a white stripe 
on the side of tho liead. — 2. [cop.] A generic 
name of such ichneumons, of which there are 3 
Asiatic species, as eantrivora. B. ll, Hodgson, 
urvant (^r'vant), a. [Appar. an error for eur- 
vant.^ In hir., same as urred. 
urved ((*rvd), a. [Appar. an error for curved,'] 
In her., turned or bowed upward. Berry. 

Ufil (us), proa. The objective case of wv, 
u. An old spelling of ustd. 

U. B. All abbreviation of United States (of 
America). 

U. S. A. An abbreviation (o) of United Siutvs 
of America, and {h) of United State s Army. 
usable (u'za-bl), a. [Also useable; < use 4 
-able,] (hipable of iieiiig used. 

A lame eariiage-horso threw everything into sad uticor- 
tainty. It might be weeks, it might he only a few days, 
before the h<»rs(‘ a us useable. Jane Austen, Enmiu, xlil. 

Usableness (u'za-bl-nes), w. Tlio cdiaracler of 
being usnlile. Also spelled use.ablcncss. 
usage (u'zilj), n. [< ME. usage, < OF. (and F.) 
usage = Pr. usatge = Hp. itsaje = It. usaggio, < 
ML. nsaiienm, usage, < L. usus, use: set' m.sy'.J 
It. Use; enjoyment. 

Kepi her to his usage and his store. 

Chaucer, Oootl Wttmen, 1. 2:i.‘l7. 

2. The act of using. 

Nor lie thou rngoful, like a handlcil liee, 

And loae.thy life by usage of thy sting. 

Tenngson, The Ancient Sage. 

3. Mode of using or treating; treatment. 

Deliver what you ore, and luiw you came 
To this sad cave, and what your usage, was? 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burulng Pestlo, iii. 4, 

A« I proinis'tl 

On your aiTival, you have met no usage , 

Deserves repentance In your lieirig here. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 3. 

Base was his usage, vile his whole employ. 

And all despised and fed the pliant lioy. 

Crabbe, The Parish Keglster (Works, I. 64X 

4. Long-continued use or practice ; customary 
way of acting; habitual use; custom; practice; 
as, tlic ancicut usage of Parliament. Technically, 
in English law, usage has n dilTerent aignineation from 
custom, in not implying immemorial existence or general 
prevalence. In earlier times custom was defined as a law 
created or evidenced by immemorial usage. Home Amer- 
ican writei-s use the terms as practically equivalent, ex- 
cept in regarding usage as the facts by wiiicli the existence 
ot custom is proved ; others treat usage as the habit of in- 
dividuals or classes, aiich as those engaged in a particular 
trade ot business, and eustom as the habit of communities 
or localities. 

Afterwai'd, as is the right vsaffc, 

The lordys all to hir dede homage. 

Cenerydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1- 261. 

Usage confirm'd what Fancy bad lieguiu 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 


use 

Usages, no matter of what kind, which cironmstances 
have established . . . become sanctified. 

H, Spencer, Priii. of Psychol., 1 522. 

The custom of making their own Ordinances— like the 
Usages of a Corporation, the ** Customary " of a Manor, . . . 
or the Bye-laws " of a Parish — is but another illustra- 
tion of the old common law of England. 

English QUds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xxxviii. 

5. Established or customary mode of employ- 
ing a particular word, phrase, or construction; 
current locution. 

The more closely one looks Into usage, the firmer must 
be ones conviction that its adjudications have greatly 
more of freedom and elasticity than tlnd countenance with 
mere word-fanciers. F. Hall, Modem English, Pref. 

0t. Manners; behavior; conduct. Spen8er,F.ii., 
IV. vii. 45. 

He is able with his tongue and usage to deceive and 
abuse the wiscat man that is. 

Harmnv, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 61. 
By usage, customarily ; regularly. 

They helde lieni payeil of frultes that they ete, 
Which that the feldes gave hem by usage. 

Chaueer, Former Age, 1. 4. 
Law and usage of Parliament. 8eo 2 >arliamentary 
law, under parliament ary.— ThC usages, certain forms 
and rites in the cedebratmn of the ciiuiuiist maintained 

' by some of the nonjuring clergy in Englaiid and Scotland* 
— namely, the mixed chalice, tne iiivocution and oblation 
in the prayer of consecration, and distinct and separate 
prayer lot- the departed. Those who supported the usages 
were called usagers, and their opponents non-usagei s. All 
the usages were enjoined In the noiijurors’ commiinion 
oftl(5e of 1718. The liturgical forms were autliorized in (lie 
Hcotiish communion olflee of 1764, and tiie mixed chalice 
became un established eustiim. 8ee nonjuior.’-- Usages 
Of war. Bee icari.s£g3m. 4. Habit, Manner, etc. Bee 
eustom. 

usager (u'za-j^r), n. [< F. nsager, < u.wgc, 
UHiigc: see u.sogr.] 1. Olio who has tho uso of 
anything in trust for another. Daniel . — 2. Ono 
of a jiarty which maintained tho usages (seo 
phrase under usage) amoim the English non- 
jurors and in the Scottish ^^iscopal Church. 

usance (u'zans), n. [< ME. usaunen, < OF. 
usance, < iisant, using: seo usant.] If. Using; 
use; cnqdoyment. 

By this discriminative usance or sanctification of tilings 
sacred the name of (lod is honoured and sanctified. 

Joseph Mede, Diatribe, p. 60. 

Blit why do you call this benefit made of our money 
usury and madness? It is hut usance, and husbanding of 
our stock. Jtev. T. Adams, Works, 1. ^1. 

2t. Usagt'; custoin. 

As was her usaunee 

To forlhren every wight, and doun plesauqce 
Of veray hounto and of coiirtesye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1476. 

3t. Preniiuin paid for the use of money loaned ; 
interest. 

He lends out money gratis and brings down 
'I’he rate of usance. Shak., M. of V., I. 3. 46. 

4. The time wliich is allowed byciisfom or usage 
for tho payment of bills of exchange drawn on 
a distant (*onntry. ' The length of the usance varies 
in dilierent places from foiiHteen days to six months after 
th(> date of the hill, and the bill may be drawn at usance, 
half UHiinee, doiihle nsanec, etc. In recent years a four 
months' usance has been ostublished for India, Uhiiiu, 
tl.'ipan, etc. 

usantf (fi'zant ), a. [< ME. usaunt, < ( )F. usant, 
jipr. of user, use: see use.] Using; accustoniod. 

A theef he whs of corn and eek of niele, 

And that a sly and usaunt |var. usyng \ for to stole. 

Chaueer, lieeve’s 'Tale, 1. 20. 

usauncet, usauntt. Old spellings of usance, 
usant. 

Usbeg, a. Hve I'cheg. 

USChert, n. An old spelling of u,Airr, 

Uscock (us'kok), w. [= (J. pi. Vskokrn, Serbo- 
(Voatiaii fugitives.] One of tlie dwellers in 
Servia and Bosnia who about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century setth'd in Dalmatia and 
neighboring regions, ‘on aecount of the Turkish 
invasions. 

Use^ (us), V. [< ME. use, uer, us, < OF. us, uz = 
Pr. us = Sp. I^g. It. U.SO, < L. nsus, use, expe- 
rience, discipline*, skill, habit, custom, < uti, 
pp. usus, OL. orti, jip. oesus, use, employ, exer- 
cise, pciforni, enjoy, etc.; cf. Skt. iita, pp. of 
f av, favor. Jience ult. u,se, v., usage, usual, 
usurp, usury, utensil, nfili^:e, utUitif ; abu.se, 
peruse; disuse, misuse, etc.] 1. Tlio act of 
emploving anything, or the state of being em- 
ployed; (‘iriployinent ; apidication ; conversion 
to a purpose, (‘specially a profitable piirjiose. 

This wurd hnhbeth mtichel on vs. Ancren Biwle, p. 16. 

The fut of the beast that dieth of itself . . . nlay be userl 
in any otber use. Lev. vil. 24. 

1 know not whui use to put her to. 

Shak., C. of E., lli. 2. 07. 

Sub. Why, this is covetise ! 

Mam. No, I assure you, 

I shall employ it all in pious uses. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
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If this oitlsen had not . . . proffered her her diet and 
lodging tinder the name of mr sister, I could not have told 
what shift to have made, for the greatest part of my money 
is revolted ; we’ll make more u$e of him. 

IMkker and ir«6«ter, Northward Ho, li. 2. 
Constant Uw ev’n Flint and Steel impairs. 

Coriffrem, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2. That property of a thing ^or character of a 
person) which renders it suitable for a pur- 
pose ; adaptability to the attainment of an end ; 
usef iil];ioBs ; availability; utility: serviceable- 
ness; service; convenience; help; profit: as, 
a thing of no vse. 

God made two groat lights, groat for their use 
To man. Milton^ F. vii. 846. 

We have no doubt that the ancient controversies were 
of use, in so far as they served to exercise the facilities of 
the disputants. Macavlay, Lord Bacon. 

It [a sitting] might as well last to Sunday morning, as 
there is no nse in making more than two hi ten ut a cheriy. 

Punch, ^CJ. 2()(J6, p. 04. 

3. Need for employing; occasion to (‘mploy; 
necessity; exigency; need. 

Be not uoknown on 't [handkerchief] ; 1 have utie for it. 

Shak., Othello, ilL 8. 819. 
Heaven has begun the work. 

And blest us all ; lot our endeavours follow. 

To preserve this blessing to our timely uses. 

Fletcher, Wife for u Month, v. 1. 

4. Continued or repeated practice or employ- 
ment; custom; wont; usage; habit. 

liong use and experience hath found out many things 
commodious for niun's life. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Boblnson), 1. 
How me doth breed a habit in a man ! 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 1. 
U»e makes a better soldier than the most urgent consid- 
erations of duty — fainillurlty with danger enabling him to 
estimate the dangei. Emernon, (/ourage. 

6. Common occurrence; ordinary experience. 
[Rare.J 

O (’tesar 1 these things are lieyond all uee. 

And I do fear them. Shak,, J. C., IL 2. 2r). 

6. Interest for inouoy; usury. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

D. Pedro. You have lost the heart of Slgnior Benedick. 
Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile ; and I gave 
him line for it, a double heart for his single one. 

Shak., Much Ado, iL 1. 288. 
Human life 

Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 

When He shall call his debtors to account. 

Coufper, Task, lit 

7t. That part/ of a sermon devoted to a practi- 
cal application of the doctrine expounded. 

The parson has an edifying stomach, . . . 

He liath begun three drauglits of sack in doctrines. 
And four in uses. B. Jomon, Mognctlck Lady, ill. 1. 

8. In liturfjicft, the distinctive ritual and litur- 
gical forms and observances, collectively and 
singly, of a particular church, diocese, group of 
dioceses, or comm unity : as, Sarum use; Aber- 
deen use; Anglican use; Koman me. The term 
is most frequently applied to the varieties of ritual and 
liturgical usage in Kiiglaiul before the Reformation and to 
monastic and Roman usage ns differing from those, and 
also to the different local varieties of the ancient Galilean 
otffces. In Eiigluiid tlie several uses were those of Sarum, 
York, Hereford, Bangor, Lincoln, oto. These had a com* 
mon family likeness, and differed considerably from Ro< 
man use. Tlie most Impurtaiit of them was Sarum nr 
Salisbury use, which was the form of service compiled 
about 10H6 from various diocesan uses, English and Nor* 
man, by St. Osniutid, bishop of Salisbury and chancellor 
of England. The ifte of Sarum prevailed throughout the 

f rreater part of England, and in 1642 it was ordered to 
M) observed throughout the whole province of Canterlmry. 
The Book of Common Ihrayor, ilrst issued in 1549. and 
founded mainly on Salisbury use, established a uniform 
litnr^ for the whole (Church of Englumi, but, except by 
implication of o«>rtalii rubrics, left the exact mode of 
ritual observance in many respects unprovided for. See 
Ittvray, 8 (4X— Barum use. See def. a —To Have no 
U80 for. (a) To have no occasion or need for ; lie unable 
to convert to a profitable end ; not to want, (b) To have 
no liking for. (l>. S.) 

** 1 have no uge/trr him don’t like him. 

Ji‘am. Amer. PhUol. Aee., XVII. 4a 

To Rave no use oft. some as to have m u»e/or (a). 

Our author calls them “ figures tt) be let,” because the 
picture hm no uee i\f them. 

Ihnjden, Parallel between Poetry and Painting. 

To make use of, to put in use; employ.— Use and 
wont, use and custom, the commuu or customary prao* 
tice. 

use' (uz), V . ; prot. and pp. used, ppr. using. [< 
ME. men^ < OV. (ami F.) = »]>. Pg. mnr = 

Tt. usttre = ML. usarCf use, employ, practise, 
etc., freq. of L. utt, pp. usns, use: see n.] 
I. trans. 1. To employ for the attaiiuneut of 
some purpose or eml ; avail one’s self of. (a) To 
make use or : as, to uee a ph>w ; to a book. 

Alwaies in your hands ree oyther Coral! or yellow Am- 
ber, or u Chaloedonium. or a sweet Pommauder, or some 
like precious stone, to be wome’in arlng vppn the little 
finger of the left hand. Babeet Book (R K T, 8.), p. 257. 
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Lancelot Oobbo, use your legs. Shat., 1C. of V., it 2. 5. 
We need not use long oiroumstanoe of worda 

Beau, and FL, Laws oi Candy, i* 2. 
I am not at my own dispose ; I am usino his talents, and 
all the gain most be his. Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, L 2. 
Since the winds were pleased this waif to blow 
Uuto my door, a fool I were Indeed 
If I should fail to uee her for my need. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, L 266. 

(b) To employ; expend; consume: as, to use flour for 
food ; to use water for irngation. 

Instant occasion to use fifty talents. 

Shak., T. of A, llL 1. 19. 

(c) To practise or employ, in a general way ; do, exercise, 
etc. 

He setteth out the cruelness of the emperor’s soldiers, 
whieh they used at Rome. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 8oc.X p. 188. 
They 

Will not, nor cannot, use sucli vigilance. 

Shak., Tempest, Hi. 8. 16. 
We have us'd all means 
To find the eause of her disease, yet cannot 

Beau, and FI., Custom of the Country, v. 4. 
Deeds and langui^o such os mon do use. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, Prol. 
In prosperity he gratefully admires the bounty of the 
Almighty giver, and tiseth, nut abuseth plenty. 

IJahvn^ton, Castara, iiL 
Ho was questione<l about some sneeches he had used in 
the 'ship lately, in his return out or England. 

Winthntp, Hist. New England, I. 824. 

(d) To practise customarily ; make a practice Of. 

To dampne a man without answere of word ; 

And, for a lord, that is ful fuul tu use. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 402. 
O what falsehood is used in England — yea, in the whole 
world ! Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

As for Drunkenness, ’tls True, it may be u«'d without 
Scandal. EHytrege, She Would if She Cotdd, L 1. 

Prudigall in their oxpenco, vsing dicing, dauncing, 
droiikciiiies. Lyly, Eiiphues, Aiiat. of Wit, p. 147. 

Use hospitality one to another. 1 Pet. iv. 9. 

2. To act or behave toward ; treat : as, to use. 
one well or ill. 

In government it is good to use men of one rank equally. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends (ed. 1887). 
Oh, brave lady, thou art worthy to have servants. 

To be oommandresB of a family, 

Thou knowest how to tise and govern It 1 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, lit 3. 
When Pompoy liv’d, 

He us*d you nobly ; now be is dead, use him so. 

Fletcher {and another), False One, 11. 1. 
’Sdeath! what a brute am 1 to use her thus ! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 2. 

8. To accustom ; habituate ; render familiar 
b;^ practice ; inure ; common in the past parti- 
ciple : us, soldiers used to hardships. 

About eightcene yeers agoiie, bailing pupils at Cam- 
bridge studious of the l4itiiie tongue, I vsed them often to 
write Epistles and Thoaiiies together, and dailie to trans- 
late some pcece of English into Latine. 

Uaret, Alvearie (1580), To the Reader. 
It will next behoove us to consider the inconvenience we 
fall into by tunny our selves to bee guided by these kind of 
Testlmoniea Milton, Prelatleal Episcopacy. 

If it be one of the baser consolations, it is also one of the 
most disheartening concotnltants of long lif^that wo get 
used to everything. Lowell, Wordsworth. 

4. To frequent ; visit often or habitually. 

And zif the Mercliauntos useden als nioche that Contre 
as tliel don Cathay, it woldc ben better tliaii Cathay in a 
suhurt while. Mandcville, Travels, p. 807. 

It goes against my ooiiscienco to tarry so long in honest 
company ; but itiy comfort is, J do not use it 

Shirley, Grateful Servant ii. 1. 
These many years, even from my youth, have I used the 
seas ; in which time the Lord Qud hath delivered me from 
a niuHitude of dangers. 

if. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 861). 
‘*I was better off once, sir/’ he did not fail to tell every- 
bo<ly who ussd the room. Thackeray. 

6t. To qomport; behave; demean: used re- 
flexively. 

Now will I declare how the citizens use themselves one 
to another. Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson, ii. 5. 

6t. To have sexual intercourse with. Chuueor, 
—To use up. (a) To consume entirely by using ; use the 
whole of. 

There is only a certain amount of energy in the present 
constitution of the sun ; and, when that has been used up, 
the sun cannot go on giving out any more heat 

IT. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 222. 
(6) To exhaust, as one’s means or strength ; wear out ; leave 
no force or capacity in : as, the man is completely used up. 
IColloq.J ^ » 

Before we saw the Spanish Main, half were “ gastados,” 
used up, as the Dons say, with the scurvy. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, i. 
But what Is coffee but a noxious berry, 

Bom to keep used-up Londoners awake? 

C. S. Calverley, Beer. 

n. intrans, 1. To bo accustomed; practise 
customarily; be In the habit; as, he iwd to go 
there regularly. 
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Also tbercL faste by, be .ij. stones ; vron one of thev our 
Ssuyoure Crlste vsed to sytte and preche to his disciples. 

Sir B. Ouy^forde, Pyigrymsge, p. 10. 
Sir, if yon come to rail, pray quit my house; 

I do not use to have such lan^age ^ven 
Within my doors to me. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, iv. 2. 

As thou usest to do unto those that love thy name. 

Ihk oxix. 18a 

So when they came to the door they went in, not knock- 
ing ; for folks use not to knock at the door of an inn. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, iL 

2. To be wont ; be customary; customarily be, 
do, or effect something specified. 

Of Court, it seemes, men Courtesie doe call. 

For that it there moat useih to abound. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. L 1. 
Madam, your beauty uses to command, 

And not to beg 1 whai is your suit to me? 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iiL 1. 
How alter’d is each pleasant nook : — 

And used the dumpy church to look 
So dumpy in the spire? 

Looker, Bramble-rise. 

8. To be accustomed to go; linger or stay 
habitually; dwell. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

This fellow useth to the fencing-school, this to the 
dancing schooL Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 164. 

I will give thee for thy food 
No fish that useth in the mud. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1. 

Ders er ole gray rat wat uses ’bout yer, en time atter 
time he comes out w’en you all done gond ter bed, . . . 
cn me eii him talks by de ’our. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xiv. 

4f. To communicate ; receive the eueharist. 

And the to torches, etieri day in the ger, soullen ben light 
and breiinynge at the heye mease at seine auter, from the 
leiiaeioun of cristis body sacrid, in til that the priest haue 
vsud. English OUds (E. E. T. B.X p. 27. 

Wiien the preste hstb don his masse, 

Vsed, & his houdes wssche, 

A-nothur orysun he moste say. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 91. 

USe*-^ (us), u. [< ME. ‘^ues, ^oes, oyss, < OF. ues, 
oes, uoes, eus, os, oevs, ohs = Pr. ohs = Q&p. huC” 
VOS = It. uo/)o, profit, advantage, use,l||ed, < L. 
opits, work, labor, need, AL. use, in letfbl sense : 
see opus. The word usr‘^ has been conmsed with ' 
use^, with which it is now practically identical.] 
In law, the benefit or profit (with power to direct 
disposal) of property — technically of lands and 
tenements — in the possession of another who 
simply holds them for the beneficiary: the equit- 
able ownership of lands the legal title to which 
is in another. He to whose use or benefit the trust Is 
intended enjoys the use of nroflts, and is called cestui qus 
use. Since the Statute of Xlses, the gift or grant of real 
property to the use of a person transfers to him directly 
the legal title ; and the term trust is now commonly used 
to denote the kind of estate formerly Blgnilled by use, so 
far us the law now permits It to exist. (See trusC, 6.) 
Uses apply only to lands of inheritance ; no use can subsist 
of leaseholds. 


And use is a trust or confidence reposed in some other. 

Sir E. Coke, Cum. on Littleton, 272 b. 

Use seems to be an older word than trust. Its first oc- 
currence in statute law is in 7 Ric. II. c. 12, In the form 
oeps. In Littleton “ confidence" is the word employed. The 
Statute of Uses seems to regard use, trust, and confidence 
as synonymous. According to Bacon, it was its perma- 
nency that distinguished tlie use from the trust 

Encyc. Brit, XXIII. 596. 
Oharltable uses, Charitable Uses Act See eharitabis, 
— Covenant to stand seized to uoes. See cocetiane.— 
Domain of use. See cformitn.— Executed use. Seeco'c- 
outed.— Executory uses, springing uses.— Feoffee to 
uses. See/so/cc.— Ferial use, Festal use. Bov ferial. 
—Future or contingent use, a use limited to a person 
not ascertained, or depending on an uncertain event, but 
without derogation of a use previously limited.— In USe. 
(a) In employment (b) In customary practice or observ- 
ance. 

When abjurations were in use In this land, the state and 
law were satisfied if the abjuror came to the sea-side, and 
waded into the sea when winds and tides resisted. 

Donne, Letters, vii. 


Pious usei, religious uses ; more specifically, that class 
of religious uses which was not condemned by the law as 
superstitious.— PnbllO use. Seeptiblie.— IteliglOttBU 
uses or tnists for the propagation of religion/Uie sup 
of religious institutions, or the performance of religious 
rites.— Beeultillg Use. See result, v. n— 
use. Same as use.— Shifting use, a use or tru 

properly created for the benefit of one person, but so 
to pass from him upou a specified contuigeiicy and vest 
wholly or in part in another. Thus, If A enfeoffed B to 
the use of C and his heirs, bnt if 0 should die or should 
inherit another estate in the lifetime of A, then to D and 
his heirs, the oocurrence of the contingency would cause 
the use (and therefore, under the Statute of Uses, the legal 
title) to ehi/t from 0 to D.— 8prln|dllg USe, the creation 
of an estate so as to arise (springinto effect) on a futnre 
event, after an estate enjoyed by the grantor, by means 
of a feoffment or conveyance under the Statute of Uses. 
—Statute of charitable usee. See statute.-- Statute 
of Usee, an English statute of 1586 (27 Hen. Tin., c. 10) 
against uses and against devising lands by will (a prac- 
tice which tended to defeat feudal daes)k and intended to 
give the legal estate or absolute ownermlp to those who 
are entitleato the benefloial enjoyment of land. The win- 
dpsl dsaie enacted that tbereeftor wbosver tbonld have 



a Hitt, oonAdeaoe. or tnitt In any heredltunflnti alionld 
be deemed and adjndged in lawful leiaiii, eitate, and poe- 
f^on of the aame eitote that he had in use— that is, that 
he^ inatead of the nominal crantee or trustee, should be* 
come the full legal owner. This principle has been adopt- 
ed by provisioniL known by the same title, in the legiala- 
tion of most of the United States.— BupontltlOUf uses, 
such rdigious uses as were condemned by English law 
At or after the Beformation as maintaining superstition, 
in which were included the providing of masses for the 
dead, etc. In the United States, generally, ho restriction 
is placed upon uses for these purposes as such, all reli- 
gious tenets not inyolvins any contravention of the crim- 
inal law being on an equal footing; but trusts for such pur- 
poses are required to conform to the same rules as trusts 
for charitable or other seoulai* uses, in respect to the exis- 
tence of a competent corporate trustee and a deflned or 
ascertainable obfect.— Use and occupatton, the enjoy- 
ment of possession or the holding of real property be- 
longing to another without a written lease, but under 
circumstances implying a liability to make compensation 
in the nature of rent— Use plalntUT, a person benefi- 
cially interested in a claim, and for whose use or benefit 
an action is brought thereon in the name of another, as in 
the name of an apparent owner, or in the name of the state. 

useable, nseableneBB. see usable, umbleness, 
usee (u-ze'), ». |^< uae^ + -ce.] A person for 
whose use a suit is brought in the name of an- 
other. [Rare.] 

useful (us'fhl), a, [< use^ + -AtL] Being of 
use, advantage, or profit ; valuable for use ; 
suited or adapted to a purpose ; producing or 
having power to produce good; beneficial; 
profitable ; serviceable. 

The Boot, because he hath always been an usqfuf Con- 
federate to France against England, hath (among other 
Privileges) Eight of Pre-emption or first choice of Wines 
in Bourdeaux. Hoiodl, Jjottera, ii. 54. 

Now blind, dishearten’d, sham’d, dishonour'd, quell’d, 

To what can I be ust^vlf Milton^ S. A., 1. 564. 

The useful arts are reproductions or new combinations, 
by the wit of man, of the same natural benefactors. 

* £rnerson, Nature. 

UMfill inwatldn. S6«<nt)eneton.cr8]r!L. Advantageous, 
serviceable, helpful^ available, salutary, 
usefully (fis'ifil-i), adv,^ In a useful nnaiiner ; 
profitaoly; beneficially; in such a manner as 
to eff^t or advance some end. 

USefaUlMS (us'ffil-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter dr being useful ; conduciveness to some 
end; utilitv; servioeableuess; advantage, 
useless ^us^les), a. [< use + -less.'] Having no 
use; bjBing of no use; unserviceable; usable 
to no good end; answering no valuable pur- 
pose; not advancing the end proposed; un- 
profitable ; ineffectual. 

Where none admire, ’tis uaeleaa to excel. 

Lord I/yttelton. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As uaeleaa if it goes as when it stands. 

Cotoper, Retirement, 1. 682. 
»8yXL Uaeleaa, FruiXLeae, Ineffectual, Unavailing, boot- 
less, profitless, unprofitable, valueless, worthless, futile, 
abortive. Uaeleaa often Implies that the oause of failure 
lies in the situation : as, it is uaelm to try to mend that 
clock. Uaeleaa is the only one of these words that may 
thus be applied by anticipation to what might be at- 
tempted. That which iefruiUeaa, ineffectual, or unavailing 
actually fails, and from hindrances external to itself. Un- 
availing is more likely to be used than fruitleaa or ineffec- 
tual where the failure is through some one’s unwilling- 
ness : as, unavailing prayers or petitions, ineffectual ef- 
forts, fruitleaa labors. Fruitleaa is stronger and more final 
than ineffectual or unavailing, 
uselessly (us'les-li), adv. In a useless manner ; 
without profit or advantage, 
uselessness (us'les-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being useless : unserviceableuess ; un- 
fitness for any valuable purpose or for the pur- 
pose intended. 

user^ (u'z6r), ». [< ME. user; < use^ + -6ri.] 
One who or that which uses. 

Yf ther be eny wyndowes, dorres, or holes of nowe made 
In to the yeld walle, wherthorough eny persone may se, 
hew, or have knowlech what ys done in the seid halle, that 
it be so stopped by the doers or vaera theruf, upimn peyne 
of xlll. s. illj. d. English Gilda (E. E. T. S.), p. 387. 

Beauty’s waste hath in the world an end. 

And, kept unused, the uaer so destroys it. 

Shak., Sonnets, lx. 

USer2 (u'z6r), n, K OP. user, inf. as noun : see 
t>.] In law, the using or exercise, as of a 
nght; continued use or enjoyment; the acting 
lu a manner which implies a claim of right so 
non-user — Adverse user, such a use of 
property as the owner hbnself would exercise, disregard- 
mg the olaims of others entirely, asking permission from 
using the property under a claim of right. 

^ •* *-«?•.> P- 698.~Higllt Of user, (a) The 

i? d**tInsouwed from ownership, (ft) The pi-e- 
stwptive right arising from continued user. 

Usii (ush), e. t. [A back-formation, < usher.] To 
uuher. [Obsolete or eoUoq.] 
winna fee to me 
Three valets or fomr, 

To belr my tall up frae the dirt 
And wiA me throw the town. 

The Vain Oudewife, st. 3. 
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huisskjr ss OSp. uxier, Sp. itfier a Sp. Pg. It. 
oatiario s It. ^iseiere, also ostiario, < L. osti- 
arius, a doorkeeper, < ostium (> OF. «ts, hma)^ a 
door, entrance, \ os (oris), a moutb : see ostium^ 
08^.] 1 . An officer or servant who has the care 
of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the 
like ; a doorkeeper; hence, one who meets peo- 
ple at the door of a public hall, church, or thea- 
ter, and escorts them to seats ; also, an officer 
whose business it is to introduce strangers or 
to walk before a person of rank, in the royal 
household of Great Britain there are four gentlemen ush- 
ers of the privy chamber, together with gentlemen ushers 
daily waiters, gentlemen ushers quarterly waiters, etc. 

That dore can noon uaaher shette. 

Gmoer, Conf. Amaiit., L 
The sable Night dls-lodged; and now began 
Aurora’s Vaher with his windy Fan 
Gently to shake the Woods on every side. 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Fathers. 

P. jun. Art thou her grace’s^teward? 

Bro. No, her usher, sir. 

F, jun. What, of tno hall ? thou hast a sweeping face ; 
Thy beard is like a broom. 

B. Jonaon, Staple of News, iL 

2. An under-teacher, or assistant to a school- 
master or principal teacher. I 

Further yt was ogred that, yf Rye* Marlow wj^idh ys 
now Scholeniaster will not tary here as huaaher and teache 
wrytinge and helpe to teache the petytes, then the llayll 
Ocland to have the hole wages, and to fynd his huaaher < 
him selfe and to teacho gramcr, wrytinge, and petytes ac- 
cording to the erection of oiir sawl Schole. 

Christopher Ocland, In Ellis's Lit Letters, p. 65. 

I have been an ueher at a boarding-school myself ; and 
may I die by an anodyne necklace, but 1 hod rather be an 
undor-turnkey in Newgate 1 Quldarnith, Vicar, xx. 

3. One of certain British geometrid moths. 
Hyhernia huoophearia is the spring usher. — 
Oratleman usAier of the black rod. See hiaek rod. 
— Gentleman ushers of the privy chamber. See 
privy.— TSadier of the green rod, an officer of Uio order 
of the Thistle, who attends on the sovereign and knights 
assembled in chapter. There are also ushers doing simi- 
lar duties in the order of St Patrick, the order of the 
Bath, etc. 

usher (ush'^r), v. t. [< usher, w.] To act as an 
usher to ; attend on in the manner of an usher; 
introduce as forerunner or harbinger; forerun; 
precede; announce: generally followed hy in, 
forth, etc. 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours. 

SiMk., Hen. VIII., Hi. 2. 410. 
And ushers in his talk with cunning sighs. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, li. 88. 

When he conies home, poor snail, he'll not dare to peep 
forth of doors lest his hums usher him. 

Webster and Dekker, Northward If ■. v. 1. 

ITo . . . carefully ushered resistance with a preamble of 
infringed right Lotoell, Fireside Travels, p. 78. 

usherancet (usli'^r-ans), n. [< usher + -avee.] 
The act of usheringj or the state of being usli- 
ered in ; introduction. Hhaftesbury, Character- 
istics, iii. 

USherdom (ush'^r-dum), n. [< usher + -dom.] 
The functions or jiower of u^ers : ushership; 
also, ushers eolloctivoly. Quarterly Fev. [Rare.] 

USherian (u-sho'ri-an), a. [< usher + -ian.] 
Pertaining to, or performed or directed hy, an 
uslier. [liare.] 

Certain iKiwers were . . . del^atedto. . . brings called 
Ushers. The usAcrtan rule had . . . always been compar- 
atively light Disraeli, Vivian Grey, I. Iv. 

USherleSB (ush'er-les), a. [< usher + -less.] 
Destitute of an usher or ushers, 


usfiorlous 



Where uaherleaa, both day and night, the North, 

South, East and West wlndes enter and goe h)rt 
SylveMer, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, il.. The Handy-Crafts. 


"“y (nsh'te), n. r< ME. usher, useher, usshsre, 
"•ehsre, < OP. usA«r, wfer, utrtsr, vissier, F. 


ushership (ush'^r-ship), n. [< usher + -ship.] 
The office of an usher. 

USitate (uVJ-tat), «. [< L. usitatus, used, usual, 
pp. of vsitari, use often, freq. of uti, pp. usus, 
use: see Used; usual; customary. 

He [Hooper] borrowed from Laski, or from Zurich, the 
new or revived title of superintendent, and with this he 
decorated certain of his clergy, whom he set above the 
rest despising, it would seem, the uaitate dignities of ru- 
ral deans and archdeacons. 

It, W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., xx. 

USitative (u'zi-ta-tiv), a. [< USitate + -ive.] 
Noting customary action; as, “the usitative 
aorisL” Alford. 

U. S. M. An abbreviation (a) of United States 
mail and (h) of United States marine. 

U. S.N. An abbreviation of United States navy. 

Usnea (us'ne-li), n. [NB. (G. F. Hoffmann, 
1794).] A small genus of gymnocarpous parme- 
liaceous lichens, typical of the family Vsneei. 
They are fniticulose or more oommotily pendulous lichens, 
having the thalliis terete, usually straw-colored or grayish, 
with subtcrmiiial )K3ltate apothecU. They are found in 
temperate or cool climates, growing on rocke, or more 
commonly on trunks or limbs of trees, whence they are 
called tree-imaaea, resembling in their drooping growth 
tbe southern tm*m9M (Tilitandsia). U. Hrbala U the 


Beiuxbiiioss {Usnea harbata). 

beard-moBi, neoklace-moss, or hanging-moss. Bee also 
cut under apothecium. 

UsneSi (us-ne'^-i), w. pi. [NL., < Usnea + -^.] 
A family of gymnocarpous parmeliuoeous li- 
chens, typified by the genus Usnea. 

usqueba^h (us'Kwe-bfi.), n, [Sc. also usqiw- 
hae, iskiiUac; formerly usquebath, < Gael. Ir. 
uisye-bentha, whisky, lit. ‘water of life,^ < uistfc, 
water, + heatha, lire, allied to L. vita, Or. ftlog, 
life: see viUd, quiekh Of. F. eau de vie, NL. 
aqua ritse, brandy, lit. ‘ water of life.’ Cf. whis- 
ky^, another form of the same word without the 
second element.] Distilled spirit made by the 
Celtic people of the British Islands, originally 
from barley. In this sense the term is still used 
in Scotland for malt whisky. 

The Irishman for usquebath. 

Maraton and Webster, The Malcontent, v. 1. 

In case of sickness, siitih bottles of uaquebat^h, black- 
cherry brandy, . . . and strong-beer as made the old 
coach crack again. Vaiibn^h, Journey to Ijondon, 1. 1. 
Insjiirin’ hauld .Tohn Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou canst iniike us scorn I 
Wl’ tippeny we fear noe evil ; 

Wi’ uaquebae, we'll face the devil. 

Hums, Tam o’ Shanier. 

u. s. s. An abbreviation (a) of United States 
Senate, and (?>) of United States ship, 

iiBselvent, pron. pi, [ME. usselfe, usselven; < 
us + seif, setve, pi. of self.] Ourselves. Wy- 
clif, Cor. xi. 

Wo fllle accorded by ua aelven two. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 812. 

UBBUk, n. [Also oosooh, ursuk; Eskimo.] The 
bearded seal, Erignathus barbatus. See cut 
under Erignathus. 

UstilagineaB (us^ti-la-jm'^-§), n. pi. [NL., < 
IJsHlago {-gin-) + -ae.] An extensive order of 
zygoinycetous fungi, the smuts, parasitic in 
the tissues of living plants, especially flower- 
ing plants, causing much damage, particularly 
to the grasses. Tlie luycelinni is widely spreading, hut 
Boon vanlBhes. The teleutoHpores are produced in the 
interior of mycelial branches, which often become gela- 
tinised. The life-hiBtoi 7 begins with the production from 
the resting-spore of a proiuycelium which bears Bi»orld. 
like garneteH. These gametes conjugate in pairs, and di- 
rectly, or by meanH of sporids, produce a new mycelium, 
which in turn bears the rcBtlng-Bpores in another host. 
Uatilago, Urocj/atyt, and TUleiia are the most impoilant 
genera. See Coniomycetea, smut, 8, Fungi. 

TlStilagineoUB (us'^'ti-la-jin'e-us), a. In hot., of 
or pertaining to the UsUlngincm. 

nstilagilious (us-ti-lajM-nns), a. [< Ustilago 
{-gin-) 4* -ous.] 1. Affected with ustilago; 
smutty. — 2. Belonging to tin* UstiUigineee. 

Ustilago (us-ti-la'gd), u. [NL., < LL. ustilago 
(-gin-), a plant of the thistle kind; prob., like 
urtiea, < urere (‘\f us), burn ; see ustion. The 
name is applied to smut nn looking ‘bumf or 
blackened by fire.] 1. A genus of parasitic 
fungi, the type of the order Ustilaginem, caus- 
ing, under the name of smut, some of the most 
destructive of the fungus-diseases of plants. 
The tcleutoBpores are Bimplr, produced in the Interior 
of much-gelatiiiizod swollen liyphic, and when mature 
forming pulverulent, frequently ill smelling masses. See 
smut, 8, maize-amut, chimney-sweep, 8, bunt*, colly-brand, 
eollarbaga, coal-l/rand. 

2. [?. c.J Hrnut. See smut, 3. 

ustion (us'chqn), n. [= F. ustion = 8p. ustion 
ss&Pg. ustdo == It. ustione, < L. ustio(n-), a burn- 
ing, < urere us), burn, sear. Cf. adust^, com- 
bust, etc.] The act of burning, or the state of 
being burned. Johnson. 

UStoriOUS (us-to'ri-us), a. [< L. ustor, a burner 
(of dead bodies), < urere, bum.] Having the 
property of burning. 

The power of a burning-glass is by an uatorUma quality 
in the min or or glass, arising from certain unknown sub- 
Itantial forplt Watts, 



uBtulate 

lUtulate (uB'tu-l£Lt), a. [< Ij. U8tulatu8^ t>p. of 
vstularey scorct, dim. of urerc^ burn.] Colored, 
or blackened, ae if Hcorched or singed. 

UStulation (us-tu-la'shon), «. [< ustulate + 

-ion.] 1. The act of burning or searing. 

SindKin;; and witiUation such as rapid atfrictions do 
cause. Sir W, PeltUt In Sprat's Hist. Eoyal Society, p. 297. 
[In the followlnK quotation tho word is used in a seiHiridary 
sense, with special reference to 1 Cor. vii. 0. 

It is not certain that tliey took the lietter part wlien 
they chose utitulatiim ))efore marria 4 i;e, expressly against 
the apostle. Jer. Tajftor, Rule of ('onscicnce, iii. 4.] 

2t. In metaLy the operation of expelling one Hub- 
stance from another hy heat, as sulphur and 
arsenic from ores in a muffle. /«/y>. />*>/. — 
3. In phar.: (a) The roasting or drying of 
moist substances so as to prepare them for [uil- 
verizing. (b) Tlie burning, of wine. 

usual (Q'zh(J-al), <t. and n. [< F. nsMrt= Sp. Fg. 
ii8U(il =r It. umalCy< L. for use, /if. foi- use, 

also of common UH(i, customary, <M»triinon, ordi- 
nary, usual, < umsy use, habit., custom : see ww'i.] 
I, a. In common use; siicli as fx-ciirs in ordi- 
nary practice or ill the geix'ral course of (events; 
customary ; habitual ; common ; frequent ; or- 
dinary. 

Nocosslty 

Taught us those arts not unn/il to our sex. 

Fletcher {and amther). Sea Voyage, V. 4. 

Albeit it bo not umhuI with me, chiefly in the absence of 
a husband, to admit any cntruncc to strangers. 

h. JotiMon, Kvt'ry Man out of bis Humour, 11. 1. 

I was told that it was not umal to pay a kaphtir in car- 
avans. Pococke, i)(‘Scri])tioii of tho Kast, II. liSS. 

Ab usual, In such innnricr as is usual or common ; os often 
happens; after the customary fashion. 

Want of money had, an unnal, induced tho King to con- 
voke his Parliament. MnmulaUt Lord Hacoii. 

Usual predication. Hoc ]yredic.atwn.v%yTL, Cuntowary, 
etc. (sue haldtnat), general, wonted, prevalent, prevaJling, 
accustonied. 

Il.t TJiat which is usual. 

The staffo of seuon versos hath souen proportions, where- 
of one onely is the email of our vulgar. 

Putlmhain, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 72. 

usually (u'zh(i-a.l-i ), add. According to what is 
usual or (?UHtomttry ; commonly} customarily; 
ordinarily. 

usualness (u'zhfl-al-nes), n. The state of being 
usual; commonness; frequency; customariness. 

USUCapient (u-zu-ka^pi-eut), N. One who has 
acquired, or claims to liave acquired, by usu- 
caption. 

The burden of debts must in like mannor have fallen on 
the umcapient or vmcapifnU in projiortlon to tho shares 
they had taken of the deceased’s property. 

mc.yc. Rrif,, XX. 092. 

USUCapt (iFzu-knjit), i’. To acquire by prescrip- 
tion or UHUcaption. 

Under tho jus civile, on failure of agnates (and of the 
gens whore tliere was onc>), the Huccessioii was vacant and 
fell to the Use, unless iiercliance It was fumcapted hy a 
stranger possessing pro iieredc. Encyc, Brit,^ XX. 702. 

UBUCaptible (u-zu-kap'ti-bl), a. [< L. umteap- 
tU8y pp.,of vxncaprrvy acquire by prescrijition : 
see umcnpUimJ] ('lajiableof being acquired by 
possession, prescriiition,’ or usucaiition. 

Any citizen occupying iinmovables or holding movables 
as his own, provided they wcreiinueaptihlrt and he had not 
taken tlioni theftuoiiHly, nctiuired a riniiitury right in two 
years or one ns the case might be, simply oii the strength 
of his possession. Kneyc. Brit., XX. 090. 

usucaption (u-zu-kap'slion), w. [(3f. F. usuat- 
pioHy < L. tt,'tncapio(n~)y an acquisition by pos- 
'sossion or prescription, < ttsHcaperdy pp. psu- 
captun, prop, two words, nsu vapcrc, acijuire by 
proscription: abl. of mm, \ise; vapvre, pp. 

captm, take: 8eew,vcand vaptioti.^ Iw cirUlaw, 
the acquisition of the title or ri^ylit to property 
b^v the uninterrujited and undisputed posses- 
sion of it for a certain term pri'scribed by law. 
It is nearly equivalent orAeorrolative to tlie common-law 
Iirescription’ luit differs in that possession in giMul faith 
was re(|uired to constitute usucaption, but need not bo in 
good faitli to constitute prescription. 

As the title here depends on possession, whioii is a mere 
fact, it is plainly rcusonaldc that tlie law where the fact 
occurs sliouid lie applied in questions of umeaption or pre- 
scription, whldi in rigiit growing out of a continued fact 
wWst’i/, Introd. to Inter. Law, H 71. 

USUdurian (u'zu-diVri-im), p . fProb. iiTcg. < 
L. mus, use, •+• tiurutt, liard, 4* -m«.] A pack- 
ing-mat ('rial prtqiarod from uuvulcanizcd rul>- 
ber combined with other materials, it is a non- 
conductor, and when exposed tii the acthm of steam it 
becomes vulcanized, and is very duralilo. Ry tlie ap)iHca- 
thm of iiaplitlm to two pleees of this parking, they are 
made to unite lioiiiogeneously under pn^ssure, and a 
mass of any size or thickness is thus readily built up. 
K, n, Kniffh. ^ 

IlSUftuct (iFzu-frukt), n, [= F. mufi'uit = Pr. 
usttfriuj = Sp. Pg. umfructo = It. umtJrvttOy 
usofruttoy < L. mudfructm (abl. nm{frmtu)y also, 
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and orlg., two words, uaus fruetusj nsus etfirwp 
tuHy the use and enjoyment: astM, use; fruotuSy 
enjoyment, fruit; see and/rMfL] In law^ 
the right of enjoying all the advantages deriva- 
ble from the use of something which belongs 
to another so far as is compatible with the sub- 
stance of the thing not being destroyed or in- 
jured. Quast usufruet was admitted in the civil law in 
the case of certain perishable things. In these cases an 
equivalent in kind and quantity was admitted to represent 
the things destroyed or injured by use. (Amott.) Usvfruct 
is often used as implying that the right Is held for life, 
IIS distinguished from more limited and from permanent 
rights. 

Ill the rich man's houses and pictures, his parks and 
gardens, I have a temporary %unifruci at least. 

Lamb, Bachelor’s Complaint. 

USuAruCt (u'zu-frukt), v. i, [< mufruet, «.] To 
hold in usufruct; subject to a right of enjoy- 
ment of its advantages by one while owned by 
another. 

The cautio usufructuarla that property uin{frvct&d 
sliould revert unimpaireii to the owner on the expiry of 
the usufructuary's life interest. Eneyc, Brit,, XX. 709. 

usufructuary (u-zu-fruk'tu-a-ri), a. and 7i. [= 
F. usufruitier = Sp. Pg. mtifrveiuario = It. mu~ 
fruttuariOy < LL. mitfrucfuarim, one who has 
the use and profit of, but not the title to (a 
thing), < L. 7tsmfrpciP8y us© and enjoyment : 
see timJrucL'] I. a. Of or relating to usufruct; 
of the nature of a usufruct. Chleridge. 

II. w.; pi. PHufrnetuariey (-riz). A person 
who has the usufruct or use and enjoyment of 
property for a time without liaviiig the title. 
Parergon. 

T have been ever your man, and counted myself but an 
unvfrvctuary of myself, tlie property being yours. 

Bacon, Letter, March 26, 1621. 

USUrariousf (u-gu-ra'ri-us), a, [< L. usurnrinsy 
of usury: see Usurious. Jvr, Taylor y 

Rule of Conscience, !. 5. 

USUraryt (u'?.u-ra-ri), a, [= F. mnrawe = Pr. 
usurari = Bp! I*g. It. mimirioy < L. murariusy 
of or pertaining to interest or usury, < usuray 
usury : see twurcy usury.'} Usurious. Bp. Bally 
Works, VII. 37:L 

USUref (u'zur), n. [< ME. usurc, < OF. (and F.) 
vsurc s= /?p. Pg. It, usura, < L. usurUy use, em- 
ployment, interest, < utiy pp. nsvs, use: see 
Intero.st; usury. fVi/rwm*, FriaFsTale, 

1 . 11 . 

What is vnurc, lint voiiyme of patrymonye, and a law- 
fulle tliefe that tellyth ys cutentf 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 82. 

USUret (u'gfu*), r. i. [< U8ure, w.] To practise 
usury. 

I tuni no monies in the public bank, 

Nor usvrc private. B. JonsoH, Volpoiio, i. 1. 

usurer (u'zu-r^^r), u. [< ME. usurer, < (JF. 
(also F.) usurier = Sp. u.sureroz=: Pg. usureiro 
= It. usurierpy < ML. usurariuSy a usurer, < L. 
usurariusy pertaining to use or interest, < usuray 
use, interest: see usurcy usury,} If. One who 
lent money and took interest for it. 

The secondo buffet be-tokeneth the riche merer that de- 
liteth in his riehesse and goth sfclornynge his pore nyghe- 
iKiurs tliat lie nedy whan thei come to hym ought for to 
borough. Merlin (E. K. T. iii- 4.84. 

Henry, duke of Qiiisc, . . . was the greatest usurer in 
Franco, because he bad turned all his estate into obiiga- 
tibiiB. Bacon, Advanoemeni of Learning, i. 87. 

2. One wl)o lends money at an exorbitant rate 

' of interest ; a money-lender who exacts exces- 
sive or inordinate interest. Bee usury. 

usuringt (u'zu-ring), n, [< usttre + -iuy^.} 
Practising usury; usurious. 

I do nut love tlie lumriny Jew so well. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Right-W^ker, iv. 6. 

usurious (iVzu'ri-us), a. [< + -o««.] 1. 

J^ractising usury; specifically, taking exorbi- 
tant interest for the use of money. 

Plead not : usurunut nature will have all, 

As well the Int'rest as the principal. 

Quarles, Emblems, Hi. 16. 

2. Pertaining to or of the nature of usury; ac- 
quired by usury. 

Enemies to interest, . . . holding any increase of money 
to 1)0 indofousibly usurious. Blacistoiie, Com,, II. 80. 

usuriously (u-zu'ri-us-li), adv. In a usurious 
maiiuor. 

usuriousness (u-zu'ri-us-nes), u. The charac- 
ter of being usurious. 

usuroust, a. Same as usurious, B, Jonsmy 
Every Man out of Ms Humour, v. 4. 

usurp (u-zOrp'), V. [< F. usurper as Sp. Pg. usur- 
par = It. ususparey < L. usurparey make use of, 
use, assume, take possession of, usurp, perhaps 
orig. i«m rapercy seize to (one^s own) use; usUy 
abl. of ususy use; rapercy seize: see and 


usorpiiigljr 

rap^,} I. trans. 1, To seize and hold posses- 
sion of, as of some important or dignified place, 
office, power, or property, ,by force or without 
right; seize, appropinate, or assume illegally or 
wrongfully : as, to usurp a throne ; to usurp the 
prerogatives of the crown ; to usurp power. 

That hellish monster, damnd hypocrisie, . . . 

Vsurps my place & titles soveroigntie. 

Times* Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 140. 

. Thou dost here usurp 

The name thou owest not. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 468. 
White is there usurped for her brow. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

Trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. 

Goldsmith, Des. Yil., 1. 64. 

2. To assume, in a wider sense ; put on; some- 
times, to counterfeit. 

O, if in black my lady's brows be deck’d, 

It inourns that painting and usurping hair 

Should ravish doters with a false aspect 

Shah., L. L. L., iv. 8. 259. 

II. intrans. To be or act as a usurper; hence, 
to commit illegal seizure; encroach: with on 
or upon. 

Yt' Pequents . . . usurped upon them, and drive them 
from thence. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 811. 

This tendency in political Journals to usurp upon the 
practice of liooks, and to mould the s^le of writers. 

De Quincey, Style, 1. 

nsurpantf (u-z^'r’'pant)! a, [< L. u8urpan{U)Sy 
p])r. of usurparcy nsiii^ : so© usurp.} Inclined or 
apt to usurp; guilty of usurping: encroaching. 
Bp. Gaudeuy Tears of the Cnurcfc, p. 473. 

usurpation (u-z(^r-pa'shqn), n, [< F. usurpation 
= Bp. usurpaciou = Pg. usurpa^ho = It. usutpa- 
zionvy < L. u8urpatio{7\-)y a using, an appropria- 
tion, < imirparCy use, usurp: see usurp.} 1. 
The act of usurping; the act of seizing or occu- 
pying and enjoying the place, power, functions, 
or property of another without right; especially, 
the wrongful occupation of a throne: as, the 
usurpatio7i of supreme power. 

The usurjution 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 9. 

The Pariament therefore without any usurpation hath 
had it alwaies in thir ixiwer to limit and oontlnc the exor- 
bitancio of Kings. Miltm, Elkonoklastes, xi. 

2. In law : (a) Intrusion into an office or as- 
sumption of a franchise, whether on account of 
vacancy or by ousting the incumbent, without 
any color of title, (ft) Buch intrusion or as- 
sumption without lawful title, (c) The abso- 
lute ouster and dispossession of the patron of a 
church by presenting a clerk to a vacant bene- 
fice, who is thereupon admitted and instituted ; 
intrusion. — Sf. Use; usage. [A Uhtinism.] 

, There can be no kind of eertainty in any such observa- 
tions of the articles, because the Greeks promiscuously of- 
ten use them or omit them, without any reason of their 
usurpation or omission. 

Bp. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, ii. 

USUrpatory (u-z6r'pa-to-ri), a, [< LL. usurpa- 
torius, of or pertaining to a usurper, < usurjtatory 
a usurper, < L. usurparCy pp. usurpatvSy usurp : 
see tisurp.} Characterized or marked by usur- 
pation ; usurping. 

USUrpatrix (u'zftr-pa-triks), n, [= F. usurpa- 
trice f < LL. vmrpatrix, tern, of usurpatory a 
usurper: see usurpatory.} A woman who 
usurps. Cotgrave. 

usurpatnre (u-zftr'pa-^ir), w. [< L. usurpare, 
pp. usurpatuSy usurp," ’+ -nre.} The act of 
usurping; usurpation. [Rare.] 

Thus, lit and launched, up %pd up roared and soared 

A rocket, till the key o’ the Vault was reached, 

And wide lieaven held, a breathless minute-space, 

In brilliant usurpature. 

Browning, Bing and Book, II. 806. 

usurpedly (u-z6r'p©d-li), adv. Bv an act or 
acts of usuipation ; in a manner characterized 
by usurpation. [Rare.] 

They tcmerariously and usurpedly take on themselves 
to be parcel of the body. Hallam, Const. Hist, III. 

usurper (ii-zftr'pftr). n. [< usurp + -cri.] One 
who usurps ; one who seizes power or property 
without right; as, the usurper of a throne, of 
power, or of the rights of a patron. 

Thou false usurper of Gods regal throne. 

Times* WhisUe (K. B. T. a), p. SS. 

Hole heir to the usurper Capet Shak., Hen.y., 1. 2. 7a 

usurping (u-z6r'ping), p, a. Characterized by 
usurpation. 

The wont of tyrants an usurpittg crowd. Pope, 

USUrpinglF (il-zfer'ping-li), adv. In a usurping 
manner; oy nsurpatiou ; without just right or 
claim. Shak.y K. John, i. 1. 13. 
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Utetheisa 


UgarpreBSt (v-z^r'pres), n. [< usurper 4- 
A female usurper. JTbweZiL Vocall Forrest, p. 19. 

Hgtlfv (u'ah^^n), Uf [Early mod. E. also usery ; 

< ME. umrie, usurye^ < OF. ^tisurie^ a collateral 
form of OF. uaure, interest, usury: see uaureJ] 

1. Originally, any premium paid, or stipulated 
to be paid, for the use of money; interest. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put luy money to the 
exchangen, and then, at my coming, I should have re* 
oeived mine own with umry. Mat. xxv. 27. 

2. An excessive or inordinate premium paid, or 
stipulated to be paid, for the use of money bor- 
rowed; any such premium in excess of the rate 
established or permitted by law, which varies 
locally. 

I send you herwith the pylyon for the male, and Xs. for 
the hyer, whyohe is tuery, I tak God to rekord. 

Poston Letters^ III. lio. 

3. The practice of lending money at interest, or 
of taking interest for money lent; specifically, 
and now almost exclusively, the practice of 
taking exorbitant or excessive interest; the 
taking of extortionate interest from the needy 
or extravagant. 

Their [the Jews'] only studies are Divinity and Physiok : 
their occupations, brokage and umry. 

Sandy s, Travalles (1662), p. 116. 

The root of the condemnation of vaunj was Hiinply an 
error in political economy. Lechy, European Morale, 1. 94. 

USUB (u'sus), n. [L.] .Use; specifically, in 
Rom, law, the right to enjoy the use, fruits, and 
products of a thing personally, without trans- 
ferring them to others, it usually implied actual 
possession — that is, the right to detain the thing; hut 
the legal possessiun was in the owner who lield subject to 
usiis. More speclflcally, usus was the lower form of civil 
marriage, in which the wife was regarded as roming into 
the possession or under the hand of the liuBhaiid, us if a 
daughter. -U bU 8 loquendl, usago in spoakiiig; the es- 
tablished usage of a certain language qv class of speakers. 

U. S.V. An abbreviation of United States VoU 
unteers, 

USWard (us'wjlrd), adv, [< us + <oard,'\ To- 
ward UH. [Kare.] 

ut (tit), n, [See (iamut,“\ In sohuization, the 
syllable once generally use<l for the first tone 
or key-note of the scale. It is now commonly 
superseded, except in France, by do. See sol- 
missation and do^. 

Uta (u'tll), n. [NL. (Baird and Girard, 18.')2), 

< Utah/' one of the Territories of the United 
States.] A genus of very small American liz- 
ards of the family hjnanidse, nearly related both 
to Holbrookia and to Sceloporus. 'ruerc are several 
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species, as U. eleganSy U. stonaburiana, U. omatOf etc., 
inhabiting western regions of the United States, as from 
Utah southward. 

Utamania (u-ta-ma'ni-a), 71. [NL. (Leach, 
1816), also Utumania.'] A genus of Aleidse, 
whose type is the razor-billed auk, Aim or Uta- 
mania tarda, chiefly differing from AJea proper 
in havii^ the wings sufficiently developed for 
flight. See cut under racorhiU. 

UtasL Utist (u'tas, u'tis), n. [Also utass, utast ; 
< ME. utas, < OF. files, utas, utus, utaves^ oitieves, 
oitauves, octaves, F. octaves, the octave of a fes- 
tival, pi. of octave, octave, = Sp. Pg. octava «= It. 
ottava, an octave; < L. octavas (die^: see octave.] 
1. The octave of a festival, a legal term, or other 
particular occasion — that is, the space of eight 
days after it, or the last d^ of that space of 
time : as, the utas of Saint Hilary. 

QuodGawein, . . . **let vs sette the day of spousaile;" 
and than toke thei day to-geder the vtas after, and com 
thus spekynge in to the halle. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ili. 449. 
of a feest, octaves. Palsgrave. 

Hence— 2. Bustle; stir; unrestrained jollity 
or festivity, as during the octave of a festival. 

By ^ mass, here will be old Utu ; It will be an excel- 
lent stratagem. Shak. , 2 Hen. IV. , 11. 4. 22. 

tj^(ut), n. [Native name.] A member of a 
American Indians who belo^ to the 
ohoshone family, and dwell in Utah, CSlorado, 
and ueighbo];ing regions. 


Utenail (u-ten'sil, former^ also u'ten-sil), n. 
[EarW mod. E. utensile; ME. utensyl; < OP. uten- 
siZc, F. ustensih (with s erroneously inserted in 
imitation of OF. ustil, ostil, P. outil, implement 
(see hiisilement), or use) = Sp. utensilio = P^. 
utensilio = It. utensile, < L. utensile, usually m 
pi. utensilia, a thing fit for use, a utensil, neut. 
of utensilis, fit for uso, useful, < uti, use: see 
use^. Cf. uUI^,] Au instrument or implement : 
as, utetisils of war; now, more especially, au in- 
strument or vessel in common use in a Kitchen, 
dairy, or the like, as distinguished from agri- 
cultural implefnenU and mechanical tools.. 

The Cruciflxcfl and other ITtensils wore dispos'd in order 
tor beginning the nroces«i(>n. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to .lorusalem, p. 72. 

I earnestly intreat you to get the utensils for observing 
the Quantities of Ealii which fall at York, wliich will bo 
au ex)>erlmunt exceedingly acccpt-u)>lc to every curious 
person. IK. Derhatn, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. SIC. 

=Sjrn. Implement, Instrument, etc. See tool. 

uteri, n. Plural of uterus. 

uterine (u'te-rin), a. f=r F. iiterin = Sp. Pg. 
It. uterino, 'i LL. uteriniis. born of the same 
mother, lit. of the (same) womb, < Ij. uterus, 
womb: see utej’us.] 1. Of or ])ertaining to 
the uterus or womb: as, uterine complnints. — 
2. Born of the same mother, but by a different 
father. 

He [Francis Bacon) hnd a uterine brother, At»thony 
Bacon, who was a very great staiesnian, aiidinin h beyond 
his brother Francis for the Politltines. 

Aubrey, Lives (Francis Bacon). 

Uterine artery, a branch of the anterior division of the 
internal iliac artery, very tortuous in its course along the 
side of the uterus between ilu* layers of tlie broad llga- 
ineiit, giving off numerous limnches, which ramify on the 
anterior and posterior surfaces and in the substance of 
tiic utt^rns.— Uterine cake. See placenta, 1 (fl).— Ute- 
rine gestation, plexus, sinus, dee the nouns.— ute- 
rine sac, in uscidiuns. the shortened ami widened ewi- 
duct, containing the ovarian follicle and nvnin. Its uvidn- 
oal part is applied to the wall of the ovicyst, or iiicnlmtory 
pouch, while the other or limei half contains the oviun. — 
Uterine souffle. Same mi)laoetUal soujjle (which see, un- 
der ;;2ac«afa/).— Uterine tubes, tympanites, vellum, 
dec the nouns. 

uterocopulatory (u^to - rO - kop'u - la - to - ri ), a. 
Vaginal or copulat»)ry, as certiiiii sexual pas- 
sages of hermaphrodite gastropods : correlated 
with uterodeferent. 

Uterodeferent (u^te-ro-def'^r-ent), a. Oviducal 
or deferent, as certain sexual* passages of her- 
maphrodite gastropods: correlated with utero- 
eopulatory. 

uterogestatiou (fr’'te-rd-jo8-ta'shpn), u. [< L. 
uterus, uterus, + geHta'tio{n-), gestathui.] Ges- 
tation in the womb from conception to birth. 

uteromauia (fU'te-ro-ma'ni-ji), 71. Nyini)homa- 
iiia. 

uterus (u'to-rns), 71 . ; jd. uteri (-ri). [=r F. uterus 
= 8p. uteiro = Pg. It. utet'o, < L. fiterus, also 
utcr and uterum, tho womb, belly ; cf. Or. mripa, 
the womb: aeo hysteria.] 1. the womb; that 
part of tho female sexual nassago to wlii<‘h a ri]»e 
ovum is conveyed from the ovary, and in which 
it is detained in gestation until the fetus is ma- 
tured and expelled in parturition . it is a section of 
an ovidmd, originally a Milllerlaii duct, aniurged, tiiick- 
eiied, united with its fellow of tho opposite sIMc, orotlicr- 
wise inodifitid, to serve as u resting-place for the ovum 
while this is developed to or toward inaturity us an embryo 
or a fetus, whence it is then discharged througli a cloaeu or 
a vagina. The uterus Is single in most Monodclphia, and 
double in Duielphia and Onvithodelphia. When united, 



Dlagranmwitic SecUon of Gravid Utcru«i of Huni.^n Female, showing 
Ji!,]x>suioti of the fetus and fetal api^end.iges. 

«, Utern*.. r, its neck or cervix; t. Fallopian tube; du, decidua 
fderin.i , ds, dcculua scrotma ; dr, decidua reflexa, that part of the 
deetduct Jiicriii.i which Is reflected over the ovum and ctHiscqucntly 
envelops tlic chonon ; ch, chorion, or tnitermosl fetal enveloii proper 
(nrigin.illy the ccU-wan of the ovum), lined by am, the amnion, or in- 
nermost feltil envelop, in the cavity of which the fetus floau in the 
hduor aiiiiiii; nb, the aircaily shrunken umtdilral vesicle lying lit- 
tween the .iinnion and the chorion : ai, allantois, forming the uavcl- 
strinc. or umbihcal cord, and the feui ourl of the placenta ; a, a, 
chorionic vilh, most of which enter into the formation of the placen- 
to i ar os tincae, or mouth of the womb. 


but incompletely it constitutes a uterus hicomis, or two- 
homed womb. In birds the name itfents Is given to that 
terminal part of the oviduct where the egg is detainee^ to 
receive its shell. The nou-pregnant human uterus is a 
pear-shaped organ about S inches long, with a broad, flat- 
tened part above (the body\ and a narrow, more oylindrical 
part below (the cervIxX Within is a cavity which passes 
out into tile Fallopian tuiie on each side above, and below 
opens into tlie vagina. Tlie cavity narrows as It passes into 
the cervix at the internal os, and continues downward as 
the cervical canal, to terminate at the external os uteri or 
08 tincro. Tho litcrns is siijiported liy tho broad ligament, 
a transverse fold of peritoneum w-hich embraces it on each 
side, and by accessory ligaments, such as the round, vesico- 
uterine, and recto-utcriuc ligaments. It consists of a se- 
rous or peritoneal coat, a middle coat of smooth muscular 
libers, forming most of its thickness, and an epithelial 
lining. See also cut under peritoimvm. 


2. In invertebratos, as Vermes, a special sec- 
tion of tho oviduct, or suudry appendages of 
tho oviduct, which subserve a uterine func- 
tion. Oegcnhain'^ Comp. Aiiat. (trans.), p. 182. 
See cuts under fjerfuariinn, Rhahdoecela, Cestoi- 
dea, and Acmatoidea . — 3. In P^tngi. See peridi- 
inn — ^Antefleotion of the uterus. See ante/leetion.— 
Antevarslon of the uterus.*' See afUevendon.- Atbor- 
VltSS of the uterus, pinnate folds (if the mucous mem- 
brane of the cervix uteii.™ Bifid uterus, a uterus hav- 
ing two bodies instead of one: same os uterus bicornis.—- 
Bilocular uterus. See uterus bilocularis.~Body Of the 
uterus. Same us corpus uteri (wbicli sec, under corpus). 
— Cervix uteri. Sec cervix. — Corpus uteri. See corpus. 
— DefectUS uteri, complete congenital absence of the 
uterus.— Double-mouthed uterus, same as uterus bi- 
/on V.— Double uterus, uterue duplex, same us uterus 
iiidciphys.— Fundus of the uterus, fUndus uteri. Soe 
fundus.— Gravid uterus, the woml) during pregnancy; 
containing the product of Concciition.— Heart-Shaped 
uteruB, uterus cordlformls, an imperfect Utci iw bicor- 
nis, the fninins being sligtftly depressed in the middle, so as 
to give the organ a heart-sliuped appearance.— Hernia 
of the uterus, a very rare condition in which the womb 
is forced through the middle line of the abdominal wall 
or through the Inguinal or fcinornl ring ; liysterorele.— 
Hour-glasB contraction of the uterus, a circular con- 
trni'tlon of thi> intcmul os, occurring in rare instances 
immediately after childhirtli, thus dividing the womb 
into two cavities, iu the upper of which the placenta may 
he retained.— Inertia Of &e UteruB, weak and ineffec- 
tive contractions of the uterus during childhirth.— In* 
fantUe uterus, an undeveloped uterus.— In utero. in 
the womb. Inversion of the uterus, an accident that 
sometimes, thougli rarely, o(‘Cifrs after delivery, In which 
the flabliy uterus ttirns iiiside out.— Involution of the 
uterus, the process of restoration of the uterus to Its 
original size after ehildhirth. Tills occurs through fatty 
dugeuei’ation of the liypertrophled uterine rnusole.— Isth- 
mus of the uterus, a slight circular depression on the 
external siirfatte of the W'OiiiIk corresponding to the loca- 
tion of the internal os.— NeCK Of the uterUB. i4ame aa 
ccrcix uteri (v h leh see, under cervix).— Oue-homed UtS- 
rUB. Same as uterus unicoruw. — Os Uteri, tht' mouth 
of the worn)).— Os Uteri extemum, the external os or 
mouti) of the womb, forming the opening into the vagina. 
—Os uteri lutenium,the iuiernal os, at the junction of 
tlie eervix wiiii the ( orpiis of the womb.- Pregnant 
uterus. Hame ns tfratHd v/cn/M.— Procidentia of the 
uterus, an extiggerated condition of prolapse, in which 
the organ pusses through th<‘ vulvar oriflee.— Prolapss 
Of the uterus, a descent of the womb from its nroper 
position, owing to relaxation of the jiarts normally sus- 
taining it.— Puerperal uterus, the ntems after child- 
blith and hiifore the com]iletion of involution. — Retrac- 

tores uterL Hee refractor.— Retrofiection of the 
uterus. Hcc retro flection. — Retroversiou of the ute- 
rus. See retroversion.- RuptUTS Of the UtSTUS. (a) 

A tear in the wall of the womb, taking place during labor 
when there is an inipcdiinent to the descent of the child: 
a rare and usually fatal uceideni, (b) Same ns hernia cf 
the f/trrus.— Septate Utsrua Hume as uterus Inloeu- 
laris.- Bubln volution of the uterus, delayed or Incom- 
plete involution of the uterus.- Two-chambersd ute- 
rus. Same as uterus bilocularis. - TWO-horned UteruS. 
Hame as uterus tneornis. - UterUB hiCOruis, a two-horned 
womb, resulting Irom incoinph^te union of right and left 
oviducts. It Is normal in vaiious aniinals, abnormal in 
wuinan.— Uterus hiforis, a septate utcnis in which the 
HCtdum exists only at the external os, the cavity above 
being single.— Uterus hilocularis, a uterus the cavity 
of whicJi is iliviiled into two hy a septum. It is distln- 
guislied from uterus hicornls by there being no traces of 
a division on the surface of the organ.— UterUS COrdi- 
formis. Hee heart’Shnped wb-rt/u.— UterUB didslphys, 
or uterus diadelphys.a comlition in which two separate 
organs, dlKtinct in all their parts, exist. Also double ute- 
run.— Uterus masculinus, Siune as prostatic vesicle 
(which see, under prostatic). Also called utriculus mascu- 
linus, utriculuH hominis, utriculus urcthrte, vagina mas- 
culina, sinus prostatu-us sinus pocvldris. and vesieula 
prostatica.—fSt&mB unicomiB, a defective uterus re- 
sulting from uhst'iice or ui rested (h’velopnient of one MUl- 
lerian duct, in consi'qnein «• of which hut one lateral half 
of tlie uterus lias been formed. 


Utetheisa (u-to-thi'sa), ?/. [NL. (Htilmer, 
1816).! Aictp- 
riiiH of Lorn- 
liycicl inoths, 
of tho fam- 
ily Lithosi- 
idw, coiitairj- 
,iiiK a fpw 
boautifiilly 
colored • spe- 
cies of mod- 
erate size, 
having tho uiiteiiTia; simyiio iu both sexes. The 
genus is represented in all quarters of the globe, U. jvuZ* 




Vtetlieisa 

Mia alone ooourring in Bnrope, Asia, Africa, and Aiiatra* 
lia. CT. (Deiopeia) heUa is a common North American 
il^ieB of a crimson color with white and black spots, 
n^se larva feeds upon plants of the genera Myrica, 
Letpedeta, CrottUaria, and Prunus. 

TTtgard (ut'gd.rd), n, [< Icel. utgarthary the outer 
bwlding, the abode of the giant Vtgartha LoU; 
< uU out, + garthVf a yard : see garthi^ and yard. 
Gf. Midgard.} In JScand, myth, fthe abode of the 
giants: the realm of Utgard-Loki. 

Utia (u'ti-h), w. [Also hutia: W, Ind.] A West 
Indian ociodont rodent of the genus Capromys. 

ntilet (u'til), a, [< F. utile s Sp. Pg. util = It. 
utile, < L. utilis, serviceable, useful, < uri, use: 
seeatfc^.] Useful; profitable; beneficial. 

The boke of Nurture for men,Beruaunte8,and chyldren, 
with Stans puer ad mensam, newly corrected, very vtyU 
and necessary vnto all youth. 

Babeei Book (E. E. T. B.), p. Ixxxvii. 

utlliBable, ntlUsatioii, etc. See uUlisahk, etc. 

utilitarian (^-til-i-ta'ri-an), a, and n, [< util^ 
ity + ^arian, Ct.F, uUlttaire,'} 1. a. Consist- 
ing in or pertaining^ to utility; having regard 
to utility rather than beauty and the like; spe- 
cifically, making the greatest good of the great- 
est number the prime consideration. See the 
quotations. 

It was in the winter of 1822 -28 tliat I formed the plan 
of a little society, to be composed of young men agree- 
ing in fundamental principles — ttcknowleilglng Utility as 
their standard in etliicB and i)Olitio8. . . . The fact would 
hardly be worth mentioning, but for the circumstance that 
the name 1 gave to the society X had planned was the 
UtUitwrian Society. It was the first time that any one 
had taken tho title of utilitarian^ and the term made its 
way into the language from this humble source. 1 did 
not invent the word, but found it in one of Gait's novels, 
"The Annals of tho Parish." J, S, Mitt. 

The pursuit of such happiness is taught by the iritfita- 
rian philosophy, a phrase used by Bentham himself In 
1802, and therefore not invented by Mr. J. 8. Mill, as he 
supposed, in 1823. Encyc. Brit., II. 676. 

n. «. Ouo who holds the doctrine of utili- 
tarianism. 

I told my people tliat I thought they had more sense 
than to secede from Christianity to become UtilUariam ; 
for that it would lie a oonfession of ignorance of tlie faith 
they deserted, seeing that it was the main duty inculcated 
by our religiim to do all in morals and manners to which 
the newfangled doctrine of utility pretended. 

Quit, Annals of tlie Parish (1821), xxxv. 

Qtilitarianisin (f-til-i-tri'ri-an-izm), n, [< uHlU 
tarian + -tm.] The doctrine that the greatest 
happiness of tho greatest number should be 
the sole aim of all public action, together with 
the hedonistic theory of ethics, upon which this 
doctrine rests, utilitarianism originated with the 
marquis Gesare Bonesana Beccaria (1736 -98), but its great 
master was Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832X He held that 
the sole possible rational motive is the expectation of 
plcMure, as measured by the intensity, propinquity, and 
duration of the pleasure, and the strength of the expec- 
tation. Utilitarian ethics, however, does not insist that 
such oonslderatious need or ought to determine action in 
special oases, but only thst the rules of morals should 
be founded urioii them. These views greatly, and advan- 
tageously, influenced ethical thought and legislation in 
Erance, England, and the United States. 

QtilltftriaAiJBe (u-til-i-ta'ri-au-iz), v. f. ; pret. 
and up. utilitarianised, ppr. utititarianising, 
[< utilitarian + •ise.'] To act as a utilitarian 
toward; cause to serve a utilitarian purpose. 
[Hare.] 

Matter-of-fact people, . . . who utilitarianizf. every- 
thing. Jmr. C. Merrdith, My Home in Tasmania. 

utility (fi-til'l-ti), n. ; pi. utiliUce (-tiz). [< ME. 
utilitee, utylite, < OF. utilUe, F. utiliU = Bp. 
utUidad as Pg. utilidade as It. utiliUl, < L. 
utiUta{U)8, usefulness, serviceableness, profit, 
useful: seettfito.] 1. The character of 
being useful; usefulness; profitableness; the 
state of being servioeable or conducive to some 
desirable or valuable end. 

Bootes Bmale.of noon uiUUee 
Cutte of for let&ng of fertllitee. 

Husbondrie <£. E. T. S.), p. 70. 

By utmty is meant that property in any object whereby 
it tends to produce benefit advantage, pleasure, good, or 
happiness. Jtwnu, PoL Eoou., p. 42. 

An undertaking of enormous labour, and yet of only 
very partial utility. 

Fitudward Ball, Modem EngHsh, p. 86. 
2, Use; profit. 

That money growyng of snche talagis be in the kepyng 
of llii. sad men and trewe, ahd that to be chosen, ana out 
of their kepyng fur neceasites and vtyUUi of the same 
cite, and not odur wyse to be spent 

AmoUPt Chnm. (1602), p. 6. 

8. A useful thing. 

What we produce, or desire to produce, is always, as M. 
Say rlglitly terms it an utility. Labour Is not creative of 
objects, but of utUitieu. J. & MiU, Pol. Econ., I. ill. 1 1. 

FuMmiUr UtUltlri. Sm particufar.—Bsq^Olktiblt 
8eefwvM«i^e.«gyiLi AdiNinita4^,Bsiu^ 

See advantage and heoMdlt, 
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urillty-mau (u-tiFMi-man), n. In ihaat lang,, 
an actor of tke smallest in a play. A 
supernumerary is called a uHUtu-man, or is said 
to have gone into tbe ** utility," when he has a 
part with words given bim. 

nriUzable (u'ti-li-za-bl), a. [< uHUze + •able,"] 
Capable of being utilized. Also spelled utilise 
able, 

utilization (u^ti-li-za'sltipn), n. [< utilize + 
•ation,] The act of utilizing or turning to ac- 
count, or the state of being utilized. Also 
spelled utilisation, 

A man of genius, but of genius that evaded utUitalion, 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 68. 

utilize (u'ti-liz), V, t,; pret. andpp. utilized, ppr. 
utilizing, [ar F. utiliser as Pg. uUlizar as It. 

utilizzare; as utile 4* •ize,] To turn to profitable 
account or use ; make useful; make use of: as, 
to utilize a stream for driving machinery. Also 
spelled utilise, 

A variety of new compounds and combinations of words 
(are contained in Barlow’s **Golumbiad’‘J ... as, to utiL 
iae: to vagrate, &c. Edinburgh Bev., XV. 28. 

In the Edinburgh Beview for 1809 . . . exception is 
taken to . . . utuize. , , . ITHlize, a word botli useful 
and readily intelligible, was very slow in becoming nat- 
urallxed. FUsedioard Hall, Modern English, p. 128. 

Utilizer (u'ti-li-z6r), n. [< utilize 4- -crl.] One 
who or that which utilizes. Also spelled utiU 
iser, 

Ut iulka (ut in^frft). [L. : ut, as ; infra, below : 
see infra-,] As helow. 

Uti pOBSidetis (U'ti pos-i-de'tlR). [L.: uU =: 
ut, as; possidetis, 2d pers. pi. pres. ind. otpos- 
sidere, possess: see possess.} 1. An inter- 
dict of the civil law by which a person who was 
in possession of an immovable was protected 
against any disturbance of his possession. It 
could also be used where there was a suit i^endiiig about 
the title, in order to determine with wliom the possession 
sliould remain diuring the suit. Only the ponamor animo 
dornini was protected, except in a few cases where the 
protection ox the interdict was extended to certain per- 
sons who had the mere physical possession. The ques- 
tion of good faith was as a rule uiiimTOrtant, except 
tliat if tne possession had been acquired by force, or by 
stealth, or as a ihere preearinm from the defendant, the In- 
terdict oould not be used against him, but the defendant 


ntacidl* 

IL n. The eztawme limit or eztent 

This night 111 know tho ^ ^ 

Hints and glimpses, germs and crude esmya at neystem, 
ii the utmost they pretend, to. 

Lamb, Imperfect eympatbies. 
To do <mo'g ntmoit, to do all one can. 

Bigoted and intolerant Protestant legiriators did their 
little utmost to oppress their Boman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, even in Ireland. 

Ashton, Social life in Beign of Queen Anne, IL 182. 

Utopia (u-to'pi-A), n, [= F. Vt^e ; < NL. Vto- 
jria (see def.), lit.* Nowhere, K Gr. ov, no, not, 4- 
rdwoc, plac^ spot.] 1 . An imaginary island, de- 



oorresimndlng 

possessionis (for retaining possession), as they were granted 
(except in some oases, almut which the oommentators dif- 
fer) only to persons who had not lost their possession, but 
had merely been disturbed in it 
2. In international law, the basis or principle 
of a treaty which leaves belligerent parties in 
possession of what they have acquired by their 
arms during tho war. 

Utisf, n. Bee utas. 

Utlagaret, n. [< ML. utlagaria, outlawry; see 
outlawry.] Outlawry. 

And anon as the seide utlagare was certyfyed, my Lord 
Tresorer graunted the seid vij. c. marc to my Lord of Norf- 
folk, for the arrerag of hys sowde qeyl ho was in Scotland. 

Poston Letters, I. 41. 

Utlandt, n, and a. Same as outland, 
utlaryt, Utlaxiryt, W. [< ml. ^utlaria, utlagana, 
outlav^: see outlawry.] Outlawry, Camden, 
Bemains, Surnames. 

utl^ationt (ut-le-ga^shon), n . [For *uilagation, 
< Mi. utUwatio{n^, < utlagare, outlaw; see out- 
law, p.] The act of outlawing; outlawry. 8. 
Butler, Hudibras, III. i. 205. 

utmost (ut'mdst), a, and n. [< ME. utmest, ute- 
mest, utemmste, outemeste, < AB. utemest, ytmest, 
ytemest, < ut, out, 4- double superl. suffix ^m-est: 
see out and -most. Of. outmost, a doublet of ut- 
most; et, also uttermost,] I. a, suverl, 1. Being 
at the furthest point or extremity or bound; 
furthest; extreme; last. 

Take you off his utmost weed, and beholde the comeli- 
nesse, beautie, and riches which He hid within his inward 
sense and sentence. HakluyVs Voyages, To the Reader. 

Many wise men have miscarried in praising great de- 
signee before the utmost event 

Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuus. 

A white gull flew 

Straight toward the utmost boundaiy of the Bast 

E, W, Oildsr, New Bay, Prelude. 

2, Of the greatest or highest degree, number, 
Quantity, or the like: as, the utmost assiduity; 
the utmost harmony; the utmost misery or hap- 
piness. 

Ill . . . undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, 

In |)eaoe, to his titmoslfiml. 

NAaifc„Oor.,Ul. 1.826. 

Msny haue dme their utmoH best, sincerely and truly, 
according to th«r conceit opinion, and vnderetanding: 

Quoted la Oapt, John Smith's True Traveli, It lOR 

He showed the uttnose avereion to huslneei. 

JPesseott Verd. and Isa., it 8. 


-2. [t e,] A place or state of ideal perfection. 

Unionists charged Socialism with incoherent raving 
about impossible utopias, whilst doing nothing praotioal 
to protect any single trade. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVL 726. 

8. Any imaginary region. 

Some say it [the Fhcenix] liveth in Aethiopia, others in 
Arabia, some in Aegypt, others in India, and some I thinke 
in Utopia, for such must that be which is described by 
Lactantius— that is, which neither was singed in the com- 
bustion of Phaeton, or overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Bencalion. Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., ilL 12. 

4. In entom,, a genus of coleopterous ingeots. 
Thomson, 1864. 

Utopian (ti-to'pi-an ), a. and n. [< Utopia 4- -an.] 

1. o. 1. Of, pertaining to, or resenibling Uto- 
pia. — 2. [1. c.] Founded upon or involving 
imaginary or ideal perfection ; chimerical. 

Utopian parity is a kind of government to he wished for, 
rather than effected. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Bcader, p. 64. 
8. R. c.] Belon^ng to no locality: as, titular 
and utopian bishops," Bingham, Antiquities, 
iv. 6. 

n. n. l. An inhabitant of Utopia. 

Such subtile opinions as few but Utopiani are likely to 
fall into we in this climate do not greatly fear. * 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

2. [?. <?.] One who forms or favors schemes sup- 
posed to lead to a state of perfect happiness. 
Justice, virtue, etc. ; an ardent but impractical 
political or social reformer; an optimist. 

utopianism (q-td'pi-an-izm), n, [< utopian 4* 
48m.] Tho characteristic views or bent of mind 
of a utopian; ideas founded on or relating to 
ideal social perfectibility ; optimism. 

Utopianism : that is another of the devil’s pet words. 1 
believe the quiet admission which we are all of us so ready 
to make, that because things have long been wrong, it fa 
Impossible tbev should ever be right, is one of the most 
fatal sources ox misery and crime. 

Buskin, Architecture and Painting, U. 

Utopianizer (u-t6'pi-an-i-z6r), n. [< utopian 4- 
-iz-er,] Bame as utopian, n,, 2, Southey, The 
Doctor, ccxli. Also spelled [Kare.l 

Utopiast (u-to'pi-ast), n. [< utopia 4** -ast,] A 
utopian. [Bare.] 

But it is the weakness of Utopiasts of every class t«>place 
themselves'outside the pale of their own system. 

Westminster Bev., CXXVII. 180. 

Utoplcalt (u-top'i-kal), a. [< utopia (see Utopia) 
4- 4o-al,] ' Utopian. Bp, Hall, Works, II. 368. 

Utopigm (u't 9 -pizm), n, [< utopia 4- -ism,] 
Utopianism. [Kare.] 

It is utopiem to believe that the state will have more 
unity, more harmony, more patriotisni, because you have 
suppressed the family and pro|»erty. Cye. Pol. Sei,, III. 26& 

Utopist (U't6-pist), n. [< utopia 4- 4st.] A 
utopian; an optimist. 

Like the utopists of modem days, Plato has developed 
an a priori theory of what the State should be. 

O, H. Lome, History of Philosophy (ed. 1880X 1. 27a 
Utraqulsm (u'tr^kvrizm), n. [< L. ufraqiee, 
neut. pi. of uter'gue, both, one and the other, 
als9 each, either (< uter, each, either (see whe- 
therT), 4- -que, and), + -tsm.] The doctrines of 
the Utraquists or Calixtines, whose chief tenet 
was that communicants should partake in both 
kinds (that is, of the cup as well as of the bread) 
in the Lord’s Supper. See CalixUnel. 


Utraquist (d'tr^kwist), n. [< Utraqu{ism) 4- 
-tsf.] One of tne Calixtines, o: 

Hussites. Bee Calhttinel, 


uei^or conservatiTe 


Utrecht velyet. See velvet, 
uMde (fi'tri-kl), n, [< P. utrusule, < L. «8ri- 
culus, a little leather bag or bottle, also (only 
in Pliny) a bull or husk of grain, a rad or csly- 
ele of a flower, the abdomen of bees, a little 
uterus (confused with dterus, womb), dim. of 
flfsr, a leather bag or bottle.] 1. A small sao, 
cyst, bsf , or reservoir of the body ; an ordinary 
bistologioal oelL — 2. The common sinus of tbe 
inner ear; the larger of two sacs in the ves^ 



utrlcla 

bule of the naembranoiis labyrinth of the ear 
(thesmaUerone being the eacoule), lodged in the 
fovea bemielliptiea, of oval and laterally oom- 
nroBsed shape, oommunioating with the open- 
ings of the membranous semicircular canals, and 
indirectly also with the saccule. Also called 
saeeulw oommuniSf aaooulus hemiellipUcm^ aao- 
cuius aemiovdUia, utrUmim veaUhuU,-^^. In 
a seed-vessel consisting of a very thin loose 
pericarp^ inclosing a single seed; anythin bot- 
tle-like or bladder-like body, as the nerigyni- 
um of Carex. See outs under Sarcooatua and 
Perigynium, Also utriculua in all senses.— 
mtmal or xirlmordlal utricle. See prinwrdiai.— 
Utricle of ^e urethra. Same as proeta(icveeic<« (which 
see, under ^wtaHe), For other names, see uUtvm maacu- 
linutt under utoriM.— Utrlde of the vestibule. See 
def. 2.- 

utricular (u-trik'u-lftr), a. [= F. utrieulaire = 
Sp. Pg. uti^ular; of. L. utriculariua, a bagpi- 
per, a ferryman, lit. pertaining to a hag, < L. 
utriculua^ a leather bag: see utricle 1. Of or 
pertaining to a utricle, in any sense ; resem- 
Dling a utricle; forming a utricle, or having 
utricles. — 2. Resembling a utricle or bag : spe- 
cifically applied in chemistry to the condition 
of certain substances, as sulphur, the vapor of 
which, on coming in contact with cold bodies, 
condenses in the form of globules, composed of 
a soft external pellicle filled with liquid. 

TJtricUlaxia (^-trik-u-la'ri-tt), n, [Nj-j. (Linnce- 
ua, 1737), < L. utriculua, a li’ag: see utricle,'] A 
remarkable genus of plants, the bladderworts, 
the type of the order LenUhulariese, once known 
as LmUhuXaria (Rivinus. 1690). They are charac- 
terized by having a two-parted calyx with entire eegnients. 
The genua comprlaea about 160 apeoies, or nearly the enth'e 
order, principally tropical, and American or Australian, 
aome of them widely diatribnted over the world. Their 
charaoteriatio habit is tiiat of elongated floating rootleaa 
stems, clothed with close whorls of capillary and repeat- 
edly forking green leavea by some considered as branches, 
in most cases elegantly dissected and fringe-like. These 
become massed toother at the apex into a small, bright- 
green roundilh bful or winter-bud. The flowers ore soli- 
tary of raoemed, two-lipped, strongly personate and 
spurred, usually yellow, and borne on mostly naked 
scapes projecting from the water; they resemble other- 
wise those of the other persuiiat>e orders, but have a glo- 
bose free central placenta, like the PriiMdacem. Most 
Bj^oles produce |p'dat numbers of amtill, obliquely ovoid 


ing 


Idera, formed of a thin, delicate membrane, o] 
at the smaller end by a very elastic valvular lid, and 


open- 
ly a very elastic valvular lid, and 
covered within by projecting quadrifld processes, ser . ing 
as absorbent organs, and each composed of four divergent 
anns mounted on a short pedicel. The bladders serve, 
like various appendages in other insectivorous plants, for 
the absorption of soft animal matter, forming traps for 
minute water-insects, larvm, entomostracans, and tardi- 
grades. Other species ai'e terrestrial, growing upon moist 
earth, and often bearing a rosette of linear or spatulate 
leaves, or sometimes covered with bladders, as the aquatic 
raecles. A few species are epiphytes, and produce blad- 
ders on multifld rhizomes, as fn iT. montana of tropical 
America. In this and several other species the plant also 
forms numerous tubers, which serve as reservoirs of water, 
and enable these, unlike nil other species, to grow in dry 



Flowering Plant of Greater Bladderwort {JJtrimlaria vulgaris). 


a, corolla; S, pIsUI, longitudinal section ; r, fruit; <f. part of the leaf 
with.a Uadder. 

^sce^ There are 14 species in the United States, of which 
U , xndgaria is the most widely distributed. U. datuUatina, 
a common coast species, bears numerous globose whitish 
oustojumous flowers, besides the normal ones, which are 
broadly personate and yellow. Two species, chiefly of the 
Atlantic coast, U, purpurea and U. rempinata. are excep- 
tional In their purple flowers. P. nelumbi/olia of Brazil 
IS singular in its growing only in water lodged In the dilated 
Mtf-iiMea of alarge TUUmdeia, and propagating not only 
DT set^ but also by runners which grow from one host 
plant to the next 


1 (^-tiik'fl-l&t), a. [< NL. utrieulatua, 

^ Ai. utrUmtua^ a Ulftle bag : see utricU,] Hav- 
«• Jtncle; foniaed into a utricle ; utricular. 
TOtenULn. Hural of 
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UtricuUferoiU ($-trik-fi-li£'e-rus),a. [< L. utri~ 
culua^ a little bag^ 4* ferre « E. hearK] In hot^ 
beanns or producing utricles or bladders. 
Utrioiluorm (^-trik^-li-f6rm), a, J< L. utricur 
lua^ a little bag (see* utricle)^ + firma^ form: 
see/orw.] In 6of., having the form of a utri- 
cle; utricular. 

uMculoid (u-trik'u-loid), a. K L. utrieuluSf a 
little hag, + Gr. ei(hg, form.] Same as utriculi- 
form, 

uMcttlose (u-trik^u-lds), a, [< L. utriculua^ a 
little bag: see utricle.] In bot^ same as utric^ 
ular, 

UtriculllB (u-trik'u-lus), n. ; pi. utriculi (-li). 
[NL.: see utricle.} In anat.y eool,., and hot, 
same as utricle. 

The differences which are seen in it are partly due to 
tlie way In which the two cavities of the vestibule, the 
ttfnculfis and sacoulus, are connected together, and to the 
course taken by the semicircular canals which spring 
from the former. Oegenbaur^ Comp. Anat (trails. X p. 635. 

Utriculus hominls, utrloulus xnasoulinus. Same hs 
uterua maaeulinua. See proatatie veaiele^ umler proatatie. 
—Utrloulus prOStatiOttS. Same as proatatie ainua (which 
see, under prosfafioX—UtrlOlIlltB urethra, the prostatio 
vesicle.— UtrlculuS vestlhuli. Same as utriele, 2. 

tttriform (u'tri-f6rm), a. [< L. wfer, a leather 
bottle, •¥ forma, form.] Bhapod like a leather 
bottle. 

They may Ihj leathern-bottle-shamed (yir{form). 

Quart. Jour. Gaol. Soc.^ XLV. ill. 566. 

utter (ut'Cr), a. and n. [< ME. utter, uttur, nitre, 
< AS. utera, utterra, uttra^ ytra = OFries. utere 
s= OHG. usero, ussero = Icel. yiri = Bw. yttre = 
Dan. ydre, adj. ; cf. early ME. utter, < AS. utor, 
uttor = OB. utar = OHG. uzar, uzer, MHG. uzer, 
G. duaser, adv. and prep.; compar. of AB. ut, 
etc., out: see out, and or. outcr^, of wliich utter 
is a doublet.] I, a. If. That is or lies on the 
exterior or outside; outer. 

J omun [yeoman] vaaber be-fore the dore, 

11 vttur chambur lies on the flore. 

Babetia Book (E. E. T. B.X p. 316. 
To the Bridge's utter gate I came. 

Spenaer, F. Q., IV. x. 11. 
Then he brought me fortli into the utter court. 

Ezek. xlvi. 21. 

He compassed the inner Oltty with three walls, & the 
vtter Citty with as many. Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 66. 

2t. Situated at or beyond the limits of some- 
thing; remote from some center ; outward: out- 
side of any place or space. 

Thor lakketh nothing to thyn vtter eyen 
That thou nart blind. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Talo< I. 468. 
Through vtter and through middle darkneSs lK>rne. 

Milton, P. L., ill. 10. 

3. Complete ; total ; entire ; perfect ; absolute. 

Tliy foul dis^ace 
And uffer ruin of tlie house of York. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 1. 264. 
Gentlemen, ye be utter strangers to mo; I know you not 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 184. 
A low despairing cry 
Of utter misery ; **Let me die I " 

Whittier, The Witch’s Daughter. 

4. Peremptory; absolute; unconditional; un- 
qualified; final. 

Utter refusal. Clarendon. 

Utter banister. See outer bar, under ouUri. 

II. w. The extreme; the utmost. 

I hike my leave readie to countervailo all your cour- 
tesies to the utter of my power. 

Aubrey, Lives, Walter Ealeigh. 
lExccssive pressurel produces an irregular indented sur- 
face, which by workmen Is said to be full of vftera. 

0. Byrne, Artisan’s Handlxiok, p. 886. 

utter (ut'(*r), V. t. [< ME. wffren, outren (= LG. 
iitern = MHG. uzem, inzern, G. duaaern = Hw. 
yttra = Dan. ytre), put out, utter, < AS. utor, 
uttor, out, outside: see utter, a. Cf. out, r.] 1. 
To put out or forth; expel ; emit. 

Who, having this inward overthrow in himself, was the 
more vexed that he could not uUter the rage thereof upon 
his outward enemies. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

He looked in vain for the sago Nicholas Vedder, with his 
broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds 
of tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches. 

Irving, Hip van Winkle. 

2. To dispose of to the public or in the way of 
trade ; specifically, to ^ut into circulation, as 
money, notes, base com, etc. : now used only 
in the latter specific sense. 

With danger vitren we al our chaffare ; 

Orel prees at market maketh dere ware. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt), 

fL 521. 

Marchaunies do utter . , . wares and commodities. 

Sir T. JSlyot, The Govemour, lit 80. 
Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that tttteri them. 

Shak., S. and J., v. L 67. 


attarer 

The coinage of 1788 (which was never uUarad In Ire- 
laodX JLaeky, Eng. in ISth Cent, vii. 

3. To give public expression to ; disclose ; pub- 
lish ; pronounce ; speak: reflexively, to give ut- 
terance to, as one’s thoughts ; express one’s self. 

But noght-for-that so luoche of drede had. 

That vime thes myght outre wurde ne say. 

JRom.. qf Partenay (E. E. T* £LX b 28I6* 
These verv words 

I've heard him utter to his son-in-law. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 8. 186. 
Stay, sister, I would utter to you a busiuezs, 

But I am very loath. 

Wabater, Devil'a Law-Case, UL 8. 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

Addiaon, Ode, Spectator, No. 466. 

4. In law, to deliver, or offer to deliver, as an 
unlawful thing for an unlawful purpose, agjntt 8. 
Utter, JSnwuiate, Pronounce, Deliver, express, broach. 
Utter Is the most general of the itallcizec} wt>rdi ; it ap- 
plies to any audible voice : as, to vtter a sigh, a shriek, 
an exclamation. The rest apply to words. Enunciate ex- 
presses careful utterance, meaning that each sound or 
word is made completely audible: as, enunciate your words 
distinctly. Pronounce applies to units of speech : as, he 
cannot pronounce the letter "r” ; he pronouncea liis wprds 
indistinctly ; he pronounced an oration at the grave ; he 
pronounced the sentence of death : the last two of these 
imply a solemn and formal utterance. Deliver refers to 
Uie whole speech, including not only utterance, but what- 


ered.'* Deliver still has, however, sometimes its old sense 
of simply iitteiliig or making known In any way. 

Uttert (ut'Cr), adv. [< utter, a.] 1. Outside; 
on the outside ; out. 

I'he portir with his pikis tho put him vtiere, 

And warned him the wlckett while the waoche durld. 

Itiohard the Redeleaa, ilL 882. 

2. Utterly. 

Bo uUer empty of those excellencies 
That tame authorij^. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv. 1. 
It utf-er excludes his former excuse of an allegory. 

Sandya, Travailes, p. 47. 

Utterable (ut/6r-a-bl), a. [< utter + -ahU.] 
Capable of being uttered, pronounced, or ex- 
pressed. 

He hath changed the ineffable name into a name utter- 
able by man, and desirable by all the world. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (^. 1886), I, 68. 

utterableneSB (ut'^r-a-hl-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being utterable. 

utterance^ (ut'^r-ans), n. [< utter + -awev.] 

1 . The act of uttering, (a) A putting forth ; disposal 
by sale or otherwise ; circulation. 

What of our comodiiies haue most vtterance there, and 
what prices will be gluen for them. 

Uakluyt’a Voyagea, I. 800. 
Bui .the English have so ill utiaranoe tor their warm 
Clothes In these hot countries. Sandya, Travailes, p. 95. 
(h) The act of sounding or expressing with the voice ; vocal 
expression ; also, power of speaking ; speech. 

Where so euer knowledge doth acoompanie the witta, 
there best vtterance doth al wales awalte vpon the tonge. 

Aachatn, The Bcholemaster, p. 29. 
Tliey . . . began to sx>euk with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. Acts li 4. 

Even as a man that in some trance hath seen 
More than his wondering utterance can unfold. 

Drayton, Idea, Ivii. 

Her Charms are dumb, they want Utterance. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, lit L 

2. That which is uttered or convoyed by the 
voice ; a word or words : as, tho utter ancea of the 
pulpit. 

I hear a sound of many languages, 

The utterance of nations now no more. 

Bryant, Earth. 

Their emotional uUerancea [those of the lower animals] 
.are rich and various, and, when we once get the right clue 
to tlieir Interpretation, reveal a vast life of pleasure and 
pain, want and sutlsfactinn. 

Svlly, Sensation and Intuition, p, 16. 
Bairel-organ utterance, the involuntary repetition of 
a word or phrase just uttered by tiie speaker or another ; 
echolalla. See also recurring uttoraneea.— BecURlng 
utterances, see rerunifn//.- scanning utterance. 
Same as ayllahic utterance.— Btaccato Utterance. Same 
as ayllabie Syllabic Utterance, a defect in 

speech consisting in an inability to enunciate as a whole 
a word of moretliaii one syllable, in consf;qtienoe of which 
each syllable must be sunnded iiidepoudently as a sepa- 
rate word. 

Utterance^f ( ut'Cr-ans), n, [An expanded form, 
due to confusion with utter, uttemioat, of *uU 
trance, wffraitwov, earlier outrance: see (tutrance.] 
The last or utmost extremity; the hitter end; 
death. 

Come fate Into the list» 

And champion me to the utterance / 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 1. 72. 

Utterer (ut'Cr-6r), n, [< utter, v., + -crl.] One 
who utters. Speoiflcally— (a) One who disposes of, by 
sale or otberwlse. 

Utterera of fish, maintained chiefly ^ fishing. 

Privy Council (ArberA Eng. Garner, L 801> 
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(b) One whn puts into circulation : as, an uMcrar of Wise 
coin. One who pronounces, speaks, discloses, or pub- 
lishes. 

Things are made credible, either by the known condi- 
tion and quality of the uttersr, or ))y the manifest likeli- 
hood of trutli wliich they have in themselves. 

i/ooser, Eocles. Polity, il. 4. 

utterestf (ut'^r-est), a. nuperl, [< ME. uttercMte 
(= OFries. utersUt = OHG. uznrdatOy G. dus- 
serst), suporl. of AS. etc., out: soe out, and 
<?f. utteVf and outercHt, of which utterrst is a 
doublet.] Outermost; extreraest; utmost. 


Tile ut/ereste bark [of trees! is put ayenis dcstemperaunce 
of the hovcne. Cnatecer, Boethius, ill. iirosi- 11. 

uttering (ut'6r-ing), n, [< ME. uttrhiff (= G. 
(mssernuff =s 8w. Dan. yttrinff); verbal ii. of 
uttrr, r.] 1. Publishing; circulation. 


I was minded for a while to have intermitted the uttfir- 
ing of ray writings. 

Spenser, Works, App. ii., Letter to G. H. 

2. Utterance. 

utterless (ut'^r-les), n, [< utter + -less.] That 
cannot be uttoriMl or exprossod in words; un- 
utterable; inexpressible, riiarc.] 

He nieaim to load 

His tongue with the full weight of utterless thonglit. 

Keats. 


utterly (ut'(»r-li), mtr. •[< ME. utterly, utreUj, 
utferli, utterhehe, utterldr (= MEG. utcrlik = 
MHQ. fiserlioh, G. dumrlirlt); < utter + -ly^. 
Cf. outerly, of wliich utterly is a doublet.] In 
an utter inanrHU* ; to tld* full extent ; fully ; per- 
fectly; totally; altogether. , 

Yet most ye kin»we u tljyrige that is lie hynd, 
Touehyng the qiiene, whiuhe is to yow vnkynd , 
And viterly tnitrew in curry tliyng. 

Oener^fdes K. T. 8.), 1. 120. 

Bendy th me utterly word, fori wolic not inelle of it ellys 
thus avysed. Past on Letters, 1. l.'ib. 

May all the wrongs that yon liave done to me 
Be utterly forgotten in my death. 

Jteau, ttwi FI., Mnid's Trage<iy, il. 1. 

Uttermoref (ut'i’T-mdr), a. [< utter + -more.^ 
Outer; further; utter. 

And cast yee out the viiprofltnide nerununt, and send 
yee hym in tt» vtfervurre derknessis. Wyelif', Mat. xxv. ao, 

uttermost (ut'er-most), a. and n. [< ME. uf- 
tvrmest, utUrmaste, utUnufsl, < utter + double 
superl. suftlx see utter and -mout, ami 

cf. ufmout.] I, a. uuperl. Extreme; being in 
the furthest, greatest, or highest degree; ut- 
most. 

Tim vttiremeste ende of all tlic kynne. 

York Plays, p. 886. 

Tt [Romcl should be extended to the uttermost con tines 
of the habitable world. Coryat, (h'udltles, I. 147. 

His aooonnta lie all ready, correct in black-on-white, to 
the uttermost farthing. Carlyle, French Rev., Hi. il, 8. 

IL u. The extreme limit; tiie utmost; the 
highest, greatest, or furthest ; the utmost power 
or extent. 

In the powers and faculties of our souls God requireth 
the utiennosi which our unfeigned atrectiuii towards him 
is able to yieht Ilooken, Eccles. Polity, v. 6. 

He is able lUso to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him. Ueb vli. 25. 

Uttemess (Ut'fir-ncs), u. The character of be- 
ing utter or extrenus t'xtremity. 

Ilttrenf, v. t. A Middle English variant of utter. 
Chaucer. 

XJ-tube (ii'tub), ?i. A glass tube in the shape 
of the letter U, employed in the laboratory 
chiefly for washing or desiccating gases. 

Utum (u'tum), w. [Cingalese name.] A small 
brown owl, Ketupa ceyUmeusis. 

Utwithti and prvji A Middh* Pltiglish form 
of out with. 

UVa (n'va), n. [NL., < L. ura, a grape, also a 
cluster of cranes, a bunch, also the soft ]>alate, 
the uvula.] In hot, a name given to such suc- 
culent indebiscent fruits tls have a central pla- 
centa. * 

Uvaria (u-va'ri-|i), w. [NL. (Linnams, 1737), 
so called with ref. to the berries, < 1 j. uva, a 
grape.] A genus of plants, type of the tribe 
VrariciP in the order AuounetfP. They are chanic- 
tcrised by having flowers with valvate sepals, numerous 
appendaged stamens, many carpels, and many ovules ; the 
reoeptacle and soinetiines the stamens are truncate. The 
genus includes about 44 sf^eoies, natives of tropical Asia 
and Africa. They are climldug or sarmentose shrubs, with 
liairy stems and leaves, and bisexual flowers, usually op- 

} >(«ite the leaves. The (‘orollu is frtHiiiently brown, green- 
•li, or purple, and often densely velvety. The flowers of 



Tiio umous coat or iris at the eye hath a nuisculous 
power, and can diluU; and coiitrnct that round hole in It 
called tile pupil or sight of tlie eye. 

Jtay, Works of Creation, Ik 

UVrOtt, u. See uphroe. 

uvula (u'vu-lji), u. [NL., dim. of L. um, the 
uvula, a' particular use of uva, a grap(‘, a cluster 
of grapes: soe wm.] 1. A small free conical 
body, projecting downward and backward from 
the middle of the pendulous margin of the soft 
nalate, composed of the uvular muscles covered 
oy mueouH membrane. See cuts under tonuil 
and mouth . — 2. A ^>rominent section of the 
inferior vermiform process of the cerebellum, 
in advance of the pyramid, between the two 
lateral lobes known as the aniygdalte or ton- 
sils : so called from being likened to the uvula 
of the palate. — 3. A alight projection of niu- 
ooua membrane from the bladder into the cystic 
orifice of the urethra ; the uvula vesicoo, luette 
v6sicale,or uvula of the bladder Azygos uvultd. 

Same as musculus uvu^ir.— MUBCUlUS UVttltS. the nmstdo 
timt forms, with its fellow, the fleshy part of tite uvula. 
It arises from the posterior nasal spine. Also called umi- 
hrrwr.— UTUla-spoon, a sun^ical instrument like a spoon, 
designed to be held Just under tlie uvula, for the purpose 
of conveying any substance into the cavity behind.— Vssi- 
cal uvula, the uvula vesicte. See def. S. 

uvular (u'vu-iar), n. [< uvula + -drS.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the uvula; as, uvular mucous 
membrane; movements. — 2. Made with 

the uvula: said of r when produced by vibra- 
tion of the uvula instead of by that of the 
tongue-tip, as commonly in parts of France 
and Germany and elsewhere. 

E must he regarded here ns a partial assimilation of 
the i to tiio following uvular r. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 286. 
Uvular musdla. Same as muaeulus uvulae. See uvula. 

UVUlares, U. Plural of urularis. 

Uvolaxia (u-vu-la'ri-ft), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 
1 737) ; used earlier, by Bfrunfels, 1530, for the re- 
lated Puueiai Uypoglousum, uud by Bock, 1552, 
fora Campanula); so called from the pendulous 
flower, < NL. uvula, the soft x>a>late: see uvula.'] 
A genus of liliaceous plants, type of the tribe 
( 'vulariesp. TImy are characterised by having a slightly 


UVUlatome (U ' vn-la-tdm ),u. f < L. uvula, uvula, 
+ Gr. -rnuot:, <, ' rl)miv, ra/atv, cut.] An in- 
strument for cutting off the lower part of tlie 
uvula. 

Uwarowite, Same as nvarovite. 

UXorial (uk-so'ri-al), a. [< L. uxor, a wife, + 
-/-a/.] 1 . Of or pertaining to a wife or married 
woman; peculiar to or befitting a wife. 

Favorinus . . . calls this said stata fonna the beauty of 
wives, the uxorial l)eauty. Bulwer, My Novel, iv. 

2. 8am 0 as nxorioutt, 

Kiccabocca . . . molted into absolute uxorial imbecil- 
ity at tlie sight of that mute distress. 

Bulwer, My Novel, viii. 12. 

[Rare in both uses.] 

UXOricidal (uk-so'ri-si-dal), a, [< uxoricide^ •+• 
-«/.] Of or pertaining to uxoricide ; tending to 
uxoricide. Cornhill mag. 

uxoricide^ (uk-so'ri-sid), w. [< L. uxor, a wife, 
-f -c/dfl, < cffdrre, kill.] One who slays his wife. 

uxoricide*'^ (uk-po'ri-sid), n. [< L. nijsor, a wife, 
4* -cUlium, < cseilere, slay.] The killing of awife 
by her husband. 

UXOrioUB (uk-so'ri-iis), a. [< L. uxorius, of or 
pertaining to a wife, < uxor, a wife J Exces- 
sively or foolishly fond of a wife ; doting on a 
wife. 

I'owards his queen he was nothing usioWousjior scarce 

■ indulgent Bacon, Hist Henry VII. 

uxoriously (uk-sd'ri-us-li), adv. In an uxorious 
manner; with foolish or doting fondness for a 
wife. 

If thou art thus uxoriously inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 

ITepare thy neck. JOryden, tr. of Juvenal, vl. 292. 

uxoriousness (uk-so'ri-us-nes), n. The state 
or character of being uxorious; connubial do- 
tage ; foolish fondness for a wife. 

UzW, Usbeg ( uz'-, us'beg), n, [Tatar.] A 
member of a Turkish race, of mixed origin, 
resident in central Asia. 

uzzard (uz'ilrd), n. A dialectal form of izsard^. 
Ilalliwell. 

UZzle (uz'l), n. A dialectal form of ouzel. 



SWI character, the 

SKtSsS^HCp twenty-second in our al- 
phabet, is (see V) the older 

jgBtaMflv afc -jsj xorm of the character IT, 
having been long used 
equivalently with the lat- 
ter, and only recently 
strictly distinguished from 
, it as the representative of 

a different sound. The words beginninf; respectively 
with P and V, like those beginning with 1 and J, were, 
till not many years ago, inlnglea together in diction- 
aries. In our present practice, V represents always and 
in all situations a fricative sound, corresponding as sonant 
or voiced utterance to /as surd or breathed ; it is the rust- 
ling made by forcing the intonated breath out between 
the surface of the lower lip and the edges of the upper 
front teeth, laid closely upon it. A purely labial v (as/.* 
see Tnade without aid from the teeth, is found in some 
languages. This sound is also almost the exclusive prop- 
erty of the e-sign ; the number of words, as Stephen, 
nephew, in which it is written, otherwise is extremely 
small, and in these words the ph is an etymnlngical 
‘^restoration" (the old and normal English forms being 
Steven, nevew). It is a frequent element In our utterance, 
making on an average over two and a third per cent, of it 
(the /-sound only two per cent.). As initial, it is ulinost 
solely of Hoinanic (French-Latin) origin, altered in pro- 
nunciation from the semi-vowel or ic-soiind, which be- 
longed to the same sign in R<3man use (see WO* At the 
cno of a word (where, however, It is never written without 
a following e), it is found in many words of Germanic ori- 
gin, often alternating with its surd counterpart /, as In 
wife, ipiven, half, halve, etc. 

2. As a Roman numeral, V stands for 5; with 
a dash over it (V), 5,000. — 3. [/. r.] An abbre- 
viation ot velocity (in physics); I'erh; irrar; rcr- 
ttiia (in law) ; vertim heraldry) ; vision (in medi- 
cine); of vcrtCy violinoj vocc, amivolta (in muHi *); 
of ventral (ftn), etc. — 4. The chemical symbol 
of vanadium. 

V‘*^ (ve), n. [From the letter F.] A hve-dollar 
hill ; so called from the cliaracter V which is 
conspicuous upon it. [Colloq., IT. S.] 

va (vii). [< It. va (= F. ra), go, go on, also 
rada (< L. vadcre^ go), used as inipv. 2d tiers, 
sing, of andare = F. alter j go ; soo wade.] In 
music j go on; continue: as, va crescendo y go on 
increasing the strength of tone; va rallcntando, 
continue dragging the time. 

vaagmar (vag'miir), n. [< led. vdy-meri, a 
kind of flounder, * wave-mare,^ < tnig, wave (see 
iw/Mjl), + t«m’, mure: see mare^.'] The doal- 
lish. 

Vaalite (va'lit), n. [< Faal, a river in South 
Africa, *4- A kind of vcrmiculite occa- 

sionally fpund associated with the diamond at 
the diggings in South Africa. It is probably 
an altered form of a mica (biotite) belonging to 
the original peridolite. 

vacancet .(va^kans), n. [< F. vacanee. = Sp. Pg. 
vacancia = It.'mcanciay vacansay < ML. vacan- 
tiUy empty place, vacancy, vacation, < Tj. va- 
can(t-)8y empty, vacant: see vacant.] Vaca- 
tion. [Obsolete Scotch.] 

I'he consistory had no vacanee at this Vuol, but had 
little to do. 

Spalding, Hist. Troubles In Scotland, i. 331. (Jamieson.) 

vacancy (va'kan-si), n. ; pi. vacancies (-siz). 
[As vacance (see -cy).] 1. The state of being 

vacant, empty, or unoccupied. 

The inquisitive, in my opinion, are such merely from a 
vacancy in their own imaginations. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 282. 

8. Specifically, emptiness of mind; idleness; 
listlessness. 

All dispositions to idleness or vacancy, even before they 
grow habits, are dangerous. 

Sir It. WoUon, Reliqnleo, p. 86. 

At cbesse they will play all the day long, a sport that 
•wroeth well with their sedentary vacancy. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 50. 

3. That which is vacant or unoccupied. Specifi- 
cally- (a) Empty space. 

’ Alaa. how is 't with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy f 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 117. 
(&) An intermedii^ qiace ; a gap ; a chasm. 


In the vacancy 
Twlxt the wall and me. 

Rrmming, Mesmerism. 

(c) An Interval of time not devoted to the ordinary duties 
or business of life ; unoccupied, unemployed, or leisure 
time; holiday time; vacation; relaxation. 

No interim, not a minute’s vacancy. 

Shak., T. N., V. 1. 98. 

In his youth ho had no Teachers, in his middle Ago so 
little vacancy from the Wars and the cares of his King- 
dome. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

(d) An unoccupied or uhflllcd post, position, or uflluo : as, 
a vacancy in the Judicial bonch. 

Wo went to see the Conclave, where, during vacanrj/, 
the Cardinals are shut up till they are agreed uiKin a new 
election. Evdyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1646. 

vacant (va/kant), a. (Early mod. E. also va- 
caunt; < ME. vacannt, < OF. (and F.) vacant = 
8p. Pg. It. vacantc, < L. vacan(t-)s, ompfy, va- 
cant, ppr. of vacarcy ho empty, free, or unoc- 
cupied: soo vamfe.] 1. Having no content h; 
empty; unfilled; void; devoid; dcHtitute: us, 
a vacant space; a vacant room. 

Being of those virtues vacant. 

Shak., Men. VIII , v. 1. 126. 

A man could not perceive any vacant or wast place 
under the Alpcs, but all beset with vines. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 81. 

2. Not occupied or filled with an iucumbmit or 
timaiil ; unoccupied. 

Bpecial dignities, which vacant, lie 
For thy best use and wt'aring. 

Shak. , T. of A., V. 1. 146. 

By . . . (Pelham's] deatli, the highest post to which an 
English subject can aspire was left vacant. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

3. Not engaged or filled with liusiness or care ; 
unemployed ; unoccupied; free; disengaged; 
idle: as, vacant hours. 

Alexander, iii tymes vacavnt from butuilc, dolyted in 
that maiier huntiiige. Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, i. 18. 

The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

(Joldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 122. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind ({Uitc vacant is a mind distress’d. 

Cincper, Ketirement, 1. 624. 

4. Characterized by or proceeding from idle- 
ness or absence of menial occiijiation. 

Every morning waked us to a repetition of toil; but the 
evening repaid it with vacant hilarity*. Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 

5. Free from thought; not given to thinking, 
study, reflection, of the like ; thoughtless. 

You, who usc<l to be so gay, so open, so vacant! 

Steele, tkmsciulis Lovers, 11 1. 

6. Lacking, or ajipearing to lack, intelligence ; 
stupid; inane. 

Hip stared in naeant stupidity. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. .69. 

7. In ton' : (a) Not filled; unoccupied: as, a 
vacant office, (h) Empty: as, a vacant houses 
In tlic law of fire-insurance a house may he 
unoccupied, and yet not be deemeil vacant, (c) 
Abandoned; having no heir: as, vacant effects 
or goods — Vacant cylinder, lot, pOBseBBiqn. Sec 
tlie nouns. = Syii.1-4 Vacant, Empty, Vuid, JJevoid. Void 
aud devoid arc now used in a physical sense only In iKietlc 
or elevated diction ; iMdd is often used of laws, legal In- 
struinertts, and the like ; as, the will or deed or law was 
pronounced null and void. Devoid is now always followed 
by a/.- as, ih'vnUi «/ reason ; a mind devoid of ideas. Vacant 
and emjdy an* jirlmarily nhyslcal: ns, an emjdy box; a 
vacant lot. Kmpty Is much the wore genera) * it applies 
to that wliicli contains nothing, whether previously tilled 
or not .* as, an e 7 nptu imttlc, drawer, nest, head. Vacant 
a])])]ies to that winch 1ms been filled ot occupied, or is In- 
tended or is ready or needs hi tie filled or occupied : as, a 
vacant throne, chair, space, ofttce, mind : an ernjjtg room 
has no furniture in it ; a vacant room is one that is free 
for occupation. Vaca?U is a word of some dignity, and is 
therefore not used of the plainest things ; we do not speak 
of a vacant box or bottle. 

vacantly (va'kant-li), adv. In a vapant man- 
ner; id5’* 

vacate (va'kat), v.; pret. and pp. vacated, ppr. 
vacating. [< L. vaeatuH, pp. of vacate, be empty 
or vacant. From the aamo L. verb are ult. 
E. vacant, racuouSy vacuum, etc, Cf. vain.] I. 
trans. 1. To make vacant; cause to.be empty; 
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quit the occupancy or poHRcsBion of; leave 
empty or unoccupied : as, James 11. vacated the 

. throne. — 2. To annul; make void; make of no 
authority or validity. 

That after- Act, vaeateing the autorftlc of the precedent. 

Kikon Basilike, p. 10. 

If a man insures his life, this killing himself vacates the 
bargain. Walpole, Letters, II. 418. 

3. To defeat the purpose of ; make void of 
meaning; make useless. 

He vacates my revenge. Dryden, Don Sebastian, ii. 1. 

II. intrans. To quit; leave. 

I to pay four dollars and twenty-five cents to-night, he 
to vacate at five to-morrow morning. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 4a 

vacation (va-ka'shqn), n. [< ME. vacacion, va- 
cnciouu, < (3F. vacacion, vacation, P, vacation 
= Tr. vaevatio = Bp. vacacion = l*g. vacai^do = 
It. vac.asione, < L. vacatio(n-), leism’e, < vacare, 
pp. vacatuN, bo empty, free, or unoccupied : see 
vacate.] 1. The act of vacating. Spoclttcally— 

(а) The act of leaving without an occupant: as, the vaca- 
tion of an office, (b) The aid of making void, vacant, or of 
no validity : as, the vacation of a charter. 

2. A space of time, or a condition, in which 
there is an intermission of a stated employment 
or procedure ; a stated interval in a round of 
duties; a holiilny. 

To raise Eecruits, and draw new Forces down, 

Thus, in the dead Vacation ot the Town. 

Congreve, J^yrrhiia, Prol. 
Hpeclflcttlly --(a) In law, temporary cessation of judicial 
proceediiigs ; the space of time between the end of one 
term of court and the beginning of the next; the period 
during which a court holds no sessions ; recess ; non-term. 
In England the vacations are— -Christmas vacation, com- 
mencing on December 24th and ending January 6th ; Eas- 
ter vacation, commencing on Good Friday and ending on 
Easter ’I'uesday; Whitsun vacation, eoriimencing on the 
Saturday before and ending on the Tuesday after Whit- 
sunday ; and the long vacation, commencing on August 
16th and ending on October 23d. 

Why should not consclonco have vacation 
As well as other courts o’ th’ nation? 

S. Butler, Hiidlbras, II. II. 817. 

(б) The intermission of the regular studios of an oduca- 
tionul institution of any kind, when the students have a 
recess ; holidays : as, the summer vacation. 

3. Tlic act of becoming vacant; avoidance: 
said osiipcially of a see or other spiritual dig- 
nity. — 4t. Freedom from duty ; leisure time. 

Whan lie liudde leysur and vacadoun 
From ootlier worldly occupacioun. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, i. 683. 

vacationist (vfi-kii'slion-ist), n. [< vacation + 
-ist.] One who is taking a vacation ; especial- 
ly, one who is journeying for pleasure; an ex- 
cursionist. [Colloq.] 

vacatioxlless (va-ka'shon-h^s), a. [< vacation 
+ -less.] Without a vaiuition; deprived of a 
vacation. 

vacatur (va-ka'ter), n. [< M^A.vacatur, 3d jiers. 
pres, ind, pass, of vac, arc, muk(? void, trans. use 
of L. vacare, lie empty or void : see vacate.] 
In law, the act of annulling or setting aside. 

vaceaxy (vak'ipri), n.; pi. vaccancs (-rvA). [< 

ML. vaccaria’i Xi.^xnicca, a cow: see vaccine. 
Cf . vachery, a don blel of varenry.] A cow-house, 
dairy, or eow-iiasture. See vachery. [l*rov. 
Etig.] 

At this time there were eleven vaecaries (jilaces of pas- 
ture for cows) in Fondle Forest, and the herbage and agist- 
ments of each vaccary were valued to the lord at 10s., or 
ill all llOs. yearly. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 26. 

Vaccigenous (vak-sij'e-nus), a. [Irreg. < vaccina 
4- L. -gerere, carry.] Producing vaccine ; ap- 
plied to mfddiods of cultivating vaccine virus, 
or to farms and institutions where the virus is 
produced in quantity. 

vaccin (vak'sin), n. Bame as vaccine. 

vaccina (vak-si'na), n. [NL., < L. vaodnus, of 
or from cows : see vaccine.] Same as vaccinia. 
iDmglison. 

vaccinal (vak'si-nal), a. [< vaccine + -al.] Of 
or relating to vaccine; caused by vaccina- 
tion. Med. NmeSy Lll. 546. — Vacotnal erytlidiiia, 


▼acdnal 

E bright-red coloration of the skin occurring uimetimei 
in connection with vaccinia.— Vaodnal fevar, vaccinia, 
eapecially in ita severer forma.— Vaodnal Boax. Bame 
as vaccine eicairix (which see, under vaccine). 

vaccinate (vak'isi-nat), v. pret. and pp. vac^ 
cinatedf ppr. raccinaUng. [s vaccine -f 
Cf. F. vacciner = Sp. vacunar = Pg. vaccinar 
= It. vaccinare, vaccinato.] 1. To inoculate 
with the cowpox, by means of vaccine matter or 
lymph taken directly or indirectly from the cow, 
for the purpose of procuring immunity from 
smallpox or of mitigating its attack. — 2. In a 
general sense, to inoculate with tiie modified 
virus of any specific disease, in order to produce 
that disease in a mild form or to prevent its at- 
tack. 

vaccination (vak-si-nft'shpn), 71. [= F. vacci- 
nation = 8p. vacunacion ar* Pg. = It. 

vaccinacione ; us vaccinate + -ion.'] In in- 
oculation with vaccine, or the virus of cowpox, 
as a preventive of smallpox; in an extended 
sense, inoculation with the virus of any specific 
disease. 'J'he utility of vauciimtion with tlie virus of 
cowpox was discovered bv Kdwtmi .irniier, an English sur- 
geon. in the latter part of the eifflitoentli century, the first 
vaccuiation upon the human subject having been made in 
1796. Itconsists in the introduction under the skin, or ap- 
plication to an abraded surface, usually on the upper arm 
or thigh, of a minute quantity of vaccine. This is followed, 
in a typical case, In about two days, by slight redness and 
swelling at the point of inoculujion, and on the third or 
fourth day by the appeoi’suice of a vesicle filled with clear 
fluid, and urnbilicated or dejn essed in the center. Aliout 
the end of the eighth day a ring of Infiamination, called the 
areola, begins to form around the base of the vesicle ; it is 
usually hard, swollen, and painful. On the eleventh or 
twelfth day the inflammation begins to subside; the ves- 
icle tiiniH yellow, and then dries up and forms a crust or 
scab, which usually falls off about the end of the third 
• week, leaving a permanent scar. The appearance of the 
areola is sometimes uttoiided with rather severe constitu- 
tional disturbaiic(‘, sucli as fever, headache, loss of appe- 
tite, swelling of file glands above the part, and a gen- 
eral feeling of malaise. The appeaninoe of this eruption, 
more nr less modified from rubbing of the e.lothes or from 
scratching, is the only certain evidence that vncol|iatioii 
has been successful, or has taken. See also vaccine and 
mcmim.— Auto- vacolnatlon, relnoculation of a person 
with virus taken from himself. This not infrequently oc- 
curs ao(ddenta]ly, the lymph from u ruptured vesicle being 
carried on the finger-nails and introduced at suine other 
point. 

vaccinationist (vak-Hi-na'shon-ist), n. [< vac- 
cination 4- -ist] Ono who favors the practice 
of vaccination. Lancet, 1890, 1. 1084. 
vaccination-scar (vak- si - im' slion - skllr), n. 
Same as vaccine cicatrix (which see, under vac- 
cine), 

vaccinator (vak'si-na-tor). n. [= F. vacciua- 
tenr = Sp. vacunador = Pg. vaccinador = It. 
vacciimUtrc; as vacmiatc + -or^.'] 1. One who 

vaccinates. //. Spencer, Btiniy of Bociol., p. 287. 
— 2. A laiKM‘t or a scarificator employed in vac- 
cination. Sec cut under lancet. 
vaccine (vak'sin), «. and n. [< F. vaccin = Sp. 
vacum = It, raccino, vaccine (as a noun, F. vac- 
cine = Sp. vacinia = l*g. vaccina = It. vaccina, < 
NL. vaccina), < L. vaccinus, of a cow, < vacca, a 
cow ; prob. akin to Skt. ^ rd^, cry, liowl, low; 
cf. voice. Hence vaccinate, etc.] I. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to cows ; derived from cows : as, 
the vaccine disease, or cowpox. — 2. Of or relat- 
ing to vaccinia or vaccination Vaccine agent 

In certain of the United Stntiw, a State officer whose duty 
it is to procure and distribute a supply of pure vaccine 
niattcr.— Vaccine cicatrix, the scar remaining after a 
successful vnociiiution. It is usually sllvery-wlilte, of an 
irregularly circular outline, slightly depressed below tlie 
level of the siirruuiiding skin, and foveatud, or having nu- 
merous shallow pits on its surface.— Vaccine lymph, 
matter, virua. Same os ii., i. 

n. 71. 1. The virus of cowpox or vaccinia, 
used in tlie process of vaccin atioii as a preven- 
tive of smallpox. Two varieties <*f vaeclue are in use : 
nauiely, the hoHm, that which is obtained directly from 
the heifer, and the humanized, or that which is obtaineil 
from vesii'les on tlie liurnuii subject. The vaccinia follow- 
ing inoculation with boviiiitvlrus is usually attended with 
more pmnounced local inflammation and coiisti tut tonal 
symptoms than is that produced by the humanized lymph. 
Vaccine, as employed for vaccination, is prepared in the 
shape of dried lymph on quills or small fiat pieces of 
iKino or ivuiy, of fluid lymph in closed capillary glass 
tubes, and of crusts. Also called vaccine lymph, matter, 
or luVtur. 

2. In a general sense, the modified virus of any 
specific disease introduced into the body by in- 
oculation, with a view to prevent or mitigate a 
threatened attack of that disease or to confer 
immunity against subsequent attacks. 

Also iuiemn, 

vaccine-farm ( vak ' sin-farm ) , n . A place where 
vaccine virus is cultivated by the systematic 
inoculation of heifers. 

Vaccinella < vak-si-nel'a), n. Spurious vaccinia ; 
an eruption which occasionally follows vaeeina- 
tion, but which is not true vaccinal eruption. 
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vaodne-point (vak^sin-point), n. A thin piece 
of bone or ivory, or a ^uill, sharpened at one 
end and coated with dried vaccine lymph. The 
inoculation may be made by abrading the skin with the 
sharp point, thus avoiding the use of a lancet 
vaccinia (vak-sin'i-a), 7». [NL., < L. vaecinm, 
of or pertaining to a cow : see vaccine,'] A spe- 
cific eruptive disease occurring in cattle, es- 
pecially in milch cows, it is characterised by an 
eruption, at first ppulsr, then changing to vesicular, sit- 
uated usually at the junction of the teats with the udder. 
The vesicle is urnbilicated, the margin being more ele- 
vated than the center, and contains a clear yellowish fluid. 
Tlio skin surrounding it Is somewhat Inflamed, reddish 
In color, and indurated. Tlie vesicle increases in sise up 
to aiiout the tenth day, when the contents become more 
oparme, and a crust begins to form. This crust increases 
in size for a few days, and then dries up and falls off at 
about the end of the third week. During the height of 
the disease there may be a little fever and loss of appetite, 
and the yield of milk may be somewhat diiniuished; but 
in general the constitutional disturbance is slight. It is 
by inoculatlou with lymph taken from the vesicles In this 
disease as it occurs in the cow or in the human subject 
that immunity against smallpox is conferred upon man. 
Bee vacehnaiion and vaccine. Also vaccina and cmvprtx. 

Vaccilliac68B (vak-aiu-i-a'se-e), n, pi, [NL. 
(Liudley, 1845), < Vaccinium H- -acese,] An 
order of gamox>etalouB plants, of tho cohort 
Erica les. it is distingui^ed from tho related order 
EricaoesB by the fact that the inferior ovary forms a 
fleshy fruit. It includes about S48 Bpecies, belonging to 
27 genera (classed in two tribes, the Thtbaudtea and Euvac- 
einieSB), natives of moist mountain woods In temperate 
and cold regions, also numerous iu tropical Asia and 
America, with genera in islands of the Pacific. They 
are erect or prostrate shrubs or trees, often epiphytes, 
sometimes with tuberous or thickened stems, and fre- 
quently climbing over trees. The leaves are alternate or 
scattered, generally evergreen, and the flowers are usually 
ill bracted racemes. Four genera mteur in the United 
States, of which Vaccinium (the type), GaylusHacia, and 
Oxyeoccuft are the most important, producing the blueber- 
ries, huckleberries, and cranberries of the market; the 
otlier genus, Chwffeneg, the siiowberry, is transitional to 
the Ericacesp, or heath family. See cuts under cranherry, 
huckleberry, and Vaccinium, 

yacciniaceous (vak-sin-i-a^shiuH), a, Beloug- 
iijg or eharactoristic of the Vaccimanesc. 
vaccinic (vak-siu'ik), a, [< vaccine + -ic.] Of 
or portainiug to vaccine. 

VaccinieSB (vak-si-ni'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. 
do Candolle, 181^1), < ’ Vaechmm + -rw.] A 
tribe of plants, of- the order Vacciniacem, also 
known as Emacciniesp. The flowers are usually 
small, their substance delicate, and tho filaments dla- 
tinct. It includes 9 or 10 genera, of which Vaccinium is 
the type. 

vacci^fer (vak^sin'i-fer), n, [< NL. vaccina, 
vaccine, 4- "L./crre =: E. hear^ .] 1 . The source, 
either a person or an animal, of the vaccine 
virus. — 2. An instrument used in vaccination. 
Qua in, Med. Diet., p. 1724. 
vacciniola (vak-si-iii'p-lli), n, [NL., dim. of 
vaccinia, q. v.] A socoiidary eruption, resera- 
hling that at the site of inoculation, sometimes 
seen nffer vaccination. 

vaccinist (vak'si-nist), ??. [< vaccine 4- -M’f.] 
1. One who perfonns vaccination. — 2. One 
who favors the practice of vaccin atiqn. 
Vaccinium (vak-siiPi-um), n. [NL. (Linnieus, 
1737), < L. vaednium, hi uoherry, whortleberry.] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants, type of the or- 
der Vacdniaceao and of the tribe Kuvacdnieie; 
the hlueborries. it is dislinguished from Gaylueeacia, 
the huckleberry genus, by the numerous ovules in each cell 
of the ovary and by sometimes having only eight stamens, 



SqiiMfr-hucklcVterry s/amtHeum). 

1, Soweriiig l>r.mch ; a, branch with fruit ; 3, a flower 


and from Oxyeoceus, the craiiberzy genus, by usually hav- 
ing the anthers awned on the baft. (See cut 7 under ita- 
men, 4.) It includes about 110 species, Inhabiting the 
temperate and frigid regions of the northern hemisphere 
and the niounhuns of the tropics. They are usuiUIy 
branching shrtibs, rarely trees, a few epiphytic. The 
leaves are generally small, coriaceous, and evergreen, but 
■omeUmet membranaoeous and deoldnoos; the flowers 
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small, white, pink, or red, dUposed tn axillary or termi- 
nal racemes or axilla^ fascicles, rarely solitary, usually 
with bracts. Many of the species yield edible berries. 
(See tohofUebcrry and Hu^erry, and compare huiciltUberry, 
cranberry, hurt*!, and hurtberry.) The 8 well-known ciri- 
cnnipolar species, V. MyjrtiUui, V. vHginomm, and V, Vi- 
Hi JIdma, are the only sj^eies in £urox>e, the most Im- 
portant being V. Myrtiuui, the whortleberry. V. uUffi- 
nomm, the blueberry or bog-bilberry, a smaller shrub 
with terete branches and usually fourj>arted flowers, is 
common in horthem Britain and in cTanada. V, VUie- 
Jdsea, the cowberry or mountain-cranberry, with ever- 
green leaves and prostrate stems, yields an acid red berry, 
edible when cooked, and sometimes substituted lor the 
cranberry ; It ranges in America from New England to 
Point Barrow. 71* 19' nortli. There are 10 or more species 
in Alaska, and 22 in the United States proper, classed in 4 
distinct groups, of which the smaller are VUut-ldma, with 
ovate or globular corolla, and Batodendren, with open 
bell-shaped flowers, and berries little edible. (Hee fa/rtde- 
berry and imtavo-hucklehenry.) The blueberries, common 
species of the eastern United States and northward, 
forming the subgenus Cyamoowue, arc replaced in the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific States by the bilberries, 
species of Vaccinium proper, the typicu section, which 
are themselves few and rare westward, but range more 
extensively in (Canada. About 12 species occur in the 
northwestern United States, 8 of these and 10 otheni in 
the Southern States, 4 in the Rocky Mountain region, and 
6 or more In Oregon or Nevada. Most species are low 
bushes; but V. arboreum, the farkleberry, sometimes 
reaches 25 feet in height, and V. coryniboaum, the widely 
distributed blue huckleber^ of the later summer marked 
is often 10 feet in height. The American cranberry, Oxy- 
eoocui macxocarpfii, was furnierly, and by some auuiora Is 
still, referred to this genus. 

vaccinization (vak^'si-ni-za'shqn), n, [< vaedne 
+ -ice + -ation.] A very thorough method of 
vaccination, in which repeated inoculations 
arc made until tho vaccinal susceptibility is 
coinpletoly destroyed. 

vaccinOBSTphilis (vilk^si-no-sif'i-lis), w. [< vac- 
cine 4* Hyphilis,] Syphilis transmitted by im- 
pure humanized vaccine or by infected instru- 
ments used in vaccination, 
vachef, n. [ME., < OF. (and F.) vache = Sp. 
vara = Pg. It. vacca, < L. vacca, a cow : see vae- 
dne.] A cow; hoiice, a beast. 

Thorfore, thou vache, leve thyn old wrecchodnesse. 

Chaucer, Truth, 1. 22. 

yacber (va-sha'), 7 ?. [< F. vacher, OF. vachier, 
vaguier = Pr, vaguicr = Sp. vaquero = Pg. va- 
qnciro = It. vaccaro, < ML. vaccarim, eownerd, 
? L. vacca, a cow: see cache and vaedne, and 
cf. vaccary, vacherp.] Samo as vaquero. S, 
l)e Vcrc, Americanisms^ p. 108. [Kare.] 
vachery (vash'er-i), 7*.; pi. vacheries (-iz), 
[< ME. vacherye, < OF. (andf P.) rachcrie, < ML. 
vacenria, a cow-house, fern, of ^vaccarius, per- 
taining to a cow: see vaccary, vacher,] A pen 
or inclosure for cows ; also, a dairy. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

Vacherye, or dayre. Vacarla. Prompt. Parv., p. 507. 

V uccary, alias Vachary (vaccaria), is a house or ground to 
k«^ Cows in, a Cow-pasture. ... A word of common use 
in Lancashire. Blount, Glossographia (1670). 

Vachery (the ch with Its French sound) is the name of 
several farms lii different parts of England. 

Latham, (Imp. Diet.) 

vacillancy (vas'i-lan-si), n, [< vadllan{t) *4 
-cy.] A state of vacillating or wavering; vacil- 
lation ; inconstancy ; fluctuation. Dr, II, More, 
Divine Dialogues. [Kare.] 
yacillant (vas'i-lant), a. [< L. vadUan(t-)fi, ppr. 
of vadllare, vacillate : see vadUatc.] Vacillat- 
ing; wavering; fluctuating; unsteady. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 

yacillate (vas'i-lat), v. i. ; pret. and pp, vacil- 
lated, ppr. vadllatinq. [< L. vadHatus, pp. of 
vadllare (>It. vadllare = Pg. vacillar = Sp. 
vadlar == F. vadller), sway to and fro, vacil- 
late; a dim. or freq. form, prob. akin to Skt. 
•/ rank, go tortuously, be crooked, vaJera, bent : 
see wagT] 1. To waver; move one way' and 
the other ; reel ; stagger. 

But whilst it (a spheroid] turns upon an axis which is 
not permanent, ... it is always liable to shift and vacU- 
IcOe from one axis to another. Paley, Nat TheoL, xxli. 

2. To fluctuate in mind or opinion; waver; be 
irresolute or inconstant. 

A self-tormentor he continued still to be, vaemaUng be- 
tween hope and fear. Southey, Butiyan, p. 80. 

• He could not rest, 

Nor firmly fix the vaeillaUng mind. 

That, ever working, could no centre And. 

Crnbbe, Works, V. lo. 
^Byn. 1 and 8. Waver, Oaeillate, etc. (see ftuetuaU), 
■way.-a. To hesitate. 

yacillatingly ( vas'i-la-ting-li), adv. In a vacil- 
lating manner; unsteadily; fluctuatingly. 
yadUation (vas-i-la's^n), n. [Formerly also 
vadlation; < OF. (and F.) vacillation s= Sp. vad- 
lacion ss Pg. vadUacdo ss It. vadlUmone, < L. 
vadUaUoin-), a reeling, wavering, < vacillate, 
p. vacillatus, sway to and fro: see vacillate.'] 

. The act of vacillating; a wavering; a mov- 
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ing one way and the other; a reeling or stag- 
gering. 

They (the bonee of the feet] are mt in action by every 
Blip or vaeOtaHon of the body. FtOey, Nat TheoL, xf. 

2. Vacillating conduct; fluctuation of resolu- 
tion; inconstancy; changeableness. 

No remainders of doabt> no vacillation. 

Bp. Hall, Poace-Maker, ii. t 4. 

By your variety and vaeiUaUon you lost the acceptable 
time of the first grace. 

Bacon, Charge in Star Chamber against W. Talbot, 
vadllatory (vas'i-la-to-ri), a. [< vacillate + 
-ory.] Inclined to vacillate; wavering; vacil- 
lating; uncertain; irresolute. [RareO 

Such oaeiUatofy accounts of affairs of state. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 26, 

vacoa (vak'o-|l), w. [Native name.] A general 
name in Mauritius for the screw-pines {Pan- 
danua), which there abound in numerous spe- 
cies, forming trees 20 or 30 feet high or more. 
P. xOUU, introduced from Madagascar, growing, if per- 
mitted, 80 feet or more high, is commonly planted for its 
leaves, which are fabricated into sugar-sacks or vacua 
bags. See ent under Pandanus. 
vacua, n. An occasional plural of vacuum, 
vacuaxe (vak'u-at), v. t . ; pret. andpp. vacuated, 
ppr. vaemtint/. [< L. vactiattiSj pp. of vacuare, 
make empty or void, < vacuus, empty : see vac- 
uous,’\ To make empty or void; evacuate. 
[Rare.] 

Mistaken seal, . . . like the Pharisee’s Corban, under 
the pretense of an exbm>rdinary service to God, vacuatec 
all duty to man. 

Secular Priest Exposed (1703), p. 27. (Latham.) 
vacuation (vak-u-a'8hon),tw. [< vaeuate -I- 
-tow.] The act of emptying; evacuation. 
Bailey, VJZX , [Rare.] 

vacuist (vak'iVist), n. [< vacuum 4- -t.9^] One 
who holds the doctrine of the reality of empty 
spaces in nature : opposed to plcniat. 

And the vacuists will have this advantage, that if Mr. 
Hobbes shall say that it is as lawful fur him to assume a 
plenum as for others to assume a vacuum, not only it may 


be answered it is also as lawful for them to assume the 
contrary, and he but barely assuming, not proving, a ple- 
num, his doctrine will still remain questionable. 

Boyle, Examen of Hobbes, 11. 

vacuity (va-ku'i-ti), w. ; pi. vacuities (-tiz). [< 
OF. (and b'’.) vacuitd = Pr. vacuitat = Bp. va- 
cuidad == Pg. vacuidade = It. vacuitd, < L. va- 
cuita{t-)s, emptiness, < vacuus, empty: see vacu- 
ous.'] 1. The state of being vacuous, empty, 
or unfilled; emptiness; vacancy; the state of 
being devoid or destitute of anything. 

Meu . . . are at first without understanding or knowledge* 
at all. Nevertheless from this vacuity they grow by de- 
grees till they come at length to be even as the angels 
themselves are. Hooker, Ecclcs. l*olity, 1. 6. 

Leave weak eyes to grow sand-blind. 

Content with darkness and vacuity. 

, Development. 


2. Space unfilled or unoeeujned, or apparently 
unoccupied ; a vacant space ; also, a vacuum. 

The sides of the vacuity are set wCi columns. 

• Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1046. 

The world, so far as it is a negation, is a negation of in- 
finite vacuity in time and space. 

Veitch, Introd. to Descartes's Method, p. clxii. 

But yesterd^ I saw a dreary vacuity in this direction 
in which now I see so much. 

Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 278. 

3. Want of reality; inanity; nihility. 

If theyll run behind the glass to catch at it, their cxpec- 
tatlons will meet with vacuity and emptiness. Qlanville. 

4. Freedom from mental exertion; thought- 
lessness; listlessness; idleness. 

A patient people, much given to slumber and vacuity, 
and but little troubled with the disease of thinking. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, ii. 1. 

6. Lack of intelligence ; stupidity. 

He was confounded, and continued looking with that 
perplexed vacuity of eye which puzzled souls generally 
stare with. SUme, Tristram Bhandy, Hi. 1. 

Vacuna (v^ku'nft), ». [< L. vacuna, < vacare, 
be at leisure: see vacant, vacate.] In lAitin 
^yth., the goddess of rural leisure, to whom 
husbandmen sacrificed at the close of harvest. 
She was especially a deity of the Sabines. 

▼a^olar (vak'u-o-lftr), a. [< vacuole + -ar^.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to a vacuole ; re- 
sembling a vacuole: as, vacmlar spaces. See 
cut under kydranth. Amer. Nat., October, 1890, 
p. 896. 

▼ftcnolate (vak'ii-o-lat), a. [< vacuole ^ -ate^.] 
Same as vacuolated. Micros. Set., XXX. 6. 

▼acmolated (vak'u-^la-ted), a. [< vacuolate + 
-««,] Provided witn vacuoles ; minutely vesic- 
ular, as a protozoan. 

WCIMlatiOll (vak^u-o-lfi'shon), n. [< vacuolate 
+ Hon.] The formation of Vaouoles ; the state 
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of being vacuolated; a system of vacuoles. 
Encyc. Brit., XIX. 848. 

vacuole (vak'u-61), n. [< P. vacuole, < NL. ^va- 
cuolum, dim. of L. vacuum, an empty space, 
vacuum: see vacuum,] 1. A minute cell or 
cavity in the tissue of organisms. — 2. In anal., 
a minute space, vacuity, or interstice of tissue 
in which lymphatic vessels are supposed to 
. originate. — 3. In sooL, any minute vesicle or 
vacuity in the tissue of a protozoan, as an amoe- 
ba, Vacuolez are sometimea divided Into permanent, con- 
tractile or pulsating, and gastric. The first are Bometimes 
BO numerous as to give the organism a vesicular or bubble- 
like appearance. The second kind exhibit regular con- 
traction and dilatation, or pulsate. Gastric vacuoles, or 
food-vacuoles, occur in connection with the ingestion and 
digestion of food ; these are formed by a globule of water 
which has been taken In with a particle of food, and are 
not permanent Boo cuts under Actimrfihferium, Noeti- 
luoa, Paramecium, sur^ammalcule, and Cestoidea. 

4. In hot, a cavity of greater or loss size within 
the protoplasmic mass of active vegetable cells, 
which is filled with water, or cell-sa}) as it is 
called. Active protoplasm possesses the power of im- 
bibing water into its substance and, as a conse<]uence, of 
increasing in size. When the amount of water is so groat 
that the protoplasm may be said to be more than saturated 
with it, the excess is separated within the protoplasmic 
mass in the form of rounded drops called vanuiies. In 
closed cells these may become so large and abundant as 
to be separated only by thin plates of protoplasm. As 
such vacuoles liecome larger the plates are broken 
through, and eventually there may bo but one large vacu- 
ole surrounded by a thin layer of protoplasm, which lines 
the interior of the uoU-wall. Ressey. 

vacuolization (vak-u-ol-i-za'shpu), n. [< vacu- 
ole 4 - -ise 4 - -ation,] In hislologif, same as vocm- 
olation. Amcr. Jour. Psychol., ll. 034. 
vacuolize (vak'il-o-Hz), r. t; pret. and pp. vacu- 
oli::ed, ppr. vncmiicing. To supply or furnish 
with vacuoles. Thausing, Beer (trans.), p. 533. 
[Rare.] 

vacuous (vak'u-us), a. [= It. vacuo (cf. Bp. 
vacio = Pg. vnzio, < L. vacivus), < L. vacuus, 
empty.] 1. Empty; unfilled; void; vacant. 
Boundless the deep, because T Am, who fill 
Infinitude : nor vacuous the space. 

mton, r. L., vli. IflO. 

Those pulpits were filled, or rather made vacuous, by 
men whose privileged education in the ancient centres 
of instruction issued in twenty minutes’ formal reading 
of tepid exhortation or probably infirm deductions from 
premises bused on rotten Scaffolding. . 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xv. 

2. Without inlolligenco or intelligent expres- 
sion; unexpressive; showing no intelligence: 
as, a vacuous look. 

Up the marble stairs came the most noble Forintosh, 
with that vacuous leer which distingiiishcH his lordship. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xll. 

vacuousness ( vak'u-us-ncs), w. The state of 
being vacuous, in either sense ; vacuity, 
vacuum (vak'u-um), w.; pi. vacuums (-umz), 
sometimes vatua (-|l). [= F. vacuum = Bp. Pg. 
It. vacuo, < L. vacuum, an empty space, a voi(l, 
neut. of vacuus, empty: see vacuous.] Emi)ty 
space ; space void of matter: opposed to plenum; 
in practical use, an inclosed Hjiace from which 
the air (or other gas) has been wry nearly re- 
moved, as by an air-pump. The nictaphvsiciatiB of 
Elea, Panneni^os and Melissus, started the iiolloii tl>ata 
vacuum was impossible, and this became a favorite doc- 
trine with Aristotle. All the scholastics upheld the maxim 
that “nature ablioia a vacuum." This is tlie tioctrliie of 
the pleiiiflts. Atoiiiisni, on the other hand, carried out in 
a thoroughgoing manner, supposes empty space between 
the atoms. That gases do not fill space hom4>gen('ously is 
now demonstrated by the phenomena of transfusion and 
by the impulsion of Crookes’s radiometer ; while the other 
observed laots about gases, taken in connection with these, 
render some form of the kiiietlcal theory of gases almost 
certain I’his supposes the molecules of gases to be at 
great distances from one another as ctmipared with their 
spheres of sensible action. This, however, does not ex- 
elude, but rather favors, Boseovlcli’s theory of atoms — 
namely, that atoms are mere movable centers of iKjten- 
tial energy endowed with Inertia; and this theory makes 
each atom extend throughout all space in a certain sense. 
But this does not constitute a plenum, for a plenum is 
the exclusive occupation of each part of space by a por- 
tion of matter. It may be said that the spaces between 
the atoms are filled by the luminiferous ether, which 
seems Ui be tlie substance of electricity; but the disper- 
sion of light Ity refraction seems to show that ttie ether 
itself has a molecular structure. A vacuum, in the sense of 
a space drvedd of ordinaiy ponderable matter, is produced 
(more or less perfectly) when the air Is removed from an in- 
closed space, such as the receiver of an air-nump, a part of 
a barometric tube, etc. In the receiver of the ordinary air- 
nump the vacuum can only be partial, since with each 
stroke of the piston only a certain fraction of the air is re- 
moved (depending upon the relative sizeof thecyilnder and 
the reci'ivcr), and hence, theoretically, an infinite number 
of Btr(»kes would be necessary. Practically, the degree of 
exhaustion obtained falls short of that demanded by the- 
ory owing to the Imperfections of the roachlTie ; thus, In 
the common form, the exhaustion Is limited to the point 
where the remaining air has not sufllcient. oiaaticlty to 
raise the valves. By the Bprengel or mercury air-pump a 
much more perfect degree of «zEanitio& is attainable than 
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with the mechanical form. (Bee mercury air-pump, i 
del* mercury . ) The most perfect vacuum is obt^ed wli 





un- 

„ , ledwhen 

chemical means are employed to absorb the last traces of 
gas left in the receiver exhausted by the mercury air- 
pump. The TuiTicellian vacuum —that is, the space above 
the mereiiry in a carefully manipulated barometer-tube 
- Is more nearly perfect in this respect but the space 
contains a small amount of the vapor of mercury. Bee 
Torricellian. 

Vacuum . . . signifies space without body. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xiii. 22, 
A vacuum, or space in which there is absolutely no body, 
is repugnant to reason. 

Descartes, Priti. of Philos, (tr. by VeitchX H- 1 16. 
Ouerloklan vacuum, GuericHan. 
vacuum-brake ( vak ' u-um-brak ),n. A form of 
continuous brake used on railroads, employing 
a steam-jet. directly, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere indirectly, as a means of control- 
ling the pressure. A steam-jet on the engine is al- 
lowed to escape through an ejector, in such a way as to 
create a partial vacuum in a continu- 
ous pipe extending under all the cars 
of a train. Oollap^lng bellows under 
each car are connected with the plpts, 
and, when exhausted of the air con- 
tained in them, close and draw the 
brake-rfxls. Two forms are used, the 
Smith brake and the Eaines brake. See 
continuous brake, under braked 

vacuum-filter (vak' a - um - fiF- 
t ^‘r), n. A form of filter in which 
the air benoath the filtering 
material is exhausted to hasten 
the process. 

vacuum-gage (vak'u-um-gaj), 
w. A form of jprossiire-gagc 
for indicating the internal pres- 
sure or the amount of vacuum 
in a steam-condensor, a boiler 
in which the steam has con- 
densed, the receiver of an air- 
pump, etc, A common form consists 
of an Inverted graduated siphon of 
glass, open at one end. and connected 
at the oilier with the condenser or ves- 
sel to be tested, and containing a quan- 
tity of mercury. When not in use, the 
mercury rises e()ua11y In both legs of the siphon; on con- 
necting the Instrument with a vacuum, the mercury rises 
in the leg next the condenser or other vessel, and sinks in 
the other leg, the ditferenee between them indicating the 
amount of the vacuum. This form Is also called barome- 
U>r-gaye. E. H. Kniyht. 

vacuum-pan (vak'u-um-pau), n. In the pro- 
cf'.sHCH of sugar-making, condensed-milk manu- 
facture, etc., a largo steam-jackoted vessel of 
copper or iron, used in boiling and concentrat- 
ing syrup, milk, etc. Two forms arc used, one con- 
sisting of two parts bolted together to form a spheroidal 
vcissel, and the other of a drum shape with u domed top. 
The syrup or milk is placed In tfie pan, the vessel is closed 
air-tight, and connections are made hy means of pipes 
with a condenser and air-pump. Stoam is admitted to 
th(5 jacket round the lower part of the pan, and to coils 
of pipes within it. The alr-piiinp serves to draw off the 
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Vnciiiini pan 

«,copj»er p.’ii) ; h, iron ste.uii Jacket; • , copper steatn-coil ; </, flanged 
dome; r, rrie.ibiirini' vchv'l nwii in < h.irffiniif the }>on; pipe wmch 
coniieaB e with the pm e v.it , f. pipe whn h connects t wltli the pan; 

cock which .icimits nir Into c; h, h, KaijCb which iiidii .ite height 
of liquid in ciind r; r, iiicrruri.tl v.u iiuni uaK** i inan-hoie by which 
ptiii may lie entered , i'. thermotmiit'r, showing Interior temperature 
of the pan; /.proof-stick (i»tsaiiiplniBth«-<onteriLsofthoj*an, valve 
for .idiiilttiiiK steam tn the (oll ft, valve for .idmittiii^ steam to in- 
terior of pan for ricamng i o. w mdow ( of which there arc two; >>y which 
interior of pan m.iy i*e inspected , /, vuicer Miaped valve, closing or 
0)K-niiig the outlet (/ ordinii' .is it isoficratcd by the lever r; f, over- 
flow vessel, to retain any fluid that may Ixill over. 

vapor from the boiling contents, and to create a vacuum 
within the pan. The tuivantages of thus boiling in a 
vaciiuiti are found in the lower temperature at which boil- 
ing takes place, and, us a result, in the greater rapidity 
of the process and purity of the product. Vacuum-pans 
are soiiietiines placed in pairs, the steam from one pan 
serving to heat the fluid in the second pan. Hiich an 
arrangement is called n douUe-efect system. Occasionally 
three pans are used together, one large pan supplying 
steam for two smaller j^ns. This is c^led a tr^^-efect 
system. See sugar. 
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▼acuum-pump (vak'ii-um-pump), n. A pump 
corisiKtin^ of a chamber or barrel, a suction- 
pipe with a valve to prevent return flow, a dis- 
charge-pipe which lias a valve that is closed 
when the chamber is emptied, and a steam in- 
duction-pipe pro vided witn a valve that is opened 
when the chamber is filled with water, and closed 
when the chamber is filled with steam. The 
chamber is placed at such a height above the water to be 
raised that the exterior atmospheric pressure will cause 
the water to rise tlirougb the suction-pipe, and till the 
partial vacuum caused by condensation of steam In the 
chamber. Steam being admitted to the chamber forces out 
the air, and tills the space. The induction-valve is then 
closed. The loss of heat from the surface of the cylinder, 
or the sudden inlection of a water-spray, eoiidenses the 
steam. Water then rises, and nils the chamber. Steam 
is then again admitted, forcing out the water through the 
discharge-pipe. As soon as the water is discharged and 
the chamber refilled with steam, the cycle of operations 
recommences, and it is repeated continuuuHly as long as 
steam is supplied to the chamber. Tiic opetdng and clos- 
ing of the valves have been made automatic in this class 
of pumps, but they ore So wasteful of power that they are 
very little used. See cuts under imnie-jm and pidnuineter. 
Also called ttteam v<tcuum-jmmp. 

▼acuum-tube (vak'u-um-lub), li. A sealed 
glass tube employed to examine the effects of 
a discharge of electricity through air or other 
gas rarefied or exhausted to tlie required degree. 
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wandering, strolling about, < L. vagari^ wan- 
der, < vaguSy wandering': see vague, C£, va^ 
grant,'] 1. a, 1. Wandering: movii^ from 
place to place without any settled habitation; 
nomadic. 

Owre men suppose them to bee a vagtdmnde and wati- 
deringe nacion lyke vnto the Scythian^ wltbowte houses 
or certeyne dwcllbige places. 

Peter Martyr (tr. iu men’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 97). 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exil^ ... I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 

Stutk., Cor., iii. 8. 89. 

2. Floating about without any certain direc- 
tion ; driven to and fro. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream. 

Sftak., A. and C., L 4. 46. 

3. Of or pertaining to a vagabond or worthless 
stroller ; vagrant. — 4. Not sedentary, as a spi- 
der ; belonging to the Vagahundse, 

II. w. 1. One who is without a settled home ; 
one who goes from place to place ; a wanderer; 
a vagrant: not necessarily m a bad sense. 
Boduc'd, like Hannibal, to seek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down, 

A vagabond in Afric. Addieon, Cato, ii. 4. 

He who goes from country to countiv, guided by the 
blind impulse of curiosity, is only a vagabond. 

Goldimith, Citizen of the World, vii. 

2. An idle, worthless stroller from place to 
place without fixed habitation or visible means 
of earning an honest livelihood ; in laWy an idle, 
worthless vagrant. Boo vagrant. 


nglnA 

gan{U)8y wandering, ppr. of vagaHy wander, < 
vagu8y wandering, vague : see vagucy v. Hence 
vagrant,] Wandering; vagrant. 

Fro thl face 1 shal be hid, and I slial be vagaunA. 

Wydiff, Gen. iv. 14. 

▼agarian (va-ga'ri-an), n. [< vagary + -an.] 
One given to vagaries ; a “crank.” [Colloq. or 
rare.] 

vaganous (vfir-ga'ri-us), a, [< vagary + -on«,] 
Having vagaries; whimsical; capricious; irreg- 
ular. 1)€ Morgany Budget of Paradoxes, p. 153. 

▼agarish (va-'ga'nsh), a, [< vagar^y 4* -t«fcl.] 
■^ndering given to vagaries. 

His eyes were oft vagarUth. 

Woleot (Peter Pindar), p. 805. (Daeisa.) 

vagarity (va-gar'j-ti), n, [< vagar-y + -dty,] 
The character or state of being vagarious; ca- 
priciousness; irregularity. 

Instances of vagarity are noticeable with each Prince of 
Wales, many of whom seem to have ignored, or rather not 
enjoyed, the title [Duke of Cornwall], although probably 
they did the revenues. JV. and Q., 7th ser., II. 89. 

vagaryt (va-ga'ri ), V. i, [Early mod. E. vagarie; 
appar. < ij. vagari (> It. vagare =s Sp. vagar = 
Pg. vagnear = F. vaguer)^ wander, < vagusy 
wandering: see vaguCy a,'y and vagucy v, Cf. 
vagaryy n. The L. (or perhaps the It.) inf. ap- 
pears to have been adopted as a whole, and ac- 
commodated to E. nouns in •ary; but this can 
hardly be explained except as an orig. univer- 
sity use. There is no L. or ML. adj. *vagariu8 
or noun ^vagaria,] To gad ; range. 


The most striking pbcnorncnoii is the magnificent colored 
light with whit'll tbe tnlic is (lllud and the stratification 
of the ligiit about the tube, the color of the light being 
ditferont nt the jMisitive aiin negative electrodes, and va- 
luing with the gas through which the discharge is passed. 
Thus, ill eominon air it is pui'iilo or red at tlie positive 
end blue or violet at the negative ; in hydrogen, It is 
greenish-blue; in carbonic oxid, bright-green, turning to 
yellow at the positive, and to blue at the negative. Tliese 
tubes were first niiide by Celssler of lioiiii, and licnee 
have been called GeiMer'e tuhen. A Oroukes’s tube is a 
form of vucmiin-tubc used by Mr. William ('rotikes in bis 
investlgatiiin of what be has called radiant. inatt.er (which 
see, under radiant). The exhaustion of these tubes Is car- 
ried to about one millioiiUi of an atmosphere. 

▼acuum- valve (vak'u-um-valv), n, A safety- 
valve which ojiens iiiward, so connected with 
a boiler that when then^ is a vacuum it will be 
forced ojieu by atmospheric*- pressure. Also 
called air-valve. K, //. Knight, 
vadet (vad ), V, i, [Another form of fade (as vat 
of fat) : see/c/dei .] 1 . To become pale or weak, 
as a color; hence, to pass away; vanish; depart-. 

Color evanidus, fugtix. . . . A radm// .* a decaying, or a 
dead colour. Nomendator (1686). (Ararrs.) 

life doth cade, and young men must be old. 

(Jfreene, Palmer’s Verses. 

I know how soon their love vadeth. 

Middleton, Family of Love, 1. 1. 

2. To fade ; wither. 

Mine is the heart which vadett away as doth the flower or 
grass. Pvele, Sir (Myoinori and Sir Clurnydes. 

Fair flower, untimely tiluoked, soon vadM. 

Hhak., Passionate Pilgi iin, 1. 131. 

vade-mecum (vaMe-me'kum), n. [= P\ Sp. 
vade-mveumy < NL. rade-nweumy < L. vade me- 
eumy *go with me,’ < rade, iinpv. of radere (= 
K. wade), go, + w/e, abl. of ego, 1 , + cuntj with.] 
A book or other thing that a person carries with 
him as a constant conqianion; a pocket-com- 
panion; a manual; a handbook. 

One lioracho or lenthcni bottle of Tours . . . Panurge 
filled for himself, for he called tliat his mdenuruvt. 

Vryuhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 28. 

vadimonyt (vad'i-mo-ni), II. [< L. radmonium y 
security, rocognizance, < van {rad-), bail, sure- 
ly: sOe MV'd, ttage,] In old lawy a bond or pledge 
to apjiear before a judge on a fixed day; bail, 
vadium (va'di-um), w. [NL., < L. ras (rod-), 
bail, surety: see wed y* wage.] In Svois laiVy a 
wad ; a pledge or surety.— Vadium mortuum, a 
mortgage. Vadlum Vlvum, a living pletigu. 
•VSUOVIB, n. Bee Vejovis, 
vafrityt, n. Oaft. Jiailey. 
vafroUB (va'fnis), a. [< ti. rafer (rn/r-), cun- 
ning, subtle, 4- -OM^*.] Crafty; ouuuiiig. 

He that deals with a Fox may be held very simple if he 
expect uot< his vttfrotta tricks. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 42. 

vag (vag), n. Turf for fuel. Hatliwell, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He may turn many an honest penny by the sale of vagg, 
i. ©. dried peat. The Poiifolio, No, 229, p. 11. 

vagabond (vag'a-bond), a, and n. [Early mod. 
E. also vagahunde, vaeahondVy racaoundy < ME. 
ragahttndc, < OP', vagahmd, racabondy P\ vaga- 
bond ss Pr. vagahou 'ss Bp. Pg. vagahundo = It. 
vagnhondoy vagahundo s^Q.vagabund = B. vage- 
bond 8 s Bw. Dan. vagabondy < LL. vagabunduSy 


Weehatie had amongst vs VagabondH, which call tliem- 
selues Egyptians, the dregs of mankinde. 

PuretuM, Pilgrimage, p. 690. 

3. An idle, worthless' fellow; a scamp; a rascal. 
[Colloq.] — 4. One of the Vagahundse, — 6 . A 
pyralid moth, ('ramhun vulgivagellus. Bee cut 
under Crambidsc. — Rogues and vagabonds. See 
rogue. 

vagabond (vag'a-bond), v. i. [< vagabondy 7#.] 
To wander about in an idle manner; ]>lay the 
vagabond : sometimes with an indefinite it. 

Vagabonding in those untrodden places, they were 
guided by the everlasting justice, using themselves to be 
punishers of their faults. , Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

vagabondage (vag'a-bon-daj), n. [< vagabond 
+ -age,] The state, condition, or habits of 
a vagabond ; idle wandering, with or without 
fraudulent intent: as, to live in vagahonddgtiy 

It reestablished tlie severest penalties on vagabondage, 
even to death without lieneflt of clergy. 

U. Spencer, btudy of Bociol., p. 103. 

vagabondise, v. i. Bee vagabondize, 

vagabondish (vag'a-bon-dish), a, [< vagabond 
4“ -iVf/ii.] Like a vagabond ; wandering. 

vagabondism (vag'a-bon-dizm), n. [< vaga- 
bond 4- -ivniT] Tlie ways or habits of a vaga- 
bond; vagabondage. 

As encouraging vagabondietn and barbarism. 

The Century, XXX. 818. 

vagabondize (vag'a-bon-diz), V, i, ; pret. and 
pp. vagahondizedy ppr. vagabondizing, [< vaga- 
bond -ize,] To wander like a vagabond ; play 
the vagabond: sometimes with an indefinite it. 
Also spelled vagabondise, 

Vagedtondizing it all over Holland. 

C. JUade, Cloister and Hearth, llii. (Davies.) 

vagabondryt (vag'a-bon-dri), w. [Early mod. 
Ph ragahundrye ; \ vagabond 4- -ry.] Vagabon- 
dage. 

Idlciies and Vagabundrye is the mother and roote of all 
theftes, robberyes, and all evill actes and other mischiefs. 

Laws of JSdw. VJ. (1547X quoted in Rlbton-Turner’s 
iVagrants and Vagrancy, ji. 80. 

vagabone. n, and v, A cowuption of vagabond, 

Vagabunase (vag-a-bun'de), n, pi, [NL., fern. 
]> 1 . of L.rfij 7 a 6 MMdi«#,w'andering; aeax'agahond.] 
A division of true spiders, consisting of those 
dipnoumonous forms which are not sedentary. 
They spin no web, and do not lie in wait for 
their prey, but prowl in search of it. 

vagal (va'gal), a, [< vag{ns) 4* -ah] Of or 
pertaining i’o the vagus, or par vagum ; pneu- 
mogastric. See vagus, 

vagancyt (va'gan-si), n, [< vagan{t) 4- -cy.] 1. 
Vagrancy; wandering. 

Springlove, Here are the Keys of all my Charge, Sir. 

My humble suit is that you will be pleas’d 

To let me walk upon my known occasions this Sommer. 

Lauder. Fie ! Canst not yet leave off those Vaganeiesf 
Brome, Jovial Crew, v. 

2. Extravagance. 

Our happiness may orbe itselfe into a thousand vagan- 
eies of gloiy and delight Milton, Church>Govemmeiit t L 

vagans (va'ganz), h. In mxtsiCy same as quintus. 
vagantt (va'gw't), a, [< ME. x'agauntf < OF. 
(and F.) vagdnt xs Sp. Pg. It. vaganUy < L. va- 


Vaguer, to wander, vagarie, stray, gad, roame, raunge, 
flit, remuue often from place to place. Cotgrave, 

vagary (va-ga'ri), ?i .; pi. xmgaries (-riz). [Early 
mod. E. also vagaricy vagarCy corruptly fagary y 
figary; appar. < vagaryy i\] If. A wandering 
or strolling. 

1'he people called Phwnices gave themselves to long 
vagaries, and continual viages by sea. 

jftarnaby liieh, tr. of Herodotus. 
I laid the weight 

Of mine Estate in Stewardship upon thee ; 

Which kept thee in that year, after so many 
Sommer vagarie* thou hadst made before. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, I. 

2. A wandering of the thoughts ; a wild freak ; 
a whim; a whimsical purpose. 

She ’s gone ; and now, sir Hugh, lot me tell you you have 
not dealt well with me, to put this fagarj/ into her foolish 
fancy. Brome, Sparagus Garden, ii. 2. 

’I'hey changed their minds, 
l*lew off, and into strange vagaries foil. 

Miiton, r. L., vi. 614. 

vagaSf n, Bamo as vakass, 
vagationt (va-ga'shqn), n, [< L, vagaUo(n-)y a 
wandering, < vagari, pp, vagatus, wander: see 
ragant,] A wandering; a roving about. 

Whene the myndo os stablodo sadely with-owttene 
chaiigyngo and vagacyone in Qodd. 

Hampole, Proso Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 14. 

Vagatores (vag-a-to'rez), n.jtl. [NL., < L.m- 
gariy pp. vagatus] wander: see vagant,] In w- 
nith.y a group of birds, constituting the fourth 
order in Macgillivray’s classification, and con- 
sisting of the crows and their allies. The word 
has no standing in science, as it designates an artificial 
group reougnized by no other authors of note, 
vagi, w. Plural of xwgus, 
vagientt (va'ji-ent), a, [< L. vagien{t-)Sy ppr. 
• of vagircy cry, squall, bloat.] Crying like a 
child. i>r. IT, More, Psychathanasia, Iu. iv. 42. 
vagina (vH-ii'n[i), n.; pi. vaginae (-ne). [s= F. 

ragiHy < NL. vagina, < L. vagina, a sheath, 
covering, sheath of a scabbard, ear of grain, 
etc., hull, husk, va^na.] 1. In hot,, the sheath 
formed by the basal part of certain leaves 
where they embrace the stemf a sheath. — 2. In 
anat, and zodl,y a sheath; a sheathing or cover- 
ing part or organ ; a case : specifically applied 
to various structures, (a) The sexual passage of the 
female from the vulva to the uterus. In all the higher 
Mammalia it is the terminal seotion of a Mullerian duct 
or oviduct united with its fellow ; in the lower it is dou- 
ble, wholly or in part, there being two more or less com- 
plete vaginio, right and left. In some oviparous animals, 
as birds, the termination of the oviduct, beyond the uterine 
receives the name of vagina. See tUerut, and cut un- 
der peritoneum, (b) In entom., a sheath-like plate or part 
inclosing an organ. In some cases also called valve. Spe- 
cifically— (l) The long channeled labrum of the mosquito 
and other blood-suoking flies, in which the lancet-like 
mandibles and maxillio are concealed. (2) The Jointed 
sheath of the promuscis of hemipterous insects, homol- 
' ogous with the labium of a typical insect. (8) The parts 
supporting and covering the tongue of a*bee, corresTOnd- 
ing to the menturo, maxillsB, and palpi. (4) The tubu- 
lar sheath of the sting of a bee or wasp, (e) In Proto- 
zoa, the indurated lorica of some infusoriaiis, az tbe vagi- 
nicolous vorticellids. (d) In Vermes, a terminal seotion 
of 'the oviduct, differentiated into a specliil oanaL Bee 
cuts under JRhabdoeoeta, Trematoda, and CesMdea, 
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8. In areh.f the upper part of the pedestal of a 
tenninuB) from which the bust or figure seems 
to issue or arise ; a sheath or gaine. [Bare or 
obsolete. ] — colnsms of the vagina. Same aa ooiutn- 
n» fugarum (which se^ under oniumita).— Buges of the 
yagina. See twa.-’ Tensor laminja postmorls va- 
giniB reotl abdominis, see tenaor.-- Tensor vagina 
flnaorls. See (eneor. >- Vagina oellulosa. Sameaarpi. 
tisurium and peHmyaitim.— Vagina femoriS» the fascia 
lata of the thigh. iee/Mcia and tensor.— VSLgttUL mas- 
CUlina, the proetatic vesicle of the male urethra. See 
wtUhra, Also called sinus voculariSi uterus mawulinuM, 
etc.<- Vagina porta, the sheath of the portal vein, or 
capsule m Glisson, a sort of membrane surrounding the 
branches of the portal vein in the liver.— Vagina tend!- 
Xiis, tlie synovial sheath of a tendon ; a vaginal synovial 
membrane (which see, under «pnovi:af).->VestiDUlum 
yagina. same as wstUnde, 2 (h). 
vaginal (vaj'i-nal), «. [< NL. vaginalis, < L. 
vagina, a sheath*: see vagina,^ 1. Pertaining 
to a sheath; sheathing; resembling a sheath: 
as, a vaginal membrane. — 2. Specifically, of 
or pertaining to the vagina of the female : as, 
vaginal mucous membrane; a vaginal syringe. 
—Vaginal artorles. (a) A branch of the internal ifioc 
artery, on either side, passing to the vagina and base of 
the bladder, corresponding to the inferior vesical artery 
in the male, (b) The branches of the hepatic artery 
which supply the walla of the ducts and hlood-vcssols 
and Glisson’s capsule in the liver, more commonly called 
the vaginal branches of the hepatic artery.— Vaginal 
hernia, a hernia through the posterior or upper wall of 
the vagina.— Vaginal Plexus, (a) The nerves suppHeil 
to the vagina, coming from the pelvic plexus. (6) Kadi* 
cleg of the portal vein in the capsule of (lllsson. (c) A 
venous anastomosis in the wall of the vagina.— Vajj^al 
process. Bee proeesSf and cut 3 under temporal. —Vagi* 
nal B3movlal membrane. See synomai. - VeLgiaal 
timlo. (a) See epel, 1. (b) The tunica vaginalis testis. 
Bee tunica." VnilDJBl veins. Bame as vaginal jtlexvLs, 
(b) and (c). 

VaginaliB(vaj-i-na'lia), w. [NL. (Ginelin, 1788), 
< L. vagina, a sheath: see vagina.'] Same as 
Chionls. See cut under sheath hill. 

VaginalitiS (vaj^i-na-li'tis), n. [NL., < vagi- 
nalis (see def.) 4- -iiis.] Inflammation of the 
tunica vaginalis testis. 

vaginantt (vaj'i-nant), a. [< NL. ^vaginani t-)s, 
ppr. of *vaginare, sheath; see va gin ate, v.] 
Slioathing; vaginal; as, a vag inant leaf (a huif 
investing the stem by a tubular base). 
Vaginata (vaj-i-na'Ui), n.pl, [NL., neut. pi. of 
vaginatus', sheathed: see vaginatc,] A group 
of actinozoans, comprising* those which are 
sheathed in a caleareons or corneous polyi)ar* ; 
the sheathed polyps, as the sclerodermic and 
selerobasic corals. See Zoantharia. 
vaginate (vaj'i-nat), a. and 71 . [< NL. vaguta- 

tUH, sheathed, < L. vagina, a sheath : see va- 
gina.] I. a. 1. Sheathed; invaginated; fur- 
nished with or contained in a vagina; vagi- 
nated. — 2. Forming or formed into a sheath; 
vaghial, as a leaf. 

II. n. A vaginate or sheathed polyj). 
vaginate (vaj'i-nat), v. t., pret. and pp. vagi- 
vated, ppr. vaginatmg. [< NL. *7mginatus, pp. 
of *vaginare, sheath, < L. vagina, a shcjath : see 
%mgina.] To sheathe; invagiiiate. 
va^nervose (vaj-i-n6r'vds), a. [< L. vagus, 
wandering, + nervus, nerve.] Tn hoL, irregu- 
larly nerved ; having tlie nerves placed with no 
apparent order. 

‘Vag^icola (vaj-Lnik'o-lji), n. [NL., < L. va- 
gina, a sheath, + coler'e, inhabit.] The typical 
genus of VaginicoUnm, having an erect sessile 
lorica without an inner valve. The genus was 
instituted by Lamarck, and contains many spe- 
cies, chiefly of fresh water, as V. crystallina. 
Vaginicolinse (vaj-i-nik-o-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Vaginioola 4- -inte.] A subfamily of ForUcclli- 
dse, containing those vorticellid peritrichons in- 
fusorians which are sheathed 111 an erect or pro- 
cumbent indurated lorica which they secrete. 
There are numerous modern genera, as Vaginieda, Thu- 
. ricola, Cothumia, Pyaeicola, Paehytrocha, Stylocola, Platy- 
cola, and Layenophrys. Also Va^nioolina. 
vagihicoline (vap-i-nik'o-lin),a. [As Vaginieo- 
la 4“ -iwcl.] Living in a vagina, sheath, or 
lorica, as an animalcule; belonging to the Fa- 
gimcolinse; vaginiferous. 
vaginicolous ( vaj-i-nik' o-lus), a. [As Faginico- 
Jti 4- -ou#.] Same as vdginicoline. 

Vaglnifera (vaj-i-nif'e-rk), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of vaginifer: see vagtniferous.] In Petty ’s 
system (1852), a family of spastic infusorians, 
represented by the genera Faginicola and Co- 
th^nia : corresponding to the Faginicolina;. 
▼a^dniferons (vaj-Lnif'e-rus), a. L< NL. vagi- 
^ a sheath, 4- ferre = E. hear'^.] 

iToducing or bearing a vagina, as an infuso- 
nan; of or pertaining to the Faginifera ; vagi- 
Bicoline. 

▼ftfdnlglntens.vaAlBiffliiteiuiCvaj^i-ni-gii^-te^- 

us), tt, j pi, veiginigiutssif vaginiglu tei (-i ) . [NL. , 
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< vagina 4* gluUsus, gluteus, q. v.] Same as 
tensor vaginse femoris (which see, upder tensor). 
Cones, 1887. 

vaginigluteal ( vaj ^i-ni-gl^-tfi'al), a. [< vagini- 
glutsBUs 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the vagini- 
gliiteeus. Coucs, 1887. 
vaginipennate (vaj^i-ni-pen'at), a. [< L. 
gina, a sheath, + pennatus, winged: see pen- 
nate.] Sheath-winged or sharded, as a beetle ; 
coleopterous. Also vaginopennous. 
vagimsmUB (vaj-i-nis'mus), n. [NL., < vagina 
4- -ismus = E. -iem.] A spasmodic narrowing 
of the orifice of the vagina. Also called vul- 
vismus. 

vaginitis (vaj-i-ni'tis), w. [NL., < vagina 4- 
-itis.] Inflammation of the vagina, 
vaginodsmia (vaPi-no^in'i-ii), n. [NIj., < L. 
vagina, vagina, 4- Gr. Mvvri, pain.] Neuralgia 
of the vagina. 

vaginopennons (vaj^i-no-pon'us), a. [< L. 
vagina, a sheath, 4- petina, a feather, 4- -ous.] 
Same as vaginipennate. 

vaginotomy (vaj-i-not'6-rai), w. [< L. vagina, 
vagina, 4- Gr. -ro/ita, < rluveiv, cut.] Cut- 

ting of the vagina. 

vaginovesical (vaj'-'i-no-veR'i-kal), a. [< L. va- 
gina, vagina, 4- vesica, bladder.] Same as vesi- 
covaginal. 

vaginula (va-iiu'u-lli), w.; pi. vaginulm (-le). 
[NL., dim. of L. vagina, a sheath : see vagina.] 
1. Ill /io/., a diminutive vagina or sheath; spe- 
cifically, in mosses, the sheath round tlie base 
‘of tlie seta where it springs from the stem. 
Also vaginule. — 2. In zooL, a little eheath; a 
small vagina. 

vaginulate (va-jin'u-lat), a. [< vaginula + 
-u<<*h] Having a vaginula; sheathed, 
vaginule (vaj'i-nul), n. [< NL. vagimila.] In 
hot., same as vaginula. 

vagissatet, V. i. To caper; frolic. Campbell. 
( Worcester. ) 

vagitUS (va-ji'tiis), n. [L., < vagire, cry, squall.] 
^rhe cry of a new-born child. 
vagOUS (va'gus), a. [< L. vagus, wandering, 
strolling: see rrq/itt?.] If. Wandering; unset- 
tled. Aylifffi . — 2. In anat, wandering, as a 
nerve. See vagus. [Hare.] 
vagrance, n. Same as vagranqp Johnson. 
vagrancy (va'gran-si), w. [< vagran{t) + -e/y.] 

1. A state of wandering without a settled 
home : not necessarily in a bad sense. 

Therefore did he Hpend his days in continual labour, in 
restless travel, in ciidless mgraney, goinit about toing 
good. Barrow, Bornions, xxxvi. 

2. The life and condition of a vagrant; in laiv, 
the name given to a very miscellaneous chiHS 
of offenses against public police and order. 
See vagrant. 

vagrant (va' grant), a. and n. [Formerly 
sometimes vagaraht (appar. simulating vagary], 

< ME. vagannt, < OF. vagant, wandering: hcm) va- 
gant. ^ITie r is intrusive, as in partridge, eav- 
tridge, and oth(‘r words. There is nothing in 
vagant to lead to a variation vagrant; but the 
fact that there are no other E. w’ords endhig 
in -aganl, and that there are several familiar 
words emliiig in -agrant, as fragrant, fagrant, 
with many words in -grant, may liave causi‘d 
the change.] I. a. 1. WaiideriugfroTii jdace to 
place; roving, with uncertain dire<'tion or des- 
tination; moving or going hither and thither; 
having no certain course. 

Vagrant through all tho world, liopelesBo of all, 

He seekes with what lands nilno heo may fall. 

May, tr. of LuciurH llmrsalia, vilf. 

Ills house was known to all tho vagrant train ; 

He chid their wand’rlngs, hut relieved their pain. 

Ooldsniith, Des. Vil., 1. 140. 

I'lie soft nmmiur of the vagrant Bee. 

Wordsworth, Vernal Odcy fv. 

2. Uncertain; en*atic. 

The olfspriiig of a vagrant and ignoble love. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., v. 

3. Of or pertaining to one who wanders; un- 
settled ; vagabond. 

Titus Oates . . . had ever since led an infamous and 
vagrant life. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., li. 

Well ideased to pitch a vagrant tent among 
The unfenced regions of 8f»ciety. 

Wordmrorth, l*relude, vll. 

4. In nie,d., wandering; as, cells (wan- 

dering white cori>nscles of the blood). 

IL n. 1. A wanderer; a rover; a rambler. 

llistorie without Geograplife moueth, but In inouing 
wandretli us a vagrant, without certain habitation. 

Purchas, IMlgrimago, p. 50. 

A mgrant and a servant in vile employraeiit, in a strange 
countt^. Barrow, Sermons, zlvit. 


vagne 

2. An idle stroller; a vagabond; a loafer; a 
tramp: now the ordinary meaning. 

Vagrants and Out-laws shall offend thy View ; 

For such must be my Friends. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

The fugitive, with tlie brand of Cain on him. was a va- 
grant of necessity, hnntcil to death like a wolf. 

Bibton-Tnmer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 5. 
In law the word vagrant has a much more extended 
meaning than that assigned to It in ordinary language, 
and in its application the notion of wandering Is ^most 
lost, the ohfeut of the statutes being to subject to police 
control various ill-dehned classes of persons whose hab- 
its of life arc inconsistent with tho good order of society. 
In the English Btatutes vagrants are divided Into three 
grades : (a) idle and disorderly iiersons, or such as, while 
able to maintaki themselves and families, neglect to do 
BO, iinliconsed peddlers or chapmen, beggai’s, common 
prostitutes, etc. ; {b) rogues and vagabonds, notoriously 
idle and disorderly persons, fortune-tellers and other like 
impostors, public gamblers and shnriiers, persons having 
no visible means of living and unable to give a good ac- 
count of themselves, etc. ; (c) incorrigible rogues— that 
is, such as have been repeak-dly convicted as rogues and 
vagabonds, jail-breakers, and pci'sons escaping from legal 
diiranee, etc. In the H nited States the slat u tea are diverse, 
hut in their general features include to a greater or less 
extent beggars, drunken parents who refuse or fail to sup- 
port their chilriren, paupers when dissolute and sick, pros- 
titutes, public masqueraders, tramps, truants, etc. 
vagrantly (va'graiit-li), adv. [< vagrant 4- -b/®.] 
Ill a vagrant; wandering, or unsettled manner, 
va^antness (vil'grant-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being vagrant; vagrancy. [Rare.] 
vagromt (vii'grqm ), a. A perverted spelling and 
pronunciation of vagrant, •menhad as a blunder 
to Dogberry in “Much Ado about Nothing,^’ 
and with allusion to this occasionally used by 
modern writers. 

This Is y(»iLr charge; you shall comprehend all vagrom 
men; you are to hid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 

Shak., Much Ado, ill. 3, 20. 
You took my vagrom essays in ; 

You found them shelter over soa. 

Aew Princeton Rev., VI. 114. 

vague (vug), a. and n. [< F. vagne =? Hp. Pg. 
It. vago, < L. vagns, wandering, rambling, stroll- 
ing, fig. unoertuin. vagne. SVom tho same L. 
soiiTco are E. vague, v,, vagabond, vagant, va- 
grant, vagary, extravagant, extravagnt^ strava- 
qant, stravaig, ote., also Sc. vab/.] I, a. If. 
Wandering; roving; vagrant. 

Gray eiK'ouraged his men tn set upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live x>eaceal>1y nor to tight. 

SitJ, Hayward. 

2 . IJncc^rtain as to characters and specific desig- 
nation, yet limited in scope and application ; 
reKtricled in logical breadth, without any cor- 
responding fuIlm'HS of logical depth; said to 
1)0 determinate, but without ppecise expression 
of tin' d(4.(‘nninati()n. Tims, If anything is described 
as most extraordinary without saying in what respect, the 
description is vague; if a word is iindurstood tn have a 
full import but what that is is doubtful, it is vague; if an 
emotion is strong but unaccompHiilcd by a delliiitc Ini- 
uKiiiation of its object, it is vague; if a pictorial figure 
represents iliat something exists but falls to show its 
sbiipe. situation, etc., it is vague. This nieatiiiig of the 
word(whiuli occurs seldom before the eighteenth century 
witliout an ex]daimtory iUH'oni]>animcij() scenis to be de- 
rived from tho logle.al phrase indimitumn vagum, mean- 
ing ii single person or thing, designated as one in iiunibcr, 
but without its proper name or any ade(]uate description ; 
as, “u cei’tain man,^’ 

A vague apprehension of 1 knew m>t what occupied 
my mind. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 103. 

" (Conscience !" said tho (’hancellor; "conscience is a 
vague word, which sIgnilleB any thing or nothing.” 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. ProccH^diug from 110 known antliority; of im- 
corlaiii origin or derivation : as, a vague rei)ort. 

I have read, in some old, marvellous tale. 

Borne legend strange and vague. 

That a midnight host of spertres pule 
Beleaguered tln5 walls of 1‘raguo. 

Longfellow, The Jieleaguered City. 

4. Having unclear pnr<*rpt ion or thought; not 
thinking clearly. 

Random cares and truant joys, 

That shield from mischief and preserve from stains 

Vague minds, while men are glowing out of boys. 

Wordsworth, River Dudduii, xxvl. 
Va^ue individual, sense, term. Bee the nouns. s=ByiL 

2. bini, obscure, indistinct, ambiguous. 

II. V. 1. A wandering; a joumoy; a voyage. 
Halliivell . — 2f. A vagary; a whim.. 

Here this fyltby synk<5 of rein'ls, thus conspired, played 
their vages, ami lyued with Imise brydels in al t^ndes of 
inysclicfc. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books 011 
[America, ed. Arber, p. ««)- 

3. An undefined ex])au.so; iiidoflnib^ simcc. 

The star-sown vague of space. Lowell, After the Burial. 

vaguet (vag), V. i. [S<*.. also vaig; < F. vaguer, 
wander, = Hp. Pg. vagar, vaguenr = It. vagarr, 
< L. vagari, wamler, < vagus, wandering: see 
vague, a. Cf. vagary, v.] To wander; rovo; 
roam ; xiltty the vagrant. 
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The ftmiite mA tdiU beggarto . . . tre tnflerlt to 
md wander throughout the halll onntrgr. 

Seoteh Lavn, lara, quoted In Bibton*Tunier'i Vagranti 
[and Vagrancy, p. 86a 

These small bodies, being hudled perforce one upon an- 
other, leave a large void spaoa to vagus and range abroad. 

HoUandt tr. of Plutarch, p. 680. 

Tagnaly ado> lu a vagpe, uncertain, 

or unsettled manner ; without oefiniteness or 
distinctness. 

▼agueneSB (vfig'nes), n. The state of being 
v^ue, indennite. unsettled, or uncertain ; am- 
biguousness ; indistinctness. 

Common language has, in most oases, a certain degree 
of looseness and ambiguity ; as common knowledge has 
usually something of vaguiMM and indistinctness. 

IThsuen, Philoa of Inductive Sciences, I. xlviU. 

There is a degree of vapusneu about the use of the 
terms person and personality. 

H, D. SmUht Christian Theology, p. 170. 

▼agllB (va'gus), n. ; pi. vagi (-ji). [NL. (sc. ner- 
vuSf nerve), < wandering: see vague.] 1 , 

The tenth cranial nerve, or wandering nerve, 
the longest and most widely distributed of the 
nerves of the brain, extending through the neck 
and thorax to the upper part of the abdomen, it 
supplies the organsof voice and respiration with motor and 
sensory fibers, and the pharynx, esophagus, stomach, and 
heart with motor influence. Its Buperllcial origin is from 
the medulla, immediately in front of the restiform l)ody 
and below that of the glossopharyngeal. It passes out of 
' the cranial cavity through the jugular foramen, and aooom- 

S uies the carotid artery in the neck to the thorax, where 
e nerves of the two sides dilfer in their course, that of 
the right side reaching the posterior surface of the eso- 
phagus and stomach, while tliat of the left goes to the 
anterior. It gives off very numerous branones, as the 
meningeal, auricular, pharyngeal, laryngeal, pulnionaiv, 
cardiac, gastric, etc., and forms intricate uoniiections with 
other nerves f>f the cerebrospinal system, and with nerves 
of the sympathetic system. Also called pnsumngaiitrie^ 
and furinorly tscond division of tha eighth nerve 

The vagus nerve, which connects the brain with the vis* 
oera. II. Spencer ^ Xiducatlon, p. 278. 

2. In iuBocts, the principal visceral or stomato- 
gastric nerve, which originates in two parts in 
the head, beneath the bases of the antenn», 
uniting in a ganglion below the cerebrum, and 

g assing backward along the upper surface of 
le intestinal canal, in the thorax it divides into two 
parts, which give off iiumerous smaller nerves to all the 
viscera. —Trigonum vagi, flame as ala cinerea (which 
see, under ala). — VagUf gfUlgllon. flee gangliotu 
VaJbea ( va'he-jl), n. [NL, ( Lamarck, 1791 ), from 
the name of the tree in Madagascar.] A ge- 
nus of apocynacoous plants, comprising a few 
(perhaps two) species formerly included in the 
genus handolnhia. The name Vahea is also used by 
some in place of Itandtdphia for several other species which 
are important rubber-plants, as V. iL.)Heuddotii of flene- 


f Angola, 

loui, pulpy fruit of the sixe of an*orungti. 

Vaidi'e, Vaidik (va'dik), a. [< Skt. vdidika^ re- 
lating to tlie Vedas.] Bame as Vedic. 

The earliest religious utterances which have been pre- 
served in Aryan literature are known as the Vernik 
hymna J, T. Wheeler^ Abort Hist. India, p. 61. 

Taifft, V. «. A Scotch spelling of vague. 

▼aik, V. i. See vaicc. 

▼aUl, n, and V, Bee veil. 

Vail'^ (val), r. i, [< ME. vailen, vaylen ; by aplier- 
esis from avail : see nvail ^ . ] To profit ; benefit ; 
avail : a poetical use. 

To hym not vaUeth his proohing, 

A1 helpe he other with his tt^chliig. 

Rom. qf the Rose, 1. 6766. 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

Where the Bevon Spears of Wedderburne 
Their men in battle-order set. 

L. of L. M., V, 4. 

▼ail^ ( vfil ), w. [By aphoresis from avail ^ , w . ] If, 
Profit; gain; producq. 

My house is as 'twero the cave where the young outlaw 
hoaras the stolen vails of his oooupation. 

Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Bo, ii. 1. 

His ootnroings in are like a Taylors, from the slureds of 
bread, the chippings, and remnants of the broken crust : 
exoopthiK his voiles from the barrell, which poore folkes 
for their hogs, but drinke tliemselues. 

Earle, Mioro-ooamographie, An old OoUedge Butler. 

2t. All unlooked-for or casual acquisition; a 
windfall. Tooke. — 3. Money given to servants 
by a visitor; a tip: usually in the plural. Also 
vale. 

Why should he, like a Servant, seek rails over and 
above his Wages? Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

“Avails" is good old English, and the vails of Sir Joshua 
JEteyiiolds's porter are famous. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int 

On the smallest provocation, or at the hope of the small- 
eat inoreaae of wages, or still more of vaUs, the servant 
threw up his place. Le^, Eng. in 18th Cent, tv. 
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(v&l), e. [Also egfo; by apbevesls from 
obs. avale : see avaU.^ I. from* To let or cast 
down; let fall; lower; doff, especiidly in token 
of submission. 

Then mtw'st thou think that Man himself came down. 
To vail thy plumea and heave thee from thy pomp. 

Greene, Orlando Furloso. 

None that b^eld him but . . . 

Did vad their crowns to his supremacy. 

Shak., Pericles, U. A 42. 
Now vail your pride, yon captive ChristianB, 

And kned far mercy to your conquering foe. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, v. 2. 

n. intrans. 1. To yield; give place; express 
respect or submission by yielding, uncovering, 
or otherwise; bow. 

Because we vailed not to the Turkish fleet, 

Their creeping galleys had us in the chase. 

MaHowe, Jew of Malta, il. 2. 

Every one that does not know cries, "What nobleman 
is that? " all the gallants on the stage rise, vaU to me, 
kiss their hand, offer me their places. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, i. A 

2. To drop; move down; take a lower position; 
slope downward. 

The same ships in good order voted downe the Bluer of 
Thames. HaMuyV* Voyages, I. 288. 

With all speed I vaded down that night ten miles, to 
take the tide in the morning. 

Cope. Roger Bodenhmn (Arbor's Eng. Oarner, I. 83). 

▼ail^ (v&l), tt. [< mi/8, p.] Submission ; de- 
scent; decline. 

Even with the vail and darkipg of the sun, 

To close the day up. Hector’s Hie is done. 

Shak., T. and C., v. A 7. 

▼ailablet (va'la-bl), «. [By apheresis from 
available.'] Profitable; advantageous. Smith, 
Commonwealth, ii. 4. (MichanUon.) 

Vailer^i vailing, etc. See veiler, etc. 

valler^t (va'l6r), «. [< vail^ + -eri.] One who 
vails ; one who yields or given place in submis- 
sion or deference. 

He is high in his owne imagination ; . . . when hee goes, 
hee looks who looks ; if hoc finds not good store of voders 
he comes home stiffe. 

Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Golden Asse. 

vaimuref, n. Same as vanimuTc, 

vain (vanY o. [< ME. vain, vayn, vein, veyn, < 
OF. (and F.) vain s= Pr. van, va =: Cat. va = Bp. 
vano = p«.-. vdo ss It. vano, < L. vanus, empty^ 
void, fig. idle, fruitless; of persons, idle, decep- 
tive, ostentatious, vain ; perhaps orig. **vacnu8, 
and so akin to L. vacMun, empty : see vacuous, va- 
cant. Some suggest a connection with E. wane, 
want, wan-; but this is improbable. Hence 
(from L. vanus) also E. vanishj vanity, vaunt, 
evanish, evanesce, etc.] 1. Having no real 
value or importance; worthless; unsubstan- 
tial; empty; trivial; idle. 

But, O vain boast ! 

Who can control his fate? 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 864. 

Vain matter is worse than vain words. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

She . . . had never proved 
How vatn a thing is mortal love. 

M. ArnSUi, Bwitserlaud, vl., Isolation. 

2. Producing no good result ; destitute of force 
or efficacy; fruitless; inefCeotual; useless; fu- 
tile; unavailing. 

It should bo but a vaim thing, and counted but as lost 
luboure. Levins, Manip. Vocab. (£. £. T. B.X Bref., p. 2. 

Give us help from trouble ; for vain is the hdp of man. 
* • Ps. lx. 11. 

Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but oairt. 

Shak., Blch. II., iii. A 214. 

3. Light-minded; foolish; silly. 

As school-maids change their names 

By vain though apt affection. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 4A 

For it is a vain thing to expect, in so open a condition as 
we live in here, that no cross Winds should blow upon ns. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. x. 

4. Proud of petty things or of trifling attain- 
ments or accomplishments ; elated wito a high 
o})inion of one’s {lersonal appearance, manners, 
or the like ; courti:^ the admiration or applause 
of others; conceited; self-complacent; also, 
proceeding from or marked by such pride or 
conceit: as, to be vain of one’s figure or one’s 
dress. 

For to be conscious of what all admira 

And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 

^firyden, Eleonora, L lOL 

Mr. Holloway was a grave, obasclentloas dersyman, 
not eat»i of telling anecdotes, very learned, partienuuly a 
good orlentaU^i T. Wartm, in Ellis’s Lit Letter^ p. ^0. 

I never heard or saw the introduotory worda "Without 
vanity I may say," et«.,bat some vain thing immediately 
fdlowed, ’ ^PVwiM^AVblogvlM^ 
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B. Shvwy; ostentattoiis; prete n tioPB. 

Load some vain ohnreh wifli old theatiie state. 

Moral Emm^ fNr, flA 

For Flint. Sameaslaoalfi. 

Yea, my gravity. 

Wherein— let no man hear me— I take ]^de, 

Gould I with boot exohauge for an idle idiunA 
Which the air beats/or min. 

<8hak.,M.forM.,iL4.12. 
In Filn, to no purpose: without suooeaa or advantsge; 
ineffectnaUy. 

Butt aU that euer he spak it was in vaiyn, 

OenerydssiB. E. T. 8.), 1. 8061 
In vain they combated, in vain they writ 

Prior, Heniy and Emma. 
To take a name in vain. See namsi. »SyiL 1. Unreal, 
shadowy, dreamy, delusiva false, deceitful.— a. fiootlOM, 
abortive.— 4. Heevgobiem. 

vainfolt (v&n'ftil), a. [< vain + -/«!.] Vain; 
empty. Tusser, Husbandry, Author’s Epis- 
tle, il. 

vainglorious (vfin-glo'ri-us), a. [< vainglory 
+ -ous.] 1. Pilled with vainglory; glorying 
in excess of one’s own achievements; extrava- 
gantly elated ; boastful ; vaunting. 

Vaine-giorious man, when flattering Wind does blow, 

In his light winges is lifted up to skye. 

S)Miwer,F.Q., 11.111. 10. 

The philosophers of his time, the flustring vain-glorious 
Greoks, who pretended so much to magnify and even adore 
the wisdom they professed. SoiUh, Sermons, III. vL 

2. Indicating or proceeding from vainglory; 
founded on excessive vanity; boastful. 

Arrogant and vainglorious expression. Sir M. Hale. 

A vainffimious confidence prevailed, about this time, 
among the Spanish cavaliers. /rein^ir, .Granada, p. 6A 

He discourses, in rather a vainglorious way, of himself 
as a poet. TMcnor, Span. Lit, I. 848. 

vainglorionBly (vftn-glo'ri-us-li), adv. With 
vainglory or inflated arrogance ; boastfully, 

vainglorionBneSB (van-gia'ri-us-nes), n. The 
qii^ty or state of being vainglorious. 

vainglory (van-glo'ri), «. [< ME. vaine glorie. 
vcingloire, < OF. vaine gloire, F. vaine gloire, < 
L. vana gloria, empty boasting: see vain and 
glory.] Extravagant pride or boastfulness; 
tendency to exalt one’s self or one’s own per- 
formances unduly; inflated and pretentious 
vanity; vain pomp or show. 

Vainc-gdorie is for to have pompe and delit in his tem- 
poral higbnesse, and glorie him in his worldly estate. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

But for the fear of incurring the suspicion of vainglory, 
he would have sung a psalm with as firm and cheerful a 
voice as if he had been worshipping God in the congre- 
gation. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vl. 

vainglory (van-glo'ri), v. i.; pret. and pp. vain- 
gloned, ppr. vaingloryiug, [< vainglory, n.] To 
indulge in vain boasting. [Bare.] 

It would be idle and frivolous to mention these points 
for the sake of vain-glory^ during the Jubilee year. 

Westrninster Rev., CXZVIII. 486. 

vainly (van'll), adv. In a vain manner. Eape- 
cially —(a) Without effect ; to no purpose ; ineffectually ; 
in vain. 

In weak complaints you vainly waste your breath. 

Dryden, 

(b) In an inflated or oonoeited manner ; proudly; arro- 
gantly: as, to strut about vainly. 


A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vaxnly trusts 1* 




I his own. 

Cowper, Human Frailty, 
foolishly; unreasonably; hence, erroneously; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 6. 288. 

We haue sufficient to content our aelues, though not in 
such abundance as is vainly reported in Engltmo. 

Quoted in Ca^ John Works, II. 8A 

vainness (van'ues), n. 1. The state of being 
vain; ineffeotualness; fruitlessness: as. the 
vainness of effort.— 2. Empty pride; vanity. 

Vainness, a meagre friend to gratefulness, brought him 
... to despise Erona. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, if. 

Free from voinnan and self-glorious pride. 

Shak., Hen. V., v., ProL 

3f. Foolishness; folly. 

O! how great iainnesse is it then to scome 
The weake t 

SIpenser, Visions of the World's Vanity, L 8A 
I hate Ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, habbUnm drunkenneia. 

Shot., T. N., liL A 888. 

vair ( vSr), n. [Formerly also were ; < ME. vair, 
vayre, veir, feir, < OF. vair, F. vair as Pr. vair, 
var, vaire, fur of the ermine, < ML. vaWws, also 
varis, the ermine, < L. voHtis, spotted, varie- 
gated: see various. Hence vairy, and the sec- 
ond element of miniver.] ’ 1. A kind of fur in 
use in the middle ages, it is generaUy assumed to 
have been the skin of a small animal, auoh as the gngr 
aqnirrel, of whtoh the back U gray and the bMly wfitta. 
Compare 
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And ^rtiMn« hi ft hroghto alt It wtre a mynoe^ 

and hamMd wltJh lydie rohaa appone liyme ynawe, wile 
hurede with vayre and the eryae. 

M3.LineanA.Ll7,f.^ (HattiweU.) 

Tho I waa atrong ant wla, 

Ant werede/eir andorya 
AfUiq. (ed. Wright and Halliwell, 1841), 1. 121. 

Fall and voir no more I wear, 

Nor thou the orimaon aheen. 

Seott, L. of the L., Iv. 12. 

2. In her,f one of the furs. See tincture^ 2. it 
ia repreaented aa in the illuatration, 
except that the number of rowa ia not 
poaitlvely fixed. Compare wirS. 
yair^ (vfi-rfi ' ), a, [Heraldic P., 

< vaiTf vair: see vair.] In her,, 
composed of divisions like those 
of vair, but of other tinctures 
than of azure and argent: as, 
mir^ or and gules. According to 
acme wrltera, there must be more than 
two tinctUrea — for instance, four. The tinctures must be 
mentioned in the blazon : as, mM sable, argent, gules, and 
or. Also vairg, wrH, verry, verrey. 

▼airo (vSr)) a. Same as vair4, 

▼airy (vltr'i), a. Same as vaird. 

▼aisellet, n. An old spelling of vessel, Pitscotiio, 
VaidinaTa (viah'na-va), n. [Skt. Vaishnava, < 
Fw/m?;, Vishnu: see Vtshnu.'] Literally, a wor- 
shiper of Vishnu. The Vaiahnavaa form one of'tlie 
great diviaiona into which the adherents of Brahmaiilsni 
are divided, characterized by belief in the supremacy of 
Vishnu over other gods. This division ia again broken up 
into many subordinate aeota. 

Vaisya (vis'yjl), n, [< Skt. vaicya, < vig, settler, 
clansman.] A member of the tuira caste among 
the Hindus — that is to say, of the main body of 
the Aryan people, as distinguished on the one 
hand from the priestly and noble classes, the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and on tho other 
hand from the subjugated aborigines, the Bu- 
dras and others, and from degraded outcasts. 

In modem times they are divided into many 
sub-castes. 

▼aivode, ▼aivodeship, n. Bee voivode, etc. 

▼akasfi, n, [Armeuian.] In tho Armenian 
Church, a euonaristie vestment, semicircular in 
shape and usually of metal, having a breast- 
plate attached to it, on which are the names, 
heads, or figures of the twelve apostles. It \a 
put on after the miter, ztioharioii, stole (urar), girdle, and 
epimanikia, and before the chasuble (churchar). It is put 
oil over the head, afterward let down on the neck "nd 
shoulders, and fastened with a gold chain. It is also 
known as the ephod, and is supposed to bo an inheritance 
from the Jewish ephod. Borne authorities identify it 
with the Western amice. Also vagas. 

▼ake (vak), V, i. ; pret. and pp. voiced, ppr, voic- 
ing, [Also vaik, vaich; < Ot . vaguer = Bp. Pg. 
vacar sss It. vacare, < L. vacAire, be empty or va- 
cant: see vacant, vacate, '\ To be vacant or un- 
occupied; become vacant. [Bcotch.] 

▼akeel. vakil (va-kel'), n, [< Hind, vakil, < 

At. vakil, an advocate.] In the East Indies, an 
ambassador or special commissioner residing 
at a court; a native attorney or deputy. 

Viziers, vakeels, sirdars, zoraindai's, generals^ captains, 
potentate, and powers followed in succession, each with 
his nuzzur and his salaam, whilst the master of the cere- 
monies recited their titles in a loud, oven-toned voice. 

W. if. JtusseU, Diary in India, II. 247. 

ValalBan (va-ld'san), a. [< Palais (see def.) 4- 
-an.] Of or pertaining f,o Valais, a canton in 
the southern part of Bwitzerland. 
valance, valence^ (val'ans, -eus), n. [Early 
mod. E. also vallance, valcns; < ME. valanec, val- 
ence, prob. < Valence, in France, still famous for 
silks (cf . Valenciennes lace, so called from Valen- 
ciennes, in France), < L. Valentia, lit. ^ strenj^h^, 
ivalen(U)8, ppr. of vafcrc, be strong: see valiant, 
valentia,'] 1. A kind of damask used for furni- 
ture-coverings, made of silk, or silk and wool. 

Also valentia, valenoia. 

One covering for a flelde bedde of green and valens. 

Untan Inventords (ed. Nichols), p. 4. 

, 2. A short curtain used upon a bedstead, or 
in some similar way, either around the frame 
upon which the mattress rests (a base-valance), 
or around the head of the canopy (a tester-val- 
ance). 

A doubble valanos abonte the heroe,both aboue and by- 
neith, with his worde and his devise written therine. 

Books ef JPreeedenee (£. £. T. S., extra ser.)^ i. 80. 

Albanos marriage-bed new bung 
wiui fresh rich curtaines t Now are my valence up, 

Xmbost with orient pearle. 

Marstan, What you WiU, ill. 1. 

IThe eenee in the following paseage is uncertain. 

Qrlenlus, rydlng.in his chevauche, 

Fri) Venus vakl^ mights bis paleys se. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 145.] 

Vjalfiuce^ (val'iuas, -gns). V. t. [< vaU 
To fomish'or decorate with a valance: vari 
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figuratively used in the quotation for <to deco* 
rate with a beard.’ 

Thy face is vaktne'd since I saw thee last 

8hak., Bamlet, il. 2. 442. 

valanchet (va-lanch'), n, [Also voUenge; a dial, 
aphetie form of avalamhe^ An avalanche. 

!ae voUenge which overwhelms a whole village was at 
first but a little snow-ball. 

W, Taylor, Survey of German Poetry, II. 466. (Davies.) 

The great danger of travelling here when the sun Is up 
proceeds from what they call the valanohes. 

Smollett, France and Italy, zxxvili. 

Valdenses, Valdensian. Same as Waldenses^ 
Waldensian. 

▼alel (val), n. [< ME. vale, val, < OP. (and F.) 
val = Pr. val, valh = Cat. vail = Sp. Pg. It. 
valle, < L. vallis, a vale; conuectious uncertain. 
Hence ult. valley, aralc, avalanclie, vail^.] 1. 
A tract of low ground between hills; a valley: 
little used except in poetry. See valley. 

And when thaire faae war thus for-done. 

To the vale of ebron come thai sune. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 78. 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of tlieir way. 

Gray, Elegy. 

I pity people who weren’t born in a vale. I don’t mean 
a flat country, but a vale; that is, a flat country bounded 
by hills. T. Uugkai, Tom Brown at Kugby, i. 1. 

2. A little trough or canal : as, a \mmp-vale to 
carry off the water from a ship’s pump.sSyn. 1. 
Dale. etc. See valley. 

valent, w. See vail^. 

vale^ (va'le), inter), [< L. vale, impv. of valere, 
be strong, be well: see valid, valiant.] Fare- 
well ; adieu. Also used substantively. 

I remember that once heretofore I wrote unto you a vale 
or a farewell upon coniecture. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 185.1), II. 185. 

valediction (val-f-dik'sbpn), n, [< ML. *^vale- 
dictio(u-), < L. valedicere, pp. valedictus, say 
farewell, < vale, farewell (impv. of valere, bo 
well, be strong: see valc^), + dtcere, say: see 
diction, Cf. benediction, maledicMon.] A fare- 
well ; a bidding farewell. 

When he went forth of his oolledge ... he alwayes 
took this solemn valediction of the fellowes. 

Fidler, Worthies, Shropshire, III, 66. 

Their last valediction, thrice uttered by the attendants, 
was also very solemn. Sir T, Browne, Vm-burial, Iv. 

valedictorian (vaPe-dik-td'ri-an), n. [<. vale- 
dictory + -aw.] lii American colleges* and 
some academies and high schools, the student 
who pronounces the valedictory oration nt the 
annual corameiiceTnent or graduating exercises 
of his class: usually chosen as tho scholar bear- 
ing the highest rank in the graduating class, as 
the best reiirosentative, for various reasons, of 
the whole class, or as otherwise worthy of spe- 

. cial distinction. 

valedictory (val-e-dik'tp-ri), a. and w. f< NL. 
as if ^oalediciorim, < Ij. valedictm, pp. of vnlv- 
diccre, say farewell: see valediction.] I. a. 
Bidding farewell; pertaining or relating to a 
leave-taking or bidding adieu ; farowell : as, a 
valedictory sjieech, 

II. n, ; pi. valedictories (-riz), A farewell ora- 
tion or address (sometimes in Latin), spoken 
at graduation in American colleges and oilier 
institutions by one of tho graduating class, 
usually by (ho one who has the highest rank. 
Compare valedictorian. 

The valedicUrrg, ot course, camo last, and I felt rather 
awkward In rising to declaim ray stilted Latin phrases 
before an audience which had been stirred by such vigor- 
ous English, Josiah Quincy, Figures of tho Past, p. 66. 

valonco^ ti, and V, See valance. 

valence^ (va'lens), n. [< LL. valentia, strength, 
< valen{t-)s, strong, ppr. of valere, be strong; 
see valiant, valid.} 1. In chem,, the relative 
saturating or combining capacity of an atom 
compared with tho standard hydrogen atom; 
the quality or force which determines the num- 
ber of atoms with which any single atom will 
chemically unite. The original statement of the law 
of valence was that each atom could combine with a certain 
definite number of hydrogen atoms, or with an equivalent 
number of atoms of any other element, and that this num- 
ber was fixed and unalterable. This number expressed 
the valence, which was a constant, an Invariable property 
of the element. For example, one atom of phosphorus 
combines with three atoms of cblcwiii, forming phosphorus 
trichlorid. As the clilorin atom is univalent, phosphorus 
appears to be trivalont. But in phosphorus nentachlorid 
one atom of phosphorus combines with five of chloriri. and 
therefore phosphorus in this case appears quinquivalent. 
In view of facts like these it is held by some authorities 
that the valence of an element is a varying quality de- 
fending on the nature of the other combining atoms, 
temperature, etc. By others valence la aasumed to be In- 
variable, but the totfd valence ie not always exhibited or 
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In force. Alao oaUed Micnep, igiifrafrnee, and, leaa prop- 
erly, atamietty, 

2. In biol.i (a) Form value; XDorpholojrical 
value or equivalency. See morphUs. (b) In 
sfodL, taxonomic value or equivalency; elassifi- 
catory grade or rank of a zofilogical group. 
Valencia (va-len'shi-fi), n. [See valance,] 1. 
Same as vatance. 1.-^2. A unen cloth resem- 
bling piqud, usea for waistcoats, etc. 
valendailite (va-len'shi-an-it), n. [< Valend- 
ana (see dof.) +’ -ite'^,] In mineral., a variety 
of orthoclaso feldspar, very similar to the adu- 
laria of the Alps, found at the silver-mine of 
Valenciaiia, Mexico. 

Valencia raisins, Haisins prepared by dipping 
the ripe bunches of grapes into a hot lye made 
of wood-ashes, oil, and salt, and then drying 
them in the sun. Kaisins of the best quality, 
known as Malaga or Muscatel, are dried by the 
sun on the vine. Also called briefly Valencias. 
See raisin, 2. 

Valenciennes (va-lon-si-enz'), n. r< Valenci- 
etines, in France.] 1. A rich variety of lace made 
at Valenciennes^ r>ance. Bee lace. — 2. A pyro- 
technic composition, usually employed as in- 
cendiary.— False Valenolexmes laoe. Bee lace. 
valency (vfi' 1 en-si ),n,; pi. valencies (-six ). [As 
valence'^ (see’-oy).] 1. Same as valence^, 1. — 

2. A single unit of combining capacity. Thus, 
carbon is said to have four valencies, 
Valenginian (vol-en-jin'i-an), n. [< Valengin 
(see def.) 4* -tan,] In mol,, in the nomencla- 
ture of tho French and ^Igian geologists, the 
name of the lower division of the Neocoinian : 
so called from Valengin, near NeuchAtel. 
valentia^ (va-len'shi-fi), n. Same as Valencia, 
valance, 1. ’ 

Valentia*'^ ( vaden 'shi-a), n. [NL. (St&l, 1865).] 
A genus of hemipterous insects, 
valentine (val'en-tiu), n. [< ME. ^valentine, 
vohmtyn, < OF. valantin, m., valantine, f., a 
young man or woman betrothed, according to 
a rural custom, on the first Sunday in Lent, the 
promise being annulled if the young man failed 
to give tho young woman a present or an on- 
tertainmeiit before Mid-Lent (Koquefort) ; per- 
haps < **valant, a var. of galant, gallant (see 
gallant), but popularly identified with the name 
ofBt. Valentine {<. ME. Valentyne,<.(yV. Valentin 
s= Hp. Valentin = Pg. Valentlm = It. Valentino 
== 0. Bw. Dan. Valentin sr I). Velten, Valentijn, 
< L. Valentinus, a man’s name, < Vrt/cw(f-)8, ppr. 
of valere, be strong: see valiant, valid), on whose 
day tho choice of valentines camo to be made 
(see def.).] 1. A sweetheart or choice made 
on Ht. Valentine’s day. This name 1b derived from 
Bt. Valentine, to whom February 14th is Bacred. It was a 
very old notion, alluded to by Bhakspere, that on this day 
blj'dH begin to mate: ‘’For thiB wan on seynt VolentinoB 
day, Whan every brid cumetli ther to chene hiB make.” 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 310. 

Thow it bo ale other wyn 
(judys blescyng have ho and myii 
My none {mlue own] gentyl V^oniyn 
Good Tomas the frere. 

MS, Hart. 1785, f. 48. (HallitueU.) 
To-morrow is Bt. Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning hetime, 

And 1 a maid at your window, 

To be your VaienUne. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 51. 
'roll me 

What man would Batisfy thy present fancy 
Had thy ambition leave to chonne a Valentirte. 

B. Jormm, ’I’ale of a Tub, i. 4. 

I am also this year my wife’s Valentine, and it will cost 
mo hl.\ but that I muBt have laid out if we had not been 
Valentines. Pepys, Diary, Feb, 14, 1666. 

2. A letter or missive scut by one person to 
another of the op])osite sex on Bt. Valentine’s 
day; a written or printed or painted missive of 
an amatory or a satirical kind, generally sent 
anonymously. The BentimoTital clasB gre often highly 
ornamental and expensive productions, usually hearing 
pretty pictures on the subject of courtship or matrimony; 
the comic class are generally course ami vulgar nroduc- 
tions, usually with caricatures of the human form depicted 
on them, and are often meant to reflect on the personal fip- 
pearance, liahits, character, etc,, of the recipient. 
Valentinian (val-en-tin'i-an ), a, and n, [< LL. 
Valentinianus, < L. Valentinus (see def., and cf. 
valentine) + -i-an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Valentinus or the Valentin ians. 

II. n. A follower of Valentinus, of the sec- 
ond century, the founder of tho most influential 
and best-known of the Gnostic systems. Valen- 
tinus was said to have received his dootrinos from a pupil 
of the apostle Paul, and also by direct revelation. He as- 
serted that from the First Great Cause successively ema- 
nated thirty eons, male and female, from the last of which, 
Wisdom, proceeded a being who was the creator of the 
world. Christ and the Hmy Spirit were two eons later 
created, and Jesus emanated from all the eons; and the 
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Valltalla 


redemption wrought upon earth followed and repeated 
a redemption wrought in the epiritual world. The Val« 
entiniane sought support for their system in an allegori* 
cal method of exposition of Scripture, especially of Paul's 
epistles and the prologue of John's gospel. See Qnottic, 
eon, 2, demiurge. 

Valentinianism (val-en-tiu'i-an-iztn), n, [< 
Valentinian + -ism,'] The system of doctriues 
maintained by the Valentiuians. 

▼alentinite (val'en-tin-it), n. [After Basil 
Valentine, an alchemist of the 15th century, 
who discovered the properties of antimony.] 
Native oxid of antimony (Sb 203 ), occurrjnff in 
orthorhombic crystals and massive, of a white 
to brown or pink color and adamantine luster. 
It has the same composition as senarrnontite, 
but differs in crystalline form. Also called an- 
timony-bloom, 

Valentin’s corpuscles. Small roundish holl- 
ies found in nerve-tissue ; amyloid bodices, 
traleraldehyde (val-e-rarde-hid), n. [< vale- 
r\ian) + aldehyde,] A mobile li(juid liavinc 
an irritating odor (( UHo.CIK )). B is nroduced 
by the oxidation of amyl alcohol. Formerly 
called valeral. An isoimu'ic valeraldehyde with 
a fruit-like odor is also known. 

valerate (vartvrat), n, [< F. valerate; as va- 
ler{ian) + -afe^,] A salt of valerianic acid. 

valerian^ (va-lc'ri-an), w. [Farlv mod. K. va- 
leryan; < MB. valerian, < OF. valerianey F. va- 
Uriane = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. valeriana = 1). vale^- 
riaan = Dan. vaUiriana, < MIj. valeriana, vale- 
rian, prob. < Jj. Vakrianns or Valerim, a p(*r- 
sonal name, < valere, be strong: see valiant.] 
1. A plant of the genus Valeriana, The common, 
oflloinal, or great wild valerian Is V. officinaliM, native 
through Europe and Asiatic liusBln, cultivated fur its 
medicinal root and Huiiiewliat for ornament. It is n herba- 
ceous plant witli ti poreiinial rootstock ; the stem is eiect, 
from 2 to 4 feet high, and furrowed ; the loaves are opposite 
and pinnatis and the flowei's are siiiall, white or pinkish. 



pappiih. 

in ternilnal corymbs. The root is an ufllciiial dmg having 
the prt)|)erty of a gentle Btlinulant, with an especial dli’OC' 
tloii to the nerves, applied in hysteria, epilepsy, etc. Its 
virtue resides chiefly in avolatileoil — the m qf valennn. 
It is of a pungent disagreeable odor, which is attractive 
to cats, and also, it is said, to rats ; it la therefore used us 
a bait. In England in the sixteenth century, valerian, 
under the name of wttoall, was regarded as a panacea ; 
hut the species apiM^ars U) have been V, J^renaica, a 

? lant there cultivated, and imturallxed from Spain. V. 

*hu fi'oni westeni Asia, called garden valerian, is also 
cultivated, and affords a riwjt (»f weaker property. K. 
IHimcnridie is believed to bo the true valerian or phu 
(ifiov) of the ancient Greeks. There ore three species of 
valerian in North Amerlcii, the most notable being edu- 
lie, edible valerian, whose thickened roots, after prolonged 
conking in the ground, formerly formed a 8ta}ue fuml of 
the bigger Indians. 

llerhes coude I telle eok many non. 

As egremoin, valerian, and lunarle. 

Chaucer, Prol. to l^anon’s Yeoiimii’s Tale, 1. 247. 

2. The rootstockH of the officinal valerian, or 
some preparation from them. 

Valerian, calmer of hysteric squirms. 

O. W. HiAmf, Rip Van Winkle, M. D., i. 

Oats’ vaJenan, the common valerian.— Garden vale- 
rian. def. 1.— Greek valerian, nrlmaiily Polemu- 
nium cMTuleum, tho.Tacnb's-laddor : called by the old her- 
balists ViUerinna having been mistaken for the vale- 

rian of the ancient Greeks. The name is extended to the ge- 
nus, iiu’ludingthe American P. reptang, somctiines named 
creeping Creek mleriau hy tiiuislaiiuii i»f the (inapt) spe- 
citle name. It is a niiicli lower plant than the Jacob's- 
ladder, with weak stems, flowers light-blue, nodding in 
Hiitall corymbs, delicate, and pretty.— Oil Of Valorlan. 
See def. 1.— Red valerian, Centranthm ruber, Tiative in 
theMediUnriuiean regioti, long t'liUivatod for its handsome 
oblong panicle of red flowci-s, which have given it the pro- 
viiioia) name of ecarlel lightning. - Spur or IpUTred va- 
lerian, the red valerian : thus named from Its rourred 
oorolla-tube. See CenfrargAtM.--- Valerian-pilj|» JSvjiwfAe- 


Ha wdertauata^ British geometrid moth whoee larya feeds 
on valerian.— wild valerian, the common vale^n. 

Valsrian^ (v^le'ri-an), a, [< L. Valerius (see 
def.).] Pertaining “to any one of the name of 
ValoriuB. —Valerian law, the law proposed and carried 
by Valerius Publicola when oonsul (508 H. C.?), granting to 
every Roman citizen the right of appeal from the summary 
hirisdiction of consula 

Valeriana (va-le-ri-a'na), n, [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700; earlier in Lobel^ 1676): see Vale- 
ria n^,] A genus of gamopetalous plants, type 
of tlie order Vnlerianem, the source of valerian. 
It is characterized by triandrous flowers with a spurless 
citrolla, and fruit crowned with the pappose limb of the 
calyx. It contains about 150 species, chiefly perennial 
herbs with entire, toothed, or dissected leaves, and white 
or pink flowers, usually in terminal cymes. They inhabit 
tile temperate and arctic j^lons of both hemispheres, 
and mountains further south, a few occurring in India 
ami in Brazil. For the species, see valerian^, also set-wall, 
nard, 4, and Celtic and CrHan spikenard (under spikenard). 
There are 8 species in the United States, mostly western, 
with one, V. seandens. In southerti Florida, and another, V. 
paueiJUrra, peculiar to the middle of the eastern and cen- 
tral region. V. sylvatica occurs from New York, and V, 
edulis from Ohio, northward and westward. See cut under 
valerian^. 

ValerianaceSB (va-le^ri-a-na'sc-e), w. })l. [N1 i. 
(Liudley, 18.*16), i Valeriana H- -acese.] Same 
aH Valerianem, 

valerianaceous (va-le^ri-a-na'shius), a. Of,' or 
ciiaracterifitic of, the plant-order Valcrianeee, 

valerianate (va-ie'ri-aii-at), «. l<.. valerian^ 4- 
-«tel.] A Halt of valeric acid. 

Valenanese (v^le-ri-a'no-e), ??. id, [NL. (A. 
P. de Oandollo “(1815), < taleriana + -ese,] An 
order of gamopetalous jilants, the valerian 
family, it is distinguished from the three other orders 
of the cohort Astcrales by Its free anthers and exalbum i- 
nous seeds. The flowers are eithei regular or irregulnr, 
cuniinonly with the stamens fewer than the corolla-lubes. 
The ovary contains a perfect cell with one pendulous 
ovule (unlike the erect ovule of the related Composite), 
and diflfers from all the related orders In the usual addi- 
tion of two empty or rudimentary cells. There are about 
275 species, belonging to 9 genera, of wlilch Valeriana 
(the type), Fedia, Nardostachm, Centranihm, and Valeria- 
nella are the most important. They arc natives of cold 
north temperate regions of the Old World, more abundant 
in America, especially in tlio west and the Andes. They are 
annual or perennial herbs, occasionally somewhat shrul> 
by, usually with a peculiar odor, soinotimes a source of 
perfumes, as in spikenard and some valerians. They bear 
opposite leaves, often mostly radical, and flowers usually 
sessile In dichotomous cymes, cither white, i‘ed, or bluish, 
or, in the genus Patrinia, yellow. Although the order is 
closely related to the CvrnpimUe, the inflorescence is sel- 
dom at all capitate or Involucellate. The fruit is an acheno 
crowned with the pt^rsi stent liorder of the calyx. Many 
of the species are fdghly esteemed In medicine for tonic, 
anti-apasinodic, or stimulating properties. 

Valerianella (va-le^ri-a-ueril), n. [NL. (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), < Valeriana 4- i)im, -eJla.] A g(v 
HUH of gamopetalous plants, of the order Va- 
lerianew, cliiefly distinguished from Valeriana 
by its toothed, lohed, awned, or horned, but 
iH'ver pajipous ealyx. There are about 55 spe- 
cies, annual herbs, dichutoniously branched, with entire, 
dentate, or pinnatifld leaves, and cymes of white, pale- 
blue, or pink flowers. The genus is chiefly confined to 
the Mediterranean region, extending into central Europe, 
but occurs in North America, and a few species are widely 
naturalized. Several species produce tender foliage, eaten 
as lettuce. T. dHtuftia, a species with palo-groen leaves 
and small slate-colored floweis, widely diifusod in Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia, fonnerly known as white pot-herb 
and lamb's-lettuce, and latterly as com-salad, is now often 
miltlvated under glass as an early salad under the name 
of fetiieus. (See out under dichotomy.) Twelve bimn 
cies, formerly classed under the related monotyplc genus 
Fedia. are natives of the United States; four species of 
Oregon are peculiar in their spurred corollas. V. Woodri- 
ana, with roundish, and V, chenojwdifolia (Fedia Fagimy- 
r%m\ with somewhat triangular fruit, extend from the 
south Into New York. 

valerianic (va-le-ri-an'ik), a. [< valeriaii^ + 
-tc.] Same as valeriv. 

valeric (val'o-rik), a. [< F. valeriqm; as va- 
Irr(ian) 4- -ik] Derived from or related to 
valerian — Valeric add, an acid having three meta- 
nierlc forms and the general formula U5U1PO2- The com- 
mon acid distilled from valerian-root is optically inactive, 
a mobile liquid with caustic acid taste and the pungent 
smell of old cheese. Ite salts have been somewhat used 
In inediciiie. 

valeryl (val'e-ril), n. [< valer{ian) 4- -yl,] The 
hypothetical “univalent radical C 5 H 9 O. 

Valesian (va-l©'shian), n, [< LGr. Ova?.ymoi, < 
i)va'/ti^, L. Valens, their founder.] One of an 
ancient Arahian Kristian sect accused of prac- 
tising self-mutilation as a religious rite. 

valet (val'et or val'a), n, [Formerly also val- 
ett; < OF; ralet, vallet, < vaslet, later also varlet, 
with intrusive r (> E. varlet, q. v.), F. valet, a 
man-sorvaut, valet de qhambre, F. dial, vdlel, a 
farm-hand, = Pr. vaslet, vaylef, vallet = Wall. 
ralet, a bachelor, varlet, servant, < ML. vassa- 
lettus, dim. of vassalis, a vassal: see vassal. 
Doublet of varlet,] 1. A man-servant who at- 
tends on a man^B person. Alsb called valet de 
chamlnre, Valeti^ or varleto, were originally the font of 


knighta, andlatarsonsof the noUllty before tbiyatteliMd 
the age of chivalry, who served as pages. 

The Klng'raade him [W. de La Folej his vaUet 

Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire, IIL 4S9. 

On that very morning had . . . [the boots] oomeforthe 
. first time under the wuet's depurating band. 

Barham, lugoldsby Legends, I. 28. 

2. In the manage, a kind of goad or stick armed 
with a point of iron.— -Valet de place (va lft'dc-plks')^ 
in French cities, and hence outside of France also^ a man 
who offers his personal services to the public, espeolally to 
strangers, for hire, as in the capacity of guide, and for do- 
ing errands and commissloiiB. 

I was yawning back to the hotel through the palace: 
garden, a valeUie-plaee at my side, when I saw a young 
lady seated under a tree. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions, Dorothea. 

valet (val'et or val'a), v, t. [< valet, n,] To 
attend on as valet ; act the valet to. 

He wore an old full-bottomed wig, the gift of some 
dandy old Brown whom he had valeted In the middle of 
last century. T, Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 2. 

valetudinaria, n. Plural of valetudinarium, 
valetudinarian (val-e-tu-di-ua'ri-an), a, and n. 
[< valetudinary 4* -an.] I, a. Being in a poor* 
state of health; weak; infirm; invalid; deli- 
cate; seeking to recover health. 

This kind of valetudinarian effeminacy, this habit of 
coddling himself, appears in all parts of his conduct. 

. Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

My feeble health and valetudinarian stomach. 

Coleridge. 

II. w. A person of a weak, infirm, or sickly 
constitution; one who is seeking to recover 
health; an invalid. 

I would cry out to all the valetudinarians upon earth - - 
Drink tar- water. 

Up. Berkeley, To 1’. Trior on Virtues of Tar-water, i. § 11. 

Also vale tud i n ary, 

valetudinarianism (val-e-tu-di-na'ri-an-izm), 
w. [< valetudinarian 4- -iim.] A state of feeble 
health; infirmity. 

valetudinariness (val-e-tu'di-na-ri-nes), n. 

The state of being, valetudinary, 
valetudinarious (val-e-tu-di-na'ri-us), a. [< 
L. valetudinarius : see valetudinary,] Valetudi- 
nary. 

About the beginning of January he began to be very 
valetudinarious, labouring under pains that seem'd Ischl- 
atlok. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vi. 7. 

valetudinarium (val-e-tu-di-na'ri-um), n. ; pi. 
valetudinaria (-|i). [Li, neut. of valetvdinarius: 
see valetudmary.] In Horn, aniiq., an infirmary 
or hospi tal . Services of this class were attached to camps 
and other militui*y centers. In ancient Greece from a very 
early time regularly organized hospitals were connected 
with the cult of ASsculapius. 

The valetudinarium which appears to have existed in a 
Roman camp. Encyc. BrU., XII. 801. 

valetudinary (val-e-tu'di-mi-ri), a. and n. [< 
F. vaUHiidinmre = fep. Pg. It. rafetudinario, < 
L. valetudinarius, sickly, in bad health, as a 
noun, a sick or infirm piu’son, < valctudo (-din-), 
sickness, infirmity, a bad state of health, a par- 
ticular use of vafetudo, state of health, < valere, 
be strong: see valid,] Hame as valetudinarian, 

I had much discourse with his lordship, whom I found 
to be a person of oxtniordiiiary parts, but a valetudinarie. 

Evelyn, Diary, Fob. 9, 1666. 

valetudinoUBt (val-e-til'di-nns), a. [< L. vale- 
tudo (-din-), sickness, 4- -o?i.v.] Valetudinarian. 
Fuller, Hist. Cambridge Univ., vii. 35. 
valowf, n. An old spelling of value, 
valgus (val'gus), w.; p\. valgi (-jl). [L., bow- 
legged.] 1. A bow-legged man. The term genu 
valgum is incorrectly employed for knock-knee, 
bow-legs being designated genu varum, — 2 . 

A form of clubfoot characterized by eversion of 

the foot: more fully called talipes valgus H p y 

lUX valgua, a deformity of the foot characterized by ad- 
duction or outward displacement of the great toe, which 
.often lies across the other toes. It is a frequent cause of 
painful bunion.— Talipes valgua Hame as valgus, 2. 
Valhalla (val-hal'ji), w.[ Also Walhnlla; =F. 
Valhalla, Walhalla = Sp. Valhala, < NL. Val- 
halla, < leel. valhdll (gon. valhalUi) (s=s G. Wal- 
halla, Walhall, after Icel.), lit. ^ hall of the slain,’ 

< valr, the slain, slaughter (= Dan. val, in comp. 
valplads, battle-field, = G. tvahl-, wal- (in comp. 
wahl-statt, wal-statt, battle-field) = AS. wsel, 
slaughter, the slain, a corose, also in comp, wail- 
stow, battle-field), + holt (hall-) = E. hall, Cf. 
Valkyr,] 1. In Sound, myth,, the Hall of the 
Slain ; the palace of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls of heroes slain in battle, who sj^ent 
much of their time in drinking and feasting. 
Hence — 2. A name figuratively applied to any 
edifice or place which is the final resting-place 
of the heroes or great men of a nation or of 
Toany such, and specifically to the Temple of 
Fame built by Louis I. of Bavam at I^bnau- 
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stauf, near Batisbozii and oonseorated to re- 
nowned Germans. 

Thetroer««A<rf*aofM^oortty. 

LmtU, Study Windows, p. 848. 

valiance (val'yans), n. [< OP. millancey vaU 
ance, P. vaiUance ss Pr. vatmisay valentia = Sp. 
valentia ss Pg. valentia ss It. valenzay valensiay 
< L. valentia, strength, < valen{t-)8, strong: see 
valiant, Cf. valance, valenoe\ valence'^,'] Val- 
iant character; bravery; valor. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

One of more resolute valiant 
Treads not^ I think, upon the English ground. 

Orsene, George-a>Greeue. 

This knightly wdianM . . . which fellows him rather 
with Milton. Tha Century, XXVIl. 820. 

valiancy (val'yan-si), n, [As valiant (see -cy ) . ] 
Same as vaUanoe, 

Men for their vaiianey greatly renowmed. 

UaMuyVe Voyages, II. 83. 

valiant (val'yant), a, and w. [< ME. valiant, 
valyant, valliant, vailaunt, < OF, (and P.) vail- 

* lant, volant = 8p. valiente = Pg. It. valentc, < L. 
valrn(t-)8, ppr. of valerc, be strong, be worth. 
Cf. Lith. wala, strength, Skt. haui, strength. 
From the same E. verb are ult. valiance, valance, 
valence^, valence^, valency, vale^, valediction, val- 
etudinary, valid, invalid, valor, valve, avail\ 
countervail, ffrevail, convalesce, equivalent, preva- 
lent, etc.] X a. If. Strong; vigorous in body; 
sturdy; also, strong or powerful in a more gen- 
eral sense. 

You shall have special regard that all sturdy vagalionds 
and valiant beggars may be puniahed according to the 
statute. Quoted in Sir T. myoi'a Governour, ii. 7, note. 

The scent thereof [garlici is somewhat valianJt,. 

FvUer, Worthies, Cornwall, I. 206. 

2f, Of a certain worth or value. Compare 
strong^. 

A rich country widow, four hundred a-year valiant, in 
woods, in bullocks, in barns, and in rye-stacka. 

Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, i. 1. 

3. Brave; courageous; intrepid in danger; 
puissant. 

And lepe to horse many a vailaunt knyght and sciuyer 
of pris, and serched and sought thourgh many contreea, 
but all was for nought. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 428. 

Be thou vediant lor me, and fight the Lord’s battles. 

1 Sam. xviii. 17. 


He is not valiant that dares die, 

Hut he that boldly bears calamity. 

Massinger, Maid of Honour, iv. 3. 

4. Performed with valor ; bravely conducted ; 
Jieroic: as, v, valiant action or achievement; a 
valiant combat. 

Thou bearest 

The highest name for valiant acts. 

Matm, S. A., 1. 1101. 

Hence — bf. Brave; splendid. 

A valiant buff doublet stuffed with points. 

. Mvj^lon, Black Book. 

6. Of or pertaining to a brave or valiant man 
or valiant men. 

The vesere, the aveiitalle, his vesturls ryche, 

With the vtUyant bloiie was verrede alle over ! 

Morle Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2&73. 

=8yiL 8 and 4 . Gallant, Courageous, etc. (see fnrave), val- 
orous, daring, dauntless, stout. 

Il.t n. A valiant person. 

Four battles, . . . wherein four valiaiUs of David slay 
four giants. Heading to 2 Sam. xxi. 

valiantiset, n. [ME., also vaillauntise, < OF. 
millantiae, < vaUlant, valiant: see valiant,^ 
Valor. 

valiantly (val'yant-li), adv. In a valiant man- 
ner; stoutly; courageously; bravely; heroi- 
cally. 

valiantness (val'yant-nes), n. The state or 
ebaracter of being valiant; valor; bravery; 
courage; intrepidity in danger. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it from me. 

Shak., Gor., Hi. 2. 129. 

valid (val'id),.tf, [Early mod. E. valide, < OF. 
(and P.) valide = 8p. valido = Pg. It. valido, < 
validuH, strong, < valere, be strong: see val- 
iant.^ 1. Strong; powerful; efficient. [Obso- 
lete or rare.] 

Perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 

May serve to better us. P. L., vi. 488. 

uo? I* • ; hugely clustered architecture of the Vat- 
wn rising from them, as from a terrace, they [the walls of 
itome] seem indeed the vedid bulwark of au ecclesiastical 
B, James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 145. 
2. Sufficiently supported by fact; well-ground- 
ed just; good; capableof being justi- 

defended; not weak or defective : as, a 
valid objection. 
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I perceived, when the said Italian was to receive an ex- 
traordinary great sum for the Spanish ambassador’s use, 
the whole face of affairs was presently changed, insomuch 
that neither my reasons, nor the ambassador’s above-men- 
tioned, how tmid soever, could prevail. 

Lord Herbert qf Ctuirbury (ed. Howells), p. 185. 

When one’s Proofs are aptly chosen. 

Four are as valid as four Dosen. Prior, Alma, I. 

3. Good or sufficient in point of law ; effica- 
cious; executed with the proper formalities; 
incapable of being rightfully overthrown or set 
aside; sustainable and effective in law, as 
distin^ished from that which exists or took 
place in fact or apjiearanco, but has not the 
requisites to entitle it to be recognized and en- 
forced by law: as, n valid deed; a valid cove- 
nant ; a valid instrument of any kind ; a valid 
claim or title; a valid marriage; a imlid or- 
dination. — 4. In sodl, ami hot., having suf- 
ficient classiiicatory strength or force; scien- 
tifically founded or well-grounded; securely 
established: as, a valid family, geims, or spe- 
cies; a valid classification. — 6. In logic, hav- 
ing, as an argument, that degree of formal 
strength and truth that it professes to liave. 
— 6. In chem., having valence : chiefly used in 
composition, as in univalid for univalent, etc. 
-SyXL 2. Solia, weighty, sufttcient. 

validate (vaFi-dat), V. t; prot. and pp. rnli- 
dnted, ppr. validating. [< ML. volidatns, pp. 
of validarc (> It. validarr = 8p. Pg. valUinr 
= F. valider), make strong, make valid, < L. 

strong, valid: .see m/id.J 1. To make 
valid ; confirm ; give legal force to. 

■ The right remaining 
For rhilip to succeed in course of years, 

If years sliould validate the acknowledged claim 
Of birtlirlght. Sovtheg. 

2. To test the validity of. 

The assembly occupied Itself with the work of valid at- 
ing the votes. The Seotsinan. 

validation (val-i-da'sh<m), V. [< F. validation 
= 8p. valklacion, < Mlj. *valulalio{ii-), < vali- 
dare, validate : see validate.^ Tht' act of giv- 
ing validity; a strengthening, inforeement, 
or confirming; an establish ing or ratifying. 
Blount, (Hossographia (1670). 

validirostral (vaP‘'i-ili-ros'tral), a. f< L. rali- 
due, strong, 4- rostrum, beak: see rostral.^ 
Having a stout beak or strong bill. Hoc cut 
under Salta tor. 

validity (va-lid'j-ti), «. ; "p\. validities {-iv/.), [< 

F. vaUditc = ^p.'mlidad = Pg. validadc = It. ra- 
liditd, < LL. valid ita(t-)s, strength of body, ML. 
also validness, < L. validm, strong: see va'ai] 

1. Strength or power in general. 

Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 199. 

With his [the Innatlc’Hj cure from disease and tlic re- 
stored validity of this condition [of sonsitive cmisciencel, 
responsibility returns. W. K. Clifford, l.cctureH, II. 1 19. 

2. The state or character of being valid, spe- 
clflcally — (rt) strength or force from being supported ]>y 
fact; justness; soiiiidiiess; efticacy: as, the validity nt an 
argument or a proof ; the validity of nn objection. 

1’he question raised is that of the comparative validities 
of beliefs reached through complex intellectual laocesses 
and beliefs reached through simple intellect iiul processes. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Psycliol., 8 .’{91. 

It is proved that the pbjective mZif/t'fjt/ of mathematJes 
ijresupposes that time ami space we tlie forms of souse. 

E. Caird, Pliilos. of Kant, ji. 2-12. 
(h) Legal eflleury or force ; sufficiency in pidiit of law. 

The validity of these new charters must turn upon the 
acceptance of them. I>. Webster, Speech, March 10, 181K, 
(c) Scientltlc strength or force : as, the validity of a genus. 

3t. Value. 

Nought ontci-s tln;re. 

Of what vididity and pitch soe’er. 

Hut falls into abatement and low price. 

Shak.. T. N., I. 1. 12. 

Offiectlve validity, see — Particular va- 

Hffity, validity for certain minds only Sublectlve va- 
lidity, truth to sensibility us the truth of the protH»Hi 
tion “sugai- is sweet. ’’-UnlverBal validity, validity 
for all minds. 

validly (vul'id-li), «</r. In a valid manner; ho 
as to be valid. 

validness ( val'id-nes), n. The charn cter of be- 
ing valid ; validity. 

valise (va-les'), n. [Also rallisc, earlier rallies, 
8c. also walise, wallef;s; < F. valise, OF. valise, 
also varisr, F. dial, vailise (> MHG. veils, (J. 
fellmsni = I). ralies) = 8p. halija = It. raligia 
(I^orio), ML. reflex vnlisia, avalise; origin un- 
known.] 1. A receptacle for travelers’ use for 
clothes and articles of toilet. The nainc is gener- 
ally given to a leather case of moderate size, opening wide 
on a hinge or like a portfolio, as dUtinguislied from a bag 
on Hie one hand auu a portmanteau on the other. 

My valise is empty ; and. to some ears, an empty valise 
is louder and more discordant than a bagpipe. 

Ijandor, Imag. Conv., Lucian and Timotheus. 
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2. Mint., a evlindrioal portmanteau of leather, 
about 18 inches long, placed on the saddle of 
each off horse of an artillery-carriage, and con- 
taining the smaller articles of tho arivor^s per- 
sonal equipment. 

valise-saddle (va-les'sad^l), n. A form of sad- 
dle used for eacb off horse of au artillery-car- 
riage . It serves to carry the valise of the driver, and also 
affords a seat for a rider, in case of need. E. H. Knight. 
Valkyr ( val'kir), n. [Also valkyria (also walkyr, 
walkyria ) ; < Icel. valkyrja (= A8. wmlcyrie =‘G. 
walkvire, after Ieoh), lit. ^chooser of the slain, ^ 

< valr, the slain, 4- ^hyrya, < kjdsa, choose, = E. 
choose."] In Noise myth., one of the company 
of handmaidens of ()diii, usually said to num- 
ber nine, though the number varies. They serve 
at the banquets in Valhalla, but arc best known as *‘the 
choosers of the slain,” being sent forth by Odin to every 
battle. They ride through the air and with their spears 
designate the heroes who shall fall, whom they afterward 
conduct to Valhalla. In the Ncfrso versions of the Nibe- 
lungeii Lied, Brunhild, the daughter of Odin, appears as a 
Valkyr, as also In Wagner's music-drama “Die WalkUre.” 
Sec swan-maiden. 

valkyria (val-kir'i-R), w. Same as valkyr. 
valkyrian (val-kir^l-an), a. [Also walkyrian ; 

< valkyria 4* -an.] Of or relating to the valkyrs. 

Ourself have often tried 
Valkyrian hymns. Tennyson, Piinoess, Iv. 

valla, p. Plural of vallum. 

Vallancyf (val'an-si), n. [Cf. valance (f).] A 
kind of peruke worn in the seventeentn cen- 
tury. 

Critics ill plume and white valiancy wig. 

Dryden, Ei)ll. at Opening of New House (Theater Royal), 

11674. 

vallar (val'ar), a. and n, [< L. vnllaris, < val- 
lum, a mound, ratmiart, < vallus, a stake, pali- 
sade : see wall^.] 1. a. Pertaining to a rampart 
or palisade — Vallar crown, vallar garland, in her.. 
a bearing supposed to represent the Roman corona cas- 
trensis, and represented as of gold with pointed uprights 
as if intended to represent the tops of stakes or pali- 
sades. 

II. n. A vallar crown. 

Oarlandes, vallares, and muralles whicho (as toiicliyng 
honour) were farre aboue (he other thyiiges. 

Udall, tr. of Apophtliegms of Erasmus, p, 284. 

vallary (val'a-ri), a. Same as vallar. 
vallate (vaPat), a. [< L. rallatns, pp. of val- 
larc, surround with a rainjiart, < vallum, a ram- 
part, wall.] 1, In anat., surrounded with a 
walled donroHsion ; circum vail ate. [Bare.] — 
2. In ^roo/., cupped ; cup-Hbap(Ml. [liaro.] 

Tho sponge Is goblot-shaped in general form, and not 
simply vallate, like T. prolifera. 

Micros. Science, N. K, XXXIT. 8. 

vallated (vaPa-led), r/. l<. vallalc + -ed^.] 8ur- 
roumhul with or as willi a ranqiart. [Bare.] 
The favorite but not vallated doiAain of literature is 
KiRtlieticB in its true meaning. Science, XII. 805. 

vallationt(vu-la'Hhoii), a- [< LL. vallatio{v-), 
a ranipaTt or intrciichment, < L. vallarc, sur- 
round with a raiujiart: see vallate.] A rampart 
or iiitrcnchmciit. T. Warton, Hist. Kiddiiigton, 
]>. 70. 

vallatoryt (vaPa-to-ri), a, [< vallate 4- -ory.] 
P(‘rtaining to a rampart or vallum. 

Mention is made in Ezi'kiel of “a measuring reed of six 
cubits”; . . . and witli sucli difterences of reeds, valla- 
tory, sagittary, scrlplory, and oihers, tbe> might be tur- 
nisiied in .Judea. Sir T. lirnwnv. Misc., 1. 1 47. 

vallecula (va-lek'u-lK), ?/.; }i\. rallerul/e (-le). 
[LL., also rallicnla, dim. of rallis, ralies, vale: 
see rale^.] 1. In anat., a depression or furrow. 
— 2. In hot., a groove or fiimiw, as on the stems 
of /Cquisetnm or betw'een the rilis of an uinhel- 
lif(‘rouK fniit ; a stria. Vallecula cerebelU (valley 
of the cerebellum), a di-pression on I lie under surface of 
the cerebellum, in which lies tl'i medulla oldoiigata. See 
cut under brain — Vallecula Sylvil, tin; depression at 
tlie l»cginnliig of the fissure of Sylvius, the bottom of which 
is formed i)y the anterior perfomted space. See cut under 
rerebmL— Vallecula UHgUis, the recess, formed by a du- 
plication of the skin, in which the root of a nail lies, 
vallecular (va-lck 'n-ljir), a. [< vallecula 4* 
-ar-K] Of or ])<*rtuiiiing to a vallecula or 
groove. Also rallienlar. Vallecular canal, in 
hot., in EtjviseUtces', an iiiterctdlular canal lying within 
the cortical piirencliyma, oj)p«)glte a groove on the sur- 
face of the stem. 

valleculate (va-lok'ii-hii), a. [< vallecula 4- 
-ate^.] Having H vallccn la or valk'culip. Also 
vallienlate, 

Valleix’B points. Tender Hjiots found by pres- 
sure along Ui(' course of a nerve in certain 
cas(‘H of muiralgia. 

Vallet*S pills. tfillH of carbonate of iron, 
valley (vaPi), a. [Early mod. E. also vuUic ; < 
ME. valey, valcye, valaye, vale = MD. valleye, 
valey, D. valid, < OF. valee, F. valUe (zs It. 
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vallata), a valley, vale, < mlj a vale, < L, valUff^ 
valks, a vale: wee valc^. The Kom. formw 
were prob. confused with ML. vallata^ f., also 
valla turn., n., a ditch, a place surrounded by a 
ditch, < L. valUUnfty pp. of vallare, suiTOund with 
a ram part or iutrenchmeii t : see va lUite.'] 1 . A 
depression, or a relatively low and somewjiat 
level area, more or less eomi)letoly inclosed by 
hills or mountains; the basin of a stream of 
any size, or the area drained by it, and, in ac- 
cordance with more general usa^e, tlie part of 
that area whicli lies lu^ar the stream and is 
not much raised above its level. The Hiirfaco of 
a mountainouR reixiori Is iiuidc up of hills (or mouiituiris) 
and valleys; but over tliose fcroat eximnses of country 
where uiiifomiity of level Is the dominant feature the 

^tenii vaUey fclvcs way to some other deslKnation more 
spucitic In Its character: thus, in Knjsllsh, honth, prairie, 
mvamw, jilain, denert; in Spanish-spenkiiiK countries, 
camjm, jHtmpn, llano, pdramn; in tlie Russian empire, 
steppe, tundra; in .South Africa, veldt, etc. All the tracts 
thus desiffnateil lie within the basins of certain rivers, and 
thus tecliiiically form parts of the vulleys of tliose rivers, 
but convenience demands and justifies thi- special desig* 
nation. So, on the other hand, in inountainoiis countries, 
or even in those in which tin* surface is only rruKlerately 
broken, the valleys have tiieir tonus cliaracterhied by 
terms suited to express the gnmt variety of features whicn 
they exliihit; tlius, in lOngJish, dale, dell, dingle, com, 
comb, gidly, ravine, gorge, defile, ehaton, and many others ; 
in Kroncli, combe, clme, cirgue, etc. , in Spanish, caflada 
(changed to carton in tin! western I iiit cd States), barranca, 
quebrada, etc. ; and so tliroiigli all tlic various languages 
and countries. TIi(‘ forms of valleys are so numerous, and 
their existence dependent, on siieli complicated and varied 
oonditlons, that a satisfactory classiticatiun of them is not 
IKissihle The simplest division of them, from the oro- 
graphic |»olnt. of view, is inUt longitudinal and transverne : 
the former are parallel with the mountain-ranges to which 
they lielung , tn«' latter, more or less nearly at right an- 
gles to tiiein. Of lungitiidinal valleys the ‘Mlreat Valb^y *’ 
of tlie Ajtpaiaciiian range offers an excellent example, this 
being parallel with tlic Hlue Ridge, and having a dovel- 
onnient of aliout MK) miles in lengtli in Pennsylvania and 
Virginiu, and a very uniform width within those States 
of rari'ly less than 12 or moit* than 20 nillcs. 1'he val- 
leys of the Khoiiennd the Rhine hi tiieir upper portions 

— whielt rivers start from near the same point, and flow 
in exact ly opposite directions, pamllel witli the crest of 
the Alps furnish another good illustration of a longi- 
tudinal valley . wliilo an equally satlsfucioi'y oxamfile 
of a transverse one is seen in the course of the Rhone 
fiHuii M artigny to tlu! hake of Oeneva, whesre that river 
follows a direction at riglit angles to that which it has in 
tlie ujuut part of its course Ixingitiidinal valleys are 
more ulstinctiy orographic in character than are the 
transverse that Is, their origin Is due primarily to the 
same causes wliioh have governed the position and direc- 
tion of the ranges which make up the inouiitaiii-systiMn to 
wliieh they belong. 'I'ransverse valleys, on the other hand, 
tIuMigli not necessarily independent of proi'xistlng breaks 
and faults, are, in general, chiefly tlie result of erosive 
agencies by which, Indued, the forms of almost all valleys 
have lieen more or less profoundly modified. In suim* 
chains, however, notaliiy In the Himalayas, the tendency 
of large streains flowing in longiiiidimil valleys to break 
transversely tlmiugh lofty and preeipitous ranges, and pass 
out of what seems their natural and predestined course, 
is an cxti'iiordiiiarv orograpiiie feature, and one which has 
not received a satisfactory explanation. 

For he chased a saisiie that, he hath ouertuko in this 
derku nalety, and hatli hym siuetyii down. 

Merlin {K, E. T. H.), R. 19.0. 

Through these fore-named vaUien gliile Slinols and di- 
vine Hcuniander. Sandyv, Travulles, p. 17. 

2. Hoiicc, any similar di^prossioii of any size. 

— 3. Hpf'oilicully, in arvh., tbi' iiit.ornal anclo 
formed by tbe uuu'iiiij? of two iiudined sides 
of a roof. The rafter which su])ports the valley is colled 
the valley -rafter or valley-piece, and the laiard flxed upon 
It for the nietallie. gutter to lie upon is termed tlie vaUey- 
bmrd — Cream of the valley. See cream 1 — Synclinal 
valley. Hec syndhud. Valley of the cerebellum. 
Suine as vallecula eerebelU (wliicdi see, under vallecula). 
*;8yn. 1. Valltg/, Vale, Dale, Glen, liamne, Defile, Gitrge, 
CafUm. These words difler a good deal, according to Ui- 
eallty. Valley is the general word (see def.), but may rep- 
resent a region iniicii larger than any of tlie others: as, 
the valley ft ol the Amaxon and Hie Mississippi. Vale Is a 
jioetie or elevated word for a small viUle>. Dale belongs 
chiefly to the north of England, and is used of a small val- 
le), especially if cultivated or cultivable The popular 
notion of a glen is that it is secluded amt shady. A ratine 
is miiTow uml relatively Ibng. A defile is a narrow passage- 
Hay, espeenUly among hills -a puss so narrow that troops 
can go-t hrougli only by a narrow front, as by flies. A gttrge 
Is presumably deep, wltli sides somewhat if not quite pre^ 
einitous. Vafion is a local won! (see def.), without ttgur- 
ative extension as yet. 

▼alley*boaxd (val'i-bord), n. StH* li. 
Valleylet ( val'i-let), n. [< valley + -/i f.] A lit- 
tle valley. [Rare.] 

The infinite ramiftention of stream and valley, stream- 
let and valleylet. 

Greeiimtod, Rain and Rivers (18(W), p. 188. (Davies.) 

valley-piece ( va r i -pes ) , w . 8nt‘ r alley, 3 . 
valley-rafter (^'a^i-^*iPt(5r)» w. We© valley^ 3. 
By old valley-rafters were tenued 

fiUrftrrs. 

vallicula (va-lik'u-lU), a.; pi. vnllivttlie {~U). 
Snnu^ aw vallveulu. 

▼allicular (va-lik'ii-lar), a. Sam© as voile eu- 
lar. 
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vallicnlate (va-lik'u-lfit), a. Same as vallecu- 

late. 

Vallisneria (val-i8-n§'ri-a), ». [NL. (Mioheli, 
1729), named after Antonio ValUsn^ri (1601- 
J730), an Italian naturalist.] 1. A genus of 
monoeotyledonous plants, of the order Hydro- 
eh a ri(lefe\ type of the tribe Vallmwriefp.. It is dis- 
tinguished from the othertwo genera of the tribe by its sim- 
]>lc pcriantli, fewer stamens(one to three), and the absence 
of a beak to the fruit. Tliere is but one species, V. spira- 
lis, tile tape-grass or eel-grass, an aquatic plant common in 
fresh water, especially slow-flowing rivers, throughout the 
temperate and warmer regions of both hemispheres. It is 
a submerged herb with a very short stem, sometimes stolo- 
niferous ; very long and narrowly linear leaves crowded 
together at the base within a short sheath ; and dUccious 
flowers on scapes, the mMe scapes very short, bearing 
clusters of buds within a spathe. These buds break from 
their short pedicels, and rise to the surface, where they 
open, and shed their pollen among the fertile flowers, 

, which are raised to the surface on long fllifomi scapes. 

‘ These latter subsequently coll up spirally, drawing tlie 
fertilised flowers underwater to mature their fruit, which 
is berry-llke, cylindrical, and elongated, and filled with 
numerous oblong seeds. Ilie plant is common in culti- 
vation in aquariums, Its rapid growth aiding to aerate the 
water. In streains flowing into (Jhesapeake Bay, where It 
grows In groat niasses, it is known as water-celery or wild 
celery, and is said to tie a favorite fixid of the canvasback 
duck and at the terrapin, and to impart to them their 
peculiar flavor. In Australia It is lo<*afly known as ftpring- 
jdant. The square or ublong cells of its delicate flat leaves 
often exhibit to a rcmarkalne degree the phenomenon of 
cyclosls, or active movement of protoplasm, the cuiTeiit 
of protojilasni carrying all the cell-contcntc^ including the 
chlorophyl'giaiiis and nucleus, in continual rotation 
around the cel), close to the inside of its wall. It is 
tliorefore much used for lalioratory demonstration. See 
cut under dioedous. 

2. [/. ©.] A plant of tbis genus. 

VallisneriaceflB (val-is-ne-ri-a's©-©), n.pl. [NL. 
(Link, 1829), < VaUisnerin + -aevm.'] A former 
name of the order Jlydrocharidese, 
VallisnerieSB (vaL'is-ne-n'e-o), n: pi. [NL. 
(FiUdlichor, 1836), < Vallhuvrla + -eie.\ A tribe 
of plants, of the order Ilydrocfiaridew^ charac- 
terized by very short, Honn^times slolonifer- 
oiiH stems, growing immersed in fresh water, 
producing crowdtHl sc'ssile elongated leaves and 
peduneled spathes. It consistH of 3 inonotypic 
genera, TaVimeria being tin* type. 

Vallota (va-16'tjj.), n. [NL. (Tlcrbert, 1821), 
said to have been named after Vailot, a French 
liotanist (beginning of 17th century).] A ge- 
nus of plants, of the order AmarylHdaevm and 
tribe A moryllf »\ it is characterized by a broadly fun- 
nel-shaped perianth with sliort tube usually liivolucratc 
wltli three bracts, tiirnisliod with a small callus between 
coiitigiious lobes, and by miiiicrous ovules in two vortical 
rows in each cell, ripening Into winged seeds. The only 
spetdes, r. purpurea. Is a native of South Africa. It is a 
bulbous plant with thqng-likc leaves and a stout scape 
lieariiig an umbel of iiiimerous large scarlet flowers, erect 
uiid nearly or quite sessile. It is cultivated under th5 
iiamoof ^'arborough lily. 

vallum ( val 'uni ),//.; pi. valla (-8.). [L., a ram- 
part: SO© tvall^.’] 1. A rampart; a palisaded 
rampart; a line of intrenchment; specifically. 



V'alluiu. 

Part of the Rom.ju Wall ncor Carrow, in the north of Enjrl.iiul. 
it a, ranip.trts ; ^ t>, Uitches or fovses ; rt>, wall. 

the ram]>art with which the Romans inclosed 
tlu'ir tuimps. it consisted essentially of two parts, the 
agger, or mound of eartli, and the sudes, or palisades, that 
wore driven into the ground to secure and strengthen It. 
2. In (wat.f the supercilinm or eyebrow. 

Valois head-dress. A style of dressing wo- 
men’s hair in fashion about 1850, the hair 
being drawn back from the forehead, and form- 
ing a roll on the crown of the head. 

valonia (va-lo'ni-fl), w. [< It. valloma^ < Gfr. 
/iaAarotj, an’ acorn, an oak.] The commercial 
name for the acorn-cups of the valonia-oak, 
which are imported into Great Britain in large 
(jiiautities from Asia Minor and Greece for use 
in tanning, dyeing, and making ink. They arc of 
large size, and yield from 25 to 40 per cent, of tannin. 
Leather tanned with this material has a rich bloom, and 
Is little perineahle by water. 

valonia-oak (va-lo'ni-ii-dk), II. An oak. Qtter- 
rus .Kyilops, of’ Greece and the Levant. It Is a 
handsome tree, :I0 or 40 feet high, nearly evergreen, with 
large prickly cupped acorns 1’lie cups form valonia, and 
the immature acorns caniata. The wood is useful, par- 
ticularly for cabiiiet-niaking. 

valor, valour (val'or), [Early mod. E. also 
vahtrv; < ME. valour, < OF. valour, ralttr, later 
ralrur, streiigth, valor, value, F. valvurzst Wp. Pg. 
valor = It. ralore, < ML. valor, strength, valor, 
1.<L. value, worth, < J.i. ral'err, be strong, be 
worth: see v«/fVi»if.] 1. Strength of mind in 


valuahte 

resisting fear and braving danger; bravery ; es- 
pecially, courage and skill in fighting. 

I knowe well I haue don right eudL not for 1 ihall 

lete hem well wlte that I am not hldde, yef in me be so 
moohe valours, though I sbolde be deed or all to hewen. 

lfe9^£n(E. E. T.8.),iii. 40&. 

Discretion, the best part of valour. 

Beau, and FI., King and no King, iv. a 

Some men’s valours are in the eyes of them that look on. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, t 
2t. Value; worth. 

For goode dede done thurgh praiere 
Is scud and bought to deere iwys, 

To herte that of greto valour ( var. vdlure, 16th cent odd. ] is. 

Rom. of the Bme, 1. 6286. 

And a Coppe ys Inestymable, ffor they be full sett with 
precious stuiiys of grett valour that m^ be. 

TorHngtmi, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 11. 

Of small valure, O lady fair, alas, my name it is ! 

Pede, Sir Clyomon and Sir Glamydea. 

Valure wins applause 

That dares but to maintain the weaker cause. 

B. Jon»m, The Barriers. 

3. A man of courage; a brave man. [Rare.] 
Leading young valours — reckless as myself. 

Bulwer, Eichelieu, i. 1. 

83m. 1. ("ourage, gallantry. See brave. 

valorous (varor-us), a. [< P. valeurem = It. 
valor 080 , < ML*.’ valor osus, valorous, < L. valor, 
strength, valor: see valor.'] 1. Having or dis- 
playing valor; brave; courageous; valiant; in- 
trepid : as, a valorous kuight. 

The knight, yet wrothfull for his late disgrace, 
Fiercely odvauust his valorous right arme. 

Spensesr, F. Q., II. xi. 84. 

The most valorous Hector. Shale., T. and C., ill. 8. 276. 
2. Characteristic of or pertaining to valor. 

Full well they know the vcUorous heat that runs 
In every pulse-iieat of their loyal sons. 

0. W. Holmes, A Family Record. 

3f . Having value ; valuable. 

Thy garments shall bo made of Median silk, 
Enchased with precious jewels of mine-own, 

More rich and valurous than Zenocrato’s. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine,!., i. 2. 

=83m. 1. See brave. 

ValoroU8ly '(val'or-UH-li), adv. In a valorous or 
brave manner ; valiantly. 

Hold to the track on which thou enteredst in thy early 
outh, which thou pursiiedst as consul so valorously and 
ravely. Cicero to Atticiia, tr. in IVoude’s Csesar, xiL 

Valparaiso oak. See Ure-oak. 

Valsa (val'sii), n. [NL. (Fries).] A genus 
of sphttriacoous fungi, having the perithecia 
immersed in the cortex of the host, and eight- 
Hporeil or rarely four-spored asei, which are 
sessile without paraphyses. V. Prunantri oc- 
curs on the branch€*8 of the apricot. 

Valsalvan (val-sarvim), a. [< Valsalva (see 
def.) + -din.] Of or ’pertaining to the Italian 
anatomist Valsalva (1666-1 723).— Valsalvan ex- 
periment, the forcing of air into the middle ear by a for- 
cible expiration while the mouth and nose are closed.— 
Valsalvan ligament, a fibrous band running from the 
pinna of the ear to the temporal hone.— Valsalvan 
method| an attempt to ubtalii coagulation in an aneurism 
by reducing the force of the circulation by blood-letting, 
purgation, and a low diet.— Valsalvan Slnus. See sinus 
of Valsalva, under sinus. 

valuable (val'u-a-bl), a. and n. [Earljr mod. E. 
also valiahlc; altered, to suit valve (as if direct- 
ly < value + -able), < OF. ralahle, of force or 
value, valuable, < valoir, be of force or value: 
see p«/Re.] I. a. 1. Capable of being valued ; 
capable of having the value measured or esti- 
mated. 

Commodities are moveables, vo/uab/s by money, the com- 
mon measure. 

Locke, Further Considerations ooncoriiing Raising the 
fValue of Money. 

I never value people as they value me, but as they are 
valuable. Sydney Smibh, To Countess Grey, Nov. 1, 1821. 

2. Of great value or price; having financial 
woidih ; representing a large market value : as, 
a valuable horse; valuable land; a valuable 
house. — 3. Of ^at moral worth, utility, yr im- 
portance; precious; worthy; estimable; deserv- 
ing esteem : as, a valuable friend ; a valuable 
companion. 

One example it more valuMe, both to good and ill, than 
xx. preceptes written in bookes. 

Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 66. 

He ought to think no man valualde but for his public 
spirit, justice, and integrity. Steele, Spectator, No. 840. 

Alunm is esteemed a very valuaUe charm against the 
evil eye. E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 828. 

Valuable eonalderatlon. See ooi?suferat^n:e8sm. 8 
and 8. Valuable, CosUy, Precious, useful, serviceable. That 
is valuable which has value, however small, and whether 
pecuniary or otherwise. That is costly which has cost or 
would cost a large sum of money ; figuratively, we may 
sometimes call that costly which has cost work, sacrifice, 
or the like, or inflicted loss : as, a eeeUy mistake or viotoxy ; 
but such use is not common. ThatisjirecMitatwhiohhasa 
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TOT high InWiiftc Tdae: henm ^ term ••meiimmt*- 
ala • pndoui stone Is also called a jewel ; flgaratively. a 
nneioiu child Is one very dear for his own sake. A eostly 
atone is one that has been made ex^uslve by carving, 
DOlishlng, transportatioD from a ^eat distance, or the like, 
M the sarcophagns of Napoleon 1.; in 1 Cor. iii. 12 the re- 
vised vwrsion corrects “precious stones ’* to ^‘coHly stones. " 
A valwM^ikooie is one that can be made useful in some way, 
and therefore must not bo thi-own away. That which we 
value for its associatiODS would be called more or less pre- 
eimu or dear, rather than valuable. 

n. w. A thing, especially a small thing, of 
value: a choice article of personal property; 
any piece of precious merchandise, usually of 
small bulk: generally in the plural. 

Inclining (with my usual cynicism) to think that ho did 
steal the mluabUi. 

Thaekeray, Roundabout Papers, On a Medal of George 

(the Fourth. 

valuableneSS (val'u-a-bl-nes), fi. The charac- 
ter of being valuable ; precionsness ; worth. 

valuation (val-u-a'shon), n. [= Sp. valuadon ; 
as value + -«won.] 1. The act of valuing. 

Specifloally — (o) Tlie act of estimating the value or worth ; 
the act of setting a price ; appraisement : as, a valuation 
of lands for the puipose of taxation, (b) Thu act of duly 
valuing; estimation ; appreciation; as, the just valuation 
of civil and religious privileges. 

2. Value set upon a thing; estimated worth; 
value; worth. 

The mines lie vnlaboured, and of no valuation. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 4(KJ. 

So Blight a valuation. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 4. 49. 

Home valuation, valuation or appraisement of imported 
iiiorchandise according to the market prices at the port 
of import : in contradistinction to ftrreign vaiuation, the 
method commonly in use by appraising according to the 
valuation of the lureign port or country of export. The 
principle of hotne valuation was introduced in tlie United 
States by the act of Congress of March 2d, 18.sa, which pro- 
vided for a gradual reduction of duties, to bo followed in 
1842 by the principle of home valuation according to regu- 
iations to be prescribed, which, however, were never in- 
troduced. 

valuatiOHal (val-u-a'shon-al), a. [< valualion 
. ........ , 


+ -rtZ.] Of or pertaining to valuation. 
temporary Rev, , 1 jI. 285. [ Karo.] 

valuator (val'u-a-tpr), n, [< value -h ^at-or.‘] 
One who sets a value; an appraiser. /SVj/V, 
(..’onsidorations upon Two lUlls. 
value (val'u), V, (Early mod. E. also valew ; < 
ME. vaUw^ value y < vahte (= It. valuta)^ 
worth, value, < value, fern, of valu, pp. of valoir, 
< L. valere, be strong, be worth; see valiaut, 
valor, 1. Worth; the property or properties 
of a thing in virtue of whioh it is useful or es- 
timable, or the degree in whi<di such a charac- 
ter is possessed; utility; imi»ortauce; excel- 
lence: applied to both persons and things. 

Ye are all physicians of no volume. .fob xiii. 4. 

Ye arc of more value than many sparrows. Mat. x. 81. 

We had our Water measured out to us. 2 i’ints a Man 
iwr day, till we came into our f'hannol. lliis was the first 
lime that I began to know the value of fresh Water. 

Rampier, Voyages, II. iii. f> 

To loyal hearts thwalue of all gifts 
Must vary as the giver’s. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Always we are daunted by the appearances, not seeing 
that their whole vaiue lies at bottom in the state of mind. 

hhnerson. War, 

The only value of universal characters is that they help 
us, by reasoning, to know now truths about individual 
tilings. W. Jaims, Prin. of Psychol., I 479 

2. Estimated or attributed worth; apprecia- 
tion; valuation; esteem; regard. 

Neither the pomp and grandeur of the World, nor the 
smiles and flatteries of it, no, nor its frowns and Heverlties, 
‘■ould abate anything of that mighty ostoem and valve 
which he IPanl) had for the Christian Heligioii. 

StUlingJleet, Serniuns, I. iv. 

T am not vain enough to boast that I have deserved tlie 
<^aUte of so illustrious a line. 

Dryden, To the Duke of Ormond, Ded. of Fables. 

Cassar Is well acquainted with your virtues, 

And therefore sots this value on your life. 

Addimn, Cato, ii. 2. 

I have a veiy great Value for Mr. Bevll, but have ubso- 
Uitely put an End to his Pretensions. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, ill. i. 

3. The amount- of other commodities (com- 
monly represented by money) for which a thing 

I Ib opPM market; the ratio in 

Which one thing exchanges against others ; the 
comniand which one commodity has over others 
m traffic ; in a restricted (and the common pop- 
jup) sense, the amo^t of money for which a 
’ price. In political economy v^ve 
inritlil?” ywrfos, which is worth estiinatiMl in 
'*^*'***^ value is worth estimated in commodities in 

P®**® kiiyghtes and squeres that 
®®che that thol kepte not to 

eni-seU the valew of a peny. MeHin (E. E. T. S.X «. 107. 
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They [the Switsers] found there great spoyles that the 
Duke left behind, to the valew of three Millions. 

Coryat, Crudities, L 42. 

By the price of a thing, therefore, we shall henceforth 
understand its vahie in money ; by the value, or exchange 
eofi/r of a thing, its general power of purchasing, the com- 
mand which its possession gives over purchaseable com- 
modities in general. S. MUl, PoL Econ., III. L i 2. 

The word value, so far as it can he correctly used, 
merely expresses the circumstance of its [a commodity’s] 
exchanging in a certain ratio for some other substance. 

Jevons, Pol. Ecun., iv, 

lie could not manage finance ; he knew vidues well, but 
ho had no keenness of itnaglnaiion for monetary results 
in the shape of profit and loss. 

George Eliot, Middlemurch, xxiv. 

The sense proper t»i value in economic discussiun may, 
I think, l)e said to be universally ugroiid upon by econo- 
mists, and 1 may, therefore, at once define it as expressing 
the ratio in wtiich coniuiuditieR in open market arc ex- 
changed against cacli other. 

J. K Cairnes, l*ol. Econ., I. i § 1. 

4. Price ecptal to the intriiiHie worf li of a thing; 
real equivalent. 

His dcslgti was not to pay him tlie value of Ids pictures, 
because they were above any price. Dryden. 

Worn gold coin received at its bullion vaiue. 

Me}). 0 / Sec. qf Treasury, 188(i, p. 829. 

6. Import; precise sign Hi cation : as, the ro///r 
of a word or phrase. — 6. In music, the rela(,iv(‘ 
length or duration of atone signified hy a 
as, a half -note has tht^ value of two tiuarler- 
not(‘H, or four sixteen th-jnoies; to give a not.t' 
its full v(iluc.-^7. In paintiutj and tlu' allied 
arts, relation of one object, part, or atniosiihfudc 
]»lane of a picture to th<* otlit'rs, \\it)i nd'er- 
ence to light- and shade, the idea of hue Ixdng 
ahstrac-ted. Tims, a picture in which the mdves ai-e 
correct l8.onc in wldch the distribution and iiiterdcpcn- 
denco of the light and dark parts coiTcspond to miturc. 
and particularly prcaorve the corr«5ct rendering of dif- 
ferent distances from the observer; while a detail in a 
picture which is o%it of value is one whlcli is too light or 
too dark in tone fur the ntniospherlcplunc wldcl» it Hhould 
occupy, or for the proper rendering of its relat ions to other 
<»b]ocls in the same plane. 

It Strikes us that the figure of theyoung prenclu’i* stand- 
ing erect in the lofty pulpit has less value and atinospljcne 
envelopment tlian It should imsaess in relation to the i cat 
of the composition. The Aendenty, No. SIM>, p .sor*. 

With all our knowleilgc of to-day, the values of this land- 
scape could not he hotter i-xpressed; the com position is 
iiiust natural and original, and were it not for the luck of 
truth in the values of the figures, and for the InteiiHe piety 
of the sentiment, it might have h»*eii painted yesterday. 

Scribner's Mag., IV. 717. 

8. In math,, tlu* s}M>cial dotermination f* a 
(jUJintity. (JuantlficH in niatlieniHtles ar*' identified liy 
their general definitioiiH, as satisfying eiTtaiii conditions, 
and are varialde, orotlierwlsc indeteruiiuate. A eoniplet c*- 
ly deterinlnah* quantity, o!, more precisely, the quaiitity 
of a completely deteriniiiate quantum, is a value. Value 
is dlstlnguislu-d fioni magnitiuie in that the latter refers 
only to a moduliiK, or nunierieal iiioaHiiro, negleeting in 
some measure distinetums of kind, while 1 wo <|uantitle8 
whicli are not equal have not the surne vahte, tliongh they 
may have the same magnitude 

9. Ill hioL, grade or rank in chiKsHii'alion ; 

valence: as, a group having tlie value kA' a fam- 
ily.— Annual value. Hee Form value. In 

hinl,, inorjihie viileiiee , tliaigratie of structural sinitdieity 
or complexity which any urganisiii prusentK,or i-'q/reHent’s 
liH compared with another: as, an ovum and an iiimeha 
liave alike iho Jono ndue oi the shujde cell ; any sea-iir- 
cfdii has the /»/rm ndue i»f cehinodermH Good Value, 
hill value or wtatli hi exchange, as, t»> good valve for 
one’s money. Local, market, minimum, multiple, 
par, principal <^alue. Hee tin- qualifying w'ordH. - Sur- 
plus value. 8ee the quotation 

The fundamental piineiple of the Mar\ selinnl and of 
the whole cognate soeiulism is the theory of sitrjUvs 
value, -the doetiiiie, mtiiiely, that, after (he laliourer 
has lieen paid tin* wage necessary for (he suhslstence of 
himself and fandly, the surplus produce of his labour is 
appropriated liy the caiiitallst who exploits it, 

Kneyc. mt., XXll 2U. 

Surrender value, '^ee surrender, 2. — Terminal value. 
See terminal. Value in exchange, exchange value, 
and eXChangeahle value, jdirnses often UHecI to distin- 
guish value III tlie economic sense (sei* def. :<) from its 
more general meaning of ‘utility,* 

The things wliii li have the greatesl, value in use have 
frequently little or no value in exchange; and, on the con- 
trary, those wliieh have the greatest value in exchange 
have fre<iuently llttlo or no value lii use. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, j. 4. 

Value of money, see money. Value received, a 

E hrase used (‘specially lo iiidieate that a pioinissoi-y note 
as been iiiadi*, (»r a hill of exeliaiigc has been aeeejited, 
for a valuable conHideratlon, and not hy way of accorii- 
inodntioii.-Sym. 1-4. Worth. CoM. etc. (sec price). In- 
emne, Revenue, 1*rofit, etc. .See income. 

value (vuro), r. t.-, pret. aii<l pp. valued, ppr. 
valuiuf/. [<. r(duc, H .] 1. To esti mate the value 
or woi’tli of; Hpccifically, to rate at a certain 
price; appr»i.'<c: ns, to value lands or goods. 

This is tln‘ brief hf money, plate, and Jewels 
I am possess’d of ; ’tin exactly valued. 

Shak., A. and <’., v. 2. 188. 


valvate 

I thank God. tho School of Affliction hath brought me 
to such a Habit of Patience, it has caused in me such 
Symptoms of Mortification, that 1 can value this World 
as it is. tlou^U, Letters, iv. 89. 

There was in London a renowned chain of pearls which 
was valued at ten thousand pounds. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 
2. 'To considor with respect to value, worth, 
or importance; rate, whether high or low; re- 
gard. 

The king must take it ill, 

That he ’s so slightly valu’d in his messenger. 

Shak., Lear, II. 2. 153. 
So little knows 

Any, but (lod alone, to value right 

Tho good before him. Milton, P. L., iv. 202. 

After the initial investigation uomes the criticism ; first 
we have to identify, then we have to valve, our historical 
Inventory. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 70. 

8. Specifically, to rate high; have in high es- 
teem: set much by; jirize; ajipreciato; re- 
pird ; hold in respect or estimation ; reflex- 
ively, to pride (one^s self). 

Value the judioions, and lot not m(*ro aciiueats in minor 
parts of learning gain tliy prc-oxistiimition. 

Sir T. Rroivne, Christ. Mor., il. 4. 

These gentlomon . . . value themselves upon being 
('rltlcs in rust, and will undertake to tell you the dltferent 
ages of it hy its colour. Addimn, Ancient Medals, I. 

1 valued myself upon being a strict monogamist. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 

A man induing himself as the organ of this or that 
dogma is a dull conipunion enough. Emerson, t^luhs. 

4. To reckon or estimate with res]>ect to num- 
ber or power; compute; compare (with another 
jierson or tiling) with respect to price or excel- 
lence. 

it cannot ho valued with the gold of Uphlr. 

Job xxvili. le. 

The qne(m is valued llilrty thousand strong. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI. , v. .3. 14. 

5. To tak(^ account of; take into account; 
hence, to care for; consiiler as important. 

Tf a mail he in shtkticsH or pain, the time will scoin longer 
without a clock, . . . for the mind doth value every mo- 
ment. Raenn, Colours of Good and Evil, v. 

I want 'mn (imqisl, and I don’t value the price, hut I 
would have (he most I'xact. 

John Tipper, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 315. 

6t. To raise to ('st inmtioii ; cause to have value, 
either renl or npiianmt. 

Honit* value themselves to their country hy jealousies to 
the erown. Sir IP. Tem'ttle. 

7t. To give out or reiiresmit as AV(‘althy, or 
liiinncinlly sound. 

’I’hc seiiveni‘rs and brokers do unsound men to 

servi’ their own turn. Raeon, Riches (cd. 1887). 

8t. 'IV) he worth; be equal in worth to; he an 
ecluivalent of. 

The peace between tin* French and ns not values 
'rtie cost that did eoncludis it 

Shak., lien. VM1., i. 1 hh. 

Valued policy. See 8. J’rizc, Esteem, 

etc. See ajtjmriate. 

valueless (val'ii-les),t/. [< value dess.'} Des- 
titute of value; liaviiig uo worth; worthless. 
Shal., K..Iohn, iii. 1. Ihl. 
valuelessness (varu-h's-nes), u. Tlie, ciuirac- 
lerof being viilueless; worlblessness. 
valuer (val'n-er), u. [< value 4- -r/ l.] One 
wlio values, in any sense. 

Exporieiieed prompt ly sent 

A. and Q., 7th ser., X., Adv 

valuret, U. An old form of vfdttr. 
valuroush 'f- An obsolete* varinrit, of ralorous. 
valva (val'vii), a. ; pi. ra/r/e i-vv). [NIj., <D. 
ralra, the leai’of a door.J 1. in anal, and .root., 
a valve* or valvuhi. — 2. In ruiom., the maxilla 
eif }i b(‘e, wbie-b in re'peise* tblels against the 
tongue. See cut iinde-r f/iina uoptera. Ktrhy. 
— Valva blcuspls, the hlcnsjiid’ valve of tlie lieart, miw 
calleel mitral calve Stic calvr Valva triCUSpls, the 
trie'UKpid valve (»f the lieairt. See Iriruspid. 
valval (vnl'vul), ft. I< valva ‘k ~al.\ h\ hoi,, 
of or pertaining to n valve; speciiieally noting 
that view' or peisition eif a etinteim in wliicli one* 
of tlie valves e>f the* frustiile* is next, the* ob- 
se'i ver, as eijipose'el te» ;i'anal, in which the line of 
union of the* twei valves is msarest. 'I’lie ])e)Hitioii 
is also spoke*!! of as valve-view. 
valvar (varvar), a. (< vafea -f Valve- 

like*; of eirjiertaining to a valve or valves ; vnU 
vnlar. 

valvasor (vaKva-se)!*), u. Ke‘f‘ vavasor. 
valvate (varvat), a. (< L. valvatus, having 
folding eloors, < iuelva, thei leaf of a doeir; se‘e 
fv/bv. I 1. In oao/. and C'obV. : {a) Dike a valve 
in form or function ; resembling or serving for a 
valves; forming a valve; valvular; valviform: an, 
a valvate. fohl of membrane. (/>) Having a valve; 




valvate 

provided with valves; valviferous; valvated : as^ 
valvate vessels; a valvate orifice. — 2. In hot. ^ 
united by the margins only, and opening as if 
by doors or valves, as the 
capsules of regularly de- 
hiscent fruits, the anthers 
of certain Ericaceae^ and 
the parts of a perianth 
widen in the bud meet 
without overlapping: said 
also of an estivation thus 
characterized, 
valve (valv), n. [< F. 
valve = Sp. Fg. It. valva^ < 

L, valvUf the leaf of a dou- 
ble door, pi. valval^ fold- 
ing doors, NIj. a valve.] 

1 . One of the leaves of a 
folding door; in the plu- 
ral, a folding door. 

Hwift thro’ tho valveg the vIb* 

ionriiy fair 
KepaHH^. 

Pnj)e, OdytiHey, iv. 10»8. 

Heavily ulofied, with a Jarrlntr 
. Bound, the nalveH of the barn- 

doors. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 2 

2. Any device or appliance used to control the 
flow of a liquid, vapor, or gas, or loose mate- 
rial in bulk, through a pipe, passageway^ out- 
let, or inlet, in any form of containing vessel. 
In this wide and general Benae, tile term IncludeB air-, gas-, 
Bteain-, and water-eoeks of any kind, water-gates, air-gates, 
and keys to innBleal wind-inHtrninentB. liotaru valves are 
valves in wlilch the leaf, disk, plug, or other device UBed 
to cloBU the paHBage is made to revolve for opening or 
uloHing (the conitnon stop-cock being an illustration); 
liftinff-valves are those In which tho ball, cone, or other 
stopper 1 b lifted or raised clear of the valve-seat by pres- 
sure fnsually that of the gas. steam, or liquid in the pipe) 
from nolow, the pojmel-, ball-, and safety-valves being ex- 
amples; hinged valves constitute a large class used in 
both air- and water-pipes, as the butterfly-valves, ekwk- 
valves, and other forniH in which the leai or plate of the 
valve is fastened on one side to tho valve-seat or open- 
ing. Springs are sometimes used to keep such valves 
closed. Sliding vabvs are those In which the gate or leaf 
slides aside to open the valve-way, the D-valve and some 
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silicified membrane or shell is called a calve. 
Bee outs under Marailea, a^tieiddlf and siliele, 
— 6. In conch,, one of the two or more separa- 
ble pieces of which the shell may consist, or the 
whole shell when ^ — 


inents, are called key-valves. The names by which valves 
are distinguished are often descriptive of the shape or mo- 
tion of the valves, of their use, or of the method by which 
they are operated, as globe-valve, sereuhvalve, blow-through 
tiolve, relief-valve, throttle-valve. In a trade, sense, valves 
appear to be distinguished from cocks. A cock Is a small 
plug- valve operated by hand. Other valves moved by 
screws or levers, or operated by power through some ma- 
chinery, all self-acting appliances, and all larger or compli- 
cated gates, stoppers, or cocks, are called valves. The 
urilversid use of steam, gas, and water has led to the inven- 
tion of a groat variety of valves. In musical wind-instru- 
ments of tlie trumpet class, the valve Is a device for 
changing the direction and length of tho air-column so 
as Ut alter the pitch of thi* tone. The two forms most in 
use are the piston and the rotai*y valve - the former be- 
ing a perforated plunger working In a cylindrical case, and 
tho latter a four- way c»>ck, both being operated by the 
fingers of the nlayur's right hand. The result of ualng a 
valve Is to adu tx) tlic main tube of tiie instrument a sup- 
pleinontary tube or crook of such lengtli that the proper 
tone of tho whole is lowered by some doflnite interval. 
The number of valves is cumnionly three, tho first lower- 
ing the fundamental tune a whole step (and all Its har> 
monies proportionally), tho second lowering It a half-step, 
and the third a step and a half. A fourth valve Is some- 
times added on large Inslruinents, lowering the pitch two 
steps and a half ; and five and six valves have occasional- 
ly been tried. Two or more valves are used simultane- 
ously with combined etfect. Valves arc more or less de- 
manded to compensate for the Incompleteness of tlie scale 
of all instruments of this family, and to provide for rapid 
changes of tonality. They rih} also useful in particular 
cases to remedy the Inaccuracy fur concoHed music of cer- 
tain of tho regular harmonic series of txnies. Their ex- 
tended application has greatly developed the capacity of 
all kinds of brass instruments for rapid and unrestricted 
execution. Hut on the other hand valves and supplemen- 
tary crooks cannot«lwavH give exactly accurate intona- 
tion, and the angles which they more or less iiecessitRte 
in the air-coUiniii tend to injure the purity of tho tonea 
Vurlons coninensations for these drawbacks have been at- 
tempted. with some snocess; but vsive- Instruments are 
still seldom used in the orchestra, while they are numer- 
ous in mflitury bands. See piston, 2, and compare key^, 
4 (a). Sec cuts under baek-pressure, ball-cock, conical, 
organ, reed-organ, Unn-valm, slide-mlve, steant-engine, 
safely- valve. 

3. In anat. and zoiiL, a membranous part, fold, 
or thin layer which resembles a valve, or actu- 
ally serves as a valve in eonnection with the 
flow ol hlood, lymph, or other fluid ; a valva 
or val villa: as, the rnlre of Vietissens in the 
brain ; t.ln» eonnivent valves of Kerkring in the 
intestine ; valves of tho heart, of the veins, etc. 
See euts under bulb, Crinoideay heart, lymphaHc^ 
Mild vein. — 4. In hot., in flowering plants, one of 
the segments into which a capsule dehisces, or 
which onens like a lid in the dehiscence of cer- 
tain anthers. In IHatomaceae each half of the 



^_arca (i^, ventral 

S, clonsal valve, interior. 


a, thr v.ilvate eaitivation 
of the coroll.i of Ampetopsts 
qutnqufjoha ; b. the flower 
of thr* sitnie, open ; i . titainen 
of Jierbffts vulgarta, with 
thr anther dehiking with 
valves ; d, ixid of Barbarta 
vulgaris with valvate dehis- 
cence. 


is in one piece ; each 
shell, right and left, 
of ordinary bivalves, 
and each shell, dor- 
sal and ventral, of 
brachiopods. Beehi^ 
valve, multivalve, uni- 
valve, equivalve, in- 

equimlve. and cute 

under CaprotinidSB, valve* of a Bmehiopod iLepimna). 
Chamiaed, inteyropal- a, both valves, seen edgewlsei 
Kate, and ginnpal. 
hate. — 0. In enUm., 
a covering plate or sheath of any organ, gen- 
erally one of a pair of plates which miite to 
form a tube or vagina, as those covering the 
external sexual organs, ovipositor, etc Acces- 

sory, aortic, back-presBiire, basal vsive. See the 
qualiMng words.- Aurlculoventrloular valves, valves 
guarding either auriculoventricular orifice of the heart : 
on the right aide the triQuqpid, on the left the mitral. See 
cuts under heart— Ttotiblwlaw valve. Same as ileoemoal 
valve. —Bicuspid valve. Same as mitral vafve.— BlOW- 
tbrouf b. braJee-shoe. conical valve. See blow-through, 
etc.— Connlvent valves. See valindm conniventes, un- 
der valvula. — Ooronary valve. See coronary. — Oyiln- 
drlcal valve. Seccj/Kndrw.— Dellverv-valve. Seede- 
Itverj/.—BustBOliian valve. Seeiftogoeman.— Qridiron 
valve. See pndtron.— HajmeFs valve, an imperfect 
valve formed by the mucous membrane at the meatal end 
of the nasal duct.— HeUteFs valve, folds of mucous 
membrane at tho neck of the gall-bladder and in tho cys- 
tic duct, which present the appearance of a spiral valve. 
See cut under sfomacA.— Hydraulic, bypopygl^, ileo- 
C80cal, Inferior valve. See the amect{veB.--neooolio 
valve. Same as ileuc/Bcat eedes.— SUngSton*S valve, a 
cotiicfil valve forming tho outlet of the blow-off pipe of a 
marine engine. It opens through the side of a vessel by 
turning a screw.— Long valve, in a steam-engine, same 
as long slide (which see, under didr).— Low- water VSlve, 
a valve which opens automatically and allows steam to es- 
cape when the water in an engine-holler is reduced too low 
for safety.— Mitral valve, a valve formed by two triangu- 
lar folds of the endocardium, or inner lining of the heart, 
situated at the opening between the left ventiicle and the 
auricle, and serving to prevent regurgitation of blood 
into the latter cavity. Also bicuspid valve. See cut under 
Amrt.— Oral valves. Hee oral. Oscillating valve, a 
steam-valve which reciprocates on a pivot. It is frequently 
used with oscillating steani-ongines. — Overpr.eSBUre- 
valve. See owerjire/Mfwre.— Pocketed valve, a valve fit- 
ting into a depression or pocket- Pot-lid valve. (a) A 
caii-formed valve which shuts down like a cover U]^>n a 
port or the end of a pipe. (J!») The cover of tho air-puii}p of 
a steam-engine. E. 11. Knight . — Pulmonary valves. See 
pulmonary, and cut under heart. — Pulmonic valves. 
Same as pulmonary valves.— Pylorlc valve. (a) A small 
tubercle situated at the anterior angle of the trigonum of 
tho bladder. (6) Any formation serving to obstruct or 
close the pyloric orifice of the stomach. A pylorus may 
have a valvular construction, or a muscular imhincter 
may surround tho orifice. Hee pylorus, 2 (6).— Regula- 
tor- valve, a throttle- val ve.—Keverse valve, in boilers, 
a valve opening inward to the pressure of the atmospliere 
when there is a negative pressure in the boiler. -Ro- 
tary valve. See rotary.— Bemllunar aortic valve, 
semilunar pulmonary valve, see semilunar, and out 
under heart. - Semilunar valve of the brain, same 
as valve of FiBusoens.— Sigmold valve. See synnoid.- - 
Spiral valve. See spired.— Steam-tbrown valve, in a 
steam-engine or steam-pump, a valve moved by direct 
steam-pressure, without the Intervention of an eccentric, 
crank, cam, or valve-stem. Sec cut under rock-drill.— 
Tbebeslan valve, see Trlourold valve. 

See Twin valve. See fioini.— undersbut 

valve, a valve placed beneath the sole-plate of a pump or 
other mechanism, as distinguished from one placed above 
the plate, and closed by a force acting from below uiiward. 
E. u. Knight— Of Amussat. Same as Heisteys 
valve.— Valye Of Baubln. Same as Ueoesseal valve.— 
Valve Of Hasner. see Hamer's vaZve.— Valve Of Tarl- 
nUB. Same m valve yf Vieussens. — Valve Of TbebeslUS. 
See Thebesian valve. — Valve of Tolplua Same as Ueq- 
ceeoal valve, — Valve of Varollna Sam e as Ueoeteced valve. 
— Valve of Vieussens the delicate transparent roof of 
the anterior part of the fourth ventricle, ootitinuous ante- 
riorly with the postoptici, posteriorlv with tho cerebellum ; 
the supeHor medullf^ velum.— Valves Of KerlUlng, the 
valvulsD conniventes of tho intestine (which see, under 
vahm/a).— Valves of the heart, see coronary, mitral, 
semUunar (aorHo, pulmonary). Thebesian, and tricuspid 
valve ; also cut under heart. —Valves Of the lymphauoa 
See lymphatic, n. (with out).— ValveS Of the veins, 
folds of the lining membrane of the veins, most numer- 
ous ill those of tne lower extremities, which serve to 
impede or prevent the backward flow of blood in those 
vessels. 

valve-bucket (valv'buk^et), n, A bucket fitted 
with a valve; specifically, a pump-bucket or 
sucker. 

valve-chamber (valv'cham^b^r), n. The cham- 
ber in which a pximp-valve or a steam-valve 
operates. See cuts iiuder rock-drill, slide-valve, 
and steam-hammer, 

valve-cock (valv'kok), n. A form of cook or 
faucet ‘which is closed by the dropping of a 
valve on its seat. E. H, Knight, 
valve-coupling (valv'kup^ling), n, A pipe- 
coupling containing a valve. 


valTOd (valvd), a. [< valve + -sd*.] Having 
a valve or valves, in any sense; valvate; val- 
vular. 

valve-file (valv'fll), n, A machinists’ file hav- 
ing two acute and two obtuse angles, used in 
finishing valves, splines, feathers, key-ways, 
etc. E, H, Knight. 

valve-gear (valv'ger), n. Mechanism employed 
in operating a valve. 

valvelesB (valv'les), a. [< valve + -less.] Hav- 
ing no valve. 

va^elet (vaN'let), n. [< valve + -let.] A lit- 
tle valve ; a valvule. 

valve-motion (valv'mo^shon), n. Same as 
valve-gear. 

valve-pallet (valv 'pallet), n. Same as pal- 
let^, 6. 

valve-seat (valv' set), n. In mach., the surface 
upon which a valve rests, 
valve-stem (valv'stem), n, Arod like a piston- 
rod by which a valve is moved. See outs un- 
der slide-valve, steam-engine, and passenger-en- 
gine. 

valve-tailed (valv'tald), a. Noting a Brazilian 
bat, JHcUdurus albus, the end of whose tail 
occupies a valve-like formation of the inter- 
femoral membrane. 

valve- view (valv'vu), n, and a, I, n. In hot., 
the valval aspect of a diatom. Also called side- 
view. Boo valval. 

II. a. Noting a position in which a valve- 
view is presented ; valval, 
valviferous (val-vif'e-rus). a. [< L. valva, 
valve, 4- ferre = E. hear^.'] Bearing a valve ; 
provided with a valve or valvular parts, 
valviform (val'vi-f6nn), a. [< L. valva, the leaf 
of a door (see valve), + forma, form.] Forming 
or acting as a valve; valvular; valvate. Also 
vaVv«form. 

valvula (val'vu-lft), w. ; pi. valvulse (-le). [NL. : 
see valvule. Xn 'anat., same as Valvula 

Bauhinl, the iieocsDcal valve. ^Valvulss oonnlvsntes, 
transverse folds of the mucous membrane and underlying 
tissues found throughout a large extent of the small in- 
testine. Their use is probably to retard somewhat the pas- 
sage of the alimenta^ mass, and at the same time to of- 
fer a greater surface for absorption.— Valvula HclStcrl, 
folds of the mucous membrane, in the neck of the gall- 
bladder and in the cystic duct, which present tho appear- 
ance of a spiral valve. See cut under stomach — ^ValVUla 
Vleusseninl, the valve of Vieussens (which see, under 
^ve). 

valvular (varvu-ljlr), a. [< valvule + -ar8.] 
Of or pertaining to a valve or valvula; also, 
having the character of a valve ; valviform. — 
Valvular disease, disease of one or more of the valves 
of the heart.— Valvular sinus. See sinus. 
valvule (vaFvul), n. [< F. valvule; < L. val- 
vola, valvula, dim. of valva, tho leaf of a door, 
etc. : see valve."] 1. A little valve. Specifically— 
(a) In anati (1) The valvula or valve of Vieussens. (2) 
One of the valvules conniventes. (ft) In ftot., a name for- 
merly given to the inner or flowering glumes of grasses, 
(c) In cidom.. a corneous piece at the base of the haustel- 
Inm of sucking Insects, oorresponding to tlie labrum in 
the mandlbulate mouth. Kirby and <!^ncc.— Interven- 
tricular valvules, see interventrieidar. 
valvulitis (val-vu-li'tis), n. [NL., < valvula 
4- -itis.] Inflammation of the tissues form- 
ing a valve, usually one of the valves of the 
heart. 

vaxnbrace (vam'bras), n. [Also vantbraoe, vant- 
bras, vauntbrace ; abbr. < F. avantdtras^i avant, 
before, in front, 4- brae, arm: see van^, avant, 
and ftmccl.] The piece of armor which pro- 
tects the forearm from the elbow-joint to the 
wrist, whether covering the outer part of the 
arm only and worn over tho sleeve of mail 
(compare garde-bras and hrassart), or inclosing 
the whole forearm in a cylinder of iron. Bee 
cut under rerebrace. 

vambraced (vam'brast), a, [< vamhraoe 4* 
-ed!^.] Incased in armor: said of an arm, espe- 
cially when used in heraldry as a bearing. Also 
umbraced, 

vamose (va-mos'), v. 4. and t. ; pret. and pp. va- 
mosed, ppr. vamosing. [< Bp. vamos, 1st pers. 
pi. pres. iud. (acting as 1st and 2d pi. impv.), 
used with inf. ir, go; < L. vadimus, Ist pers. pi. 
ind. of vadere, go, = E. wade : see wade,] To oe 
off; be gone; decamp from. [Blang.] 

Paul had no such visions ; he did not see human lives 
as pictures, as tableaux-vivants. He was slooerely sony 
that Hollis had vamosed in that way. 

C. F. Woolson, Jupiter Lights, zszi. 


The inclination to adopt Spanish or Mexican terms, or 
terms derived from them, is shown also In tssmatiM, dis- 
appearing or running away. AT. amt Q., 6th ser., X. 4SS. 
^ vwnois the ranch, to clear out; decamp. [Slang, 

My precious partners had vamosed the rdnek. 

The Century, XVU. 82. 
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y a|nn i (vamp), n. [< ME. mmpe, vaumpe, *vam- 
pay, mmpies (also wanipe, wampay), earlier 
vampetty mumpet (in pi. vaumpes), vauntpe, < 
OF. vantpie, aphetio form of avanUpiea, F. 
avant^piedy the forepart of the foot, < avant, 
before, + piedy foot: see van^ and footJi 1. 
That part of the upper leather of a boot or shoe 
which is in front of the seam at the ankle. See 
cut under hoot 

Ab a cobbler aewB a up. 

Jt. D. Blaekmore, Lorna Boone, xlvlll. 

2. Any piece or patch intended to give an old 
thing a new appearance ; a piece added for ap- 
pearance^ sake. See the verb.— Sf. A protec- 
tion formerly worn for the ankle and leg, and 
perhaps for the foot also. It seems to have 
been in most cases a sort of gaiter or spatter- 
dash.— 4. In musiCy an improvised accompani- 
ment. 

vamp^ ^awpayen ; < vamp^, m.] 

1. trana. 1. To furnish with a new vamp or up- 
per leather, as a shoo or boot. 

Item, j. payre of Make hoiyn, vampayed with lether. 

Pagton Letters^ I. 476. 
What a time did we endure 

In two-penny commons, and in boots twice vamp’d ! 

MtddleUm, MasHnger, and Jiotvley, Old Law, ii. 1 

2. To repair; furbish up; give an appearance 
of newness to. 

I’le drill you how to glue tlie lie, stab in the punto, if 
yon dare not fight, then how to vmnp a rotten quarrel with- 
out ado. Dekktr and Ford, Sun’s Barling, ii. 

A new play, or an old one new vamped, by Shadwell, 
called “The Koyall Shepherdesse" ; but the silliest for 
words and design, and everything, that ever I saw in my 
whole life. Diary, IV. lot). 

A pert vamping chaise-undertaker, stepping nimbly 
across the street, demanded if monsieur would have his 
chaise refitted. Sterne, I'risp'am Shandy, vli. 29. 

3. In mvsiCy to improvise an accompaniment to. 
[Colloq.] 

As soon as I could get in to vamp the tunes on the banjo 
a little, I went at it too. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 111. 191. 
To vamp up, to hatch qp ; make up or put together out 
of odds and ends, or out of nothing. 

I sat myself down and vamped up a fine flaunting poeti- 
cal panegyric. Ooldtrmitn, Oltlsen of the World, xxx. 

The “3alf-Pay OflBicer," a vamped-up farce, by Molloy. 

DoraUt Aiinals of the Sttige, I. x'di. 

II. intrans. To improvise musical accom- 
paniments. [Colloq.] 

vamp^t (vamp), v. i, [Origin obscure.] To trav- 
el; proceed; move forward. 

How much of my life has been trifled away in beaten 
tracks, where I vamped on with others, only to follow those 
that went before us. Locke, To A. Collins, Oct. 29, 170.S. 

▼ampaTt, n. Same as vamv^, n,, H. 

Tamper^ (vara'p6r), n. [< vamp^ + -eri.] 1. 
One who vamps; a cobbler; one who pieces an 
old thing with something new. — 2. One who im- 
l)rovi8e8 musical accompaniments. [Colloq,] 
A. and Q.y 7th ser., II. 180. 

vamMr^ (vam'p^r), v. i. [Appar. a var. or cor- 
ruption of vapor,"] To make an ostentatious 
appearance. Jamieaon, [Local, Scotch.] 

vamper-np (vam'p6r-up'), w. A vamper. 

But so also was Shakespeare a vamper-upoi old stories. 

Fdinhurgh liev., CXLV. 462. 

vampire (vam'pir), n. and a, [Formerly also 
vampyre; < F. vampire =; Sp. Pg. vampiro = D. 
vampier =s G. vampyr 3 = Sw. Dan. vampjfr (NL. 
vampyrus), < Serv. vampir = Bulg. vampir, va- 
idr, vepir, viipir = Pol. wampir, also upior = 
liittlo Kuss. vampyr, vepyr, vopyry opyr, upyr, 
fnnr, uper = White Buss, upir = Buss, vanipiru, 
also upiri, upyri, ohyri (the Pol. wampir, Buss. 
rampiru, appar. < Serv.), a vampire; cf. North 
Ti^k. uher, a witch .] I. n. 1 . A kind of spectral 
being or ghost still possessing a human body, 
which, according to a superstition existing 
among the Slavic and other races on the lower 
l>anuDe, leaves the grave during the night, 
and maintains a semblance of life by suck- 
ing the warm blood of living men and women 
while they are asleep. Dead wlsards, werwolves, 
*“id other outcasts become vampires, as do also 
the Illegitimate offspring of parents themselves illegiti- 
mate, and any one killed by a vampire. On the discovery 
of a vanmire’s grave, the body, which, It is supposed, will 
be found all fresh and ruddy, must be disinterred, thrust 
wrough ^th a whitethorn stake, and burned in order to 
ronder it harmless. 

a person who preys on others; an 
cinoitioner or blood-sucker.— 8, Same as vam- 
pire.tof.--4i Theaty a small trap made of two 
naps held together by a spring, used for sudden 
and disappearances of one person. 
^a*W3re, a leaf-nosed bat of South America, er- 
roneously «,ppoaed to tuck blood. See twiivfJV-Aof (6) 
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Famni/ri.— gpeotaolsd vampire. 
noderm (which see, under steno- 


IX. a. Of or pertaining to a vampire ; resem- 
bling a vampire in character; blood-sucking; 
extortionate; vampiric. 

The strong but dlsintorested wish to co-operate in re- 
storing this noble riilveivity to its natural pre-eminence 
by rellevins It from the vampire oppression under which 
it has pined so long in almost lifeless exhaustion. 

Sir IK. Hamiltm, Discussions, p. 446. 

Vl^pire-bat (yam'pir-bat), w. One of several 
different ^ecies oi bats, (a) one of various targe 
fruglvorous bats of Africa, Asia, and the Malay archipel- 
ago, commonly called flying-foxes, such as the species of 
PUiropuM, Uarpyia, etc. The name appears to be due to 
some superstition, or to a fancied rcseinblaiice of these 
creatures to the spectral beings denominated vampires, 
(6) One of various bats of South America, of the {nsec- 
tivorous division of the order Chiroptera, only a few of 
which are noted for sucking blood. (1) There are nu- 
merous species of several genera of the family PhyllosUt- 
matidee, among them the Phyllbstonm spectrum, popularly 
known as the vampire-bat, some two feet in expanse of 
wing. But this species, like most others of the family, 
is perfectly harmless. (2) The hats which actually suck 
blood belong to the genera Dennodus and IHphylla, for 
which a special group named UsematophUina or Desnio- 
dotUes has been formed, and which are also sometimes 
separated as a family, Desmodid^. These have a small 
hifld follaceoUH appendage on the nose ; the tail and inter- 
femoral membrane are little developed. Their peculiar 
characteristics are two large projecting upper incisors 
and two lancet-shaped superior canine teeth, all shar))- 
pointed, and so arranged as to make a triple puncture 
like that of the leech ; a tongue capable of consideraivle 
extension, and furnished at its extremity with a niiinhor of 
papillee arranged so as to form an organ of suction ; and 
an intestine relatively shorter than in any other mammal. 
Altogether their structure points them out as designed to 
live on blood alone. They attack horses and cattle, and 
sumetimes oveii man in his sleep. Also vampire and vam- 
pyre. See cuts* under 

vampiric (vam-pir'ik), a, [< vampire + de.,] 
Having the character of a vampire ; pertaining 
to vampires or the belief in them: as, vampiric 
habits, literature, or superstition, 
vampirism (vam'pir-izm), w. [= P\ vaiih 
pirisme; as vampire + -mn,] 1. Beli(*f in the 

existence of vampires, Hee vampire, 1. 

Vampirism prevails all over Russia, Persiii, (Jreeoe, Bo- 
hemia, and Poland, but especially In tlie Banuhiun Princi- 
palities. I\tp. 1 ^’. Mo , XXII, 764. 

2, The action of a vampire-bat: the act or 
practice of blood-sucking. — 3. Figuratively, 
the practice of extortion or preying on otiiers. 
('arlyle, French Bev., II. iii. 2. 

vamplate (vam'plat), n, [Formerly also ram- 
ptet; < F. avant-plai, ‘fore-plate,* < a rani, be- 
fore, in front, + pUtt, plate: see plate.] 1. 
The plate of iron caiTieu 
upon the lance, the lance 
passing through it. it 
served us a. protection for the 
hand when ihe lance was 
couched. It was originally a 
roundel, hut in the annor of 
the just attained very large 
dimensions. Also avantplat, 
lance-plate. 

Amphialus was run through 
the vamplate, atid under the 
arm. so as, the staif appearing 
behind him, it seemed to the be- 



V>itnplate of Lance of the 
end of the i4tli rciitnrv. (l•’ronl 
Viollct'le Ihu’h "Diet. <h« 
Mobilicr fran^dib " ) 


holders he had Iteeii in danger. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

lu her., a bt^aring ro]»reseiiting a gauntlet. 
Berry. The name vamplaie, applied to this hearing, Is 
a mistake arisi: g at a time when medieval armor was not 
understood. 

vamplett (vani'i»let), n. An old form of vapi- 
plat-e. 

vampyt, Sam« as vawpL w., .T. 

vampyrfft, vampire. 

Vftmpyii (vam'pi-ri), n. jtl. [NL., pi. of vam~ 
pyruH : sec vampire.] A group of typical phyl- 
lostomiue bats (subfamily rhylloslonuitime of 



False Vaniinrc < Phyllostoma sptitrum), one of the Vam/yri. 

the family FhyllosUnnatidee) confined to the New 
World. They have a well-developed nose-leaf, more or 
less horseshoe-shaped In front and lanceolate behind, large 
interfemoral membrane, long narrow snout, incisors i or 


vanadiferous 

L and premolars jj or %. Though called vampires, these 
is are not the true hfood-suokers, hut include numerous 
insectivorous and fruglvorous species, referable to several 
genera. Bee vampiredxU (b), and compare Desmodontee. 

vampyridSBt ( vam-pir'i-d« ), n.pl. [N L. (Bona- 
parte, 1837), < Vampyrns 4- -idse.] A family of 
bats supposed to bo vampires; the Vampyri. 
Vampyrus (vam'pi-rus). w. [NL. (Leach): see 
vam^nre.] The name-giving genus of phyllos- 
tomine bats of the grouj) Vampyri (where see 
cut): inexactly synonymous with PhyUostoma. 
vamurot, V, Same aH vanfniiire. 
vanl (van), V. [< OF. van, F. ran, a fan, OF. 
vanne, a bird’s wiiig,< L. vannns, a fan: Hoe/(/«. J 
1. A fan or other eontrivamte for winnowing 
grain. 

Van. ... A Vanne, or winnowing Blue, Cotgrave. 
The other token of their ignorance of the sea was that 
they should not know an oar, hut call it a corn-van. 

Broome, Notes on the Odyssey, xl. 152. 

2, [< ran^, e.] In mining, a test of the value 
of an ore, made by washing (vanning) a small 
quantity, after powdering it, on the point of a 
shovel. Vanning is to a Cornish miner what 
washing in the horn spoon is to the Mexican. 
See valley v,, 2. 

“If you could only got that motion into a machine,” 
said a gentleman, as he watched the process of making a 
van on a shovel, and saw the copper roll up to tho highest 
point, “it would beat the world for slime-dressing." 

F. Q, Coggin, Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., XII. 64. 

3. A vane, as of a feathel*; hence, a wing. 

Ills vans no longer could his flight sustain. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xii. 760. 
As hats at tho wired windows of a dairy, 

They beat their vans. 

SheUey, Witch of Atlas, xvl. 

Van^ (vail), V. t. ; pret. and pp. vanned, ppr. eriw- 
ning, [< F. vamier, < L. vannero, fan, winnow, 
< vannus, a fan: see vaii^, n., and cf. /rtw, r.J 
If. To winnow; fan. 

Fawner. To van/MMu* winnow. Cotgrave. 

The winnowing, and laying . . . up of come. 

Holland, tr. of I'lliiy, xvili. 82. 

2. In milling, to separate, as ore from vein- 
stone, by washing it on the i>oint of a shovel. 
See van, «., 2, and vannvr. 
van**^ (van), n. [Abbr. of vanguard (due to as- 
sociation of vanguard and rearguard, whence 
van, supposed to he related to vanguard as rear 
io rearguard).] 1. The foremost division of 
an army on the march, or of a licet when sail- 
ing; hence, by extension, tho front of an army 
when in lino of battle: opposed to rear. 

Tho f«>o ho had surveyed, 

Ranged, na to him they did appear. 

With van, inain-hattle, wings, and rear. 

S, Butler, Hiidihras, I. Ii. 104. 
We too can boast of no ignoble spoils ; 
hut those niy ship contains ; whence distant far, 

1 flght couspicuouB In the van of war. 

Pftpe, Iliad, xiii. 860. 

2. The leaders of any movement in whieb many 
are engaged; tlie foremost individuals of any 
moving body ; the front of any advaneing body ; 
the front generally: literally or figuralively. 

Sir Roger, you shall have the van and lead the way. 

Benu. and Ft., Scornful Lady, v. 
('oniti, ilrrn Resolve, take thou the van. 

Bums, 1V> Br. Itlaeklock. 
IK)C. Meggar, t(K>, leading tho van, sendK hack over his 
shoulder the Parthian arrow of a single oiifh. 

IT. M. Baker, New 'I'irnothy, p. 200. 

van*'* (van), n. [Abbr. of earm an, reganhui p(‘r- 
hai)8 as ^earry-xmn (ef. eariale, taken us earry- 
ad): see caravan.] 1. Any largo covered enr- 
riage ; specifically, a large coveri'd wagon used 
in m'oving furniture ainl houseliold effects. — 
2. A kind of vehicle, sometimes covered and 
sometimes open, used by tradesmen and others 
for carrying light goods, etc. — 3. A closer car- 
riage attached to a railway-train, for <*urryiiig 
jiassengers’ luggage, for the iieeoinmodation of 
the guard, etc. [flroat Britain. ) 
van^ (van), r. i. [< w.] To carry or trans- 

I)ort in a van. 

van-. A shortened form of araiit^. 
vanadate (van'a-dat), n. [< vanad(ic) 4- -ate^.] 
A salt of vanadic acid. 

vanadiate (va-na'di-at), n. [< vanadium 4- 
-ate^.] Same as vanadate. 
vanadic (va-nad'ik), a. [< vanadium 4- -ic.] 1. 
Belated to or eon tainin^ vanadium. — 2. Con- 
taining vanadium with its maximnin valence. 
—Vanadic add, a vanadium acid, analogous to 

phosphoric acid, not known in the free state, hut forming 
well-defined salts. 

vanadiferous (van-a-dif'e-rus), a. [< NL. vana- 
dium, q. v., 4- Ii. fikre sr’E. tourl.] In chem., 
containing or yielding vanadium. 


▼a&adinitd 

▼anadixiite (van'a-din-lt), n. [< mmdiate) + 
4n4tc.'] A rniuefal consisting of lead vanadate 
with lead chlorid. it occurs in hexagonal crystals of 
yellow, brown, or red color ; it is Isomorahoas with apa- 
tite (calcium phosnhate), pyromurphlte (lead phosphateX 
and minietite (lead arseniate). 
vanadioilS (va-na'di-us); a. |^< vanadium + 
Containing vanadium with a lower ap- 
parent valence than it exhibita in vanadic com- 
pounds. 

vanadite (van'a-dit), w. [< vanad(ous) + 

A salt of vanad'ous acid, 
tranadium (va-na'di-um), n. [See def.] Chem- 
ical syinbol, V; atomic weight, 51.4. A metal 
first discovered by Del Bio, in 1801, in a load 
ore from Mexico, and called by liim erythroni- 
um^ because its salts became red when heated 
with acids. This supposed now metal was not accepted 
by chotnists, and Bel Aio’s name was dropped. 1.ater, 
in Sefstrdm described a new metal from Taberg, in 
Sweden, for which ho proposed the name of vanadium 
(from Vanaditt, one of the godd esses of the Scandina- 
vian mythology); and immediately afr-cr It was shown by 
WOhler that Del Kio’s ore was, in fact, a vanadate of lead. 
But the name vanadium has been maintained, and that 
of eryihroniurn has never been received. Metallic vana- 
dium, as firepfU'ed by reducing the chloiid in hydrogen 

{ ;a8, is a light-gray powder, which under the microscope 
las a brilliant silvery luster : it lias a specific gravity of 
5.6 ; it is very little acted on by air or moisture at the or- 
dinary teinpemture ; It is easily dissolved In nitric acid, 
but Is not at all acted on by hydrochloric acid, and is af- 
fected by stiong sulphuric acid only when heated. Vana- 
dium belongs to the antimony group, and, like the other 
memhers or this group, is in its clieinlcal relations chjse- 
ly connected with tin* elements of the nitrogen group. 
Vaiiadium is an element whose combinations seem to he 
quite widely distributed, although occurring only in smidl 
uuantity. The most abundant vanadium mineral Is vana- 
diiitte, wliluh is a vanadate of lead with chlorid of lead, 
and has been found in numerous widely separated local- 
ities. Vanadium resembles titanium in that it has been 
detected in variims clays and Igneous rocks. It is ob- 
tained in some quantity from the cupriferous Trluaslc beds 
of the vicinity of Mot tram, Clioshire, England, in the form 
of the so-called mottramit^ a hydrous vanadate of copper 
and k'ud.-— Vtuiadium bronie, a tine yellow pigment 
employed in the place of gold bronso. It Is an acid deriva- 
tive of i 


f vniiadiuin. 

▼anadous (van'a-dus), a. [< vanad^ium) 4- 
-rm-v.] Of or porlainiiig to vanadium: as, van^ 
adorn oxid : Hpocifumlly noting oompounds in 
which vanadium has a lower valoiico than in 
the vanadic compounds. 

▼ail'COUriert ( van ' kd*^ri-6r), ». [Earljr mod. B. 
also van f •courier; abbr. of avanUcourter.J An 
avant-coiiricr; one sent before; a precursor; a 
forerun 1 1 er. Jiai Icy^ 1 71} 1 . 

I’ll send then my vatU-courier presently ; in the mean 
time march after tho captain, scoundrels f 

Dekkerttnd Webtier, Morthwaid Ho, ii. 1. 

Vancouveria (van-kO-vo'ri-il), n. [NL. (De- 
caisne, 1HH4), named after Oaptaiii Vancftuverf 
an English navigator, who visited the western 
coast of America 179‘i-4,] A genus of poly- 
petalous plants, of the order Jicrberidacem and 
tribe licrovrcfv, it is characterised by twelve to tlf- 
teen sepals, six sliorter iioctary-llke petals and as many 
stamens, and a capsule opening Into two valves. The 
original species, V. hemndra, is a perennial lierb grow- 
ing from a creeping rootstock, native of shady woodlands 
near the Pacitle coast from Santa <’rus to Vancouver Isl- 
and. It luMirs dissected radical leaves, and a paniclod 
moemc of white llowers on a leafless scape. It nastbeeii 
called American barrenuf<ri% from its close resenihlaneo 
U) the r.uro]»eHn Kpi medium alpnnm, which lias the re- 
pute of possessing sterilizing i»«>wers. (See Imrrenicorl.) 
A secoiul North American species luis been recently dis- 
covei*od. 

Vanda (van'dij), «. [NE. (It. Brown, 1820), said 
to be < 8kt. raudana, a parasite. 1 1 . A genus of 
epiphytic orchids, of tho tribe Vandete and sub- 
tribe Sareaufhesr, it is characterized ])y unbranched 
loose racemes of rather largo flowers with very flat and' 
spreading fleshy sepals and petals, all usually nearly alike 
and contracted below ; a lip with a saccate base ; i>road 
polloti-stulks ; and an unappeiidaged column. There are 
about 20 species, natives oflndia and (he Malayan archi- 
pelago, witli one, i'. Uindvit, in tn>pical Australia. They 
Dear spreading, flat^ two-raHked leaves, commonly fleshy 
or corlneeuus, ami often notched at the apex — In one 8i)e- 
eios, r. teres, cylindrical, and rosernblliig a goose-quill. 
The handsome short- pedicelled flowers are borne on a 
lateral peduncle. Many species are in oultivatlon under 
glass, and from their size, fragrance, beautiful colors, and 
ornamental markings, are among the most highly prized 
of orchids, a single plant of a rare species having bmught 
fS.tXM). They are grown on suspended blocks of wood or 
cork, and prtuliice several, sometimes forty, flowers on a 
plant at once. V. term, the eyllnder-leaftta vanda, a na- 
tive of Hylhet, in India, bears bUH>d-red white- bordered 
flowers 4 inches broad. V, aerulea, with equally large 
bright-blue flowers, grow's on the oak and banian in In- 
dia; this and V. aendeecemi^ with numerous smaller palo- 
hlue flowers, arc unusual in color among orchids, i . tn- 
Mipnte and V suni'te are favorites in cultivation for their 
fragrance; P. tnVo/or, for its violet, white, and yellow 
flowers; V. fdifantett, for its thick massive leaves. V. 
furva, sometimes called the ecwditt^scented orchid, bears 
brownish, rose, and copper-colored flowers ; and several 
species are cinnamon-colored. 

L r.] A plant of this genus. 
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Vandal (van'd^l), #». and a. [as F. Vandale as 
Sjp. Vdndalo sc iPg. VmdeUo ss G. Fandale as D. 
wandel = Bw. Dan. Vandal^ LL. Vandali^ also 
Vinduli; Vindili, Vandals, vandaluSi adj., Van- 
dal: from the Teut. name seen in D. Wmdm as 
Icel. Vindir, the Wends; see Wend^J] I, w. 1, 
One of a Germanic race who first appeared in 
middle and southern Germany, and in the first 
half of the fiftli centui^ rava^d Gaul, Spain, 
northern Africa, etc., and in 455 Borne itself, 
with enormous damage to accumulated trea- 
sures of art and literature. Heuoe — 2. [L c.] 
One who wilfully or ignorantly destroys or dis- 
figures any work of art, literature, or the like; 
Olio who is hostile to or wantonly attacks any- 
thing that is beautiful or venerable. 

II. a. p. c.] Of or pertaining to a vandal or 
vandalism. 

Bestrewn with vandai Initials cut in the soft inatorlal. 

Athewrum, No. 8007, p. 182. 

Vandallc (van-darik), a. [< Vandal + 4c J] 
1. Pertaining to or characteristic of the Van- 
dals. Hence— 2. p. c.] Ferocious; rude; bar- 
barous; specifically, hostile to art; destructive 
of what is beautiful or admirable. * 

Rash divines might he apt to charge this holy man . . . 
with more than Vandalic rage agabist human loarntflg. 

Warburton, Doctrine of (Iraee, Hi. 2. 

Barbarians of tho VandcUic race. 

Kingdey, Hypatia, xxxL 

Vandalism (van'dal-izm), u. [= F. randalime ; 

< Vandal 4- -w».] “1. The conduct of Vandals. 
Hence — 2. \L <?.] Wilful or ignorant destnie- 
tion of artistic or literary treasures ; hostility 
to or irreverence or contempt for what is beau- 
tiful or venerable. 

Vandeae (van'do-e), n.pl. [NL. (Jiindley, 1833), 

< Vanda 4* -ese]'] A tribe of orchids, charac- 
terized by a single posterior opercular anther, 
its colls almost always confluent at maturity, 
and closely incumbent above a horizontal ros- 
tellura, to which the w’axy pollen -masses are 
affixed by a small thick or scale-liko gland, 
which is often prolonged into a distinct oau- 
licle or stalk, it includes about 140 genera, classed 
In 8 tribes, the tyims of which are tho genera EvJUiphium., 
CymJbidium, Curtopodium, Stanhoma, AfaxiUaria, Onci- 
dium, Sarcanthtut, and Notylia. These genera alone in- 
clude over 530 tropical species, and are all, except per- 
haps the first and last, highly prised in cultivation. The 
Noiyliete (or PodoehUesP’) are aberranl in their erect ros- 
tullum, and are thus transitional to the tribe Neottiem. 
I'lic two globose or oblong pollen-masses, each sometimes 
hiseotc'd, are very readily removed by insect or artificial 
aid, and insure cross-fertilization. The genera are nearly 
all epiphytic. They often produce pseudo-bulbs, but not 
tubers ; their stems are erect, or reduced to a creeping 
rootstock adhering to trees or stones ; their inflorescence 
is usually lateral, very rarely, as in Cyrtopodium, a ter- 
minal raceme. The flowers are commonly large and hand- 
some, many of the most valuable among orchids belong- 
ing here, as Arridea, MUtonia, Saeeoltmum, OdotUogloa- 
mm, Phtditnopfda, Zygopetalum, Lycaste, Catamtum, and 
Prnderia, Woe cut iitiuei Phalamtpris. 

Vandellia (vnu-del'i-tt), w. [NL. (LinuBDUB, 
1767), named after the Italian VandelUy who 
wrote in 1788 ou Portuguese and Brazilian 

• plants.] A genus of gainopetalous plants, of 
the order SerojdtulaHnrw and tribe Oratioleic, 
type of tho subtribe Vandellica^, it is distin- 
guished from the related genus IlyaanthM by its four 
perfect stariiens. There are about 80 species, natives of 
warm parts of tho Old World, 2 species, V. cruatacea and 
r. difi^tm, occurring in tropical America. They are usu- 
ally much-branched annuals, with opposite leaves, and 
small dowel’s which are solitary in the axils, or form a 
terminal raoettie or umbel. See bUter-blain. 

VandOO (van'dh), w. A dialectal variant of ven- 
due. 

Vandyke (van-dik'), w. and a. [Bhort for Vm- 



Vanc.-^From the IlAtel Dleu, 
ce, t44i> (From Vlol- 
Dict. de I'Arch.’*) 


Vknesift 

that h« rCfliailai 1] owes, we rerfly believe, must of hit 
popularity with the present generoMbn. 

Uamtdmif, ICUton. 

Yaiidyke baerd, a pointed beard.— VaakiylEe br o wn. 
Beebfvtan. 

Vandyke (van-dlkOi V, i.\ ‘pret. and pp. oan- 


pp. 1 

dyked, ppr, vandyking, [^Vandyke^n,^ To out 
the edge of, as a piece of dress, in points, after 
the manner of a Van^ke collar, 

vane (van), n, [< ME. vanCf a var. of /ane, < 
AS. jfawo, a flag, banner: see /awel.] If. A 
flag or pennon. — 

2. A weathercock; 
a device which is 
moved by the wind 
in such a manner as 
to show the wind^s di- 
rection; a weather- 
vane. 

0 stormy peple! vnsad 
and euer vntrewe ! 

Ay vndiscreet and 
ohaunging as a vane. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 
il. 940. 

A vam blown with all 
winds. «S/udr., Much Ado, 

IllL 1. 66. 

8. A device used on 
shipboard to answer 
the purpose of a 
weathercock : gen- 
erally called dog- 

vane. It is usually along Beoune, F»ar»ce. 1441. 
slender cone of bunting, let-le-Duc’s “ Diet, de 
which is lioisted at the 

masthead and blows in the wind, pointing away from the 
quarter from which the wind comes. 

4. A device similar to a weather-vane, attached 
to an axis, and having a surface exposed to a 
moving current, as in an anemometer or a wa- 
ter-meter. — 6. In ornith., the web of a feather 
on either side of the shaft; the pogonium; the 
vexillum . Also used of an arrow . See feather, 
and cuts under aftershaft nxid penciling. 

The arrows having tho broader vanes will fall shorter 
than those having the narrower ones. 

M. awl IK. Thompson, Archery, p. 38. 

6. One of the plates or blades of a windmill, a 
screw propeller, and the like. See cuts under 
screw propeller (under screw), and smoke-jack. — 

7. In surveying-instruments: (/?) A horizontal 
piece of wood or metal slipping on a leveling- 
staff. It Is raised or lowered to any point of the staff to 
indicate the plane of apparent level at which it is cut by 
the axis of the telescoi^. Bee kvding-staf. Also ualled 
target. (/>) The sight of a quadrant or similar 
instniment for the measurement of angles, 
marking the direction from the eye to the ob- 
ject. 

vaned (vand), a. [< vane 4- -ed^.] Furnished 
with a vane or vanes. 

vaneless (van'les), a. Having no vane: as, a 
raneless windmill. 

Vanellus (v^nel'us), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), 
after P. vanneau, lapwing, so called with ref. to 
the sound made by its wings; < ML. vanellus, 
vanncllus, dim. of L. vannus, a fan; see van^.} 
A genus of plover-like grallatorial birds, of the 
family Churadriidee, having four toes, a long 
recurved occipital crest, lustrous plumage, and 
no spur on the wing; the true lapwings, it In- 
cludes the well-known pewit or lapwing of Europe. V. 
crisUUus, and a few similar species. See cuts under tap- 
icing, plover (egg), and Prsssirostrss. 

Vanessa (va-nes'fi), n. [NL. (Fabrioius, 1808), 
said to be intended for ^^Fhanessa, < Gr. 4dvj7f, 


dyke collar, so called from Vandyke (Anthoi^ 
Van Duck, 1599-1641), a Flemish painter.] I, 
n. 1. One of a series of relatively large points 
forming an edge or border, as or lace, ribbon, 
cloth, etc. 

An Inimenso straw Imimet, tied down with satin ribbons, 
exhibiting two bows, tho edges of which were cut in vaw 
dykes. J, Moore, The Post-Captain, xlv. 

In a cairn which had previously been disturbed was a 
drinking cup ornameiitea with Vandykes. 

Athenseum, No. 8288, p. 590. 

2. A Vandyke cape or collar. See H. — 3. A 
painting by Vandyke. — 4. A small cape resem- 
bling a very broaia collar, worn by women and 
girls in the flrat quarter of the ninet-eenth cen- 
tury. 

n. a. Pertaining to the style of dress rep- 
resented in portraits by V|»ttyke ; especially, 
ornamented with relatively" large points form- 
ing^ a border: poting a broad collar or cape, as 

It is to such considerations ms these, together with his 
Konifpire dress, his handsome face, and his peaked heoid, 


notable genus of butterflies, used variously by 


\ /. 



Red Admiral (yaeetta atalmMtS), right wings reversed t female, 
natural use. 

different authors, but now ^nerally restricted 
to a few forms, of which toe cosmopolitan V. 
atalanta is the type. Of the few known in Engloi^ 
F. oColattts Is the M admiral ; F. fe la the peocodt ; V. 
antiepa is the Camberwell beautgr (lee cut under bemitp); 


r M? th« larger and emaller 

tar£3i^rii«Ut. oomma-btttterfly is sometimes placed 

In this gstitts. See also cut ttnder|Mitn(0d.iadg. 

2. [2. d.] A battexfly of this genus. 
YliafMi ffiVtsi (van-e-si'ne), n, pL [NL., < Va- 
nessa + -tftMB.I A subfamily of NympMidsSf 
named from the genus Vanessa, It includes 
also the genera CyniMa and Orapta, All the 
gpecies are sometimes called anglemiwsi 
Tanessoid (v&-nes'oid), a, and n. 1. a, Be> 
sembling or related to a butterfly of the genus 
Vanessa; belonging to the Vanessinm, 
n. n. A butterfly of this group. 

Tan*f088 (van'fos), n. [< F. avanUfosse^ < avan% 
before, “t fosse^ ditch, trench: see foss^,'] In 
fort,,, a ditch on the outside of the counterscarp. 
Vang ("^eng), n, [< D. vang^ a catch, a curb (< 
vangeHf catch), ss Kfang: see fang,'] A guy 
extending from the end of a gaff to the ship^ 
rail on each side, and serving to steady the gaff. 
Vanga (vang'gtt), n. [NL. ( vieillot, 1816), < L. 
vangaj a mattock.] 1. A genus of shrike-like 
birds of Madagascar. The name was applied by Les- 
son in 18S1 to the Xfrioan shrikes often called MaiaconatWt 
and by Swainson in 1S87 to certain shrike-like birds of 
Australia. „ 

original i 

BUnOn, aktu HD K'^**''**^****J ««vi»miivu UJ v'UTtvi, lb n^jfiiou 

especially to LwUw curviroOris (Gmeliii) of Madagascar. 
2. [/. c.] A shrike of the* genus Vanga; the 
hooK-biiled shrike, V, curvirostris^ or the rufous 
shrike, V, rufa — both of Madagascar, 
vanga-slirlke (vang'^a-shrik), n, A vanga. 
Tangee (van'je), n, [Origin not ascertained.] 
A contrivance for working the pumps of a ship 
by means of a barrel and crank-brakes, 
▼anglo, vai^loe (vang'glo), n, [W. Ind.] 
Sesame or til. [West Indies.] 
vanguard (van'gard), n. [Formerly vantgard; 
by apherosis from avantgarde^ < F. avant-garde^ 
< avant^ before, + garde^ guard : see guard,] A 
detachment of an army whose duty it is to guard 
against surprise from the front and to clear the 
j way ; the van. Compare van^. 

The Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, with the Earl of 
Lincoln, led his [Edward I.’s] Van fmird at the famous 
Battle of Fonkirk. Baker^ Chronicles, p. 97. 

Of All The BeasU . . . 

b I see Tice-Roy of their brutish Band) 

* ITie Elephant the Vwni-gatd doth command. 

^ SylventeTf tr. of On Hai'tas's Weeks, 1. 6. 

In the mnt-guard he sat bravelv mounted. ' 

Beau, and Fl., Love’s t'ure, i. 1. 


This is the vanauard of the hordes of Attila, the .con- 
- cession made in the regular army to legend and fancy, 
j Harper s Mag., LXXVIII. 844. 

'Vangnardt, V, t, [< vanguard^ r?.] To stand 
^ as a guard before. 

I Carthage is strong, with many a mlghtle tower, 

' With broad deepe ditch, vant-guarding stately wall. 

T. C, C. J., Remedy of Love, 1. 88. (Nares.) 

vanilla (va-nil'ft), n, [rr F. tmnille, < NL. va- 
nilla, < Bp, 'vainttla, formerly vaynilla, the pod or 
bean of the vanilla-plant, hence also the plant 
itself ^also applied to heliotrope), lit. ‘little 
pod,' dim. of vaina,j scabbard, sheatn, pod, < L. 
^ vagina, sheath: see vagina.] 1. A plant of tlie 
genus Vanilla (see def. 3), especially one of sev- 
eral species yielding the vanilla of commerce. 



Ftowering Branch of yanilta planifolia. 
a, the thiit. 


iMuuuwu in javoiOO, tl 

^ol^D«d toagreat«xteiitfrom the Wild pla . 

• •ither wild or In cultivation, In Tarlous 
PjWe of Central and South America, and is more or less 
y**® conntdea, notably In Manritlns and 
UMSayeheUe^ Ann, and Tahiti On the lithmna of Pane. 


lant; but the 
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jma the firnit of Sdenip^um ChAea, and perhape of some 
other orchids, there known as vandla cMea,ve: little vanilla, 
is used like tliat of true vanilla. The vanilla-plant is a 
climber easily propagated by cuttings, beginning to bear 
when three years old, and continuing thirty or forty years. 
The dowers need to be artidcially fertlliseil, excrat inrthe 
plant's natural habitat, where fertilisation Is effected by 
Insects. The fruit is a Icuig deshy pod, known as vaniUa- 
oean, from its form, not from Its seeds, which are minute. 
2. The vanilla-bean or its economic extract. 
The valuable property of the bean, which resides in a 
volatile oil (see vanillin), is developed by a slow process 
of curing involving fermentation. The extract has a 
peculiar agreeable odor and aromatic taste. It has Uie 
medicinal property of an ai-oniatic stimulant, with some 
effect upon the nervous system. Its chief use, however, 
is in the proparaiion of liquors, in perfumery, and as a 
davoring of chocolate, confectionery, creams, etc. 

8. Imp.] [NL. (Plumier, 1703).] A genus of 
orchids, of the tribe Neottieie, type of the sub- 
tribe VanilleSP. tt is chararterised hy having tall climb- 
ing and branching leafy stems, and large dnwers with a 
broad concave stalked lln, at the base rolled about the 
column, to which the stalk is adnate. Tliero are about 20 
species, widely scattered through the tropics. They are 
robust climbers, sending out adventithiiis roots, by which 
they cling to trees, and nearing thick deshy or coriaceous 
leaves. The dowers are usually large, often ahundant, 
and of delicious fragrance, chiefly white and red, in 
several economic species green. The dark-brown pods 
are 6 to 0 inches long, and are fllled with a dark oily 
odorous pulp. (Hco def. 1 and vanUhm.) The .Inmaican 
species are there known as greenurUtie and purjdHip. V. 
^nn\f(4ia occurs also in Florida along the everglades, 
whore its green flowers reach alami 2 iiic.hes in diameter. 
V. luteseem and V. PhalmiupdH are cultivated niidci* glass 
for their flowers, which arc lai^e and handsome, yellow- 
ish, white, or orange. - Frosted vanlUa (K. mnille 
givrie), vanilla-beans upon the surface of which vanillin 
appears in frost-like crystals: the best quiUity. A. ir. 
JT/arrisou. — Wild vanilla, a composite plant, Trilmt (Li- 
atris) odoratifutirna, found from North Carolina to Florida 
and Louisiana. It is a rather tall erect plant with numurous 
small rose-purple heads in a cyinose panicle. The leaves 
have a persistent vanilla-Iiko fragrance, and are consid- 
erably used to improve the odor of toha(‘(‘.o. 'I'he root- 
leaves are much larger than the others, and gain for the 
plant the name also of deer'e-tongue or hound'H-tongue. 

yanilla-bean (va-nil'a-bon), w. The fruit of 
the plant vanilla. 8oe vanilla, 1 ami 2. 
vanilla-grass (va-nil'tl-grA.s), n. A grass of 
the genus //imWtZoe, oniefly li. borealis; holy- 
grass. The large-leafed vanilla-gi-ass is //. 
macrophylla of California, bee Mieroebloe. 
vanilla-plant (va-nirft-plant), n. 1. Sei* va- 
nilla, 1 and 3. — 2, Hame as wild vanilla (which 
see, under vanilla). 

vanillic ( va-nil'ik), a. [< vanill(in) + -ie.] Re- 
lated to or derived from vanilla.- VanlUlo acid, 
a monoliasic ciystalline acid obtained by the oxidation of 
its aldehyde vanillin. 

vanillin (va-uil'in), n, [< vanilUi + I’he 

neutral odoriferous principle ((/gHgO^j) of va- 
nilla. It forms crystallino needles having a hot, biting 
taste, soluble in hot water and In aUu^hol. It is now pro- 
pai'ed artillclally from coniferin and from oil of cloves, and 
used as a flavoring extract. 

vanillism (va-nil'ixm), n. [< vanilla 4* -ism.] 
An affection* observed among workers in va- 
nilla, characterized by an itching papular erup- 
tion of the skin, irritation of the nasal mucous 
raemhraue, headache, vertigo, pains in theimiH- 
cles, and great prostration, it is supposed to be 
due to a puisonous action of the vanilla or of the oil of 
cashew with which the pods are coated, 
vanilloes (va-nil'oz), n. An inf(»rior kind of 
vanilla ohtaiiu'd from Vanilla Fompona. 
vanilOQUencef (va-niro-kwens), n. [< L. va- 
niloguentia, <.^vainloquen{i-)8, vaniloquent: see 
vaniloquent.] Idle talk; vain babbling, lilouni, 
Glossograpliia (1670). 

VanilOQUentt (va-nil'o-kwent), a. [< L. ^va- 
niloquen{t-)s, vaniloqiient, ’*< vanus, etnnty, + 
loquen(l-)s, ppr. of loqui, speak, talk.] Talking 
idly or vainly. Baileff, 1727. 
vanish (van'ish), v, i. [< ME. vanisshen, van- 
ischen, vanc.schen, vauHcnen, < OF. raniss- (stem 
of certain parts of *^vamr = It. ranirc, pros. 
vanisco), < L. vnnesecre, disappear, bo in vain, 
< vanus, empty, vain: see rain.] 1. To disap- 
pear quickly; pass from a visible to an invisi- 
ble state ; become imperceptible 

The heavens shall vanish away like smoke. Isa. li. 6. 

Of the vanished dream 
No image was there left to him. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 9(i. 

2. To pass out of view ; pass beyond the limit 
of vision; disappear gradually ; fade away. 

Now when she (the queen] could no longer detain the 
Empire from her son. not enduring to survive her glory, 
she mnUht out of sight. Swndys, Travailes, p. 118. 

3. To pass away; be annihilated or lost; be no 
more. 

Pick’d from the worn\-holeB of long-oaniirA'd days. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 86. 

Before Atrides* rage so sinks the. foe, 

Whole squadrons vanish, and proud heads lie low. 

. i-W».lltod.«L !W(l. 

fl - A 
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All must feel that by his [Shelley's] subtle sensu of beauty 
he caught many a vanishing hue of earth and sky which 
no poet before him had noticed. 

J, C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 151. 

4. To rise or be given off, as breath ; exhale. 
[Rare.] 

A gentler judgment vanish’d from his lips. 

Shak., K. andJ., til. 8. 10. 

5. In math,, to become zero.— vanishing drOle. 
See cireU, —Vanishing fraction, in alg. see fraction. — 
Vanishing line, in persp., the line wliich represents the 
line at inflnity in which any given plane cuts all parallel 
planes.— Vanishing plane, in reOef persp., the plane 
which represents tlie plane at infinity, and thus contains 
all vanishing points and vanishing lines.— Vanishing 
point, in persp.. the point wliich represents the point ai 
Inflnity in whlcli an imaginary line passing tluough the 
eye of the observer PHrullel to any straight line of an ob- 
leot to be drawn cuts that line produced and all parallel 
lines ; henco^ colloquially and in confusion with sense 5, 
the point or oondition of disappearance of anything. 

The margin of pn^flt has been reduced to vanishing- 
point. Qtmrterly Itev.,V:XLV.l^, 

Vanishing stross. ^ec stress^. 
vanish (van'ish), n. [< vanish, r.] In j)ho- 
netics, a sound with whh*h another principal 
soiina vanishes or ends, as the rT-sound of d (the 
i in ei as pronounced in veil), or the o-souud of 
o (the u in ou us prouomufed in soul). 
vanisher ( van 'ish-^r), n, [< vanish + -vr'^ .] ( )iie 
wlu) (iisaimcars or vanishes. Whittier. 
vanishingly (van'ish-ing-li ), adv. In a vanish- 
ing nuinner; so as to vanish; inqierceptibly; 
as, a c(*rtai-ii yirohability is vanishingly small, 
vanishment (van'ish-ment), n. [^ vanish 4- 
-namt.] A vanishing. 

Vanist (va'iuHt),«. r< Fir/ (see def.) 4- -wL] 
one of tlu' New England Antinoraians, about 
1637: so called from Sir Henry Vane, governor 
of Massjychusett H Bay (kdony in 16.36. 
vanitied (van'i-ticl), [< vanity •¥ -ed^.] Af- 
fected with vanity. [Rare.] 

I am exasperated iigalnst your foolish, yeur low-wani- 
tied liovelace. 

Jtichardson, (flaiissa Ilnrlowo, IV. 86. (fiavies.) 
vanity (van'i-1 i), n . ; pi. vanities (-tiz). [Early 
mod. E. vanitye, rani tie; < ME. vamif'C, vanite, 
< OE. vanite,' vanitet, F. vanite =s Pr. vaniUit, 
ranetat = Hyi. ranidad = Pg. vaidade = It. ra- 
nitd, < L. vanita(t-)s, emptiness, vanity, < vanus, 
empty, vain: see ro/u.J 1. The character or 
siat(* of hi'ing vain, (a) Worthlessness ; futility ; fal- 
sity; unsuhstantialiinss; utirealnesN; illusion; deception; 
einptinesH ; folly ; want of sulmtaiicu to satisfy desire ; hol- 
lowness. 

Nothing, God wot, but vanitee in swoven is. 

. Chiivcer, Nun’s l^rlest’s Tale, 1. 102. 

Vanity of vanities, sulth the preacher, all is vanity. 

Eccles. i. 2. 

All WHS vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. 

Sir T. Browne, IJrn-burial, v. 
(f>) The desire of indiscriminate admiration ; inflation of 
mind n)»on slight ground; empty pride, inspired by an 
overweening conceit of ftiie’s personal attainments or 
ndornineiits, and making its possessor anxious (or the 
notice and applause of others. 

To be fair, 

And notliing virtiinns, only tits the eye 

Uf gaudy youth and swelling vanity. 

Fletcher, Faithful Hliepherdcss, I. 8. 

They were falne to let him goe on till all men saw his 
vanifj/. Bradjftrd, Ply mouth Plantutiun, p. 171. 

Vanity is the cordial drop which makes the hitter cup 
of life go down. 

J. Adams, in .Toslah Quiney’s Figures of the Past, ji. 78. 

(c) Ostentation; amhltlouB display ; x>ompous vaunting ; 
pride; vainglory. 

They . . . through their owin' vanitye . . . doe there- 
ui>oii build and enlarge many forged liistoryes of theyr 
owue antiquitye. Spenser, .State of Ireland. 

When the superior acts out of a priindple of vanity, the 
dependant will be sure to allow it lihn. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 202. 

2. That which is vain ; anything empty, vision- 
ary, or unsubHtanlial. (a) Empty pleasure; idle 
show ; unsubstantial enjoyment ; petty objTect uf pride. 

The pomps and vanity of this wicked world. 

Book of Comnam Prayer, (Catechism. 

They ore gilded and adulterate vanities. 

Fletcher (arul another J), Prophetess, v. 8. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead. 

Pope, R. of the L., i. 52. 

(b) Fruitless desire or endeavor ; effort which produces no 
result. 

It is a vanity to waste our days In tlie blind pursuit of 
knowledge. Sir T. Broume, Rellgiu Medici, IL 8. 

There, far in the a use, is seen the sad Madonna standing 
in her folded robe, lifting her hands in vanity of blessing. 

Buskin, Stones of Venice, 11. ill. S 89. 

(c) An empty or vain conceit; a trifle. 

I must 

Bestow ui>on the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of miue art Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 4L 



v&iiity 

In Holy>Oke’s edition of Blder's Latin Dictionary, ed. 

. Idas, the word phaeton la not given. May we conclude 
from this that tne phaeton was a mnUy started in Puritan 
times ? N. ana Q., 6 th aer., X. 476. 

{d) In the Bible, a heathen deity, as having no proper ex- 
istenue. 

Are there any among the vanUieti of the Oentiles that 
can cause rain? Jer. xiv. ‘ 22 . 

3t. Ono of the porBonifted vices in the old mo- 
ralities and puppet-shows. 

You . . . take vanity the puppet’s part. 

ShaJc., Lear, ii. 2. SO. 

Vanity Fair, the world as a scene of vanity or <»f osten- 
tatious folly ; hence, the world of fashion : so called from 
the fair described in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” as 
established l)y Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion for the 
sale of all sorts of vanities. The name was adopted hy 
Thackeray as the title of a satirical novel. =Syn. 1. (&) 
Pride, iSyoHmn, Vanity, etc. See egotimn. 

Vanmuret, W. Hamo m vantmior. 
vanner (vnn'fcr), a. [< in win- 

infff a machine for drosHiiipj ore; an ore-separa- 
tor; a vanniiifj-macliitie. The name is given to vari- 
ous contrivances patented and attempted to he brought 
into use for dressing ore, in wiiich the peculiar motions 
of the shovel in the miner's hands in th<* ojieration of 
“making a van" are, or are supposed to i»e, iiK»re or less 
successfully imitated. “ Berdan's machine ” is one of these 
contrivances, and has been us(mI to some extent in (’ali- 
foniia and elsewliere. 'I’he most satisfactory machine of 
this kind is the so-called “Prue vanner,” which is now 
widelv known and sonumhat extensively used. In this 
machine various well-tried nietho<iH lu-e combined with a 
satisfactory result; but it cannot be said to be as close 
an imitation of the “vanning motion” as Berdan’s is. 
It is, 111 fact, n eombinatiori of tiie principle of giving 
side-blows, adopted in Hittiiiger's “ sido-hlow nercussion- 
tahlo,” with that of feuding the ore on an endless travel- 
ing belt, slightly inclined in position, on which the ore is 
suDjected t(i the action of a stronni of watei*. “It has the 
defect of being able to treat a binary ore only, or at least 
to furnish only two products.” (Cauon.) 

vanner-hawk (viiii'6r-hA,k),* »/. The hover- 
hawk, windhover, or koBtrel, Tinnuncidun alau- 
dart HU, Also called windfannvr. 
vannet (van'et), w. [< OF. (and F.) rmiuH, a 
Hoallop-Hludl, dim. of rati, a fan: Bee ?;««!.] In 
her,, a hearing reppOHentin^ a scallop without 
the litth* pointed plates winch form tlie hinge. 
Vanning-machine (van'ing-ma-shen''). B. An 
apparatus for concentrating or cleaning oi*e, 
in whicli the motion of the shovel in vanning 
is attempted to be imitated ; a vanner. 
Vanquian ( vang'kwish), r, t, ,f< ME. venqmshen, 
venk'iHen, renensen, < vHnquw-, stem of cer- 
tain parts of renquir, veinqnir (> ME. venken, 
fen ken), also reincre, vainere, F. raincre = Pr. 
veneer, venner = Bp. l*g. veneer = It. vincere, < L. 
Hneere, contiuer, vanquiHh. From the same L. 
verb are ult. E. vie, tor, vietorify convict, convince, 
evict, evince, vincible, invincibk, etc.] 1 . To con- 
quer; overcome; especially, to sulidue in bat- 
tle, as an enemy. 

For thus sayth Tullius, that ther is a manor garneson 
that no mail imiy vanquish iiu discoinflto, and that is a 
Ixird to hu iiclovud of his citizeins, and of Ids pcplc. 

Chaucer, Talc of Mollbcus. 

Then (while lie liuiig on the cross] was he vanmiishing 
death by his death, and opening for us a gate to life and 
immortality. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xvili. 

2. To liefoat in any cMintest , as in argument ; 
get th(' better of. 

He [Oarrick] struggleii with Quin for mastery eaw- 
quished him, became ills frioiid, and hung up over liis 
grave a glowing ttistimony to his. talent and his virtues. 

Doran, Annals of the Stage, 1. 40:1. 

3. To confute; show to be erroneous or un- 
founded; overturn. 

This bold assertion has lieen fully vanquished in a late 
reply to the liishop of Meaux's treatise. Bjt. Atterbury. 

4. To overpower; prostrate; be t oo much for. 

Hoitow and grief have vanquish'd all my jKiwers. 

Shak., *2 Hen. VI., ii. 1 . 188. 

Love of himself ne’er vanquish'd me, 

But through your £;^e 8 the Ckmquust made. 

Congreve, Song to Aniyiita 

5t. To ov(M*i)ower the peculiar virtue or prop- 
erties of; destroy or render inert; neutralize. 

If the dry of Art* be mturuished by the moist of water, 
air will result ; If the hot of air be vanquished by the cold 
of earth, water will result ; and If the moist of water be 
vanquished by tlie dr> of tire, earth will 1 ‘esult. 

U. E. Roscoe 

- 8301 . Overemor, Subdue, etc. (see conqtter), surmount, 
overthrow ; i*out, crush. 

vanquish ( vang'kwish ), n, (^Appar. < vanquish, 
r.l .A disease of slieep in which they pine away. 
Also vinquiah, [Prov. Eng.] 
vanq^shable (vang'kwisb-a-bl), a. [< van- 
qumi + -able,'] (hipnble of being vanquished; 
coiKiuerable ; subduable. 

That great giant was only vanquishaMs by the Knights 
of the Wells. 

Gaytan, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 87. (Latham.) 
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vapor 


vanquisher (vang'kwish-Ar), n. [< vanquish 4- 
-erlj A conqueror; a victor. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
He eafl’d your vanquisher. Shak,, Cor., iU. 1. 17. 

vanquishment (vang'kwish-ment), w. [< van- 
qui^i + -ment,'} The act of vanquishing or the 
state of being vanquished. JSp, Hall, Balm of 
(iilead. 

vansire (van 'sir), n, [Also vondsira; = F. van~ 
Mire : from a native name.] A large, stout ich- 
neumon of southern and western Africa, Her- 
pastes (jalcra, the marsh ichneumon, 
van Swieten’s solution. See solution, 
vantt, V, . An old spelling of vaunti^, 
vant-. A shortened form of avant-, 
vantage ( vhn'taj), u . [Early mod. E. also vaun^ 
Cage; < ME. vantage, vauntage ; by apheresis 
from arantage, advantage : see advantage,'] If. 
Advantage; gain; pront. 

By-syde hys vantage that may be-falle, 

Ox skylines and other thynges with-alle. 

Bahees Book (B. E. T. 8.), p. 820. 

PaiilUB, . . . with more prosperous ionieys then great 
vantage, had from his youth trauayled a greate parte of the 
world. It. Eden, tr. of l*aolo Giovio (First Books on Amer- 
lica, ed. Arber, p. 809). 

2. Advantage ; the state in which one has bet- 
ter means of action or defense than another; 
vantage-ground. 

Petrius . . . cowdc well fie and retui'iie at a vauntage, 
and well fight with his enmyes. 

MeHin (K. E. T. 8.), ill. 684. 


And her vantieaniie waa to-broke. 

JRab, qf Oiouoettsr, p. 802. 

The [they] herded hym att an onaett plaoe, and hatbe 
dyatraaivd hym, and hathe alayiie the moata parte off hya 
vanvtards, Poston Letters, III. 102. 

vaAward^ (van'wftrd), a, [< van^ + -ward,] 
Of, pertaining to, or situated in the van or 
front. [Bare.] 

April. . . sometimes carea little for racing acroas both 
irontiera of May —the rearward frontier, and the vanword 
frontier. De Quineey, Autobiog., p. 58. 

van-winged (van'wingd), a. Having wings 
that fan the air like vanes: specifically noting 
the hobby, Falco sMmteo, called van-wing^ 
hawk, [Local, £ 1 ^.] 

vapt (vap), n. [< L. vappa, wine that has lost 
its flavor, < vap- in vapidus, that has lost its 
flavor, vapid: see vapid,] Wine which has 
become vapid or dead; vapid, flat, or insipid 
liquor. 

Wine . . . when it did come was almost vinegar or 
vappe. Jsr. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, lit 11. 

vapid (vap'id), a, [< L. vapidus, that has ex- 
haled its vapor, hence, flat, insipid : akin to va- 
por, steam, vapor: see vapor,] 1. That has 
lost its life and spirit; insipid; dead; flat. 

A vapid and viscous constitution of blood. Arbuthnot. 

This fermenting sourness will presently turn vapid, and 
people will cast it out. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Oliver Cromwell and Walter Noble. 
2. Dull; spiritless; destitute of animation; 
insipid. 


A base spirit has this vantage of a brave one : it keeps 
always at a stay ; nothing brings it down, not beating. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iii. 2. 
1 pawned my limbs to bullets, those merciless brokers, 
that will take the vantage of a minute. . 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 

3t. 0))portunity ; cmivenioiice. 

Be assured, madam, lyuii will hear from him) . . . 
With his next midage. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 8. 24. 

4f. Surplus ; excess ; addition. 

Yes, a dozen, and as many to the vantage as would store 
the world. Shak., Othello, Iv. 8. 86. 


A cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless liberty, ap- 
pear hat and vapid to their taste. Burke, Rev. in France. 
I sing of News, and all those vapid sheets 
The rjittliiig hawker vends through gaping streets. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 171. 

vapidity (va-pid'i-ti), n, [< vapid 4- -ity,] The 
(juality or state of being vapid, dull, or insipid ; 
vapid u ess. 

The violent ferment which had been stirred in the nation 
by the affairs of Wilkes and the Middlesex election was 
followed, as Burke said, by as remarkable a deadness and 
vapidity. J. Morley, Burke (1870), p. 60. 


5. In lawn-tennis, same as advantage, 6.— Oolgn 
of vantage, see eoitpi. 

vantage! (van' iaj), r. 1, [< vantage, n, Ot, ad- 
vantage, r.] To i>rofii; aid. 

Needlesso feare did never rantay« none. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 49. 

vantage-nound (vtiu'taj- ground), n, Supe- 
riority 01 position or place ; the place or con- 
dition which gives one an aavantage over ano- 
ther; favorable position. 

No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the va?i- 
tage grmmd of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and 
wliere the air is always clear and serene), and to see the 
errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests in the 
vale below. Bacon, lYutti (ed. 1887). 

vantage-loaf (van'taj-lof), n. The thirteenth 
loaf in a baker’s dozim. Brewer. 

vantage-point (van'taj-point), n, A favorable 
position ; vantage-ground. 

An additional vantage-paint for coercing the country. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 266. 

vantage-post (van 'taj- post), n. A vantage- 
point. 

Father Hulvlerderra had already entered the chapel 
before . . . Allessandru stirred from his vantage-post of 
observation. Mrs. U. Jackson, Ramona, v. 

vantbracet, vantbrast. n, See vamhrace, 

vant-conriert (vant'kaM-^r), w. Same as van- 
emmer. 


Bhe talked more and more, with a rambling, earnest 
vapidity, about her circumstancos. 

H, James, Jr„ A Passionate Pilgrim, p. 56. 

vapidly (vap'id-li), ad/v. In a vapid manner ; 
wHhout animation ; insipidly. 

vapidness (vap'id-nes), n, 1. The state of be- 
ing vapid; deadness; flatness: insipidity: as, 
the vapidness of ale or cider tiiat has become 
stale. — 2. Dullness ; want of life or spirit. 

It is impossible to save it [the class meeting] from de- 
generating Into routine generally, and vapidness and cant 
in many cases. E. N. Kirk, Lectures on Revivals, xi. 

vapor, vapour (va'por), n, [< ME. vapour, < 
OF. vapour, F. vapeiir = Sp. Pg. vapor = Tt. 
vapor€,< L. vapor, Oh,vapos, exhalation, steam, 
vapor, in particular a warm exhalation, whrmth, 
beat, hence ardor; akin to vapidus, that has ex- 
haled its flavor, vapid, vappa, wine that has 
exhaled its flavor ; prob. orig. ^cvapitr, akin to 
Gr. KUTTvdf (*Kpa7tv6g), smoke (L. *cvapor being 
related to Gr. sanvic, smoke, as L. sopor (*^sva- 
por), sleep, is to Gr. vnvog (= L. somnus), sleep), 
Kanh/v, breathe forth, Lith. kwapas, breath, 
fragrance, evaporation, kwepti, breathe, smell, 
kwepalas, perfum^, Buss, kopotu, fine soot.] 
1. An exhalation of moisture ; any visible dif- 
fused substance, as fog, mist, steam, or smoko, 
floating in the atmosphere and impairing its 
transparency. 


vantrguardt, n. and v. See vanguard, 
Van&oltuUp. See tuHp^, 
vantmuret ( vant'inur), n, [Also vauntmure, van- 
mure, vamure, raimurc; by apheresis from F. 
avant-mur, < avant, front, before, 4- mur, wall; 
see 7n wrel.] In mediwal fort,, the walk or gang- 
way on the top of a wall behind the parapet. 
[Pare.] 

So many ladders to the earth they threw, 

That well they seem'd a mount thereof to make, 

Or else some vamure flt to save the town. 

Instead of that the Christians late beat down. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xi. 64. 

Giambelat Bey tooke charge, who with great mine rent 
in sunder a most great ana thicke wall, and so opened 
the same that he threw downe more then halfe thereof, 
breaking also one part of the vaimure, made before to vp- 
holde the assault. Bakiuk's Voyages, U. 124. 

vantourt, W. A Middle English form of vaunter, 
vanward^ (van'w&rd), n. [< ME. vanwarde, 
rantwarde, short for *ava«tward, as vanguard 
for avant-guard,] The advance-guard of an 
army when on the march. Compare rearward^, 
Elde the bore was in the vaunt-wards. 

And bar the baner by-fore Deth by right he hit claymede. 

Fisrs Plowman (C), zziii. 85. 


It may nat be . . . that where greet fyr hath longe tyme 
endured, that ther tie dwelleth som mpour of warmnesse. 

' Chaucer, Melibeus. 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rise, 
Increase the darkness, and involve ute skies. 

Pope, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, i. 486. 


A bitter day, that early sank 
Behind a purnle-frosty bank 
Of vqpour, leaving night forlorn. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvfi. 


2. In physics, the gaseous form which a solid 
or liquid substance assumes when sufficiently 
heated. Vapor is essentially gas, and, since all known 
gases have now been proved to be liqueflable, no phys- 
ical difference can be said really to exist between an or- 
dinary gas, such as ozymn, and a vapor, such as steam. 
In common language, however, a difference is usually 
recognized : a gas is a substance which at ordinary tem- 
peratures and pressures exists In the gaseous state, while 
a vapor is the gaseous form of a substance which nor- 
mally exists in a solid or liquid form. An important dis- 
tinction exists between a saturated vapor (one which is 
on the point of condensation) and a non-saturated vapor 
(one which can be compressed or cooled to a certain ex- 
tent without condensatlonX The latter obeys Boyle's and 
Gay-Lussac’s laws of gases ; in the former, however, in- 
creased compression produces condensation, bat does not 
change the pressure of the vapor, which is a function of 
the temperature alone. Superheated steam is a ndn-aatu- 
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rftted tapor. Agueoiu vapor It alwaya present as a t 
constituent of tne atmosphere, and Its amount, whi 


t minor 

^ F which Is 

very variable both at dift^nt places on the earth’s sur- 
face and in the same locality at different times, forms an 
important element of climate. By a reduction of temper- 
ature the aqueous vapor In the air is brought to the so- 
called state of saturatioui and then condensM into cloud, 
mist, and rain. See rainX. 

It would be an error to confound clouds or fog or any 
visible mist with the vapour of water ; this vapour is a 
perfectly impalpable gas, diffused, even on the clearest 
days, throughout the atmosphere. 

TyndaU, Eadiation, f 12. 

3f. Effluence; influence. 


Man, bird, best, ffsah, herbe, and grene tre, 

They fele In tymes, with vapour eterne, 

God loveth, and to love wol nught werne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iil. 11. 

4t. Wind; flatulence. 


For that that causeth gaping ... or stretching is when 
the spirits are a little heavy, by any vapour or the like. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., | 29(1 


6. In wed., a class of remedies, officinal in the 
British pharmacopoeia, which are to ho applied 
by inhalation; such as vapor creasoti, a mix- 
ture of 12 minims of creosote in 8 fluidouuces 
of boiling water, the vapor of which is to be 
inhaled. — 6, Something unsubstantial, fleet- 
ing, or transitory; vain imagination; fantastic 
notion. 


Gentlemen, these are very strange vapourn, and very 
idle vapours. B. Jonmi, Bartholomew Fair, li. 1. 

.7t. pl» A hectoring or bullying style of lan- 
guage or conduct, adopted by ranters and swag- 
gerers with the puipose of bringing about a 
real or mock quarrel. 

I'hey are at it [quarrelling] still, sir ; this they call m- 
pours. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 3. 

8. ]>t. A disease of nervous debility in which 
strange images seem to float hazily before the 
eyes, or appear as if real ; hence, hypochon- 
driacal affections; depression of spirit; de- 
jection: spleen; ‘Hhe blues”: a term much 
affeotea in the eighteenth century, but now 
rarely used. 


Some call it the fever on the spirits, some u nervous 
fever, some the vapours, and some the hysterics. 

Fieldiiiy, Amelia, iii. 7. 

(.'aiiaed by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 

Distress our fair ones— let them read tho papers. 

Garrick, Prol. to Sheridan's School for Scandal. 

But really these thick walls arc enough to Inspin the 
vajnmrs if one never had them before. 

Miss Burney, Cecilia, vi. 2, 
Aqueous vapor. See aqueous. 
vapor, vapour (va'por), v, [< ME. vapouren, < 
i)F. *vaporer = Sp. l^g. vaporar = It. vaporarc, 
< L. vapor are, intr. steam, reek, ir. steam, 
smoke, heat, warm, < vapor, exhalation, steam, 
vapor: see vapor, n.'] I. intrann. If. To pass off 
in the form of vapor; dissolve, as into vapor or 
thin air ; be exh^ed ; evaporate. 

Setto it to a litll Her so that it vapoure not. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. S. 

2. To give out vapor, steam, or gas ; emit va- 
pors or exhalations ; exhale ; steam. 

Swift runnlng waters vapour not so much as standing 
waters. Bacon, Nut. Hist, fi 767. 

In the rear of the place stood a cooklng-stovo, upon 
which usually fizzed and vapored a fragrant mess of some- 
thing which looked like sausages, and smelled like onions. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXIX., Literary Notes. 

3. To boast or vaunt; bully; hector; brag; 
swagger; bounce. 


Pierce. He’s Burst’s protection. 

Fly. Fights and vapours for him. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 1. 

He vaptmrs like a tinker, and struts like a juggler. 

Foxd, Lover's Melancholy, Iv, 2. 

n. tram, 1. To cause to pass into the state 
of vapor; cause to dissolve or disappear in or 
as in vapor, gas, thin air, or other unsubstan- 
tial thing. 


Vapour it rquicksilver] away in a- styllatorie of glasse : 
And thus shal yowe fynde the golde in thebottome of the 
vessell in maner pure without qiiickesyluer. 

B. Eden, tr. of Vannuccio Buinguccio (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. .3^16). 
He now is dead, and all his glorie gone, 

And all his greatnes vapoured to nought. 

Spenser, Euius of Time, 1. 210. 
He'd laugh to see one throw bis heart away, * 
Another, sighing, vapour forth his soul. B. Jonson. 

2. To afflict or ihfeot with vapors ; dispirit ; 
depress. 


[Dr. Broxholme] always was nervous and vapoured. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 120. 
^ *®®®F P*l®» twjpottr’d through the day. 
With crowded i^ies at the midnight play. 

Oro^, Works, 11. 144. 
She has lost all her sprlghtliness, and vapours me but 
to look at her. jr<ss Burney, OamUla, v. 6. (Davies.) 

3. To bully; Motor. 
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His deslgne was, if ho could not refute them, yet at least 
with quips and snapping adagies to vapour them out. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

vaporability (va^por-a-biri-ti), n. [< vapor- 
aole + -ify.] The property or state of being 
vaporable. 

Vaporable ( va'pqr-a-bl), a. [=b Sp. v^orable as 
It. vaporabile; as vapor 4* -abh,] Capable of 
being vaporized or converted into vapor. 

The goodnes of the mine may be the cause ... as 
eyther it is nut of vaporable nature or to be of smaule 
quantitie. 

'R. Eden, tr. of Vannucciu Biringuocio (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 367). 

vaporarium (va-po-ra'ri-um), n . ; pi. vaporari- 
um, vaporaria (-umz, -a). [NL., < L. vapora- 
rium, a steam-pipe in a liot bath, < vapor, steam, 
vapor: see vapor , A Itussiaii bath. 

Vaporatef (va"por-at), r. i. [< 1j. vaporatus, pp. 
of vaporare, emit vapor: see vapor, r.J To 
emit vapor; evaporate. 

Vaporatlont (va-po-ra'shqn), n. [= Sp. vapo- 
radon = Pg. vaporag&o = It. vaporasiouc, K L. 
vaporaUo{n-),<. vapm'are, emit vapor: soo vapor, 
vaporateJ\ The act or process of converting 
into vapor, or of passing off in vai>or; evapora- 
tion. 

vapor-bath (va'ppr-bath), w. 1. Th{Mip])lica- 
tion of the vapor of water to the body in a close 
apartment. 

The physical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even 
to effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour hath, ills 
pursuits are sedentary, ... his movements languid 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. The apartment or bath for such application; 
an apparatus for bathing the body in vapor. 

Vapor-DUrner (va'ppr-b4ir-®'iier), //. A device 
or apparatus for burning a hydrocarbon in the 
form of vapor: U8e<i for lamps, for heating- 
and cooking-stoves, etc. in a usual form the hydro- 
carbon is caused to pass throngh a metallic part whiidi is 
so heated by tho flame aa to vaporize the liiinld as it passes 
through. A’. II. Knight. 

vapor-douche (va'por-dosh), n. A topic.al va- 
por-bath which consists in tho direction of a 
jet of aqueous vapor on some part of thi' body, 
vapored, vapoured (va'pcird), a. [< vapor + 
-cd‘^.1 1. IniU of vapors; dim or hazy, as if 

with vapors. 

But I . . . kisse tho ground whoras tho corse doth rest, 

With vapour'd eyes, from wlionoo such streaines availo 

As Pyramus did on Thisbeo's brest bewail. 

Surrey, Death of Wyatt, 

2. Affected with the va})orH; dejected; sple- 
netic. 

I was liecome so vapoured and timuroits at home thlat I 
was ready to faint away if I did but go a few stones cast 
from our own house. Whistoti, Memoirs (1749), p. IK. 

vapor-engine (va'ppr-en'‘'jin), n, A generic 
term for motors driven by elastic fluids, as hot 
air, steam, vapors of ammonia, alcohol, etc. 

vaporer, v^ourer (va'ppr-6r), w. [< vapor + 
-cfl.] 1. (Jne who vapors, swaggers, or bul- 
lies; one wlio makes a blustering disjduy of 
his prowess ; a braggart ; a blusterer. 

A rufliun, a riotous spendthrift, and a notable vapourer. 

Camden, Elizabeth, an. 157b. 

My Lord Barkeley hath all along been a fortunate, 
though a paBsiuiiate and but weak man as to polil*.^, . . 

and one that is the greatest vap<>urer in the worlil. 

Pepgx, Diary, il. .381. 

2, A vajKirer-moth. 

Vaporer-moth (va'pqr-(*r-mc)tb), n, A common 
brown moth, (hujyi'a antiquu, the female of 
which cannot fly; hence, any member of this 
group; a tussock. See tintmK'k-moih, and cut 
under Orgyia, 

vaporiferoUS (va-pp-rif'e-riis), a. [< L. vapo- 
rifer, emitt ing vapor, < tmpor, va[»or, 4* forre =r 
K. hear^.} (kmv vying or producing vapor. 

vaporifle (va-po-rif'ik), a, [< L. vapor, vapor, 
4- -Jicus, i favor V, make: sec -/ic.] That con- 
verts or is capable of converting into steam or 
other vapor; exhaling in a volatile form, as 
fluids. 

The statement by Dr. Thomson refei s to the completion, 
or last stage, of the disuoveiy. namely, the vaporijie com- 
bination of heat. Buckle, Civilization, ll. vL^^note. 

vaporifomi (va'ppr-i-form), a, f< L. vanor, va- 
por, 4- forma, form.J Existing in the form of 
vapor. 

steam is water in its vaporifonn state. 

Ure, Diet., III. 888. 

vaporimeter (va-pp-rim'e-ter), n, [< L. vapor, 
vapor, 4- Or. ptrfHtv, measure.] An instm- 
rneut for measuring the pressure of a vapor, 
especially one by which the amount of alcohol 
in a wine or liquor is determined from the 
height of the column of mercury which its va- 
por will support. 


vaporole 

This last distillate is diluted with water to a 10 per 
cent strength, and the alcohol deteimined ... by Gelss- 
ler’s vaporimeber. Ure, Diet., iV. 666u 

vaporing, vapouring (va'pqr-ing), w. [Verbal 
n. of vapor, v.j The aejt of bragging or bluster- 
ing; ostentatious or windy talk. 

Here, take thy satin pincushion, with thy curious half 
hundred of pins in 't, thou niadest such a vapouring about 
yesterday. The Mistake, iv. 1. 

All these valorous vapourings had a considerable effect. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 356. 

The warnings were not less numei'oua ; the vaporings of 
village bullies, the extravagances of extdted secessionist 
politicians, even the drolling of practical Jokers, were 
faithfully reported to him by zealous or nervous friends. 

The Century, XXXIX. 431. 

vaporing (va'por-ing), p, a. Vaunting; swag- 
gering; blustering; given to brag or oluster: 
as, vaporing talk; a vaporing debater, 
vapormglv, vapouringly (va'ppr-ing-li), adv. 
In a vaporing or blustering manner ; boastfully. 

The Corporal . . . gave a slight flourish with his stick — 
but not vapouringly. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 3. 

vapor-inhaler (va'ppr-in-ha^'ler), 7t, An ap- 
paratus for administering medicinal or anes- 
thetic vapors. 

vaporisaole, vaporisation, etc. See vaporiz- 
aolv, etc. 

vaporish, vapourish (va'ppr-ish), a. [< vaptpr 
4--i,vAl.J 1. Abounding in va])ors; vaporous 
in a jdiysical sense: as, a I'aportNh cave. 

It proceeded from the natiiro of the vapourish place. 

Sandys. 

2. Affecteii by vapors; hypochondriac; de- 
jected; sjdenetic; whimsical; hysterical. 

A man bad butter be plagued with all the curses of Egypt 
than with a oajMmrish wife. Fielding, Amelia, 111. 7. 

Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or give way 
'J'o spleen and anger, as tho wealthy may. 

Crabbe, Works, VII. 68. 

vaporishness, vapourishness (va'por -ish- 
nea), w. 'I'Jk* state or cliaraeter of being va- 
porish or melancholy; liypochondria; spleen; 
the vapors. 

You will not wonder (hat the vapourishness which has 
laid hold of niy heart slioiild rise to my pen. 

Richardson, C'lailssa Uarlowe^ II. xuvlL 

vapofizable (va'pqr-i-za-bl), a. [< vaporise 4- 
-aTdc.] ( Capable of Vieing vajiorizod or converted 
into vapoi*. Also spelled vaporinahle, 

vaporization (va''''ppr-i-za'Hhpn), n, [= F. va- 
porisation = Sp. vaporisav.ion ; as vaporise 4- 
The act or procima of vaporizing; the 
artificial formation of va])()r, or tht^ state of be- 
ing converted into va])or; treatment with va- 
por. Also Hjielled vaporisation. 

All matter, even the most solid, he [Zbllner] says, must 
slowly Slitter volatilization if its temperature is above the 
Hbsoliite null point. This he illustrates by the vaporisa- 
tion of ice anil the smell of nietnla and minerals. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 181. 

vaporize (va'ppr-iz),^’.; pret. andpp. vapo7'tsed, 
ppr. vaporismg. [= F. vaporiser = Hp. vapori- 
sar; kh vapor 4* -tse,'] I, trans, 1. To convert 
into vapor by tho ai>plicatioii of heat or by ar- 
tificial means; cause to evaporate; sublimate. 

The energy of our rivers and atreains comes from the 
sun, tiM) — for its heat vaptnrizes the water of the ocean, and 
makes the winds which carry it over the liinii, where it falls 
as rain, and, flowing to the ocean again, runs our mills and 
factories. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXX. 80. 

The World lay still, suffused with a JeweMlght, as of 
vaporized sapplilre. Harper’s Mag., IXX VI. 767. 

2. To aftect with ihv. vapors ; render splenetic, 
or liypochondriacal 

As vaporized ladies . . . run from spa to spn. 

Mamalag, in I’revelyan, I, 868 

II. intrtins. To ])ass off in vapor: as, sul- 
phur or mercury rajmrisvs under certain con- 
ditions. 

Iodine, allowed to vaporize at tlic G<mperature of boiling 
sulphur In presence of a huge excess of air, showed no 
sign of dissociation. Arner. Jour. Sci., 3d sor., XLI. 828. 

Also Spelled raporisf . 

vaporizer (va'ppr-i-zi’T), n. [< vaporise 4- -er^.'\ 
(Ine who or that which vaporizes or converts 
into vapor; a form of iitomizer. Also spelled 
vajwrimr. 

Take a vaporiser, and let the same bo kept well at work 
with Mentholised Water night and day. 

Lancet, No. 3463, p. 25 of adv'ts. 

vaporizing-stove (vil/por-i-zing-stov), w. A 
form of heati r lor stqipfying steam to the air 
of a greenbouse. It consists, usually, of a pan 
for water placed over a lamp. 

vapor-lamp (va'ppr-lamp), w. A vaiior-hunier, 
or a lamj) I'onstructed on the principle of the 
vapor-burner, 

vaporole (va'po-r61), n. [< vapor 4- -ole.'] A 
small thin glass capsule, containing a deliiiite 
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amount of a volatile covered with a thin 
layer of cotton-wool and inclosed in a silk bag: 
used for vaporization, tllc^ glass being crushed 
in the fingers. 

yaporose (va'por-os), a. [< LL. raporosHJif full 
of vapor; see wuporowx.] Vaporous. 

yaporOBity (va-po-ros'i-ti), n. [< vaporoRC + 
-tfy.] The state or character of being vaporose 
or vaporous ; vaporousiiess ; blustering. 

He is here, with his ftxed-idea and volcanic vaporonty. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, v. 

yaporous (va'ppr-us), a, [Formerly also va- 

£ rous; zsi F. vaporcux = Sp. Pg. It. vaporoso^ < 
L. vaporosuSf full of steam or vapor, < L. va- 
por ^ steam, vapor; see 1. Jn the form 

or having the nature of vapor. 

The Btatementa in Genests rcBpoctini^ the expanse Rtip- 
poBe a previous condition of the earth in whicii it was 
enoompaBBGd with a cloudy, va'/toroim mantle, stretcliinK 
oontiuuouRly upward from the ocean. 

Davmon, Nature and the lUl)lc, p. 52. 

2. Full of vapors or exhalations. . 

The vaporotut night approaeh<>H. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 1. 68. 

Over the waters in the vajutroua West 
The sun goes down as Jn a sphere of gold. 

Urowniny, Taracelsus. 

8, Promotive of exJialation or the flow of ef- 
fluvia, vapor, gases, or tiie like; hence, windy; 
flatulent. 


T am not, of course, arguing in favor of a return to those 
mpulatory methods ; but the birch, like many other things 
that have passed out of the region of the practical, may 
have another term of usefulness as a symbol after it has 
ceased to be a reality. Lamll, Harvard Anniversary. 


yaqueria (vak-e-re'S), w. [Sp., < vaquero^ a cow- 
herd: see voquero, and 
cf. vaemri/, vaehery,’] A 
fann for grazing cattle; a ' 

stock-farm. 

yaquero (va-ka'ro), w. 

[8p., = F. vachcr, a cow- 

herd ; see vacher,"] A ^ 

herdsman. / xJT 

The American cowboys of a wR - f 

certain range, after a brisk 
fight, drove out the Mexican 
, vaquernn from among them. 

T. Itooeevelt The Century, JTa 

[XXXVI. 886. Wv^Yjajj 

yar. An abbreviation (a) wh 

of variety (frequent in jAl 

botany and zoology) ; (h) 
of variant (so used in this ^ A J 

yara (vU'ra), n. [< Chilian 
vnrn^ a measure of length, 
lit. ‘ a pole,^ < Sp. Pg. va- K 
ra, rod, pole, cross-beam, 
yardstick; see Pun*!.] A AVaquem. 

Spanish- American linear 


for spreading nets, alfto a forked stick, < varus^ 
bent, crooked : see varus . A wand or staff of 
authority. 

His hand a tare of justice did uphold ; 

His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 

JDryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 695. 

vare® ( var), n, [Prob. a form of mir.] A weasel, 
yarec (var'ok), n, f< F. varech,^ OF. ivereeq^ 
werech = Pr. varec (ML. warescnml wreckum)^ in 
one view < Icel. vdyrek, lit, ‘wave rack,* goods 
or objects thrown up by the sea, < vdgr^ a wave, 
+ relc, drift, motion (see and rack^); but 
prob. < AS. wrier, ME. wrak = I>. wrak, etc., 
wreck, wrack : see wreck, wrack."] An impure 
sodium carbonate made in Brittany ; it corre- 
sponds to the English kelp. Brande and Cox. 
yare-headed (var^hed^'^ed), a. Having a head 
like that of a weasel ; weasel-headed : as, the 
vare-headed widgeon, the pochard, Fuligulafe^ 
rina. See under weasel-coot. [Local, British.] 
yareuse (va-roz'), «. [F.] A kind of loose 
jacket. 

(k)ttonade pantaloons, stuffed into a pair of dirty boots, 
and u vareusc of the same stuff, made up his dress. His 
varewse, unbuttoned, showed his breast brown and hairy. 

G. CahlCf Stories of l.ouisiana, Franvoise, i. 

yare-widgeon (var'wij^''pn), u. The weasel- 
duck; the female or young male of the smew, 
Mergellus albellus. Monttigu. [North Devon, 
KiigO 


If the mother oat much beans, ... or sucli mpivrouB 
food, ... it endangeretli the child to hecomo lunatic. 

Heuion, Nat. Hist., [i 977. 

4 . Unsubstantial; vainly imaginative; whim- 
sical; extravagant; soaring. 

Lot him but read tlic fables of Ixion, and it will hold him 
from being vaptfrouR or imagimitivu. 

Paeon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

A boy-droainui'IHhelloyl, . . . whoso chief thoughts and 
hopes wore centred in a mporotm millennium of equality 
and freedom. E. Dowden, Shelley, 1. 245. 

yaporously (va'per-us-li), adv. 1. In a vapor- 
ous manner; witll vapors. — 2. Boastingly; os- 
tentatiously. 

Talking largely and vaparouMly of old-time experiences 
on the river. 

S. L. Clemens, Life on the Mississippi, p. 495. 

yaporousness (vu'por-us-nes), u. The state or 
character of being vaporous; mistiness. 

The warmth and vaporownum of the air. 

T. Birch, Hist. Koy. Soc., III. 416. 

yapor-pan (va'por-pan), w. A pan for evapo- 
rating water. 

Jj. vap&r-pan is placed at each side of the llre-box for 
moistening the air. Jour. FranMin Jnst, CXXII. 898. 

yapor-plane (va'ppr-})lan), n. In meteor., the 
level of condensatioii ; tln^ altitude at which 
an ascending current of moist air is cooled 
to the dew-point and begins to condense. In 
summer the base of cumulus clouds shows the 
level of the vapor-idane. 

yaporspout (va'ppr-spout), n. A waterspout. 
[Itare.J 

If it were tieceBsary to change the name, which, as in 
many other things, was given before the thing wus under- 
stood, it would be more impropriate t(t call them vapor- 
fp&uU, since they are evidently composed of condensed 
vapor. /Vmf, Treatise on the Wliuls, p. 419. 

yapor-tension (va'por-ten'''shon), n. Vapor- 
pressure ; iht^ elastic’ iiressure of vapor, espe- 
cially that of tlie aqueous vapor iu the atmo- 
sphere: usually nuuisured, like the jirossure of 
the atmosphere, in in<*lies of mercury. 

The author has most wisely abandoned the use of that 
most misleading of terms, vapour-teimon, and substitutes 
therefor simply pressure. Nature, XXX. 51. 

yapory, yapoury (va'por-i), a. [< vapor + 
-y".] 1 . Vaporous; producing vapors; com- 

posed of or eharucterized by vapors : as, a va- 
pory redness in th(^ sky. 

The waxen taper which I bum by night. 

With the dull vap'ry dimness, mocks my sight 

Ikrayton, Rosamond to lien. 11. 
Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 

One mellow smile through the soft vamry air. 

Bryam, November. 

2. Affected with the vapors; hypochondriacal; 
splenetic; peevish: as, vapory humors. 

yaponr. yapoured, etc. vapor, etc. 

•yapulaiion (vap-u-ld'shqn), n. [< L. vapulare, 
be flogged or w'hippcd, -f -ation.] The act of 
beating or w'hipinug; a flogging. [Rare.] 

The coaches wore numbered, although I can only And 
one notice of it ; “S«» that, rather than to stand a Vapula- 
tion, one of them Uaik Notice of his Number;*’ and tlie 
coachmen were noted for their incivility. 

Ashton, Social Idfe In Koign of Queen Anne, II. 171. 

yapHlatory (vap'u-la-to-ri), a. [< vapulate + 
-07y.] Of or pertaining to vapulatiou. [Rare.] 


measure, in Texas the vara Is regarded us equal to 
881 Rnglish inches ; iu California, by common consent, it 
is taken to bo exactly 88 English inches. In Mexico it is 
82.0927 inches. 

Choice water-lots at Long Wharf [Ban l^Yanciscol, and 
flfty-vam building sites on Montgomery Street. 

J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 201. 

yaran (var'an), w. [Also uray, ourau, uaran ; 
= F. varan ’{Algeriau ouran) (NL. Varamis), < 
Ar. waran, ward (Devic), warn, warl (Newman), 
a lizard.] A varanoid lizard; a monitor. 
VaranfldAn (va-ran'ji-an), n. [< ML. ^ Varan- 
gus, Varingus (E. Waring), MGr. ^^apayyoi. < 
Icel. Vseringi, a Varangian, lit. confederate,* 
< vdrar, pi. of *^vdr, oath, troth, plight, = AS. 
irm', covenant, oath, < trier, true, = L. verus, 
true: see warlock^, very.] One of the Norse 
warriors who ravaged the coasts of the Baltic 
about the ninth century, and who (according 
to common account) overran part of Russia 
and formed an important elemcuit in the early 
Russian people.- Varangian Guard, a bt>dy-guard 
of the Byzantine emperors lilajut the eleventh century, 
formed upon u iinchnis of Varangians, 
yaranian (va-ra'ni-an), a. and n. [< Varanm 
I. a. Belonging or related to the IV/- 
ranidat; resembling a varan. 

II. u. One of the moiiiior-lizards. 
VaranidSB (va-ran'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Va- 
ranuH + -iVf/r! j A family of eriglossate laccr- 
tilians, representing alone the superfamily Va- 
ranmdea, having confluent nasal bones, and 
the tongue insheathed at the base and deejily 
bifid anteriorly. The species inhabit Africa (except- 
ing Madagascar), the Oriontm region, and Australia. Also 
called MoniUmdH;. See cuts under Hydrosaunts and 
a^'Todont. 

yaranoid (var'a-noid), a. and n. I. a. Resem- 
bling a varan or monitor; of or pertaining to 
the Varanoidea. 

II. n. A varan or monitor. 

’Varanoidse (var-a-no'i-de), n. pi. A super- 
family of lizards, in which the monitors, living 
and extinct, and the extinct mosasaurians, are 
together contrasted with the heloderms (as Hv- 
lodermatoidea), both being assigned to tlie old 
group riaiynota. 

varanoidea (var-a-noi'de-ft), n. jd. [NL. 
(Gill, 1885), < Vafanus + -oidra.] A super- 
family of eriglossate lacertilians, the monitors 
or voranoids, represented by the single living 
family Varanidse. See cuts under Hyarosaurns 
and acrodont. 

VaranilB (var'a-nus), n. [NL. (Merrem), < Ar. 
waran, lizartL ’see pumw.] The typical genus 
of Varauidtr: synonymous with Monitor, some 
of ijic fossil monitors reached a Ibngth of 80 feet, as V. 
(Meyaloriea) priseus from the Pleistocene of Queensland, 
see cut Ulmer acrodont. 

yardet (vftr'det), «. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of verdict. HaJHwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
yardinaalet (vftr'ding-gal), n. An old spelliug 
of farthingale. 

Or, if they (stiff pickadilsl launld not bend, whipping 
your rebellious vardinyaies with my [Cupid’s] bow string, 
and made them run up into your waists (they have lain so 
flat) for fear of mjr inaignatmn. 

B. Jonson, Challenge at Tilt. 

yareM (vSr), «. [< Sp. Pg. vara, a rod, pole, 
yardstick, < L. vara, wooden horse or trestle 


yarglieno (viLr-ga'no), n. [Named from the 
village of Vargas, near Toledo in Spain.] A 
cabinet of peculiar form, consisting of a box- 
shaped body without architectural ornaments, 
opening by means of a front hinged at the bot- 
tom edge, and the whole mounted on columns 



Spanibti V.xryiieno, i/tli century. (From “ L’Art |»rMir Tons.") 

or n stand at a height convenient for writing 
on the opened cover used as a desk. The decora- 
tion is of geoincti'ical cliai'ucter, and makes especial use of 
thin ironwork in pierced patterns, sonictimes gilded and 
mounted on pieces of red cloth, leather, or the like, which 
form a background. 

yari^ (var'i), «. [= F. vari (Buffon), the ring- 

tailed lemur; prob. from a native name.] The 
macaco, or nifred lemur. Lemur varins. 

yari*^, w. Plural of varus. 

yariability (va''ri-a-biFi-ti), n. [= F. varia- 
hilite = Pg. variabilidaae = It. rarmbUitd ; as 
variable 4- -ity,] 1. The quality or state of 
being variable ; variableness. 

A very few nebulse hove been suspected of variability, 
but in almost every instance the supposed change has 
been ti'aced to errors of obaeivation, impurity of the at- 
mosphere, or other causes. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc,, 1886, p. 56. 

2. In hiol., ability to vary ; capability of varia- 
tion ; susceptibility to modiflention under condi- 
tions of environment, whether inherit-ed or ac- 
quired ; that plasticity or modifiability of any 
organism in virtue of which an animal or a plant 
may change in form, structure, function, size, 
color, or other character, lose some character or 
acquire another, and thus deviate from its pa- 
rent-form ; also, the kind or rate of variation in 
a given instance ; the fact or act of varying. See 
variation, 8, variety, 6. Variability or mutability of 
some kind and to some extent is inherent in all organisms, 
and is transmissible like any other natural attribute or 
(luality ; it is therefore scarcely the antithesis of heredity 
(though the latter term often indicates or implies such 
fixity of typo as an organism may derive from its parent- 
form, and which causes it to retain that form instead of 
acquiring a different form) ; yet variability has somewhat 
explicit reference to the tendency of oiganisms to become 
unlike their parents under external influences, and ao to 
adapt themaelvea to their suitoundlngs. Hence varlabil- 
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liy though intdniic, is caUed into play by the extrintic 
coinlitiona under whtoh organlsiuB vary, and in this way 
jg (jounteractive of heredity, or the tendency to breed true. 
(See atavUm and tusleetion, it. ) The old notion of species as 
special creations, and as among the constants of nature/* 
subject to variation within very narrow limits which are 
themselves fixed in every case, finds no place in modem 
biological conceptions. (Sec gpeeieg, 5.) The actual extent 
of variation which results from variability has been real- 
iaed in all its significance only within the past thirty years, 
during which observations in every brancli of natural his- 
tory have demonstrated the universality of the fact, and 
shown the average rate or degree of variability to be much 
greater tha/i had )>etore been suspected. The cases of do- 
mestic animals and plants, first systematically studied by 
Darwin with special reference to variability, proved to 
be much less exceptional than they had been assumed 
to bo ; and the results of extending the same researcheB to 
the variability of organisms in a state of nature may be 
said to have entirely remodeled biology. 8ee Darwinim, 
and evolution, 2 (aX (*»X 

We see indefluito variahUUy in the endless slight pe- 
culiai'ities which ‘distinguish the individuals of the same 
species, and which cannot be accounted for by inheri- 
tance from either parent or from some more remote an- 
cestfjr. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 23. 

3. In astron.j the faet that a star or uobula 
changes its brightness in a more or less peri- 
odic manner — Oenerative yarlablllty, in Wof., in- 
herited variability ; inherent tendency to vary away from 
ancestral characters, and thus not to revert or exhibit 
atavism. See the quotation. 

It is only in those cases in which the mudiflcatioii has 
been comparatively recent and exti'aordinarlly great that 
we ought to find the generative mriabUUij, as it may bo 
called, still present in a high degree. For in this cose 
the variability will seldom us yet have been fixed by the 
continued selection of the individuals varying in the re- 
quired manner and degree, and by the continued rejeetiun 
of those tending to revert to a funner or less-modified 
condition. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 154. 

variable (va'ri-u-bl), a. and w. r< F. mnabU' 
= Sp. varinhlc = Pg. variavcf = It. variahUey < 
LL. variabilifff changeable, < L. variarc, change: 
H(‘(3 iJtfr//.] I, a. 1. Apt to change; changing or 
altering in a physical sense ; liable to cliange ; 
changeable. 

Certcyne corpeties, ctjonerlettes, tabic clotheH and liang- 
inges made of gussamnlne silke fynelye wiongbt after a 
straunge diuisc with plesante and variable colours. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in ICden’s First Hooks on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 129). 

Bpecies ore more or less variable, umlor th<‘ influence of 
external conditions, and the varieties so formed may or nmy 
not be true species. Dawson, N ature and the Bible, p. 134. 
2. In hot. and cmbracitigmany individuals 
atid groups (varieties, subsi)e<des, forms, states) 
which de})art somewhat from the strict type: 
said of a species or, in a similar sense, of some 
})arti(Milar character. — 3. Idable to vary or 
<*hange, in a moral sense; mutable; fickle; in- 
constant : as, variable moods. 

(), swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 

'J'hat monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Skak., K. and J., il. 2. 11 1. 

bydington was sent to Leith, where he died, and was 
suspected to be poisoned ; a Man of the greatest IJnder- 
standing in the Scottish Nation, and of an excellent W'it, 
but. very variable; for which (leorge Buchanan culled him 
the Ohamtelion. Baker, (Chronicles, p. 3411. 

4. Oapable of being vari(‘d, altered, or changed ; 
liable to change; alterable; in (jram., capable 
of inflection. 

1 am sure ho | Milton] would have stared if told that the 
“number of accents'* in a pentameter verse was variable. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser,, p. 2»7. 
6. In math.., quantitatively indeterminate, and 
considered with reference to the varioifs deter- 
minations of quantity that are possibh? in the 
case. See Tl. 


A quantity is said in be unrestrictedly variable in a re- 
gion when it can assume all iiunieiicul values in this re- 
gion. Emyc. Brit., XXIV. 70. 

6. In astroH., changing in brightiiesH Vari- 

able cut-off, In engines, valve-gear so arranged as to cut 
off the steam or other elastic fluid from Its cylinder at 
any determined point in the stroke of the piston, thus 
allowing the remaining effort to be accumplished by ex- 
pansion of tlmt supplied at the first part of the stroke. 
See CMt-o/.— Variable gear, in inech.. a form of geared 
wheels designed to impart nltornating changes In the speed 
of any machine, as a slow ad- 
vance and quick return in re- 
ciprocating movements. Such 
gears are made in the form of sec- 
tors of different radius, which are 
brought into action alternately 
as the gears revolve. Another 
form of variable-speed tueclia- 
•dwu ®«>ploy8 geared wheels of 
different diameters, with a broad 
® ^1*® drum being 

divided into different sections, 
and each section connected by 
a separate shaft or sleeve with 
one of the gears. By shifting the 
belt to different sections of the 
drum, variations In the speed 
are obtained. In other forms of 
mabl^speed mechaitism, cones 
1“ fricttonal 

contact, tile variations being ob* Variable Gear. 



tained by changing the point of contact of the two cones 
or disks : the common case-pulley Is also a form of variable- 
speed mechanism. See pufley.— Variable l&OtiOll, in 
mech., motion which Is product by the action of a force 
which varies in intensity. —Variable BoreW. See terewt . 
— Variable species, in hiol. , any species whose variations 
are notably numeroua or marked, or whose rate of varia- 
bility is decidedly altove the average. (See def. 2.) All 
species are variable, and incessantly varying; but some 
show less fixity of characters than others, or arc Just now 
undergoing much modification, or happen to be among 
those of which we posses-s many specimens illustrating 
marked departures from the assumed type-form, as siil>- 
apevies, i'atiellea, ete. ; and such are the variable gpecie* 
of the naturalists’ every-day language, so called by way of 
emphasis, not of strict definition. Bee, for example, «trow»- 
&rrrj/. — -Variable-Bpeed pulleys, an arrangement of 
pulleys and gears tti pr(jduce changing speeds ; variable- 
speed wheels.— Vanable-Bpeed Wbeels, wheels com- 
bined to transmit variable motion , variable-speed pul- 
leys. — Variable star, in axtron., a stai- which uiidor- 
goes a periodical incrcaHc and diminution of its liistorl 
=8yzL 1 and 8. Wavering, unstable, vacillating, fiuetn- 
ating, fitful. 

II. n. 1. That which is variable; tliat which 
varies, or \» subject or liable to vary or chanpje. 

There are many variaUee among ilie comiitiong which 
conspire for the prudut'tion of a gootl i»hotograph. 

J. N. Loekyer. 

2. In ninth.., a (juantity wliich i« iudetenninale, 
and iH considered with reference to its different 
possible values; oriffinally, a quantity capable 
of values continuously connected in one dimtui- 
sion, BO that it could be conceived as runninj? 
through th(un all in the course of time, 'j'liis 
meaning still remains ; but we now speak of the position 
of a point, as variable in two or three dimensions, and we 
also sjieuk of the arguments of functions in the calculus 
of finite differences, where there is no apnroach i<» con- 
tinnity, as variables. Tin? difference between an Inde- 
terminate constant and a variable is frequently a mere 
difference of designation ; but constants, though indtder- 
minate, are not usually cunsitlered with reference to the 
different values which tliey may take Matbeinutically 
there la very little (and no precise) difference between a 
variable and an unknown. 

3. A sliiftiiig wind, as oppoHcd to u tradi*-wiml ; 
Ikmicc, the variables, the intermediate region or 
belt between tin* ii(»rtheast and tin* HoutluMist 
trade-winds. The region varies in width fro??i about 
150 to 500 miles, and is characterised by calms, shifting 
breezes, and sometimes violent squalls, the laws of which 
are not so readily understood as are those of the trade- 
winds. The name is also generally given to those parts 
of the ocean whore variable winds may b«* expected. 

We find unifonn trade-winds on each side the einuitor, 
alnutst uniting near jt, .nid without a Hi>ae<* of contimn'us 
“ rains" a limited interval oidy of variahlm and culms 
being found, during about ten months of the year. 

Fitz Boy, Weather Bijok, p. 125. 

Complex variable. Hee complex. - Dependert vari- 
able, any variable not the independent one. — Indepen- 
dent variable, in the calculus, the variable with ref- 
erence to which the diiferentiations are performed ; the 
variable to which the differentiations refer ; also, the vari- 
able which is eonsidenHl first, or as tlie parameter for the 
others In any problem wldeh may be proTM)He<l, It is a 
mere mattei of conveiiienee what vai-i.ible siiull be Liken 
as the independent one ; but after the equation is con- 
structed the matter is in many cases determinate. In 
paitial differential equations, equations of HiirfaceB, etc., 
there are two oi more independent vaiiables. 

variableness (va'ri-a-bl-uos), n. TIh» stab* or 
eharaet <*r of b(*iiig variable, (a) In a physical sense, 
susceptibility of «’baiige; liableness or aptness to alter oi 
to be altered ; eliniigeabicness; variability . us, the varia 
bleness of the weather. (6) In a moral sense, mntHbi]it> ; 
irieoiistuney ; unsteadiness; fickleness; levity; as, tliec'/- 
riableness of human emotions. 

The Father *»f lights, with wliom is no vniiableneto., m-l- 
ther shadow of turning (with whom can be no variation, 
neither slnn! *w that is east by turning, H. V. | .las. i. 17. 

variably (va'ri-a-bb), adv. In a variabli'inan- 
tior; ebangrahly; inconHlaiitlv ; unsteadily, 
variance (vab'i ans), w. [< Mio. variance, vari- 
aunev. < OF, ’*rarianee = It. varian::a,i lj. 7tr/W- 
anlia, a, diiroreiiee, diversity, < ranan(t’-)s, vii- 
riaiit: see variant.'] 1. The state ()f being or 
t.iie ae( of luH'oining variant ; alteration ; varia- 
tion ; ehang(‘ ; difference. 

Witlioute ehaangc or mriaunce. 

Bmn. of the Bose, 1. 5488. 

2. In la IV, a, diserepaney : {a) Between plead- 
ings and i)roof, as where a e.omplaint mentions 
a wrong date, or the facts jirove to be different 
from what was alleged, {b) I:tetweon the form 
of the writ or process by whicjli the action was 
e.ormneueed and the form of the declaration or 
eomi>laint. Formiu’ly, when variances wore dcemecl 
more important than now, variance was often defined as a 
fatal discrepancy or disagreement, etc. ; but in civil eases 
such variances between pleading and proof as do not ac- 
tually mislead the adverse party are now disregarded as 
immaterial, and many others are amendable. Under wliat 
is known in the United States as the Code Practice, vari 
anc>’ is used to designate a discrepancy in some particu- 
lars <inly, and is amendable if it has not misled, while a 
failure of proof as to the entire scope and meaning of an 
allegation is not regarded as a mere variance, but fatal. 

3. Difference that produces disagreement or 
controversy; dispute; dissension; discord. 


A sort of poor souls met, God's fools, good master. 
Have had some little variance mnongrt ourselves. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, 11. 1. 

Kven among the sealoiis patrons of a council of state, 
the must ItTeconcilable variance is discovered concerning 
the mode in which it ought to be constituted. 

Madimn, Federal ist, No. 88. 

4t. VariablciiosH ; incouHtancy . 

She is Fortune verely, 

In whom no man shulde affye. 

Nor In hir yeftis have fiaunoe, 

She is so fulle of variaunee. 

Bom. of the Him, 1. 6482. 
At varianoe. (a) in a state of diff erence or disagreement. 
She runs, hut hopes she does not run unseen, 

While a kind glkiice at her pursuer files. 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes ! 

Pofic, Spring, 1. (JO. 

In proportion as men are liahltuated to maintain their 
own claims while respecting the claims of others ... is 
produced a mental attitude at va nance with that which 
accompanies subject ion. //. Sjieneer, Prin. of Soclol., If 462, 
(5) In a state of controversy or dissension ; in a state of 
opposition or enmity. 

1 am come to set a man at variance against his father. 

Mat. X. 

The Spaniards set York and Stanley ai variance; they 
poyson York, and seise uiwn his Goods. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 373. 

=-Syxi. 1 and 8. Dimgreement., etc. See difference. 

variant (va'ri-ant), a. and n. [< MK. variaunt, 
varyaunl, < variant, F. variant = Sp. Pg. 
II. variante, < L. variaH(t-)s, ppr. of yariare, 
change, vary: stu* vary.'] I, a. 1. Different; 
diverse; liaving a different form or character: 
as, a variant form or spelling of a word. 

He [Hoopur] adopted them [Forty-two Articles] so far 
as he likeif, in his own visitation Articles, anticipating 
tlndr pnhllontion by two years; and this diocesan variant 
edition, so to call it, is of value as giving the mind of the 
father of Nonconfinrnlty, or at least the most eminent 
puritan contemporary, on several Important points. 

B. H . Dixon, Hist. (Church of Eng., xx., note. 

2. Variable; varying; changing; inconstant. 
So vaiiaitnt of diversitee 
That men In evericlie myghte se 
Bothi* gret anuy and ek swetnesso. 

Rom. of the Boae, 1. 1017. 

While above in the variant Iweeses 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of muta- 
tion. Longfellow, Evangeline, I. 1. 

3f. UiiHClllcd; rcHflcNs. 

He is heor ajid ther; 
lie is so variaunt, he abit nowher. 

Chaucer, (.'anon's Veoman's Tale, 1. 164. 

II. fi. S()mi‘tl)ing that is substantially the 
same, though in a (iiff(3rciit form; in etym,, a 
variant form or spelling of Uh 3 same original 
word ; in hi., a. diffenmt reading or sptdling. 

These stories [Fremdi Folk-lore) are . . . interesting 
vanants of those cotninon to tlie rest of Kuropo. 

N. A. Bev., CXXVII, 619. 

It. may be objected that some of these i local clreum- 
siancos) are the cliaracterlstics of a variant rather than 
of a “vershm." N. and. Q., 7th ser., XI. 70. 

variate (va'ri-at). r.; prcl. and pp. variatod, 
ppr. vanatuHj. [< Jj. van, atm, jij). of variare, 
ehang(svary: nee vary.] I. trann. To make 
dilb'roiit; vary; div<q*Bify. 

Wliat was the cause of their multiplied, variafud com- 
plotinentH against hot V 

Dean King, Sermon on tlie Fifth of November, 1608, p. 33. 

{(Latham.) 

II. inirans. To alter; vary; cha 1 lg(^ 

That which we touch with times dolli variate, 

New hot, now cold, and sometimes temperate. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)ii Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

This artificial change is but a fixation of nature's incon- 
stancy, heljiing its varfating Infirmities. 

Jer. Taylor (^t), Artif, Handsomeness, p. 48. (Latham.) 

variate (Vfi'rj-»t), a. [< MF. variate, < L. vari- 
at us, pp. : SCO the v(*rb.l Vari(3d; variegated; 
diverse. 

Olyve is i»ulde of coioure variate. 

Pulladms, Husbondric (E. E. T. ft.), p. 200. 

variated^ ( va,'n-a-ted), a. ( < L. variatus, pp. of 
van a re, vary, hoo varia if, ] Varied; diversified; 
variate. 

variated*'^, a. Same as varriated. 

Smooth, variated, unangulur bodies. 

Burke, Hublime and Beautiful. {^Richardson.) 

variation (VH-ri-a'shon), n. [Kariy mod. E. 
also rariacyon, < ME. variacioun, < Op. (and F.) 
variation = Shi. variacion = Pg. varta^do = It. 
variazione, < L. variatio(n-), a diff(!rciR*e, vnri- 
alioii, < variare, pp. variatus, chang(3, vary: sec 
vary.] 1. The act or process of varying; ])ar- 
tial change in form, position, state, or qnn li- 
lies ; alt(3rat ion ; mutation ; di vi'rsity ; vj» rv 
ance ; modification: an, variations o! liulor: ih€i 
hIow variation of language. 

After muuli variatwn of opinions, the prisorn i Bfe lilB 
bar was acquit of treason. 

JSKr J. Hayward, Life and Koign of Edw. ^ I.| itvIMk 
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It Is well known that in some instances of insidious 
shuck, and in the earlier stages of purulent infection, the 
pulse will sometimes beat without abnormal variation. 

J. M. Carmchaii, Operative Surgery, p. 1*20. 

2. Tlio extent to which a thing varies ; the de- 
gree, interval, or amount of departure from a 
former condition, position, or relation ; amount 
or rate of change: as, a variation of two de- 
grees ; a variation of twopence in the ]>ound. 

Tlie variatinm due to fatigue, fluctuation of the atten- 
tion, and the like, were largely balanced. 

W. H. tivrnharn, Amer. .lour. Psychol., II. 591. 

Sf. Difference, 

There is great variation between him that is raised to 
the sovereignty by the favour of his peers and liim that 
comes to it by the suffrage of the people, 

Ji. Jonfton, Discoveries. 

4f. Variance; disseiision; disconi. 

Thus the christen realines were In variacym, and the 
churches in great dyfference. 

Itermrs, tr. of Froissart’s ('hron., cccxllv. 

5. In gram.y change of ff)rm of words, as in 
declension, conjugation, etc.; iiifiection. 

The regular declensions and variatvuw of nouns and 
verbs should be early and thoroughly learnt. 

WatUi, Iraprovenient of the Mind, I. vil. 1 1. 

6. In attiron.y any deviation from the mean or- 
bit or mean motion of a heavenly body, occa- 
sioned by another disturbing iiody. When these 
deviations are compensated in (‘ornparatively short periods 
of time they are called jH^rindic variatioru, hut when the 
ooinponsation requires an inmieiise period of time for its 
oonsummutiun the variation is called a ieeular variation. 

7. In phynivH and nav.j the deviation of a mag- 
netic noodle from the true north, denoted by the 
angle wliicli the vertical plane passing through 
the poles of tli(» needle freely suspended, and 
undisturbed by local attraction, maKos with the 
googruxducal mt^ridian of the place : generally 
and more projierly called (Ifclination. The varia- 
tion of the compass does not remain constantly the same in 
the same place, hut undergoes certain diurnal, secular, and 
accidental changes. Of these the diurnal changes amount 
to only -a small fraction of a degree ; the secular change, 
however, may uriiuunt to 2(r or SO” or more, and goes 
through a long cycle requiring for its eompletloii some 
three or four centuries. Thus, in the year 1570, in Lon- 
don, the variation was 11” 15' cast: in 1052 the needle 
pointed due north, after which time it traveled about 24^” 
to the westward (the maximum being in 1816) ; the varia- 
tion is now considerably less, and is continually decreas- 
ing. It is very different, however, in different parts of ttie 

g lobe. Ill the eastern part of the United States the varia- 
lon is now westerly, and has been increasing since the last 
decade of the elghieentli oontiiiy ; hut the annual ohange 
is now less than it was fifty years ago. In the western 
United States the vaHatiun is easterly, and has been in 
general diminishing ; fur u region in the extreme aouth- 
weit, however, the needle is now stationary. The acciden- 
tal variations are such as accompany magnetic stoms, and 
are most frequent and violent at periods of about eleven 
and a half years, corresponding to the suii-sjxit period. 
Bee declination, ayonic, igogonic^. 

The divergence of tho position of the magnetic needle 
from the true nurth-aml -south line is called its declina- 
tion, or, by nautical men, its variation. 

Huxley^ Physiography, p. 10. 

8 . In hiol.y the act, process, or result of devia- 
tion from a given type of form or structure in 
a plastic vegetable or animal organisation, by 
means of natural selectiou ; or me sum of the 
heiiomenu resulting from the influence of con- 
itions of ouvironment, as opposed to those 
which would have been exhibited had the law 
of heredity alone been op(3rative. Bee raria- 
hilihjy 2, and variety, ti.- Variation in the biological 
sense istheaccompllshniuntof that which variability per- 
mits, environment requires, ami selection directs; it cov- 
ers the wliole range or deviation from a given type, stock, 
or parent-form. I ndividuul variation may he teratolugioal, 
resulting in malformations or inuiistrosities. which arc 
quite aside from the nurtunl course of evolution, and prob- 
ably never in perpetuity, though some freaks of nature, 
not decidedly pathological or morbid, are sometimes trans- 
mitted, as polydactylism in man, and the like. Another 
series of vaiTations, loss decidedly at variance with an ordi- 
nary development, and if not^seless ut least not hurtful to 
the organism, result in iiunilioi'leBB sports, especially of 
cultivated plants and domesticated animals, which tend to 
perpetuation or may be perpetuated urtiflcially. (See sefeo- 
Mow, .S(artitlclal and methodloalX sport, n. , 8, and strain^f 1.) 
Tho usual course of variation on a grand scale is believed 
t 9 he by the natural selection of useful ohai'acters to be 
preserved ami increased, with such decrease or extinction 
of tlieir opposites as tends to tlieir further improvement. 
The ttrst decided steps in tills direction are seen in tlie 
(mainly geographical or climatic) varieties, raoes, subspe- 
cies, and conspeides of ordinary descriptive sodlogy and 
botany ; a step further brings us to the species ; and most 
bloluglsta hold thntsuch increnientsofdinereiices by insen- 
sible degrees have in fact resulted In tlie genus, the family, 
and all other distinctions which can be predicated among 
animals and plants. Variation Is used in a more abstract 
tense, as nearly synonymous with variability: as, a theory 
Ot variation ; and in a mure concrete sense, like variety : 
as, this specimen is a variation of that one. 

Some authors use the term variation in a technical 
Bonaa as imnlying u modiflcatiuii directly due to thfc 
physioil ooiiuitiuiis of life; and variatiuni in this tense 
are supposed not to be inherited. 

Darwin, Origin of Sptoiet, p, 86. 


No two pltntB are indiatingulshable, and no two animala 
are without dltferencea. vofiatUm It ooeactenaive with 
Heredity. . H. Spanear, Prln. of Biol., f 86. 

9. In music, a tune or theme repeated with 
changes, elaborations, or embellishments, es- 
pecially when ‘made one of a series of move- 
ments aiiuing to develop the capacities of a 
given subject. The impulse to compose aets of va- 
riations of a melody was one of the early fruits of the de- 
sire for extended works in which an artistic unity should 
be manifest. In the beginning of this century this impulse 
was doubtless indulged to> excess, ingenuity of mecnaui- 
col invention and the desire for executive display being 
unduly prominent But essentially the idea of the repe- 
tition of a given theme with decoration and transforma- 
tion is involved in the whole theory of thematic develop- 
ment The particular devices used to produce variations 
—such as melodic figuration, alteration of harmonic struc- 
ture, change of mode or tonality, ohange of rhythm, etc. 

— ore too many to be enumerated. Variations were for- 
merly called doublet. 

10. In the calculus, an infinitesimal increment 
of a function, due to changes in the values of 
the constants, and affecting it, therefore, in 
different amounts for different values of the 
variables. — 11. Jnalg,: (a) Tho following of 
a 4* sign after a — sign, or vice versa, in a row 
of si^s. (&) A linear arrangement of some 
of a ^ven set of objects or of all. Thus, there are 
fifteen variations of the letters A, B, O, as follows : A, B, 
C, AB, BA, BC, CB, CA, AC, ABC, BOA. CAB, CBA, BAC, 
ACB.— AlialOgOUl vazlattcm, in bun., a variation oc- 
curring in a species or variety which resembies a nor- 
mal character in another and distinct species or variety ; 
a parallel variation. Darwin, Var. of Animals and Tlants. 

— Correlated variation, in hUd., a variation in any part 

ot one organism which is correlated with and consequent 
upon the variation of another part of the same organism. 
The idea is that the whole organization of any individual 
is so bound together during its growth and development 
that when slight variations in any one part occur, and are 
accumulated through natural selection, other parts be- 
come modified. Darwin, Orlg. of Hpecles, p. 146.-— Func- 
tion Of limited variation. Bee fumtion . — Method of 
oonoomltant varlatlone. see Method or 

caloulue of variations, a branch of the differential cal- 
culus established by the Bernoullis, Euler, and Lagrange, 
the object of which is to solve certain problems, called 
problemenfiMoperitnetry, In which one curve, surface, etc., 
is compared with another In regard to certain conditions. 
For example, the earliest problem of the calculus of varia^ 
tions was that of the brachistochrone -Given two points 
A and B, to find the curve along which a particle will fall 
in least time from A to B. A variation is denoted by a 
lower-case Greek delta.— Movements of variation, in 
phyttiol., movements exhibited by mobile organs in plants, 
generally occurring in response to an external stimula- 
tiun, as in the sensitive plant.— Parallel variation, in 
fn'of., same as anaiogout variation. Itarwin, Var. of Aril- 
tnalB and Plants.— Right Of variation, in canon law. 
the right of a lay patron during an established period 
to suggest, for confirmation by the proper ecclesiastical 
authority, the diversion of a benefice already presented to 
a different candidate. A right of variation by which the 
ecclesiastic having the appointing power Is obliged to ap- 
point the second candidate presented is called privative; 
and the right of presentation by wliich he may appoint at 

, his own discretion either of the candidates presented is 
called cumulative. McClintock and <Sfroiq^.— Variation 
of paramoterB, a change in an equation by which some 
of its constants ai‘e made functions of the variables. I'he 
application of this device to the solution of differential 
e<iuatlons is called the method of the variation of pararne- 
tors.— Variation of the elements, a method for the so- 
lution of a dynamical problem which differs only slightly 
from another whose solution is known.— Variation Of 
the moon, an inequality in the moon's rate of motion, 
occasioned by the attraction of the sun, and depending as 
to Its degree on the moon's position in her orbit, consisting 
in an acceleration in longitude from the quadratures to the 
Byxygies, and a retardation from the syzygies to the quad- 
ratures. It was discovered liy Tycho Biime (1546 -1601). — 
Vazlatlon-permanence. See Newton't rule, under rule 1 . 

— Variations of state, in engraving, the results of all 
changes made on a plate by cutting, retouching, erasing 
inscriptions and substituting others, altering publisher’s 
address, methods of printing, etc., according to which, In 
Important engravings, the impressions are classified. 

variational (va-ri-a'shon-al), a. [< variation 
+ -rt/.J Of or pertaining to variation, espe- 
cially in its biological senses: as, a variational 
fact or doctrine ; variational characters : in the 
latter instance, synonymous with varietal, En~ 
eye, Bnt, XXIV. 77. 

variation-chart (va-ri-a'shpn-chftrt), n, A 
chart on which lines, called isogonic lines, are 
drawn iiassing through places having the same 
magnetic variation. Bee cut under isogonic, 
variation-compass (va-ri-a'shpn-kum^pas), n, 
A declination-compass, 

variator ( va'ri-a-tpr), n, A joint used in under- 
ground electrical ihains to allow for the expan- 
sion or contraction of the metal with changes 
of temperature. 

varicated ( var'i-ka-ted), a, [< NL. varix (varic-), 
a varix, + -otci + -ed2.] , in conch,, having 
varices; marked by varicose formations, 
varication (vor-i-k&'shon), n, [< NL. varix 
(varic-) + -flffdn.] In "coneJt,^ foriflation of a 
varix ; a set or system of varices, 
varicella (var-i-sers), «. [s= F. variceUCj < NL. 
varioeUa, < rari(ofa)’*4' dim. A specific 


contagious disease, usually of childhood, char* 
acterized bv an eruption of vesicles of moder- 
ate size, filled with a clear, slightly yellowish 
fluid ; chicken-pox ; swine-pox. There is usually 
but little If any fever or other constitutional dlsturbanoe. 
Rarely one or more of the vesicles will leave a slight pit 
in the skin resembling a smallpox-scar. The disease is 
very mild, and is seldom or never fatal.— Varicella gan« 
grenosa, a rare form of chicken-pox In which the eruption 
terminates in gangrenous ulceration. 

varicellar (var-i-serilx), a, [< varicella + -orS.] 
Of or relating to varicella — Varicellar fever, (a) 
The initial fever ot chicken-pox. (b) Modified smallpox ; 
varioloid. [Rare and erroneous.! 
vaxicellate (var-i-seFat), a, [< varicella 4* 
In conch,y having small varices, 
varicelloid (var-i-sel'oia), a. [< varicella 4 
-otd.] Besembling varicella — ^Varicelloid small- 
pox, modified smallpox ; varioloid, 
varices, U, Plural of varix. 
variciform (var'i-si-f6rm), a. [< L. variXy a di- 
lated vein, 4 /orma, form: see/om.] Besem- 
bling a varix ; varicose ; knotty, 
varicoblepharon (var^i-k5-blef'a-ron), n, 
[NL., < L. varix (varic-), a dilated vein, 4- Gr. 
fi7if<i>apoVy eyelid.] A varicose tumor of the eye- 

varicocele (var'i-k5-sel), n. [= F. varicocele. 
< L. variXy a dilated vein, 4 Gr. Ktj/^y a tumor.] 
A tumor in the scrotum, composed of the vari- 
cosed veins of the spermatic cord. The term was 
employed by the older medical writers to designate also a 
varicose condition of the scrotal veins, 
varicoid (var'i-koid), a. [< L. variXy a dilated 
vein, 4 -otd.] Bame as variciform, 
varicolored, varicoloured (va'ri-kul-prd), a. 
< L. varinsy various, + color, color, + -ed^.] 
)i versified in color; variegated; motley. 

Vary-colour'd shells. Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

The right wing of Bchleiemiacher’s varicolored follow- 
ing. The American, VII. 278. 

varicolorouB (va-ri-kurpr-us), a. [< L. varius, 
various, 4 color, color, 4 -ous.'] Variously 
colored ; variegated in color, 
varicom (va'ri-k6rii), a. and n. [< L. varius, 
various, 4- cornu = E. horn.'] 1. a. Having 
diversiform or variously shaped antennae; of or 
pertaining to the Varicorucs, 

11. A varicom beetle. 

Varicornes (va-ri-kOr'nez), n.pl. [NL., < 
L. varius, various, 4- atrnu =; E. horn.] In 
some systems, a legion of Coleoptera, including 
the clavicorns, lamellicorns, and serriconis. 
[Bare.] 

varicose (var'i-kos), a. [< L. varicosus, full of 
dilated veins, < varix (varic-), a dilated vein: 
see varix.] 1. Of or relating to varix ; affected 
with vaiix. 

I observed that nearly all of them [bearers] had large 
varicose veins In their legs, owing to tlie severity of their 
avocation. IT. a. Russell, Diary In India, II. 91. 

The skin covering the morbid growth was rough, and 
showed large blue varicose veins ramifying over the sur- 
face. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgerj', p. 79. 

2. Designed for the cure or relief of varicose 
veins: applied to elastic fabiics made into 
stockings, bandages, etc., used for this pur- 
pose. — 3. In zool.y prominent and tortuous, as 
formations upon a shell; resembling or hav- 
ing varices ; varicated Varicose aneurism, an 

aneurismal sac having communication with both on artery 
and a vein. See aneurismal varix, under aneurismal . — 
Varicose angioma, dilatation of the minute veins or 
venous radicles. — VaricOSe IjrmphatlCB, dilated lym- 
phatic vessels.— Varicose ulcer, an ulcer of the leg 
caused by the presence of varicose veins.— VaxlCOSe 
veins, a condition in which the superficial veina usually 
of the lower extremity, are dilated, the valves giving 
them a beaded appearance. 

Varicosed (var'i-kdst), a. [< paricose 4 -cd^,] 
111 a condition of varix: noting veins, 
varicosi^ (var-i-kos'i-ti), n,; pi. varicosities 
(-tiz). p varicose *4 -ity,] A varix. 
varicons (var'i-kus), a, [< L. varicosus, vari- 
cose : see varicose,] Same as varicose. 
varicnla (va-rik'u-ljl), n. ; pi. varieulm (-le). 
[NL., < L. varicuia, 'dim. of varix (varic-), a di- 
lated vein: see varix.] A varix of the con- 
junctiva. 

varied (va'rid), p. a. 1. Altered; partially 
changed; changed. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. Thomson, Hymn. 

2. Characterized by variety; consisting of va- 
rious kinds or sorts: as, a varied assortment 
of goods. — 8. Differing from one another; di- 
verse; various: as, commerce with its varied 
interests. — 4. Variegated in color: as, the rfl- 
rted thrush.- Varied pldcerSl,Sbii]n,tlirii^ see 
the nouns. 

vartodly (va'rid-U), adv. Diversely. 



Vftriagato 

Variegate (v&^ri-e-gft'tS),n.j)Z. [NL.(Gu©n«e, 
1852), fern. pi. of LL. mnegatm: see variegate,^ 
An important ^oup of nootuid moths, belongs 
ing to the division QiMdrifidse, and including 
eight of Guen^e’s families, the most important 
bmng the pluaiidm. They have the body small or of 
moderaio aise, the proboscis long or moderate, palpi well 
developed, the fore wings metallic or with a silky luster, 
or with the inner border angular or denticulate, and the 
hind wings of one color, occasionally pale or yellow with 
a dark border. See cut under Plwia. 

variegate (va'ri-e-gat), v, t . ; pret. and pp. va- 
riegate^ ppr. variegating, [= Sp. Pg. variega- 
do, < LL. variegatuSf pp. of variegarcy make of 
various sorts or colors, < L. varim, various (see 
variotts), + agere, make, do.] To diversify hv 
means of different tints or hues ; mark with 
different colors in irregular patches; spot, 
streak, dapple, etc. : as, to variegate a floor with 
marble of different colors. 


Each particular thing is variegated, ot wears a mottled 
coat JBocon, Fable of Pan. 

variegated (va'ri-e-ga-ted), p, a. Varied in col- 
or; irregularly marked with different colors. — 
Variegated copper. Hame as bcrntte.— VarlMated 
monkey, the douc, Semnoj^hecue ncfiuetw.— Variegat- 
ed pebDieware. see peblceware.- Variegated sand- 
stone. Same as New Red Sandetmie (which sec, un- 
der mndaf one).— Variegated sheldrake, Tadorna varU- 
/;aea.— Variegated sole, see «oles.— Variegated spi- 
der-monkey, AUXee variegatuK . — Variegated tanager, 
thrush, etc. See the nouns. 

variegation (va'^ri-e-ga'shon), n. [= Pg, ur/- 
riegagdo; as variegate + -tow.] 1. varied col- 
oration; the conjunction of various colors or 
color-marks; party-coloration. — 2. In hot: (a) 
The conjunction of two or more colors in the 
petals, leaves, and other parts of plants, (h) A 
condition of plants in which the leaves become 
partially white or of a very light color, from 
suppression or modification of the chloropbyl. 
Plants showing this unnatural condition may be otherw'ise 
quite healthy, and are often prized on account of their 
peculiar appearance. The cause is not well known. It 
sometimes occurs in a single branch of a tree, and may 
be thence propagated by grafting. As a pennanent and 
often congenital peculiarity it is to be distinguished from 
chlorom (which compare). 

variegator (va'n-o-ga-tor), w, [< variegate + 
-ofi, J One who or that which variegates, 
varier (va'ri-(ir), n, [< vary + -cr^ .] One wlio 
varies ; one vyho deviates. 

Pious variere from the church. Tennyson^ .Sea Dreams, 
varietal (va-n'e-tal), a. [< varict-y + -//?.] Jn 
biol.y having the character of a zoological or 
botanical variety; subspecific, or of the char- 
acter of a subspecies ; racial, with reference 
to geographical variation; of or pertaining to 
varieties ; variational : as, varietal characters ; 
varietal difl’erences or distinctions. See varUi- 
hxlityy 2 , variation, 8 , and variety, 6. 
varietally (va-ri'o-tal-i), adv. In hio1„ in a 
varietal manner or relation ; as a variety ; to a 
varietal ^ extent only ; 8iil:)spGeificallv. J. W. 

Nature and the Bible, p. 174. 
variety (va-ri'e-ti), n . ; pi. varieties (4iz). fEar- 
ly mod. E. also varietie, varictc; < OF. variety, 
F. varUU = Sp. varivdad = Pg. varkdade = It. 
varietd, < L. varieta{U)8, difference, diversity, 
< varius, different, various; see various,'] i. 
The state or character of being varied or va- 
rious; intermixture of different things, or of 
things different in form, or a succession of dif- 
ferent things; diversity; multifariousiiess ; 
absence of monotony or uniformity; dissimili- 
tude. 


Their Oathes (especially of their Emperors) are of 
many cuts, and varietie of fashion. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 20.’> 

Variety I ask not ; give me One 
To live perpetu^ly upon. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Kesolved to be Beloved, i. 

Variety 's the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor. 

Cowper, Task, ii. fK)6. 

2. Exhibition of different characteristics by 
one individual ; many-sidedness; versatility. 

Age cannot wither her, nor euetom stale 

Her infinite variety; other women cloy 

The appetites they feed. Shak . , A. and C. , ii. 2. 241. 

8t. Variation; deviation; change. 

Hee also declared certeyne thyngos as concerningo the 
varme of the northe pole. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 90). 

Immouabl^ no way obnoxious to varietie or change. 

^ Haywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 95. 

4. A collection of different things; a varied 
assortment. 

Two CmcHlxea of Ineathnable worth, beset with won- 
^^Qlsartel^ Qf precious stones, aa Carbuncles, Rubles, 
Wwnonda. - • Cotyot, (Crudities, 1. 4.5. 
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varioloid 


6. Something differing Ifrom others of the 
same general kind; one of many things which 
agreein their general features; 4 sort; a kind: 
as, varieties of rook, of wood, of land, of soil ; to 

S refer one variety of cloth to another.— 0, In 
io?., with special reference to classification: 
(a) A subspecies; a subdivii^ion of a species; 
an individual animal or plant which differs, or 
oollectivelj^ those individuals which differ, from 
the rest of its or their species, in certain recog- 
nizable particulars which are transmissible,* 
and constant to a degree, yet which are not 
specifically distinctive, since they intergrade 
with the characters of other members of the 
same species; a race, especially a climatic or 
jjeographical race which arises without mail^s 
interference. See species, 5. As the biological con- 
ception of species excludes the notion of special creation, 
or of any original fixation of specific distinctions, so tho 
same conception regards varieties as simply nascent sik)- 
cles which may or may not be established ; If estjibllshed, 
varieties have become species In the process, as soon as 
the steps of that prooess arc obliterated. A variety has 
in itself tho making of a species, and all species are 
supposed to have thus been made. The distinction 
being always in degree only, and never in kind, the actual 
recognltloa of both varieties and specie^ for the pur- 
poses of classification, nomenclature, and description is 
largely a matter of tact and experience. 8oo trinmnialimn. 
(6) A race, as of cultivated plants or domestic 
animals ; a stock ; a strain ; a sport ; a brood : 
a general term, covering all tho modifications 
which may be impressed upon animals and 
plants by artificial selection. See the more dis- 
tinctive words, especially race, n., 5 (6). Varie- 
ties of this grade seldom reach the permatience of those 
attributed to natural selection, and tend to revert it 
left to themselves, though the actual differences may be 
greater than those marking natural varieties. (See 
diM.) In like manner the term variety is applied to inor- 
ganic Bubstances of the same kind which are suBcoptihlc 
of classification, to note differences in color, structure, 
crystallization, and the like, all the varieties being refer- 
able to some ono species which is assumed as the typically 
perfect standard : as, varietieH of quartz or of dfamuiul. 
See subi^ctes.— CUxnatlc variety, a natural variety of 
any species produced by climatic influences, or specially af- 
fected by such itifiuonces, or regarded with particular ref- 
erence tf) clifiiaie. As climate itself is largely a matter 
of geography, a climatic variety is almost necessarily a 
geographical variety, and the terms are interchangeable. 
See below.— Qeographlcal variety, a natural variety 
of any species whoso range of distribution is coincident 
with a given geographical region, and whose varietal pe- 
culiarities have been caused by, or are dependent for their 
perpetuity upon, local Influences, especiallv climate ; a 
climatic variety ; a local race. AnimaiB and plants which 
have a wide geographical distribution are almost always 
found to run into geographical races, which may bo so 
strongly marked that there is great difTereiice of ripinlon 
unuuig naturalists resiX'Ctlng their full B{M)cifl<. or only 
varietal valuation. The principal exceptions are in tliose 
forms whose individuals may be wide-ranging, through un- 
usual |M)wcrs of locomotion, as those birds which perform 
extensive annual migrations, and are therefore not con- 
tinually subjected to tnodifyiiig local hifluoiices. (iuo- 
graphical variation, under any given degree of climatic 
diffcreiKje, is strongly favored by insulation, or anything 
which tends to a sort of natural in-and-in breeding of com- 
paratively few IndividiialB, as is well Illustrated in the 
fauna and flora of isiands, where geographical varieties 
tend to (Jcvehip speedily Into species distinet from thr)8e 
of ncighburing islands. Mountain-ranges and desert m'eus 
always devchip a fauna and flora of a facies peculiar to 
themselves. The main climatic factors In tlie evolution 
of geograpliical varieties are relative temperature and 
relative humidity. - Variety bybrld, a mongrel resulting 
from «*roBHliig individuals of opi>oaite sexes of different 
varieties «)f tlie same species. They are much more iiu- 
inerouH than hybrids between different species, and are 
usually v(;ry easy to bring about with proper selection of 
the Ht<»ckB i .*0111 which to breed. They are also usually fer- 
tile, which as a rule Is not the case with the progeny of 
thoroughly distinct species. 

variety-planer (va-ri'o-ti-jfia^npr), v. Soo 
violdiitg-fuachinc, 1 . 

variety-show (vH-ri'e-ti-sho), n. An entortain- 
nient conNisfiiig of dancos, songs, negro-inin- 
strelsy, gyinnaRti^*s, or spooialtios of any kind, 
fionietimos including farces or short skotches 
written to exhibit tho accompli shments of the 


varius, variouB, spotted: see vanoxts,] 1. Small- 
pox; a specific contagious disease character- 
ized by an eruption of papules, becoming vesic- 
ular and then pustular, and attended by high 
fever, racking pains in the head and spine, and 
severe constitutional disturbance. The eruption 
in its vesicular stage is nmblllcated, and it is apt to leave 
a number of roundish depressed scars, the pits or pock- 
marks. See snutllpox. 

2, [cap.] [NL. (Swainson,18;i9).] A genus of 

fishes.— Variola confluens, discreta. hismorrlia- 
jrioa. Same as cmiflitent, discrete, hemorrhagie smallpox. 
See maf/poar.— Variola inserta, a smallpox produced 
by inoculation.— Variola ovina, sheep-pox. 

variolar (va-ri'p-i|ir), a, [< variola + -ar8.] 
Same as variolous" 

Variolaria (va''ri-o-]ri'ri-a), n, rNL.,so called 
because the shicKls of tlfiese plants resemble 
the eruptive spots of smallpox; < ML. variola, 
smallpox: see variola.] An old pseudogenus 
of licnens, the specitis of which are variously 
disposed. 

vanolarine (va^ri-ola'rin),a. [< Variolaria-^ 
-mfji.] In hot,, of or pertaining to the genus 
Variolaria ; pustulate. 

variolarioid(va'''ri- 9 -la'ri-oid),a. [< Variolaria 
4* -oid.] In hot,, resembling or pertaining to 
the genus Variolaria, 

variolate (va'ri-o-lat), a, [< MTj. variola + 
-a/fjt .] 1 . Ill entdrn,, resembling a H(?ar of small- 
pox: noting impressions or fovea when they 
have a central i)rominenoe. — 2. In hot., thick- 
ly marked with pustules or pits, as in small- 
pox. 

variolated (va'rwi-hl-ted), a. [< variolate -f 
-cd2.] Inoculated* with the virus of sinallpox. 

variolation (va'^ri-o-la'shpn), n, [< variola 4- 
-ation,] Inoculatioii with the virus of smallpox. 
Hee inoculation, 2. Also variotoff/ow.— Bovine 
variolation, inoculation of a cow with fhe virus of small- 
pox, for the pnrpoHc uf obtaining vaccine virus from the 
eruption resulting. 

variole (va'ri-dl), 1 /. [< F. variole, < ML. variola, 
smallpox; hco variola.] 1. In sool., a shallow 
pit, or slightly pitted marking, like the pitting 
of asinallpox-pustulo; afoveole. — 2. Inlithol,, 
a spheruliti^ of the rock called variolite. 

The Bphorulltes oi* vanoles |of the variolite-dinbase from 
the Durane.ol are giouped or drawn «>«t in bands parallel 
to the surface, being in some plares almost microscopic, 
in others C> centim. in diameter. 

Cole and Gregory, tjuart. Jour. Gcol. Hoc., XLVI. 812. 

variolic (va-ri-orik), a. [r= F. varioUque; as 
variola + -ic.] Variolous. 

variolite (vri'ri-o-Ht), n. [< variola 4* 4te'^.] A 
rock in which tllere is a more or less distinctly 
coiicndionary arrangenumt, giving rise to pus- 
tnlar or pc^a-liko forms which are disseminated 
through a finely crystalline ground-mass, and 
which, from their resemblance as seen on woa- 
th(‘rcd surfaces to smallpox-pustules, have for 
hiiridredH of years made this rock an object of 
cui'ioHity. In India variolite has been held In high re- 
spect as a preventive of or cure for 8mall)>ox, being worn as 
an amulet Hiinpondcd from theneek, or used Iti other similar 
ways. The name by which It has been known there Is //«- 
inaiev. From the time of Aldrovandi till now, variolite 
has occupied the attentlr)n of geologists and lithologists. 
The beBt-known h)eaUty, by far, of this ciiriouH rock la 
the region of the river Dui'ance, near the border of France 
and Italy. A rock very Hiuiilui in character to the vario- 
lite of the Durance Is found in the district of Olnnetz 
in Russia. Variolite is ti<»w most generally regarded as 
a product of contact-rnetamorphism. The variulos or 
Buherulltes of this ruck seem rather variable in comjiosi- 
tloii, but chiefly made ui> of a ti Icllnic fehlBpar. The Du- 
rance variolite Is defiiietl by it s lateRt InvestlgntorH (Messrs, 
f 'ole and Gregory ) as being “ a <lev itritled Hi>heriilltic tachy- 
lyte, typically coarse in stnictur e.” 

Variolitic (vn/'ri-p-lit/ik), a. [< variolite 4* 
-/>.] In lithol., pertaining to, resembling, or 
containing variolite. 

Variolitism (va'ri-p-lD-izrn), v, [< variolite 4- 
-ism.] A loss eoiToct form of varwUtizatioH. 


company. 

variety-theater (va-ri'o-li-the"a-t6r), w. A 
theater devoted to variety-shows. 

variform (va'ri-form), a. [=r It. variforme, < 
L. vnrius, various, 4- forma, form.] Varied 
in form; having different shapes; diversi- 
foi*m. 

variformed (va'ri-ffirmd), a. [< variform + 
-cd2.] Same as variform. 

Varify (va"ri-fi), V. t.; pret. and pp. varified, 
ppr. vartfying. [< L. varius, various, 4* -ficare, 
< faeere, make, do (see -fy).] To diversify; 
variegate ; color variously, [Rare. ) 

May Is seen, 

Suiting the Lawns in all her pomp and pride 
Of liuely Coloi^ louely varified. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, The Magnittuence 

variola (va-ri'o-lft), n, [ss F. variole = Hp. vl- 
ruela, < Ml j. variola, also variolue, smallpox, < L. 


Lwwin son -Lessing seems inclined to abandon variolite 
as the mime of a rock-species in fnvorof spiieriilitic augfte- 
iMirphyrite, retaining it, however, in the form of mriolit- 
um tor that of a process , 

Quart. Jour, (Jeol Soc., XLVI. H80. 

Variolitization (va'-'n-o-lil-i-za'shmO, fi. f< 
variolite 4- -ize 4- -utam,'\ In /i///o/.rcoiivorHion 
into variolite; change in a rock of sucli a char- 
acter as to give rise to tlie p<‘culiar structure 
(ienoTiiinated rartolikr. Quart. Jour. (icol. Soc., 
XLVI. :VM). 

variolization (va-ri-ol-i-zil'shnn), n. f< variola y, 
4- -ize 4- ’■aliou.] Same as variolation. 

varioloid (vil'n-o-loid), a. and w. [=r Hp. 
rioloide ; < ML. variola, Hfnallpox, + (L*. ^ 

form.] I. a, 1. Uesenibling variola or j 
pox. — 2. Resembling measles; havingj 
peurance of measles, as the skin of ( 




varioloid 

n. Modified jBmallpox; a mild form of 
smallpox whioh may aoort at the vesicular 
stage, occurring usually in those who are par- 
tially protected by vaccination. The disease is 
seldom fatal, yet H is true smallpox, may be followed by 
pittintr, and is capable of communicating by contagion the 
most virulent form of the disease. 

variolous (va-ri'o-luH), a. [= F. variolcux, < 
ML. varioloMuSf pitted with smallpox, < variola^ 
smallpox: seemno/u.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
or designating smallpox; variolar; variolic. — 

2. In naving somewhat scattered and 

irregular varioles. 

Also variolar. 

variolo-vaccine (va-n^'o-lo-vak'sin), w. Lymph 
or crusts obtained from a heifer with variolo- 
vaccinia. 

variolo-vaccinia ( va - ri'-'o - 16 - vak-sin 'i - ID, w. 
Vaccinia resulting from inoculation with small- 
pox-virus. 

variometer (va-ri-om'e-U^r), w. [< ]j. varius, 
various, + Or. fihpnv^ moasurr*. J An instrument 
used in comparing tht' intensity of magnetic 
forces, especially the magiicii<‘ force of the 
earth at different points — for (example, as va- 
ried by local causes. Oiif form coiiHlsts of four sta- 
tionary magnets in whose lh«M is suspended a delicate 
magnetic needle; the ulwmgc in the poHltlon of this nee- 
dle as the instrument is plseod a< ilitfiMent points gives a 
means of comparing the cinTesponiling i*xtonial forces. 

VMiorum (va-ri-6"ruin), a. [In the phrase va- 
riorum edition, a ljulf- translation ol L. (idiiitt 
cum notis variorum, edition with notes of vari- 
ous persons; variorum, gen. pi. of varius, vari- 
ous; see variou}i.~\ Noting an edition of some 
work in which the notes of different commen- 
tators are inserted : as, a vanorum edition of 
Shakspert'. 

various (va'ri-us), a. [< L. varinn^ diverse, 
various, party-colored, variegated, also chang- 
ing, changeable, tickle, etc. Hcmco ult . varirtif, 
vary, variant, varieynta, etc.] 1. Differing from 
one another; different; diverse; manifold: as, 
men of varioun occupations. 

8u many and so mrioutt laws arc given. 

Milton, P. L, xll. 282. 
How varioug, how tormenting, 

Are my Miseries I Conirreve, Seinclo, i. 1. 

2. Divers; several. 

Dukes of the most modern Austria . . . have all of them 
at varimM times borne rule over Uie whole or part of tlio 
older Austria of ix)m hardy. E. A. J*^ceman, Venice, p. 5. 

3. Changeable; uncertain; inconstant; vari- 
able; unfixed. 

My comfort is that their [incn’s) Jiulgnicnt is too weak 
to endanger yon, since by this it confesses that it mistakes 
you, in thinking you irresulved or varimig. 

Donne, Letters, xc. 

The servile suitors watch her mriotie face, 

8he smiles preferuient, or she frowns disgrace. 

Sheridan, I’lio Klvals, Epil. 

4. Exhibiting different characters; variform; 
diversiform; multiform. 

A man so vnriou/t that he seemed to bo 

Mot one, hut all mankind's epitunie. 

Drini^n, Ahs. and Achit., i. 546. 

6. Having a diversity of features ; not uniform 
or monotonous ; diversified. 

My grandfather was of a variomt life, beginning first at 
court, whore, after lie had spent most part of his means, 
he became a soldier, and mude his fortune with his swora 
at tho siege of St. duintuns in Fruiicu and t»thcr ware. 

Lord Herbert uf Cherburu, Life (cd. Howells), p. 24. 

A happy ruml scat of mn'mof view. 

MUton, P. L., iv. 247. 

A mriouji host they came whose ranks display 

Eacii nuxic in whii'h the warrior meets the tight. 

Seott, Vision of Don Koderick, The Vision, st. 57. 

It is a common belief that Mr. Wehstei- was a mriow 
reader ; and I think it is trge 

H. Choate, Addresses, p. 28,5. 

variously (va'ri-us-li), adr. In various or dif- 
ferent ways; diversely; multifariously. 

variousness (va'ri-us-nes), n. The character 
or state of being various ; variety ; multifari- 
ousuess. 

variscite (vai*'i-si<), n. f< L. Varisda, Voigt- 
land (now pari of Saxony), + -ife'A] A hydrous 
phosphate of nlnininiutn, occurring in crystal- 
line or reniform crusts of a bright-green color. 

variz (va'riks), w. ; pi. varirtm (varM-sez). [= 
F. varicv = Sp. variz, rarirr = Pg. varix = 
It. varicv, < L. vanx {rariv-), a tlilated vein, < 
varuu. bent, str<»tched: s<*e varus.'] 1. Als- 
normal dilatation or tortuosity of a vein or 
other vessel of tin* body; also, a vein, artery, 
‘>r lympliatie thus dilated or tortuous; a vari- 
cose vessel. — 2. [NIj.] In vouch., a mark or 
Hcur on the 8ui’fHC4‘ of u shell denoting a for- 
mer position of the lip of the apert-nre, which 
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has passed on with the periodical growth of 
the shell. Varices are conspicuous in some 
univalves. Bee cuts under murex and triton, 
— Aneurlsmal variz. See aneurumal. - Lympbatlo 
varlZt dilatation of the lymphatic vesseU. 

varlet (viir'let), n. [< ME. variety verlet, < OF. 
varltit, also vaslet, vallet, vadlet, valet, F. valet, 
a groom, younker, squire, stripling, youth, ser- 
vant, for **vassalet,<,'6nj. ^vassaletus, dim. of vas- 
sallus, a servant, vassal : see vassal. Doublet 
of valet.] 1. Originally, a very young man of 
noble or knightly birth, serving an apprentice- 
ship in knightly exercises and accomplishments 
wliile awaiting elevation to the rank of knight ; 
hence (because such youths served as pages 
or personal servants to the knights who had 
charge of them), a body-servant or attendant. 
(Bee valet.) The name was also given to the 
city bailiffs or serjeants. 

One of these laws [of Kichard II.] enacts ** that no mr- 
leU called yeomen ’* should wear liveries ; the other, “ that 
no livery should be given under colour of a Gild nr frater- 
nity, or of any other association, whether of gentry or ser- 
vants, or of commonalty.*’ 

Engluh f?ad«(E. E. T. 8.), p. cxlvlii. 

Call here my varlet; 1*11 unann again. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 1. 
Why, you were best get one o’ the varlete of tho city, a 
Serjeant. B. Jonium, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 

Three vaxlets that the king had hir’d 

Did likely him betray. 

BoUn Hood Reaeuing WUl Stutly (Child’s Ballads, V. 288). 
2. Hence, one in a subordinate or menial posi- 
tion ; a low fellow ; a Hcoiindrel ; a rascal ; a 
rogue : a term of contempt or reproach. 

Was not this a scdltiouH wrZrf, to tell them this to their 
beards'/ Latitner, Jld Soriiion bef. Edw. VI., 1541). 

Ana. My name Is .Ananias. 

Svb. Out, the mrlei 
That cozened the apostles t 

B, .loneon, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Well. I am glad you ai'c not the dull, insensible varlet 
you pretended to be. Sheridan, Tho Itivals, iv. 2. 

3t. Tho coal -card now calhid tho knave or jack 
(in French, valet). 

varletessf (vilr'let-es), w. [< varlet + -rw-v. J A 
female varlet ; a waiting-woman. liivhardson, 
Clarissa Harlowe, 1, xxxi. 

varletry (var'lot-ri), w. [< varlet + -ry; see 
-cry.] Tho rabble; the crowd; the mob. 

The shouting varletry 

Of censuring Kome. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 56. 

varmin, varmint (var'miu, var'mint), n. Dia- 
lectal variants of vermin. Also varment. 

Among the topmost leaves ... a dark l(H)king savage 
was nestled, partly eoricj*aled by the trunk of tho tret}, and 
lartly exiK)Bed, as though iotiking down . . . to ascertain 
he ett'eet produced by ids treacherous aim. . . . “This 
must be looked to!” said the scout. . . . “Cncas, . . . 
we have need of all our we’piiiis to bring the cunning 
varment from his roost." 

J. F. Cooper, bast of Mohicans, vlii. 
The low public-house . . . was the rendezvous of tlie 
ress gang, . . . who were one and all regarded In the 
ght of mean kidnappers and spies varmint, as the com- 
mon peo])le esteemed tiieni. 

Mrg. Oaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, i. 

varnish (var'nish), n. [< ME. vernysh, rvr- 
uisvh, vernysche = 1), veruis = MHG. jirnis, G. 
tirniss = Bw'. fcrmi.s.'ta = Dan. ferula, < OF. (and 
F.) vernis, varnish (<*f. vernis, adj., polished), 
= lY. vermtz = Bp. hernis, haruiz = rg. rerniz 
= It. vernivc (> NGr. fiipvihi), (ML. vvrnivium, 
f]r?rwi>ttww)i varnish; see varnish, v.] 1. A so- 

lution of resinous matter, formiiifj: a clear lim- 
])id fluid capable of hardening without losing 
its transparency; used by painters, gilders, 
cabinet-makers, and others for coating over tho 
surface of their work in order to give it a shin- 
ing, transparent, and hard surface, capable of 
resisting in a sealer or less degree the influ- 
ences of air and moisture. The resinous substanceB 
most commonly employed for vamishes are amber, anline, 
coital, mastic, rosin, sandarac, and shellac, w'hich may be 
colored with amotto, aspbtiU, gamlHige, saffron, turmeric, 
or dragon's-blood. The solvents are («) fixed or volatile 
oils or mixtures of them (as linseed-oil or spirits of tur- 

f tentine), and (6) concentrated alcohol or methylated spir- 
ts ; hence the varnishes are divided into two classes, oil- 
varniehee and fipirit-vamishee. 

VanUgh, tliat makes ceilings not only sliine, but last. 
Bacon, Vain Glory (ed. 1887). 
'I'o Greatorex’s. and there he showed me his varniah, 
which he huili Invented, which appears oveiy whit as 
good, upitii a stick w liich he hath done, as the Indian. 

Pepyg, Diary, I. 424. 

2. Tlmt which resemblcfi varnish, either iiai- 
nrally or artificially ; a glossy or lustrous ap- 
pearance. 

So doe I more the BHcriHl Tongue esteem 
Cl'hougli plaine and rurall it do ratlier seem, 

Then schtadd Athenian ; and Diuinltie, 

For onoly vamiah, haue but Verity). 

Sylvcaler, tr. of Dn Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


vami^-troe 

The wmUh of the holly and ivy. Maowkty. 

3. An artificial covering to give a fair appear- 
ance to any act or conduct: outside snow; 
gloss; palliation; ‘^whitewash.” 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence, 

And set a double vamiah on the fame 

The Frenchman gave you. Shak., Hamlet, iv. L 188. 

Count Orioff, whose gigantic figure was all in a blase 
with Jewels, and in whose demeanour the untamed fero- 
city of the Scythian might be discerned tluough a thin 
vamiah of French jioliteness. 'Macaulay, Mme.l)’Arblay. 

4. In ceram., the glaze of pottery or porcelain. 
—Amalgam, amber, antiseptic, aaphalt vamiah. 

Bee the qualifying words.— Butok vamsh, a natunil 
varnish or lacquer, the product of several trees (see var- 
niah tree), chiefly the Burmese or Martaban varnish, con- 
sisting of the sap of Mataruirr/um uaitata. This is a thick, 
viscid, grayish, terebinthinous substance, soon turning 
black on exposure, and drying veiw slowly. Nearly every 
vessel in Burma, whether for holding liquids or solids. Is 
lacquered with this substance, as well as furniture, idols, 
temples, etc.— FTench vamlali, a varnish made by dis- 
solving white shellac in alcohol. Sometimes a little gum 
sandarac is added.— Lac vamlsb. Same as lacquer.-- 
Lac water-vamlsh. see ^aec. -Lithographic vaz^ 
nlsh. See lithographic.— "Biay vamiBh. Same as piny 
reftin. Seeping- and — Prmters’ Vanilah. See 

pr//drr. — Sealing-wax varnish Bee aealing-wax.- 
Shellac varnish. Bee Varnish oolora See 

coUrr —Varnish sumac. See aumae. 

varnish (vllr'nish), v. [Early mod. E. also var- 
nish; < ME. veruysshen, vernisvlien =s D. vernis- 
sen = G. iirnissen = Hw. feruissa = Dan. fer- 
nissv,< OF. (and F.) vernissvr, varnish, sleek, 
glaze over with varnish, == Bp. barnizar = Pg. 
{en)vcrnizar = It. verniviarv, also vernicare (cf. 
NGr. litgvLKiaC,nv, varnish); from tho noun, but 
perhaps in part from tho orig. verb, OF, wrnir 
())<?njm-), varnish, perhaps < ML. as if ^vitriniroy 
lit. ‘ glaze,’ < ML. vitriuus ( > Pr, vvirin), of glass, 
glassy, < vitrum, glass: see vitrine. The Kora, 
forms of the noun are somewhat im‘gular; the 
Sp. Pg. It. are prob. due in part to the OF.] 

1. irans. 1. To lay varnish on for the purpose 
of decorating or protecting the surface. Bee 
varnish, ?/,, 1. 

Wei hath this millere vernyaahed his heed ; 

Ful pale tic was fordronken, and nut reed. 

Chaucer, Ecove’s'l’ale, 1, 229. 

* The Iron parts are varniahed, either with a fat varnish 
or the residuum of some turpentine varnish. 

Workahop Receipta, Ist ser., p. 234. 

2. To cover with something that gives a fair 
external ayipearanee; give an improved ap- 
pearance to. 

A wither’d hennit, five-score winters worn. 

Might shako off fifty, looking in her eye :• 

Beauty doth varnuh age, as if ncw-boro, 

And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. 

Shak., 1. L. L.. iv. 8. 244. 
Close ambition, vamiah' d o’er with zeal. 

Milton, P. L., II. 485. 

3. To give an attractiVo external appearance to 
by rhetoric ; give a f&ir coloring to ; gloss over ; 
palliate: as, to varnish errors or deformity. 

The Ghurch of Kome hath hitherto prjictised and doth 
profess the same adoration to the sign of the cross and 
neither less nor otlicr than is due unto Christ himself, 
howsoever they vamiah and qualify their sentence. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v, 65. 

Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to vamiah crimes. 

Addiaon, C'atu, ii. 2. 

Varnished glase. See glaze. 

II. intrans. To apply varnish, in a general 
sense. 

Varnisher (var'nisb-er), n. [< varnish + -rrL] 

1. One who vamishes, or whose occupation is 
to varnish. — 2. One vviio disguises or palliates ; . 
one who gives a fair external appearance (to) ; 
one who glosses over. 

Thou vamiaker of fools, and cheat of all tho wise. 

P(q>e, Jmit. of Earl of Rochester, On Silence. 

varnishing-day (vilr'nish-ing-da), n, A day 
before the opening of a picture exhibition on 
which exhibitors have the privilege of re- 
touching or varnishing their pictures after they 
have been placed ou the walls, 
varnish-polish (var'nish-poFish), «. Bee pol- 
ish^. 

vamish-tree (var'nish-tre), n. Any one of sev- 
eral trees of which the sap or some secretion 
serves as a lacquer or varnish. The most important 
of these is the Japan varnish- or laoquor-tree (see lacquer- 
tree): also of high importance is tho black, Burmese, or 
Martaban vamish-tree, Mrianorrhma uaitata, tlie theetsee 
of the Burmese, a tree of 50 or 60 feet, yielding on incision 
a sap of an extremely blistering property which forms a 
lacquer of very extensive local use (see mack vamiah, un- 
der vamiah). In India the marking-nui, or Bylhet varnish- 
tree, Semecarpua Anacardium, with one or ‘two allied 
species, yields in its fruit an excellent black varnish, as 
does Hmigama longifolia in its bark. Tliese all belong to 
the A nacardiaeeae. See Hymensea and AleurUaa. — Fuse 
varnisb-trsb, the tree-of-heaven, AUantua glanduloaa.— 
Moreton Bi^ varnlsli-tite. Bee rsneoeefo*.— Mew 
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onuuuu JMlllja-tojfc a raWaoe^ ol the Andea 

In Peru and the United fiftatea of Colombia (formerly New 
aranada), Elmagia utUU^ which secretes in the axils of the 
stipules a resinous substance employed by the natives as 
a useful and ornamental varnish, 
varairil-wattle (var'nish-wotn), w. See %oatUe, 
▼arrey, n. See varry, 

yarriated (var'i-a-ted), a, [Also variated; < 
varry + In /<cr., stepped orbat- 

tlemented with the merlons or solid projec- 
tions pointed bluntly, and the crenelles or open- 
ings also pointed in the same way, but re- 
versed: from the resemblance of the shapes 
produced to vair. Also variatedy nr da, 
Varronian (va-ro'hi-an), a. [< L. rarronianus, 
< Farro(n‘) fVarro (sec def.).] Pertaining to 
anyone of the name of Varro, especially to the 
Roman scholar Marcus Tcreiitius Varro (1 16 to 
about 27 B. c.). 

The “Farronian plays" were the twenty which have 
come down to us, alona with one which has been lost. 

Jffncf/e, Brit., XXIV. 98. 


yary (va'ri), v, ; pret. and pp. varied, ppr.-rary- 
iny. [< ME. varien, varyen, < OF. (and F. ) varier 
= Sp. Pg. variar = It. varmre, < L. variare, tr. 
change, alter, make different, intr, change, be 
different, vary, < variuSy different, various: see 
varunus,'] I. tram, 1. To change; alter: as, to 
vary the conditions of an experiment. 

It hath diuersc times also happened that the appella- 
tion of some of these people liaue come to be varied and 
changed. 

Vergtegany Rest, of Decayed Intelligenoo (ed. 1628X p. 17. 

2. To diversify; modify; relieve from unifor- 
mity or monotony. 

Once more 1*11 mark how love can varg wit. 

Shak y L. L, U, Iv. 8. 100. 
Uml hath hero 

Varied his bounty so with new delights. 

MUUtUy r. L., v. 431. 

3. To change to somet}iiu|r else ; transmute. 

Gods, that never change their state, 

Varg oft their love and hate. 


yarry, yarrey (var'i), n.; pi. Vftrrics, varreys 
(-iz). [See vairy, vair.'] In har.y one of the 
separate compartments of the fur vair: a rare 
bearing. 

yarsal (vftr'sal), a, A reduction of univarsal 
tor universal. " [Colloq.] 

I believe there is nut sucii another in the varsal world. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, li. 
Every vcuraal soul in the library were gone to bed. 

ScoU. 

yarsity (var'si-ti), w.; pi. varsitifK (-tiz). A 
reduction of U7iivnr.^ityfor uni varsity: used in 
English universities, and affoci-ed to some ex- 
tent in American colleges. 

'E [Parson] coom'd to the i>arish wi’ lots o’ Varrity debt. 

Tennymm, Northern Farmer, New Style. 

Varsoyienne (var-sd-vi-eiP), f^^m. of 

Varsovien, of or pertaining to Warsaw, < Far- 
sovie ((I. Warsahau, Pol. 1F(frs;!awa), Warsaw.] 
1. A dance which apparently origiiial-ed in 
Prance about 1853, in imitation of tlu^ Polish 
mazurka, polka, and nulowa. — 2. Music for 
such a dance, or in its rhythm, which is triple 
and rather slow, with strong ac(*ent on the 
first beat of every second ineasur<*. 
yartabed, yartabet (vilr'ta-bed, -bet), n. [ Ar- 
menian.] In the Armenian f 7/., one of an or- 
der of clergy, superior to th<' ordinary pric -^ts, 
whose special function is teaching. Trie title 
means ^ doctor^ or ‘teacher.' 

Armenia has always been honourably distinguished for 
the interest the church has taken in education. A dis- 
tinct order of the liiorarcliy has lndoe<l been set apart for 
that purpose; its members are known by the name of Var^ 
taheds. They rank between a Bishop and a Priest. 

J. J/. Neale, Kastorn Church, i. 99. 


WttUt r, To Phyllis. 

We are to vary the customs according to the time and 
the country where the scene of action lies. 

Dryden, Parallel of l*oetry and raiiiting. 

4. To make of different kinds ; make diverse 
or different one from another. — Sf. 'Fo express 
variously; diversify in terras or forms of ex- 
pression. 

The man hath no wit thatoamiot, from (he rising of the 
lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deserved jiraise on 
my palfry. • Shak., lltni. V., lii. 7. 8f>. 

6. In music, to embellish or alter (a melody or 
theme) without really changing its identity. 
See variation y 9. 

n. intrans. 1. To alter or be altered in any 
raanntu*; suffer a partial change; appear in 
diflercnl or various forms; be modified; be 
changeable. 

Fortune’s mood 

VarieH again. Shak., Pericles, iil., Pnd. 
Who can believe what varies every day. 

Nor ever was nor will be at a stay? 

Dryden, Hind and Panthei*, ii. ;i0. 

2. To differ or be different; be unlike or di- 
verse : as, the laws of different countries vary. 

Zif alle it so be, that Men of Greco ben (Jrlstene, zltthey 
uanen from oure Fcithe. Mamleinlle, rravels, j). 18. 
She that mriett from me in tielief 
Gives groat presumption that she loves me not. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, lii. 4. 
1 have not been enriousas to the spelling ot Die Names 
of I*laces, limits. Fruits. Animals, Arc,, which in many of 
the remoter parts are given at the pleasure of 1’ravellors, 
and vary uceording to tholr different Hnmoui s. 

Vampier, Voyages, i., Pref. 

3. 'Po become unlike one’s self ; uiulergo varia- 
tion, as in purpose or opinion. 


Vamna (var'q-nll), a. [< 8kt. varuuay a deity 
(see def.); cf. Gr. ovpavu^y heaven, Uranus: see 
UranMH.] In Uind. inyth.y a deity represented 
in the Vedic hymns as of very great.aml mani- 
fold powers — the guardian" of immortality, 
cherisner of truth, the seizer and ])unisher of 
ill-doers, the tiorgiver of sins, protector of the 
good, and the like. Ijattcrly he becanio the god of 
waters. Ho is represented latei* as a white-skinned man, 
four-armed, riding on a water-monster, generally with a 
iinose in one of his hands and a club In another, with 
which he seizes and punishes the wicked. 

varus^ (va'rus), n . ; pi. van (-ri). [NL., < L. vd- 
ruHy bent, stretched, or grown inward, awry, 
knock-kueod.] 1. A deformity cliaracterized 
by inversion of the foot. See talipes varus. — 

2, A knock-kneed man. I’he phrase yenu varum is 
employed by medical writers as synnnyiiious with how- 
legs, knock-knee being expressed by yenu valyurn, 

3. [cap.] [NL. (Ht&l, 1865).] A genus of he- 
mipterous insects . — TallpeB varua Hoe talipes. 

vams*-^ (va'rus), n. [NL., < L. vArus, a pimple, 
blotch.] Acne.— Varus comedo, a pimplo resulting 
from retention of the secretion within the sebaceous duct ; 
comedo; blackhead; face-worm. 

▼arveled, varvelled (viir'veld), a. [< varveUs 
+ -ed^.] In her., having the rings called var- 
vels attached : said of the leg of a hawk when 
Twed as a bearing. Compare helkd, and see cut 
under A la cuisse. Also rerveled. 

Varvels (var'velz)> n. pi. [Also vervels; < OF. 
mn'velles, P. vervellesy varvels for a hawk, prob. 
same as vervellesy vcrtevellesy tlie hinges of a gate, 
< ML. vertibella, a hinge, dim. of LL. vertibn- 
Imi, a joint, ML. also a pair of tongs; ef. It. 
hertovello, a fish-net, also It. dial, bertuvely berta- 
veUe, bertarel, a fish-net, bird-net, = OF. verveily 
verveuU verzeul, verveux, F. venwux (ML. venult- 
nm)y a ilsh-net, hoop-net; < Ii. vertercy turn : see 
vme^, vertebra,] In faUxmry, rings, usually of 
placed on the legs of a hunting-hawk, on 
which the owner’s name is engraved. Bee cut 
under d la ci^isse. 


He would vary, an<l try both wnya in turn. Bacon. 

4 . To deviate; dej»ari; swerve. 

Varj/iny from the riglit rule of reason. lAwke. 

5. To alter or change in succession; follow 
alternately; alternate. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
i'aiii in her lu'cast, and vary in her face. 

Addiwn, Cato, ill. 7 

6. To ilisagrec* ; be at variance. 

In jndg<‘rncni of her siilistaiico thus they vary, 

And tlius Diey vary in judgement of her seat ; 

For some lier chair up to the brain do carry, 

Some till list it down into the stomach's heat. 

SirJ. Davies, Immortal, of Soul. 
7t. To 1 urn out otherwise. 

Aiihonged be swich <x>ii, were he iny brother ! 

And HO lie shal, for It ne may noght varyen. 

Chaucer, 'J’roilus, li, 1021. 

8. In math. anuJysiSy to be subject to continual 
increase or decrease: as, a cpiautity conceiveii 
to varpy or have different values in the same 
eouatiori. One (piantity is fuiid vnri/ directly as an- 
otiier when if tlie one is increased or diminisiicd the other 
increases or diminishes in some detlnlte proportion. 
Quantities vnrtf inversely when if one is increased (»r dlinln- 
ished the other is propiirtioiially diminished or increased 

9. In hiol.y to be varied or subject to variation, 
ns by natural or artificial selection; exhibit 
variation. See variability y 2, oariatiotiy 8, and 
rariciijy 6 — Varsdng hare. See Aar^i, i. 

varyt(va'ri), w. [ivaryyV.] Alteration; change; 
variation. 

Renege, afllrm, and tuni their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and varyot their masters 

Shak., liOnr, li. 

vary-colored (va'ri-kuFprd), «. An erroneous 
spelling of varicolored. 

vas (vas), 71 . ; pi. vasa (va'sft). [< L. vnsy a vt-s- 
sel : see vascy iiessel.] In (mat. and zoiH.y a vas- 
cuhmi or vessel, as a tube, duet, or eonduit eon- 
veyiiig blood, lymph, or other fluid. -Vasa aber- 
rantia. (a) slender arteries which occasionally 
connect the iirachial or the axillary artery with one of the 
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arteries of the forearm, usually the radial, (h) The aberrant 
ducts of the testis. See aherram. (c) Bile^ucti mnning 
an unusual course in the liver.— Vasa affersntia* the 
afferent vessels of a lymphatic gland ; the small branches 
into which a lymphatic or lacteal vessel divides before 
entering a gland.— Vasa ambulacralia cava, hollow 
ambulacral vessels ; certain diverticula or csecal prolon- 
gations of the I'olian vesicles and ambulacral ring in echi- 
noiierms. - Vasa brevla. (a) The gastric branches of the 
splenic artery : live to seven small branches distributed to 
the fundus and greater curvature of the stomach, (h) Trib- 
utaries to the splenic vein, corresponding to the arterial 
vasa brevia.- Vasa centraUa, the central vessels (artery 
and vein) of the o])tic nerve.— vasa CbyllfCXU. Same as 
vasa lactAa.— Vasa efferentia. (a) The efferent tubules 
of the testis : from twelve to twenty ducts which receive 
the seminal iluid from the vessels of the rete testis, and 
transmit it to the epididymis, forming in their course con- 
voluted conical musses, the coni vuseiilosi, which together 
constitute the globus major, (p) The efferent lymphatic 
vessels: usually small ones, that soon unite into a larger 
one. — Vaaa Oraaflana. i^amo as vasa epere7itia (a).-- 
Vaaa infercntla. Bomo as vasa aferentui.—VtuiB, in- 
. teatilUB tenuis, from twelve to fifteen slendor branches 
of the superior mesenteric artery, distributed to the je- 
jiinuiu and ileum.- Vasa lactea,the lucteals; the small 
chyliforoiis vessels of the intestine. - Vasa lympbatioa, 
lymphatic vessels. 8eo cuts under lymphatic.— VtJUi.XBO'- 
ta, the straight tubules of the testis : fi’oni twenty to thirty 
short ducts formed by the union of the seminiferous tu- 
bules, and discharging into the vessels of the retatestia— 
Vasa vasonun, small blood-vessels supplying the walls 
of other larger vessels.— Vaaa vorticosa, the veins of 
till! outer part of the choroid coat of the eye, which con- 
verge fi*om all directions to form four or five principal 
trunks — Vaa doferena, the excretory duct of the testis, 
or its eipiivident. In man it is a cuntiimiitiuii of Dio epi- 
didymis, beginning at the lower part of the globus minor, 
and ascending with the spermatic rord through the ingui- 
nal ring to the base of the bladder, where it becomes en- 
lurgerl and sacculated, and ffnally unites with Die duct of 
the vcsiciila semiimlis to form the ejaculntory duct. It is 
about two feet in length, being greatly convoluted, and an 
eighth of an inch in diameter 'J'he duct which receives 
this name In various animals differs greatly in anatomical 
character. Hoe cuts under Tremntoda, Astewidse, and yer- 
7na)‘itun.-~ VaB doferexiB mulieria, a Fallopian tube.— 
Vas prominens, the spirally ntiiulng vessel in the ac- 
cessory spiral ligament of the cochlea. • Vaa aplrale. a 
sniali bliN>d-vessel of (he cochlea, situated opposite Die 
Ollier rods of Cortf, on the under surface .of the basilar 
inemlirHiie. 

Vasa (v>i's|l), »/. In ornith., samo an Faza. 
vasal (va'Hal), (t. PortaiiiiniJ: to a vas or ves- 
Rol ; ospocially, portuifiiiij? t.o the blood- vossels. 
vasalium (VH-sa'li-imi), n.; pi. vasalia (-ft). 
[NL. : Hoo vas . ] Vu sen lar tinsno proper ; entJo- 
l-liolnim; cadarhiin; tlio (‘piiheliiim-liko layer 
of ooUk or vascular carptd, which lines the 
olosod cavities of the body, such as the serous 
surfaces of ihc thorax, abdomen, and pericar- 
dium, ami the interior of the heart, arteries, 
V(‘ins, ami ol lier V(*sKelH. 
vascula, n. 1*1 uml of rascnlum, 
vascular (vas'ko-lllr), a. [= F. vasculaire = 
Bp. I’g. vascular =: It . vascula rcy rascolare, < NL. 

* vasentarisy < L. rasculatn, a small vessel: see 
rascal uni.] 1. In anal, and zobl.: (a) Of or 
liertainin;^ to vessels wliieh convoy fluids; of 
or pertaining to the conveyance or circulation 
of fluids, especially blood, lymph, and chyle; 
circulatory: us, the vascular system; a vascular 
function or act. ion. Homo vHHcular ayHtcmH ore ape* 
eifled as hlood-vascidar, lymph-vascular, and water-vascu- 
lar. See uIho chylaifueous. 

Remotely dependent, however, iih the gcncalH of motion 
iH on digfHtive, vascular, roHpiratory, mid othei Mtriie- 
tiircH, and Iniiiiediutely dependent an it Ih on contractile 
HtnictiireH, itK moat imfK>rtmit dependence rcniainB to ho 
iiumcd . . . . the initiator or primary geiicxatorpf motion 
is Die NorvoUH SyHtem. // Spencer, ITin. of rsychol., |2. 

Tlie iimcliliiery of circiilntioii Is two KotH of v(>RHel8 - 
Die liMuniilic, or vavc-ular HyHtom proper, eoriMiHtliig of the 
heart, ariorlcH, vcIiim, and ciipilluricH toy the blooU-circu- 
lution , and the lyinjilnitie, eoiiNisting of lymidi-hcarta 
mid vcrhcIh, for the How of Jyninli. . . TIiobo tiMHues 
whuHe eMiiillHrien are large enough foi Die piumage of all 
Die coimtitiieiitB of Die hlood are said to he vascidar; 
Diohc which inily feed by Huckiiig up eeiiain eonatitiientB 
of Die blood, and have no deinoiiHtrubie eapillarioB, arc 
called iion-VHHcular. Cows, Key to N. A BlT*dH, p. 196. 

(h) Containing; vessels for tlie circulation of flu- 
ids; especially, well jirovidc'd with small blood- 
vessels: as, muscle ami bom* art! very luiscniar 
tiHsues: cartilaKm ami cuticle ure no\\~rttscitlar ; 
u rascuiar Uimnv . — 2. In hot.: (a) (/orisistiiijv of, 
relating; to, or furnished with vessels or ducts: 
applitul i-o th<^ tissnes of plants that are coni- 
jiosed of or furnisIuMi with (!lonp;ate<l cells or 
vessels for the cin‘ulation of sa]). (b) Of or per- 
tainijuf to the hitcher or phaTierogamous plants, 
th<‘se uniformly conlaininK more or less clearly 
definefl vcssx'ls or ducts.- vaacular archea. See 
visceral arches, under vmwrnl. - Vaacular cake, the pla- 
centa. I itare. ) Vasculax centera, the centerH in the 
mednllu and Hpinid cord which an* HiipiMiHed to control 
dilatutioii and contntcDon of Die bliMfd-veHSelb. - Vaa- 
cular cryrptogaxna, cryptogutnH m which Die tisHueii 
e,onBiHt more or Ickh of true vsiHculai tisHiie. TheBe are 
(•(U'xteimive with the Ptendophyta, or Ho-called higher 
cryptogams - Vascular ganglions or glands. Bee 
gland. - Vascular glomerulus. .Sce ylmnerulue.— 
Vascular plants, plants in which the structure is made 
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up in pari of vascular tissue or vessels. They compose 
the Svermophyta, or ordinary flowering plants, and the 
Pteridophyta, or vascular cryptogams (see above) : some- 
times technically called VeunnUares (which seeX—Vasou- 
lar Btimulant, a remedy which accelerates the flow of 
blood through the vessels. -Vasoular lygtBm. Sec def. 
1 and Vascular tissue, (a) Any tissue perme- 

ated with blood-vessels, or other vessels large enough to 
convey blood-disks or lymph coipiiscles. (6) See mseUium. 
(c) In <>»£., tissue composed of vessels or ducts; the flbrovas- 
cular system -Vascular tonic, a remedy which causes 
contraction of the finer blood-vessels. —Vascular tumor. 
(a) An aneurism, (b) A tumor composed chiefly of an ag- 
glomeration of dilated terminal blood-vessels, (c) A tumor 
which contains an iibnorrnally large number of blood-vos- 
aels, bleeding profusely on the slightest injuiy. (dt) Blood- 
ing internal hemorrhoids.— Water-vascular system. 
See water-vaifculfir. 

Vasculares (vas-ka-la'rez), a. ph [NL., pi. of 
L. vascularis f vaHcular: hoo vascular/] In Do 
Candolle’H systom of clasHification (IHJH), a 
name givou to that division of the voj?otable 
kingdom more usually called Phaucrogamia or 
PhsenogamiUj including also the Ptcridophgta; 
or ferns and their allies, and so named from the 
presence of vascular tissue, which is wanting in 
all lower cryptogams, (lernparo Cellulares. 

▼ascillarity (vas-ku-lar'i-ti), n. [< vascular + 
-ity/] The character or condition of being vas- 
cular. 

vascularization (vaB'''kii-ljir-i-za'Hlion), u. [< 
vascularize + -athut/] Thci jirocess of becom- 
ing vascular, as by i bc formation of new blood- 
vessels. 

vascularize (vas'ku-liir-iz), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
vascularized^ ppr. vascularizing, [< vascular + 
-ixfc.j To render vascular. Micros. Science^ 
XXXr. IGH. 

vascularly (vas'ku-ljir-li), adv. Ho as to be vas- 
cular; by UKMins of vessels; as regards the vas- 
cular system. 

The (MuiclUBloti Is drawn that ‘'multiple buds, one 
springing from another and being vatieularly cuniiected 
tnerowltn, ought to he considerdd as normal rainitlca- 
tioiiB." NaturCt XLIl. 21«. 

vasculiform (vas'ku-li-form), a. [< L. tuts- 
culum^ a small vessel, + forma^ form.] In 
bot,<t having the form of a vessel like a flower- 
pot. 

vasculomotor (vas'kii-lo-mo'-'tor), a. [< L. vas~ 
culunif a small vessel,’ 4-* wo^orj’iuover.] Same 
as vasomotor, 

vasculose (vas'ku-lds), a, and w. [= F. vascii- 
Uiux = Sp. vasmUm s= It. vascoloso, < NL. *^vaH- 
culoHUHy < L. vasculunij a small vessel : see vascu- 
lum.] I. a. Same as vascular. 

II. w. In chem., the substance constituting 
the principal part of the vessels of plants. 

vasculum (vas'ku-him), a.; pi. va.^cula (-Ik). 
[NL., < L. vascniimi, a small vessel, the seed- 
capsule of certain plants, LL. also a small bee- 
hive, dim. of L. vasy a vessel; see vascj vessel."] 1 . 
A botanist’s case or box for carrying specimens 
as lie collects them, it Ih uHually inade of tin, and it 
about 18 iiiaheg long, oval-uylindriual in oroHS eectlon, be- 
ing 0 inches wide and 4 inuhoB deep, with a Bimplo cover 
opening for nearly the whole length. 

2, 111 bot.^ same as ascidiuvij 2. — 3. In anat. : 
(a) A small vessel; a vas. (b) The penis. 

vase (vils or viiz), it. [Formerly also vause, ear- 
lier as L., ill the pi. rasa, used with added F. pi., 
vasa^s; = 1). vaas = 0. rase = Dan. t^ase = Sw. 
vas, < F. va.se, OF. rase, vaze, = Hj). Pg. vaso = 

l t. vase, vasoj < L. ras, also vasum (rarely vasu.s)y 
pi. vasa, iiout., a vessel, also an imidement or 
utensil, pi. equipments, baggage; ef. Bkt. vasa- 

na, a receptacle, b().v, basket, jar, vdsns, a gar- 
ment, < vaSf put on, clothe (cover); see vest 
and ircrti*!. Hence ult. vessel, v.Hravasat('. Ac- 
cording to the F. proii. (.viiz), and to the time 
when the word vase appears to have been taken 
into K. (between 1660 and 1700), the reg. E. 
prou. would bo vaz, wit,h a tendency to make it 
conform to the apparent analogy of base, case, 
etc. — that is, to proiiouiieo it vas. At the same 
time, the recency of the word, and its association 
with art, have toiidc'd to encourage the attempts 
to pronouuee it us F., namely vkz, in the 18th 
century absurdly rendered also as vkz, the word 
being found accordingly in the spelling vausc. 
In the latter part of the 18th century the wonl 
was pronounced vas by Hheridan, Scott, Ken- 
rick, Perry, Ihichanau, vaz by Walker (who 
savs he ha.s “uniformly heard it pronounced” 
so), Smith, Johnston, and vaz by Elnhiiiston, 
the last pronunciation, vkz, beinguseti, accord- 
ing to Walker, “sometimes by people of refine- 
ment ; but this, being too refined for the general 
ear, is now but seldom Inuird” (though Ellis 
says (in 1874) that it is the most familiar to him). 
The pron, vkz, now affected by many, is a more 
successful attempt to imitate the present F. 
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pronunciation. In the 18th century the sound 
ii in foreign words, except before r, was almost 
always rendered kby English speakers (cf. spa^ 
often written spaw, pron. spft, G. ja, written 
yaw (yk), etc.).] 1. A hollow vessel, generally 
high in projicrtion to its horizontal diameter, 
and decorative in character and purpose. The 
term is Bometimes reiirioted to such veisels when made 
without covers and without handles, or with two eciual 

and Bymmetnoal 
handles ; but In 
the widest sense, 
as in speaking of 
Greek and other 
ancient vases, ves- 
sels of any form 
whatever are in- 
cluded. As a 
branch of art de- 
velopment, by far 
the most impor- 
tant production 
of vases was that 
of the ancient 
Greeks during 



vmw-pftliitlag 

Aooustlo yass. B6eseoiiiMa--l]luuubnyaM,aUurge 
vaae at the Alhambra near Granada, which Is s unique 
specimen of pottery, and the finest specimen known of 
the ware of Malaga.— Baoohio TSM. 8ee Sacehie,^ 
Barberlnl vase, same as Portland mw.— Borghese 
vase, a large Ureoo-Boman vase of white marble with 
bas-reliefs representing the thiasus of Bacchus, preserved 
in the Louvre Museum.— Oanoplc vasca See Oanopie. 
— Dionysiac vase. Same as JBaoohio ease.— Enoaustio 
vase. See sneause^.— Btmsoaa vases, a former mis- 
taken name for Greek decorated pottery, duo to the dis- 
covery in Etrurian tombs, in the seventeenth century and 
later, of the first examples of these vases to attract at- 
tention in modem times.— Haudarln vascs. See man- 
dan'n.— Peg-top vase. See pep-top.— PUnlm’s vase. 
See pOgritn.— Portland vase, a remarkable example of 
Greco-ROman cameo-glass with reliefs in opaque white 
glass upon a ground of dark blue, of somewhat doubtful 


subject, but interpreted as having reference to the myth 
of PeleuB and Thetis. This vase, which is Of inches 
high, is preserved in the British Museum. Also called 
Barberim vase. Bee cut iti preceding column.— Pro* 
ftimiera vase, a vase for perfumes, arranged with open- 
ings in the cover through which the fragrance can issue. 
— TOmple 


See Triple vase, a group 

bands of the same material, 



Vase.— Greek A)M)dal Dinos, with 
its stan<l, of 1.4te black-figured style 


Found .'ll Orvieto. 
stand, vt'A inches. 
Flue Arts, Boston. 


height, in 
In Museum of 


the creative period of 
their art history, for 
many centuries pre- 
vious to 200 B. 0. llie 
greater part of the 
Greek vases are in fine 
pottery, unglased, and 
decorated with mono- 
chrome and outline de- 
signs in simple pig- 
ments. They are nota- 
ble not only for the 
great beauty and ap- 
propriateness of niucli 
of the decoration, 
but for the supreme 
elegance, uiiatlainod 
among other peoples, of 
a largo proportion of 
the forms. These Greek 
vases were in actual use 

III antiquity, not only as ornaments, but as utensils for 
the vanous purposes in every-day life. Bee Oreek art 
(under Greek) and vase-painling, and the cuts under the 
names of the diflerent forms of vases, as amphora, eraier, 
hydria, oxybaphon, prochoos, ^tnnm. 

Here were large Iron Vasa's upon Pedestals, the first I 
hud seen of the Kind, paiutod over of a Copper colour. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 188. 

His [Nost'sl widow also sold [In 1712] . . . *'the fine 
Marble Figures and Bustos, curious inlaid Marble Tables, 
Brass and Leaden Figures, and very rich Vauses." 

J. Ashton, Social bife in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 49. 
And, as ho fill’d the reeking vase, 

Let fly a roiiscr in her face. 

Swift, Streplion and Chloe, p. 10. 

There heroes' wits are kept in pond’rous vases, 

And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 254. 

A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant face. 

Like to a lighted alabaster vom. 

Jiyron, Don Juan, viii. 90. 

Hence — 2. An object designed usually for 
ornament, but sometimes for other specific 
purposes, having somewhat the form and ap- 

f iearauco of tho vessel in the primary sense. 

uch vases are often made of marble, or of metal, in an 
antique or pseudo-antique fonn, and are used to hold 
flowers, to decorate gate-po8ti^ monuments, and the like, 
or are pliioed on a socle or pedestal, or in a range on an 
architectural parapet, facade, or frontispiece. Compare 
out under ajfix. 

Titnbs says the Lincoln’s Inn Fields house has a hand- 
some stone front, and had formerly vases upon the open 
balustrade. Jf. and Q., 7tfi ser., V. 848. 

8. The body of the Corinthian and Composite 
capital: soraetimos called tambour or drum , — 



The Portland Vase.— From photograph of the replica by Wedgwood. WM 


vase. ^ 

of three vases, united by bands of 
or by being in contact at the lips or otherwise. Bucli 
vases are often sharply pointed, -so that one could not 
stand alone.— Tripod vase. See tn 2 >od.— Unguen- 
tary vase. See unyuerUary. — Vase k Jacinthe. an or- 
namental vsse to which are attached upon Its sides or 
cover receptacles for bulbs of a flowering plant, as the 
hyacinth, the spikes of the flowers seeming to form part 
of tho design of the vase.— Vase Of a theater, in ane. 
arch., same as acoustic vase.— Vase of Mlthzldates, of 
Ptolemy, or of 8t. Denis, a vase of agate with carved 
ornament of Bacchic character, preserved in the trea- 
sury of tho Abbey of St Denis, to which it was presented 
by Carloman. It was brought from Italy by Charle- 
magne, and according to tradition belonged to Ptolemy 
XI., the father of Cleopatra, and to Mithridates, king of 
PontuB. 

vase-clock (va^'klok), n. A timepiece having 
the general form of a vase.’ in the eighteenth cen- 
tury some clocks were made which told the time by moans 
of two rings, set one upon another and revolving at dif- 
ferent rates of speed, the one for the hours, the ouier for 
tho minutes. Such rings were ooinbined with the body of 
a vaso, BO as to form part of its decoration. 

Vaseful (vas'ful), n, [< vase 4- -ful,"] The quan- 
tity that a vase will contain. 

This [prostration] was followed by a cup of holy water 
and a present to t!ie Bakkas, or carriers, who for tiie con- 
sideration distributed a large earthen vaseful in my name 
to poor pilgrims. Jt. F. Burtort, El-Medinah, p. 891. 

vaseline (vas'e-lin), n, [So named by tho pro- 
prietor of the article ; irreg. < G. was{ser)f wa- 
ter, 4- Gr. tA{aiov), oil, 4- -iwc2.] Same as petro- 
latum, It is a semi-fluid, viscid, nearly colovjoss, bland, 
and neutral material, and is used lu medicine and surgery 
as a vehicle. 

vase-painting (vas'pan^tiug), n. Thc3 decora- 
tion of vases with pigments of any kind, espe- 
cially the decoration of the pottery of the an- 
cient Greeks, which, unless exceptionally, was 
execufed in monochrome tints and outlines in 
unvitrifiablo pigments, it is tho most important of 
the minor arts of ancient Greece. From the variety and 
domestloity of the subjects treated, Greek vase-painting is 
of the greatest importance for the light shed by it upon 
every phase of ancient life ; and from the art side it is 
equally valuable, not only from the tine decorative and 
creative quality which it frequently shows, hut from the 
information which it suppl 'qi regarding the great art of 
Greek painting, which has p '»hcd. The work bears some- 
thing the relation to the pe A that is borne by the comic 
and other illustrated print A tlie painting of the present 
day. H istorically, after the very ancient kindred styles of 
Asia Minor, the i^ean Islands, and the mainland of Greece 
(as at Mycenee and Bparta), in which the rude ornament is 
geometric, or based on plants and animals, usually marine, 
with occasional admission of human figures, Greek vase- 
painting may be subdivided into four styles. (1) The 
Dipylon or early Attic style, so called because the first ex- 
amples recognized were found near the Dlpylun gate in 
Athens. The ornament is largely geometric, with hands 
of slim and grotesque men' and animals, the design be- 
coming freer with the advance of time. (2) Tho Corin- . 
tkian style, in which the characteristic feature is the super- 
position of bands of animals and inunsters, with rosettes 
and elaborate flowered and fringed borders, the whole fol- 
lowing very closely the Assyrian and Phrygian embroider- 
ies, which were abundantly imported into Greece at this 
early time. (Bee cut under Corinthian.) Tho earliest dis- 
tinctively Cypriote vases blend the characteristics of the 
Dipyloti and Corinthian styles. (8) The black-figured style, 
which, though archaic and often rude, has become thor- 
oughly Huleiiic. 

The ornament is in 
general black on a 
ground of the nat- 
ural color of the 
pottery, which is 
most often dull red. 
sometimes yellow 
or gray. Some de- 
tails of dress, etc., 
aie put In purplish 
red ; the flesh of fe- 
male figures is com- 
monly painted iii 
white ; uooasionalb’ 
bright red, dull 
green, aud yellow 
are introduced. (4) 

The red-figured or 
final style, which 
developed 



Ixatnule of Black-figured Style of Creek 
■e-pabtlng.— Hercules seizing the tripod 
Apollo t an archaic hydna. 


Tini pfttntilinf 

mriT to the lltth oentuiy it o., end continued until 
^uttnff wes preoticilly ebandoned, about 200 b. c. It 
embre^ the period or traniltion from the archaic, to 
which belong some of the first masters among yase-paint- 
ers and is by far the most important for study. In this 
gtyie a tendency toerard polychromy appears occasionally, 
but was not consistent^ worked out, except in the small 
but admirable class of Attic funeral lecythL In some 
elaborate nieces of the fourth and third centuries, chiefly 
Attic, gllcung is sparingly introduced. The style implies 
the presence of figures and of ornamental designs of every 


of the clay, details being inaioated in simple black lines, 
and the ground being covered with solia glossy black. 
For examples of the red-figured decoration, see cuts under 

Grse* and Poseidon. 

Vasidse (vas'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Vasum + 
-idfl?.] A family of gastropods, named from 
the genus Vamm : same as TurhiHelUdse. 
vasizactiTO (vas-i-fak'tiv), a. [< L. van, vessel, 
■^factusy pp. of /acf?rc?, make (see fact), 4- -ire*.] 
Causing a new formation of blood-vessels; an- 
gioplastic. Micros, Sci,, N. S., XXX. 313. 
▼asuorm (vas'i-fdrm), a. [< L. vas^ vessel, + 
forma, form.] Having the form of a duet or 
other vessel; of the nature of a vas or vaseu- 
lum; tubular.— Vaslform elements, in plants, the 
elements, such as vessels, ducts, etc., which make up 
the vascular tissue.— -Vasiform tissue, tissue made up 
wholly or inpart of vessels or ducts. 

Vasins, Vasina (va-si'ne, ma), w. pi, [NL., 
< Vasum + ~inss, -ina,] A subfamily of gas- 
tropods: same as Cymdoutinm, 
vasoconstrictive (vas ^ o - kon - atrik ' ti v), a. 
[< L. vas, vessel, + E. co'SHtnetive,'] Same as 
vasoconstrictor, JV, James, Prin. of I'syohol., 

I. 97. 

vasoconstrictor (vas'‘'o-kon-strik'tor), a. and ti, 
[< L,vas, vessel, + E. constrictor.]" I. a. Serv- 
ing to constrict vessels when stimulated, as cer- 
tain nerves: opposed to vasodilator. Both are 
included under vasomotor, 

H, n. That whicli causes contraetion of the 
blood-vessels: applied to nerves and to certain 
drugs. 

vaSfmOntinal (vas-o-den'ti-nal), a. [< rnso- 
dentine + -a/.] Pertaining i'o or having the 
character of vasodentino. 
vasodentine (vas-o-den'tin), n. [< L. ras, a 
vessel, + den(t-)s’, = E. tooth, + A 

vascular form of dentine in which blood eiveu- 
lates; dentine whose capillaries are largi' 
enough for the passage of red blood-disks. 
Compare ostcodentine and vitriodcntinc. 
vasodilator (vas^o-di-la'tor), a. and n. [< L. 
vas, vessel, 4- E. dilator.] I, a. Serving to dilate 
or relax blood-vessels when stimulated, as a 
nerve. See vasomotor. 

II, n. That which causes dilatation of the 
blood-vessels: applied to nerves and certain 
drugs. 

vasoformative (vas-o-fdr'ma-tiv), a. [< h. vas, 
vessel, 4- E. forma five. 2 Forming or building 
up vessels, usually blood-vessids ; vasifactive, 
vasoganglion (vas-o-gang'gli-on), n. ; pi. vaso- 
(janglia (-a). [< L. vas, vessel, 4- E. yan’ 

fflio'n.] A notwork or knot of vessels; a vas- 
cular rete. 

Vaso-inhibitory (vas'^d-in-hib'i-to-ri), flf. [< L. 
vas, vessel, 4- E. inhihitory.] Relating to tho 
nerve-force causing dilatation of the blood-ves- 
sels. See inhibitory. 

vasomotion (vas-o-ino'shpn), n. [< Tj. ms, ves- 
sel, 4- E. motion,"] Increase or diminution of 
the caliber of a vessel, usually a blood- vessel, 
vasomotor (vas-o-mo'tpr), a. [< L. vas, vessel, 
+ E. motor.] Serving to regulate tho tension 
of blood-vessels, as nerves ; vasomotorial, whe- 
ther vasoconstrictor or vasodilator. Compare 
inhibition, 3. Also vaseulomoiar.^ystMomotOT 
center, same aa vamdar center. Bee vascular. — Vaso- 
motor coryza, a name given, in accordance with a ihen- 
retioal pathology, to autum nal catarrh, or hay- fever. N. Y. 
Med. Jour., Sept. .H,1887.— Vasomotor ncrvCB.the nerves 
supplied to the muscular coat of the blood - vessels. — Vaso- 
motor SlMUUn, spasm of the middle coat of the blotid- 
vessels. 

vasomotorial (vas^o-mo-to'ri-al), a. [< vaso- 
motorjf -I- -ttL] Pertaining id the vasomotor 
function; vasomotor. 

vasomotoric (vas^o-mo-tor'ik), a. [< vasomo- 
U)r 4- -tc.] Bame as vasomotorial. 
vasomotc^ (vas-d-mo'to-ri), a. [< tmsomotor 
+ -yi.] Bame as* vasomotorial. LanvH, 1891, 

I. 370. 

▼asoperitoneal (vas-^per^i-t^ne'al), a. [< L. 
va«, vessel, + peritoneal,] ’ In echinoderras, 
noting the shut sac which results from the cut- 
ting off from the archenteron of a cwcal diver- 
ticulum to which the anterior part of that cavity 
gives rise. The vesicle subsequently opens on the ex- 
through a diverticulum from itself, and 
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divide later Into two seotlons— on ambulooral sac, which 
lays the foundation for the whole ambulaoral system of 
vessels, and a peritoneal sac, which gives Vise to tho peri- 
toneum (whence the name). 

vasosensory (vas-o-sen'so-ri), a. [< L. vas, ves- 
sel, 4- E. sensory.]' Supplying sensation to the 
vessels: applied to sensory nerves correspond- 
ing to the vasomotor nerves, 
vasquine (vas-ken'), n. Same as basquine. 
Scott, Abbot, II. 151. 

vassal (vas'al), n, and a. [Formerly also vtw- 
sall, rarely vassaile; < ME. vassal, < OF. vassal, 
F . vassal = Pr. vassal, vassau = Cat. vassal =r Bp. 
vasallo = Pg. It. vassallo = I), vassaal = G. Bw. 
vasall = Dan. vasal, < ML. vassal Ins, extended 
from vassns, vasns, a servant, < Bret, ywa::, a 
servant, vassal, man, male, = W. yicas = (iorn. 
gwas, a youth, servant; cf. Ir. fas, growing, 
growth, and E. traari. Hence ult. vnrlet, valet, 
vassalage, vavasor.] 1. w. 1. A feinlatory ten- 
ant; one holding lauds by the obligation to 
render military service or its equivalent to his 
superior, especially in contradistinction to rear 
vassal and vavasor; a vassal of the first order 
— that is, one holding directly from the king. 
Compare great vassal, below. 

Tlie two oarlB . . . coraplaitiod of the miBreprosentn- 
tiotiBof their enemieB and the oppreBsioii of tlieii' msxaltt, 
and alleged that the catiBcof their flight was not dread of 
those enemies, but fear of God and tlie king. 

Shthbe, Gonat. Hist., § Sf).*?. 

A Vassal or VasBCur was tho holder or grantee of a feud 
uiidor a prince or sovereign lord. 

W. K. i^mlivan, Introd. to O'Giirry’a Anc. IriHh, p. ocxxvl. 

2. A subject; a dependent; a retainer; a ser- 
vant ; one who attends on or does the will of 
another. 

i’asHioiiB ought to be her [the mind’s] oassals, not her 
masters. Jlalcii/h. 

I am his fortune’s vassal. Shak., A. and (\, v. 2. 2». 
1 desire not to live longer than 1 niny lie thougtit to lie 
what I am, and shall ever be your fuitiifiil and obediont 
Vassal. Baker, (’hronlcles, j>. 104. 

3. A bondman ; a slave. 

Let such vile vassals, borne to imse vocation, 

Drudge In the world, and for their living droylo, 
Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. 

.Sfienser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 160. 
Not vassals to be boat, nor pretty babes 
To 1)0 dandled— no, but living wills. 

Tennyson, I’rlncosB, tv. 
Men’s thoughts and opinions are in a greai degree vas- 
sals of him who invents a im*w {ihrase or reapplies an old 
ej)ithet. Lowell, Among my Books. 2u ser., p. 320. 

4. A low wretch. 

Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting. 

b’hak., Lucrece, 1. 420. 
Great vassal, under tlie feudal systeni, one who held 
lands directly from the sovereign without intermediary. 
— Rear vassal, under the feudal svsttun, a vassal of the 
sOeorid degree - - tliat is, one who held land from a great 
vassal. 

II. Servile; subRervient. 

Silver golde in price doth follow, 

Because from him, us Cynthia from Aiwllo, 

.She takes her liglit, other mettals all 
Are but his vassaile starres. 

Times' Whistle (R. F.. T. S.), p. 41. 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wreteli to be. 

Shak., ckujmds, cxli. 

vassal (vas'al), V. t.; prot. and pp. vassaled, rus- 
sailed, pi)r. vassaling, vassalling. [< rassal, /).] 

1. To subject to vassalage; enslave; treat aw a 
vassal. 

How am I vassal' d then? 

Beau, and FI., Four l*lays in One. 

2. To eornniaiid; rise over or above ; dominate. 

Some proud hill, whose stately eminence 
Vassals the friiitfull vale's e.lrcumfereiice. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Fastorals, i. 4. 

vassalage (vaR'al-aj), n. [Formerly also va.s~ 
soilage, rassellage; *< ME. vassalage, vassclage, < 
OF. rasseUtge, vasulnge, rasselaige', thfj servict^ of 
a vassal, prowess, valor, also vassalage, F. vas- 
selagc = Pr. vassatatge, vcLSselatge = Sji. vasal- 
laje =s Pg. rassallagem = It. rnssallaggw. vassal- 
age; as vassal 4- -age,] 1. The state of be- 
ing a vassal or feudatory ; hence, the obliga- 
tions of that state; tho service retpiired of a 
vassa^ 

1 protest 1 shall be proud to do yon most obsequious 
vassalaye Marston, What you Will, ll. l. 

2. Servitude; dependence; subjection; slavery. 

Do you think that all they who live under a Kingly 
Oovernroent were so strangely in love with Slavery as, 
when liu'j might be free, to uliiise Vassalaye f 

Milton, Alls, to Halmusiiis, vii. 
But, slave to love, I must not disobey ; 

His service is the hardest vassalaae. 

Farquhar, Love anda Bottle, ill. 1. 

3. A territory held in vassalage ; a fee or fief. 
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And, which mokes the more for Bellarmlne^ the French 
King was again ejected when our King submitted to the 
church, and the crown received under the sordid condi- 
tion of a vassalage. Dryden, Religio Laid, Pref. 

The countahip of Foix, with six territorial vaseaiagen. 

MUman, Latin Cliristianlty, ix. 8. 

4. Vassals or subjects collectively. [Bare.] 
Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
’J'he eye of majesty. Shak., T. aud C., ill. 2. 40. 

6t. Preeminence, as of one having vassals; 
hence, valor; prowess; courage. 

A1 forgeten is his vassclage. 

Chancer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2190. 
Nor for tharo plesand parsonage, 

Nor for thare strenth nor vassalage. 

Lauder, Dewtleof Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), L 284. 
Catoun seyth, is none so gret encrese 
Of worhlly tresowre as for to lyve in pease 
Which among vortuos hath the vasselage. 

Political J'oems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 27. 

To do one vassalam, to fuini for one the duties of a 
vassal: render one the service of a vassal. Ueywood, 
Hierarchy of Angels, p. 477. 

vassalatef (vas'af-at), r. t. [< vassal 4- -ate^.] 
To reduce to a ‘state of vassalage or depen- 
dence: subordinate. lip. Gauden, Tears of the 
Oluircti, t). 496. (Davies.) 
vassalationf (vas-a-la'shqn), w. [< rassalate + 
-fo//.J The state ‘of being vassal or subject; 
vassalage. 

And this vassallaHon is a penalty set l)y the true Judge 
of all things nxion our attempt to design of our own heads 
the lorins of good and evil. 

Montague, Devoute EsBays, xv. 2. 

vassalesst (vas'al-es), ^ 1 . * [< vassal 4- -C88.] A 
female vassal of dependent. 

And be the vassall of his vassalesse. 

Spenser, Daphnaldo, 1. 181. 

vassalry (vas'al-ri), w. I<vas8al + -(c)rp,] Tho 
whole body of vassals; vassals collectively, 
vast (vast), a. and n. [Early mod. E, vasfe; < 
OK. vaste, F. vaste = Bp. Pg. It. ra;Sto, < L. vas- 
tus, empty, unocenpied, desert, waste, desolate; 
hence, with ref. to extent as implied in empti- 
ness, immense, enormous, huge, vast; akin to 
AB. weste, waste: s(^e wasteJ. Hence raitate, 
devastate, etc.] I. a. If. Wide and vacant or 
unoccupied ; waste ; desolate ; lonely. 

Of antrcB and deserts idle . . . 

It was my hint to speak. Shak . , Othello, i. a 140. 

2. Being of great extent or size ; very spacious 
or large; enormous; massive; immense. 

More (lovils than vast hell can hold. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., V. 1. 9. 
Time with his vast Heytho mows down all Things, and 
DohUi Bwei 7 >s away those Mowings. IIowcll, Letters, li. 44. 

'rhe miglity Rain 

Holds the vast empire of the sky alone. 

Bryant, Kaiii-Dream. 
Black, thick, and vast arose that cloud. 

Whittier, The Exiles. 
Swells in the north uasf Katahdin. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, if. 

3. Very great in quantity, number, or amount. 
Tlie King’s Plate that Ib gathered in this Kingdom 

[Mexico], together with what belongs to the Merenants, 
ainountH to a mist. Suinni. Dampicr, Voyages, 11. ii. 126. 

A vast number of cbapelB dressed out in all thoh finery 
of altar-pieces, embroidery, gilding, and marble. 

(tray, 1 .otters, 1. 18. 
An army of pfiantoniH vast and wan 
Beleaguer tiie human soul. 

Longfellow, Tlie Beleaguered (fity. 

4. Very great ns to degree, intensity, difficulty 
of aceonqilisliTneiit, importiinei*, etc.; mighty: 
used also in exaggerated eolloquial sjioech, be- 
ing rniieh affected in the eighieeiitli century. 

’Tis a vast honour that is done me, geiitlenien. 

Vanhrvyh, .^^aop, v. 1. 

Lady Stafford and Mrs. J’ltl were hi vast beauty. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 168. 
The affairs of the geneiat go, 'eminent, foreign and do- 
mestic, are vast, and various and eomtdicuted. 

I). Wettslcr, Hpeeeh, Bosmn, June fi, 1828. 
*= 8301 . 2. Spacious.-- 3 and 4. Golosaal, gigantic, prodi- 
gious, tremendous, stupentloiis. 

II. n. 1. A hoiimlle.sH wawte or Hpace; im- 
monnity. 

They have seemcil to be together, though absent, sh(K>k 
hands, as over a east, and embraced, as it were from tho 
ends of opposed winds. Shak., W. T. , i. 1. 83. 

'The vast of heaven Milton, P. L, vl. 203. 

Hwlfter tlian thought the wheels Instinctive fly, 
Flume thro' tlie vast of air, and reach the sky. 

J'rgM', Iliad, viil. .544. 

2. A gi'ciit deal; a largo quantity or number. 
[Local, Eng.] 

It were a vast o' people went past tlT entry end. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Hylvia’s Lovers, vli. 

3. The darknoHH of night, in which th(' pros- 
pect IK not bounded in by diatiuct objectH: only 
111 the following paasage. 
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The deed vcMe and middle of the night 

Shak,, Hamlet I 2 . 108. 

Tastatef (vas'tat), a. [< L. vojttatua, pp. of vas- 
tarcj make empty or desert, min, desolate, < ms- 
tm, empty, unoccupied, waste: see mat^ a.] 
Devastated ; laid waste. 

The vaMate ruins of ancient monuments. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, III. 19. 

▼astation (vas-ta'shpu), W. [< L. vasUiHoin-'), 
a laying waste or raVaging, ^ vaaUtre, pp. ras- 
tatua,\a.y w&Hie: vaaUite.'] A lajdug waste ; 

waste; devastation. HeiK T, Works, I.H.'). 

▼astatorf, W. [< L. vaatator, a ravager, < vaatare, 
lay waste : see vaatate,'] One who devastates or 
lays waste. Bp, Gauden^ Tears of the Church, 
p. 86. (Davies.) 

▼asti, n. Plural of vaatns. 

vastidityt (vas-tid'i-tn, n. [Irreg. < vast + -id^ 
4- -ity.l Wasteiiess; desolation; vastness; im- 
mensity. [Kare.] 

Perpetual durance, a reHtruliit, 

Tliough all the Mrurld’s vastidity you had, 

To a dctoriuined scope. Shak . , IVl . for M. , iii. 1 . 69. 

▼astitude (vas'ti-tud), n. [< L. vaaUtudo^ ruin, 
destnietion, < vastus, desert, waste : see vast.^ 
If. Destruction; vnstation. — 2. Vastness; im- 
mense extent. [Kare.] 

▼astity (v&s'tji.-ti), n. [< L. vastita(t-)a, a waste, 
desert, vast size, < vastus, waste, vast: see vast,] 

1. Wasteness; desolation. 

NothiuK hut cinptiiieHKc and vaM'die. 

Nadue, PIcre.e Penilesse, p. 1«. 

2. Vastness; iinnieiisity. 

The Jmao vastitjf ut the world. 

HMaiid, ti-. of Plutarch, p. 951. 
Th’ vnhoiindud Sea, and matUie of Shore. 

IJcyuutiid, Hierarchy of Angela, p. 4. 

vastly (vast'li), adr. If. Juke a waste ; deso- 
lately. 

Like a late-aack'd ialaiid, vastly atood 
liare and unpetjpled in thla fearful flood. 

Shak.f Lucreoe, 1. 1740. 

2. Very greatly; to a vast extent or degree: also 
in exaggerated colloquial use (see vast, a,, 4). 

In the HwampB and Riinkon grounda grow trees as vastly 
big as 1 believe the world affords. 

Beverley, Virginia, li. % 3. 

I will he so honest us to own that tho obliging things 
you say to me please me vastly. Walpole, Letters, II. .37. 

vastness (vkst'nos), w. The state or character 
of being vast; greatness; immensity. 

The unity reigning through a work upon which so many 
generations labored Ithe Bihlo] gives ft a vastness beyond 
comparison, so that the greatest work of individual lit* 
orary genius shows hy the side of ft like some building o'f 
human hands beside the Peak of Tenerlffe. 

J, J{. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 1(13. 

vasturet (vhs'tqr), ft. [< vast + -nre.'\ Immen- 
sity; vastnossV 

What can one drop of poyson harme the sea, 

Whose hugie vastvres can digest the ill? 

Edward IJJ. (quarto, 159(1), D 1 b. (Nares.) 

vastus (vas'iuH), ft.; pi. rasti (-ti). [NL, (sc. 
mmeuUis ) : see /'(/.vL] Oik^ of tho great muscles 
upon the front of the thigh, tho vastus oxter- 
nus and internus, a jiortion of the lat.fer being 
also termed the crurmts. The two together are also 
known as the enireem, in which ease they arc distin- 
gulsiied as extraornrseus and intraeruneus. The vast!, 
together with the rectus femuris, constitute the extensor 
inustde of tlie leg, called tricep (or quadriceps) extetisor 
eruris, and triceps /emoralu. See cut under musde\. 

vasty (vks'ti), a, [< vast -h -//!.] Vast; bonnei- 
less; being of great extent; very spacious; 
immeiiHO. [Rare.] 

1 can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Shak., 1 lien, fv., Hi. 1. 62. 

Vasum (va'zum), n. fNL. (Dolton, 1798).J A 
genus of gastropods: aitime as Cyuodonta. Bee 
cut under Turhiuellidte. 

vat (vat), V, f< ME. vat, vet, a var. oi fat, Jet, 
< AS. /jrf, a vat, vessel, cask: see /of-.] 1. 
A large tub, vessel, or cistern, especially one 
for holding liquors in an immature stale, as 
chemical preparations for dyeing or for tan- 
ning leather. 

liOt him produce his vats and tubs, in opposition to 
heaps of arms and standards. 

Addison, Whig-Examiner, No. 3. 

2. A liquid measure in the Netherlands, corre- 
sponding to the hectoliter — about 22 imperial 
gallons.— 3. Ill nu tal.: (a) A vessel used in 
the wet treatment of ores, (ft) A s(piare hol- 
low place on the back of a calcining-furnace, 
in which tin ore is laid for the purpose of be- 
ing dried. -^Dripping- vat, a tank or receiver under a 
boiler or hanging frame to receive tiie drip or overflow. 
- Fermentliig-vat. See /emunu, — Holy-water vatt. 
Same as Aoly-imfer /out (which see, under /onfi). 
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vat (vat), V, i. ; pret. and pp. vatted, ppr. vat- 
ting. [< vfU, M.j To put in a vat; treat in a 
vat. 

llie vatHng of the unhaired skhui Is more important in 
the manufacture of morocco than any other kind of 
leather. Workahop /tsoMpte, 2d ser., p. 875. 

Rum vattsd [on the docks], coloured, and reduced to 
standard stren^li. Nineteenth Century, XXll. 486. 

vat-blue (vat'bia), n. Same as indigo blue 

^which see, under indigo). 

Vateria (va-te'ri-a), n. [NL. ^inneBUs, 1737), 
named after Abraham Faier, a German botanist 
(18th century).] A genus of polypetalous plants, 
of the order Dipterocarpem, characterized by 
flowers with about fifteen stamens, and calyx- 
lobes refiexed, but not enlarged in fruit. The 28 
species, with one exception, are natives of tropical Asia, 
especially Ceylon. They are resin-bearing trees, with entire 
coriaceous veiny leaves, and white or pale-yellow flowers 
on short lateral peduncle, or forming terminal panicles. 
V. SeyctwUarum of the Seychelles, a tall tree reaiming 100 
foot high, is exceptional in its calyx, which is not reflexed 
I fruit. V. indtea and V. acuminata are exceptional in 


V. SeyetwllarumTot the Seychelles, a tall tree reaiming 100 
fo< 

in fruit. V. Indioa and V. acuminata are exceptional in 
their stamens, which reach fifty in each flower. The latter 
is a large handsome tree of Ceylon, Its twigs reddened with 
dense hairs ; its green resin Is valued by the Cingalese for 
ceremonial uses. V. Indioa, the pinne of the Tamul races, 
known as piny- varnish-, copal-, or tallow-tres, a native of 
Ceylon and Malabar, is the chief source of the white dam- 
mar of the bazars of southern India, which issues from 
notches cut in its hark as a white, pellucid, fragrant, acid, 
and hitter resin, later becoming brittle and yellow or 
greenish ; it is known as Malaltar copal, gum anime, etc. 
(see piny), and is there used as a varnish for carriages 
and pictures, is cut into ornaments under the name of am- 
ber, is made into ointments, and is used for incense, burn- 
ing with a clear white light with pleasant fragrance and 
little smoke. The tree hears oblong petioled leaves, and 
erect white flowers nearly an inch broad arranged in a 
single row on the spreading tiranches of large terminal 
nanicles, followed by small oblong three-valved fleshy 
rmlts, valued In the manufacture of candles (see pifiy tal- 
line, under piny) ; the seeds are eaten to allay nausea ; the 
g ray heart>-woor] is employed in making canoes and masts. 

Vat6r*fl ampillla. Bee ampulla of Vater, under 
ampulla. 

Vater’s corpuscles. Bamo as Pacinian corpus- 
cles. Bee corpuscle. 

Vater *s diverticulum. Same as Valeria am- 
pulla. 

Vater’s fold. A fold in the mucous membrane 
of the Hinall iutoHliiio, juBt above the ampulla 
or opening of the pancreatic duct and biliary 
ductfl ; the plica traiisverHalig of the duodenum. 
Compare c.utH under pancreas and stomach. 

vatflU (vat'ful), V. [< vat 4- -ful.’] Ah much 
aa a vat will hold; the contentB of a vat. 

vatic (vat'ik), a. [< L. vates, a seer, prophet, 
poet (from an old Celtic form, appearing in Gr. 
ovdTf/g (Strabo), priest, OIr. faith, prophet), 4- 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or proceeding from a 
prophet or seer; prophetic; oracular; inspired. 
Mrs. Browning. 

vaticalt (vai'i-kal), a. [< vatic 4- -«/.] Same 
as vatic. 

Vatical predictions. 

Bp. Hall, Christ's ITocession to the Temple. 

Vatican (vat 'i-kan), r=P. s= Bp. Pg. 

It. Vaticano, < L*. Vaticanus, sc. mans or collis, 
the Vatican hill in Borne (see def.).] The pal- 
ace of the Popes, a mass of buildings of vast 
extent, built upon the Vatican bill, immediate- 
ly to the north of the basilica of St. Peter at 
Borne. Since the close of the papal schism (about 1418) 
the Vatioan has been the principal residence of the Topes, 
and sitioe the conversion of Romo into the capital of Italy 

r )) ofllclally their only residence. As such, and as 
storehouse of priceless literary and artistic collec- 
tions, it is one of the chief treasuries of Rome and of the 
world. Hence, the Vatican is used as equivalent to the 
papal power or government : as in the phrase the thunders 
qf the Vatican, tlie anathemas or denunciations of tlie 
Tope. The Vatican is also in familiar use as a designation 
for the museums of sculpture and painting which are there 
aggregated.- Vatioan Codez. Bee codex, 2.— Vatican 
Council, the Twentieth Ecumenical Council according to 
the reckoning of the Church of Rome, which met in the 
Vatioan December 8th, 1869, and declared belief in the in- 
fallibility of the Tope when speaking ex cathedra to bo a 
dogma of the church. It was closed October 20th, 1870. ow- 
ing t<i the occupation of Rome by the civil power of Italy. 
Bee infallibility, and Old Cathotio (under eoMofie).— Vati- 
can nragmonts, parts of a compendium of law taken 
from the writings of Jurisconsults and from several im- 
perial coiistitutions. They were discovered by the libra- 
rian of the Vatican, and first published in Borne in 1823. 

Vaticanism (vat'i-kiui-izm), w. [< Vt^icau 4* 
-ww/.] The theological and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem based on the doctrine of absolute papal 
supremacy ; ultramoiitanism. 

ratimniirm . . . had disinterred and brought into ao- 
tiuii tlie extravagant claims of Iteal authority. 

Gladstone, Harper’s W eekly, Mar^ 20, 1875. Bupp., p. 248. 

Vaticanist (vat'i-kan-ist), ». [< Vatican + 
-wf.] A devoted adherent of the Pope; an 
ultramontane; especially, an adherent of the 
Vatioan Council and believer in the infallibility 
of the Pope. 


Vavdoli 

vatidda^ (vat'i-nd), n. [< L. vatet, a mr, 
prophet, 4- -oida, < cadere, kill.] One who kills 
a prophet. 

vatidde^ (vat'i-edd), n. [< L. vatea, a seer, 
prophet, 4* -oidium, < cmdere, kill,] The mur- 
der of a prophet. 

vaticinal (vSrtis'i-nal), a. [< vaticine 4- -aZ,] 
Relating to or contaihing predictions ; prophet- 
ic; vatic. T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1. 77. 

vatidnate (va^-tis'l-nat), v , ; pret. and pp. vatici- 
nated, ppr. vaticinating. [< L. vatidnatus, pp. 
of vatidnari, foretell, predict, < vatea, a seer, 
prophet: vatic.] I. intrans. To prophesy; 

foretell ; practise prediction. 

The most admired of all prophane Prophets, whose pre- 
dictions have been so much scann’d and cryed up, . . . did 
vaticinate here. HoweU, Vocall Forrest (ed. 1645), p. 82. 

II. trans. To prophesy ; utter prophetically 
or as a prophet; foretell. 

Instinct, intuition, . . . embosom and express whatso- 
ever the Spirit vaticinates. 

A. B. Aloott, Table-Talk, p. 183. 

vaticination (va-tis-i-na'shon), n. [< L. va- 
Ucinatioln-), < vatidnari, foretell: see vatid- 
natc.] The act of prophesying;, prediction; 
prophecy. 

For this so clear vaticination they have no less than 
twenty-six answers. Jer. Taylor, W orks (ed. 1836), II. 888. 

Vaticlnator (va-tis'i-na-tqr), n. [NL., < L. va- 
tidnator, a soothsayer, X vgUdnare, foretell: 
see vatidnate.] One who vaticinates or pre- 
di(*t8 ; a prophet. 

Pythagoras, who travelled far to visit the memphitlcal 
vaHeinators. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 18. 

VaticinatreSB (va-tis'i-na-tres), n. [< vatidna- 
tor + -C8,s.] A prophetess. 

Their voyage was six days Journeying. On the seventh 
whereof was shown unto them the house of tho vatieina- 
tress. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, lit. 17. 

Vatidnet (vat'i-siu), n. [< L. vatidnium, a 
prophecy, vaticinus, i>rophetioal, < vates, a seer, 
prophet: seerdZic.] A prediction; a vaticina- 
tion. • 

Then was fulfilled the vaticine or prophesie of old Mer- 
lin. Giraldus Camhrensis, ('oncmest of Ireland, ii. 84 
KHollnshed’s Chron., 1.). 

vat-net (vat 'net), n. A not placed over a vat 
or tub, to strain a liquid as it is poured throiigb. 

vatting (vat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of vat, v.] The 
act or process of putting into a vat or vats, or 
of treating in a vat. Also used adjectively ; as, 
vatting charges at the docks. 

Vancheria (va-ke'ri-ll), n. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1803), named after Prof. Joan Pierre 6ti- 
onne Vaucher, of Geneva, author of works on 
the Conferxm, etc.] A genus of mulliuucleate 
fresh-water algce, belonging to the order Sipho- 
neae. The plant consists, when in a non-fruiting state, of 
a single elongated cell of a pale-green color, branching in 
various ways, and increasing by apical growth. Non-sex- 
ual reproduction is of two kinds, by means of motionless 
resting-spores and motile zoOspnres, while the sexual re- 
production is by moans of odgonia and antheridia, both 
obgonia and antheridia beingjuteral and sessile. Tliere 
are above a dozen species infne United States. See Si- 
phonesB. 

vaudeville (vod'vil), n.. [< F. vaudeville, < OF. 
vaudeville, vauldeville, a vaudeville, roundelay, 
country saying, so called from vau-de-vire, val- 
de-virc, the valley of the river Vire, in Norman- 
dy: see vale^, ac2,] l. The name given by 
Oliver Basselin^. a French poet of the fifteenth 
century, to his convivial songs composed in the 
valley of the Vire, which became very popular 
throughout France. 

VaudeoUle, a countrey ballade, or song ; a Roundelay or 
Ylrelay : so tearmed of Vaudevire, a Norman towne wher- 
in Olivier Bassel, the first InuSter of them, lined ; also a 
vulgar proverb, %i|f|i>trey,or common saying. Cotgrave. 

Hence — 2. iflHihdern French poetry, a light, 
gay song, frequently embodving a satire, con- 
sisting of several couplets with a refrain or bur- 
den, sung to a familiar air, and often introduced 
into theatrical pieces ; a song popular with the 
common people, and sung about the streets; a 
ballad ; a topical sou^. Hence — 3 . A light kind 
of dramatic entertainment, combining panto- 
mime with dialogue and songs, which obtained 
great popularity about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth c entury . At present any short, light piece, usu- 


ally comic, with songs and dances intermingled with the 
dialogue, is called a vaudeville. 

vaudevlllist (vod'vil-ist), n. [< vandcvUle 4* 
-MTf.] A composer or singer of vaudevilles. 
The Academy, March 22, 1890, p. 208. 

VaudoiB^ (v6-dwo'), n. an(l a. [F., < Vaud (see 
def.).] I. n. The dialect spoken in the can- 
ton of Vaud in Switzerland. — 2. An inhabitant 
or the inhabitants of the canton of Vaud. 
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IXb Pertaining to the canton of Vand or to 
it8 inhabitants. 

VandolB^ (vd-dwo'), n. and a. [P.: see WaU 
densest] 1 . a. sing, and pi, A member or the 
members of the religious body generally known 
asWaldenses. See Waldensian. 

n. a. Pertaining to the Vaudois or Wal- 

va^oo, Taodon, yandonx. See voodoo, 
vault! (vAlt), n, [With inserted I (as also in 
faulty in imitation of the orig. form; early mod. 
E. vautf vautOf vawte^ also vout, < ME. vawte^ 
route, vowte, vowt, < OF. route, volte, IsX&r voulte, 
r. voUte (=s Pr. volta, vouta, vota = It. volta), a 
vault, arch, vaulted roof, < volt, rout, bowed, 
arched, < L. volutua O^volUtus, > ^voltus), pp. 
of volvere, turn around, roll: see volve, volute,'] 

1. An arched roof; a»concave roof or roof-like 
covering; the canopy of heaven. 

O, you are men of stonea ; 

Had I year tongaea and eyes, I 'd use them so 
Hist heaven's vault should crack. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 250. 

A very lofty vault . . . is made over his [Antenor’s] mou- 
mnent. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 164. 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would bleat, 

Nor any clond would cross the vault. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 

2. In arch,, a continuous arch, or an arched 
roof, so constructed that the stones, bricks, or 
other materials of which it is composed mutual- 
ly sustain themselves in their places upon their 
abutments, and that their joints radiate from 
some central point or line (or points or lines). 
Vaults are of various kinds, cylindrical, elliptical, single, 
double, cross, diagonal, pointed, etc. When a vault of 
which the curve is an arc of a circle is of greater height 
than half its span, it is said to be surmounted, and when 
of less height, stirbased. A rmnpant, vault is a vault which 
springs from planes not parallel to the horizon. One vault 
placed above or inclosing another oonstitutes a double 
vaxdt. A conical vault is formed os it wore upon part of 
the surface of a cone, and a spherical vault upon part of the 
surface of a sphere. A vault is sitn.jde when it is formed 
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Double Vault.—- Section of dome of St. Peter’s, Koine 


exterior altitude than would be harmonitius for the inte- 
rior.— Groined Vault, as distinguislied from barrel- or 
cradle-vault, a vault formed by two or more iiiU*rsectjng 
vaults, every two of which form a groin at the intersec- 
tion. If the crowns of the intersecting vaults are on the 
same level, oil tlie groins will meet in a common point, 
which is called the apex or aummit, and in ribbed vault- 
ing is usually decorated with a Ituss. See cuts iimier crjfpl 
and groin. — Lleme vault. »See lierue . — Palatal or pala- 
tine vault, the roof of the mouth. Soo cut nnder jKilate. 
—Rampant Vault. See def. 2.— Rear vault, see wars. 
— Reins of a vault. See retns.— Vault of Uie cranium, 
the calvaria or skullcap ; that part of a skull above the 
orbits, auditory canals, and superior curved line of the 
occipital hone. 

vaults (valt), V, t, [< ME. vouten, < OF. vouter; 
from the noun.] 1. To form with a vault or 
arched roof ; give the shape or cliaractcr of an 
arch or a vault to ; arch ; as, to vault a i)assage 
to a court. 

Some few stony liridges I saw also pretily vaulted with 
an arch or two. Coryal, C*riidities, I. 88. 

2. To cover with or as with an arch or vjuilt. 

Fieiy darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And flying vaulted either host with Are. 

MilUm, r. I*, vl. 214, 


The said oitle of Alexandria is an old thing decayed or 
ruinated, . . . being all vauted vnderneath for prouislon 
of fresh water. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 281. 

4. In hot,, arched like the roof of the mouth, as 
the upper lip of many riiigent flowers. — 6, In 
ssool., notably arched* or convex, as a shell, or 
the beak of a bird ; fornicated, 
vaulter (v&rt^r), w. [< vault‘d + -crl.] One 
who or that which vaults ; a leaper ; a tumbler; 
a dancer. 

The most celebrated Master, Mr. Simpson the famous 
Vaulter. Quoted In Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of 
IQuucn Anno, 1. 256. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass. 

Leigh Hunt, To the Grasshopper and the Cricket. 

vaoltilig! (vArtiiig), n, [Verbal n. of vaults, 
V.] In arch,, vaulted work ; vaults collectively. 




I, tHtrrel-vauU ; a, intereectine vault : 3, clonied vault : 4. stilted 
vault 


upon the surface of some regular solid, around one axis, 
and compound when compounded of two or more simple 
vaults or parts of such vaults. (Compare Rorrmn and 
medieval arehUecture, nnder Roman and medieval.) A 
groined vault is a compound vault formed by the inter- 
section of two or more vaults crossing each other. See 
groini, grained, and cuts f|idor aide, crypt, and nave. 

The Oitie atandeth vpon great arches or vawtes, like 
vnto Churches. HaMugt's Voyages, 11. 284. 


3. An arched apartment or compartment ; also, 
a chamber or colnpartment, oven if not arched 
or vaulted; especially, a subterranean cham- 
ber used for certain specific purposes, (a) A 
place of interment. 


Ther is a Vowt undre the Chirehe, where that Cristeno 
men duellen also ; and thel han many gode Vynes. 

Mandevule, Travels, p. 124. 
Tlie deep, damp vault, the darkness, and the worm. 

Young, Night Thoughts, Iv. 11. 
(&) A place of confinement ; a prison. 


There are certaine vauts or dungeM||||rhlch goe dowi 
verie deepe vuder those Pynmidet^^V 

HaMV§n Voyages, II. 2£ 


(e) A place for storing articles; a cellar: as, wine-vaults; 
the name is hence frequently given, in the plural, to a 
place where beer and wine are sold, whether subterranean 
or not. 


When our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine. 

Shak., T. of A., II. 2. Iflfl. 
They have vauUs or oeUars under most of their houses. 
... ^ Coryat, Crudities, I. 68. 

W) A privy. 

4. In aikif., a part forming a dome-like roof to 

? vault See annular.— Back of 

See t>aek qf an arch, nnder 6aoAri.— Counter- 
^ inverted vault ; a vault of which the crown is 
^is^otea downward, to resist pressure from below.— 
Tault in areh., a superposition of two complete 
♦is,. ’ the other with such an interval be- 

necessary to conform to the requiremenU 
!be interior and the exterior : a device em- 
t he construction of a dome or domical roof when 
» destrsd that the appearanceof a dome should be pre- 


Vault'*^ (vA.lt), n. [< F. volte, < It. roltn, a turn, 
leap, vault, < L. voluta (> * valuta, > ^ volta), fcm. 
of voIvtiM, pp. of volvere, turn: soe volvr. Of. 
vaults.] A leap or spring. Especially- (a) a h ap 
made by means of a pole, or by resting the hand or hands 
on something. (6) The leap of a horse ; a curvet. 
vault‘d (valt), V. [Early mod. E. also vautv; < 
vaulV^, 7J.] I. rntrans, 1. To leap; hound; 
spring, especially by liaviiig something to rest, 
tuc bands on, as in mounting a horso or clear- 
ing a fence. 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erloaps Itself. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 27. 
Loaning on ids lance, he vaulted on a tree. 

Rryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metaniorph., viii. l.’J4. 

Vaxdte every warrior to his steed. 

Scott, Cadvow Castle. 

2. To exhibit etiiiestrian or other feats of tiiiu- 
bling or leai>ing. 

For he could play, and daunce, and xmute. and spring. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. I’ale, 1. (Mt3. 

3. In the via urge, to eurvet. rrgyn. Leap, Jump, 
etc. SeesArtpl. 

II. Irons. To leap over; especially, to leap 
over by aid of the hands or a jiole: as, to vault 
a fence. 

yaultaget (val'taj), n. [< vauW 4- -age.] Vault- 
ed w(^; an arched cellar; a vaulted room. 
Womby vavUages of France. Shak., Hen. V., 11. 4. 124. 
D. Now. What is this vauliage for, is fashion’d here? 
(iresh. Stowage fur merchants ware, and strangers giK>dg. 
Heywood, If you Know not me (Works, 1874, 1. 290). 

vaulted (vArted), a. [< vaults 4- -ed 2 .] 
Arched ; concave : as, a vaulted roof. 

Vauied all within, like to the Skye 
In which the Gods doe dwell eternally. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. Iv 43. 

A present deity, they shout around ; 

A present deity, the vdulted roofs rebound. 

Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, 1. .30. 

2. Covered with an arch or vault. 

Undre theise Stages l>en Stables wel y vouied for the 
Emnerours Hors ; and alio the Mleres hen of Marbelle. 

* Mandeville, Travels, p. 17. 

First a loggia, then a plain vaulted building. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 65. 

3. Provided with vaults or underground pas- 


Vaiiltinu — PiTspertive of V.nulUnj; .'is iipplietl in a double curved 
ai>siil.il .usl( , ('luirch otNotri* D.itiie, I’tiris. 

—Cylindrical or semi-cylindrloal vaulting. See cy. 
fiVwf nr.— Fan-tracery vaulting, see /an-traoerp.-— 
Groined vaulting, see vaxdt > . 
vaulting'*^ (vArting), n. [Verbal n. of vanlt'^, 
f’.] The art or practice of a vaulter. 

Vaulting on I lie High Hope, and Tumbling on the Stage. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Feign of (}ueen 
[Anne, 1. 251. 

Bllll-m?dftw.7 is dying out. 

Maghew, l.undon Labour and London Poor, III. 161 

vaulting-capital (vAning-kap'-'i-tal), ». in 
fitrdmm arch., the capital of a shaft, usually 
an engaged shaft, which receives a rib of a 
vault, S(*(* vaulUug-shaft. 
vaulting-horse (vAl'ting-hArs), n. A w'ooden 
horse in a gyrnnaHiiim foruractice iti vaulting, 
vaulting-hoiiset (vArting-lious), n. A broth(d. 

Massinger, nnnatural fkunbat, iv. 2. [Low.] 
vaulting-pillar (vArtiiig-pil"ji.r), u. Hame as 
vaulting-shaft. 

vaultilig-shaft (vAl'ting-shAft), n. In arch., a 
shaft, juinost invariably engaged, rising from » 
floor or from the capi- 
tal of a pier below, to 
receive the sjiring of 
a rib of a rfK)f-vault; 
also, a shorter shaft 
engaged in the wall 
and rising from a cor- 
bel, from the to]» of 
which sliafl llie rib of 
the vault springs. The 
second form is lucking in 
architectiiral logic and pro- 

B rlety, which demand tiiut 
the rib is not frankly ac- 
knowledged to spring from 
the wall, and ?»e supported 
)»y it, its support should be 
carried visibly down to the 
grourul. 

vaulting-tile (vAF- 
ting-til), a. A special 
type of l)rick or tile, 
shaped according to 
the work in hainl and 
made hollow’ in various forms, often x>erforated 
in corai»artments : used in vaulting, etc., to 



Vaulting shaC, from Uic nave of 
Notre Dame, Pariii. 




Tanlting-tile 

lessen the weight of the upper parts of large 
masses of masonry. 

Taillt*ligllt (vMt'Ilt), n, A cover of a vault 
set with glass so that it can serve for the ad- 
mission of light. 

yatllt-shell (vAH'shel), n. The masonry or 
“skin’^ of a vault; especially, the fllUng of a 
ribbed vault — that is, the comparatively thin 
structure which forms a compartment between 
adjacent ribs. H. Moore, Gothic Architec- 
ture, p. 52. 

vaulture (v&rtur), n, [< vmlt^ + -arc.] Arch- 
like shape; vaulted work. [Bare.] 

The BtroiiKth and firmnesB of their multure and plllurB. 

liaHt WorkB of Creation, iii. {Latham.) 

vault-work (vMt'werk), n. Vaulting. 

This Temple was l>orno ^ 
light! and secret passages, 


This Temple was l>orno vj^with Vault worhe, with groat 


le space of an hundred 
Purchas, rilgrirniige, p. fi84. 

Vaultyt (vArti), a, [Also vouty; < vaults + -yl.] 
Vaulted; arched; concave. 

The vauity top of lieavoti. Shak., K. .lohn, v. 2. 62. 
One makes the haiiglily vauty welkin ring 
In praise of custards and a bag-pudding. 

Juhn Tayltnr, Works. {Narea.) 

Vauncet, V. f. [ME. vauhcen, by aphoresis for 
a/vauncetij E. advmiee.'] To advance. 

Voide vices; vcrtncB shall vaunce vs all. 
lifwke qf Precedence (li. 10, T. 8., extra sor.), I. 66. 

Vauutt (vUnt or vant), r. [Formerly also vant; 

< ME. muuten, rtuden, also eiToneoiisly avaun^ 
ten, avanten, < OF. ranter, < Ml j. vanitarc, boast, 
be vainglorious, < L. v(n}'itn(U)8, vanity, vain- 
glory, < vatiHH, empty: nee vain, vanity.'] 1. 
intrans. 1 . To make a vain display of one’s own 
worth, attainmonts, or powers ; talk with vain 
ostentation; boast; brag. 

Vantiny in wonlos true valour oft doth seeme, 

Vet by his fictions we him coward deem. 

Titimw’ WhiMe (E. E. T. 8.), p. HO. 

Some misbegotten thing, that, having plupkt the gay 
feathers of her ohsolet bravery to hide her own deformed 
borenesse, now vaunU and glories in her stoliie plumes. 

MuUm, Church-(lovernment> I, 8. 

2. To glory; exult; triumph. 

The foe vaunU in the Held. Shak., Rich. III., v. 8. 288. 
II. trans. 1. To magnify or glorify with vani- 
ty ; boast of ; brag of. 

Charity vautUeth not itself. ] Oor. xlii. 4. 

My vanquisher, spoil'd of liis vaunted sijoil. 

Milton, V. L., ill. 261. 

Though lit the expense of their vaunted purity of blood. 

Pnaaott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 17. 

2. To display or put forward boastfully ; ex- 
hibit vaingloriously. 

What shape, what shield, w hat ormes, what steed, what 
stedd. 

And what so else his person most may vaunt. 

tipewatr, F. Q., III. 11. 17. 

vaunt^ (vUnt or vtiiit), w. [< rauntX, v.] A vain 
display^ of what on<» is, or has, or has done ; os- 
tentation from vanity ; a boast ; a brag. 

8uch high vaunts of his nobility. 

Sihak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 60. 

vaunt^t (vllnt), w. [< F. (leant, before : see r«n2.] 
The first part ; the beginning. 

The vaunt and Itrstlkigs of those Inoils. 

Shak., T. and C., Prol., 1. 27. 

Vauntbracet, n. Seo ramhnur. 
vauntcourierf, n. [8ee raH’rotmer.] An old 
form of van-^vonrier. Shnk\, Lear, iii. 2. 5. 
vaunter (vau'tf’*r or van'tt>r), w. [< ME. ravn- 
Umr, vantour, < OF. ^vanteor, ranteur, boaster, 

< rmi fer, boast : seofvm»i/l.] One who vaunts; 
a boast t'r ; a braggart ; a than given to vain os- 
tentation. 

Wele I wote, a vaunfour am I none, for ccrteynlv I love 
better silence. Political Poems, etc. (od. Kiirnivallx p. 77. 

Alas, yon know I am no vaunter, I ; 

My scars can witness, duiiil) although tliey are, 

That my reiK>rt is Just and full of truth. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. a 118. 

vaunterv (vUn'- or vAn'tf*r-i), n. [< vauni^ + 
•ery.] The net of \auntiug; bravado. Also 
vantcrif. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 249. 
[Bare.] 

• For she had led 

The infatuate Moor, in dangerous vaunterji, 

To these aspiring forms. 

Southey, Roderick, the Last of the Qoths. xxil. 

vauntful (viint'fi’il or vAnt'ful), a. [< vaunt^ 
+ -/«/.] Boastful; vainly ostentatious. Spen- 
ser, Muiopotinos, 1. 52. • 
vauntguardt, n, 8arae as vanguard. Merlin 
(E. E. T. S.), ii. 151. 
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vaunting (van'ting or vftn'ting),. n. [Verbal 
n. of vaunt^, v.] Ostentatious settii^ forth of 
what one is or has; boasting; bragging. 

You say you are a better soldier ; 

Let It appear so ; make your vauntlny troe. 

Shak., 3. C.,lv.«. 62. 

vauntingly (van'- or vAn'ting-li), adv. In a 
vaunting manner ; boastfully ; with vain osten- 
tation. ShaJe., Rich. II., iv. 1. 36*. 
vauntmuret, n. See vantmure. 
vauntwardt, n. A Middle English form of van- 
vmrd^. 

vaUQUeline (vok'linb n. [< F. vduqueUne, so 
called after L. N. Vauquelin (1763-1829), a 
French chemist.] 1. A name originally given 
by Pelletier and Caventon to strychnine. — 2. A 
name given by Pallas to a ervstalliue substance 
obtained from the bark of the olive-tree, 
vauquelinite (v6k'lin-it), w. [< Vauquelin (see 
vauqueline) + -ite^.] Native chromate of lead' 
and copper, a mineral which occurs in small 
green or brown crystals on quartz accompany- 
ing crocoite. Also called laxmannite. 
vautf, n, and v. An obsolete form of vaulf^. 
Sptmser. 

vauterf, W. An obsolete form of vaulter, 
vautyt, A variant of vaulty, 
vavasor, vavasour (vav'^sor, -sdr), n. [Also 
vavassor, valvasor; ME. vavasour, < OF. vavas- 
sour, F. vavasseur, < ML. vassus vassorum, vas- 
sal of vassals : vassus, vassal ; vassorum, gen. 
pi. of vassus, vassal.] In feudal law, a princi- 
pal vassal not holding immediately of the sov- 
ereign, but of a great lord, and having other 
vassals holding of him ; a vassal of the second 
degree or rank, in the class of vavasors were compre- 
hended ehdtelains (castellans), who owned castles or for- 
tified houses, and possessed rights of territorial justice. 
In England the title was rarely used, though (Jamden de- 
fines it os next to baron, while (Chaucer applies it to his 
FranJeeleyn. p^bsoleto or archaic.] 

A Frankeleyn was in his compaignye ; . . . 

Was nowher such a worttnr vavasour. 

Chaucer, Gen. l*rol. to C. T., 1. 860. 

Lord, liegeman, valvassor, and suzerain, 

Ere ho could choose, surrounded him. 

Browning, Bordello. 

vavasory ( vav ' a-so-ri ) , w . [ME. ^vavasorie ( ? ) , 

< vavasor: see vamsor.] 1. The tenure of the 
fee hold by a vavasor. — 2. Lands hold by a 
vavasor. 

vawardf, W. and a. [< ME. vaward, a reduction 
of vantwarde, vaunftcarde, etc.: see vamvard'^.] 
I, n. Same as ranward^. 

My Lord, ni(»Bt humbly on roy knee I beg 
The loading of the vaward. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 8. 180. 

n. a. Being in the van or the front ; fore- 
most; front. 

My sous coinmand the vaward post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight. 

Sc(dt, Marmion, vi. 24. 

Vayu (va/yh), n. [< Skt. vdm, < -/rd, blow, = 
Goth, waian, blow: see wina'^, vent^.] In Hind, 
myth., the wind or wind-god. 

Vaza (va'zii), n. [NL. (6. R. Gray, 1855, after 
les razas of Lesson, 1831 ), also Vasa.] A genus 
of iiarrots, also called Coracopsis. There are sev- 
eral species, of Madagascar, lUHinion, the Seychelles, and 
Moeainblque, one of which was originally called PHttaevs 
vaza hr Shaw, others are V. (dmura {Coraeopsis madasca- 
riensisX V. nif/ra, V. oomorensis, and V. barHeyi. 
vaza-paXTOt (vH'za-par'^pt), n. A parrot of the 
genus Coracopsis (or Vaza), 

V-bob (ve'bob), n. In mach., a V-shaped form 
of hell-crank used to change the direction of 
motion, as the horizontal motion of a cross- 
head to the vertical motion of a pump-rod. E. 
H. Knight. See hoh^. 

V. 0. An abbreviation of Victoria cross. 
V-croze (ve'kroz), n. A coopers^ croze used to 
cut angular heading-grooves. 

V. d. An abbreviation, in book-catalognes, of 
vaiious daU'H. 

Veadar (ve'a-dar), n. [Beb.] The thirteenth 
or intercalary month which is added to the Jew- 
ish year about every third year, after Adar (the 
last month of the sacred or ecclesiastical year), 
veal ( vel ), w . [< ME. veel, veil, < OF. veel, vedels, 
rcau, P. veau = Pr. vcdel, vedelh = It. viteUo (of. 
Pg. vitclla, f.), a calf, < L. vitcUus, a little calf, 

< vitulus, a calf, = Gr. a calf, == Skt. 

vatsa, aenlt, perhaps lit. a ‘yearling,' < vatsa = 
Gr. tro^, year, allied to L. vetus, aged, vetulus, a 
little old man: feee veteran. Cf. vellum, ult. 
from the same source as r«aL] If. A calf. 

Intruding into other King's territories (especially these 
fruitful ones of oursX to eat up our fat beefs, wait, muttons, 
and capons. Eng. Stratagem (Arbor's Bag. Gamer, 1. 004X 
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2. The flesh of the calf used for food. 

Bet than (dde boef is the tendre vtd. 

Ohawer, Merchant’s Tale^ L 176. 

Bob veal (a) The flesh of a calf taken before birth from 
a Maughtered cow ; also, the flesh of a new-born calf, (h) 
Same as deaconed ueoL— Deaooned vepL See deacon.— 
Veal cutlet. See cutlet. 

veal-skin (vel'skin), n. A cutaneous disease 
distinguished by smooth white tubercles of a 
glistening character, found on the ears, neck, 
face, and sometimes covering the whole body. 

vealy (ve'li), a. [< veal + -yi.] Like veal; 
young; immature; having the qualities of a 
calf: as, a vealy youth; vealy opinions. [Col- 
loq.] 

Their vealy faces naezxotinted with soot 

howeU, Fireside Travels, p. 248. 

Veatefliia (ve'chi-a), n. [NL. (Asa Gray, 1884), 
named after Dr. John A. Veatch, who discov- 
ered the Cerros Island trees.] A genus of trees, 
of the order AnacardUtcem and tribe Spondiese. 
It is distinguished from the related genus Bhue (the 
sumac) by its valvate sepals, accrescent petals, and thin- 
walled fruit The only species, V. ditcolor {V. Ccdrocen- 
tit), one of the most singular of American trees, a native 
of Lower California, is known as elephant-tree, from the 
thick heavy trunk and branches (often 2 feet thick and 
not more than the same height, sending out ponderous 
bent and tortuous horissontal branches often 20 feet long, 
and ending suddenly in short twigs loaded with bright- 
pink or yelluwlsh-gray flowers). The trees usually grow 
close together, often forming low and impenetrable mats. 
On the mainland the species becomes erect and sometimes 
26 feet high, and is locally known as eopal-guicn. Its hark 
is there used in tanning leather. Tme outer bark is a 
peculiar brown skin, peeling annually, and increasing 
the reseniblanco to the elephant. The flowers appear 
after the fall of the minute leaves, and where the trees 
are grouped in masses form a blaze of color visible for 
several miles. 

veckf (vek), n. [ME. veche, vekke; origin ob- 
scure.] An old woman. 

A rympled vekke, ferre ronne In age. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4495. 

VGCtiont (vok'shqn), n. [< L. vectio{n-), a carry- 
ing, conveyance, < vehere, pp, vectus, bear, con- 
voy : see vehicle.] The act of carrying, or the 
state of being carried; vectitation; “a carry- 
ing or portage,” J5/oww^ (1670). 

vectis (vek'tis), n. [L., a pole, bar, bolt, spike.] 
1. In Bom. anftg., a bolt. — 2. [NL.] In ohstet,, 
a curved fenestrated instrument similar to one 
of the blades of the obstetrical forceps, used 
in certain cases to aid delivery. Commonly 
called Imir. 

vectitation (vek-ti-ta'shop), n. [< L. *vecU- 
tarc, up. vectitatus, bear or carry about, freq. 
of vehere, pp. vectus, convey: see vection.] 
A carrying, or the state of being carried. 
[Bare.] 

Their enervated lords arc lolling In their chariots (a 
species of vectitation seldom used amongst the ancients 
except by old men). Martinvs Scriblerue. 

vector (vek'tqr), n. and a. [= F. vecteur, < L. 
vector, one who carries or conveys, < vehere, pp. 
reefas, carry, convey: aee vection.] 1. n. 1. (a) 
In quaternions, a quantity which, being added 
to any point of space, ^ves as the sum that 

S oint which is at a certain distance in a certain 
iroction from the first. Vectors are said to bo equal 
when their directions and magnitudes are the same. Unit 
vectors in quaternions are considered us equivalent to 
quadrantal versors having their axes in the directions of 
vectors; the word vretor has accordingly sometimes, but 
incorrectly, been used in tlie sense of a quadrantal versor. 
Every quaternion can be resolved in one way, and one way 
only, into a sum of a scalar and a vector ; and this vector 
is called the vector of the quaternion, and is denoted by 
writing y before the sign of the quaternion. Thus, Vq de- 
notes the vector of the quaternion q. Hence — {h) A 
directive quantity; a quantity determined by 
two numbers giving its direction and a third 
giving its mamitude. — 2. Same as radius vec- 
tor. See radtu8.— Addition of vectors, see addi- 
tion.— Origin of a vector. See origin. 

n, «. Of the nature of or concerned with 
vectors — Vector analysis, the algebra of vectors.— 
Vector equation, an eqnatio^between vectors.— Veo- 
" “ "unetton.- 


torfUncuon. SeeA^a 


-Vector potential, a vec- 


tor quantity so distributed throughout space that the re- 
sult of operating upon it by the Hamiltonian operator 
represents some natural quantity. 

vectorial (vek-to'ri-al), a. [< vector + -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to a* vector or vectors.— Vecto- 
rial cdordinatea See coUrdinaU. 

vecturet (vek'tflr), n. [= F. voiture = It. vet- 
turn, a carriage) < L. vectura, a carrying, trans • 
portation, < vehere, pp. vectus, carry : see vec- 
tion.] A carrying; carriage; conveyance by 
carrying. Bacon, Editions and Troubles (ed. 
1887). 

Veda (Vft'dft), n. [= F. v^da S= G. Veda, < Skt. 
veda, lit. kn’owled^, understanding, esp. sacred 
knowledge, the Hindu scripture, < y pm, know, 
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ss £. The eaored scripture of 

the ancient Hindus^ written in an older form 
or dialect of Sanskrit, it is divided into mantra, or 
Baored atteranoe (ohlefly metrical), brdhmana, or inapired 
expoaition, and rtltra, or aacriflolal rules. It is alao divided 
into four bodlea of writings : Big-Veda or hymns, SdnM^ 


hymns- _ 

known and very uncertain chronology, the oldest of the 
hymns being nosaibly from near 2000 b. c. Sometimes Bb> 
breviated Ved. 

VedaUa (vf-da'li-a)^ n. [NL. (Mulsant^ 1851) .] 

1. A genus of CoccinelUdsBf containing about 6 
species of ladybird beetles of predaceous habits, 
natives of subtropical regions. V. eardinalu, an 
Anstralian form, was im^rted by the United States De- 
partment of Agricolture from Australia and Xew Zealand 
into California in the winter of 1888-0 to destroy the fluted 
scale (letvya purehasf), which result It accomplished in 
less than nine months, through its rapacity and remarkable 
fecundity. 

2. r^. c.] Any member of this genus : as, the 
cardinal oedaftu (the species above mentioned). 

Vedanga (va-dflng'g^b ». [Skt. vedanga,< veda, 
Veda7+ anga, limb.j In lit., a limb of the Veda. 
This name is given to certain Sanskrit works auxiliary 
to the Vedas, and aiding to the understanding of them 
and their application to specific purposes. The Vedangas 
are elaborate treatises on (1) pronunciation, (2) meter, (8) 
grammar, (4) explanation of difficult terms, (.5) ostruno- 
my, (fl) ceremonial. They are composed in the sQtra or 
aphoristic style. 

Vedanta (va-dan'^ta), w. [< Skt. Veda, know- 
lt3(^e, + an’to, end’: see VedaJ] A system of 
philosophy among the Hindus, founded on the 
Vedas. It is chiefly concerned In the investigation of 
the Supreme Spirit and the relation in which the universe, 
and especially the human soul, stands to it. « 

Vedantic (va-dan'tik), a, [< Vedanta + -ie.] 
Relating to the Vedanta. 

Vedantm (va-dan'tin), a. [< Vedanta + -in.] 
Same as Vedantic, 

Vedantist (va-dan'tist), w. [< Vedanta + -inf.] 
One versed in the doctrines of the V(3danta. 

vedette (ve-det" ), w. [Also vidette ; < F. vedette, 

< It. vedetia, < vedere, see, < L. videre, see: see 
vision,'] A sentinel on horrfeback stationed at 
some outpost or on au elevation to watch an 
enemy and give notice of danger. 

Vedic (va'dik), a, [= F. vedime; < Veda + -ic.] 
Of or relating to a Veda or the Vedas : as, the 
Vedic hymns. 

veelet, An obsolete dialectal form of fecl^, 

veer (ver), v, [Early mod. K. also vere; < F. 
rirer = Pr. virar, < ML, virare, turn, sheer off, 

< L. virisB, armlets, bracelets. Cf. femde'^.] I. 
intrans, 1. To turn; specifically, to alter the 
course of a ship, by turning her bead round 
away from the wind ; wear. 

Also, as long as neav’ns swift Orb shall veer, 

A sacred Trophee shall be shining heer. 

Sylv€ 4 (ter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Coluniues. 

And, as he leads, the following navy veerg, 

Vryden, Aiineid, v. 1088. 

Fickle and false, they veer with every gale. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 174. 

2. To shift or change direction: as, the wind 
x^eers to the north ; specifically, in meUsor., with 
respect to the wind, to shift in the same direc- 
tion as the course of the sun — as, in the north- 
ern hemisphere, from east by way of south to 
west. 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 

. . . where the wind 

Veerg oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail. 

Uiltim, P. L., U. 516. 

3. To turn round ; vary; be otherwise minded : 
said of persons, feelings, intentions, etc. See 
also veering, 

Buckingham . , . soon . . . round from auger to 

fondness, and gave Wycherley a commission In his own re- 
giment Macaulay, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 

II. trans, 1. To turn; shift. 

Vers the malne shete and beare up with the land. 

^neer, F. xil 1. 

2. Naut., to change the course of by tumiug 
the stern to windward ; lay on a different tack 
by turning the vessePs head away from the 
wind ; wear: as, to xwer ship.— To veer and haul, 
to pull tight and slacken alternately.— To ve«r away, to 
let out ; slacken and let run : as, to veer atoay the cable. 
-•To veer out, to suffer to run or to let out to a greater 
length : as, to veer out a rope. 

Veerablef (ver'a-bl), a, [< veer + -able.] 
Changeable; shifting: said of winds. Dumpier . 

▼eeria* (ver'ing), w. [Verbal n. of veer, o.] 
The act of tummg or changing: as, the veering 
of the wind; especially, a fickle or capricious 
change. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation which is thus given 
to ch|^e when they have a sovereign at the head of them 
toMis psdiw to fall in with all the turns and ossrinpsof the 
Addison, Freeholder. 
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veering (verging), p, a. Turning; changing; 
shifting. 

The veering golden weathercocks, that were swimming 
in the moonlight, like golden Ashes in a glass vase. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 10. 

A subtle, sudden flame, 

By veering passion fanned, 

AlK)Ut thee breaks and dances. 

Tennyson, Madeline. 

veeringly (ver'ing-li), adv. In a veering man- 
ner; changiiigly; shiftingly. 

veery (ver'i), n . ; pi. veeries (-iz). Wilson’s or 
the tawny thrush of North America, Turdus 
(Hplocichla) fnscescens, one of the five song- 



Veery (Turdus {fly lot ichla) /ustescens) 

thrushes common in the eastern pai'ts of the 
United Slates, it is 7\ inches long, 12 in extent, above 
uniform tawny-brown, below whitish, the throat buff with 
a few small spots. It is migratory, nests on the ground or 
very near it, and lays four or five grcotdsh-blue eggs with- 
out spots. It is or shy and retiring habits, frequenting 
thick woods and swamps, and is au exquisite songster. 

The place flows with hiiiis; . . . oHvodiacks, veerieg, 
[and] ovonbirds 8, Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

vega^ (va'gfl), n, [< 8p. xwga = Cat. rega = Pg. 
x)ei(ja, an open plain, a tract of flat land ; origin 
unceiiain.J A tract of ground, low, flat, and 
moist. This word is confined chiefly to Hpain 
and Cuba : in the latter it often denotes a ‘ to- 
bacco-tieid.’ 

The best properties known as veaag, or tobacco farms, 
are comprised hi a narrow area In the south-west part of 
the island |of (nibaj. 

iS, Hazard, (Juba with Pen and Tencil (london, 1878), 

Lp. 820. 

SometimcH Uie water of entire rivers or vast artiflciul 
reservoirs ... is used in feeding a dense network of canals 
distributed over plains many square miles in extent. Buch 
plains in Valencia and Murcia are known by the Spanish 
name of huertas (gardens), in Andalusia by the Arabic name 
of vegae, which has the same meaning. 

* Hiwye, BrU., XXII. 290. 


(ve'gji), n. [= F. vA/o, < Ar. xvaqV, fall- 
ing, i. c. tho’ falling bird, with rof. to Altair, th(' 
flying eaglo, situated not far from Vega.] A 
star of tlie first magnitude in the northern con- 
stellation Lyra; a Lyne. 

Vegetabilia (vej^o-ta-bil'i-fi), n,pl, [NL., 1 ) 1 . of 
L. vegetahilis, vegetable : see vegetable,] Plutits 
as a grand division of nature. Compare rnmnlta. 

vevetabillty (vej^e-t^bil'i-ti), w. [= F. v^ge- 
tmiillte = op. vegetahilidad = It. vegvlabihtd ; 
as vegetable + -itxj,] Vegetable quality, char- 
acter, or nature. 

Boctius, . . . not ascribing its [the corarsj concretion 
unto the air, but the . . . lapidifleal juyec of tlic sea, 
which, entering the pai'ts of that plant, overcomes its 
wgetabiiity, ana converts it into a lapideoiis substance. 

Sir T, J^owne, Vulg. Kit., ii. 5. 

vegetable (vej'e-tarbl), a. and n. [< OF. vegr~ 
tfwle, living fit to’ live, vegetable, as a noun, a 
vegetable, F. vegetable, vegetable, = Sj). vege- 
table = Pg. xwgetavel = It. vegatabile, apt to vege- 
tate, < LL, vegetahilis, enlivening, animating, < 
L. vegetare, quicken, animate: see vegetate.] I, 
a. 1. Having life sucb as a plant has. 

Vegetable |F.], vegetable, lit or able to liue; hauing, or 
likelie to haue, such life, or increase in groweth, os plants, 
Ac. Cotgrave. 

2. Of or pertaining to plants; characteristic of 
plants; also, having the characteristics of a 
plant or of plants ; resembling a plant or wliat 
belongs to plants ; occupied or concerned with 
plants. 

And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. MUton, P. L., Iv. 220. 

Vegetable adds, such acids as are obtained from plants, 
as miUic, citric, gallic, and tartaric acids.— Vegetable 
cetblops, a remiMy former! v used in the treatment of 
scrofulous diseases, prepared by incinerating Fuem vegiev- 
losis, or sea-wrack.— V^etable alkali (a) Potash, (b) 
An slksloid.— Vegetable anatomy, that branch of bot- 
any which trssts of the form, dispotluon, and structure of 
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the organs of plants.— Vegetable antimony, the thor- 
ough wort, Fupatoriuxn per/oliatum.— Vegetable beso- 
ar. Same as cof ajnefe.— Vegetable brunetone. Bee 
brimstone and lycopode.—Veget&ble bristles, the fibers 
of gomuti.— Vegetable butters. See iimUeri.— Vegeta^ 
ble calomeL Podophylluxn peltatum, the May-apple or 
mandrake. — vegetable casein. Same as legunUn. — Veg* 
Stable colic, intestinal pain caused by the use of neen 
fruit. —Vegetable earth, flame as vegetable mold. —Veg- 
etable egg, the egg plant ; also, the marmalade-fruit, Au- 
cumamammosa.-. Vegetable fibera Seeyiftcrl.— Vege- 
table fibrin, flee /6n‘n.— Vegetable flannel, a fabric 
made from piue-ncodle wool (which Bee,mniiir pine-needle). 
— Vegetaue fountain, flee /^ocrerte.— Vegetable 
gelaun. flee -Vegetable glue, flee glxte.^ 

Vegetable horsehair, a fiber extracted from the leaves 
of the European palm, Chaxnaeropg humUis: used like 
horsehair for stuffing ; also the flpnnish muss, TiUaTydsia 
usneoides, similarly used.— Vegetable Ivory, flee ivoru- 
nut.— Vegetable Jelly, a gelatinous substance found in 
plants: pectin.— Vegetable kingdom, that division of 
. natural objects which embraces vegetables or plants ; the 
regnwm vegetabile; Fe,r;<!ta5t7ta.— V^etable lamb, the 
Agnus Scythicxis or Tatarian lamb, agnus. 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 

Or soeins to bleaL a vegetable lamb. 

Erasmus Vancin, Loves of J'lants. (Dyer.) 
Vegetable leather, marrow, mercury, flee the nouns, 
--vegetable mold, mold or soil containing a considera- 
ble proportion of vegetable constituents ; mold consisting 
wholly or chioiiy of humus.— Vegetable naphtha, flame 
as Vegetable oyster, flame as oyster- 

jdant, 2. — Vegetable parchment, flame as parchment 
paper (which see, under pa/^).— Vegetable physiol- 
ogy, that branch of botany which treats of the vital ac- 
tions of ]>Innta, or of the uffleeB which their various organa 
perform. Vegetable serpent, flame as snake-cucum- 
her. flee Vegetable sheep. Same as s/i^sp- 

plant. flee /<aouha.— • Vegetablb Bilk, a fine and gloss;^ 
fiber, kindred to silk-cotton, borne on the seeds of Choru 
gia gpecioga in Brazil. The name Is applicable to various 
similar substunces. Uoraparo silk-cotton, under cotton^.— 
Vegetable sponge, flee sponae-gourd. —Vegetable sul- 
pbur. flame as 7?/c«pode.— VegetAble tallow, tissue, 
wax, etc. flee the nouns.— Vegetable towel, the sponge- 
gourd.— Vegetable turpeth. flee turpeth, 1. 

II. w. 1. A plant. Son plants. ~^2, In a more 
limited RenKo, a InTbaeeons plant used wholly 
or in part for culinaiy purpoHes, or for feeding 
cattle, shet'p, or other animals, as cabbage, 
cauliflower, turnipH, potatoes, Hpinach, peas, 
and bean w. The whole plant may he so used, or Its tops 
or leaves, or its roots, tubers, etc., or its fruit or seed. 

flowthistle, dandelion, and lettuce are their favourite 
vegetables, especially the last. 

Cov'jter, Account of hlu Haros, May 28, 1784. 

Chattel vegetable, flee rAatfrL— Leather vegetable. 

a shrubby West Indian plant, Euphtrrbia punicea: so 
named from its coriacooiis leaves. The Howor-eluster has 
long scarlet bracts. ~ ByiL Vegetable, Plant, Herb, Tree, 
Shrub, Bush, Undershruh, Vine, Vegetable and plant In 
scientific use alike denote any member whatever of the 
vegetable kingdom In popular use a vegetable is a culi- 
nary herb, and a plant is coiupiuatlvely small, either an 
herb, or a shrub or tree when quite young, particularly a 
cultivated herb. An herb is a plant without, a wo*)dy stem, 
hence dying to the root, or ttiroughout, each year. A tree 
is a plant having u woody aerial stern, typically single be- 
low and branching above, tin: whole with a height of not 
less than four or five times the human stature. A ghrvJb Is 
a woody plant, typically lower than a tree and branching 
near or below the gi'uund. A hush is a shrulr of medium 
size, forming a clum]> of stems, or at least of a branching 
habit. An undershruh is a very small shrub. A vine is an 
herb, shrub, or even true, will) a long and slender stem 
which is not Bclf-supportlng. flee the several words, 
vegetablize (vcj'O-ta-bliz), v, t.; pret. aud pp. 
iwgetahUzvd, ppr. regetnblizing. [< xwgctuhlv + 
-izr.] To render vegetable in character or ap- 
l)i*aranco. 

flilk is to bo vegetablized ... by un immersion in a bath 
of cellulose dissolved In ammoiilacal coiiper oxide. 

O'EeiU, Dyeing and Callc«» Printing, p. 36. 

Vep[etal (vej'e-tal), a, and n. [< OF. xuyefal, F. 
vfqfvtal = Kp. 'pg . xwgctal = It. ragctalc, < L. vrge- 
tuN, living, lively; see vrgvtatv,] I, a, 1. ('>f, 
nortaining, or relating to a plant or jilantfl; 
iiaving the cliuriicterifltii^K or nature of a vege- 
table ; vegetable. 

On the whole it appears to me to be tin: most convenient 
to adhere to the old plan of culling such of those low forms 
as are more animal in habit Prot.ozoa, aud such as are 
more vegetal Protm)hy(ji. 

nv^g, (Critiques and Addresses, p. 281. 

2. Of or j)ertHinjng to the RcricR of vital phe- 
nomena common to plant k and aiiiinalH — name- 
ly, digCHtiou and nutritiv(* uHKimilation, gi'owth, 
absorption, Hecretion, ('xcretion, circulation, 
respiration, and generation, as coiitradistin- 
guished from HciiRation and volition, which are 
peculiar to animalR. 

The first are called the vegetal functions, the second the 
animal functions; and the ]>owerB or forces on which they 
depend have lieen termed respectively the vegetal life and 
the animal life. 

Brande and Cox, Diet, flei., Lit., and Art, III. 930. 

H. n. A plant; a vcgotablo. 

1 saw vegetaU too, as well as minerals, put into one glass 
there. B. Jonsmi, Mercury Vindicated. 

vegetaline (voj'c-tul-in), «. [< xwgcuii + 

A material coiisiHiing of woody fiber treated 
with sulphuric acid, dried and converted into a 
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• 

fine powder, then mixed with resin soa^, and 
treated with aluminium sulphate to remove the 
soda of the soap, again dried, and pressed into 
cakes. The substance may be made transparent by the 
addition of castor<oil or glycerin before pressing, and can 
be colored as desired. It is used as a sunsUtute for Ivory, 
coral, caoutchouc^ etc. J^. //. Knight 

YOgetality (vej-e-tal'i-ti), n, [< vegetal + -ity.'] 
1. Vegetable character or quality; vegetahil- 
ity. — 2. The aggregate of pnysiologic5al func- 
tions, nutritive, dovfdopmeutal, and reproduc- 
tive, which are common to both animals and 
vegetables, but which constitute the sole vital 
processes of the latter. Bee vegetal, a., 2. 

vegetarian (vej-e-ta'ri-an), a, and w. [< vege- 
t{able) + L fi. 1. Of, pertainiug to, 

or characteristic of those who on principle ab- 
stain from animal food. — 2. Consisting entire- 
ly of vegetables. 

The polyprotudunt typo fof dentition) prevails in the 
American genera ; the ufprotodont obtains in tlie majority 
of the Australasian marsupials, and Is associated usually 
with vegetarian or promiscuoiiH diet, 

Owen, A list. Vert., fi 220, B. 

H, n. 1. One who inaintainK that, vegeta- 
bles and farinaceous substances constitute the 
only proper food for man. — 2. One who ab- 
stains from animal food, and lives exclusively 
on vegetables, toget.her wit.li, usually, eggs, 
milk, etc. Strict vegetarians ejit vegetable and 
farinaceous food only, and will not eat butter, 
eggs, or even milk. 

vegietarianism ( ve j-e-t u 'ri-an-izm), «. [< vege- 
tarian 4* -tA/w.] The theory and practice of 
living solely on vi'gtd ables. The doctrines and prac- 
tice of vogetariunisin are as old as the time of Pythagoras, 
and have for ages been strictly obsurvod by many of the 
Hindiis, as well as by Buddhists and others. 

vegetate (veg'e-tath v. ; pret. and pp. vegetated, 
ppr. vemiativg. LL. vegetatus, pj). of vege- 
tare ( > It. vegetare rr Bp. Pe!ve(fetar = v/'geier, 
grow), enliven, < vegetm, liveiy, < vegere, move, 
excite, quicken, iutr. bo active or lively; akin 
to vigere, ilourish. The E. sense is iinported 
from the reiat(id vegetable,'] I, intram, 1. To 
grow in the manner of plants ; fulfil vegetable 
luuotions. 

A weed that has to twenty gumniors ran 
Shoots up in stalk, and vegetntee to man. 

Farguhar, Beaux' Stratagem, Frol. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life ulssolving vegetate again. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ill. 10. 

Hence— 2. To live an idle, unthinking, use- 
less life; have u mere inactive physical oxis- 
tenct* ; live on without material or intellectual 
achievement. 

The vast omnlre of China, though teeming with popula- 
tion and imhiblng and concentrating the wealth of na- 
tions, has vegetated through a succession of drowsy sg<3B. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 423. 

H. tram. To cause to vc'getato or gi*ow, 
[Rare.] 

Druina is tax’d abroad of a solecisme in her govern- 
mont, that she should suffer to run into one Grove that 
sap which should g«) to vegetate the whole Forrest, 

Howell, Vocall Forrest (ed. 1045), p. 20. 

Vegfitatlon (voj-e-ta'Hhpn), n. [< 01^\ vegeta- 
tion, P. v6gHatioH = Bp. vegetaHon = Pg. regeta- 
vegetazio7ie,<, \Aj.vegeUttio{n-), armick- 
ening, < vegetare, (|uickon: see vegetate,} 1. 
The act or process of vegetating; the process 
of growing exhibited by plants. — 2. Plants 
collectively; as, luxuriant rfY/efuf/on. 

Deep to the nwt 

Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields 
And slippery lawn an arid hue disidose. 

Thomeon, Summer, 1. 440. 

8. InpathoL, an excrescence or growth on any 
surface of the body.- Vegetation of salts, or sa- 
line VMetation, a crystalline concretion formed i)y salts, 
after solution in water, when sot in the air for evapora- 
tion. These coiieretiuns appear round the stirface of the 
liquor, affixed ii> tlie sides of the vessel, and often assume 
branching forms so as to resemble phuits. 

vegetative ( voj 'e-til-ti v), a , and n, [Early mod. 
E. vegetati/e; I ()P. vegetatif, F. v^q6tat[f ^ Sp. 
Pg. It. rvgetatiro, vegetative, < LL. reaetafus, 

S p. of vegetare, quicken: »oo vegetate,} I, a. 

. (Growing, or having the power of physical 
growth, as plants; of or pertaining to physical 
j^owth or nutrition, especially in idaiits. 

The powar or clficucie of gmwitige ... Is called vege- 
ta^fe, Sir T. Klyot, The Governour, ill. 24. 

We must look at the curious and complex laws govern- 
ing the faculty with which trees can he grafted on each 
other as Incidental on unknown differences in their vege- 
tative systems. Darwin, Origin of Hpeoiet, p. 846. 

2, In animal phyttioL, noting those functions 
or organs of the body which, being performed 
or acting unconsciously or involuntarily^ are 
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likened to the processes of vegetable »owth, 
as digestion, circulation, secretion, and excre- 
tion, which are particularly concerned in the 
nutrition or in the growth, waste, and repair 
of the organism: opposed to the 8]^cially aui 
mal functiuns, as locomotion, cerebration, etc. 
— 3. Hence, characterized by such physical 
proccssses only ; lacking intellectual activity ; 
stagnant ; uuprogt'essive. 

The indulont man descends from the dignity of his na- 
ture, and makes that being which was rational merely 
vegetative . Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 

From the inertness, or what we may term the vegetative 
character, of his ordinary mood, Clifford would perhaps 
have been content to spend one day after another, inter- 
minably, ... In Just the kind of life described in the 
preceding pages. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 

4. Having the power to produce or support 
growth in plants: as, the vegetative properties 
of soil.— Vegetative reproduction, a form of repro- 
duction in plants by means of cells which are not special- 
ly modified for the purpose, but which form a part of 
the body of the individual. Frop^ation by cuttings, by 
means of buds, soredia, gemmsD, bUiblla, etc., are familiar 
examples. Hee reprodwetion, 3 (a). 

II. t n, A vegetable. 

Shall I make myself more n;lsorable than the vegetativee 
and brutes? iiaxter, Dying Thoughts. 

vegetatively (vej'e-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a vege- 
tative manner. 

vegetativeness (voj'e-ta-tiv-nes), n. The 
character of being vegef aitivo, in any sense, 
vegete (vej'et), a, [= l*g. It. vegeto, < ]j. vege- 
tm, vigorous, brisk: see vegetable, vegetate,'] 
Vigorous; active. [Rare.] 

He [Lucius Cornelius] had lived a healthful and vegeto 
age till his last sickness. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 1. 

But would my picture be complete if I forgot that am- 
ple and vegets countenance of Mr. R of W. ? 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 880. 

vegetlvet (vej'e-tiv), a, and n. [< vegete 4- 
4ve,] I. a. Vegetative. 

Force vegetive and seiisaiioe in Man 

There is. JUej/wood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. IS. 

II. n, A vegetable. 

Make us better than those vegetivee 
Whose souls die with them. 

Middleton, Mamnifer, and Howley, Old Law, i. 1. 

vegeto-alkali (vej^e-to-al'ka-li), w. An alka- 
loid. 

vegeto-anlmal (vcj^e-to-anH-mal), a, and n, I. 
a. Partaking of the nature of Tboth vegetable 
and animal matter.— Vegeto-aulxnal matter, a 
name formerly applied to vegetable gluten and albumen. 

II. n. An organism of equivocal character 
between a plant and an animal ; a protist. 
vegetOUSf (vej'd-tuK), a, [< It, vegetm, vigor- 
ous; see Same as twycte. 

If she be fair, young, and vegeUme, no sweetmeats ever 
drew more files. H. Jemaon, Epiccone, ii. 1. 

vehemence (ve'hrwnons), w. [< OF. vehemmcc, 
F. v/^hernence = Bp. Pg. vehemenHa = It. vee- 
mensa, veemenzia, < Ij. vehementia, eagerness, 
strength, < eager: see vehement,] 

The character or state of being vehement ; the 
tmergy exhibited by one who or that which is 
vehement. Specifically— (a) Violent ardor; fervor; 
Impetuosity ; fire : as, the vehemence of love or affection ; 
the vehetnetwe of auger or other passion. 

Nay, I prithee now with most petitionary vehemence, 
tell me who it is. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 200. 

(6) Force or impetuosity accompanying energetic action 
of any kind ; impetuous force ; impetuosity ; boisterous- 
ness ; violence ; fury : as, the vetwmenu of wind ; to speak 
with vehemence. 

A universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confused. 

Borne through the hidlnw dark, assaults his ear 
With loudest vehemence. Milton, F. L,, il. 954. 

-Syn. Force, might, intensity, passion, 
vehemency (ve'he-mcn-si), ». [As vehemence 
(see -cy).] Bame as vehemence. 

The vehemency of this passion 's snob, 

Many have di^ by joying overmuch. 

nW (E. E. T. H.X p. 94. 

vehement (ve'ho-ment), a, [< OF. vehement, 
F. veMment = Sp. Pg. vehemente = It. veemente, 
< L. vehem(m{t-)8, sometimes cbntr. vemneH{t-)s, 
rfnn€u(t-)s, very eager, impetuous, ardent, furi- 
ous, appar. < vehere, carry (or ^veha, vea, via, 
wayT), 4- men{t-)s, mind: see twhicle and men- 
tal.] 1. Proceeding from or characterized 
by strength, violence, or impetuosity of feeling 
or emotion ; very ardent ; very eager or urgent ; 
fervent; jiassionate. 

Note, if your lady strain his entertainment * 

With any strong or vehement Importunity. 

Shak., OtheUo^ Ui. 8. 851. 

1 fell Into some vehement argomenUtlons with him in 
defence of Christ Cairyat, Cmdltiee, L 7L 
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2, Acting with great force or energy; enex^ 
getio; violent; furious; very forcible. 

Swell not into vehement actions which embroil and con- 
found the earth. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., L 19. 

Gold will endure a vehemeid fire for a long time. 

N. Grew. 

sfiyiL Impetuous, fiery, burning, hot, fervid, forcible, 
vigorous, boisterous 

vehemently (ve'he-ment-li), adv. In a vehe- 
ment manner; with great force or violence; 
urgently; forcibly; ardently; passionately. 
Vemcle (ve'hi-kl), n, [< OF. vehicule, F. v6hi^ 
cule = Sp. vehiculo = Pg. vehiculo =5 It. veicolo, 
veiculo sz G. vehikel (def. 2.), < L. vehiculum, a 
carriage, conveyance, < vehet^e, carry, = AS. 
wegan. move ; see weight, and cf. way, wagon, 
from the same ult. root.] 1 . Any carnage mov- 
ing on laud, either on wheels or on runners ; a 
conveyance. — 2. That which is used as an in- 
strument of conveyance, transmission, or com- 
munication . 

We consideFfxietry ... as a delightful vehicle for con- 
veying the noblest sentiments. 

Goldemith, Cultivation of Taste. 

Shakespeare's language* is no longer the mere vehicle of 
thought, it has become part of it, its very fiosh and blood. 

LoweU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 184. 
Specifically —(a) In jihar., a substance, usually fluid, pos- 
BcBBing little or no medicinal action, used as a medium 
for the administration of active roihedies; an excipient. 
(5) In jMinting, any liquid, whether water, as in water-col- 
or painting, or oil, as in oil-color painting, which is used 
to render colors, varnishes, etc., manageable and fit for 
use. (e) One of two endiiements, the one more spiritual 
than the other, with which the soul is clothed, according 
to the Flatonlsts. One corresponds to vital power, the 
uUier to spirit. 

The vehicles of the genii and souls deceased are much- 
what of the v(‘ry nature of the airo. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, III. Hi. 12. 

Great or greater vehicle, and little or lesser vehicle 

(translations of Sanskrit and htnaydna), names 

applied to two phases or styles of exposition of Buddhist 
doctrine— -a mure modorn and an older, a mure exi^anded 
and pretentious and a simpler— and to the treatises in 
which these are respectively recorded, 
vehicle (ve'hi-kl), v. t.; pret. and pp. vehicled, 
ppr. vehicling. [^ vehicle, r<.] To convey in or 
apply or impart by means of a vehicle. 

Guard us through polemic life 
From poison vehided in praise. 

M. Grem, The Grotto. 

vehicular (ve-hik'u-lHr), a, [< IjL. vchicularis, 
< L, vchicuhdn, a vehicle : see vehicle,] Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to a vehicle or vehicles ; 
also, serving as a vehicle; as, vehicular traffic. 

It is on such occasions that the Insides and Outsides, to 
use the appropriate vehicular phrases, have reason to rue 
the exchange of the slow and safe motion of the ancient 
Fly-coaches, which, compared with the chariots of Mr. 
Falmer, so UI deserve the name. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, i. 
Vehicular state, the state of a ghost or disembodied 
spirit. 

vehiculate (ve-hik'u-lal), V. t. and i. ; pret. and 
pp. vehiculaUifi, ppr.' vehiculating. [< L. vehicu- 
lum, vehicle, 4- -atd^.] To convey by means of 
a vehicle; ride or drive in a vehicle. [Bare.] 

My travelling friends, vehiculating in gigs or otherwise 
over that piece of London road. 

Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell, II. 191. 

vehiculation (ve-hik-u-la'shpn), n, [< vehicu- 
late 4- -io7i.] Movement 6’f or in vehicles. 
[Rare.] 

The New Road with its lively traffic and vehiculation 
seven or eight good yards below our level. 

Carlyle, Reminiscences (ed. 1881X II. 168. 

vehiCUlatory (ve-hik'u-la-to-ri), a. [< vehicu- 
late 4- -or-y.] * Pertaining or relating to a 
vehicle; vehicular. [Rare.] ‘ 

liogioal swim-bladders, transcendental life-preservers, 
and other precautionary and vrhiculatory gear for setting 
out. Carlyle, Life of Sterling; I. 8. 

velixne (fa'me), n. [= F. vehme, < G. rehme, 
fehme, prop, feme, MHG. veme, punishment. In 
E. rather an abbr. of vehmgericht.] Bame as 
rehmgericht, 

velllUgericht (fam'ge-ridht^), n. ; pi. vehmge- 
riehte (-rich^tfi). [< G. vehmgericht, better /oAm- 
gerieht, < fehine, fchm, a criminal tribunal so 
called (see def.), 4- gericht, judgment, tribunal, 
law; see vehme and right,] One of the medi- 
eval tribunals which flourished in Germany, 
chiefly in Westphalia, in the fourteenth ana 
fifteenth centuries. They were apparently descended 
from the cantonal courts, and at first afforded some pro- 
tection, as the regular machinery of Justice bad been de- 
moralised. Later they misused their power, and practi- 
cally disappeared with the increasing strength of the 
regular governments. The president of the court was 
‘ called freigraf, the Justices freiaehoffm. and the place 
of meeting /raiseuM. The sessions were open, at which 
civil matters were adjudicated, or secret, ‘to which were 
summoned persons scoiised of murder, robbery, heresy, 
witchcraft, etc. Those oouvicted of serious enmea, uc 
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to doftth* Alto /TnfftTUUUtf WMqmlUUtn ff0n4tHt4f cto. 

vehlllic (fa'mik), a, [< vehme + 4c.'\ Of or 
pertaining to the vehme or vehmgelrcht. Also 
fehmie. 

veil (vfil), n. [Formerly also vailj vayle; < ME. 
veile^ veyUf vayle, fayle, < OF. veile, F. voile, a 
veil, also a sail, = Pr. vel = Sp. It. velo =s Pg. 
veo, a veil, vela, a sail, = Icel. vil, < L. velum, 
a sail, cloth, covering, < vehere, carry, bear 
along: see vehicle Hence veil, v,, reveal, reve- 
lation, etc.] 1. A cloth or other fabric or ma- 
terial intended to conceal something from the 
eye ; a curtain. 


The veil of the temple was rent in twain. 


Mat. xxvii. 51. 


2. A piece of stuff, usually vnry light and more 
or less transparent, as lawn or lace, intended 
to conceal, wholly or in part, the features from 
close observation, while not materially ob- 
structing the vision of the wearer; hence, such 
a piece of stuff forming a head-dress* or part 
of a head-dress, especially for women, in the 
early middle a^es the veil waa 9 ommonly circular' or aetni- 
circular in shape, and waa worn in many waya. At a later 
time it waa attached to the high and heavy licad-dreaaea, 



Veils. 


1, from statue, in the Abbey of St. I>eni!i, of Isal>ca« of Bav.‘tria, Queen 
of bVance, wife of Charles VI. : the sUtue probably <lates from 1435. 
if. as worn m France at the end of the rith and lieiftntmitf of the 14th 
< entury. (From VioUcMc*Duc’s " Diet, du Mobilier fran^iis.”) 

Buch aa the etteoJS^on and the hmnin^ and was a mere orna- 
mental appendage, not admitting of being drawn over the 
face. The veil, when small, la indiatinguiahable from tlie 
kerchief. In modern use the veil is a piece of gauze, 
gi'onaditie, lace, crape, or similar fabric used to cover the 
face, either for concealment or as a screen against auii* 
light, dust, insects, etc. In this capacity it usually foniis 
DO necessary part of the head-dress, but is attached to 
the bonnet or nat. 

Weritig a vayle [var. fayle] instldc of wy tuple. 

Hvm. of ike hone, 1. 38(14. 

fionnet iior veil henceforth no creature wear ! 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1081. 

Vour veil, forsooth ! what, do you dread beitiggazed atV 
or are you afraid of your complexion ? 

Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3 

3. Hence, anything that prevents observation ; 
a covering, mask, or disguise ; also, a pretense. 

I will . . . pluck the borrowed veil of modesty from 
the so seeming Mistress Page. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 2. 42. 

His most objectionable enterprises, even, were covered 
with a veil of religion. Prencutt, Ford, and Isa., ii. 24. 

4. A scarf tied to or hanging from a pastoral 
staff. See orarium^, 3, sudarium {a), vexillum, 
and banderole, 1 (6). — 5. In anat. and zodl., a 
velum. — 6. In hot : (a) In Hymenomycetea, same 
as velum, 2 (a.), (h) In IHseomyeetes, a mem- 
branous or fibrous coating stretching over .the 
month of the cup. (c) In mosses, same as ca- 
lyptra, 1 (a), — 7. In phonation, an obscuration 
or the clearness of the tones, either from a 
natural conformation of the larynx or from 
some accidental condition, as fatigue or a cold. 
The natural veil in some gifted and highly trained sing- 
era is often a beauty, while a Imskiness due to imperfect 
use or accidental interference is a decided blemish. A 
voice in which a veil is present is called veiled, or voce 
velata or voiae eomJbrle.— D(nui-velb a abort veil worn by 
women, which superseded about 1855 the long veil pre- 
viously worn.— Enrptlaa VSU, in modern coBtiinio for 
women, a veil worn around the head and neck and tied 
under the chin.— Eachailstio veUs, sacramental 
vnls, the veils or cloths of linen, silk, etc., used to cover 
the eucharistio vessels and the elements or species during 
the oelebratiou of mass or holy communion. Those ordi- 
narily used in the Western ('burch are the pall, the chalice- 
veil, which covers both chalice and paten before, after, 
and during part of celebration, and, in the Anglican 
tjmrch, the post-communion veil. To these may be added 
the oorroral (partly used to cover the bread), the humeral 

ana formerhr me oflortoiy veil. In the Greek Church 
th^ are separate veils for the paten and chalice, and a 
mlrd veil, of thinner material, the air or aSr, covering 
^h^Snnisrsl, LentM, offertoiT tsU. Bee the 
quidiiyinff wordi.-lgiail]ial rtXL See vdum, 2 (oX— 


To ttkS tiM TSll, to assume the veil according to the 
eustom of a woman when she becomes a nun ; hence, to 
retire to a nhnnery. On first entering the nunnery the 
applicant takes ther white veil ; it after her novitiate she 
desires to become a nun, in certain convents she takes 
the black veil, when she pronounces the irrevocable vows. 
Veil of the Dilate. See palate, 
veU (val), V, t, [Early mod. E. also vaiL vayle; 
< ME. veilen, veytlen, < OF. veiler, venler, F. voiler 
s=: Sp, Pg. velar = It. vclare, < L. vclare, cover, 
wrap, envelop, veil, < vMum, a veil: see veil, n.1 

1 . To cover with a veil, as the face, or face and 
head; cover the face of with a veil. 

Take thou no mete (be welle wor off itte) 

Vnto grace be seyd, and thor-to veyUe thi hode. 
Booke qf Preoedenee (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), f. 58. 
Her face was veU’d, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, gcxidnoss, in her person shined. 

Milton, Sonnets, xviii. 

2. To invest; enshroud; envelop; hide. 

I veil bright Julia underneath that name. 

B. JoiiHOH, Poetaster, i. 1. 
No fog-cloud veiled the deep. Whittier, The Exiles. 
She bow’d as If to veil a noble tear. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

3. Figuratively, to conceal ; mask; disguise. 

To keep your groat pretences veil'd till when 
They needs must show themselves. 

Shak., Cor., I. 2. 20. 

Half to show, half veil the deep intent. 

Pope, Piineiad, iv. 4. 


Veiled Oalamary, a cephalopod of the get ms IJistioteu- 
this, with six arms webbed together, the other arms loose, 
and the coloration gorgeous.— Veiled plate, in photoy., a 
negative or other plate of which the parts that should be 
clear ore oliscurecf l)y a slight fog.— Veiled VOice. See 
veU, n., 7. 

veiler (va'ler), w. [Formerly also vailer : < evil 
+ -fj/*!.] One who or that which veils. 

Swell’d windcK 

And feorefull thunder, vailer of earth's pride. 

7’oumeur, I’raiis. Metamorphosis, at. 


veiling (va'ling), N, [Formerly also vailing ; 
verbal u. of veu, r.]* 1. The act of concealing 
with a veil. — 2. A veil; a thin covering. — 3. 
Material for making veils : as, nun^8-m/t‘wf / ; 
silk veiling, 
veillesB (vai'- 
les), a. [< veil 
+ -less,] Dt‘H- 
titute of ^ veil. 

Tennyson, Ger- 
aint.* 

veilleuse (va- 
lye//), n. [F., 
a night-liglit, 
a float-light, < 
veille, watch, 
vigil : see vigil.] 

In decorative 
art, a shad- 
ed night-lamp. 

The sIukIc or 
screen in such 
lamps was fre- 
quently the 

medium for 

rich decoration, 
vein (van), n. 

[•< ME. veine, 
vemte, vaynr, < 

OV, (and F.) 
veine = S]». It. vena = Pg. vela, < L. vena, a 
blood-vessel, vein, artery, also a watercourse, 
a vein of metal, a vein or streak of wood or 
stone, a row of trees, strength, a ju'rsoiPs nat- 
ural bent, etc.; prob. orig. a inpc' or channel 
for conveying a fluid, < vehere, carry, conv(;y : 
see vehicle, and cf. vci7, from the same source.] 
1. In anat., one of a set of blood-vessels con- 
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veying blood from the periphery to the physi- 
ological center of the circulation : one of a set 
of membranous canals or tubes distributed in 
nearly all the tissues and organs of the body, 
for the purpose of carrying blood from these 
parts to the heart. The walls of the veins are thin- 
ner, as H rule, and more flaccid, than those of the arteries ; 
they arc composed of three layers or coats — the outer or 
flbrous ; the middle, made up chiefly of sparse muscular 
fibers; and the inner or serous. The inner or lining 
membrane, especially in the veins of the lower extremi- 
ties, presents numerous crescentic folds, usually in man 
occurring in pairs, known aa the valves tA the veins, which 
serve to prevent a backward flow of the blood. The nu- 
trition of the walls is provided for by the vasa vasorum. 
The nerves supplying the walls of the veins are few in 
number. There are two systems of veins —the systemic, 
or those can'ying venous blood from the (issues of the l>ody 
to the right auricle of the heart ; and the pulmonary, or 
thoae carrying the oxygenated blood from the lungs to 
the left auricle of the heart. The portal system is a sub- 
division of the systemic, in which blood coming from the 
digestive organs is conducted to the liver by the portal 
vein, circulates throughout this organ, is bmIii collected 
in the hepatic veins, and is thence carried to the right 


aiiricle.of the heart. The veins of the portal system have 
no valves. The blood in the systemic veins is dark-red in 
color, and flows in a continuous stream. The umbilical 
veins of the fetus, like the pulmonary veins, convey oxy- 



M Veins 

rt, vein laid open, showing ihc valves .'irranged in pairs ; b, section, 
showily action of the valves; <, external view of vein, showing the 
uionihfonn appearance caused by the valves win n distriuled. 

genated or arterial blood. As a general rule, the corre- 
sponding veins and arteries run side by side, and are 
called by the same names. In fishes and other low ver- 
tebrates which breathe by gills, the veins from these or- 
gans correspond in function, but not morphologically, 
with pulmonary veins. There is a reniportal system of 
veins in sonieknimals, as Amphibia and reptiles, by which 
the kidneys receive blood from veins as well as by renal 
arteries. See phrases below, and vena. Bee also cuts un- 
der circulation, heart, liver, lur^, median^, and thorax. 

[lie] hurlet thurghe the hawbeigh, hurt hvm full sore ; 

The gret vayneot his gorge gird vne vsonJur, 

Tliat the freike, with the h'lisshc, fell of his horse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6829. 

2. Loosoly, any hlood-vesRol. Many of the veins 
being supcrtlcial or subcutaiiooiis, liable to ordinary ob- 
servation, and when swollen or congested very conspicu- 
ous, the name is popularized, and extended to the arte- 
ries, while artery remains chiefly a technical term. 

Flesch and veiws nou fleo a-twinne, 

Whorfore I rode of roiithe. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 131. 

Lot roe have 

A dram of poison, such soon-speeding gear 

As will disperse itself through nil the veins. 

Shak., R. apd v. 1. 61. 

3. lu entom., oih‘ of ilio rihs or horay tubes 
which form tlie framework of the wings of an 
insect, and between which the thin membrane 
of the wings is spread and suiiportcd; a nervnro. 
Veins result from certain thickenings of the upper and un- 
der surfaces of the sac which primarily composes the wing, 
these thickenings being exactly coapted, and often hol- 
lowed or channeled for the reception of uir-tii lies— which 
enables the wings to subserve to some extent the functions 
of lungs. The primary veins give out velnlets or nervules. 
1’ho venation of the wings differs much in different iiiHeots, 
hut Is aufliciently constant in each case to afford valuable 
classiflcatory characters. Hec cuts under Chrysopa-, Cirro- 
phanus, mrmire, and venation. 

4. In hot., a fihro vascular hundlo at or near 
llu^ surface of a loaf, sepal, petal, etc. : Hame as 
nerve, 7. Bee ntrvalion. — 5. In mining, an oc- 
currence of ore, usually disseminated through 
a ganguG or veinstone, and having a more or 
less regular development in length, width, and 
(h'pth. A fssure-vein, or true vein, is a vein in which the 
ore and veinstone occupy n preexisting fissure or crack 
in the rocks, which has been furiiied by some deep-seated 
cause or crust-movement, and may therefore be presumed 
to extend downward indefinitely, and for the same reason 
is likely to have considerable development In length. True 
vt'ins usually have well-dellned walls, on which there is 
more or less flucan or gouge, and whicii are often striated 
or ]>olis))ed, giving I'ise to what miners call sUckensides. 
I'rue veins often have the ore and veinstone arranged in 
.parallel plaU's or layers, called combs. Experience shows 
that true veins are more to be depended on for perma- 
nence in deptli than other more irregular dopositi^ al- 
though the latter arc often highly proiliictive for a time. 
A vein and a lode are, in common usitge, essentially the 
same thing, the fprmer being nitber the scientinc, the 
latter the miner’s, name for it. Tlie term deposit, when 
used by itself, means an irregular oeeurtcncc of ore, such 
as a flat-mass, stock, contact deposit, cariiona, and the like ; 
but when to deposits the term ore or metall\ferous is pre- 
fixed (ore-deposits, metalli/erous deposits), the designation 
becomes the most general one possible, Including every 
form of occurrence of the nielalliferoiis ores, and hav- 
ing the same meaning as the French attes mt^tMllifPres vnul 
the German fJrzlayerstatten. A ben of rock fonning a 
member of a stratified formation, with which it was syn- 
chronously deposited, cannot properly be called a vein or 
lode, even if it has nietalliferoiis matter generally dis- 
seminated through it in iiiiantity sufficient to be worth 
working, as is the case with the cupriferous slaU>(/rw/i/V»r- 
schiefe^ot Mansfcld in i'russiu, or when it is concentrated 
In piiies oi pipe-liku masses, occurring here and there in 
the stratum, as In the silver-lead mines of Eureka in Ne- 
vada. (See ore-deposit.) Further— (a) for forms of ore-de- 
posits wliicli are not true veins, imt which are designated 
liy the name nein, see yash-i^in, segreyated vein (also sey- 
regatitm), pipe-vein ; (h) tor fonns (iiiHllfled, according to 
general usage, by the name deposit (which also see), and 
which arc still further removed from ttie class of true veins 
than those previously noted, see contact deposit (under 
contact), blanket-deposit ; (c) for other still more irregular 
forniKof ore-deposit, which have special names, and which, 
while not themselves properly designated as veins, are fre- 
quently more or less closely connecteil with true veins, 
occurring in close proximity, and forming a kind of appen- 
dage, to til cm, see Jiati , 10, jta/ie i , 10, cartmia, impregnation, 
4; and (d) for German mining terms applied to various 
irregular fonns of ore-deposit, not true veins, which terms 
arc often used by scientific writers in English in describing 
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mining regions or In dlsonMlng the general mode of oconiv 
renoo of the metalliferout ores, see sfoelrl, 92, ttoekwork, 
fa/Uband. See also lode^ , 3, Uaaer, 5 (a) ; also rake vein. a 
term applied in Derbyshire, England, to true veins to dis- 
tinguish them from the flats and pipe-veins with which 
they are closely connected. 

6. A cavity, fissure, or cleft, as in tlio earth or 
other substance. 

To do me business in the veimt o' the earth. 

Shak.^ Tempest^ i. 2. 255. 

7. A streak, stripe, or marking, of different 

color or shade, as in natural marble or wood 
cut so as to show the grain, -or glass in which 
different colors have been melted irregularly. 
The term is applied either to a long and nearly regular 
stripe, or to a much broken and contorted one, returning 
upon itself. Also called veininff. It 

8. A streak; a part of anything raarloul off 
from the rest by some distinctive character; 
lienoe. a distinct property or clinracteristic 
considered us running through or being inter- 
mingled with others; a continued strain. 

I saw ill divers places very fat and friiitfull vHhm of 
ground, as goodly meadows. Curyat, (Nudities, 1. 50. 

He can open a vein of tiiic and noble thinking. Swift. 

There was likewise, at times, a vein of something like 
poetry in him ; it was the iiiosh or wall-tlowor of his mind 
In its small dilapidation. JUaivthornc, Seven Gables, iv. 

0, Manner of spc^och or action ; i>articular style, 
character, disposition, or cast of mind. 

I knowo not if my iiidgement shall haue so delicate a 
twins, and my pen so good a grace, in gluing counsel os 
in reprehending. 

Guevara, bettors (tr. by IIollowos,.1577), p. 182. 

1'his is Ereles' vein, a tyrant's vein. 

Shak., M. N. D., 1. 2. 42. 

I have heard before of your lordship's merry vein In 
jesting against our sex. Beau, atui PL, Woniaii-llator, ii. 1. 

10. Particular mood, temper, humor, or dispo- 
sition for the time being. 

I am not In the giving twin to-day. 

Shak., inch. HI., iv. 2. 119. 

I continued, for I was in the talking vein. 

0. W. Holmes, Autocrat i 
Aooesiory portal velna Bee portofi.— Alar artery 
aadveln. Boc afar.— Alveolar vein. Bee alveolar.— 
Anal veins, veins ahont the anus and lower end of the 
rectum ; tlic hemorrhoidal veins, wlutsc congestion or vur- 
ioatton constitutes piles. — Anastomotic vein, a cere- 
bral vein, derived from the outer surface of the pariettd 
lobe, which passes along the posterior fork of the Hyl- 
vian lisBure, and then backward to Join the superior pet- 
rosal sinus. Also called i^rrat anast/nnotio vein.— AxJpl- 
lar vein. Bee an/7(dar.— Anterior auricular "veuis. 
Bee auriotiiar.— Anterior oardlac veins, two or throe 
small veins which run upward on the front of the right 
ventricle, and empty into the auricle immediately above 
the aurlcnloventnoiilar‘gr<K)vc.— Anterior fadal vein. 
Same as facial m'n.— Anterior Internal maxillary 
vein. Same as deep facial vein. — Anterior Ulnar vem, 
a small superflclal vein of the anterior ulnar aspect of the 
forearm, uniting with the posterior ulnar vein to form 
the ooramon ulnar vein. Bee cut under mediani. — An ^ 
terlor vertebral vein, a vein receiving blood from the 
plexus over the cervical artery, and discnarglng into the 
lower eml of the vertebral vein.— Asoending lumbar 
vein. Bee lumbar veins, below. —AuxlOlUar veins, veins 
ooUooting blood from the external ear and its vicinity. Bee 
atUerior and posterior auricular veiTUt, under auricular.— 
AxlllaxT, amouB, basilar vein. Bee the adjectives. 
— BasUfo veins. Bee basilic, and cut under median^.— 
Baslsplnal veins, the vemo basis vortobrarum (which 
see, under ve>ia). See also vente tt}tinabes (under vena).— 
Bedded vein. Boo Bxuchlal, bron- 

oMaltbuooalveln. Bee the adjectives.— Oapsular vein, 
the suprarenal vein.— Cardinal veins, the venous trunks 
which in the embryo run forward, one on each side, be- 
neath the axial skeleton, to meet the primitive jugular 
veins, and turn with them into the heart through the duc- 
tus Cuvieri. They arc permanent in llshos, but in man 
and hlglier vertebrates form the axygnus veins,— Central 
artery and vein of retina. Beermfrof.— c^ballo 
vein. Bee cephalic, and out under tneduint. -Cerebral 
veins, the veins of the cerobruin, divided into the super- 
ficial, those ramifying upon its surface, and the deep, those 
within the vontrloles.— CbOTOld vein. Bee choroid.— 
CUlaxy veins, ti'ibubu'lcs of the ophthalmic vein, corre- 
sponding in general with the art4)ries of tho same name. 
— OoUo veins, von» oomiteaof the colic arteries, dis- 
charging into tho mesenteric voiiis.— Common Ulao 
vein, a vein formed on each side by the confluence of tho 
external and intenial iliac veins, and uniting to form 
tho inferior vena cava near the junction of the fourth 
and fifth lumbar vertebra}.— Common temporal vein. 
Same as Umporal iwtn.— Common Ulnar vein, a Bbt)rt 
inconstant trunk formed by tho uniop of tlie anterior 
and iKMterior ulnar veins, and uniting with tho median 
basiiio to form tho basilic vein.— Companion veins, 
Venn oomites of arteries ; veins, usually a pair, which ruu 
in the course of arteries and lie close to the latter : when 
paired along the course of any artery, they are usually con- 
neoted with each other at short Intervals by cross veins.— 
Contracted vein, in hydraui. Bee eonkracted.— Coro- 
nary vMn. Bee coronary, and great cardiac vein, below.— 
Coronary vein of the stomach, a vein of considerable 
sise aooompatiying the coronary artery, and discharging 
into the portal vein.— Costal, cross, oraral vein. Bee 
the adjectives.— Deep oervlou vein, a vein of large size 
begin ning in the suboccipital region and descending Uie 
neok, between tho complexus and semisplnalit muscle^ 
to the lower part, whore It turns forward to join the vei^ 
tebral vein.— Deep droumllex lUao vein, the vena 
conies of the artery of the same name.— DefUD 
V«ln>a vein of oonslderable sise coming from the pteiy- 
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goid plexns to open into the faeial vein bdow the malar 
bone.— Deep rwaAisLfi vtfbl, a short, wide taibutary of 
tho median near its bifurcation, communicating with the 
deep veins.— Dental vetUS, companion veins, superior 
and inferior, of the arteries of the same name, discharg- 
ing into the pterygoid plexus.— Dlplolo veins. Bee dt- 
plftie. - Dorsal vein or the penis, a large vein, formed 
by the union of branches from tho glans, lying in the ine- 
tliaii dorsal groove of the penis, and receiving tributaries 
from tho corpus spongiosum, corpora cavernosa, and skin, 
and terminating In the prostatic plexus.— Dorslsplnal 
veins. Bee dorsigpinal, and venm spinales (under vena). 
—Dural veins, numerous small veins anastomosing free- 
ly between the inner and outer layers of the dura mater 
of tho brain, communicating also with the diploic veins.— 
Emissary vein. Bee crnttsarif.—Bmulgeni vein. Same 
as renal vein — EplgastrlO vMn. Bee epiaoJitrie.— Eso- 
phageal veins, several veins cBJrrvlug blood from the 
eso^agus to the asygous veins.— Ethmoidal veins, trib- 
utaries of the ophthalmic vein, corresponding to the eth- 
moidal arteries.— External lliao vem, the continuation 
of the femoral vein atmve Poupart’s ligament, accompany- 
ing the external iliac artery, and unitiiig with the internal 
iliac to form the common iliac vein.— Extemomedian 
vein. Bee externomediam — FadaL femoral, free vein. 
See tho adjectives. — Faldform vein, the inferior longi- 
tudinal sinus of the falx cerebri. Bee n'nuz.— Frontal 
vein, a vein receiving the blood from the forehead, unit- 
ing with the Bupra-orbital at the Inner end of the eyebrow 
to form the angular vein.— Qaatro-eplplolc vein, tho 
companion vein of the gustro- epiploic artery, discharging 
into the splenic vein.— OlUtoauL vein. Boo gluteal.— 
Great anastomotlo vein. Bee anastomotic vein, above. 
- ' Great oardlac vein, the coronary vein. It begins at 
the apex of the hearL passes up along the anterior ven- 
tricular groove to the base, winds around to tho left, and 
tonninates in the coronary sinus.— Great Jugular vein. 
Same as iidernal fagular vein. See fugtmr.— Hepatic 
veins. Bee Aepafte.— Hniogastric vein, the internal 
iliac vein. See tfiaci.— mac vein. See iftooi.— Ilio- 
lumbar vein, a vein, corresponding to the iliolumbar 
artery, opening into tho cointnon iliac vein.— Inferior 
lonintudlnal vein, the inferior longitudinal sinus. Boo 
Ipnmtudinal sinus, under sinus. — Inferior palatine 
vem, a trlhutaiy of the facial, receiving blood from the 
plexus Bunounuing the tonsil and from the soft palate. 
—Inferior palpebral veins. Bee paijiebral vein. - In- 
ferior phr&lo vems, companion veins of tho arteries 
of the same name, opening on tlie right into the vena cava, 
on the left often into the suprarenal vein.— Inferior thy- 
roid veins, veins of largo size formed by branches from 
the thyroid body, descending on tho front of tlio trachea, 
whore they form a plexus, and emptying into tho innom- 
inate veins.— Infira-orbltal vein, the companion vein 
of the infra-iirbital artery, discharging into the pterygoid 
plexus. - - Innominate vein. Same as intunn inata l (o). — 
Insulate. Intercostal, Interlobular, Internal vein. 
Bee the adlcotlves. — Internal mammary veins, a pair 
of companion veins of each artery of tlio same name, dis- 
charging by a single trunk on each side Into the innoro- 
inato vein.— Internal maxillary vein, a short vessel, 
often double, which passes back from the pterygoid plex- 
us to join the temporal. It receives tributaries which arc 
mostly companion veins of the branches of tho artoi7 of 
the sumo name.— Intemomedlan vein, Bee inferno- 
median.— Jugular veins. See ^t^ar.— JugtQcce- 
phallo vein. Soo juguiocephalic.—iAcrymBl vein, a 
tributary of tho oDuthalmlc vein, oorresjpondiiig to the 
lacrymnl artery.— Left cardiac vein. Bamo as great car- 
diac vein.— Lingual, longitudinal, marginal vein. Bee 
the adjectives.— Lumbar veins, veins corresponding to 
the several lumbar arteries, discharging into tne inferior 
vena cava. They are connected with one another, on 
each side of tho body, in front of tho transverse pmeosses, 
by branches which thus fonn a continuous longitudinal 
vessel called the eutcendmg lumbar vein. — Median ba- 
sUlC vein. See basilic, and cut under median^.— Median 
oephallc vem. Bee median^ (with cut).— Median vein. 
fieemediani (with cut).— MeduUlsplnal veins, tho prop- 
er veins of the spinal cord. Bee veme spinales (under vena). 
— Menlngoraobldlan veins, spinal veins in the interior 
of the B)}inal column, between the vertebne and the sheath 
of the spinal cord. Bee veme spinales (under vena). — Men- 
tal veins, veins of the chin, tributaries of tho facial.— 
Mesentenc vein. See me«>nfmo.— Middle cardiac 
vein, the vein which, beginning at the apex of the heart, 
passes up along the posterior Interventricular groove to 
empty into the coronary sinus. — BMddle cerebral vein, 
one of the inferior superficial cerebral veina of large 
size, from the under surface of the frontal and temporo- 
sphenoidal lobes, discharging into the cavernous sinua 
■—Middle saenu veins, two companion veins of tho 
middle sacral artery, dischaigiiig by a single trunk into the 
left common iliac vein.— Mldole temporal vein. Bee 
temporal’-!.— Naial velns, smiUl branches from the sides 
and bridge of the nose, tributary to the angular vein.— 
ObUque vein of the heart. Bee oMt^ue.— Obturator, 

umbSu^,^^cudl^pmiMiar petnSiaf 
geal, phrenic, plantar, popliteal, portal postoostal 
vein. Bee the adjectives.— Posterior anrlcnlar vein. 
Bee auricular.— Posterior oardlac veins, three or four 
veins that ascend on the posterior surface of the left ven- 
tricle, to open in to the coronary sinus.— Posterior Ulnar 
vem, a superficial vein of the forearm, arising from tlie 
dorsal plexus of tlio hand, and passing up the posterior ul- 
nar aspect of the forearm to unite with the anterior ulnar 
or median basilic. Bee cat under m^iani. — Posterior 
vertebral vein. Bamo as deep cervical vein.— PuMO, 
pudl(L pulmonary.pylorio vein. See the adjectives. 
— Radial vein, (a) a superficial vein of the forearm, 
arising from tlie plexus on the back of Ibe hand, and as- 
cending along the outer part of the forearm to form the 
cephalic vein by union with the median oephsllc. Bee cut 
under msdiani. {b) In entom. See tnotpOia/Min.— Radi- 
ant vein. Bee radiant.— Ranine vein, one of the lingnal 
veins conspicuously seen Iteneath the tongue, on either side 
of the frenum, emptying into the intenuu jugular or facial 
vein.— Renal veins. Bee mmf.—Rigiit coronary vein, 
a small vein that cofi|eoU blood from tJie posterior ptitsm 
the right sorioolsr end vsntrtonlsrwsas, and peiiti in the 
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right sniionloventrioiilar jproove to empty Into the oorth 
nary sinus.— Saoral, sapmoiu,soapiiUur , Bee 

the adjectives.- SatSflte vein. See sofeWto-w^— 
Bdatlo veim the vena comee of the soiatio art^.— Beg- 
XMated vein, an ore-deposit having some of the char- 
a^ristlos of a true vein, but differing from It In not 
exhibiting -evidences of the existence of a fissure prior to 
the deposition of the ore. Segregated veins .usually run 
parallel with the lamination of the rocks in which they are 
inclosed, and do not have well-defined walls and selvagea 
— Sinuses of veins. Seestnus.— Small ooronaiy vein. 
Bame as right coronary vein.— SmglleBt cardlao^llIB, 
minute veinletsof variable number coming froqi the snl^ 
stance of the h^ui, and emptying into the right and Im 
auricles. Also called vena cordis mimnus.- Bpermatle 
plexus of veins. Bee spermoeic.— Bphenopalatlnef 
spinal, splenio, spurious, stellate, stylonMtold, 
snbdlavlan, suboostal, submarglnal, sabmazUlary, 
submental vetm See tne adjectives.— Superior inters 
OOStal vein, a short vessel which receives the veins from 
two or three intercostal spaces below the first, that of the 
right side joining the large asygous, that of the left empty- 
ing into the left innominate vein.-- Superior labial vein, 
a vein forming a close plexus in the sunstonce of the upper 
lip, and emptying into the facial opposite the nostril.— 
Sup^or palatine vein. Bee palatine vein. — Superior 
pametoal veins. Bee palpebral vein.— Bupra-orbital, 
suprarenal, suprascapular vein. Bee the adjeotiv^ 
—Sylvian vein, a vein running along the bottom of the 
Sylvian fissure.— Systemlo VCOns, the veins of tho gen- 
eral circulation, as distinguished from those of the portal 
or pulmonic system.— Temporal, temporo m a xl i lar y. 
Thebesian vems. See the adjectives.— Thyroid vein, 
(a) Middle, a vein from the lateral lobe of the thyroid body, 
emptying into the internal junior, (fe) Superior, a vein 
from tlie upper part of the thyroid body, emptying into the 
internal jugular, or frequently into the facial vein. — TO 
bar a vein. Bqe 5ari.— Transverse cervloal vein, the 
companion vein of the transverse cervical artery, tributary 
to the posterior external Jugular vein. Also called trans- 
versaiis colli mn.— Transverse facial vein, one of two 
veins from the surface of the masseter muscle, tributary 
to the temporal.— Transverse vein, the left innominate 
vein, which In man traverses the root of tho neck nearly 
horizontally, and is thus quite different in its course from 
the vein of the same name on the right side, than which 
it is also much longer. — True vein. See def . 5. — Umbili- 
cal, vaginal, vancose veins. See the adjectives.— Vein 


Same as anastomotic vetn.— Veins Of Bresobet, the dlplolo 
veins.— Veins Of Galen. Bee verta Oaleni, under vena . — 
VertebriQ vein, a vein formed by the union of branches 
from the back part of the scalp and the deep muscles of 
the nape, behind tho foramen magnum, ana descending 
with the vertebral artery in the vertebrarterial canal to 
empty into the innominate vein.— Vesical veins. Bee 


vein (van), V. f. [< vein^ ».] To fill or furnish 
with veins; cover with veins; streak or varie- 
gate with or as with veins. 

'Dirough delicate embrodered Meadows, often veiiwd 
with gentle gliding Brooks. Drayton, rolyolbion, Pref. 

Not tho' all tho gold 
Tliat veins the world were pack’d to make your crown. 

Tennyson, l^rinoess, iv. 

veinage (va'naj), n, [< vein + -age.l Veining: 
veins colleotiVoly ; markings in the form of 
veins. B, 1), Blachmore, Alice Lorraine, xlviii. 
Veinalf (va'nal), a. [< vein + -af. Cf. venaV^."] 
Sameasv6no^. Boyle, (imp. Diet.) 
vein-bloodt (van 'bind ), w. [< ME, veyne~bU)od; 
< vein + blood.'] Bleeding of the veins. 


Nothor veyne-blood, ne ventusinge. 

Ne drlnke of herbes may ben his helpinge. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tme, L 1880. 


veined (vand), a. KfJotH + - 6 ^ 2 .] 1 . Full of 
veins; veiny.— 2. Characterized fry or exhibit- 
ing venation, as insects’ wings; in bot., hav- 
ing veins, as a loaf ; traversed by fibrovascular 
strands or bundles. — 8. Marked as if with 
veins; streaked; variojjated, as marble. — 4. 
Kunning in the blood; ingrained. [Bare.] 

In thy prayers reckon up 
The sum In gross of all thy veined foilies. 

Ford, Love’s Baorifloe, v. 1. 

veining (vanning), w. [Verbal n. of vein, r.] 
1. The formation or disposition of veins; ve- 
nation; a venous network. — 2. Streaking. ra)A 
streak or stripe of color, as In a piece of marble. Com- 
pare mn. n., 7. (6) The varte^ted surface produced by a 
number of such streaks or stripes. 

8. In weaving, a stripe in the cloth formed by 
a vacancy in the Warp. — 4. A kind of needle- 
work in which the veins of a piece of muslin 
are wrought to a pattern. 
veinleSB (van'les), a. [< vein + dees.] Having 
no veins ; not venous ; not veined, in any sense, 
veinlet (van'let), n. [< vein + -tof.] 1. A 
small vein; a venous radicle uniting i^th an- 
other to form a vein; a venule. — 2. In entotn., 
one of the secondarv or lesser veins of the 
wings; same as nervuh. See vein, n., 3. — 8. In 
hot, a small vein; one of the ultimate or small- 
er ramifications of a vein or rib; a nerville. — 
mteomomedlan velnlet. Bee intemomedian. 
vain-like (van'lik), a. Besembling a vein, 
veinoos (vfi'nus), a. [< vein + -oug, Cf. w- 
nous.] 1. M venaue or vHnu* [Bare.] 
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Velloziatt 


He . • < covered Ids lorebead wltb Me large brown 
vttnout biwdi. DUhmt, Greet Bxpeotationa, xxzix. 

2. In hot and zootf veined; provided with veins 
or nerves. 

V^Stone (van'ston), n. 1 . The earthy or non- 
met^l^erouB part of a lode, vein, or ore-deposit. 
See gangue,^2, A concretion formed witliiu a 
vein; a phl^holite. AX^o verious calculus, 
vein-stuff (van'stnf), n. Same as lodestuff. 
veinule (va'nul), «. [< F. vdnulcy < L. venula^ 
dim. of vena, vein : see i?e<n.] A* minute vein, 
vei^y (va'ni), «. [< vein + -yi.] Full of 

veins ; veined, in any sense. 

Hence the wtiny Marble shines ; 

Hence Labour draws his tools. 

Thommn, Summer, 1. 1.%. 

Vejovis (ve-jo'vis), n, [NL. (Koch, 1836), also 
Fs^oviSfi ih, Fqjovia, Vs^oine, Vediovis, an Etrus- 
can divinity regarded as opposed to Jupiter, < 
VC; not, + JoviSf Jupiter, Jove: see Jttve,'] A 
notable genus of scorpions, having ten eyes and 
a pentagonal sternum, with some authors giving 
name to a family Vdovidm, 
vekll (ve-keF), n. Same as wakil, 
vekket, n, Same as veck. 

V^a, n. Plural of velum. 
velamen (ve-la'men), w.; pi. velamina {-mK-nn). 
[NL., < li. velamen, a covering, veil, < velare, 
cover, veil: see veil, v.] Same as velamentum . — 
Velamen nativum, the integument or skin.— Velamen 
VUlVtt. the pudendal apron ; an enormous hypertrophy 
of the labia minora, which sometimes hang down in long 
flaps on the thighs. It is commonly called HoUerUot apron, 
from the fact that it is often seen in women of this race, 
velamentous (vel-a-men'tus), a. [< velamentum 
+ -ow».] 1. In the form of a thin membranous 
sheet; veil-like. — 2. Kesembling or serving as 
a sail : as, the velamentous arms of the nautilus, 
velamentum (vol-a-men'tum), n . ; pi. velamenta 
(-ta). [NL., < L. velamentum, a cover, covering, 
< velare, cover, veil : see veil, v.] In anal, and 
zool., a membrane or membranous envelop; a 

covering, as a veil or velum Velamenta bom- 

byctna. villous membranes.— Velamenta oerebralla or 
oerebri, the moninges of the brain.— Velamenta infan- 
tis, the enveloping membranes of the fetus.— Velamen- 
tum abdomlime, the peritoneum.- Velamentum lln- 
gU80, the glosso-eplglottic folds or ligament : three folds 
of mucous membrane passing from the root of the tongue 
to the epiglottis. 

velar (ve'lar), a, [< lu. velaris, < ?Www/, veil, 
see veil.] Of or pertaining to a veil or velum; 
forming or formed into a velum; specifically, 
in philol., noting certain sounds, as those rep- 
resented by the letters gw, Jew, <ju, produced by 
the aid of the veil of the palate, or soft palate. 

They [the Semitic alphabets] have no symbols for cer- 
tain classes of sounds, such us the velar gutturals, which 
are found in other languages. 

Jeoac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 100. 


velarium (ve-la'ri-um), n. ; pi. velaria (-a). [L., 
< velum, veil: see veil.] 1. An awning which 
was often drawn over the roofless Roman thea- 
ters and amphitheaters to protect the specta- 
tors from rain or the sun. Also velum. — 2. 
[NL.] In zodl., the marginal membrane of cer- 
tain bydrozoans ; the velum. See velum, 4. 
velary (ve'lar-i), a, [< L. velum, a sail, + -ary2.] 
Pertaining to a ship*s sail, 
velate (ve'lat), a, [< L. relatus, pp. of velare, 
coverj, veil: see veil, v.] Veiled; specifically, 
in sodl, and hot., having a velum. 

Velates (ve-la'tez), n. [NL. (Montfort, 1810), 
irreg. < u, 'velatU8, pp. of 
velare, cover, veil : see 
veil.] A genus of fossil 
^stropods, of the fam- 
ily Neritida, which lived 
during the Eocene age, 
as V. perversus, 
yelation (v§-la'shon), n. 

[< LL. velatio{n'), a veil- 
ing, < L. velare, np. vela- 
tus, veil: see veil, v,] 1. 

A veiling; the act of covering or the state of 
being covered with or as with a veil; hence, 
concealment; mystery; secrecy: the opposite 
of revelation, — 2. Formation of a velum. 
Valatura (vel-a-t6'rtt), n. [It., < velare, cover, 
veil: see veil,''v,] fn the fine arts, the art or 
process of glazing a picture by rubbing on a 
thin covering of color with the hand. It was 
a device much practised by early Italian 
painters. 

▼eldt (velt), n. [Also veld; < D. veld, field, 
ground, land: see field.] In South Africa, an 
unforested or thinly forested tract of land or 
^gion ; grass country. Th© higher tract© of thi© 
bwwter, entirely destitute of timber, are ©ometimes 
the high vkdt: area© thinly covered with under- 
trowth, sertto^ or baan on known a© bush^vtldt. 



Velatts pervtrsus. 


The pastoral land© or Midf , which extend chiefly around 
the outer ©lope© and in the east, are diatingulihed. accord- 
ing to the nature of the grass or ©edge which they pro- 
duce, as “ sweet " or “ sour.” maye. Brit., V. 42. 

▼elef. n. An old spelling of veil. 

Velella (ve-lerft), n, [NL. (Lamarck; Oken, 
1815), dim. of** 

L. velum, veil: 
see veil,] l.The 
typical genus of 
VelelUdx, The 
best-known mem- 
ber of the genus is 
V. vidgaria, th© sal- 
lee-man, ail inch or 
two in length, semi- 
transparent of a A Velella (/>/<•//« ww/iV-tf). 

beautiful blue col- 
or, floating on the surface of the sea, with a vertical crest 
like a sail (whence the name). Anotlier is P. tnnftca. 

2. [/. c,] A member of this genus. 

VelellidSB (ve-lel'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Velella 
+ A family of discoidal oceanic hydro- 

zoans, represented by the genera Velella and 
Porpita, belon^ng to the order Vhysophora 
and suborder IHscoidese, The stem is converted into 
a disk with a system of canalicular cavitIcR, above which 
rests a pneumatocyst or float of dense tough texture. 
From the disk hang the hydriforin persons (see peraon, 8X 
usually a gastrusnold surrounded by snialler persons 
which give rise to generative medusifonns, and by mar- 
ginal dactylozoOids. The medusiforms mature before their 
liberation from the stock ; when free, these formed the 
nseudogenus Chrynomitra. The Velellidse are nearly re- 
lated to the well-known Portuguese man-of-war. 

Vella (ve'li-ft), n, [NL. (Latreille, 1807), per- 
haps < Veliafn Greek colony in southern Italy.] 
A genus of semi-aqnatic water-bugs, typical* of 
the family Vvliidse, It is represented by a few species 
only, in South America, Mexico, and Kiirope. V. rivtUnrum 
of Europe is the largest and best-known specios. It is 
found in England, (iermany, Fiunce, Spain, and ItHly, upon 
clear rivers and creeks, from early spring until cold wea- 
ther in autumn. 

Velic (ve'lik), a. [< L. velum, a sail, + -id.] Of 

or x>€irtainingto a ship’s sail Velic point. Same 

as center of effort (w)iich sec, under center^). 

veliferous (ve-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. vellfer, suil- 
hearing, < velum, a* veil, sail (see veil), + ferre 
= E. hear'^.] 1. Bearing or carrying sails; as, 
^^veliferous chariots,” Evelyn, Navigntion and 
Commerce, $ 25. [Hare.] -^2. In zoiil,, having 
a velum; velate; veligerous; velamentous. 

veliform (vel'i-f6rm), a, [< L. velum, veil, + 
forma, form.] Forming a velum ; resembling 
or serving as a veil or velum ; velanu'ntous.. 

Veliger (vel'i-j6r), n. [< LL. veligcr, sail-b»'ar- 
iiig : see veligerous.] One who or that which 
bears a velum; in Mollmca, specifically, the 
veligerous stage of the embryo, or the embryo 
in that stage, when it has a ciliated swhiimiiig- 
merahrane or velum (see velum, 3, and typem- 
hryo). The veliger develops directly from the mere 
trochospbere with itsuircletof cilia, and continues through 
the period of porsistoiice of the ciliated formation, wlilr.h 
assumes various shapes in the dilfeient groups of mol 
lusks. 

veligerous (ve-lij'c-rus), a, [< LL. veliger, sail- 
bearing, < \j,' velum, sail, veil, + gerere, hear.] 
In zofil,, bearing a velum; veliferous: Hpt'cifi- 

6 


VcliffcrotJS Emliryosof Chiton: «, developing from the trochoiphcrc, 
with a binipli* ciri let of oHa, into 6, i, hucccbsivc vclijfcr Mages 

cally noting an embryonic stage of mol lusks. 
See velum, .3, ahd cut under veliger. Ifmlcy, 
Auat. Invert,., p. 416. 

VeliidSB (ve-li'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Amyot and 
Servility, 1843, in form Velides), < Velia ^ -ida:,] 
A family of heteropterous insects, of the section 
Aurocorisa, closely related to the Hydrohatidfe 
or water-striders. The body is usually stout, oval, 
and broadest across the prothtirax. The rostrum is tliroe- 
Jolnted. and the legs are not very long. They live mainly 
upon the HiiilHce of the water, always near the banks, 
but also move with great freedom on land. About 12 spe- 
cies, of f> genera, occur in the United States. 

Velitationt (vel-i-ta'shon), n, [< L. velita- 
tio{n-), a bickering, a dispute, < veUtari, skir- 
mish, < veles {velil-), a light-b,rroed soldier; cf. 
velex, swift, unimpeded : see velocity.] A dis- 

? »ute or contest; a slight skirmish. Jilount, 
670. 

veUte (vc'Iit), n, [< L. veUtes, pi. of veles, a 
kind of light-armea soldier.] A light-armed 
Roman soldier. Soldiers of this class were flrst formed 
into a corps at the siege of Capua, 211 b. c., and disap- 
peared about a century later. 





velivolant (ve-liv'6-lant), a. [< L. veUvo- 
lan(t-)s, flying with sails, (.velum, sail, + volare, 
fly: volant,] Passing under sail. Bailey, 

1731. [Rare.] 

velll (vel), n. [A dial, form of fell, skin: see 
fell^, etc,] 1, A skin; membrane. — 2. The 
rennet of the calf. [Prov. Eng.] 

Vell2 (vel), v. t, [< vell\n,] To cut off the 
turf or sward of land. [Prov. Eng.] 

Vella (vorii), n. [NL. (Linnrous, 1753), < L. 
■vela, given as the Gallic name of the plant 
called erysimunvov irio : see Erysimum.] A ge- 
nus of plants, of the onler Cruciferm and tribe 
Bransiccse, it is characterized by a short, turgid, gib- 
bous silique with a broad tuiiguo-like iieak, and only one 
or two seeds in each cell. The 8 species are all natives of 
Spain ; they are luuch-brauched and diminutive shrubs 
with erect, rigid, woody, and soraetiines Spiny stems. 
They bear entire loaves, and ratlier large yellow flowers 
somewhat spicatoly disposed, tlie lower flowers bracteate. 
They are known as Spanish creea and us cresa rocket. 
vellarin (vel'a-rin), n, A substance extracted 
from Hydrocotyle, or pennywort, 
velleityf (ve-le'i-ti), n, [= F. velUiU =: Sp. 
veleidad = pg. velleidade = It. vclleitd, < ML. 
velleita{U)8, irre|j. < L. velle, will, wish: sec 
ici7/i.] Volition in the weakest form; an indo- 
lent or inactive wish or inclination toward a 
thing, which leads to no energetic effort to ob- 
tain it: chiefly a scholastic term. 

Though even in nature there may be many good inolina- 
tions to many instances of the Divine commandments, 
yet it can go no further than this velletty, this desiring to 
do good, but is not able. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 12. 

Velleity— the term used to signify the lowest degree of 
desirr. and that which is next to none at all, when there 
is HO little uneasiness in the absence of any thing that it 
carries a man no farther than some faint wishes for it. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx. 0. 

vellenaget, W. A obsolete irregular form of vil- 
leinage. Spenser, F. Tl. xi. 1. 
vellett, n. An obsolete form of velvet. 
velli, n. Plural of vellus. 
vellicate (vel'i-kiit), v. [< L. velUcatus, pp. of 
velhcare, pluck, twitch, < vellere, pluck, tear 
out.] I, irons. To twitch; cause to twitch 
convulsively, as the muscles and nerves of 
animals. 

Convulsions arising from something veUioatinn a nerve. 

Arbuthnot. 

II .in/rans.l. To move spasmodically; twitch, 
as a nerve. — 2+. To carp or detract. Blount, 
vellication (vel-i-ka'shon), n. [< L. vellica- 
tio(n-), a plucking, twitching, < vcllicare, pluck, 
twitch ; se(‘ vellicate.] 1. The act of twitching 
or of causing to twitch. — 2, A twitching or 
convulsive motion of a muscular fiber. Com- 
])are suits uUus. 

There must he a particular sort of motion and valliea- 
fion. imprest upon my nerves, . . . else the sensation of heat 
will not tie produced. Watts, Imjirovement of Mind, xif. 

yellicati7e (veFi-ka-tiv), a, [< vellicate + 
-ire.] Jlavinfj: the power of vellicating, pluck- 
ing, or twitching. 

vellon (ve-lyon'), n. [< Sp. vclhm = Pg. bil- 
lido, hillido, a copper com of Oastile : see billon, 
bulUon^i.] A S])aniBh money of account. The 
term is also used like the English word sterling. 
The reale de vellon is worth about 4^ cents, 
velloped (vel'qpt), a. [Appar. a corniption of 
JeKoped, ul t. ofdevtlappvd. ] In her. , having pen - 
d(mt gills or wattles like those of a cock : a term 
used only when the gills are home of a different 
tincture from the rest of the h<*ariijg. 

Vellozia (ve-lo'zi-ji)^ w. [NL. (Vandelli, 1788), 
named after a Brazilian scicuUst I'elloco, who 
collected the plants.] A genus of monocoty- 
IcdonouH plants, of the order Amaryllidacese, 
type of the tribe yeUo::ieH', and distinguished 
from liarbacenia, the otlnu’ genus of that tribe, 
by a perianth-tube not prolonged aliove the 
ovary. There are fnnn 80 to 40 species, natives of tropi- 
cal and soutliern Africa, MadagHHcar, and Brazil. They 
are erect perennials, with a flhoais and usually dichoto- 
mous stem densely clothed with the projecting or imbri- 
cating bases of fallen leaves, and commonly arborescent. 
The rigid linear leaves are crowded at the ends of the 
branches ; they are short and stih^t, or elongated and often 
pungent-pointed. The flowers are commonly handsome, 
white, sulphur yellow, violet, or blue, and are solitary or 
two or three together within a cluster of leaves ; the peri- 
anth Is hell-shaped or fiinnelfomi, with equal ovate-ob- 
long or long-stulked distinct scgnientH. The fruit is a 
glohose-ohlong or three-angled capsule, somet lines rough- 
ened or echinatc. The plant is known as tres lUy, the 
flowers resembling lilies. The heavy hranchirig trunk, 
from 2 to lo feet high, is often as thick as a man's body ; 
its leaves, tufted at the top, fkiggest those of the yucca. 
Tliey Impart the characteristic aspect to some of th© 
mountainous districts of Brazil. 

VellozieaB (vcl-o-zi'c-e), n.nl. [NL. (Don, 1830), 
< Vellolsia -h -ea.] A tribe of monocotyledon 
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nous plants, of the order AmarylUdaeea, it it 
ohwftoterUed by » woody and utually branching item, and 
by one 'flowered pedunclet, aoUtary or few together within 
a fatciole of leaves, usually with a persistent perianth, and 
with six to eighteen stamena It includes about 68 spe- 
cies, classed in the 2 genera VeUotia and Barbaeenia, the 
latter entirely South American and the same in habit as 
VeUntia. 

vellum (verum), n. [Formerly also vellam^ 
amcy early mod. E. velym; < ME. veWiw, velyniy ve- 
lynie, < OF. vdin, P. veHUf < ML. ^vituUnmn, also 
vituliniuMf also pellw vitulina (of. It. mtellina)^ 
calfskin, vellum, neut. (or fern.) of vituUnm^ of 
a calf, < L. a calf ; see veal. Vellum thus 

represents the adj. of vealj ^ calf.^ For the ter- 
minal form vellum, < vituMniim, cf. vemm, < w- 
nenum,'^ The skin of calves prepared for writ^ 
ing, printing, or painting by long exposure in 
a bath of lime and by repeated rubbings with 
a burnisher ; also, the skin of goals or kids sim- 
ilarly prepared. 

By common consent the name of parchment has in mod- 
ern times given place to that of velltim, a term properly 
applicable only to calf-skin, but now goncrally used to 
describe a mediieval skin-book of any kind. 

Kiici/r. Diet., XVIII. 144. 
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when a less space is passed through in each sncoesiive 
portion of time. When the motion of a body is uniform 
Its velocity is measured by the space described by it in a 
unit of time, as one second. If the motion of the body is 
not uniform its velocity is measured by the space which 
It would describe unlfonnly in a given time if the mo- 
tion became and continued uniform from that instant of 
time. 

The cool and heavy water of the polar basin, coming 
out in under currents, would flow equatorlally with e<iuid 
(almost mill-tail) vOoetty. 

M, F. Maury, Phys. Geography of the Sea, f 487. 

3. In music, decided rapidity of tempo or pace, 
particularly in a bravura passage.— Absolute, 

S te, angular velOOlty. See the adjectives.— 
vel^ty of rotation. See rotefM)n.-^Com- 
OfvelOOitiefl. SeeoompA«ffumqfd£(^acemcnf«, 
under composftton.— Initial Velocity, the rate of move- 
ment of a Body at starting : especially used of the velocity 
of a projectile as it issues from a firearm, more properly 
Beniaining velocity, the velocity of a 
projectile at any point of its flight after leaving the niuz- 
ale of the piece.— Resolution of velocities. See rew- 
fution.— Terminal velocity, see h'rmtnof.— Velocity 
diagram, fnnotion, potential see diagram, etc.— 
virtual velocity. See Vtreuo/. -Syn. 1. Celerity, Swift- 
neae, etc. See quicknen. 

velonia (ve-ld'ni-h), n. Same as valonia. 
velonett, velouetibet, W. Obsolete forms of vel- 
vet, Chaucer, 

velours (ve-ldr')» u, [Also velour; < OF. velours, 
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body. In the embryo, before the oesehrsl and oUhotoH 
lobes extend forwai^ it is the front of the anterior oer^ 
bral vesicle, and therefore the anterior terminatton of the 
oerebroroiiial axis. Also called terma, and lamina termi- 
nofw.— Velum triangolare. Same as wUum inUrpoai' 
turn. 

velumen (ve-lu'men), n. [NL., < L. velumen, 
a fleece; etl vellus, a fleece j 1. In hot,, the vel- 
vety coating formed over some leaves by short 
soft hairs. — 2. In zool,, velvet; a velvety or 
velutinous surface or covering, 
velure (vel'ur), n, [< OF. velours (with nn- 
oriff. r), vclous, velou, velouz, F. velours, velvet, 

< ML. villosus, velvet, lit. ‘shaggy^ {bc, panmui, 
cloth ), < L. villosus, snaggy : see villous, Gf . vel- 
vet, from the same ult, source.] 1. A textile 
fabric having a thick soft nap; velvet or vel- 
veteen. 

^n old hat 
Lin’d with vdure. 

Fletcher (and atwther). Noble Gentleman, v. 

The bragging vefure-canloned hobby-horses prance up 
and down, as if some o' the tilters had ridden ’em. 

Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 

2. A nad of silk or plush used by hatters for 
smootning and giving a luster to the surface of 
hats. Also called looer, lure, 
velure (vel'^), v. t. r< velure, w.] In hat-mak- 
iny, to smooth off or dress with a velure, as the 
nap of a silk hat. 

The hat is velured in a revolving machine by the implica- 
tion of haircloth and velvet velures. Encyc. Bril,, XI. 620. 

Velutina (vel-u-ti'nll), n, [NL. (De Blainville, 
1825, or earlier), < itL. vein turn, velvet.] The 
typical genus of Velutinidse, 
velutine (ve-lu'tin), a, [< ML. velutum, velvet, 
+ -twel.] feame as velutinous. 

VelutinidSB (vel-u-tin'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1840), < Velutina + -/d«.] A family of 
tronioglossate gastropods, typifled by the ^enus 
Velutina, inhabiting northorn seai^ having a 
fragile, ear-shaped, and mostly external shell, 
the median radular tooth squarish and multi- 
cuspid, and the marginal teeth narrow, 
velutinous (ve-lu'ti-nus), a. [< velutine 4- -ous.] 
Resembling velvet ; velvety; soft. Specifically— 
(a) In bot, having a hairy surface which in texture resem- 
bles that of velvet, as in JKochea eoeciima. (b) In entom., 
covered with very close-set short upright hairs, like the 
pile of velvet 

velveret ( vel' vf»r-et) , w . [Irreg. dim. of velvet. ] 
An inferior sort of velvet, the web of which is 
of cotton and the pile of silk. It is stiff, and 
keeps its color badly. 

velvet (vorvet), n. and a, [Also vellet (also vel- 
lute, < It.); < ME. velvet, velwet, felvet, velouet, 
velouette, < OF. velvet (Roquefort), velvet (cf. 
vellumu, velvet, vclu, shaggy, veloute, velveted, 
velvety, veluettc, mouse-ear), = Sp. Pg. vclludo, 
shag, velvet, = Olt. veluto. It. velluto, velvet, < 
ML. *villutus, found only in foms reflecting the 
Rom., namely, vellutus, velutum^ velluetum, vel- 
luellum, etc., velvet, lit. (like villosus, velvet, > 
OF. velou.H,¥. velours, > Y^.velnre) * shaggy 'cloth, 

< L. villm, shaggy hair, wool, nap of cloth, a tuft 
of hair, akin to vcUus, a fleece; cf. Gr. npiov, 
wool, E. wool: see wool,'] I. n. 1, A closely 
woven silk stuff having a very thick and short 
pile on one side, which is formed by carrying 
part of the warp-thread over a needle, and cut- 
ting the loops afterward, inferior kinds are made 
with a cotton back (sec nsfvereO’Snd are commonly called 
cotton-backed velvets. Cotton velvets are also made. (See 
cottony , and also velveteen.) These Imitations and inferior 
qualities are so common that real velvet is cominonly 
called silk velvet or Lyons velvet to distinguish it from them. 

By hir heddes heed she made a mewe, 

And covered it with vdouettes blewe. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 638. 

Her shirt was o' the grass-green silk. 

Her mantle o' the ^vet fyne. 

Thtmas the Jthymer (Child's Ballads, 1. 109). 

Velvet (from It. velluto, "shaggy”) had a silk weft 
woven so as to form a raised pile, the ends of which were 
cut or shaved off to one even level : hence it is also called 
ill Italy raso. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 210. 

2. The covering of a growing antler, consisting 
of the modified periosteum peculiar to antlers, 
with cuticle and fur. it bears the same relation to 
the nutrition of the antler that periosteum does to that of 
bone. 'Its sloughing or exuviation follows the constric- 
tion and final obliteration of its vessels — a process which 
is accomplished or favored by the growth of the bur about 
the base of the antler, which cuts off or obstructs the cir- 
culation of blood. The antler subsequently receives no 
nourishment, and is Itself shortly afterward exuviated or 
cast as a foreign body. 

Good antlers "in the velvet" will sell readily for four 
dollars a pound in any part of Siberia. 

TheCenlury, XXJtVU. 646. 

3. Money gained through gambling: as, to 
play on velvet (that is, to gamble with, money 
previously won). [Slang.] — Smbossed-velTel 
work, a kind of needlework done by oatUnlng the lulsad 


Abortive or uterine vellum, a vellum made from the 
very thin skins of still-born or unborn aTiJinals.— Vellum 
paper, see paper . — Vellum point. See pfdruy . — Vel- 
lum post, a post paper having a smooth finished surface 
in imitation of the surface of vellum.— VeUum WOVe 
paper, a wove writing-pa])er with a smooth surface In 
imitation of the surface of vellum. 
VellulIl-form(vel'um-lV)rm),//. In paper-manuf., 
a form of line brasH wi rework used to give a 
delicate even 8urfa<*.o to vellum paper. 
vellUS (veriis), n. [NL., < L. vellm, a fleece; 
cf, velvet, nllouH.] In hot., the stipe of certain 
fungi. 

vellutet, n. Same aH velvet. 
veloce (ve-lo'chf ), adv. [It., quick ; < L. velox, 
swift: Bm velocity.] In ww/rtc, with great rapid- 
ity ; prewlo. The word is generally appended to a par- 
ticular passage that is to i»e performed In bravura style, 
without regard to the fixed tempo of the piece. 
VOlociman (ve-los'i-man ), n, [< L. velox (veloc-), 
swift, + maiiUN, hand : see mahfi. Of. veloci- 
pede.] A vehicle of the nature of a velocipede, 
driven by hand. 

Velocimeter (vel-o-sim'e-t6r), n. [= F. vtUoci- 
mdtre, < Jj. velox \vcloc-), swift, + Gr. yhpov, 
measure.] 1. An apparatus for measuring ve- 
locity or speed. The name is applied to a large num- 
ber of instruments, ranging from a shin’s log to an eleotro- 
balllstlc apnaratns, and including the spood-gage and 
Meed-recorder for machinery. 

2. Bpecifically, an instrument for measuring 
the initial velocity of a projectile, 
velocipede (v(^-loH'i-ped), w. [= F. vMoclpedc; 
< L. velox (veloc-), swift, + pcs (ped-), foot.] 
A light vehicle or carriap^, with two wheels or 
three, impelled by the rider. One of the older forms 
of this carriage consisted of two wheels of nearly equal 
sise, placed one before theotlicr, and coniiocted by a beam 
on which tlic driver’s seat was fixed. The rider, sitting 
astride the luiichine, propelled it by the alternate thrust 
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of each foot on the ground. Tills form dntos from the ear- 
ly part of the niueteenth century. Later, treadles operat- 
ing cranks (tn the axle of the front wheel came into use, 
and many modified and Improved kinds have become 
uiar under the name of biegde. (Hee also triegde.) Jdght 
boats driven by a paddle-wheel or wheels operated by 
cranks and treadles, and known as water-vdoApedes, Imve 
also been brought into use. See also cuts under biegcW 
and tricycle. 

velocmdean (v5-los-i-pcMe-an), n. [< t^cloci- 
pede + -fiw.] Avelocipedist*.’ 
velocipedist (ve-los'i-pe-dist), n, [ivelocijpede 
+ -iVff.J One who uses a velocipede. 

VelocitV (ve-los'i-ti), n,; pi. velocities (-tiz). [< 
OF. vdocite, F. "vdocite = Sp. veloddad = Pg, 
velocidade = It. vclocitd, < L. velocita(t-)8, swift- 
ness, speed, < velox (t’c/oc-), swift, akin to vo- 
lare, fly : sec volant.] 1 . (^ickness of motion ; 
speed in movement ; swiftness; rapidity : celer- 
ity ; used only (or chiefly) of inanimate objects. 
See def. 2. — 2. In physics, rate of motion; the 
rate at which a body changes its position in 
space ; the rate of change of position of a point 
per unit of time. The velocity of a body is wn(f^or»» 
when it pasaes through equal spaces in equal times, and 
it is variable when the spaces passed tlirough in equsl 
times are unequal. The velocity of a body is aeeeUrvUed 
'when it passes constantly through a greater space lii 
equal successive portions of time, as is the case with fall- 
ing bodies under the action of gravity, and it is retarded 


velvet : see velure.] Same as velure : the more 
common form in trs-de use.— Jute velours, a sort 
of velvet made of Jute, used in upholstery. 

Veloutine (vel-$-tou'), w. [P., < veloute, velvet, 
+ -ine^,] A French corded fabric of merino 
and fancy wool. 

veltfare, veltiver, W. Dialectal forms of field- 
fare. 

A vdtfare or a snipe. Suift. 

velum (ve'lum), n. ; pi. vela (-la). [NL., < Jj. 

velum, a veil, sail: see veil.] 1. Same as vela- 
rium, 1. 

I have crossed the to^ui and entered the primitive 
theatre. Installed in the court-yard of a house covered 
with a vdurn, the galleries of the first fioor constituting 
the boxes. Harper's Mag., LXXVJII. 768. 

2. In hot.i (a) In Ilymenomyeet-cs, a special mem- 
branous envelop which incloses for a lime the 
whole or a part of the sporophoro. When It 
extends as a horisontal membrane from the margin of the 
pilaus to the stipe. It is called n velum partiale or marginal 
veil. It is ruptured by the expanding pileus, when it forms 
tile annulus or ring on the stipe. When the velum is a sac 
which incloses the whole of the sporophore, it is called a 
velum universale, or vdva. It is ultimately ruptured at 
the apex by the expansion of the cap. (h) In Juactes, 
the outgrown membranous margin of the fovea. 
Also called involuerim. — 3. In Moll u sea, the 
highly characteristic, ciliated formation of the 
embryo, which serves as an organ of locomo- 
tion in that stage when the embryo is called a 
veligrr. It is usually soon lost, but in some 
cases is permanenlly retained in a modified 
form. See cuts under vvliycr. — 4. In Hydro- 
zoa, a kind of flap or circular free edge which 
projects inward around the margin of the disk 
of many hydrozoans, as those which are bell- 
shaped or conical, and which from its presence 
are called eraspedote; a velarium. The velum 
is present in all well-dcvclopod hydrutueduBans, but sel- 
dom in scyphonicdusans, in which latter It is known as 
the jieeudovelum. See cuts under IHphyida and medtiei- 
Jorm. 

6, lu Infusoria, a delicate veil-like membrane 
bordering the mouth in such forms as Cyclnitum 
and Vleuronema.— Q, In sponges, one of the 
transverse diaphra^iis or partitions which con- 
strict the lumen of an incurrent or oxcurrent 
canal. — 7. In Rotifvra, the trochal disk. See 
cuts under trochal. Rotifer, and Rotifera. — 8. 
In entom., a membrane attached to the inner 
side of the cubital spur in certain bees. Kirby 
and Spence. — 9. In anat., a veil, or a part lik- 
ened to a veil — Inferior or posterior medullary 
velum (vdum meduUare pimterius), a thin whito lamella 
of a semilunar form, coutlnuous by its superior border 
witli the central white substance of the vermis inferior 
of the, cerebellum, and having Ita concave bordef free or 
continuous witli the epithelial covering of the hind part 
of the rotd of Uie fourth ventricle, .sometimes called meta- 
twa.— Superior or anterior medullary velum (ve- 
lum medxalare anteriue). Baroe as vaive qf Vieueeens. See 
I'alee.— Velum InteTTOBltum, the prolongation of the 
nla mater over the thlni ventricle and optic thalami, its 
highly vascular margins projecting into the lateral ven- 
tricles, fonnlng the choroid plexuses of those cavities. 
Also called tela ehmiidea euperior and vdum triangulare. 

- Veliun pendulum, velum paUti, velum ludaM- 
num, the veil or curtain of the palate: the soft or pen- 
dulous palate, especially its posterior part, in many ani- 
mals prolonged into a pendent teat-like process, the uvula. 
(See out under tandLy la cetaceans the velum forms a 
muscular canal which prolongs the posterior nares to the 
larynx, which it embraces, an arrangement bearing rela- 
tion to the spouting of a whale. — yfilum tonumald, 
the terminal lamina of the twain ; the anterior boundary 
of the general ventricular cavity of the train, or front 
wallof Uie third ventrlola, from the pituitary to tha pln^ 
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nattem of embowed ¥elT«t with gold thiead or simUar 
Duiant material. -‘CtoOMtt or Genoa velvet. See 
Omumw.-* Baised velvet, velvet in which there ia a pat* 
relief. Also called enUmsed vdmL-- Btamped 
velvet. See «e<iti^.—TaPMtr 3 r velvet or patent velvet 
/Afpat. See taputru. *-Tartan velvet. See tartonl 
Tex& velvet See To atand on velvet, to have 
made one's bets so that one cannot lose. [Eacing slang.] — 
Uncut velvet, velvet in which the loops are not cut: 
game as tcrry.—Utreollt velvet ft Pluah used in velvet 
upholstery, made of mohair, or, in inferior qualities, of mo* 
hair and cotton.— Velvet upon velvet velvet of which 
a part of the pile Is higher or deeper than the rest, the» 
rsTsed part forming a pattern. Compare pUe upon pile, 
under 

n.«. 1. Made of velvet. 

This morning was brought home my new velvet cloak— 
that is, lined with velvet, a good cloth the outside— the 
hrst that 1 ever had in my life.' Pepye, Diary, Oct. 29, 1003. 

2. Soft and smooth to the touch ; resembling 
velvet in this respect. 

The cowslip's velvet head. Milton, Comus, 1. 898. 

8. Very soft and smooth to the taste : as, old 
velvet Bourbon.— Velvet ant, a solitary ant, of the fam- 
ily MutUidm; a spider-ant: so called from the soft haiiy 
covering. Also sometimes eou)-ani . — Velvet ohiton, a 
polyplaoophorous mollusk, Cryptochiton steUeri, found 
from Alaska to California.— VMVet COrk. Hee coriri.— 
Velvet dock, see docAri, 2.— Velvet duck, velvet 
coot. Same as velvet scoter. 

Man, that was a fine vdvet duck yon sent me— as hand- 
some a fellow as ever I set eyes on. 

W. Blaek, In Far Lochaber, xxi. 

Velvet fiddler, a kind of crab, Portunus piibcr.— Velvet 
osier, runner. See the nouns.— Velvet scoter, a kind 
of black duck with a large white speculum on the wing, of 
the subfamily Fuliyulinee, family Anatidir ; the (Kd(mia 



Velvet Scoter i^Melanetta velvettna), male. 

fueea, a bird of Europe, the American variety of which is 
sometimes called OSdetnia or Melanetta velvetina, white- 
mjyjed scoter, etc. See scoter.— Velvet Sponge, tama- 
rind. See the nouns. 

velvet (vftl'vet), V, [< velvet, n.] I, mtrans. 
To produce velvet-painting. 

Verditure . . - is the palest green that is, but good to 
velvet upon black in any drapery. Peacharn, Drawing. 

II. trans. To cover with velvet; cause to re- 
semble velvet. [Bare.] 

velvetbreast ( vel ' vet-brest. ) , w . The American 
merganser or sheldrake, Mergus amcricanun, 
[Connecticut.] 

velvet-bur (vel'vet-b6r), w, 8co Priva. 

velvet-cloth ( vcl ' vet-kl6t h ) , »< . A pi ain smooth 
cloth with a gloss, used in embroidery. Diet 
of Needlework. 

velvet-ear (vel'vet-er), w. A shell of the fam- 
ily Velutinidie. 

velveteen (vel-ve-t6n'), n. [< velvet + -ccw.] 1 . 

A kind of fustian made of twilled cotton, with 
a pile of the same material. — 2, A kind of vel- 
vet made of edlk and cotton mixed throughout 
the fabric. This material has been ^eatly im- 
proved, and almost equals silk velvet in beauty. 
— Ribbed velveteen, a strong material of the nature of 
fustian, having ribs or ridges of velvety pile alternating 
with depressed lines which are smooth and without pile. 

velvet-flower (vervet-flou'-'^r), n. The love- 
lies-bleeding, Amarantus caudatus: so named 
from its soft velvety flower-spikes. In one old 
work applied to the French marigold, Tagetes 
patula. 

velvet-grass (vel'vet-grAs), w. See lloleus, 

Velvet^guardst (vel'vet-gilrdz), n. pt Velvet 
trimming; hence, persons having their gar- 
ments trimmed with -velvet. See guard, it., b 
(c), and guard, v. t, .3. 

To velvet-guarde and Sunday citixens. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., Ui. 1. 261. 

These velvet-guarde, and blaok-laced sleeves. Prynne. 

velveting (vel'vet-ing), n. [< velvet + Ang^.'] 

1. The fine nap or shag of velvet. — 2. pi. 
Velvet goods qolleetively; also, a piece of vel- 
vet goods: as, a stock of velvetings. 

^.Iv^jackett (vel'vet-jak^et), n. Part of the 
wtinctive drees pt a steward in a noble family ; 
nenoe^ the man wearing it (in the quotation 
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it refers to the mayor of a city) ; hence, one in 
the service of the king. 

spoken like a man, and true vMuet-iaeket, 

And we will enter, or strike by the way. 
jffeywood, 1 Edw. Iv. (Works, Pearson, 1874, 1. 17). 

velvetleaf (vel'vet-lef), n. 1. A downy-leafed 
tropical vine, ('issampelos Pareira, furnishing a 
medicinal root. See pareira. — 2. See Lavor 
tera. — 3. In the United States, the Indian mal- 
low, Ahutilon Aviceunse, an annual plant with 
downy heart-shaped loaves. Sometimes called 
American jute, f^eejute^.-- East Indian velvetleaf. 
See Tourrt^ortia. 

velvetrloom ( vel'vet-16m), n. A loom for mak- 
ing pile-fabrics. E. H. Knight 
velvet-moss (vel'vet-ra6s), w. A lichen, f wi- 
hilicaria murina, used in dyeing, found in the 
Dovre Fjeld Mountains of Norway, 
velvet-painting (vervet-pan''iing), n. The art 
or practice of coloring or painting on velvet, 
velvet-paper (vel'vet-pa'-'p6r), ». Same as 
flock-paper. 

velvet-peet (vel'vot-pe), n. [< velvet + 

^poa, in peu-jacket : see pea-jacket.'] A velvet 
jacket. 

Though now your blocklioad be covered wiili a Spanish 
block, and your lashed shoulders with a velveUjme. 

Fletcher {and another), Love’s (Jure, ii. 1. 

velvet-pile (veFvot-pil), n. 1. The pile of vel- 
vet; also, a pile or nap like that of velvet. — fe, 
A material other than velvet, so called from its 
having a long soft nap, as a carpet. 
velveVsatin (vel'vot-sat^in), n. A silk mate- 
rial of which the ground is satin with the pat- 
tern in velvet-pile. 

velvetseed (vervet-sed), n. A small rubiaceous 
tree, Huettarda etliptica, of the West Indies and 
Florida. [West Indies.] 
velvet-work (vel'vot-w6rk), n. Embroidery 
upon velvet. 

velvety (vcl'vet-i), a. [< velvet + -?/l.] 1. 
liesembling velvet ; having a nap like* that of 
velvet ; also, soft and smooth to tlie eye or to 
the touch, somewhat like velvet: as, velvety 
texture among minerals. , 

Textures arc principally of three kinds :—(l) Lustrous, 
as of water and glass. (2) Bloomy, or velvety, as of a rose- 
leaf or peach. (3) Linear, produced by (llaments or threads, 
as in feathers, fur, hair, and woven or reticulated tissues. 

Jtuskin, Lectures on Art, § 135. 

2. Having a peculiar soft or smooth taste. 

The rum is velvety, sugmy, with a pleasant, fsiotlting ef- 
fect. Harper’s Mag., LA XVII. 216, 

3. Having a contact like that of velvet ; touch- 
ing softly : as, a velvety touch on the piano. 

vena (vo'nii), w. ; pi. venee (-ne). [NL., < L. 
vena, a blood-vessel, a vein : see vein,] In anat, 
a vein. Hee Fossa of the vena cava. See 

— Vena azygos, an azygous vein. Sec azygms. 
— Vena cava, either or the two main trunks of the sys- 
temic venous system, discharging into the right car- 
diac auricle, (a) The inferior or ascejidmg vena cava re- 
turns the blood from the lower limbs and abduinon, begin- 
ning at the Junction of the two common iliac veins in front 
of the fourth lumbar vertebra, and thence ascending on the 
right side of the aorta to and through the tendon of the 
diaphragm to empty into the lower part of the right car- 
diac auricle. It receives the lumbar, spermatic, renal, 
capsular, hepatic, and inferior phrenic veins, (b) 'I'he su- 
perior or descending vena cava returns the blootl from the 
head and neck, the upper limbs, and the whole of the tho- 
rax. It is formed by the Junction of the right and left in- 
noniiimte veins, behind the Junction of theflrst costal car- 
tilage of the right side with the sternum, and descends 
nearly vertically to empty liiUi the right auricle of the 
heart. It receives the pericardial and mediastinal veins 
and tlio large azygous vein. In vert/Cbrates at large the 
two vonas eftvas are distinguished as jioslcaval and jrecaval 
veins. See cuts under circulation^ diaphragm, embryo, 
heart, lung, pancreas, and tAfiroa?.— vena comes (pi. verise 
comites), a companion vein ; a satellite- vein; a vein, often 
one of a pair, which closely accompanies an artery in its 
course. The larger arteries have usually one, the small- 
er arteries two.— Vena contracta, in hydraul. See con- 
traded vein, under contraoted.—Y eoEB basis vertebra- 
mni the basispinal veins ; the veins of the l>ody of each of 
the vertebra). Sec verue spinales, below. — Ven9 COXnltes, 
See vetia comes, above.— Ven» COrdlS minima, the 
smallest cardiac veins (which see, under oem).— yena 
externa, in Tuberacess, peculiar white veins observed 
on a section of the sporonhore, produced by the dense 
tissue containing air, which tills the asciferous chambers. 
JJe Bary.—yeXM Oalenl, the veins of Qalon; the veins of 
the cerebral vefitricles, and especially one of the main 
trunks by which these veins empty into a venous sinus.— 
Vena Inteima, iu Tuberaceas, <lark'Co1ored veins seen on 
a s^ion of the sporophore, indicating the walls of the as- 
ciferous chambers, which are composed of tissue contain- 
ing no air. IlatT/.— Vena lympbatloa. Hameaseerue 

internsB.—Venm eplnalee, the spinal veins; the many 
veins and venous plexuses In and on the spinal column, 
draining blood from the vertebral bones and spinal cord 
and its tnenibrancs. In man these veins are arranged and 
named in four sets— the hamgpinal, dorsispinal, medulli- 
spinal, and meningoi'oehidian. All these veins arc valve- 
less, and form extensive and intricate ana8ti>mose8 with 
one another.— Vena vorttooMB, ciUary veins: same as 
vasavorticosa. See vos.— Vasa litluUlB, the splenic vein. 
—V«importe»Tlliaporfeai the portal T 0 ia SeejwrtaD, 
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and cuts under cireulaUon, liver, embryo, md pancreas,— • 
Vena lalTatella, the vein of the little finger, emptying 
into the superficial ulnar. 

venada (ve-na'da), «. [Hp. venado, a deer, < L. 
venatus, hunting’,* the chase, game: see venatic, 
and cf. t?eHi8o«.] A small deor of Chili, Pudua 
humilis, the pudu. 

venaH (ve'nal), a. [< OF. renal, F. v^al s= 
Sp. Pg. venat = It. venale, < L. renalis, of or 
pertaining to soiling, purchasable, < venutt, also 
venum, sale, = Gr. uvoc, price ; of. wv//, purchase, 
= Skt. vasna, price, wages, wealtli; perhaps < 
*/ vas, dwell, exist: see was. From L. ventts 
are ult. E. vmd^, etc.] 1. Keady to sell one’s 
services or influence for money or other valu- 
able consideration, and entirely from sordid 
motives; bought or to bo bought basely or 
meanly for personal gain; mercenary; hire- 
ling: used of persons : as, a wtni? politician. 

Venal and licentious scribblers, w ith Just sufiBcient tal- 
ents to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the style of a 
bellman, were now the favourite writers of the Sovereign 
and the public. Macaulay, Milton. 

2. Characterized by or springing from venality; 
also, made a matter of sordid bargaining and 
selling: used of things. 

Beasts are brought into the temple, and the temple 
itself is exposed to sale, and the holy rites, as well as the 
beasts of sacrifice, are made venal. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 18.35X I. 108. 

All iny professions . . . might bo ascribed to veiuU in- 
sincerity. Goldsmith, To Mrs. Lawder. 

= Byn. Venal, Mercenary, Hireling. These words repre- 
sent a person or thing as ready to bo dishonorably em- 
ployed for pay. Each Is strongest in one sense. Venal is 
strongest in expressing the idea of complete sale to a pur- 
chaser-character, honor, principle, and even individuality 
being surrendered for value received, the venal man doing 
whatever his purchaser directs, a venal press advocating 
wliatevor it is told to advocate. Mercenary is strongest 
in expressing rapacity, or greed for gain, and activity. 
Hireling is strongest in expressing servility and conse- 
quent contempt, hire having become an ignoble word for 
pay : as, a hireling soldiery ; a hireling defamer. A venal 
man sells his political or other support; ^mercenary xtxsLXi 
sells his work, being chiefly anxious to get as much pay 
as possible ; a hireling will do mean or base work as long 
as he is sure of his pay. Venal means a being ready to sell 
otie’s principles, whether he makes out to sell them or not ; 
mercenary and hireling suggest more of actual employ* 
ment. 

venal'^ (ve'nal), a. [= 8p. Fg. venal, < NL. 
renalis, < L. iwna, voiti: hoc rein. (’f. veinat] 
Gf or pertaining to the vciiiH ; venous : as, venal 
blood or circulation. [Obsolescent.] 
venality (ve-nal'i-ti), n. [< OF. venatite, F. 
venaUte = Hp. veiialidad = Pg, = It. 

venuUU), < IjL. venalita(t-)s, capability of being 
bought, < L. vtmalis, purchasable: see rcwf/lLj 
Tlu» state or character of being venal, or sordid- 
ly influenced by money or financial considera- 
tions; prostitution of talents, offices^ or ser- 
vices for money or reward ; mercenanness. 

He preserved his independence in an age of venality. 

Goldsmith, fUtizon of the World, xllll. 

Infaninns Venality, grown bold. 

Writes on his bosom to be lot or sold 

Couper, Table-Talk, 1. 416. 

venallt, Hm rennet 

venally (ve'nal-i), adv. In a venal manner; 
mercenarily. 

Venantest (ve-nan'tez), n. pt [NL., pi. of 
venan{t-)H, pnr. of renari, hunt, chase: see 
venaiiotA.] The hunting-spiders, a group of 
spiders so called because, insteail of weaving 
webs in which to lie in wait, they run or leap 
about to chase and oatcli tiieir pre^y. Hee My- 
galidsi, Lycosidse, and cuts unchu’ hird-spidcr, 
Mygale, tarantula, and wolf-spider. 
veharyH, n. An obsolete* form of vcncry. 
venary^t (ven'a-ri ), a. [irreg. < L. vnuiri, hunt, 
chase: see vf'aatiowL Cf. venrry^.] Of or per- 
taining to hunting. IJowt It 
venasqilite (ve-nas'kit), n. [< Venaague (see 
dof.) + -ite'^.] In mineral., a varirdy of ottrolite, 
found atVenasciue in the Hpanish Pyrenees, 
venatic ( ve-nat'ik ), a. [< 1 j. renaticus, of or per- 
taining to hunting, < tY«//u(w.v, hunting, the chase, 
< venari, hunt, chase: H<‘e prnationi.'J 1. Of or 
pertaining to liunting; used in himting. 

Newton’s guess that tlic diamond was inflammable, and 
rnpny instances wliich must orcur to the reader, are of the 
true artsmaii kind , he did it by a scirt of venatic sense. 

J)r. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 202. 

2. Given to hunting; fond of the chase. 
Venaticaf (ve-nat'i-kil), n. Hamc as rtnatieo. 
venatical (ve-nat'i-kal), a. [< venatic -f -at] 
Hame as venatic. 

There be throefor Venary or Venatical rioosiire in Eng- 
land : viz , A Forest, a Chase, and a Park 

Howell, Letters, iv. 16. 

venatically (ve-nat'i-kal-i), adv. In a veuatio 
manner ; iu the chase. *' 
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▼enation 

▼enation^t (ve-na'shon), w. [< L. venaUo{n-)y 
hunting, a hunt, < renarij hunt. Cf. venison^ a 
doublet of venation^; cf. alsoven^ry^.] 1. The 
art or practice of hunting; pursuit of game. 
Sir T. Browne. — 2. The state of being hunted. 
Imp. Diet, 

venation*^ (ve-ua'shon), n. [< NL. venatw(n-)^ 
< L. vena^ a vein: see venat^y vein.'] 1. In hot.^ 
the manner in which veins or nerves are dis- 
tributed in the blade of a leaf or other expanded 
organ. Beewer- 
vation. — 2. In 
entom.z (a) The 
mode or sys- 
. tern of (lis- 
tribution of 
the veins of 
the wings. (/>) 

These veins or 
riervures, col- 
lectively con- 
sidered as to 
their arrange- 
ment. Beevtdn, 

3, and cut un- 
der nervure. 

▼enational (ve- 
na^shon-al), a. [< rvnaUov^ 4- -a/.] In entom.y 
of or pertaining to vo nation : as, venational char- 
acters of insccsts’ wings ; venational differences 
or description. 

▼anatorial (von-a-to'ri-al), a. L< L. Venator, a 
hunter (< m</inVhunt: see venalion^), + -i-al,] 
Helating to the eliase; pertaining to hunting; 
venatic. [Kure.] 

Oh ! that Home sylvan deity, painm of the chase, would 
now inspire Brown with venatfirinl craft. 

Fortnii/htly Jiev., N. S., XLIII. 04. 

venensef, V, A Middle English form of vanquish. 
vend^ (vend), V, t. [< P. vimdre = BiJ. I*g. ven- 
der = It. vetHierOy < 1j. vendero (pret. vendidi, 
pp. vendiUis), sell, cry up for sale, praise, contr. 
of venundarvy venumdarOy also, us orig., two 
words, venum darcy sell, < vennmy sale, ])rice, + 
darvy give : see venaA and date^.] To traiisft'i* 
to another person for a pecuniary equivalent; 
sell : as, to vend goods. 

Atnongst other (‘omoditioB, they vended much tobaoo 
for Utiei) cloath, gtiitfM, which was a Kood lienetito to 

people. lirwi/ord, J*lymouth Plantatiun. p. 234. 

The Greeks . . . tell you that Zebedue, beiiiK a Fisiier* 
man, was wont to brin^ Fisii from Joppa hither, and to 
vend it at this place. 

Maundrell, Aleppo t(j Jerusalem, p. 08. 

The other imt-sellcrs in the streets vetui the almond- 
nuts. . . . The materials are the aaiiie as those of the gin- 
gerhread. ... A split almond is placed in the centre of 
each of those nuts. 

Jdayhew, Ixnidun Labour and London Poor, I. 218. 
Vendlf (vend), w. [< ?;.] Bale; market. 

She . . . has a great vend for them (and for other curi- 
osttioa which she imports). 

Hiehardbon, (Marissa llarlowe, IV. 105. {Daviee.) 

Vend’-i (vend), n. Same us Wend*^. 

▼endablet (vonMa-bl), a. [ME., < (IF. venda- 
hie (= Pg. rendavhl)y < vendre, sell: see vend^. 
Cf. veMdihle.] Saint' as vendible. 

For love is over al vendafde. Rmn. qf the Jiom, 1. ft804. 
▼endace (ven'das), n. [Alsu vendts; < OF. ven- 
dese. vendoisvy vandoisey F. vandoise. F. dial. 
vauaoise, ventoisey dace; origin unknown.] A 
variety of the whitolish, Coregonns willughhyi 
or C. vandosine. it la noted for Iti restricted distribu- 
tion, being found in Great Britain on1> in T.ucbnnvben, in 
Dunifrietsnire, and in two or three of the Knglish lakes, 
and on tlie Gontinent in some of the rivers and lakes of 
Sweden. The body is deep and eoiiiprcHsed, the back 
brown, the sides tinged with yellow, the belly silvery, the 
tail broadly forked, and the peptorol and ventnd tins yel- 
low. The average length is from tl to 7 inches. The fish 
is esteemed a great delicacy, and is taken with tlie 8wee]v 
not about August. 

vendaget, n. A Middle English form of rintaqe. 
Vendean (vcn-dC'an), a. and n. [< F. I'endeen ; 
as V€>ndtk‘ (sot' def. ) + -«n.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Vendee, a department of westera 
France, or the Vendeans. 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Vendee ; 
speciftcally, a nartizan of the royalist insurrec- 
tion against tiie republic and the Revolution 
which was begun in western France in 1793, 
and whose chief seat was in Vendee. 

▼endee ( voiwlo' ), n. [< vepid^ 4- .] The per- 

son to whom a thing is sold : opposed to ven- 
dor. 

If a vicar sows his glebe, or if he sells his corn, and the 
vendee cuts it, he must pay tlie tithes to the parson. 

Ayliffe, Parergou. 

Venddmiaire (voil-da-mi-ar'), n. [F., < L. tin- 
demia, grape-gathering, vintage, wine : see rtn- 
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demial] The first month of the French revo- 
lutionary calendar, beginning (in 1793) S^tem- 
ber 22d, and ending October 2l8t. 

vender (ven'd('r), n, [Also vendor; < OF. *^ven^ 
dauVy rvndeur, F. vendenr = Bp. Pg. vendedor s= 
It. veMditorCy < L. vewditor, seller, Cvmdercy sell: 
see vend^. Cf. venditor,] One who vends or 
sells; a seller; as, n neyrs-vender. 

vendetta (ven-det'a), n. [< It. vendetta, a feud, 
< L. vindieta, vengeance, revenge, < vindicare, 
claim, arrogate, defend one^s self : see vindi- 
catcy venge.j A condition of private war in 
which the nearest of kin execute vengeance on 
tlio slayer of a relative ; a blood-fend. in Corsica 
the vendetta is regarded as a duty incumbent on the fam- 
ily of the murdered man, and, failing to reach the real 
murderer, they take vengeance on his relatives. The prac- 
tice exists, although to a more limited extent, in Sicily, 
Sardinia, Calabria, Afghanistan, etc., and in certain rude 
and remote districts of the United States. 

The various forms of private vengeance which have be- 
come common in this country are in many respects allied 
to Italian vendetta as it existed and may to some extent 
still exist ill Corsica and Calabria, and with inoditlcatiuns 
in Najilcs, where, as has boon said, “it is reduced to rule 
and recognized by public opinion." 

AT. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 73. 

vendibility (ven-di-biPi-ti), n. [< vendible 4- 
-iUy; cf. L. rendilnli ter y mlnhly.] The state of 
being vendible or salable. 

The vendibility of commodities. 

Jer. TayUrr, Rule of ('onsclence, iv. 1. 

vendible ( ven'di-bl), a. and w. [< OF. vendible = 
Bp. vendible = Pg. vendivel = It. vendibiley < L. 
vcndihiliSy that may be sold, salable, < vendere, 
sell: see ventB.] I. a. Capable of being or fit 
to be vended or sold; to be disposed of for 
money; salable; marketable. 

Foxe skins, white, blacke, and russet, will bo vendible 
here. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1- 30!). 

Silence is only cominoiulable 
I II a neat's tongue dried and a maid not vendible. 

,^hak., M. of V., 1. 1. 112. 

II.- n. Something to be sold or offered for 
sale : as, butter, fowls-, cheese, and other ven- 
dibles. 

vendlblenesfl (ven 'di-bl-nes), n. Vendibility. 

VOndibly (veiPdi-bli), adv. In a vendible or 
salable manner. 

vendicatet, V. Bee vindicate. 

vendis (veu'dis), n. Bee vendacc. 

vepditatet (ven'di-tat), V. 1. K E. venditatns, 
PI), of venditare, offer again and again for sale, 
freq. of vendere, sell: see twidE] To set out, 
as for sale; hence, to display ostentatiously; 
make a show of. 

This they due in tlie subtiltie of their wit, ... as if 
tliey would venditat thorn for the very wonders of natures 
workc. lloUand, tr. of Pliny, xxxvll. 12. 

venditationt (ven-di-tu/shon), w. f< Ij. vendi- 
tatio{n-), an offering for sale, a boasting, (.ven- 
ditare, try to sell, freq. of vendercy sell, cry up 
for sale, boast: see mfdl.] An ostentatious 
display. 

Some I plagiarists], by a cunning protestation against all 
reading, and false wmidation of their own iiatiirals, think 
to divert the sagacity of their romiors from themselves. 

B. Jonson, Discoveiies. 

The venditaUon of our owne worth or parts or merits 
argues a miserable indigence in them all. 

Bjt. Uall, Occasional Meditations, § 30. 

vendition (ven-dish'on), n. [< L. venditio(n-), 
a sale, < rendervy pp’vetuliius, sell: see vetuA,] 
The act of selling; sale. [Rare.] 

By way of vendition, or sale, he gives them up. 

Langley, Sermons (1644), p. 20. {Latham.) 

vendor (von 'dor), w. Same as vender, but more 
common in legal use. in the law of conveyancing 
the word la commonly used In reference to the prelimi- 
nary or executory contract of sale, usually made in writing 
before the execution of a deed t<> traniuer the title, and 
designatos him who agrees to sell, and who after he has 
actually conveyed Is cuiumonly called the grantenr. So if 
A contracts, nut as agent but on his own account, to sell 
and convey property belonging to B, and procures B to 
convey accordingly, A is the vendor and B the grantor. 

Our eoi'llost printers were the vendors and the binders 
of their own books. /. D'lsraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 423. 

In sales of lands the party selling is almost always 
spoken of os "the vendor"', but in sales of goods he is 
quite as frequently spoken of as “the seller." 

Modey and Whiteley. 
Vendor and Purohaser Act, a British statute of 1874 
(87 and 38 Viet., c. 78) which enacts that foity years (in- 
stead of sixty) he the period of commencement of title to 
land sold, unless otherwise stipulated, and further affects 
tlie relaGons of vendor and purdHser of lands.— Ven- 
dor’s Uens. ^elim'i. 

vendue (ven-du'), n. [< OP. venduey a sale, < 
venduy pp. of vendrCy sell: see vemA.] A public 
auction. 

I went ashore, arid, having purchased a laced waistcoat, 
with some other oloaths, at a vendus, made a swaggering 
figure. SmoUtU, Roderick Band^ uonri. (KisiSf.) 
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We’d better take maysnres for shettin’ up shop, 

An’ put off our stock by a vendoo or swop. 

LmoeU, Blglow Paiiers, 2d ser., r. 

vendne-masterf (ven-du'm&s^t^r), n. An auc- 
tioneer. Wharton, 

venet, n. A Middle English form of vein. 
veneer (vg-ner'), v. t. [Formerlv also 'fineer; 
corrupted* (prob. in factory use) from ^/arncer, 

< Q.lurnirenyfoumiren = t). forniereny/umiren 
(cf. Dan. finercy < E. f ), inlay, veneer, furnish, 

< OF. forniry F. fournir = Pr. forniTy formiVy 
fromir =s Bp. Pg. fornir = It. fomirCy furnish : 

furnish^.] 1, To overlay or face, as an in- 
ferior wood, with wood of a finer or more beau- 
tiful kind, so as to give the whole the appear- 
ance of being made of the more valuable mate- 
rial ; cover -with veneers ; as, to veneer a ward- 
robe or other article of furniture. 

The Italians call it fmarquetry] pietre commesse, a sort 
■ of Inlaying with stones, analogous to the JineerCtm of cabi- 
nets in wood. SnwUeM, Trayds, xxviiL 

The bottom and sides of the frame seem to hvfineered, 
and inlaid, probably with ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother- 
of-pearl. Bruce, Source of tlie Nile, I. 180. 

2. To cover with a thin coating of substance 
similar to the body, in other material^ than 
wood, as in ceramics. 

It [Oiron (or Henri Deux) ware] is strictly a veneered pot- 
tery. . . . The object was formed in clay, and then covered 
with a thill skin of the same material. 

Art /owr., VIIL 166. 

Hence — 3. To impart a more agreeable appear- 
ance to, as to something vicious, worthless, or 
forbidding; disguise with a superficial attrac- 
tion; gild. 

A rogue in grain, 

Vene^er'd with sanctimonious theory. 

Tennyson, ITincess, Prol. 

Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, modesty, and 
self-respect are the qualities which make a real gentle- 
man or lady, as distinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes by that name. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 8. 

veneer (ve-ner'), n. [< veneer, v.] 1. A thin 
piece of wood of a choice kind laid upon an- 
other of a more common sort, so as to give a 
BUjierior and more valuable appearance to the 
article BO treated, as a piece offurniture. Choice 
and beautiful kinds of hard woods, as mahogany or rose- 
wood, are used for veneers, the wood to which they are at- 
tached by gluinu being usually deal orpine. Ivoiy, niother- 
‘ of-pearl, and other ornamental substances are sometimes 
used us veneers for Brnall articles, as cabinets or caskets. 
2. A thin coating covering the body of any- 
thing, especially for decorative pnri) 08 eR; used 
when the material of the outer coating is simi- 
lar to that of the body, as in ceramics or in pa- 
per-manufacturing. [Rare.] — 3. Bhow; su- 
perficial ornament ; meretricious disguise. 

It is still often possible to hush up scandals, to play fast 
and loose with inconvenient facts, to smooth over funda- 
mental dilfereiices with a veneer of external uniformity. 

H. N. Oxeuham, Short Studies, p. 143. 

The knowing world’s people from Lenox said, when they 
returned from their visit, that they doubted whether the 
Shaker neatness were more than a summer veneer, and 
were quite sure that in winter the houses were no tidier 
than other houses. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 479. 

4. In entom., a vonoer-moth.— veneer-bendlng 

machine, a machine used in putting on veneers, to ap- 
ply a uniform pressure to every part of a curved or uneven 
surface. It operates by hvdraulic pressure transmitted 
through caoutchouc or otiiqr flexible material. E. H. 

Veneer-planing machine, a shaving-tooi for 
smoothing veneered and similar surfaces. E. li. Knight. 
—Veneer-polishing machine, a machine for rubbing 
and iKilishfng veneered or other wooden siiifaces.— Ve- 
neer-Btraightening machine, a mnehine for flattening 
out veneers which have been cut in the form of a scroll 
from a circular log bolt. Such machines employ a flexible 
pressure with adjiiatablo tension, and are designed with a 
view to avoid splitting the material. 

veneer-cutter (ve-ner'kut'''6r), w. A machine 
for onttiiig veneers from the log or block of 
wood; a veneer-cutting machine. Two systems 
are used in these machines : in one the log of wo^ is 
rotated before a long, thin knife fixed in the machine, the 
revolution shaving off a thin veneer of the entire length 
of the lug, the log being gradually advanced to tlie knife 
until completely cut up ; in the otlit4 system tlie knife- 
blade moves as a slicor over the block of wood or ivory. 
Still another method Is to use a fixed knife, and to draw a 
square block of wood over the edge of the knife. Both 
circular and reciprocating saws are also used to make 
wood veneers. See veneer -saw. 
veneering (vo-ner'ing), n. [Verbal n. of veneety 
V.] 1 .The art or process of laying on veneers. 
— 2: Same as veneer y in senses 1-3. 
veneering-hammer (ve-ner'ing-bam^6r), n. A 
hand-tom with a thin and wide peen or face, 
used to press out the glue from under a veneer 
ill securing it to an object. 
veneer-miU (ve-ner'mil), n. A sawmill de- 
signed especially for cutting veneers, 
veneer-moth (v$-ner'm6ib), n. Any one of 
several pyralid moths of the family CramhitUe: 
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an old Englii^ oolleotoTs’ name, given from the 
coloration, which suggeats veneering. Orambut 
hnriudl'M is the oarden veneer; C. i^neUue, the pearl ve* 
neer ; and C,pmfiotUvMt the common veneer. See out un- 
der CratnM^. . - = . v a . i ^ 

venoer-press (ve-ndr'pres), n. A Bjpecial form 
of press used to'hold veneers in position while 
heuig glued to woodwork or furniture. Various 
complicated forms of screw-clamps and screw-presses are 
used, some being fitted with steam-pipes to keep the glue 
goft until the veneer has adapted Itself to the irregular 
surface to which it is to be at^hed. 

veneer-saw (ve-ner'sd), n. A circular saw for 
cutting veneers from the solid wood, ivory, etc. 
It has a thin ed^e, and is thicker toward tho 
coulter. IS, H, Knight, 

veneer-scraper (vo-ner'skra^p6r), n. A tool 
with an adjustable blade for dressing veneers. 
E. B, Knight, 

venefical (ve-nef'i-kal), a, [< L. venejicmj poi- 
sonous (see vencfice)i'’^ -al,"} Same as venefidal. 

All with spindles, timbrels, rattles, or other vemjleal 
lnstniment% making a confused noise. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 

veneficet (ven'e-fis), n, [< ]j. veneficium, a poi- 
soning, < venejictWf poisoning, < venenym^ poi- 
son, -ficus, < facercj make. ] Sorcery! or the 
art of poisoning. Bailey ^ 1727. 

veneficlal (ven-e-fish'al), a, [< L. venef ciunif 
a poi.soning (aeGi'encfice), -I- -«/.] 1. Acting by 
poison ; sorcerous. [Rare.] 

As for the magical virtues in this plant [the mlstletoel, 
and conceived offlcacy utito veneficud Intontions, it scoraeth 
a pagan relick derived from th'e ancient druids. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 

2. Addicted to sorcery or x>oisoning. 

veneficious (von-e-fish'us), a, [< veneficiunij 
a poisoning (&gq’ venefice)^ + -ows.] Same as 
veneficiaL 

To sit cross-legged . . . was an old vemfidoue practice ; 
and Jiino is made in this posture to hinder the delivery of 
Alcinmna. Sir T. Broyme, Vulg. En*., v. 28; 

veneficiously (von-e-fish'us-li ), adv. By poison 
or witchcraft. 

'I’he Intent hereof Threaking an egg shell] was to pre- 
vent witchcraft; for, lest witches should draw or prick 
their names therein, and vemficiousli/ mischief their per- 
sons, they broke the shell, as belecampius hath observed. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 23. 

venoisunt, n. An old Rp<3lling of venison, 

venemoust, An obsolete spelling of veiwm- 

OHS. 

venenate (ven'e-nat), V. t. [< L. venenatm, 
pp. of venenarCt jjoison, < venennm^ poison: sec 
venom,’} To poison ; charge or infect with 
poison. [Rare.] 

Poisoned jaws and venenated stings. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, xvi. 

These miasms . . are not so enorgie as to venenate tho 
entire mass of blood. Harvey. {Johmon.) 

venenate (ven'e-nat), a, [< L. venenatuSy pp. : 
see the verb.] Infected with poison ; poisoned. 

By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby tho 
veneruUe parts are carried off. Woodward, On Kossils. 

venenation (ven-o-na'shmi), n, [< venenate 4- 
-ioa.] 1. The act of poisoning.— 2. Poison or 
venom. 

This venenation shoots from the eye ; and this way a 
basilisk 'may impolson. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

venenef (ve-nen'), a, [Irreg. (as adj.) < L. w- 
womm, poison ; seo venom.} Poisonous; ven- 
omous. 

Dry air opens tho surface of tho earth to disincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to cvacate them. 

Harvey, On the Plaguo. 

▼enenifluous (ven-e-nif'li^-us), a, [< L. vcnc- 
num, poison, + fluercy flow : see fiuent,} In hot. 
and zodl.y flowing with poisonous juice or ven- 
om : as, the venenifiuous fang of a rattlesnake. 
Kee cuts under CroUihis and viper. 

Venenosa (ven-e-no'sji), n.jd, [NL., neut. pi. 
of LL. venenosusy full bi poison ; seo venenose.} 
One of three sections into which serpents 
(Ophidia) have been divided, according as they 
are venomous or otherwise, the other sections 
being Innocua and Suspecta. The definition of the 
group as having grooved fangs in the upper Jaw, followed 
by» smaller solid, hooked teeth, woula make Venenosa 
nearly equivalent to the Proteroylypka ; but if applied to 
poisonous snakes at large it would be ^uivalent to Pro- 
terogiypha and Solenoglypha together. It is disused now, 
as a convenient descriptive term, like Thanato- 
pnidia. Also called Nocua. 

venenosef (ven'e-nos), a. [< L. venenosuSy poi- 
sonous ; see venenous.} Full of venom ; poison- 
ous, as a serpent : belonging to the Venenosa ; 
nocuous; thanatophidiau. 

Malpighi . . . demonstratea that all such tumours, 
where any insects are found, are raised up by some vene- 
woes liquor, which,, together with their eggs, such insects 
tiled upon the leaves. Bay, Works of Creation. 


▼anenOBi^ (ven-f-nos'i-ti), n. [sb F. v4n4~ 
nosiU ss venenosidadt ^ Pg. venenosidade ss 
It. venenositd / < venenose -f -ity.} The property 
or state of being venenose or poisonous, 
venenous (ven'e-nus), a, [< OF. venmeuxy- F. 
vdidieux =s Pr. kwnenos s= Sp. Pg. It. venenoso, 
< LL, venenosus, poisonous,’ < L. venenum, poi- 
son: see venom, Cf. venenose and venomotiSy 
doublets of venenous.} Poisonous; toxic. — 
Venenous anthelmintic, a remedy for intestinal worms, 
which acts by destroying the parasite, and not by simply 
expelling it : a vermicide as distinguished from a vermi- 
fuge. 

venerabiUtyf (ven^e-ra-biPi-ti), n. [< venera- 
ble + 4ty (see -hility),} " The* state or character 
of being venerable. 

The excellence and venerahUBy of their prototypes. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Idolatry, vlil. 

venerable (ven'e-ra-bl), a. [< OF. venerable y 
F. vdierable = Sp. venerable = Pg. veneravel = 
It. vencrabilcy < L. vcnerabiliSy worthy of ven- 
oration or reverence, < venerariy venerate, re- 
vere: mo venerate,} 1. Worthy of veneration 
or reverence; deserving honor and re.spect, 
particularly with a suggestion of age or dig- 
nity: as, a venerable magistrate; a vcnernhle 
scholar. In the Anglican Church, specifically 
applied to archdeacons. 

Venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 05. 

Seo how the venerable infant lies 

In early pomp. 

Dryden, Britannia Rodiviva, 1. lia 

The world — that gray-bearded and wrinkled profligate, 
deoropit without being venerable. 

IJatDthome, Seven Clahles, xii. 

2. Uallowed by religious, historic, or other 
lofty associations; to be regarded with rever- 
ence : as, tho venerable precincts of a temple. 


ence ; an exalted feeling or sentiment excited 
by the dignity, wisdom, and goodness of a per- 
son. or by the sacredness of liis character, and, 
witn regard to a place, by tho sacred or historic 
associations that hallow it. 

Places consecrated to a more than ordinary veneration, 
by being reputed to have tome particular actions done in 
them relating to the Death and Kesurreotion of Christ. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jornsalem, p. 6P. 

Veneration is the name given to the state of mind com- 
prehending both religious regard and a sentiment drawn 
out by the more commanding and august of our fellow- 
beings. A, Bain,, Emotions and Will, p. 92. 

2 . Tho outward exi>ression of reverent feeling; 
worship. 

“They fell down and worshipped him," after the man- 
ner of the Easterlings when they do veneration to their 
kings. ' Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 45. 

3. In phren.y the organ of adoration, reverence, 
or respect for what is great and good. 8ee cut 
under phrenology, tssByXL 1. Beverenee, Veneration, 
Awe, etc. ^ee reverence. 

venerative (ven'e-ra-tiv), a. [< venerate *f 
-ive,} Feeling veneration; reverent. [Rare.] 

I for one, when a venerative youth, have felt a thrill of 
joy at being kindly nodded to . . . by some distinguished 
personage. AU the 1 ear Bound, Vlll. 01. 

venerator (ven'e-ra-tor), n, [= F. vdt^rateur 
= Sj). pg. venerador == It. veneratorcy < L. vene- 
rator y one who venerates, < venerariy venerate: 
8(‘o venerate.} Ojje who venerates or rever- 
ences. 

Not a Bcorner of your sex, 

But venerator. Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

venereal (ve-ne're-al), a. [As venere-ous + -al.} 
1. Of or pertaining to venery, or sexual inter- 
course : as, venereal desire. 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs. 

Shak., Tit. And., 11. 8. 37. 


The place is venerable by her presence. 

Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, i. 2. 

We went about to survey the genorall decays, of that 
ancient and venerable churdi. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 27, 1600. 

All alongthe shores of the venerable stream Itho flangoB] 
lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

venerableness (veu'c-ra-bl-nes), w. Tho state 
or character of being venerable. 

The Iiinooenco of Infancy, the venerableness and impo- 
tence of old age. Souih, Sermons, XI. iv. 

venerably (ven'o-ra-bli), adv. In a venerable 
maimer ; so as to excite reverence. 

At the moment 1 was walking down this aisle I met a 
clean-shaven old canonico, with red leus and red-tasseled 
hat, and with a book under his arm, and a meditative look, 
whom I here thank for being so venerably picturesque. 

IloweUs, Venetian Life, xxl. 

Veneracea (ven-e-ra'se-ii), [NL.,< I’enus 

( Ven4iT-)y fi, + -ama,} lii conch. : (a) A family 
of bivalves: same as Venerid/p. (b) A super- 
family or suborder of siphonate or simipalliato 
bivalve inollnsks, represented by the yvneridm 
and related families. 

VeneraceSB (vi'u-gyra'se-e), w. pi. [NL., < Ve- 
nus ( Vener-), fi, + -acesc.} Same as Vincridw. 

veneracean (von-e-ra'se-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Vcneracea. 

II. n. Any member of tho Veneracea. 

veneraceOUB (ven-e-ra'shius), a. Ham<3 as ven- 
eracean. 

venerant (ven'e-rant), a. [< L. vcnrrnn{1-)s, 
ppr. of vcwmtri, Venerate : hgg vener ale.} Rev- 
erent. [Rare,] 

When we pronounce the name of Giotto, our venerant 
thoughts arc at Assisi and Padua. 

Buskin, Modern Painters, HI. i,, 1, note. 

venera’te (ven'e-rat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. venrr- 
atedy ppr. venerating, [< L. veneratusy pp. of 
venerari (> It. venerarc = Sp. Pg. venerar = F. 
v6n6rcr), worship, venerate, revere; from tho 
same source as Venus j love: see Venus.} To 
regard with respect and reverence; treat as 
hallowed; revere; reverence. 

While beings form’d in coarser mould will hate 

The helping hand they ought to venerate. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 214. 

Tlie Venetian merchants, compelled to seek safety in 
Alexandria, visited the church in which tho bones of Kt. 
Mark were preserved and verterated. 

C. E. Norton, (^hurch building in Middle Ages, p. 47. 

=S3m. Worship, Reverence, etc. Seo adore. 

veneration (ven-e-ra'shon), n. [< OF. venera- 
tion, F. veneration =r iip! veneracUm = Pg. vene- 
rat^do = It. vencragione, < L. veneraiio(n-)y ven- 
eration, reverence, “< venerariy venerate, revere : 
see venerate.} 1, Tlie feeling of one who ven- 
erates; a high degree of respect and rever- 


Thon, swollen with pride, into the snare I fell 
Of fair fiillaciouR looks, venereal trains. 

Soften’d with pleasure and voluptuous life. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 588. 

2. Arising from or connected with sexual in- 
tercourse : as, venereal disemse ; venereal virus 
or poison. — 3. Adapted to the cure of venereal 
diseases: venereal medicines. — 4. Fitted to 

excite venereal desire ; aidirodisiac. — 5t. Of or 
pertaining to copper, which was fonnerly called 
by chemists Venus. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal . . . soever, rubbed upon the 
whetted blade of a knife, will not Impart its latent colour. 

Boyle. 

Venereal camosity. Same as venereal warts.— VvM- 
real disease, a collective term fur gonorrhea, chancroid, 
and syphilis.— Venereal sore or ulcer, chancre or chan- 
croid ; more often the latter.- Venereal wartS, acumi- 
nate coiidylomata, or warts situated on the mucous sur- 
faces of the genitals. They wore fonnerly supposed to be 
caused by a venereal poison, hut are not now generally 
so n ‘gar (led. 

venereant (vo-ne'rc-jui), a. [< ME. venerimiy < 
OF. venerien == F. v'chericn; as venerc-ous 4* -an.} 

1, IncliiHMl to tlio service of Venus, or to sexual 
desire and intorcourse. 

For certes I am al Venerien 
In feelyngo, and myii herto is Marcien. 

Chaucer, I'rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 600. 

2. Amorous; wantoti. 

others fall In love with light Wives - 1 do not mean 
Venerea n Lightness, but in reference to Port Ion. 

Hinvell, Letters, I. vi. 60. 

venereate (ve-ne're-at), V. t; pret. and pp. 
vvnerealedy ppr. vrncreating. f< venerc-ous + 
-ate^ . ] To render amorous or lasci vious. 

To venereate the unbridled spirits. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 26. 

venereOUS (vo-ne'ro-us), a. [= Sp. ven/'reo = 
Pg. It. renerhoy < L. venert'usy reneriusy of or 
pertaining to Venus or sexual intereourse, < 
PcawK ( Pc/i/?r-), Venus, sexual intereourse; see 
rc/iwx.] 1. Lascivious; libidinous; lustful; 
wanton. 


Lust is the fire that doth maintaiiic the life 
Of the venerenus man (but sets at strife 
1'he soule & body). 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. 

Tho male ... is lesser than the female, and very oene- 
reous. herhaw, ITiyslco 1’heol., iv. 15, note s. 


2. Giving vigor for or iiKdination to sexual 
intercourse; uphrodisiac: as, venereous dnigs. 

No marvell if he liroiight us home nothing but a meer 
tankard dr<dl(jry, a venereous parjetory for a stewes, 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

venerer (ven 'er-f^r), n. [< venery^ + -crL] 
One who watches game; a gamekeeper; a 
hunter. 


Our Venereru, lYickcrs, and Verderers. 

Brvwniny, Flight of the Duchesf, x. 




Vs&trlto 

yaneridflQ (vfi-ner'i-d«), ft. ph [< Fmus (Ve^ 
tier-) + -td«.j A familv of siphonate or sinn- 
palliate bivalve molliiska, 
whose typical genus is Ffl- 
fiuft : used with various re- 
strictions. It is now frener* 
ally^trlcted to forms with si- 
phons or siphonal orifices dis- 
tinct and fringed, linguiforrit 
foot, the outer pair of branchiic 
short and appendioulate, an 
equivalve shell whose hinge has 
generally three cardinal teeth, 
and a slightly sinuate pallial 
line. The species are mostly of 
, moderate size, and Include the 
n^uahog, or hard clam of the 
f/nltod States, Venw vtercnia- 
ria, and niimoroiis other species found in temperate and 
tropical seas, many of whose shells are highly ornate. Hee 
also cuts under Cytherm, Venerupin, dimyarian, and qua- 
hog. Also called Vnverac-ea, Venuddie, and Coticfuirea. 

▼eneriet, W. An obsoloto spell ing of veuvry^j 
venery^. 

▼enexlte (vou'e-nt), w. [< li. I mus ( r/?w(?r-), 
Venus, ML. c(>pi>or, + 1. A copper ore 

from Pennsylvania, consisting of an earthy 
cihloritic mineral impregnated with copper. — 

2. Same as twnnlite. 

▼eneroUBt (ven'e-rus), a, [< fnivs {Vener-)^ 
Venus, 4- -ous. (^f. Same tmvene.re- 

ous. 

(’onsurn’d with loathed lust, 

Which thy wnrrous mind hath hasoly nurs'd ! 

Lud'» Dominion, v. 3. 

A remedy for vfurrmiH passions 

Burton, Anat. of Mcl., p. fia'i. 

V6116rupiS (vcui-e-rd'pis), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1818), later Vrnentpett (Swainsou, 1840), < Venud 
( Fenrr-), 5, + L. rnpvs, 
a rock.] 1. A genus of 
boring bivalve molltisks 
of the family rv.nvrulw., 
as W per for a ns or Wirns 
and J . exotica . — 2. [/. e . ; 
pi. revirupes (-pez)*j A 
inernlier of tins genus; 
a Venus of the rock. 

▼enenipite (ven-e-rO'- 
pit), n. [< Verterupfs 4 
A fossil Venus 
of the rock. 

▼enery^ (ven'e-ri), n. [Early mod. E. also ven- 
erio; < ME. venerye^ venorye^ < OF. vcneriCy F. 
r^ierie (ML. venarta, beasts of the chase, game), 
hunting, a hunting-train, a kennel, < vener, < L. 
i'fumri, nunt, chase : nee venation'^. ] 1. The act 
or exercise of hunting ; the sports of the chase ; 
hunting. 

All outryderc that loved venerye. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to (\ T., 1. 100. 

We'll make this hunting of the witch as famous 

yonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 



VtntrMfta txotica 


As any other blast of venery. 

B. Jon 



The right of pursuing and taking all boasts of chase or 
venary . . . was . . . held t<o liclong to the king. 

Blackdone, (7om., II. xxvll. 

at. Ikmsts of the chase ; game. 

Biikkos and heris and other bustes wilde, 
of alle fair venorjie that fallcs to motes. 

William qf Palrrne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1086. 

8t. A kennel for huiiting-tlogs. 

The venery, where the beagles and hounds were kept 

Ur(pihart^ tr. of liabelais, i. 66. {JMviee.) 

venery*^ (ven'e-ri), H. [Early mod^ E. vcncriCf < 
E. yencria (sc! res), sexual intercourse, fern, of 
Vetwrius, of VonuH,< Venus ( J V«cr-), Veuiis, sex- 
ual intercourse: Hoo venrrconsf Vcnm.'l Grati- 
fication of the sexual desire. 

Having dlscuursd of sensuall gluitonib, 

It fnlbtwes now 1 speake of venerie; 

For these companions as htseperuble 
Are linckt together with sinnes niigly cable. 

Time*' Whidle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7f». 

They are luxurious, incontinent, And prone to Venerie. 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 2U1. 

venesect (ve-ne-sekt'), r. [< L. ret/ft, vein, 4 
secarc, out : sov rein and secant.] I, trans. To 
cut or open a vein of; phlebotomize. 

n. intrnus. To practise venesection; as, it 
was common to vcncscct for many diseases, 
venesection (ve-ne-sek'shon), w*. [< L. vena, 
vein, 4 seciio{ a-), a cuttingV see secHon,] Blood- 
letting from a vein ; phlebotomy. The operation 
may be performed on any of the superfleial veins ; but 
eitner tin* nieilian oepbulic or the basilic in tlie bend of 
the elbow is usually seloottnl for this purpose. (Hee out 
under median^.) A band is tied around the arm Just above 
the elbow, so as to oatise a tiirgescence of the veins lielow, 
and then the vein selecteil is opened with a sharp lancet. 
When the desired amount of bl<K)d has been taken away, 
the band is removed, and further bleeding arrested by the 
applioatlou of a small compress and bandage. 
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In a Qalnaey he r Aretens] need VdMmeUon, and allow'd 
the Blood to now till the PpHent waa ready to faint away. 

Med. Diet. (1746X quoted in Harper's Mag., LXXX. 440. 

It is now well understood that spollatlve venesection 
would be the sure forerunner of disaster to the patient. 

J. M. Camoehan, Operative Surgery, p. 88. 

Veneseotion bandage, a simple ngure-uf-eight ban- 
dage applied about the elbow after venesection at this 
point. 

Venetian (ve-ne'shan), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also Venitian, as a noun (def. 2) venytyons; 
< OF. Venitian, F. V6nitien = It. Feneiiano, < 
ML. *Venetianu8, < Fenetia, Venice, L. Fenetia, 
the country of the Veneti, in the territory 
later held by Venice.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the city, province, or former republic of 
Venice, in northern Italy, on the edge of the 
Adriatic. 

The land of the old Veneti bore the Venetian name ages 
before the city of Venice was In being. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 4. 
• A composition neither Byzantine nor Romaneg(iue, un- 
exanmled hitherto, only to be called Venetian. 

C. E. Morton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 68. 

Venetian axcbltecture, Venetian OotbiCithe style of 
medieval architecture elaborated in Venice between the 
twelfth and the early part 
of the sixteenth century. 

It combines in many re- 
spects the qualities of the 
arts of Byzantium, of the 
Italian mainland, and of 
transalpine Europe, but 
blends all these iiite a new 
style of high decorative 
quality and originality. 

The principal characteris- 
tics of this style are as fol- 
lows: each story Is usu- 
ally graced with its own 
arcaded range of columns 
or pilasters, forming an 
open balcony or loggia, 
and separated from the 
other stories bv conspicu 
ous friezes or belts, often 
in the form of graceful 
balustrades ; the arched 
windows are ornamented 
with small shafts at the 
sides, and their spandrels 
are often tilled with rich 
carving ; ornamental para- 
pets are common ; and the 
window-heads freouently 
show plain or pierced cusps 
of bold yet delicate outline 
and curves of gi'oat refinement. The most splendid ex- 
ample of the style is the famous Ducal Palace. Like all 
Italian Pointed architecture— the so-called Italian Gothic 
— the merits of the stylo. lie chiefly in external design; 
the Italians never sought te master the admirable theory 
of arched and vaulted construction securing stability by 
balance of opposed pressures, which was elaborated by 
northern medieval arcidtects, and raises their architec- 
ture to the highest place in the history of the art. Vene- 
tian architecture is noteworthy for its lavish use of color 
derived from inlaid marbles, porphyries, and other stones 
oT rich hue, as well as of gilding and brilliant mosaic and 
painted decoration. It bean) witness In many subtile de- 
tails to the close intercourse of the Venetians with the Ori- 
ent.- Venetian ball. Hee Venetian bar, needle- 

work in imitation of heavy lace by buttonhole-stitches 
around a thread, producing a series of baraor bands across 
an open space. Diet, qf JVerdleteorlr.—- Venetian blind, 
a blind made of slats of W(mh1 so connected as to overlap 
one another when closed, and to show a series of open 
^aces for the admission of light and air when opened. 
The term is applied especially to a hanging blind of 
which the slats are hold together by strips of webbing or 
other flexible material. The pulling of a cord lifts the 
whole blind, the slats coming in .contact with one an- 
other as they rise until all are packed closely together 
above the window. The pulling of another cord when 
the blind is down turns the slats to open or close them. 
In the British islands outside slatted shutters arc also 
so called.— Venetian carpet, see carpet. Venetian 
«ha.llr Same as French cAoM: (which see, under chalk).— 
Venetian embroidery, embroidery upon linen and simi- 
lar materials, done by cutting away a great deal of the 
background so as to produce an open design like coarse 
lace, the edges of the stuff forming the pattern being 
stitched, and bars or brides Bometimes used to steady 
and support the smaller leaves, etc.— -Venetian enamel, 
an enamel used for clock- and watch-dials. — Venetian 
glau. See glass (with ciitX— Venetian laoe. see rose- 
^nt, under poiitfi.— Venetian long-8tltoh embroi- 
dery, a simple kind of worsted- work done upon open can- 
vas. Dirt, qf ATtfedlsv'orilr.— Vttaetlan mosaio. See mo- 
«a^i, 1.— Venetian pearl, the trade-name for solid arti- 
fleial pearls. Hee imitation pearl, under psaW. —Venetian 
red. See redi.— VenetlfUl eallet, a form of sallet in 
which the neck and cheeks are protected by a long broad 
side-piece forged in one with the skull-piece, siptilar to the 
Greek helm with cheek -pieces and witnout crest.— Vene- 
tian ecbOOl, in painting, the school of Italian painting 
which arose to prominence In Venice in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the Bellinis and Carpaccio, and was preeminent 
tlirough a great part of the sixteenth century, when lie 
chief masters were Titian, l*aul VeroMte, Qiori^one, Tin- 
toretto, Palma V eochio, and Lorenzo Lotto. It was above 
all a school of colorists; in the magnificence of its use of 
pigments and in technical perfection It has never been sur- 
passed ; and in every artistic quality its chief masters will 
always rank with the first painters of tlie world.— Vene- 
tian etimao. See sumac.- Venetian swell in organ- 
buUding, a swell, or set of blindiL made after the pattern 
of Venetian blinds. See fwelf.— Venetian tnipmtlne. 
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See ettipeneftie and Venetian window. Seewfa* 

dow, 

n. n. 1. A native of Venice. — 2t. [1. <?.] jpL 
A particular fashion of hose or breeches reach* 
ing below the knee, ori^nally brought from 
Venice : same as galligasKins, 1. 

Item for a ell halt of brod taff aty to make him a dublet 
and venytyons. 12 Sh. Wardship qf Rich. Fermor (1686), 

3. A Venetian blind. [Colloq.] 

There is not a single pane of glass in the town, badly 
closing Venetians being the only means of shutting up the 
windows. E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 102. 

4. p/. A heavy kind of tape or braid made for 
Venetian blinds, to hold the slats in place. — 5. 
Same as dommo, 2. 

I tlien put off my sword, and put on Venetian or dom- 

ino, and entered the bal masqnd. The Century, XLII. 288. 

Venetianed (ve-ne'shand), a. [< Fenetian 4 
-ed‘^.] Furnished with Venetian blinds: as, a 
Fenetianed window. 

The bookcase stood immediately in front of a double 
venetianed door. 

R. Hodgson, Proc. Hoc. Psych. Research, III. 256. 

veneur (ve-nCr'), n. [< OF. vetieor, F. veneur 
(= Pr. venaire), < L. Venator, a hunter, < venari, 
hunt: see venation^.] A person charged with 
the care of the chase, especially with the bounds 
used in the chase. There were mounted ve- 
neurs, and those of inferior class on foot. — 
Grand veneur, an officer of the French court charged 
with the arrangements fur the king's hunting : in later 
times, a great dignity of the ruyal household. 

venewf, veneyf, n. Same as venue^. 

Venezuelan (ven-e-zwe'lan), a. and n. [< Fen- 
eznela (see def.) 4 -aw..]" I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Venezuela, a republic of South America, 
on the northern coast. 

Guzman Blanco could not procure an audience with 
Lord Salisbury to protest against British seizures of Ven- 
ezuelan territory at the north of the Orinoco. 

Amer. Economist, III. 160. 

Venezuelan Ipeoacuanha, a climbing plant of Vene- 
zuela, PhUiberHa (Sarcostenima) glauca. 

II. W. An inhabitant of Venezuela. 

venget (vonj), v. t [< ME. vengen, < OF. (and 
F.) venger = 8p. vengar, < L. vindicate, avenge, 
vindicate: see vindicate. Of. avenge, revenge, 
vengeance.] 1. To avenge; take vengeance in 
behalf of (a person). 

Right as they ban venged hem on me. right so shal 1 
venge me upon hem. Chaucer, Tale of Molibeus. 

I am coming on 

To venge me as I may. Shak. , Hen. V . , i. 2. 202. 
2. To revenge ; take vengeance because of (an 
offense). 

Would none but 1 might venge my cousin’s death ! 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 5. 87. 

vengeablef (ven'ja-bl), a. [Early mod. E. also 
vengihlc ; < OF. ^vengeahlc (= Sp. vcngnhle) ; as 
venge 4 -able ] 1 , Capable of being or deserv- 

ing to be revenged. 

1 sought 

Upon myselfe that vengeaUe despigbt 

To punish. Spenser, F. Q., II. Iv. 80. 

2. Characterized by revengefulness; entertain- 
ing or displaying a desire for revenge ; venge- 
ful. 

In mallyce be not venaeaUe, 

As S. Mathewe doth speake. 

Babees Book (R. E. T. 8.), p. 02. 

Alexander . . . dyd put to vengeable deth liisderefrende 
(fiitiis. Sir T. Eiyot, The Goveruour, li. 6. 

3. Terrible; dreadful; awful; extraordinary; 
a liyperbolical use. 

Paulas . . . was a vengible fellow in linking matters to- 
gether. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 78. {Davies.) 

vengeablyt (ven'ja-bli), adv. Revengefully; 
in revenge. 

Charitably, lovingly, not of malice, not vengeably, not 
covetously. Latimer, 4th Sennon bef. Edw. VI., 1504. 

vengeance (ven'jans), w. [< ME. vengeance, 
vengeaunce, renjaunce, vengeans, vengance, ven- 
gaunce, < OF. vengeance, veiGance, F. vengeance 
*(s= Sp. venganza ss It. vengianza), < venger, 
avenge: see venge,] 1. Punishment inflicted 
in return for an injury or an offense. Vengeance 
generally implies indignation on the part of the punisher, 
and more or less justice in the nature of the punishment; 
It may also be innictod for wrong done to others, as w%ll 
as to the punisher, in which respects it is usually distin- 
guished from revenge. 

FeniawTiee, veniaunce forsine be it neuere. 

J*iers Ploumum (B), xvii. 288.. 

Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, salth the Lord. 

Rom. xii. 10. 

2t. Harm, mischief, or evil generally: for- 
merly often used as an imprecation, es^cially 
in the phrase what a (the) vengeance! 

Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 

That could do no vengeance to me. 

Shak., As you LUce it, Iv. 8. 48. 


Could he not meek *em fair? 

Shak*, Cor., 111. l. 262. 
Bat whcA a vengwnoe makes thee fly? 

S. SuHeTf Hudlbras, I. 111. 218. 
unth a toUMUDMi Tehemently, violently; also, ex- 

SSSSly. [OToq.] , 

The fishy fume 

That drove him [Asmodeus], though enamour'd, from the 
spouse 

Of Tout's son, and wUh a vengeance sent 
From Media post to Egypt MUton, P. L., Iv. 170. 

Manly. However, try her ; put It to her. 

Vermeh. Ay, ay, I’ll try her ; put it to her home, vrUh a 
Vengeance. Wycherley ^ Plain Dealer, v. 1. 

== 83 m. 1. BetrQjvMont Retaliation, etc. See revenge. 

yeBgeancet (ven'jans)^ adv. [Elliptical use of 
vengeancej n."] Extremely; very. 

He’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common peo- 
ple. .SAo*., Cor., 11. 2. 6. 

I am vengeance cold, I tell thee. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, 11. 2. 


vengoancelyf (ven'jans-li), adv. [< vengeanee 
4* -/y2.] With a Vengeance; extremely; ex- 
ces.siVely. 

I could poison him in a pot of perry ; 

He loves that vengeancety. 

Fletcher {and another^). Prophetess, 1. 8. 


vengeful (venj'fhl), a. [< veiige + -/m/.] Viu- 
(liotive; retributive; revengeful. 

I pray 

His vengeful sword may fall upon thy head. 

Fletcher {and another). Love's Cure, v. 3. 


vengefnlly (venj'ful-i), adv. In a vengeful 
manner; vindictively. 

vengefulness (venj'Ml-nes), 71. Vindictiveness ; 
revengefulness. 

The two victims of his madness or of his vengefulncite 
wore removed to the London Hospital. 

Daily Telegraph, Juno 22, 1886. {Enoyc. Diet.) 


vengementt (venj'raent),w. [< veugc 4- ^nwnt.'] 
Avongement ; retribution. 

He shew'd his head ther left, 

And wretched life forlonie for vengenient of his theft. 

Speneer, F. Q., VI. Hi. 18. 


vengerf (ven'j6r), 71. [< F. vengeur = Sp. ve7tga- 
dor, < IjL. vindicator, avenger, < L. vindimrv, 
avenge: Beevenge. Cf.tmdicator.'] An avenger. 

Ood is a vengere of synne. Coventry MyeterUe, p. 76. 

His bleeding heart is in the vengere hand. 

Spenmr, F. Q., 1. ill. 20. 

vengeresst (ven'j6r-es), n. [< ME. vengertme, 
< OF, vengercHae, fern, of iwngeur, an avenger: 
see venger.'] A female avenger. 

This kynge alaiu was seke of the wonndes of the spere 
vens/ereese. . . . for he was wounded tliourgh bothe thyghes 
wltli that spore. Merlin (E. E. T. ii. 229. 


The thre goddesses, furiis and ^jengereeeie of felonies. 

Chaucer, Boethius, lii. meter 12. 

veniablef (ve'm-a-bl), a. r< ME. venidble, < 
LL. veniahiliti, pardonable, \ L. venia, pardon : 
see venial.'] Venial ; pardonable. 

In things of this nature silence uoniinondeth history ; 
'tis the veniaUe part of things lost. 

Sir T. Brtnone, Vulg, Err., vli. 19. 

veniablyt (ve'ni-a-bli), adv. Pardonably ; ex- 
cusably. '* ' 

venial fve'ni-al), a. and n. [< ME. venial, < OF. 
re7iial,F.v^nt€l = Sp. Pg. venial = It. veniale, < 
LL. venialis, pardonable, < L. 7Hmia, indulgenee, 
remission, pardon.] I, a. 1'. That maybe for- 
given; pardonable; not very sinful or wrong: 
as, a vmiial sin or transgression. See smi, 1 . 
Tliere contricioun doth but dryueth it doun in-to a venial 
synne. Piere Plowman (B), xiv. 92. 

In our own country, a woman forfeits her place in so- 
ciety by what in a man is too commonly considered as 
an honourable distinction, and at worst as a venial error. 

Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

2. Excusable ; that may be allowed or permit- 
ted to pass without severe censure. 

They are things indifferent, whether kept or broken ; 

Mere veTwal slips, that grow not near the conscience. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose ('base, 11. 1. 
.This is a mistake, though a very ventof one ; the apoph- 
thegm is attributed ... to Agasicles, not to Agesilaus. 

8if T. Slyot, The Governour, ii. 9, note. 

3t. Permissible; harmless; unobjectionable. 

Permitting him the while 
Feniof discourse nnblamed. 

Maton, P. L., lx. 5. 
and 2. Venial, ExeueMe, PardonoMe. Excue- 
rod pardonable are applied to things small and great, 
out wraonabU primarily applies to greater offenses, as 
paraoninft is a more serious act than excusing. Exeue- 
may_M applied whero the offense is only in seem- 
jng. Fentof applies to things actually done; the others 
®ay apply to inflmlties and the like. Venied, by ttleologi- 
opposed, more or less clearly, to mortal. 

Al.t n. A venial sin or offense. 

* ffontly blanches over the breaches of God’s Law 
nuui the name of vaniale and favourable titles of diminn- 
Bp. HaU, Dissuasive from Popery. 
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▼gniality (vg«ni-aFi-ti), n, [as Sp. veniaUdad 
ss Pg, venialidade; as venial + -tfy.] The prop- 
erty of being venial. 

They palliate wickedness, with the fair pretence of i»nt- 
ality. Bp. Hall, Sermon at Westminster, April 6, 1628. 

▼enially (^ve'ni-al-i), adv. In a venial manner ; 
pardonably. 

▼enialness (ye'ni-al-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing excusable or pardonable. 

Venice crown, in her., a bearing representing 
the cornu or peaked cap of the Doge of Venice, 
decorated with a rim or gold like a coronet, sur- 
rounding the brow of the wearer. 

Venice glass, mallow, point, soap, sumac, 
turpentine, wMte, etc. Bee gluHN, etc. 
Venice treacle. Bee theriac. 

Veni Creator (ve'ni kre-a'tor). [Bo called from 
the first word s,‘‘Veni Creator Bpiritus,” ‘Come, 
Creator Spirit.^ L. : vetii, 2d pers. sing. impv. of 
venire, come ; creator, creator.] A hymn to the 
Holy Chost, used in the Koman Catholic Church 
in the daily office on Whitsunday and during 
the octave, also at coronations, synods, ordi- 
nation of priests, consecration of bishops, crea- 
tion of popes, and translation of relics, in Sarum 
use It also formed part of the priest’s preparation before 
mass. In the Anglican Prayor-l)ook two free versions of 
It are given (“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire," and 
“Come, Holy Ghost, eternal Go<i’’), to l)e used at tlie or- 
dination of priests and consecration of bishops, and it is 
also used at synods, etc. Its authorship is commonly at- 
tributed to Charlemagne, but it is certainly older, and 
may bo referred with more probability to St. Gregory tlie 
Great. Also, more fully, Veni Creator Spiritus. 
venimf, venimet, w. Old spellings of t'cnom. 
venimoust, O, An obsolete form of vetumoutt. 
veniplex (ve'ni-pleks), 71. [NL., < L. vena, 
vein, 4- a network: plexus.] A ve- 

nous plexus, or plexiform an*angement of veins 
forming an anastomotic network. Cones. 
veniplexed (ve'ni-plekst), a. [< veniplex 4- -rd-.] 
Formed into a venous plexus or network. ( !oues. 
venire facias (ve-ni'ro fa'si-as). [So called 
from these word’s in the writ, lit. ‘cause to 
come.' Ii.: ve7iire, come; facias, ‘Jd pers. sing. 

f res. sub j. (as i rap v.) of /hem?, make, do, cause.] 
n law, a writ or precept directed to the sheriff, 
requiring him to cause a jury or a number of 
jurors to come or appear in court, for the trial 
of causes. Also, in common legal parlance, ve- 
w/rc.—venlre facias de novo, or venire de novo, in 
law, a new writ for summoning a jury anew; the process 
used at common law when, by reason of some irregularity 
or defect apparent on the l ecord, a party was entitled to a 
now trial us matter of right. The motion for a new trial 
in modern practice may be made on the same grounds, 
and also on other grounds, iticliidiiig some that rest Jn 
judi(;ial discretion. 

veillre*man (ve-ni're-man), w. A man sum- 
moned under a venire facias for jury service, 
venison (veu'zn or ven'i-zn), m. [Formerly 
also V€7C807i ; < ME. 7wni8on, t'etiiisoim, veni'so7i, 
iwneisun, < OF. ^veneisun, tJenais’on, venoison, 
F. venaisott, venison, the flesh of the deer and 
boar, the principal objects of the chase, < L. 
7wnatio{7h), hunting, also the product of Ihe 
chase, game, < ve7Mri, hunt: see ve7iation^, of 
which venison is thus a doublet. For tlic foima 
and the dissyllabic pronunciation, cf. vwnMon, 
7netison, ult. < L. manaUo{7i-).] If. A beast or 
beasts of the chase, as deer and other large* 
game. 

A theef of venyeoun, that hath foiiaft 
His likcrouBiiusse and al his olde craft, 

Can kepe a forest best of any man. 

Chaucer, ITiysician’s Tale, 1. 8.3; 
“Conie, kill (me] a ven’son,” said bold Kobin Ilocid, 

“ Come, kill me a good fat deer." 

Itobin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford (Child’s Ballads, 

[V. *294). 

2. The flesh of such game used as food ; specifi- 
cally, the flesh of animals of the deer tribe: 
now the common use of the word. 

Shall we go and kill us venison f 

SfiaJc., Ah you Like it, li. 1. 21. 
A fair ven'son pastye brought she out presentlye. 
King and Miller of Mansfield (Child’s Ballads, VIII. .36). 
Thanks, iny Ix)rd, for your venimn, for finer or fatter 
Never rang’d in a forest or smok'd in a platter. 

Goldsmith, Haunch of Venison. 

Fallow veniaon, the flesh of the fallow deer. — Bed vexil- 
go n, the flesh of the red deer. 

Venison both red and fallow. 

Fuller, risgah Bight, I. v. § 2. 

Venite (ve-ni't©), n. [Bo called from the first 
words, “XVnite exultemus,” *0 come, let us 
sing unto the Lord.^ L. venite, 2d perm pi. imnv. 
of venire, come.l 1 . In liturgies, the 95tli Psalm . 
In the Roman and other Western arrangements of the 
daily office this psalm is said at matins, accompanied by 
the invltatory and followed, after a hymn, by the ap- 
pointed psalms of the hour. In the Anglican lYayer-book 
It is also said daily at matins or morning prayer before the 
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psalms of the Psalter, ezoept on the nineteenth day of the 
month, when it begins the portion for the day in the 
Psalter, and at Easter, when it is replaced by a special 
anthem. Also, more fully, Fen^ ewultemub. 

2. A musical setting, usually in chant form, of 
the above canticle. 

veniveL venivela (yen'i-vel, ven-i-vd'la), n. 
[E. Ina.] The velvetleaf, or spurious pareira 
brava, Cissampelos Pareira. 
venjef. v. An old spelling of tnmge. 
vennel (ven'el), w. [Formerly also venaU; < 
F. venelle, a small street.] An alley, or narrow 
street. [Scotch.] 

Some ruins remain in the vennel of the Malson Dieu or 
hospitium, founded by William of Brechin in 1200. 

Encyc..Brit., IV. 242. 

venom (ven'um), 71. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
venome, venim, vermne, veriuTn; < ME. venim, 
venym, venyme, fenim, < OF. venim, ve7iin, also 
velin, P. 7Jenin = Pr. vere, veri = Bp. Pg. ve7Wno 
= It. velenoj veneno, < L. venenum, poison.] I. n. 

1. Poison in general: now an archaic use. 

Zif Venym or Poysoun be broughte In presence of the 
Dyamand, anon It begynnethe to wexe muyst and for to 
Bwete. Mandeville, Travels, p. 159. 

Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Sumo bitter o’er the flowers Its bubbling venom flings. 

Byron, Childe Harold, i. 82. 

2. The poisonous fluid secreted by some animals 
in a state of health, as a means of offense and 
defense, and introduced into the bodies of their 
victims by biting, as in the case of many ser- 
pents, or stinging, as in the case of scorpions, 
etc. In vertebrates venom is usually a modified saliva 
secreted by glands morphologically identical with ordi- 
nary salivary glands; and the normal saliva of various 
animals acquires at times-, or under some circumstances, 
an extremely venomous quality, as In the rabies of vaiious 
beasts. Venom Is normu to few vertebrates, notably all 
thanatophldian serpents, and one or two lixurds, as the 
Gila monster. Venom-glands arc connected with the 
spines of the head or fins of a few fishes. Venom of ex- 
treme virulence is injeotod with the bite of a few spiders 
(see LatrodectUH, and cut under spider), and the punctures 
made by the claws or telson of contipeds and scorpions 
are envotiomed. An acrid or irritating fluid, classable as 
venotn, is injected with the sting of many insects (see 
cases cited under stingi), and in one cose at least may be 
fatal to large animalH (see tsetse). 

Of alle frotyngo venymes the vilest is the soorpion ; 

May no medecyne amende the place ther he slyngeth. 

Purs Plowman (CX xxl. 168. 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites, 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 53. 

3. Bomething that blights, cankorH, or embit- 
ters ; iiijuriouR influence ; hence, spite ; mal- 
ice; malignity; virulency. 

What with Venus, and other oppressioun 
Of houses, Mars his Venim is adoun, 

That Ypermlstra dar nat handle a kiiyf. 

Chnueer, Good Women, 1. 2693. 

The veimn of such looks, we fairly hope, 

Have lost their quality. Shdk., Hon. V., v. 2. 18. 

4t. (k)loring material ; dye. 

They cowde nat medle the bryhte fleeses of the contre 
«)f Seryens with the venym of Tyiie. 

Chaucer, Bu6thius, IL meter 5. 

H.t a. Envenomed; venomous; poisonous. 

In our lande growith pepper in forestis full of snakes 
and other venym beestes. 

Ii. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arbor, p. xxxiv.). 
Thou art . . . 

Mark’d by the destinies Ut be avoided. 

As verwm toads, or lizard’s dreadful stings. 

Shak., .3 Hon. VT., 11. 2. 188. 
My venom eyes 

Strike innocency dead at MUon a distanco. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 2. 

venom (ven'um), V. [Early mod. E. ve7to7ne, 
venime; < ME. ve7iymev, renynen, by apheresis 
from entwnimen, < OF. cnvenimer, poison (see 
€7ivc7iomy, in part directly from the noun 7')enom.] 
I, trans. To envenom; infect with poison. 

The vewnned, vengeance ride upon our swords. 

Shak , T. and C., v. 3. 47. 

Here boldly spread thy hands, no venom’d weed 
Dares blister them. 

Fletcher, Faitliful Bheplierdess, ill. 1. 

Since T must 

Through Brothers’ pcriiirie dye, O lot me vetiomc 
Their Houles with curseB ' 

Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, ill. 4. 

Its bite [that of Conus aulicus\ produces a venomed 
wound accompanied iiy acute pain. 

A. Adams, quoted in Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 336. 

II.t mirans. To become as if infected with 
venom. 

Take out the temporal sting, that it shall not venom and 
fester. Jer. Taylor, Diictor Dubitantium. {Latham.) 

venom-albumin (ven'uiu-al-bu^''min), w. The 
albumin of snake-poison, 
venom-dnet (ven'um-dukt), 71. The duct which 
conveys venom from the sac or gland where it 
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Ib secreted to the tooth or fang whence it is dis- 
charged. 

▼enomer (ven'um-6r), n. [< venom + -cri.] A 
poisoner. [Bare.] 

People of noble family would hare found a eengitive 
goblet of thin sort [Muraiio glaagj m aoverelgii againtft the 
arts of venomers as an exoluisive diet of boiled eggs. 

Htmells, Venetian Life, xfi. 

▼enom-fang (Ven'um-fang), w. One of the 
long, 8har|>, conical teeth or the upper jaw of a 
venomous serpent, by moans of which a poison- 
ous fluid is injected into a punctured wound. 
Such a fang is flrnily attached to the maxfllai'y bone, and 
may be thmwti forward or laid flat by a peculiar mecha- 
nism by which the bones of the upper jaw change their 
relative position. Such a tooth is either groove<i (>ih In 
Proteroalypha) or so folded upon Itself as to f(»nn a tube 
(as in Solemglypha) for the conveyance of venom, lining 
also connected wltli the duct of the receptacle wlilcli con- 
tains the fluid. The mechanism of the liones Is such tliat 
opening the month widely causes erection of the veiioni- 
fang, while the forcible closure of the nioiitli iijion the 
object bitten causes the injection of the venom into the 
wound by muscular jiressure upon the v<!imm-sac. Ven- 
om-fangs are a single pair or several pairs. Also 6alled 
poimm-tooth. See outs under Crotahm and viptr. 

venom-gland (veu'um-giiuid), V. Any gland 
which secretes venom, mostly a modiiied sali- 
vary gland. 

VOnom-globulin (ven'um-glob^u-lin), n. The 
fflobulin of snakt^-poison — Water venom-globu- 
MP- See water. 

venom-mouthed (vorrum-nioutht), a. Having 
a venomous or envenomed mouth or bite; speak- 
ing as if venomously; slanderous; scandalous. 

This butcher's cur is venom-rmtUh'd, and I 
Have not the power to niuszlc him. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 120. 

venomosalivary (von - mo - sal'i- va - ri), a. 

[Irreg. < vniom 4- salivary l'\ Venomous, as 

saliva; of or pcrtaiuiug to venomous saliva. 

I find tljat it is oven easy to see the venomoaalivarif duct 
[of the niosquito] from ilie outside, shliiiiig through the 
skin at the base of the head and neck in the uiidissected 
specimen. Amer. Nat.^ XXII. 8U0. 

venomous (ven'um-us), a, [Early mod. E. also 
venimotiSf venomous; < ME. venimous^ renymom, 
< OK. *venimouSy vonimeax. venemouso^ F, voni- 
mouXi also (after 1 j.) v/moneux s= Pr. vorenos^ 
verinosj also vononos = 8p. Pg. venenoso =r It. volo- 
noso^ venonosoy < LE. vononosusy poisonous, ven- 
omous, < L. vononuniy poison, venom : see venom, 
Cf. vononousy venenose.'] 1. Full of venom; 
noxious or liurtful by means or reason of ven- 
om; veiienose; poisonous: my a venomous rep- 
tile or insect ; a venomous bite. 

It is alio desertc and fulle of Dragouns and grete Ser- 
pentes.aiul fulle of dy verse venymouM Uestes idle ahouteii. 

MandevilU, Travels, p. 41. 

The bltlug of a Pike Is venomowi, and hai'd to ho cured. 

/. WaltoH, Complete Angler, p. 182. 

2. Hence, noxious; virulent; extremely hurt- 
ful or injurious ; poisonous in any way. 

I no telle of laxatyves no store. 

For they beii venimovs, I wot It wel ; 

I hem uefye, 1 hive hem iiovero a doL 

Chauoer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 835. 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 

And veuonwus to thine eyes. Shak., Cor., Iv. 1. 23. 
Venmnotu thorns, thnt are so sharp and keen. 

Bear flowers, we see, full fresh and fair of hue. 

Wyatt. That Pleasure is mixed with evei7 Pain. 

3. Veryr spiteful or hateful; virulent; malig- 
nant; intended or in tending to do harm; as, 
venomous eyes or looks; a venomous attack; 

enemies — Venomous serpents or snakes. 
See Ophidia. Nocua, Pmtert»jlypha, serpent, snake, Snleno- 
fflypha, Vemnosa, thanntophidxa, and the family names 
oited under ssrfient.— Venomous spiders. See katipo, 
Latrodeotus, malmignattey and out under i 7 a(f<T.:s:gyxi. 8. 
Malignant, stiiioful. 

venomouslST (von'um-us-H), ndv. With venom 
or poison; in avenomouyjmauiier; malignant- 
ly; spitefully. Shak.y Lear, iv. 3. 48. 

venomousness (von^im-UH-nes), n. Tlio state 
or character of being venomous, in any souse ; 
poisonousness; malignity; spitcfulness. 

venom’^eptone ( ven 'um-pep^ton), n. The pej)- 
tonc of siuike-poison. 

venom-sac (ven'um-sak), w. The structure on 
each sidt' of the head of a venomous serpent, 
near the articulation of the lower jaw, which 
secretes and contains the poisonous fluid, and 
from which the fluid is conveyed by a duct to 
the venom-fang. 

venosal (ve-no'sal), a. Of the nature of a vein ; 
venous. 

Its ufflcQ [that of tho lung] is to coo) Uie heart, by send- 
ing ayre unto it hy the Venosal Artery. 

Burt/m, Anat of Mel., p. 19. 

venose (ve'nds), a. [= 8p. Pg. It. venosoy < L. 
venosusy full of veins, < iv»«a, vein: see vein, 
Ct, venous.^ 1. In 6oL, having numerous veins 
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or branching network ; veiny : as, a venose or 
reticulated feat — 2. In 0 O 6 I, and anat, same 

as venous, 

venose-costate (vo'nos-kos^tat), a. In hot.y 
between ribbed and veined ; having raised veins 
approaching ribs. 

venosity (ve-nos'i-ti), n. [< venose + -ity.'} 1. 
Venose state, quality, or character. — 2. A cou^ 
dition in which the arterial blood is imper- 
fectly oxygenated, and partakes of some of 
the characteristics of venous blood. 

A rapid increase in the venosity of the blood. 

Science, VII. 588. 

3. A disturbance of equilibrium between the 
two circulatory systems, the veins being unduly 
filled at the expense of the arteries; general 
venous congestion. 

venous (ve'nus), a, [< L. venosuSy full of veins, 
< ventty vein : see vein, Cf. venose, veinotis.J 1. 
Of or pertaining to veins ; full of veins ; con- 
tained in veins ; veined; venose : as, tho venous 
system ; venous blood or circulation ; a venous 
plexus, sinus, or radicle. — 2. In entom., having 
veins or nervures; venose or veined, as an in- 
sect’s wing.-^Venous blood, the blood contained in the 
veins and right side of the heart. It Ib of a dark-red color, 
and contains carlionic acid and other waste and nutritive 
products, which vary in kind and amount in different re- 
gions of the body. The venous blood is driven from the 
right auricle into the right ventricle of the lieaii, thence 
through the pulmonary artezy into the lungs, where it is 
oxygenated and purified, ana returned through the pul- 
monary veins to the left auricle of the heart. In the fetus 
venous blood passes from the hypogastric arteries along 
the umbilical arteries, and so on to the placenta, where 
It is artorialized and returned by tho umbilical vein or 
veins ; and there is a direct communication between tho 
right and left anrloles of tho heart— VenoUB oalOUlUB. 
Same as imnstom, 2.— Venous canal (ductus venosus), a 
fetal vein passing from the point of bifurcation of the 
umbilical vein to the inferior vena cava. It becomes ob- 
literated soon after birth, and then remains as a fibrous 
cord. —Venous circulation, the flow of blood .through 
tho veins. See circulation of the blood, under circulation. 
—Venous oongestlon or hyperemia, engorgomont of 
the veins of a part, due to obstruction of the venous cir- 
culation. V enouB hyperemia is more strictly the engorge- 
ment of the subcutaneous veins, or superficial venous con- 
gestion.— Venous duct. See ductus venosus, under duc- 
tus.-- Venous hemorrhage, bleeding from a vein. It is 
distinguished from arterial hemorrhage hy tho darker color 
of the blood and hy the fact that it occurs in a steady 
streaim and not in forcible jete, as when an artery is open- 
ed.— Venous hum. See Auml.— Venous plexus. See 
plexus. — Venous pulse, a pulsation occurring in a vein, 
especially that which exists normally in the jugular veins. 
—Venous radicles, the finest .beginnings of the venous 
system, continuous with the capiliariGS. Sometimes erro* 
neuusly written venous mdicufs. —VenoUB Sinus. (a) One 
of the various large veins formed in tho substance of the 
dura mater. See the distinctive names under sinus, (b) 
A natural dilatation of a vein, or a cavity into which two or 
more veins empty In common. In different cases such a 
sinus may correspond to tho aiiiiclo of a heart, to a cavity 
cnnimunicating with a heart, as a caval vein, or to a cav- 
ity inclosing a heart, as the so-called pericardium of some 
invertebrates. 

venously (vo'ims-li), adv. lu a venous inauner ; 
as respects the veins or venous circulation. 

The membranes of tho brain wore venmisly congested. 

lancet, ISPO, I. 751. 

vent^ (vent), n. [Early mod. E. venUt; an al- 
tered form of font y < ME./cnfe, < OF, fen te, a 
slit, cleft, chink: soo fent. The alteration of 
fent to vent was not due to the dial, cliaiigo 
shown in vat for/af, vixen for Hxen, etc., hut to 
confusion with F. vent, win<l (see vent^), as 
if orig. ‘ an air-hole.’ A similar confusion ap- 
pears in tho history of venf^ and vent^, which 
nave been more or less mixed with each other 
and with vent^,'] 1. A small aperture leading 
out of or into some inclosed space ; any small 
hole or opening made for pt^ssage. 

Through little vents and crannies of tho place 
The wind wars with his torch. Shak. , Lucrece, 1. 810. 
Now he flings about his burning heat, 

As in a furnace an ambitious fire 
Whose iifnC is stopt. li. Jonson, Yolpone, ii. 2. 
Groat Builder of mankind, why bast thou sent 
Such swelling floods, and made so small a ventf 

Quarles, F4mblems, Hi. 8. 

Between the jaw and ear tho iavUn went ; 

The soul, exhaling, issu’d at the vent. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 738. 

2. Specifically — (a) Thehmall opening into the 
barrel of a ^un, by which the priming comes 
in contact with the charge, or by which fire is 
communicated to the charge ; a touch-hole, (h) 
The opening in the ton of a barrel to allow air 
to pass in as the liqtiia is drawn out; also, the 
vent-peg with which tho opeiiing is stopped. 

If you «rr sent down in haste to draw any drink, and 
find It will not runy do not he at the trouble of opening a 
wwf, hut blow strongly Into the fosset. 

Swift, JlireotioiiB to Servants (Butler). 

(c)‘A hollow gimlet used to make an opening 
in a cork or barrel, in order to draw out a small 


quantity of liquid f oFsampling ; a liqnid-vent or 
vent-fauoet. (d) In molmng, one of the ohan* 
nels or passages by which the gases escape from 
the mold, (e) The flue or funnel of a chimney. 
(/) A crenelle or loophole in an embatU^ 
wall. Oxford Glossary, (g) In steam-boilers, 
the sectional area of the passage for gases, 
divided by the length of the same passage in 
feet. Webster, (/t) In musical instruments of the 
wood wind group, a finger-hole, (t) The end of 
tho intestine, especially in animals below mam- 
mals, in which the posterior orifice of the ali- 
mentary canal discharges the products of the 
urogonital organs as well as the refuse of di- 
gestion, as the anus of a bird or reptile | also, 
tho anal pore of a fish, which, whon distinct 
from the termination of the intestine, dis- 
charges only the milt or roe. See out under 
Terehratididse. — 3. A slit or opening in a gar- 
ment. 

Item, j. jakket of red felwet, the verdis bounde with red 
lether. Paston Lettere, I. 476. 

The coller and tho vente. Assembly qf Ladies, Ixxvf. 

4. An escape from confinement, as for some- 
thing pent up ; an outlet. 

My tears, like ruffling winds lock’d up In caves, 

Do bustle for a vent. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, v. 1. 

This is mischief without remedy, a stifling and obstruct- 
ing evil that hath no vent, no outlet, no passage through. 

Milton, •Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 

6. Uttoranco; expression; voice. 

FSree vent of words love’s fire doth assuage. 

Slmk., Venus and Adonis, 1. 884. 

Madam, you seem to stifle your Resentment : You had 
better give it Vent. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 18. 
The poor little Jackdaw, 

When the monks he saw. 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 212. 

6t. A discharge ; an omission. 

Here on her breast 
There is a vent of blood. 

Shak., A. and 0., v. 2. 862. 
To give vent to, to suffer to escape or break out ; keep 
no longer pent up : as, to give vent to anger.— To serve 
the vent. See served .—To take vent, to become known ; 
get abroad. 

Whereby the particular design took vent beforehand. 

Sir IJ. Watton. 

venti (vent), v, t, [< vetiO-y w.] 1. To let out 
at a vent; make an opening or outlet for; give 
passage to ; emit ;• let pass. 

How earnest thou to he the siege of this moon-calf? can 
he vent Trinculos? Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 111. 

He vented a sigh e’en now, I thought he would have 
blown up the church. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ill. 1. 

2. To furnish with a vent ; make a vent in. 

The gun is then vented. Ure, Diet., IV. 82. 

It is usually necessary to vent the punch hy a small hole. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., OX XII. 831. 

3. To give utterance, expression, or publicity 
to;. especially, to report; publish; promulgate; 
hence, to circulate. 

In his brain 

... he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, tlie which he vents 
In mangled forms. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 41. 
Let rash report run on ; the breath that vents it 
Will, like a bubble, break itself at last. 

Ford, Tls Mty, iv. 1. 

After many speeches to and fro, at last she was so full 
OB she could not contain, but vented her revelations. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 204. 

And when mens discontents grow ripe there seldom 
wants a plausible occasion to vent them. 

StiUingJteet, Sermons, II. iv. 
As children of weak age 
Lend life to the dumb stones 
Whereon to vent their rage. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, i. 

4. Reflexively, to free one’s self ; relieve one’s 
self by giving vent to something. 

Adams frequently vented himself In ejaculations during 
their journey. Fielding, Joseph Andrews, IL 10. 

Vent^t (vent), n, [< OF. vent, wind, air, breath, 
scent, smell, vapor, puff, = 8p. viento = Pg. It. 
vento, < L. ventus, wind, = E. wind: see wind^, 
and of. vent^y v., and venO, w.] 1. Scent; the 
odor left on the ground by which the track of 
game is followed in the chase. 

When my hound doth straine upon good vent. 

Turberv&le. 

Let me have war, say I ; it exceeds peace as far as day 
does night ; it ’s spritely, waking, audible, and full of vent, 
Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 288. 

Vent is a technical term in hunting to express the scent* 
ing of the game by the honnds employed in the chase. 

EMnbttrgh Rev., CXXXYI. 176. 

2. In hunUng, the act of taking breath or air. 



vent 
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ventilatioii 


The Otter . . . yon may now tee aboTe water at vent, 
und the docs cloie with him. 

/. Falton, Complete AuRler, p. 69. 

vent^ (vent), v, [< F. venter ^ blow, puff (ae the 
wind), < wind: see vent^^ and cf. 

rent^yV.] I.t trans. To scent, as a hound; smell; 
siiuff up; wind. 

1 have seen the houndes passe hy such a hart within a 
vard of him and never vent nlm. . . . When he smelleth 
or venteth anything we say he hath this or that in the wind. 

Turberville, 

Bearing his nostrils up into the wind, 

A sweet fresh feeding thought that he did vent. 

Drayton, Mooncalf. 

To vent up, to lift so as to give air. 

But the brave Mayd would not disarmed bee. 

But onoly vented up her umbriere, 

And so did let her goodly visage to appere. 

Spmieer, F. Q., III. i. 42. 

n. intrans, 1. To open or expand the nos- 
trils to the ail* ; sniff ; snuff ; snort. 

After the manner of a drunkarde, that venteth for the 
best wine. Gtievara, Letters (tr. by 11 ellowes, 1577), p. 844. 
See how ho venteth into the wynd. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. , February. 

2. In huntingj to take breath or air. 

Now have at him [an otterl with Kilbuck, for he verUe 
again. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 59. 

When the otter venie or comes to the surface to breathe. 

Kncyc. Brit , All. 890. 

3. To draw, as a chimney, or a house, room, 
(‘t(*., by means o'f a chimney. 

Forhye the gliaist, the Green Room disna vent weel in a 
high wind. Scott, Antiquary, xl. 

vent^ (vent), n, [< OF. vvnte, F. vvyitv, sale, 
place of sale, market, = 8p. venta^ a sale, a mar- 
ket, also an inn (hneer venta, put up at an inn), 
= Pg. venda = It. vendita, a sale, < ML. ven- 
(tita, a sale, < L. venderr. pp. venditm, sell : see 
rend^. Cf. 1. The act of selling; sale. 

[Rare.] 

An order was taken that from henceforth no printer shall 
print or put to veni any Knglish book but such as sball 
lirst 1)0 examined by Mr. Secretary Potre, Mr. iSe<!rotary 
Smith, and Mr. Cecil, or the one of them, and allowed by 
the same. . . . 18th August, 1549. 

MS. Privy Coutusil Book, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. 

IChurch of Eng., xvi., note. 
The vent of ten millions of pounds of this commodity, 
now locked up by the operation of an injudicious tlix, and 
rutting in the warehouses of the company, would have 
prevented all this distress. Burke, Amer. 'J'axation. 

2. Opportunity to sell ; market. 

We bo vnceiiaino what vent or sale you shall flnde in 
Persia. Hakluyt s Voyayes, T. 842. 

Pepper . . . grows here very well, and might be had in 
griiat plenty, If it had any vent. 

H. A'nox (Arbor’s Faig. Garnet;, I. 830). 
There is in a manner no rent for any eoniinodity except 
wtKil. Sir W. Temple, Miscclluiiies, p. 11. 

vent^t (vent), rrt. [< vent'^j n. (U'. m/r/i, r.J 
To vend; sell. 

Whereas other English Marchants in one small Towne 
of Germania vent (K) or 80 thowsand clothes yearlie. 

Q. Fletcher, quoted in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 8.*!. 

Familiar with the prices 

Of oil and corn, with when and where to vent them. 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, ii. 2. 

vent’*t (vent), n. [< Sp. venta, an inn, itrojt. a 
market or place of sale: see vent'^.'] An inn. 

Gur house 

Is but a vent of need, that now and then 
Receives a guest, between the greater towns, 

As they come late. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Pilgrimage, i. 1. 

venta (ven'tli), w. [Sp. vcnUi, an inn: see venl^.'} 
Same as veni^, Scott, 

ventage (ven'taj), n. [< vcw/i + A 

■^mall hole ; specifically, in musical instruments 
of the wood wind group, a vent or finger-hole. 
Govern these v<;nta(/eir with your fingers and thumh. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 878. 

1 would have thoir bodies 

Bunit in a coal-pit with the ventage stopped. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfi, ii. 5. 

ventailf, ventaillet (ven'tal), w, [ME. ren- 
fa He, ventayle, < OP. vontaille, the breathing part 
"t‘ a helmet, < wind, air, breath: 

< t. aventaile.'} Same as aventaile. 

Galashin helde his folowe at the grounde, and with that 
^'>11 hande hilde hym by verUaile, and his swerde in 
’ nc tuther hande redy to smyten of his heed. 

MeHin (E. E. T. a), ill. 571. 
Eft^nes they gan their wrothfull hands to hold, 

And Ventailes reare each other to behold. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. vlii. 12. 
v^ntannat (ven-tan'a), w. [< Sp. ventana, 
**blow, window-shutter, nostnl, orig. opening 
^‘r Wind (cf. window, lit. * wind-eye *), < L. ven- 
wind: see ucnfi.] A window'. [Bare.] 

_ ^ What after pass’d 

Was far from the venlanna where I sate. 
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Dryden, Conquest of Granada, i. 1. 


▼entaylettf, n, [ME., dim. of ventail.'} Same 
as aventaile. 

Item, v ventaylettes of bassetiets. Item, vj. peces of 
mayle. PaMxni Letters, I. 487. 

vent-bit (vent'bit), n. A bit for boring or for 
enlarging the vent of a gun. 
vent-busning (vent'bhsE^iug), m. a cylindrical 
piece of metal, generally of copper, which is 
inserted through the walls of a cannon over or 
in rear of the seat of the charge. A hole driven 
through its axis forms the vent through which the charge 
is ignited. The vent-hushing prevents the destruction of 
the metal (especially in bronze cannon) in the vicinity of 
the vent from the heat and erosion of the escaping gases. 
Also called vent-piece. 

vent-cock (vent'kok), n. A device for admit- 
ting air to a vessel when liquid is to bo drawn 
out, or for allowing gases to escape, it usually 
hits the form of a valve or faucet, and is designed to be 
screwed or driven into the cask, etc JS. II. Knight. 
vent-cover (vent'kuv^^rj, M. A piece of leather 
jilacod over the vent of a cannon to keep (he 
box dry. it is secured in place by straps and buckles, 
and has in the middle a copper spike which enters the 
vent of the piece. K. //. Knight. 

vented (ven'ted), a. f< + -f*d.] In or- 
mth., having the crissum or vent-featliers us 
Bpocifiod by a qualifying word: as, red-rcufet/; 
ycllow'-Pcw^Y/. 

venter^ (ven'ter), w. [< mt/i + -crL] One 
who vents or givt's vent (to); one who utters, 
reports, or i>ublishes. 

What do these superfluities sigiillle Init that the venter 
of them doth little skill the use of speech*'' 

Barron', Seitnons, 1. xv. 

venter^ (ven'ter), M. [In def. 1 < OF. rentrr, 
F. ventre =lt. venire ; in def.s 2 and II directly 
< L. venter, the belly, womb.] 1. The wonib; 
and Ikuicc, in legal language, mother: as, A 
has a son B by one venter, and a daughter C 
by another renter; children by different ven^ 
tern. — 2. In anat. androo/., the belly; the ab- 
domen. Hence — (fl) The whole ventral aspect or sur- 
face of the body, opposite the back: opposed to dorsum. 
(M) One of the three large, as if bellying, cavities of tlic 
body containing viscera: as, tho er of the head, of tlie 
thorax, and of the abdomen : collectively called the three 
venters, (e) Some swelling or protuberant part ; specif- 
ically, the fleshy belly of a muscle. 8<‘C biventer, digas- 
tric, n. (d) The lielly or concavity of a bone, as opposeil 
ti> Its dorsum or convexity. | Little used, except in two 
of tile phrases below. J 

3. In ornith,, tho lower belly or abdomen, con- 
sidered as to its surface. 

Abdomen . . . hnsbeenuniieccHsarily divided into epi- 
gastiiuin or i»it of the stomach, anil vent4Tor lower belly ; 
but these terms arc rurelv used. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. i)61. 

4. In entom,: (a) Tho lower part of the abdo- 
men. (b) The under HUi*f ace : as, the ecu /cr of 
the caterpillar. — 5. In hot., the enlarged basal 
jiart of HU archegoniurn, in which the otipbope 
is formed. — In ventre sa mere. Hee in ventre. 
Venter of the ilium, the iliac fossa.— Venter of the 
scapula, the scapular fossa. Venter propendens, an- 
teversion of the uterus.— Venter ren nm, the pelvis of 
the kidney. 

vent-faucet (veiit'fa''‘'Ket), n. A liollow gimlet 
or boring-instrument used to make a veiil- 
liole ill a cask or other wooden vessel, and to 
give vent to the liquid. Bometimes a corkscrew and 
brush are combined with it, and It may be used to open 
ordinary bottles. Also vent-peg. K. ll. Knight. 
Vent-featker (vcnt'foTli'''er), n. in orntth., one 
of the utnler tail-eoverts ; a erissal feather lying 
under the tail, behind llie anus. Hee enssum, 
tf'ctriees. 

vent-field (vmit'fdld), n. 111 ordnance, a raised 
plate or tablet through which tho vent is bored. 
When the modern percussion -lock is us(*<l, tlie 
vcnt-tield serves to support it. 
vent-gage (vent'gaj), «. A wire of prescribed 
size for ineasuring the diameter of a vent, 
vent-giznlet (vent'gim"'Iet), 91. In ordnance, 
ail implement or tool, similar to a priming-wire, 
made of steel wire, and tempered. It has a 
gimlet-point, and is used for boring out ordi- 
nary obstructions in the vent of a gun. 
vent-hole (vent'hol), w. 1. A vent. — 2. A 
buttonhole at the wrist of a shirt. [Prov. Eng.] 
Venticular (ven-tik'u-lar), a. Consisting of 
small holes or vents. [Erroneous.] 

Distinguished from genuine examples by the so-calleil 
** ivMttcufar perforations of the mezall," or breathing holes. 

Aihenteuin, Oct. 14, 1882, p. 502. 

ventiduct (ven'ti-dukt), ?i. [< L. vcntiin, wind, 

-b duetus, channel: see duct.l In arch., a pas- 
sage for wind or air; a subterraneous passage 
or pipe for ventilating apartments. Gwilt. 

At the foot of tho hill there are divers vents, out of 
which exceeding cold winds doe continually issue, such 
as by venteducts from the vaat caves above Padua they lot 


into their rooms at their pleasure,* to qualifie the heat of 
the summer. Sandys, Travaile% p. 108. 

ventll (ven'til), w. [< L. ventulm, a breeze 
{ventilarc, ventilattO : see ventilate.^ In musi- 
cal wind-instruments, a valve, either (a) such 
as is described under valve, or (/>) specifically, 
in organ-building, a sliutter in a wind-trunk, 
whereby tlie wind may be admitted to or cut 
off from two or more stops at onct*. in some or- 
gans the use of many scetiuiis of the instruments may 
be thus controlled by a single nioiioii of a sto])-knob or 
pedal. 

ventilable (ven'll-la-bl), a. [< ventil-atc + 
-fl/i/c.] Capable of being ventilated. 

The sleeping room is rai’oly ventilable, and still more 
rarely ventilated. Philadelphia Times, Feb. 28, 1886. 

Ventilabrum (ven-ti-la'brum), n. [L., a win- 
nowing-fan, < ventilarc, winnow: tioo ventilate.’] 
EccIch., same nn Jlabellum, 1. 
ventilate (vcn'ti-lat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. ven- 
tilated, \ipv. ventilating. [< L. evnii tains, pp. of 
rcntilarc (> It. ventilare = Sp. Pg. rentilar = F. 
reniilcr), toss in the air, esp. toss grain in the 
air in order to cleanse it from chaff, fan, win- 
now, < rentulus, a breeze, dim. of renlus, wind: 
see 1, To w’innow*; fun. 

Again I tell you, it is required of us, not merely that 
we place the grain in a garner, but that we ventilate and 
sift it; that wo separate the full from tho empty, the 
faulty from the sound. 

Landor, liiiag. (’onv., Aristoteles and Gallisthenes. 

2. To adiriit air to; expose to the free passage 
of air or wind; supply with fresh air; purify 
by expulsion of foul air: as, to ventilate a room. 

In close, low, and dirty alleys the air ispenn’d up, and 
obstructed from iieing ventilated by the winds. Harvey, 

3. To purify by supiilies of fresh air; provide 
air for in respiration by means of lungs or gills; 
aerate; oxygenate: as, tho lungs ventilate the 
blood. — 4. To expose to eomraon consideration 
or criticism; submit to jree examination and 
discussion ; make jmbJic. 

I ventytnte, I blowe tydyiigos or a mater abrodo. . . . 
lie is mit wortliy to be a coiinsajlour that ventylateth the 
maters alirode. Palsgrave, p, 706. 

On Saturday (yesterday sennight) Sir Richard Weston’s 
case concmiiiig certain lauds ami manors he sues for, 
which Ills anecHtors sold, was ventilated in the Star (’hum- 
her. Cimrt and Times o/ Charles /., 11. 98. 

My object In this h'ctiire is not to ventilate doginas, to 
impresH any jiiineiplc, moral or political, or to Justify any 
furegoneconchiKioii. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 167. 
Ventilated bucket. Hee bucket. 
ventilating-brick (ven'ti-la-ting-brik), n. A 
lai'gi^ brick perforal.t'd so as witli others t o form 
a passagi' or channel wliich can servo for pur- 
lioses of heating, ventilation, etc. 
ventilating-heater (ven'ti-la-iing-he'-'t^*r), n. 
A Htov(‘ or lu'ater so arranged that its draft 
draws in outside air, whicli is heated and dis- 
charged into the, interior of a building, 
ventilating-millstone (ven ' ti - Jii - ting- mil"- 
stdn), n. A millstone eonnected witli a suc- 
tion or air-blast which jiasses a cuirent of ail 
tlirough its grooves. 

ventilating-saw (ven'ti-la-ting-sa), n. A saw 
the web of whieh is perforated, so that the cir- 
culation of air may prevent excessive }i(>ating 
of the bladt*. The perforation also facilitates 
the discharge of sawdust, 
ventilation (ven-ti-la'slipn), n. [< F. rentUa- 
tion = Sp. rentilaeion = Fg. ven t Hairdo szlt. ven- 
tila;:tone, < L. ventilatio{n-), an airing, < vrnti- 
larc, air, ventilate : see ventilate.] If. The act 
of fanning or blowing. 

The soil, . . . worn with too friMiuent culture, must lie 
fallow for a while, till it has reeruded its exhausted Halts, 
ami again cnriciied Itself by (lie rent nations of the air. 

Addison, FrechoJdor, No. 40. 

2. The act or process of replacing foul or vi- 
tiated air, in any confined H[iaee,witli pure air; 
tlie theory, methoii, or practice of supplying 
buildings, slii])s, mines, cliimneys, air-shafts, 
etc., with pure air. 

Insuring for tlie lidiouring man better ventilation. 

P\ W, Hofuirtson. 

3. Aiiration of [he blood or the body by ineans 
of respiratory organs ; admission of air in 
r(*s})iration. 

ITociiie the blood a free course, ventilation, and tran- 
spiration. Harvey. 

4. The act of bringing to notice ami discus- 
sion; public exposition; free discussion: as, 
tli(‘ ventilation of abuses or grievances. 

'ITie ventilation of these points diffused tlinni to the 
knowledge of the world. Bp. Hall, Old Religion, ii. 

6t. Utterance; expression; vent. 
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To his . . . Bscrettry, Dr. Mftson, whom he [Buoldtiff- 
ham] laid in Pallet near him, for naturid VewtUaiion of hu 
thonKhtiy he would . . . break out into bitter and pas* 
sionate Eruptions. Sir U, WaHUm, Eeliquln, p. 227. 
ne&um method of wentUatioiL Bee plenum, 
▼entilatiye (ven'ti-ia-tlv), a. [< ventilate + 
-ive, ] Of or pertaining to ventilation ; adapted 
to aecure ventilation ; ventilating: as, veutila- 
Uve appliances. 

▼entlfator (von'ti-la-tpr), n. [< F. vcntilateur 
ss: 8p. Pg. vcntilador = It. ventilatnrc, < L. vcn- 
Hlatory a winnower, < ventilate, winnow, venti- 
late: see ventilate,'] One who or that which 
ventilates, (a) Any device for replacing foul by pure 
air. (6) One who or that which brings some matter to 
public notice, as a speaker or a newspaper. 
▼6ntllator-deflector(ven'ti-la-tor-de-flek^tor), 
n. A plate so placed in a railroad-car as to de- 
flect the air into or out of the ear, under the im- 
pulse of the naotion of the train. 
▼61ltilat0r'*h00d ( ven'ti-la-tor-hiid ),n, A shield 
above a ventilator on the outside of a railroad- 
car, to protect it from sparks, cinders, or rain : 
sometimes serving also as a deflector, 
▼enting-holet (ven'ting-hdl), n, A vent-hole. 
Certaine out-oasts, tunnelH, or venting-hulee. 

IMlarul, tr. of Pliny, xxxi. 8. 

ventless (vcnt'Ies), a, f< vent^ + ‘leas,] Hav- 
ing no vent or outlet. 

Like to a restlcsse, vcntleMf flame of Are, 

That faine would flnde the way streight to aspire. 

Daviee, Mlorocosmos, p. 01. 

VentOSe^t ( ven M oh), a. [= ¥, venteux = Sp. Pg. 
It. ventoao, < L. vnitoaua. full of wind, windy, < 
ventua, wind: see vcnr^,’\ Windy: flatulent. 
Hailey, 1731. 

Ventose^t (ven'tos), n. [< OF. ventoac, ventouac, 
< ML. ventoaa, a, cupping-glass, fem. of L. ven- 
toaua, full (»f wind : see ventoact^, «.] A ouppiiig- 
glasH. 

Hollow coiicavltief^ . . . like to venUme or cupping 
glasses. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 29. 

VentOSe^ (vofi-toz'ljn. [F., < L. ventoana: see 
V€nU)ae\ a.] The sixth month of the year, ac- 
cordinfi^ to the French revolutionary calendar, 
beginning (in 1794) February 19th, and ending 
March 20th. 

Ventosityf (ven-tos'ji-ti), n, [< F, ventoaiUl = 
Pr. ventoaitat = Bp. ventoaidad ss Pg. ventoai- 
dade ss It. ventoaitd, < LL. ventoaitfi{U)a, windl- 
nesB, < L. ventmua, windy : seti venO-,] 1 . Win- 
diness; flatulence. 

If there be any danger of ventoeity, . . . then you shall 
use decoctions. 

CkUimad, tr. of Ferrand's Love and Melancholy. 
2. Einx>ty pride ; vainglory; inflated vanity. 

The quality of knowledge . . . hath in It some nature 
of vonoin or inallgiiity, and some effects of that venotii, 
which is venUttity or swell iiig. 

Bacon, Advancement of Leaniing, i. 

Ventonset, V, [MK. vmtouaen, ventuaen, < OF, 
ventouaer, cup, < ventouac, ventoae, a cupping- 
glass: see vent(M€^, «.] To cup. 

Nother veyiie-blotHl, ne ventuHnye, 

Ne drliike of herbes may beii his helpinge. 

Vhauecr, Knight's Tale, 1. 1889. 

Vantoyt, n. [< OF. ventau, a fan, < vent, wind, 
air: see venf^.] A fan. 

One of you open the cBsoiiionts, t’other take a verUoy 
and gently cool niv face. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master^Constable, it 2. 

vent-peg (veut'peg), w. l. a plug, as of wood, 
for stopping the vent of a barrel. 

Pulling out the verd^pey of the table-beer, and trying to 
peep down into the barrel through the hole. 

IHckene, Chimes, Iv. 

2. Same as venUfaucet 

vent-piece (vent'pes), n, l. In ordnance, same 
as venUbushing, — 2. *In a breech-loading gun, 
the block which closes the rear of the base, 
vent-pin (vent'piu), H, Bame as rent-peg, 1. 
vent-pipe (vent 'pip), u. An escape-pipe, as 
for air or steam. 

vent-plug (vent'plug), II. 1. Bame as rent-peg, 
l.—;». Anything used to stop the vent of a giiii 
while it is being sponged, the object being to 
insure the complete extinction of any sparks 
that remain from the last cartridge fired. The 
ventplng Is pressed Into place by the thumb of one of 
ttie artillerists, while another pushes home the sponge. 

vent-punch (vent'puuch), n. An instrument 
for removing obstructious from the vent of a 
gun. 

ventrad (veu'trad), adv, f< L. venter, the belly, 
+ -«d8.] In ffodl, and anat,, to or toward the 
belly or ventral surface or aspect of the body: 
notiug direction or relative situation: opposed 
to dorsad or neurad, and equivalent to hemad or 
stsrtiad : as, the heart is situated ventrad of the 
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spinal column; the coeliac axis branebes ven- 
trad of the aorta. 

ventral (ven'tral), a, and n. [< F. ventral = 
Bp. ?g. ventral ’== It. ventraU, < L. ventralis, of 
or pertaining to the belly or stomach, < venter, 
belly, stomach : see I, a, 1. In anat, 

and ;:odl, : (a) Of or pertaining to the venter, 
in any sense; forming a venter; contained in 
a venter; having a venter; hollowed out like a 
venter; bellying; abdominal; uterine: ven- 

tral walls or cavities; ventral viscera; the ven- 
tral surface of the ilium or scapula ; ventral fins. 
(6) Placed ventrad in the body; situated on the 
side or aspect of the body opposite the dorsal 
or back aspect; anterior or inferior; hemal. — 
2. In hot,, belonging to the anterior surface of 
anything: as, a ventral suture, which is the line 
running down the front of a carpel on the side 

next the axis: the opposite of doraal Ventral 

OhoriLin antrmi., the ventral nervous chord with its gan- 
glia. —Ventral An, in iohth., a ventral. See II., 1.— Ven- 
tral folds. In upstanding margins of the sides 

of the ventral groove.— ventral groove, in 7’unicata, the 
hypobranchial groove, lying in the ventral median line 
ox the branchial chamber ; the endostyle.— Ventral her- 
a hernia traversing the abdominal wall at any point 
other than the groin or umbilicus.— Ventral lanunn, 
in embrycl. See famt'na.— Ventral medulla, the ven- 
tral ganglionic chain of the sympathetic system. Geyen- 
baur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 160.— Venti^ oars. See 
oari.— Ventral OSSlflcaumui, bones developed in the 
walls of the belly of some mammals (as marsupials) and 
many reptiles. See cuts under Ichthyomuria and Plenoeau- 
n<«.— Ventral segment, in aeouetict;, same as loupi, 8. 

n. n. 1. In ichth,, a ventral fin; one of the 
posterior or pelvic pair of fins, corresponding 
to the hind limbs of higher vertebrates, and dis- 
tinguished from tho pectorals: so called irre- 
spective of their actual position: as, ventrala 
thoracic or jugular. Abbreviated F. or v. — 2. 
In entom,, one of tho segments of the abdomen 
as soon from beneath, especially in Coleoptera, 
They are distinguished as first, second, etc., 
counting backward. Bee urite, uronwre, 
ventralis (von-tra'lis), M.; pi. ventralea (-lez). 

[NL. : see ventral,] In ichth,, a ventral nn. 
ventrally (ven'tral-i), adv. In a ventral situa- 
tion or direction ; on or toward the belly ; with 
respect to the venter. 

ventralmost (ven'tral-most), a. Nearest to 
the ventral aspect of ‘the body, 
ventralward. ventralwards (ven'tral-wftrd, 
-wflrdz), adv, [< ventral 4- -tcard, -wards »] 
Bame as ventrad, 

Tlic first fold . . . sends off in the course of the third 
day a lirancU or bud-like process from its anterior edge. 
This branch, starting from iieai' the dorsal beginning of 
tho fold, runs ventraltmrds and forwards 

Fodder and Balfour, Embiyol., p. 164. 

ventric (veti'trik), a. [< L. venter, belly, + 

Of or pertaining to the stomach. [Bare.] 

** Magisterartis . . . venter,” says Persius, the art of ac- 
curate timckcoplng is ventric, 

Mortimer CoUim, Thoughts in my aardcii, I. 41. 

ventricle (von ' tri-kl), n. [< F. ven trieute = Bp . 
vvntrlculo = Pg. ventriculo = It. ventric'olo, < L. 
ventriculua, belljr, stomach, ventricle (sc. cordia, 
of tho heart), dim. of venter, stomach: see ven- 
ter^.] If. The belly ; the stomach. 

My venfrieh digests what is in It. Sir M. Hale. 

2. The womb; the productive organ, literally 
or figuratively. 

Begot in tho ventricle of memory. 

Shat., L. L. h, Iv. 2. 70. 

3. In anat. and zodl., some small cavity of the 
body; a hollow part or organ; a ventriculus: 

variously applied.~ohyUficv«ntrlcl«. Scechyli/ie, 

- Oomua of the ventrioles of the brain. See comu. 
— Hyp oarian ventri^e. See Azorian.— Olfactory 
ventnole. a cavity in the olfactory lobe of the brain, con- 
tinuous with tho lateral ventricle. It exists noimally in 
the fetus, but Is only occasionally found in the adult — 
Pineal yentrlole. See mneat— Sylvian ventricle. See 
Sylvian'^. — VentTlOle Of AranttUl, that partof the fourth 
ventricle of tlie brain which extends down into the spinal 
cord and forms the upper part of the central canal.— Ven- 
tricle Of the oerebellam, the fourth ventricle of the 
brain ; tlie metepicoBlla.— Ventilde Of the oorpue cal- 
lOBum, a furrow between the upper surface of the great 
transverse commissure of the brain and the gyrus mriii- 
catus, or lip of each hemiimhere, which rests upon tho 
corauB callosum.— Ventricle Of the larynx, a fossa on 
either side, between the false and true vocal cords of that 
side, which leads up by a narrow opening Into the laryn- 
geal pouoli, or saccnlus laryngis. — Ventrldei of we 
brain, a series of connecting cavities, containing Md, 
within the brain, continuous with the central cavilHf 
the spinal cord. They are tba remains of the oriiHl 
n^unu canal, formed by a fulmng over of the eplblaat. 

lateral ventricles are found one in each hemisphere ; 
they coramunicite with each other and with the third ven- 
tricle through the feraroen of Monro. The third ventri- 
cle Il« iMstwMii the optic thalami. It oommnnioates 
with the fourth ventricle through the aqueduct of Bylviua. 
llie fourth ventricle lies between the ocodwllam and 
the pons and medulla. The so-odled fifth ventricle, or 
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peeudooade, hia no oonneotion with the otlier;leerebral 
ventricles, being of a diflerent nature qnd rim^ a imdl 
interval between the right and left layere of the se^m 
lucidum. The cerebral ventrioles or ocslhe have latdy 
been systematically named in a morohological vocalHiiury 
which is irrespective of the peouliiulties of the buinan 
brain, and based on the encephalomeres of vertebratea 
See aula, 2, cadia, diaoedia. eneephcdocode, eplecdia, memh 
codia, metaecdia, imtepicodia, procodia, rhivocteUa, and 
cuts under sncqvAof on, Jiana, and PrirotnyeontidAi.— Ven- 
tridee of the heax^ the two chambers in the heart 
which receive the blood from the auricles and propel it 
into the arteries. The right ventricle fca*oe8 the venous 
blood coming from the right auricle into the nolmonary 
artery, and thence through the lungs. The left ventricle 
receives the arterial blood from the left auricle and pro- 
pels it through the aorta and the rest of the systemic ar- 
terial system. See cuts under heart, lung, Polymaamhora, 
and LameUihramMata. 

ventricorntl (ven-tri-k6r'nu), n, ; pi. ventrUsor- 
nua (-nM). [NL., < L. vefiter, belly, + cornu, 
horn.] The ventral or anterior horn or eurved 
extension of gray matter in the substance of 
the spinal cord. See second cut under spinal. 
ventncomual (ven-tri-k6r'nu-al),a. [iventri- 
cornu 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the ventri- 
cornu. Buchfs Handbook of Med, Sciences, VIII. 
S2S. 

ventricOBO (ven'tri-kds), a. [< L. vetiter (ventr-), 
belly, 4“ -ic + -ose.] 1. Having a large abdo- 
men; corpulent. — 2. In hot, swelling out in 
the middle ; swelling unequally, or inflated on 
one side; distended; inflated; bellied: as, a 
ventricoae corolla or perianth. — 3. In conch., 
ventricous. Bee ventricous, 1 (6). 
ventriCOUB (ven'tri-kus), a, [< L. venter 
(ventr-), bellv, 4- -ic 4- -oua.] 1, In sodl, and 
anat: («) Bellying; resembling a belly; swelled 
up or out; distended; ventricose. (h) In conch., 
having the whorls or the valves of the shell 
swollen or strongly convex. See cuts under 
Holium, Turbo, bivalve, and Peciinidte, — 2. In 
hot, same as ventricose. 

ventricular (ven-trik'n-lhr), a, [= F. ventri- 
culairc = Bp. ventricular = It. ventricolare, < 
NL. ^ventricularia, < L. ventriculua, ventricle; 
see ventricle,] 1. Of or pertaining to a ventri- 
cle, in any sense ; ventriculous : as, a ventricu- 
lar cavity of the brain or heart; ventricular 
walls, lining, orifice; ventricular nysUdo or dias- 
tole. — 2. Bellied or bellying; distended; ven- 
trioouB. [Kare.l —Ventricular aqueduct. Same as 
aqfixductus Sylvii (which see, under aau»durius).— Ven- 
tricular bands of the larynx, the false vocal cords.— 
Ventricular eeptum. (a) Same as §^tvm lucidum 
(which sec, under icptum). (b) The muscular wall sepa- 
rating the two ventricles of the heart.— Veutriouw 
epace, the system of central communicating cavities, con- 
taining fluid, in the cerebrospinal axis. It comprises the 
lateral, third, and fourth ventricles of the brain and the 
channels connecting them, and the primitive central canal 
of the spinal cord — the neuroomle — usually obliterated 
in the spinal cord, where, however, a part of it may per- 
sist as the rhombocoalia. 
ventriculi, n. Plural of ventriculua, 
ventricnlite (ven-trik'u-lit), n. [< NL. ven- 
triculitea, < L. ventricutus, ventricle; see ven- 
tricle.] A fossil sponge of the family Ventrieu- 
litidse; a so-called * ‘petrified mushroom.” They 
are of various shapes — fungiform, cup-like, 
tubular, or funnel-shaped — and abound in the 
Cretaceous. 

Ventriculites (ven-trik-a-H'tez), n. [NL. 
(Mantell): see ventricuLite,] A genus of fos- 
sil silicious sponges, typical of the family Ven- 
triculitidm. 

ventriculitic ^en-trik-u-lit'ik), a. [< ventric- 
ulite 4- -IC.] Pertaining to or containing ven- 
triculites. 

VentricnlitidaB (ven-trik-u-lit'i-de), n. pi, 
[NL., < Ventriculites 4- -idse.,] A family of 
fossil hexactinellidan sponges, typified by the 
genus Ventriculites. 

ventricnlobnlbons (ven-trik^u-lo-bul'bus), a, 
[< L. ventriculua, ventricle, 4- bulbt^, bulb.] In 
%chth*, pertaining to the cardiac ventricle and 
the aortic bulb, as the orifice between them, 
ventricillose (ven-trik'u-los), a, [< LL. ven- 
triculosus, of the belly, < L. ventriculus, belly.] 
In hot, minutely ventricose, 
ventriculous (ven-trik'v*lus), a. Same as ven- 
tricular, 

ventriculus (ven-trik'u-lus), «. ; pi. ventrieuU 
(-11). (^L, ; see ventricle.] In anaf. and sodl,, 
a ventricle, in any sense ; a loculus. Speoiflcally 
—(a) The true stomach or proper digestive oavi^ of aome 
animals, as bii’ds and insects. See prcvenllrieulua. (b) lo 
spongei^ the general interior space or body-cavity, as In 
Ateetta. See cut under VeDtriCUllUl xmlbo- 

•tts, the muscular gizzard of a bird ; the gigerium.— Vein- 
triemus oiOlosiis, the gizzard.— Ventxlemus ooni- 
mixniS, the common cavity of the brain ; the aula.— 
VratrliOpllUl OOUarlL Same as rsesanci cn/WwOMoMi 
— Yiutnoixlxis dexter, the right ventricle of thehenl— 
VeatrienlttS Qsleoi, the veifiriole of the larynx.—]^ 
trlBBlag diaudnleiHi. 
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ItlmSlllL tlielfttanlT 0 iitrideof tlMoerebnim ; 
^^^eStrioidM<)r iirooctfia.~7«&til(mtiiM Koim- 
ffnll tbe feiitrtole of the Iwrynx.— Venitrioiiliui olfMVO- 
the otfeotory ventricle ; the rhinoooBlla.-- Ventrl- 
^00 iiptl<nif» we optic ventricle; the mesoccelis.— 
VenttiOttlUS qttflXtlUli the fourth ventricle, or ventricle 
of the oerebdlum ; the metacoelia (xnetepiooDlia).— Ven- 
trlottlUB quintas, the fifth ventricle of the brain ; the 
^vity of tne septum lacidum; the pseudocoelia.— Yen- 
txlci^US sinister, the left ventricle of the heart— 
Ventrioolus snooenturiatus, the duodenum.— Yen- 
tricttlOB terttnik the third ventricle of the bruin ; the 
diaccelia.— Ventrloulus trioomiS,the three-homed ven- 
tricle ; the lateral ventricle of the cerebrum. Also called 
ventrieulvM lateralis and, more properly, proetelia. 
yentricumbont (ven-tri-Kum'bent), a, [< L. 
vmter {ventr-)^ belly, 4- **cuin6en{U)s^ ppr. of 
*cumheref lie down ; see cumhent'] Lying upon 
the belly; prone: opposed to dorsicumbent, 
Wilder and Gage, An at. Techt, p. 36. [Rare.] 
yentxiduct (ven'tri-dukt), v, t [< L. venter 
(ventr*)f bellv, + duotusy pp. of ducercy lead, 
conduct.] To bring or carry (the head of an 
animal) to or toward the belly: opposed to 
dorsiduct. Wilder and Gage, [Rare.] 
ventrilocution (ven^tri-lo-ku'shon), n, [< L. 
venter {ventr-), belly, +* locutio(n-)y < loquiy 
speak. Cf. ventriloquy, 1 Ventriloquism. 
Yentriloque (ven'trf-ldk), a, [< F. ventriloquey 
a ventriToquist: see ventriloquoue,'] Ventnlo- 
qiiial. Hood, Irish Schoolmaster, 
ventriloquial (ven4ri-16 ' kwi-al) , a, [< veniril- 
oqu-y + -a?.] Of or pertaining to, or using, 
ventriloquism. 

Tlio symphony besan, and was soon afterwards followed 
by a faint kind of ventriloquial chirping. . . . "Sing out!" 
shouted one gentleman. . . . "1 can't," replied Miss Amelia. 

IHclceng, Sketches, Characters, vili. 
Yentrlloquial monkey, a south American squirrel- 
monkey of the genus Cauilhrix. 

Yentriioquially (ven-tri-16'kwi-al-i), adv. In 
a ventriloquial manner. Medical'^ewSy LII. 278. 
ventriloquism (ven-tril'o-kwizm), n, [< ven- 
triloqu-y + The act, art, or practice of 

speaking or uttering sounds in such a manner 
that the voice appears to come, not from the 
person speaking, but from a distance, as from 
the opposite side of the room or from the 
cellar. Ventriloquism differs from ordinary speaking 
mainly in the mode of respiration. A veiy full inspira- 
tion is taken, which is breathed out slowly and gradually, 
the sound of the voice being dexterously muuifled and 
diminished by the musclos of the larynx and the palate. 
At tlie same time the lips of the penormer arc scarcely 
moved, and the deception is still further facilitated by 
the attention of the auditors being directed to the pre- 
tended source of the voice. Ventriloquism was known to 
the ancient Greeks os well as to the Komans. 

What is called ventrUoquism, . . . and is not uncom- 
monly ascribed to a mysterious power of producing voice 
somewhere else than in the lai’ynx, depends entirely upon 
the accuracy with which theperfurmer can simulate sounds 
of a particular character, and upon the skill with which 
he cun suggest a belief in the existence of the causes of 
these sounds. Thus, if the ventriloquist desire to create 
the belief that a voice issues from the bowels of the earth, 
he imitates, with great accuracy, tlie tunes of such a 
half-stifled voice, and suggests the existence of some one 
uttering it by directing his answers and gestures towards 
the ground. The gestures and tones are such as would be 
produced by a given cause ; and, no other cause being ap- 
parent, the mind of the bystander insensibly judges the 
suggested cause to exist. Huxlei^, 

ventriloquist (yen-tril'o-kwist), n. [As ven- 
triloqu-^ -f -wf. j One who practises or is skilled 
in ventriloquism; one who speaks in such a 
manner that his voice appears to come from 
some distant place or other quarter. 

I regard truth as a divine ventriloquist : I care not from 
whose mouth the sounds are supposed to proceed, if only 
the words are audible and intelligible. 

Coleridge, Blog. Lit., ix. 

ventriloquistic (ven-tril-q-kwis'tik), a, [< ven~ 
trUoquist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to ventrilo- 
quism or ventriloquists ; ventriloquial. //, O, 
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NL. meeony q. v.] The ventral border of the 
meson, opposite the dorsimeson. See meson, 
▼eUtril^tent (ven-trip'q-tent), a, K L. venter 
(ventr-), belly, + poten(t-)8, ppr. of posse, be 
able, have power.] Of great gastronomic ca- 
pacity. [Rare and humorous.] 

The iwntr»jMfenfmulRtto[Duma8],thegreateater, work- 
er, earner, and waster, the man of much and witty laugh- 
ter, tbe man of the great heart and alas 1 of the doubtful 
honesty, is a figure not yet clearly set before the world ; 
he still awaits a sober and yet genial portrait. 

if. If. Stevenson, Gossip on a i^ovel of Dumas's. 

ventripyramid (ven-tri-pir'a-mid), n, [< li. 
venter (ventr-), belly, + pyramis, pyramid.] 
Same pyramid, 4. 

ventrocystorrliapliy (ven^tro-sis-torVfi)^ w. 
r< L. venter (ventr-), belly, + Qr. tdxrflg, blad- 
aer (see c^st), + pa^ij, seam, < fiairreLv, sew.] 
An operation for the opening of an intra-ab- 
dominal c^st and providing for the free dis- 
charge of its contents, by previously attaching 
its wall to that of the abdomen, thus practical- 
ly converting it into a surface-tumor, 
ventrodorsally (ven-tr^d6r'aal-i), adv. In a 
dorsal direction ; from belly to back; dorsad, 
ventrofixation (ven^tro-fik-sa'shon), n. In 
surg,, the attachment by operation of any of the 
viscera, especially the uterus (for correction of 
displacement), to the abdominal wall, 
ventro-in^nal (ven-tro-ing 'gwi- nal ), a. 
Common to the belly and groin ; pertaiiiing to 
the abdominal cavity and the inguinal canal : 
as, the spermatic cord becomes ventro-inguinal 
during tne descent of the testis— Ventro-lngui- 
nal hernia, direct inguinal hernia, 
ventrolateral (ven-tro-lat'e-ral), a. Of or 
pertaining to the ventral and lateral sides of 
the body: as, the ventrolateral muscles, 
ventrolaterally (ven-tro-lat'e-ral-i), adv. In 
a ventrolateral position or direction ; to, at, or 
on the side of the belly. Huxley and Martin, 
Klementary Biology, p. 95. 

Ventromesal (ven-tro-mes'al), a, Baine as ven- 
trimcsal, 

Ventrosity (ven-tros'i-ti), n, [< LL. ventrosus, 
ventriosus, having a ^arge belly, + 4ty,'] Cor- 
pulence. 

ventrotomy (ven-trot'o-mi), n, [< L. venter 
(ventr-), belly, + Or. -To’fiia,<, Huvnv, Tnyth\ cut.] 
lu surg,, abclominal section; laparotomy, 
vent-searcher (vent's^r'^ch^r), n, A small wire 
having a curved or hooked point, designed to 
detect cavities in the vent of a gun. 
vent-stopper (veut'8top'''6r), n. In ordnance, 
a plug or cap used to close a vent-hole. E, U, 
Knight. 

vent-tnbe (venl'tub), n. In bacteriology, a ven- 
tilating tube of some cul ture- tubes ; a slend(‘r 
straight or curved tube attached to the upper 
part of the main tube, and containing the plug 
of raw cotton. Holley, Bacteria Investigation, 

p. 62. 

Yentnre (ven'tur), n. [< ME. venture, venlitr; 
by apheresis from aventure, adventure : see ad- 
venture.'] 1. An undertaking of chance or dan- 
ger; the risking of something upon an event 
which cannot be foreseen with certainty ; the 
staking of something ; a hazard. 

I ahall yow telle of a verUur certeyn, 

And that a otrange, if it please yow to here. 

QmerydestK. K. T. S.), 1. 1522. 

To desperate veiUures and assured destruction. 

Shak., Klch. III., v. 3. 319. 


Korbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 72. 
ventriloq^Bize (ven-triro-kwiz), v,i,; 
pp. ventriloquized, wr. ventriloquizing'. [< ven- 
irilomtr-y -h 4ze.] To practise ventriloiiuism ; 
«peak like a ventriloquist. Also spelled ven- 
triloquise. 

vontriloquoUB (ven-tril'o-kwus), a, [= F. ven- 
tniomte, < LL. ventriloquus, one who apparently 
'^eaks from his belly, X L. venter (ventr-), belly, 
J loqui, speak.] Same as ventriloquial. The 
C entury, XXKn. 719. 

venta^oquy (ven-trir^kwi), n, [= F. ventri- 
faquie, < LL. ventriloquus, one who apparently 
Waks from the belly, < L, venter (ventr-), belly, 
w speak.] Same as ventriloquism, 

veniariinesal (ven-tri-mes'al), a. [< venirimes- 
\on) 4- Qf pertaining to the ventri- 

®oson; situated at or upon the ventrimeson. 
J^^VMtromesal, 

▼entit»i««mfyeii-l»i-meB'{»n),n. [NIi.(WUder 
*ud Q»ge, ( L, Mixer (wHtr-), belly, 


2. Specifically, a scheme for making gain by 
way of trade ; a commercial speculation. 

I, In tills venture, donhle gains pursue, 

And laid out all toy stock to purchase you. 

Dryden. 

pret. and 3. The thing put to hazard; a stake; a risk; 

particularly, something sent to sea in trade. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 42. 

May every merchant here see safe his venturer! 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, v. 2. 

Certainly Aristophanes had no Venture at Sea, or else 
must think the Trident signified but very little. 

J. CoUter, Short View (ed. 1098), p. 89. 

4. Chance ; hap ; contingency ; luck ; an event 
that is not or cannot be foreseen. 

Yef thow haddest do alle the gode dedes of the worlde, 
thyii eiidc were euell, thow were In a venture all for 
me. Merlin (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 93. 

Venture hath place in love. 

Earl of Oxford (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 699). 

At a venture, at baxard; without seeing the end or 
mark, or without foreseeing the issue ; at random. 

So fourth she went and left all other thing. 

At a venture yonr welefare for to see. 

Osnsrydss (£. E. T. 8.X L 1288. 
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▼eat-wlre 

A certain man drew a bow at a venture. 1 Ei. xxli. 84. 
sBm 1. Hazard, etc. See riOel. 
venture (ven'tur), v, ; pret. and pp. ventured, 
ppr. venturing. [By apheresis from aventure, 
adventure, r.] I. intrans. 1. To dare; have 
courage or presumption, as to do, undertake, 
or say. 

To whom alone I vetUure to complain. 

Congreve, To a Candle. 

2. To run a hazard or risk; try the chance; 
make a venture ; expose one’s life, fortune, etc. 

There is also a Hope stretched cross the Street hrest 
high, and no man may pass this place till he is examin’d, 
unless he will venture to be soundly bang’d by the Watch. 

Davipier, Voyages, II. 1. 77. 

Shal. Break their talk, Mistress Quickly ; my kinsman 
shall speak for himself. 

Slen, I’ll make a shaft or a holt on 't : 'slid, 'tis but ven- 
turing. Shak., M. W. of W., iiL 4. 26. 

Let him venture 

In some decay'd crare of his own. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, i. 2. 

You have greatly ventured; but all must do so who 
would greatly win. > Byron. 

To venture at, to venture on or upon, to dare to en- 
gage in ; attempt without any certainly of success. 

II. trans, 1. To expose to hazard; risk; 
slake. 

We all are soldiers, and all venture lives. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, L L 

If every hair of my head were a man. In this quarrel 1 
would venture them all. 

Quoted In Macaulay’s BLisi. Eng., v. 

2. To run the hazard of; expose one’s self to. 

I should venture purgatory for 't. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 8. 77. 

No, no, I’ll walk late no more ; I ought less to venture it 
than other people, and so I was told. 

Steift, Journal to Stella, June 80, 1711. 

3. To put or send on a venture or commercial 
speculation. 

The catle were y" best goods, for y« other, being ventured 
ware, were neither at yo best (some of them) nor at y<* best 
prises. Bradford, riymouth ITantatiun, p. 201. 

4. To confide in; rely on; trust. [Rare.] 

A man would he well oiiough pleased to buy silks of one 
whom ho would not venture to feel his pulse. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 21. 

venturer (ven'tur-^r), n, [< venture + -orl.] 
1. One who ventures or adventures; one who 
risks life, property, tJtc. ; one w'ho causes risk; 
one who puts to hazard. 

A merchant venturer of daiiitie inoate. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 48. 

The venturers with the sword were sixty thousand in 
number, . . . itecaiise Mustafa had dispersed a rumour 
. . . that Karnagusta was much more wealthy and rich 
then the cltic of Nicosia was. 

Uakiuyt's Voyages, II. i. 129. 

2t. A prostitute ; a strumpet. D'cft# fcr.-.- Mer- 
chant venturerst. Hamo ws Merchant Adventurers. See 
adventurer. 

venturesome (ven'tur-sum), a. [< venture + 
-some, Cf. adventuresome.] Inclined to ven- 
ture ; venturous ; bold ; daring ; adventurous ; 
intrepid ; hazardous. 

That hold and venturesome act of his. 

Stryjfe, Ecclcs. Mem., Henry VIII., an. 1640. 

But for the chance preservation of the word in Latin, 
it might seem venturesome ti> make Spanisii explain Um- 
brian. Amer. Jour. Fhitoi., VI. 244. 

venturesomely (ven 'tur-sum-li), adv. Ill a ven- 
turesome or bold or daring manner. 
venturesomeneSB (ven'tur-Hum-nes), n. The 
property of being venturesome. Jeffrey. 
venturine (ven'tfir-in), n, Baine as aventurin. 
venturous (ven' tur-us), a. [By apheresis from 
aven turous, adventurous,] Daring ; bold ; hardy ; 
fearless; intrepid; adventurous. 

I have a verdurous fairy that shall seek the sonirrel’s 
hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. Shak . , M. N. I)., iv. 1. 30. 
l*ray you, demand him why he Is so venturous. 

To press thus to my chamber, being forbidden. 

B. Jonson, (/'atillne, ii. 1. 

venturously (ven'tur-us-li), adv. In a ventur- 
ous manner; daringly; fearlessly; boldly; in- 
trepidly. 

Captain Btandlsh and Isaac Alderton went venturously, 
who were welcomed of liiin after their manner. 

Mourt’s JouttmI, quoted in N. Morton’s New England’s 
[Memorial, App., p. 365. 

VenturOUSneSB (ven'tur-us-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being venturous; boldness; hardiness; 
fearlessness; intrepidity. Jioyle. 
ventusingt, n. (hipping. Bee veniouse. 
vent-wire (vent'wir), 71, In founding, a long 
steel wire used to make vent-holes in green and 
dry sand-molds, to provide an escape for the 
gases evolved in the process of casting. It is 
made with a bow at one end, and a sharp point 
at the other. E, H, Knight, 



▼enua 

▼enne^f (ven'u), n. [Also veneWf veney, venny, 
venie; < ME. ^venue^ venyw, < OF. venuey a com- 
ing, = 8p. venida. arrival, attack in fencing, = 
It. vcnuta, arrival, < L. wwirc, come: see come. 
Of. 1. A coming. 

Eohe of thetie vyvo at her venyw 
hrou3t zyx thouBarul an har retenyw. 

Arthur Furnivall), 1. .307. 

2. In old feuri>u/,fi hit; attack; bout; aimitcli 
or bout in cudgel-play ; especially, a contest of 
regulated length, or of a fixed number of thrusts 
or blows; lienee (because the boiil was often 
ended when one thrust was successful ), a thrust ; 
a lunge. 

Three veneytt for a dish of stewed priineB. 

Shak., M. W. of W.. i. 1. 290. 

A quick vpnue of wit. Shak , h. L L., v. 1 02. 

And on his head he laien him on Hiic'h load 
Witli two quick venntetf of iiis knotty (Joad. 
SylvfKter, tr. of Du DartaH’H Woeks, ii , The I'aptaincB. 

Y’ have plven it me, 

And yet I feel life for another tv/w*//. 

Chajnnan, Revenge of lJuBMy D'AmlK)i8, v. 1 
I’ve breath enough . . . 

To give your perfumed worship three wnueH. 

Middleton, Mamtitiyer, and Jiowley, Old Law, lii. 2. 

V6X1116'‘^ (ven'u), n. [ A particular use of venue^ (< 
OF. vettur, arrival, resort ), a})par. confused with 
OF. visne (cf. MIj. risttrfuniy ■vinnitus)y neighbor- 
hood, venue, < Ii. rinniffy inughhorhood, vicin- 
age, viniuiis, neighboring: see vieinCy vicinity.'] 
In law: (a) Tlu' ])lace or neighborhood of a 
crime or cause of action ; in modern times, the 
county or cornm}>oiidiiig division within which 
in consequence tli(< jurv must be gathered and 
the cause tried, (h) The statement, usually at 
tlie top or in tln^ margin, of an indictment or dec- 
laration of complaint, indicating the county for 
trial, (c) A similar statement in an afliclavit 
indicating the place where it w^as taken and the 
oath was administered. — Change of venue, change 
uf place of trial. — Local venue, a venue in a coHe where 
the factB show that tiie action inuBt be local, ub an ac> 
tion to recover real ttroperty.— To lay the venue. Kct; 
fayl.— TranBitory venue, a venue that 1 m ohangcahle <»r 
optional liocauHc the cause of action iti not local. 

venula(ven'u-la),n.; pl.m/M//(^(-le). [Ii. : see 
venule.] A small vein ; a veinlct or veinule. 

venule (ven 'fd), 91. [< L. vcnuldy dim. of vena. 

a vein : see rein.] A small vein ; a voinlet ; 
in entom., same as nervule. 
venulite (ven'n-nt), ?/. [Irrog. < NIi. VnntSy a 
genus of bivalves, + dite: see dile.] A fossil 
Hindi of the genus Venusyov some similar Hh(dl. 
Properly venerite. 

Venulose (ven'n-lds), a. [< venule + -o,vc.] In 
bot.y having veinlets, as a leaf. 

venulous (ven'u-lus), a. [< venule + -om.v.] 
Full of veinhds; minutely venous. 

Venus (ve'nus), n. [= F. I’enutf = Hp. J'enussiz 
Pg. FcMfWss It. < L. Few h.s’(-m.v), Venus, 

orig. the go<ldess of lauuity atni lov(‘, esp, of 
sensual love, also a])plied to sexual intercourse, 
venery; orig. a persouificatiou of renusy love, 
desire (but appar. used in Latin literature only 
as an application of the jiroper name); akin to 
vnirrariy worship, revere, venerate (see rener- 
ate)y from a root seen in Skt. vauy win, = doth. 
winnaiiy sulTer, = Icel. rmim =: dllU. AS. tvinnaiiy 
strive for: see irfa.l 1. In l{<nn. myth.y the god- 
dess of beaut y and love, more especially sensual 
love. VoniiB was of little Importance ub a Homan god- 
dess until, at a comparatively late period, she was iden- 
littod with tlie ( Jroek Aphrodite She is reprcBented ub the 
highest ideal of female beauty, and wur naturally a favorite 
subject with poets and artiRlH, Bome of her BtatiieH Indiig 
among the nuliIe.Ht remaiiiH of clasBlcal Bculptiire. The 
following are buuio uf tlie more important of the innu- 
merahle surviving antique Btatuos of thlH goddesR The 
Venm t\f Arlen, a line Clreek statue found in ItJ.'il in tlie 
ancient theater at Aries, ai\,d now in the Umvn* Museum. 
The figure is undraped to below the waist. 'I'lie handB and 
forearms are inodern restorations. The statue pnihably 
belonged to the Victrix typo (for thlB and other typoH, 
see the pliraseB). The Venus qf ('apua, a very iiote- 
worthy antique in the IMuaeuin of >aple8. discovered in 
the amphitheater at (’anna. The figure is undraped to 
the hips, and is of the Victrix type. It bears a strong re- 
aeniblanee to the Venus of Melos, but is distiiicUy iiifuiior 
to that riinHlerniece ‘J'ho bead Is eneircled by astephane. 
The Venus of Mediri, one of the best-known works of an- 
cient sculpture, treasured in the Uttlzi (Jallery at Flor- 
cnoe. The tlgiire is of Paritiii marble, wholly undraped, 
the face turned to one side, one of the arms extended 
with the hand held before the body, and the t>ther arm bent 
before the breast. It is shown by the dolphin on the base 
to belong Ui the t>|K' of the Venus Anadyoniene. While 
the pose is not identical with that uf the Venus of Cnidus, 
it Is generally hehl to be a free rendering of that con- 
ception. The tlgure is sono'what under natural size, being 
about 4 feet 8 inehos in height, but is commonly taken as 
the exemplar of perfect proiMirtioiis in a woman. It was 
found in the Villa of Uatlrlan, at Tivoli, aliout 108a The 
Vetius qf Melos (by eomintioii from the native Greek pro- 
niinciatlon, Ventts qf Milo), one of the most splendid sur- 
viving works of ancient art, discovered by a farmer In the 


island of Melo. 

louvre Muwun. ,820. and now the chief treasure of the 
of the fourth cek statne dates from about the middle 
itury B. a It is undraped to the hips; 



the arms are broken off ; (he figure 

graceful and beautiful, and highly iml are at once 

that of the Victrix. The Venus of the tW,osliig. 'I’he type is 
toline Museum at Roini*. undraped, anV^-^jYof in the Capi- 
motive very similar to the Venus of d attitude and 
Cupimline statue displays a more porBo^edici, though the 
comes closer to the living model. Of then element, and 
representing Venus, there may he menti, , moiern statues 
lioryhese, a celebrated statue by CttnoviU(,i^e,j the Venus 
Dorgliese at Itoiiie. The statue represenr ^ the Villa 
I'auline (Jkmaparte) Borghese In the charaVg the ITincess 
(Icnotrix. The tlgure is shown reclining, eA.tor of Venus 
nj>p1e in one hand, the head being a close ISwtending the 
Aphrodite. \prtralt. See 

2. The most DrlUiaiit of tho plaiietH, n 
(piontly visible to tho naked eye by d».eing fre- 
It is the’ second from the sun and next within tbS,Ylight. 
orbit, perfortiiing its sidereal revolution in 224.70' ^ eartli’s 
its distaiKU! from the sun is 0.723892 that of tbel;)^ clays * 
The synodical revolufion is made in 584 days. Its.^ earth.’ 
is the most nearly circular of those of the major ])hi (,rhit 
the greatest equation of the center being only 47' 3". oetB 
inclination of the orbit to tho ecliptic is 8” 23’.r» ; and Uq'he 
earth passes through the nsceiiding nude on December 7th^h,2 
Tlie mass of Voiiiib (which is not very closely ascertained/O,, 
is nlMiut c jnVffo tbatof the biiii, or fj that of the earth. Ub 
diameter Ib a little Htuullor than that of our planet, which , 
MubtendB an angle of 2 x H".827 at the sun’B center, while 
Venus at the same distance has a semidiumeter of 8".(»8 
by the mean of the lieat night measures, or 8".4t) accord- 
ing to the observations at its transit over the sun, I'ak- 
ing the mean of these (which arc affected In opposite ways 
by irradiation), or 8".54, we find the diiinieter of Venus 
about gy that of the earth. Its volume is about Vo, its den- 
sity about I, and gravity at its Burfueo about fi the same 
quantities for the earth. It receives 1.9 as much light and 
heat from tiie sun as we, and the tidal action uf the lat- 
ter is alKiut 5.8 times as great as upon the earth Tlie 
period of I'otatinn of Venus is set dow'ii in many books tus 
23 hours and 50 minutes; but recent observations have 
led some astronomers ti) the confident coiiclusioii that 
the true period falls short but a little of 225 days, so that 
day and night last for many years. The old tlgure was 
deduced ohiefly from the observation that a spot ap- 
neared nearly in the same nlaee night after night, so that 
It seemed as if Venus hiiil made one complete revolu- 
tion ; whereas it now appears that there is in one day no 
sensible motion. The vast tidal action may account for 
tiH' near approach of the periods of rotation and revolu- 
tion. Venus has an atmosphere nearly twice as dense as 
our own, and we may safely Infer that fill its water Is in 
the form of dry steam ; for the dense atmosphere must 
cause a greater pixipurtloii of tho heat to be retainetl. 
I’robably nearly all the carbon is in the form of carbonic 
anhyilrid or carbonatea, leaving little or no free oxygen. 
Geological erosion can hardly he great. Tho mountainB 


VaiTOB'Hlioe 

lunule of the closed valves. See outs Wder 
VeneridfiBy quahogy and dimyarian, (b) [I. c.] A 
shell of the genus Venus; any venerid. 

The Ventues and Cookies. ^ 

A. Adanu, Man. Kat. Hist., p. 147. 

Celestial Venus. See Venus irmnio.-- Corona Vene- 
ris, or crown of Venus, a syphilitic eruption of reddish 
papules, occurring chiefly on the foreheaa and temples, — 
of Venus. See cruseaL- Fresh-water ve- 
num. the Corbicufi(f«.— Mark Of Venue, in palmiMry, 
8ee mark^ Mount Of VenUB, In palmistry. See 
6 07).— Wng of VenUB,in palmistry. See nv^i.— Venus 
accroupie (crouching), in art, a type In which the god- 
dess is represented as undraped, and crouching close down 
to the ground, as if in the hath. I’he most admired ex- 
ample Is in the Museo Pio Cleraentlno in the Vatican.— 
Venus Anadyomene (marine Venus, or Venus of the 
Seali Venus represented as bom or rising from the foam 
of the sea. In art the type has marine attributes, as the 
dolphin, and is represented uiidraped. The Venus of 
Medici is an example.- VeuUB Callipyge or XallipygOS, 
a type wrongly attributed to Venus, tlie subject represent- 
ed being essentially mortal. One of the best-known stat- 
ues of this type is In the Museum at Naples.— Venus 
Genetllx, in art, etc., Venus as the goddess of fecundity. 
The type presents tho goddess undraped, partially draped, 
or clatf id a diaphanous Ionic tunic, with one hand raising 
the drapery toward her face from the shoulder according to 
the conventional Greek gesture of marrlMe. and with the 
other extending an apple. — VeuUB Of (klidUB. the un- 
draped type of Venus created by Praxiteles, and dedicated 
in the temple in Cnidus, paralleled with the draped type of 
the same master, that of Cos. According to tradition, the 
beautiful 1‘hryne was the model for this statue. The most 
instructive copies accessible are one in the Vatican (as 
exhibited, partly masked by painted drapery of tin), and 
one in the Glyptothek at Munich. The Venus of Medici 
is generally held to be a free copy of this type. See cut 
under Ap/trodife.— VenUB Of the rock, In ooneh., a bor- 
ing bivalve mollusk of the genus Ve9usrupis. See cut un- 
der Venerupis. — YeDXM omnlhUB, the Greek Aphrodite 
Pandemos, Venus as the patroness of unlawful love. — 
VenuB’B basin or bath, a name given to common teazel, 
the leaves of which collect water. — VenuB’B basket, Ve- 
nus's flower-basket. — VenUB*B ear. See earl, and cuts 
under abalone and sea-ear . — VenUB*B fan, a kind of fan- 
coral or sea-fan ; a large, flat, flabellate alcyonaiian poly^ 
of the family Goraoniid/e, as Ithipidogorg^^ Jiabellunu 
Sec cuts under Alcyonaria, coral, and llhipidogoryia,- - 
Venus’s flower-basket, a beautiful glasB-spunge of the 
genus Euplectella, ns E. aspergillum or a similar species. 
See cut under Euplectella.— Venus’S fly-trap. See IHo- 
n«o. — Venus's girdle, Cesium venens, a teeniate cte- 
nophoran. See CeMum and Tmdata . — Venus's golden 
apple, a rutaceoiiB shrub or small tree, Atalanlia mo- 
nophylla, of India. It beai’S a golden-yollow fruit of the 
size of a nutmeg, resembling a lime.— Venus’s hair, a 
delicate little fern, Adiantum CapiUus Veneris: ao called 
from tho blackish, shining capillary branches of the rachis. 
It has ovate-lanceolate bipinnate fronds, or tho upper part 
simply pinnate, with pinnules and upper plnnee wedge- 
shaped or rhomboid, long-stalked, the upper margin round- 
ed, and more or less incised or crenate. It is cosmotiolitan 
in distribution.- Venus’s halr-stones, Venus’s pen- 
cils, faiudful names applied to rock-crystals inclosing 
shnidcr hair-like or needle-like ci-ystals of hornblende, 
asbestos, oxid of iron, rutile, oxid of manganese, etc.— 
Venus's looking-glasB, a plant of the genus Upecularia, 
primarily S. Apecn/ww.— VenUS’S pencils. See Venus's 


of Venus ore shown to he high by the form of the tenni- VAnwaliim fvA.Tul'si 
iiator. Still, Venus reflects a groat amount of light (its ’q Om 

albedo being 0.9 that of Jupiter, which is perhaps self- ^ oai 

hiininousX and much of this appears to come from gen- k /-.to » 

eral specular reflection, as from polished level surfaces, 
possibly melted metals. The night aide of Venus, which 
must be intensely cold, shows a faint coppery-red light, 
which is somewhat fttful in its appearances, and is prob- 
ably of the nature of an iiittmse aurora. No satellite of 
Venus has ever been seen. Numerous observailuns of one 
were reiMirted in the eighteenth century ; but all these 
have been (airly shown to be fixed stars, except one, which 
was probably an astoroid. The symlml for Venus is ?, 
supiHised to represent the gi^ddess s mirror. 

Sf. Soxual iutoreourse ; v«nery. Bacon. — 4t. 

Ill old chem.y copper. — 6. Ib her., pfreen: the 


/mir-Kfoncs.— VenUB’B-BbeU. (a) One of many different 
bivalve molliisks which auggest the vulva, of tho family 
^^Venerid/e, as Cyiherea ^moriinchs urinna others. Numer- 
genera of suc'oe cuts under Cylht.immod from tho 
uiKf'me appcaranc*^ of various Cyinseidee or wta, Venerupis, 
Venfr Venus .aniurcx. (d)VenuB’8-8lipper. (l)Awrle8. (c) 
pod, the glass-nautilus. Ree cut under Carinaria. \hetero- 
pterupod of the family See cut under A 

turn. — Venus's sumac. Bee sumac, and cut nndor smoke- \- 
(rcr.— Venus Urania, or Celestial Venus, Venns aa the 
goddess of divine love, or of love in its absti’act and spirit- 
ual phase. She is a goddess of noble and majestic type, 
akin to that of Venus Victrix, and approaching the concep- 
t ion of J uno. — Venus Victnx, v enu s viciorions, or in the 
character of a goddess of victory. This type appears as- 
sociated with the wiu'-god Mars, and Is illustrate notably 
on Roman imperial coins. The goddess is represented 
with arms and other attributes of war.— VenuS Wltb the 
Apple. See Vmus Genetrvx.—Yfsxty venUB, a bivalve 
mollusk, Venus verrucosa. The valves have concentric 
ridges opening backward, and toward tho sides or ends 
becoming coarser and forming knotp or tubercles (whence 
the name). These are diversified by fine ribs or farrows 
radiating from the beaks. The mollusk is common along 
the European coasts, and chiefly affects rocky Irnttoms 
about low-water mark, but is also found on sand-banks. 

It is extensively used os food, and has been made the ob- 
ject of a special culture in France. 

si-de), n, pi. [NL., irreg. < 
Same as Vcnei'idee. 
Venus's-comb (ve'nus-ez-kom), n. 1. The 
plant Scandix Pecten. Also called lady^s-comby 
ifhcphcrd^s-ncedley and tieedle chervil. — 2. The 
thorny woodcock, Murex Irihulus or M, tenui- 
ttninay a beautiful and delicate shell with long 
slender spines, found in the Indian Ocean. See 
cut under murex. 

Venus'S-navelwort (ve'nus-ez-na^vel-wdrt), n. 
See navelwort. 


Venus's-needlet (ve'nus-ez-ne^dl), w. Same as 
Venu^s-comh. 1. 

name given to tliat color when blazoning is VexULS's-pride (v6'nu8-ez-j)rid), n. The bluet, 
done by means of tlie planets. See blaxon. w., Housionta cseruleay otherwise called innocenesy 
-• — 6. Ill conch. i (a) The typical genus of bi- j^viker ladieSy Quaker hemnetSy etc. 
valve shells of the family feucridtc: so called Veillis’s-Bhoe (ve'nus-ez-shd), n. Same as Fe- 
by Linnieus with allusion to the shape of the nut^s-slippefy 2. 


Yeims’t^pper 

VenUS'fl-flliPP^r (v§'iius-e2-8lip^6r), w. 1. See 
fenu^^hett (d) (under Venus) and slipper ^, — 
2. Any plant of the genus Cypripedium, 

vexiustt (ve-nu8t')» [< I-** venustusy eharm- 

iuff» a^eeable, < VenuSy the goddess of love 
uud beauty; see Venus.] Beautiful; amiable. 

As the infancy of Borne was ventuit, so was Its manhood 
nobly strenuous, 

Waterhouse, Com. on Fortesouo, p. 187. {Latham.) 

vert, «• [< me. vcr, veer, vere, < OF. ver, < Ij. 
rer, ’spring, Gr. iapy ypy spring. Cf . rermil.] The 
spring. 

Averil, whan clothed is the mode 
With new grene, of lusty Veer the prime. 

Chaucer, Tioilus, i. 167. 

veradoUS (ve-ra'shus), a. [< L. vcrax {vcrav-)y 
speaking truly, truthful. < verus, true, real: 
see very.] 1. Truthful; habitually disposed to 
speak truth ; observant of timth. 

The Spirit is most perfectly and absolutely veraeiofus. 

Barrow, Sermons, II. xxxiv. (Latham.) 

2. Characterized by truth ; tine ; not false : as, 
a veracious account or narrative. 

The young ardent soul that enters on this world with 
heroic purpose, with veracious insight, . . •. will tind LitJ a 
very mad one. Carlyle, Sterling, v. 

yeraciously (ve-ra'shus-li), adv. In a veracious 
manner; truthfully. 

veracity (ve-ras'i-ti), w. K OF. veracitie, F. 
v&racUe s= Sp. veracidad = Fg. veractdadc = It. 
veracitdf < ML. veracita{t-)s, truthfulness, < L. 
rmia? (rcrac-), truthful ; see 1. The 

fact or character of being veracious or true. 
Specifically— (a) Habitual regard to or observance of 
truth ; truthfulness ; truth : us, a man of veracity. 

Let veracity be thy virtue, in words, manners, and ac- 
tions. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., lii. 20. 

Another form of virtue which usually increases with 
civilisation is veradt-y, a term which must be regarded 
as including something more than the simple uvoidaiico 
of direct falsehood. Lecky, Kurop. Murals, 1. 14:i. 

(6) Consistency with truth ; agreement with actual fact : 
as, the veradiy of the senses. 

Ill narratives, where historical veracity has no place, I 
cannot discover why there should not be cxliiltited the 
most perfect idea of virtue. Johnson, Rambler, No. 4. 

That enthusiasm for truth, that fauaticism of veracity, 
which is a greater possession than much learning ; a no- 
bler gift than the power of increasing knowledge. 

Huxley, Universities. 

2. That which is true ; that in which truth in- 
heres; also, abstract truth.— Principle of veraci- 
ty. (a) The proposition that man has a nuturul inclination 
or propensity toward speaking the truth, (ti) 'i'he propo- 
sition that wd's veracity renuires ns to accex)l without 
doubt a given wide-spread belief. I’his was urged by the 
English Platonists and others, (c) The proiMiHltion that 
innate beliefs must be accepted on account of the veracity 
of eon scion SM ess. —Veracity of consciousness, the con- 
formity of natural beliefs to tlie truth. 

veranda (vp-ran'dji), w. [Also reramlah, fonner- 
ly also varanda, voranda, ferandUy fecrandah ; 
cf. F. v6randa = Sw. Dan. veranda (< E.); < 
Hind, varandd, Beng. hdrdndd, Malay bararida, 
late 8kt. varanda, a veranda, portico ; supposed 
by some to be derived from Pers. bardmadahy a 
porch, terrace, balcony (< bardmadavy ascend, 
< bar, up, + dmadan, come, arrive), but perhaps 
from the similar OPg. and OSp. terms (which 
are found too early to bo derived from the Hind, 
word), namely OPg. varanda (1498), OSp. varan- 
d(t (1505), a balcony, railing (Yule), ^‘railes to 
loane the brest (Percival; so Minshcu), < 
vara, a rod, < L. varuy a rod, stick; see vare^.] 
An open portico, or a light gallery attached 
to the exterior of a building, with a roof sup- 
ported on pillars, and a balustrade or railing, 
and sometimes partly inclosed in front with lat- 
ticework. By a popular but erroneous usage, 
often called piazza in the United States. 

veratralbine (ver-a-tral'bin), ?». [< Veratr(um) 
j alb{um) + An alkaloid obtained from 

Veratrum album. 

veratrate (ve-ra'trat), n. [< veratr{ic) + 
In cJiem., a salt of veratric acid. 

VeratreCB (ve-ra'tre-e), n. pi. [NIj. (Salisbury, 
1812), < Veratrum -f -ese.] A tribe of liliaceous, 
Noiaetimes bulbous, plants, characterized by a 
t all leafy stem, or with most of the leaves radi- 
<*al, and by panicled or racemed and chiefly 
polygamous flowers with confluent and finally 
orbicular-peltate anther-cells. The 33 species arc 
ip 6 genera, of which Sehaemtcaulvn, Amianthium, 
li^yoadenus are cunflned to America; the 
1 .^ ♦u ’ ^f^a,tdhium and Veratrum (the type), occur also 
n the north of the old World. They bear purple, green- 
wi, or white flowers, followed by septicidal capsules. 

(ve-rii'trik), a. [< Veratr{um) -f- -ic.] 
or pertaining to veratriue or the genus Ve- 

42*2?* *“ C 9 H 10 O 4 , the add with which 

®**trliie f«ists combing In i^hatnocatUon officinale. It 
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cryatallises in short white transpurent prisms, which are 
soluble in water and alcohol, and forms crystallisable salts 
with the alkalis, which are called veratrates. It has some- 
times been called cevadic, cevadUlic, or sabadiltic acid. 
Veratrine (ve-ra'trin), n. [< Veratr{um) + 
4neJ.] An alkaloid, or a mixture of alkaloids, 
derived from several species of Veratrum and 
from cevadilla. it is an exceedingly poisonous siib- 
stanco, used chietly in medicine, in the foiTU of ointment, 
as ail application for the relief of. neuralgia, — Oleate Of 
veratrine. Hee oleate 

veratrize (ve-riL'tnz), r. ; pret. and pp. vera- 
trized, ppr. veratriztmj. [< veratr{ine) + -izc.] 
To give veratrine to’ in suflicicnl dose to pro- 
duce its physiological effects; poison with ve- 
ratrine; a procedure employed sometimes in 
Iihysiological experiments upon animals. 
veratroidine(ver-tt-troi'dm), w. f< Veratr(um) 
+ -aid 4- -i//c2.] An alkaloid, supposcHl to be 
identical with rubijervine, obtainetl from Vera- 
trum viride. 

Veratrum (v^-ra'trum), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700; earlier by Lobel, ir»7C),< L.rcr«frM/w, helle- 
bore.] A genus of liliaceous plants, tjT>e of the 
tribe Veratresr.. it is characterized by stems dad with 
numerous broad plicate leaves contracted into a sheathing 
base. There are 9 species, four of which are nativ(«H of 
Europe and Siberia, the others of North America. I’hcy 
are tall, erect, robust perennials, grttwing from a thick 
rootstock with somewhat fleshy fuschded root-lltiers. 'J'he 
flowers are purplish, green, or white, very abundant, in a 
tertninal panicle, and fol- 
lowed l»y erect or reftexed 
capsules aeparaled into three 
carpels. The species are 
known in general as ithile 
hellebore, especially V. tdbum 
and V. niyrum of Eiimiie, 
and V. viride ol North Amer- 
ica, species respectively with 
whitish, blackish, and green 
fl(iwers ; their rootstocks arc 
powerfully emetic and ca- 
thartic, and are collecteil In 
(juantlties for medicinal use 
— r. album in Gormany, and 
V. viride in North Carolina. 

Both are very acrid, occasion 
ing excessive irritation of 
the digestive tract. V. album 
has also been known as lintf 
wort., and, from its effect as 
an errhine, as sneezewort; It 
is chiefly suhalpine, and oc- 
curs from Europe to Japan • 
its roots furnish the alka- 
loids veratrine, Jorvine, ruhi- 
jervine, and others, also ce- 
vadic uci<1. A poisonous 
pniy powder prepared from 
it is used to destroy cater- 
pillars ; the fresh leaves are, 
however, freely eaten by 
slugs and snails. V. virid'", 
the tirincipal American spe- 
cies, known also as Indian 
poke, and locally as itehiveed, 

Imybane, and wide- 

ly distributed in Olid near mountain regions from Oeorgf a 
into Canada and from Oregon to Sitka, is a coarse herb 
from 3 to 7 feet high, with numerous cuiispicuously ribbed 
and plaited ample leaves, which are ovate, jtointed, and 
clasping. Thu whole plant is a nearly uniform deep grta-n, 
including the conspicuous flowers, which form a pyramidal 
inflorescence sometimes over a foot long. Its thick, flesliy 
rootstock Is sharp and hitter in taste, was used as on emetic 
by the Indians, and is also now in local use as a cardiac, 
and in fevers as a sedative. Many other species iiave con- 
sTiicuuus and peculiar flowers: they are green in V. jtarvi- 
jvlium of North (.’arolina, greenish-purple in V. Woodii 
(the Indiana pokewood), green and white in V. Caiijornt- 
cum, dark-brown with the outside hoary In V. mtemie- 
dium of Florida ; in K. fimbriatum, of the Mendocino 
plains, they arc fringed and spotted. 

verayt. A Middle Englinh form of very. 
verb (v(.Th), n. [< P. verbe = Sp. Pg. It. verbo, 
< L. verb uni, a word, language, a verb, = E. 
word, q. v.] If. A word ; a vocable. 

That HO it might appear, that the assistance of the 
Spirit, promised to the church, was not a vain thing, or a 
mere verb. South, Sermon s, IX. v. 

2. In a word til at asserts or dec! ares; that 

part cif speed) of which the office is predication, 
and whidi, either alone or with various modifiers 
or adjuncts, combines with a subject to make a 
sentenct'. Predication is the essential function of a verb, 
and this functiun is all that makes a verb; that diHtiiie- 
tlons of tense and mode and petson should be involved in 
a verb-form, as is tlic case in tlie languages of our family 
and ill some other languages, is unessential, and those 
distiiictioMB may he and are sometimes wanting Inllni- 
tives and xiartlciplcs are not verbs, hut only verbal nouns 
and adjectives, sharing in the constructions that belong 
to a verb. In languages like 0111 * 8 , the most important 
classifleation of verbs is into transitive and intransitivi; ; 
and even that is not deflnlte, nor founded 011 any essen- 
tial dlstinctitui. A^>^»^<'vlated Auxiliary, contract, 
deponent verb. 8ee the adjectives.— Irregular verb, 
a verb not regular . in English including not only cases 
like rina, saruf, miny (usually called strowj verhs\ but such 
ti» lead Jed; put,itut; tcorAr,trrou//A/.— Liquid, personal, 
reflexive verb. »co the adjectives.— Regular verb, a 
verb inflected after the most usual model : in English, by 
addition of ed or -d in preterit and past participle : as, 



Flowering 1*1, ml of American 
WIilU* Ui'lU liorc.or liuil.ui I'okc 
(I’eratrtim vit tUe). 
a, iu,ilc flower, iwrfcct flowci , 
< . ctpsulc. 


verbally 

seal, seated: pile, pOsd.— Strong, weak verb. See the 

adjectives. 

verbal (v^r'bal), a. and n. [< F. rerbalsz Sp. Pg. 
verbal = It. v'erbale, < LL. verbalis, consisting of 
words, < L. verbum, a word, verb ; see verb.] I, 

а. 1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting in words. 

Clccro the orator complained of Socrates and his school 

that he was the llrsf that separated philosophy and rhet- 
oric; whereupon rhetoric became an empty and verbal 
art. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

It is obvious enough < hat, unless the lower animals have 
some substitute for verbal symbols, as yet uudiseovored 
by us, they are incapable of general ideas and of any 
mental processes involving these. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 16. 

The future progress of our hweeeli, it may be hoped, 
will bring back to us iiitinv a verbal Rip Van Winkle. 

G. P. Marsh, Leets. on Lug. I^ng., xii. 

2. Relating to or eoncernc'd witli words only. 

If slight and verbal differences in copies he a good ar- 
gument against the genuineness of a writing, we have no 
genuine writing of any ancient author at this day. 

A bp. Skarjt, Works, II. iii. 

Of those scholars who have disdained to confine them- 
selves to verbal criticism few have been successful. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

A verbal dispute. Whately. 

3. Expressed in spoken words; spoken; not 
wTitton ; oral ; as, a verbal contract; verbal tes- 
timony. 

Made she no verbal question? Shah., Lear, iv. 8 . 26. 

4. Minutely exact in words; attending to words 
only; insistent about words. 

I am much sorry, Sir, 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being so verbal. Shak., t^ynibelliie, ii. 3. 111. 

He’s grown tt»o verbal ; this learning 's a great witch. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, 1. 1 . 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 261. 

б. Literal; having word answering to word; 
word for word: as, a verbal translation. 

All the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 

Make verbal repetition of her moans. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 881. 

6. Of or pertaining to a verb; derived from a 
verb and sharing in its senses and construc- 
tions: as, a re Wa// noun. 

A person Is tlie special difference of a verbal number. 

B. Jonson, English (jirammar, i. 16. 

In Its attributive use, flimlly, tlie iiarticiplo throws off 
its verbal power and approximates an adjective, as in Vor- 
nante silvu caremus. ' Amer. Jour, Philol., X. 817. 
Verbal amnesia, the loss of all knowledge of the rein- 
tion between words and things ; complete aphasia.— Ver- 
bal contract. 8 ee contract. - Verbal definition, a defi- 
nition intended to state the precise meaning of a word or 
phrase uccurding to usage, but not to state the essential 
characters of a tomi accoiding to the nature of things.— 
Verbal degradation. Heo deyradaiwn, ] (o).— Verbal 
inspiration. Hoe insjnration, 8 .— Verbal note, in diplo- 
vutry, nn unsigned memorandum or note when an affair 
Inis continued for a long time without any rejily. It is de- 
signed to show that, the matter is not urgent, hut that at 
the sanie time it has not been overlooked. Kncyc. Diet . — 
Verbal noun. Hee, Il.=Byn. 1-6. Verbal, Oral, Literal, 
Verbal is )iiii(‘h used fur oral; as, a verbal message; and 
sometimes for literal . us, a verbal translation. It is an old 
and proper rule* of rhetoric (Uamphell, bk. 2 , ch. ii., f 1 , 
canon 1 ) that, when of two words or phrases one is sus- 
ceptible of two sign Itl cations and the other of only one, 
the latter, fur the sake of avoiding obscurity, should be 
Iirefen’ed ; by this rule we should suy an oral riiessage, 
oral tradition, a literal translation. Verbal nicety or criti- 
cism is nicety or criticism about words. 

II. n. Ill (fratn., a noun derived from a verb 
and Kluiriiig in its senscH and eonstruetioiiB; a 
verbal noun. 

verbalism (v(*r'bal-izni), n. [< verbal + -<>we] 
Something oxpre»Hed orally; a verbal remark 
or expression . 

verbalist (Vf'r'bal-ist), w. [< verbal 4* 4st.] One 
who deals in words merely; one skilled in words.; 
aliteral adherent to ora iniinde eritie of words; 
a literalist; a verbarian. 

verbality (ver-bari-ti), n. f< verbal + 4ty.] 
The state or quality of being verbal ; bare lit- 
eral exjireshion. Str T. Browne. 

verbalization (ver^'bal-i-za'shpn), n. [< ver- 
balize 4- -ation.] The ael of verbalizing, or 
the slate of bc'iiig verbally, (‘d. Also spelled 
verbalisation. 

'J'hc verbalization. If I may so express it, of a noun iff 
now a (lifTb'iiIt matter, and we sin ink from the enip1u>- 
ineiit even of well-autliori/cd old nominul verbs. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lung., xiv. 

verbalize (ver'bnl-iz), r . ; ])ret. and pp. verbal- 
ized, ])p?*. n rbfdizinfi. [==: V. verba liser ; hh ver- 
bal 4- -izr.J I. fran,s. To eon vert into a verb. 
(i. J\ Marsh, Leets. on Eng. Jjang., viii. 

II. intraus. To use many words ; be verbose 
or diffuH(5. 

Also spelled verbalise. 

verbally (ver'lml-i), adr. In a verbal manner, 
(a) 111 words spokeii ; by words uttered ; orally. 



verbally 

Vvrhaily to deny it. South, 

(b) Word for word : as, to translate verbally, (a) Like u 
verb : as or in the manner of a verb. 

The verbaUy used [.Scythian] forms are rather but one 
step removed from nouns used predioativoly, with subjec- 
tive or possessive pronominal elements appended. 

Whumy, Life and Growth of Lang., p. aw. 

Varbarian (v6r-ba'ri-au)» w. a, f< L. 

/mwi, word, 4* -armw.]’ I, n, A word-«oinor ; a 
vorbalist. 

In “Tln< Doctor ” Southey gives himself free seope hr 
averbarian. much after the way of iiabelaiM, TliomaM JVasli, 
Taylor the Water-poet, or Keltharn. 

F. Uall, Mod. Kng., p. ‘21, note 2. 

II. Of or ])ertaiiiing to words; vorbal. 
verbarium (v<!‘r-ba'ri-UTn), n. [NL., < L. rer~ 
hum^ word: see verh.~\ A pamo jdayod with 
the letters of Hk^ alphabet, (a) A game in which 
the player strives to make out a word wht'ii all the hit- 
ters that uompose it are given U» him iiidiHciiminately. 
(b) A game in which the player tries to fonn from the 
Jotters that compose a lojig word hr many other words us 
possible. 

VOrbasceSB (vf^r-bas'o-e), 91. pi. [NL. (G. Don, 
1835), < Verbunnun 4- -w/r.J A tribe of gaino- 
petaloiis plants, of the order Sri'ophularnirsp 
and series Vuvudosolaitru'. it is characterised by 
flowers in terminal spikes or laeemeH, having a wheef- 
shaped or rarely concave corfdla with live broad lobes, of 
which tlio two lipjier an* exterior. It includes the :t gen- 
era l^untjfhraftuta, Celniu, and Verbaecnm. 

Vdrbascum (ver-bas'kum), w. 1.NL. (Tourno- 
fort, 1700; earlier in Brunfels, 1530), < L. ver- 
haticum, mulJt'n. J A jjenus of plants, type of 
the tribe V(‘rha.*ic<'sr in the order Scrophnlan- 
nem. It Ih distinguiBlied from the other genera of its 
tribe by Its live perfect shunens. About 140 species have 
boon described, many of tlioiii hybrids or varieties : only 
100, or a few more, are now admitted. They are natives 
of Europe, Nurtli Africa, and western and central Asia. 
They are herlts, usually biennial, more or less clad in lloc- 
ouse wool, commonly tall and erect, rarely low and branch- 
ing or spiny. The soft alternate leaves vary fi'om entire 
to pinnatitid. 'J’he flowers are yellow, purplish, red, or 
rarely white, solitary or clustered in the axils of bracts, 
and disposed in terminal spikes or racemes, less often In 
panicles. Ibe fruit is a two-vulved capsule, globular, egg- 
shaped, or flattened 'J’he stem-leaves are sessile and often 
decutTcnt, the radical leaves (frequently very large), coarse 
and conspicuous. The leaves of P. TAa/ama, the common 
niullon, arc niucllaginous and somewhat bitter, are used 
as emollient applications to tumors, and are the source of 
sevural populiu’ remedies. (Hee wuUen, with cut.) Four 
species are naturalized in the United States; fl are na- 
tives of Great Drltnlfi, Rfid about 50 others of continental 
Europe. V. LychniHe and V. pulvendenium, the white 
niullens of England and other parts of Europe, produce 
stiff branching panicles of yellow flowers with white- 
bearded fllainonts ; they itfo covered with a white pow- 
dery down which readily rubs off. About a dozen yellow- 
flowered species are tfiougbt worthy of cultivation for 
oriiainunt, among which V. Vhmxi is remarkable f«»r its 
tall stem, lo feet high, with largo green leaves, and enor- 
inoiiH liranching panicles of yellow flowers with purplish 
fllainonts. V phwnicevm, from southern Europe, is pecu- 
liar in its large spike of showy vi(det flowers. 

VOrbatim (v(^^-ba'tiln), (fdv. [< ML, verbatim, 
word for wonl, < L. verbum, word: hoo verb.'] 
1. Word for word; in oxaetly tho same words: 
Bomotiines ext<nided info the jdirase verbatim ^ 
literatim, et puurlatim, word for word, letter for 
letter, and point for point, us in the most exact 
transcription, in bibliography, etc. 

Antonins, in a letter which is recited verhatiin in one 
of Cicero's I’hllippies, «'Hlied him iDeciinus Kriitus] “vone- 
flea,” witoJi as if he ha<l cnehatifed (.'resur. 

Ilat'on, Friendship (ed. 1887). 

And this T have set dtiwne almost verbatim from the re- 
port of the aforesaid Ambrose Earle of Wurwicke tliat 
now is. who was present at that ncti»in, and bad his Inirso 
also wounded under him with tw'o or tliree arrowes. 

.Sir J. Smyth, in Ifllis’s Lit. Letters, p. 50. 

2t. By word of inoutli ; orally; verbnlly. 

Think not, although In writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outragcdUR crimes, 

'Phat therefore I have forged, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse 'the method of my ]»en. 

Shak., 1 lien. Vl., ill. l. is. 

Verbena (vtV-bc'njl), w. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700; tMirli<‘r in Brunfels, 1530), < L. rerhnia, 
usu. in pl. rcrhowr, foliage, loaves, branches used 
in sacred rites, also plants used us cooling 
remedies: soct’cmtiM.] 1. A genus of plants. 
ty})e (d* the order yirbetiaceec and tribe Vt^he- 
9 iejv. It Ik ciiaracterized by flowers sessile in an elongated 
or flattened spike, and by a dry fruit with four one-seeded 
nutlets or ceUs included witidn an unchanged tubular 
calyx. Tln‘rt' are ahtmt 80 B|>eciuK, nutsily American. 
One, r. is widely dispersed over warm and tem- 

perate ]>arts of the (Md World; another, Honarieiutie, 
is naturalized in Afi ica and Asia ; one only, P. trujhna, is 
peculiar to the Old Wt>rld, and occurs in the Mediterm- 
nean region front the ('’annry Islands to western Asia; 
another, P. amcroetachya, is contintHl to Australia. The> 
are diffuse det'uinbenf or erect suinnier-floweriug herbs 
(shrubby in a few Suiitb American species), commonly vil- 
lous with unbranched hairs. Their leaves are usually 
imposlte, and liuised or dissected . their flow'ors are ses- 
sile, and solitan* in the axils of the narrow bracts of a ter- 
minal spike. The spikes are oompact and thick, or long 
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and Blender, eometlmet oorymbed or panicled. About 
14 species are natives of the United States, mostly weedy 
and small-flowered: 5 of these occur within the north- 
eastern States, of which the principal are V, hoHata, the 
blue, and P. urtieep/olia, the white vervain, tall plants 
with long panicled or clustered spikes. For V. offleinor 
liH, the chief introduced 
species, see vervain, herb 
q/ tha croM (under herb\ 
jdyeon'H^yrauM, simpler'*- 
joy, and cut under (acini- 
ate. Four southwestern 
species produce large 
showy pink or purplish 
flower-clusters, which 
elongate into spikes in 
fruit; among these V. 
bipinnatifida (P. man- 
tana) and P. AuHetia are 
sometimes cultivated. 

'I'he latter is a creeping 
and spreading perennial 
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l^erbena Aublttta. 


with incised leaves, pa- 
rent of many garden hy- 
brids; it occurs in open 
places from Florida to Il- 
linois, Arkansas, and Mex- 
ico, In nature with rose- 
colored, purple, or lilac 
flowers. 'The numerous 
cultivated verbenas, vei-y 
popular In the Prilteil 
states from their brilliant 
and continuous bloom 
and from their growth in 
masses, are largely de- 
rived from the South 
American species V. ehatnApdrifolia, V. phlog\folia, V. tev- 
crimdeji, and P. crinoiden, in nature respectively scarlet, 
rose-coloro<l, white, and lilac-piirido. In cultivation they 
include all colors except ycllriw and pure blue; many are 
striped ; and the best have a distinct eye, or bright central 
spot. Several R])ecicR are also verj' fragrant, espocially V. 
tcucrioidee. V. vniosa is more often cultivated in JSngland. 

2. [/. r.] A plant of this geiiuB.~Lemon>Boented 
VOrbena. same as lemon-verbena. 

Verbenacese ( vor-bo-na'BO-e), w. pi. [NL. ( J qs- 
Hieu, 1805), < Verbrna + -ffcw.J An order of 
gamopetalous])laiitH, of the series BiearpeUatsc 
and cohort Laimates. it is characterized by an Infe- 
rior radicle, usually opposite leaves, and im*gular bisexu- 
al flowers, and is particularly distinguished fioin the near- 
ly I'eluted order Lahiattehynn entire ovary and a fruit with 
either two or four nutlets. It Includes about 740 species, 
belonging to 05 genera classed In 8* tribes, of which the 
types are Phryma. Stilhe, Cloantheit, Verbena, Vitex, Ca- 
'ryonteriif, Syrnphorema, and Avicennia. They arc citlier 
lieilis, shrubs, or trees. 'I'heir leaves are usually opposite 
or whoiiod, entire, toothed, or incised, and without slip- 
ulos. The inflorescence is a spike, raceme, panicle, 
cyme, either simple or compound. The corolla is usually 
small, commonly with a distinct tube which is often in- 
curved, flve or frequently four imbricate flat-spreading 
lobes, and four didyiiamoiis stamens ; some geiieni pro- 
duce only two stamens ora two-llppcd corolla with one or 
more lobes enlarged or erect. The ovary contains at first 
one, soon two, uiul at length commonly four cells, each 
cell usually with one ovule ; in fruit it becomes more or 
less drupaceous, with a Juicy, fleshy, or dry exocarp, and 
an indurated endocarp, which is indehiscent, or i)reaks 
into two or four nutlets, or rarely more. They are rare In 
the north temperate zone, common in the tropics and in 
temperate parts of Koiitli America. 'J’hey are horbacoous 
in colder regUms, becoming shrubby in the tropics, or 
even very large trees, as the teak. The fruit is sometimes 
edible, as in species of Lantana and J*remna, but is mure 
often acrid. Their properties are sometimes aromatic. 
Many are of medicinal repute, as species of CaUicarjHi. 
Congea, and Clerwiendran. (Compare Stachytarpheta and 
VvUx. ) Many genera are cultivated for ornament, as Ver- 
bena, Lantana, and Clerodendnm, or for the colored fruit, 
ns Cullicarjnt. Only 4 genera are native within the United 
States — Lippia, Callicarpa, Phrmna, and Verbena. 

verbenaceous (vpr-bp-na'Hbius), a. Pertaining 
to or having the characters of the Verbenacew. 
VerbenarOil (Viu’-bo'na-oil), w. Same as Indian 
melisea-oil (which see’, under melUtfta-oil). 
yerbenatet (vt'r'be-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
verbenated, pur. ve'rbenatmg. [< L. verbeiiatum, 
crowned witli a garland of sacred boughs, < 
sacred boughs: see Verbena.'] To strew 
or sanctify with sacred boughs, according to a 
custom of the ancients. 

Verbene (ver'ben), n. [< NL. Verbena, q. v.] 
A plant of the order Verltenacem, Lindley. 
Verbenese (v(’r-be'ii6-e), w. pi, [NL. (Reich- 
enbach, 1828), < Verhtma + -c«.] A tribe of 
plants, of the order Verbcnaccsp. It is character- 
ized by a centripetal and usually uiibranclioil Inflorescence, 
a two- or four-celled ovary, and ovules usually erect from 
the base. It includes ID genera, of which Verbena is the 
type. 

verberatet (vt'‘r'b€'*r-at), v. t. [< L. verheratus, 
pp. of rerberarv (> It. verberare = Pg. Sp. ver- 
btrar), lash, scourge, whip, beat, < verhrr, a 
whip, rod. Vt . r< verherate^ To beat; strike. 

Pub. I have a great desire to be taught some of your 
. . . brave words . . 

(Ltrg. \ on shall be verberated, and reverberated. 

Shirley, liove I'ricks, ilL 5. 

itestnn-qiiarrels that verfterate and wound his soul. 

Abp Sanerv/t, Modern Policies, f 1. 

yerberation (v^r-be-ra'shon), w. [= P. verhera- 
tion =r 8p. verberamon =: ‘I*g. verheragdo, < L. 


verheratio(n-), a beating, chastisement, < fterhe* 
rare, lash, whip, beat; Bee verherate.] 1. Hie 
act of beating or striking; a percussion. 

Biding or walking against mat winds is a great exer- 
cise, the effects of which are redness and inflammation ; all 
the effects of a soft press or verberation. 

Arbvthnot, On Air. 

Distinguishing verberation, which was accompanied with 
pain, from pulsation, which was attended with none. 

ElackfiUme, Com., in. viii. 

2. The impulse of a body which causes sound. 
Verbesina (ver-be-sl'nll), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 
1737), altered from Verbena on account of a re- 
semblance in the leaves of the original species.] 
A genus of composite plants, of the tribe Heh^ 
anthaidoB, type of the siibtribe VerhesinesB. It Is 
characterized by small or middle-sized corymbose flower- 
heads (sometimes largf^ solitary, and long-peduncled) 
with the rays fertile or rarely lacking, and by achenes 
laterally compressed, distinctly two-winged, sometimes 
clliate, and usually awned by a pappus of two rigid or slen- 
der bristles. There are about 55 species, natives of warm 
parts of America, occurring from Argentine Republic 
to M cxicu, and with 9 species in the southern United States, 
one yellow-flowered species, V. oooidentalis, and perliaps 
also the white-flowered V. Virginica, extendhig north 
Into Pennsylvania. A few species are naturalized in the 
Old World. They are herbs oi- sometimes shrubby, a few 
becoming small trees of about 20 feet in height, and are 
known as crown-heard. 'J'heir leaves are usually toothed 
and opposite, and the petioles decurrent. The flower- 
heads are usually yellow ; after blossoming, they are apt 
to become ovoid or globose by the elevation of a conical 
receptacle. V. encehoidee of Texas, Arizona, and Mex- 
ico, now widely dispersed through warm regions, is culti- 
vated for its yellow flowers, sometlnies under the name 
of Ximenesia. 

yerbiage (v(*r'bi-aj), n. [< F. verbiage, wordi- 
ness, < L. verhuin, word: see verb.] The use 
of many words without necessity; superabun- 
dance of words; wordiness; verbosity. 

lie evinced a cnnstitiitionul determination to verbiage 
nn stir] tossed, . . . and only those who knew him could pos- 
sibly appreciate bis allluonce of rigmarole. 

J. T. Fields, Underbrush, p. 98. 
—Byn. Verbosity, etc. Hcc pleonasm. 
yer bicide ^ ( vor'bi-sid ), 9i . [< L. verbum^ a word, 
+ -cidtnm, a killing, < vmlere, kill.] The kill- 
ing of a w'ord, in a figurative sense ; perversion 
of a word from its proper meaning, as in pun- 
ning. [Rare and humorous.] 

Homicide and verbicUie — that is, violent treatment of a 
word with fatal results to its legitimate meaning, which 
is its life — ore alike forbidden. 

0. IF. IJohnes, Autocrat, i. 
yerbiclde*'* (v(>r'bi-8ld), w. [< L. verhwm, a 
word, 4- -eida, a killer, < aedere, kill.] One 
who kills a word or words. [Rare and humor- 
ous.] 

Tlieso clownish verbicides have carried their antios to 
the point of disgust. 

M. C. Tyler, The Independent (New York), May 2, 1867. 

yerbiculture ( ver' bi-kul-tur), n . [< L. verbum, a 
word, -f cw/fMm, cultivalfon: see culture.] The 
cultivation or production of words. [Rare.] 

Our fathers . . . brought forth fruits which would not 
have shamed the most deliberate verbieidtvre. 

F. Uall, Mod. Eng., p. 289. 

yerbification (vcrn^i-fi-ka'shqn), n. [< LL. 
verb9jicatio(n-)f a talking, < L.”rtT/u<m, a word, 
4- ./am’c, do, make.] The act or process of 
verbifjdng. Traiat. A9ncr. Philol. Ass., XV. 32, 


App. [Rare.] 

yerbif 


yerbifir (V^r'bi-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. verbified, 
ppr. verbifying. [< verb + -t-/}/.] To make’into 
a verb; use as a verb; verbalize. 

Nouns become verbified by the appending of inflectional 
afllxes, generally siiflixes, and are Inflected like verbs. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XV. 27, App. 

yerbigeration (ver'^bi-je-ra'shpn), 91. [< LL. 
verbigerc, talk, chat, dispute, ’< L. verbum, a 
word, 4“ gererr, bear about, carry.] In pathol., 
the continual utterance of certain words or 
phrases, repeated af. short intervals, without 
any reference to their meaning, 
yeroose (v^ir-bos'), a. [= F. verbena = Sp. Pg. 
It. verbose, < L. verbosus, full of words, prolix, 
wordy, < verbum, word : see verb.] Abounding 
in words ; using or containing more words than 
are necessary ; prolix ; tedious by multiplicity 
of words ; woi^y : as, a verbose speaker ; a ver- 
bose argument. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbose in theirway 
of speaking. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

sByn. Wordy, diffuse. BteplemuMm. 
yeroosely ( v^r-bos'li), adv. In a verbose man- 
ner; wordily; prolixly. 

I hate long arguments verbos^ spun. 

Cowper, Epistle to J. HilL 

yerboseneSB (vfer-bos'nes), n. Verbosity, 
yerbosity ( v6r-bos 'i-ti ),n. [ < F. verhosiU ss 8p. 
verhosidad sz Pg. v^bosidaae a= It. verhositi(, < 
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Lb verho8ita{U)8^ wordiness, < L. verhosua, 
woi^y : 8^^ verhoaa.'} The state or character of 
being verbose ; employment of a superabun- 
dance of words; the use of more words than are 
necessary; wordiness; prolixity; said either 
of a speaker or writer, or of what is said or 
written# 

lie dntweih out the ihroadof his t^ner than the 

staple of hU argument. SAo*., L. L. L., v. 1. 18. 

=:Sm r/JrWaptf, etc. See jpIemMMm. 
verdf (v6rd), n, [Also (in def. 2) vert; < OF, 
verd, vertf F. vert = Sp. Pg. It. verdCf green, 

1, ^roenne8S, verdure, < L. viride, green, green- 

verdure, pl.t;iHdi(r,^*een plants, herbs, or 
trees, iieut. of viridis (> It. Sp. rg. verde = OF. 
i'ordf vert), green, < virere, be green, be fresh or 
vigorous, bloom. From the L. viridia are also 
uU. E. vei't^ (in part identical with verd), ver- 
dant, verdvrer, verdure, verdugo, virid, farthin- 
gale, etc., and the first element of verdigris, 
verdder, verjuice, etc.] 1. Green ; green color; 
greenness. 

Then is there an old kinde of Kithme called Viah layes, 
doriued (as I haue redde) of thia worde Verd wliiche be- 
bikeneth dreene, and Ijiye which botokeneth a Sung, aa 
if you would say greene Songes. 

Qtmoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse, § 14 (Steele Glas, etc., 

led. Arber). 

2. The green trees and underwood of a forest : 
Bume as vert, 

verdancy (v6r'dan-si), w. [< verdan(t) 4- -e?/.] 

1. The state or quality of being verdant ; green- 
ness. Hence — 2. Rawness; inexperience; lia- 
bility to be deceived; as, tlie verdancy of youth. 

verdant (v(3r'dant), a. [< OF. verdant (?), F. 
verdoyani, becoming green, < L. viridan{i-)8, 
ppr. of viridare, grow green, make green, < viri- 
dis, green, < virere, bo green; see verd,"] 1. 
(Jreon ; frcjsh ; covered with growing plants or 
grass: as, verdant fields; a verdant lawn. 

Thu verdant gras my couch did goodly dight. 

Spender, K. Q., I. lx. Vi. 

2. Green in knowledge ; simple by reason of 
inexperience; inexperienced; unsophisticated; 
raw; green. 

verd-antique ( v6rd-an-t ek ' ) i • [< o F . verd an- 
tique, F. vert antique, ^ancient green,' = It. wrdc 
antieo: see vert and antique An ornamen- 
tal stone which has long been used and highly 
prized, having been well known to the ancient 
koinans. it consists of serpentine, forming a kind of 
breccia, mingled or intorveined with a much lighter ma- 
terial, usually calciio, but sometimes magnesite or steatite, 
and sometimes a llgliter-culurod serpentine, the whole 
furniing, when polished, an extremely beautiful material 
for constructive purposes or for interior decoration. Ser- 
pentines of various kinds and of different shades of color 
were obtained from Italian quarries, and also from those 
of (ireeoe and Egypt', and were called by various names, 
according to the region from which they came : thus, verde 
di f*ralo, verde di Genova, verde dl Pegli, etc. The verde dl 
Prabj, quarried near Florence, has been extensively used in 
various important buildings in that city, as in the cathedral 
and the campanile of Giotto, as well as in the church of 
Hta. Maria Novella. Serpentine of the verd-antique typo 
has also been quanled and used in various other regions, 
ns in (kirnwall ; in the counties of Galway, Donegal, and 
Sligii in Ireland ; in Banffshire, Scotland ; and in Vermont 
and Connecticut in the United States. The objections to 
Its use in outdoor construction are that, as a general rule. 
It dues not stand the weather well, and that it is not 
easily obtained in large blocks sufficiently free from flaws 
to justify their use. Also called ophicalcUe. 

The hills of Antioch are part of them of a crumbling 
stone, like verd antique. 

PocQ^e, Description of the East, II. i. 193. 

verdantly (v^r'dant-li), adv. In a verdant 
inamior. (a) Freshly ; flourishingly. (f») After the man- 
ner of a person green or simple through inexperience. 
iColloq.] 

verdantnesB (v^r'dant-nes), n. The character 
or state of being verdant, in any sense, 
verdea (ver-da'jl), n, [< It. verdea (F. rvrd/ic), 
luiine of a variety of grape and of wine made 
Iroin it, < verd^, green: see verd, vert^,^ 1. A 
white grape from which wine is made in Italy. 
7* 2. A wine made from this grape, or in part 
b-oin it, produced in the neighborhood of Ar- 
'•♦'tri, near Florence, 
verde antieo. Same as verd-antique. 

^®i^de di Corsica. See gahhro, 
verdee (ver-da'). a. In her,, same as verdoy. 
verdert (ver'd^r), n. Same as verdure, 3. 
verderer, verderor (v^‘r'd6r-6r, -or), n, [Por- 
iiicTly also verdour (the second -er being super- 
/ poulterer, fruiterer, etc.), < OF. rcr- 

^ < ML, viridarim, one in charge of the trees 
uiKi underwood of the forest. < LL. virid€,green- 
ui*88, pi, green plants : see verd^ , vert.^ In Eng, 
iotOj a judicial officer in the royal forests, 
V charge was to take care of the 

ert — that is, the trees and underwood of the 
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forest — and to keep the aBsises, as well as to 
view, receive, and enroll attachments and pre- 
sentments of all manner of trespasses. 

They I the freeholders] were the men who served on ju- 
ries, who chose the coroner and the verderer. 

Stubbe, Const. Hist, § 480. 

verdict (vdr'dikt), w, [Formerly also < 

ME, yerdit, verditc, verdoit, voirdit, < OP. verdit, 
verdict, < ML. veredictum, a verdict, lit. ‘ a true 
saying or report * ; orig. two word.s, verc dictum : 
vere, truly ; dictum, iieut. of dictns, pp. of dicere, 
say: see diction,^ 1. In law, the answer of a 
jiw given to the court concerning any matter 
of tact in any cause, civil or criminal, committed 
to their trial and examination, in criminal causes 
the usual verdict Is “guilty ” or “ not gulUy ” ; in Scotland 
it may bo “ not proven.’* In civil causes It Is a verdict for 
the plaintiff or for the defendant, according to the fact. 
These are called gemral verdieU. In some civil enusos, 
when there is a doubt as to how the law ought to be 
applied to the facts, a speeial verdict is given finding and 
stating Bpeeifle facts, and leaving the c.oin-t to draw the 
proper conclusion. See jury. 

He toldc me that he scido to the jurores whiche have 
sealed her verdiie : “Soria, 1 wot well this verdite after my 
niakyng is not effectuel in lawe, and lherefi>re may hnppe 
it shall be inakid newe at London.** Paatou Lettern, 1. i>4. 
My soul, . . . thy doubt-depending cause 
Can ne'er expect oiio verdict 'twixf fwo laws. 

Quarlen, Euthlenis, iv. Kpig. 1. 

2, Decision; judgment; opinion pronounced: 
as, the verdict of the public. 

Bad him scye his verdit as him leste. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. toC. T., 1. 787. 

Nor caring how slightly they put off the verdit of holy 
Text iinsalv'd. MUton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 

We will review the deeds of our fathers, and puss that 
just verdict on thorn we expect from posterity on our own. 

JSineraon, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 
Open verdict, a verdict upon an inquest which finds that 
a crime has been committed, but does not specify the 
criminal, or which finds that a sudden or violent death 
has occurred, hut does not find the cause proved.— Par- 
tial verdict. See paHial. - Prlvv verdict. Sec jiHvy. 

— Sealed verdict, a verdict reduced to writing and 
sealed up for deliveiy to the court: a luethod soinetinies 
allowed, to avoid detaining the jury, after tliey have 
reached an agreement, until the next session of the court. 

— Special verdict, a verdict in which the jury find the 
facts and state them as proved, but leave tlie conclusion 
to fto drawn from the facts to he determined by the court 
according as the law applicable thereto may require. 
*=Sya. 1. Decree, Judiment, etc. See deemon. 

verdigris (vor'di-gres), n, [Formerly alsotvr- 
di grease (prob. often associated with E. grease, 
as also with ambergris) ; < ME. verdegrese, verde- 
grecc, rerdegrees, rerdgrese, rerte greec, verte 
grez, < OF. verd degris, ** verdigroaso, a Hpanish 
greeno" (Cot grave), also rert degris, V.vci'l-de- 
gris (th(3 ME. form verte greee glossed by ML. 
riride Green m, lit. ‘Greek gi’een'): OF. verd, 
rert (< ML. riride), green ; de, of ; Gris, (ireeks, 
pi. of Grt, < L. Grspcus, Gi*<H*k; see Greeic 
attd Grew'^. For the name ‘Greek green,' ef. 
MUG. griienspan, spangrueu, G. griinspan, Sw. 
spanshgrbna, spanskgront, Dan. spanskgriint, J). 
spaansch-groen, yeniigrlH, < ML. viride Htspanuni 
( also riride Hispa nieum ), * Hpanish green . ’ The 
F. rert de grin bas been erroneously exjilained 
as ‘ green of gray ' {gris, gray : boo grm^ ) ; the 
form verte grez as possibly for t’crf aigret, green 
produced by acid (vinegar; see eager^ and vine- 
gar) ; also as ‘ green grit ' {grez, grit : se<^ //r/(-) ; 
or as substituted for another term for verdb 
gris, namely Oh ,rcrderis,<. ML. viride arts, verdi- 
gris, lit. ‘green of copper' (eeris, gen. of ies, cop- 
per or bronze). Cf. OP. verdet, verdigris, dim. of 
verd, green.] A substance obtained by ex])OHiiig 
plates of eoyiper to the air in contact with ace- 
tic acid, and much UHod as a pigment, as a mor- 
dant in dyeing wool black, in calico-printing, 
and in gihhug, in several processes in the chem- 
ical arts, and in medicine. Verdigris, like all the 
compounds into which copper enters, is poisonous ; and 
it is very apt to form on the surface of copper utensils, 
owing to the action of vegetable juices. It is, chetuically, 
a crystalline salt known as the basic acetate of copper. It 
ranges in hue from green to grecnlsh-hlue, according tu 
the proportions of acetic acid and copper contained. As 
a pigment it Is fairly permanent, but has little Innly, and 
is generally useti only as a glazing color. 

Bole arnioiilak, verdeffreeif, boros. 

Chaucer, Prol. to < 'anon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1 2.37. 
Distilled verdigris, a neutral acetate of copper, obtained 
by dissolving e<minion verdigris in )K»t acetic acid, and 
allowing the salt to crystallize out of the cooled solution. 
It foi-niH dark-green crystals. 

verdigris (ver'di-gre.s), v. t. [< verdigris, w.] 
To cause to be coated with verdigris; cover or 
coat with verdigris. Hawthorne, 

verddmdS-CTeen (v^r'di-gres-gren), n. A bright, 
very bluish green. 

verdin (vt’^r'din), w. [< F. Verdin, yeilowham- 
mer (= Hp. verdino, bright-green), < verd, vert. 
green: see verd.'j The gold tit, or yellow- 
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headed titmouse, Auriparus flavicepa, inhabit- 
ing parts of Arizona, California, and south- 
waro^ It is 4^ inches long, of a grayish color 
with bright-yellow head. See tit*^ and titmouae, 
verdiDgalet, verdingalt, n. Same as farthin- 
gale, 

verditf, verditet, W. Obsolete forms of ver- 
dict, 

verditer (v^^r'di-ttT), n, [< OF. verd de terre, 
earth-green : verd, green ; dc, of ; terre, earth.] 
A name applied to two pigments, one green, 
the other blue, prepared by decomposing cop- 
per nitrate with chalk or quicklime. See green^ 
and blue, 

verdituret, W. An erroneous form of verditer, 
Peaehnm, 

Verdjuicet, n. An old spelling of verjuice. 
verdoy (ver'doi), a. [< OF. verdoyer, become 
green, put out leaves, < verd, green : see verd,'\ 
In her., charged with leaves, branches, or other 
vegetable forms; especially noting a border. 
Also verdtje. 

verdun (v6r-dim'), n. [< Verdun, a town in 
France.] A long straight sword with a narrow 
blade, used in the sixteenth century : a vari- 
ety of the rapier of that period, carried rather 
in civil life than in war. The blade was 8 feet« inches 
or more In length. This weapon was considered as espe- 
cially suitable for the duel. 

verdure (vor'dur), n. [< ME. verdure, < OF. ver- 
dure, F. verdure (= Sp. Pg. It. verdura), < vei'd, 
vert, ill. viridis, green; see verd.'] 1, Green- 
ness; speeificnlly, the fresh green of vegeta- 
tion; also, green vegetation itself: as, the ver- 
dure of spring. 

Alle his vesture uoruyly wats clone verdure, 

Bothe the harres of his belt other blythe stuuos. 

That wore nchely rayled in his aray dene. 

Sir (Jawayne and tlu- Ureen Knight {K. E. T. S.), 1. 101. 

Innepee she loptc the fenesire vppon, 

Aliouu beheld she uerduren floiiresshing. 

Horn. t\f Partenay (K. E. T. 8.). 1. 8823. 
Plants of eti'i’tinl verdure only urew 
('pen that virgin soli. 

J. Jieaiimont, Psyche, 11. 106. 

Bleak winter flies, now mrdure clothes the plain. 

Cov'per, tr. of Milton's Latin Elegies, v. 

Hence — 2. Freshness in general. 

WhalHoovcr 1 should write now, of any pussagos of these 
days, would lose (he verdure before the letter came to you. 

Donne, Letters, liz. 

3. In deettrattre art, tapestry of wliich foliage 
or liMifagp on a large scale, scenery with trees, 
or tlie like, is the chitd’ subject. Also tapis de 
verdure. 

A counterpaynt of verder. . . . lijo gret kerpettos for 
tables ii . . of fyne arres and the other of verder. 

Dame Agnes H untfer/ord’s JnvejUory, iviup. Henry VIII. 

KArchoDologla, XXX VIll. 304). 

verdure (ver'dur), c. t. ; jiret. and pp. verdured, 
jijir. rerdunng. [< verdure., w.] 3\) cover with 

or n.H with verdure: as, ’‘rmfwrod bank," P«r- 
nrlf. 

One Bitiull circular Island, profusely verdured, reposed 
u])on the hosoin of the streuiii. Poe, Tales, I. 308. 

verdureless (v^'r'dnr-les), a. (< verdure + 
dess.] Destif iit e of verdure ; barren, 
verdurous (ver'dur-us), a, [< verdure + -ous.] 
(’overed with verdure; clothed with the fresh 
color of vegtdation; verdant: as, verdurous 
jiastures. 

Yet higher than their b>ps 
'The verdurous wall of Paradise ui) sprung. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 148. 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 

Keats, Gde to a Nightingale. 

verecundt (ver'e-kund), a. [= Pg. vereeundo 
= It. verecondo, < L. verecundus. modest, baHh- 
fui, < vereri, reverence, res]U-ct: see revered.] 
Bashful; modest. 

verecundioust (ver-e kunMi-us), a. [< L. vere- 
cundia, modesty, bashfiilnesH, < verecundus, 
modest: see vereennd.] Modest ; basliful ; V(‘re- 
eund. Str H. Wotlon, Kidiipiiu*, p. 156. 
verecundi'^t (Vi'r-e-kun'di-ti), n. [< verecund 
+ -itg.] Tiie state or cj utility of being vero- 
cund; bashfulness; modesty. 
veretilleOUB (ver-e-tirius), a. [< LL. rereiil- 
lum, dim. of L. revet ram, the penis: sei^ Vere- 
tiUum.] Kod-like; virgate; of or pertaining 
to the VereliUtdie : as, a vereldletms peniiatuloid 

^erelillidae (ver-(‘-tiri-de), n.jd. fNL.,< Vere- 
tillum + -idle.] A family of peniiatuloid alcy- 
onarinn polyps, wliose type genus is Verctdlum, 
Veretilliforin (vor-e-tiri-furm)? «• l< EL. vere- 
tillum (see reretilleons) 4- L. forma, form.] 
Rod-like; veretilleous : specifically noting or- 
dinary holothurians having a long, soft, sub- 
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eylindrioal body covered throughout with ten- 
taculiform suckere. Bee cut under tr&^ng, 
VeretUlum (ver-e-tirum), n. [NL, (Cuvier), 
< LL. veretillumy dim. of L. veretrum, the pe- 
nis.] The typical genus of Veretillidm^ having 
the upper portion of the colony short and club- 
shaped, with the polvpites clustered around 
the circumference. K. cynomoriuni is an ex- 
ample. 

▼ergaloo, vergalieu (v6r'ga-10, -lu), n. Same 
as virgoulewic, 

▼arge^ (V6rj), n. [Formerly also virge; < F. 
verjfe = Bp. Pg. It. veufa^ a rod, wand, mace, 
ring, hoop, rood of land, < L. virga^ a slender 
branch, a twig, rod. From the L. rirga are 
also ult. E. verger^, virgaUs^, virgatv'^, etc.] 1. 
A rod, or something in the form of a rod or 
staff, carried as an emblem of authority or 
ensign of office; the mace of a bisliop, dean, 
or other functionary. 

He hM hl« whistle of command, Beat of authority, and 
tirgB to Interpret, tipt with Hllvcr, Blr. 

B, Jonson^ I’ale of a Tub, v. 8. 

The Bllvor verge, with decent pride, 

Htuok underneath his cuHhInn Bide. 

Su^, To the Earl of Oxford, I7ia 

d. A stick or wand with which persons are 
admitted tenants, by holding it in the hand, 
and swearing fealty to the lord. On this ac- 
count such tenants are called tenants by the 
verge , — 3. Jn arch.: (oj) The shaft of a col- 
umn; a small ornainental shaft, (h) The edge 
of the tiling projecting over the gable of a roof, 
that on the horizontal part being called eaves, 
Bncyc, II. 475. — 4. The spindle of the 
balance-wheel of a watch, especially that of 
the old vertical movement. — 6t. An accent- 
mark. 

The namoB . . . are pronounced with th[o] accent, aa 
yowo may know by the verge Bette ouer the hoddes of the 
TowelB, aB in the name of the Ilande Matininh, whore the 
•ocente 1b in the last vowell. 

/Vter Martyr (tr. in Eden's Flnt Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. Ifl6). 

6. A quantity of land, from 15 to 30 acres; a 
yard-land; avirgato. Wharton, — 7. The ex- 
treme side or edge of anything; the brink; 
edge; border; margin. 

Nature in you Btands on the very verge 
<H her confliic. Shak., Lear, 11. 4. 149. 

Ill . . . ding his spirit to the verge of Hell, that dares 
divulge a lady's prejudice. 

Maretun, Antonio and Mellida, Ind., p. 11. 
Item, 11. galou pottee of sliver wrethyn, the vergee gilt, 
enameled In the fyddes with llj. floures. Item, Ij. flagons 
of ailvor, with gilt vergee, etc. Patton Letters, II. 468. 

The monopoly of the m<Hit lucrative trades and the 
possession of imperial revenues had brought you to the 
verge of beggary and ruin. Burke, Amor. Taxation. 

8. The horizon. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brliigH our friends up from the underworld, 

Bad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge. 

Tennyeon, Princess, Iv. (songX 

9. A boundary ; a limit ; hence, anything that 
incloses or bounds, as a ring or circlet. 

The inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round my brow. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 1. 69. 

10. The space within a boundary or limit; 
hence, room ; scope ; place ; opportunity. 

Come, come, be friends, and keep these womon-matters 
Smock-seorets to ourselves In our own verge. 

B. Jonson, Magiietlck Lady, Iv. 2. 
There ’■ nothing In the verge of mv command 
Thatahould not serve your lordship. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, ill. 1. 
I have a soul tliat. like an ample shield. 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 

^ ^Jbryden, Don Sebastian, i. 1. 

11. In Eng, law, the compass of the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Marshalsoa, or palace-coiirl. 
It was an area of about twelve miles In clroumferenoe, 
embracing the royal palace, in which Bpeolal provisions 
were made for peace and order. 

12. In a stocking-frame, a small piece of iron 

8 laced in front of the needle-bar to regulate 
le position of the needles. — 13. In anat, and 
ssobl,, the penis, especially that of various in- 
vertebrates. — 14. In hort,, the grass edging 
of a bed or border; a slip of grass dividing the 
walks from the boitiers in a gai*den. — 15. The 
main beam of the trebuchot, a missile engine 
used in medieval warfare — Tenant by the verge. 
See def. 2. seSyn. 7. Bee rim < . 

TOrge^ (v6rj), V, i , ; prot. and pp. verged, ppr. 
verging, [< verged, w.] To border. 

The land is most rich, trending all along on both sides 
In an equall plalne, neither rocky nor luountainoui^ but 
verged with a greene border of grasse. 

Quoted in Cagt, John Smith's Works, I. 111. 
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(v6rj), v. i, ; pret, and pp. verged, ppr. 
verging, [< h, vergere, bend, turn, incline, 
allied to valgus, bent, wry, Skt. vriiana, crooked, 
y varj, turn, turn aside; cf. u^e and wrick. 
From the same L, verb are ult. E. converge, di- 
verge, with their derivatives convergent, diver- 
gent, etc.] 1. To bend; slope: as, a hiU that 
verges to the north. Imp, iHot , — 2. To tend; 
incline; approach; border. 

1 find myself verging to that period of life which Is to 
be labour and sorrow. Swi^t. 

verge-board (v^ij'bord), w. Same as barge- 
hoard, 

vergee (Vbr'je), n, [< F. terre vergde, measured 
land.] A unit of superficies in the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, e<mal to 40 of the perches 
there used, or four ninths of an English acre. 

verge-escapement (vdrj'es-kap^ment), n. See 
escapement, 2. 

verge-file (v6rj'fil), n, A watchmakers’ fine 
file with one safe side. It was used in working 
on the verge of the old vertical escapement. 
E, if. Kniglit, 

vergency (vdr'jen-si), w. [< vergen(t) + -c?/.] 
l.TThe act of verging, tending, or inclining; 
approach. — 2. In opUcs, the reciprocal of the 
focal distance of a lens, a measure of the diver- 
gence or convergence of a pencil of rays. 

vergent (vfer'jent), a, [< L. vergcn{t-)s, ppr. of 
vergere, bend,*’ turn: see verge'^.'] Literally, 
drawing to a close; specifically {cap,'], in geol., 
naming one of the divisions of the Paleozoic 
strata of Pennsylvania, according to the nomen- 
clature of H. D. Rogers. As defined by him, the Ver- 
gent MerleB consisted of the Vergent flags, the e<iuivident 
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time, and the name Vergent, as well as most of the others 
belonging to this fanciful nomenclature, has become en- 
tirely obsolete. 

verger 1 (v^r'i^r). w. [< ME. vergere, < OF. ver- 
gier, verger, \ ML. virgarius, one wno bears a 
rod, < L. virga, a rod: see verged,] One who 
carries a verge, or staff of office. Especially— (a) 
An officer who bears the verge, or staff of office, before a 
bishop, dean, canon, or other dignitary or ecclesiastic. A n 
officer of a similar title precedes the vice-chancellor on 
special occasions in the English universities, (by One 
who has charge of the details of any company or proces- 
sion. 

Mynstrells 14; whereof one is verger, that directeth 
them all in festlvall dales to their stations, to blowings, 
pipings, to siicli officers as must be warned to prepare 
for the King and his household att meate and supper. 

Marl. MSS,, No. 010, quoted In Collier's Bug. Dram. 

fPootry, I. 81. 

(e) An official who takes care of the interior of a church, 
exhibits It to vlsltoii!, and assigns seats to worshipers. 

1 was Inltoring about the old gray cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, . . . and applied to one of the vergers for 
admission to the library. Irving, Bkotch-Book, p. 158. 

verger^t (v6r'j^<r), n, [< ME. verger, vergere, < 
OF, verger, F. verger, an orchard, < L. viridti- 
rium, a plantation of trees, < viridc, green, pi. 
viridia, green ^dants, herbs, and trees: see 
verd, wrf ».] An inclosure ; specifically, an or- 
chard. 

This verger heere left In thy warde. 

Bom. qf the Bose, 1. 8881. 

And for that the launde was so grete, Merlin lete rere a 
vervier, where-ynne was all manor of fruyt and alle manor 
of flowrea that yaf . . . grete swetnesse of flavour. 

Merlin (E. B. T. B.X U. 8ia 

vergerism (v6r'j6r-izm), n, [< verger^ + -ww#.] 
The office, characteristics, etc., of a verger. 

Tliere Is always some discordant civility or Jarring ver- 
gerism about them [English cathedrals]. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing, ii. 

ver^^ersllip (v6r';j6r-8hip), fi. [< verger^ + 
^v/«^.] The position, charge, or office of a 
verger. Swift, Works. 

vergeBCUet (v^r-jes-ku')? n, [< OF. vierge escu, 
F. vierge ^cu, a virgin (i. e. clear) shield : see vir- 
gin and Jci/,] A plain shield — that is, one hav- 
ing no device upon it to indicate the name or 
family of the bearer. 

vergette (v6r-jet')» U, [< OF. vergette (F. ver- 
gettc =s Pr. Sp. vergueta), a small twig, a small 
rod or wand, dim*, of verge, a twig, rod : see 
rfTffci.] In her,, uwxio M pallet^, 3. 

vergette (ver-zhe-ta'), a, [F., < vergette, a 
small rod : see vergette,] In her, , same as paly^ : 
used when there are many vertical divisions or 
pallets. ^ 

vergilian, a. See Virgilian, 

vergouletise (f^r'gd-lus)^ n. Same n^virgou- 
leuse, 

veridical (ve-rid'i-kal), a, [< veridic(ous) 4* 
-a/.] 1. Truth-telling; veracious; truthful. 

This so iwritfM history. irrfiiaaf1,tr.ofEab6laiB,iL28. 
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Vw our own part, wa aay, Would that wety Jphaaon 
bad his awSiiarBoswflll, or laaah of Boawalla I ' ^ 

Cari|yb,Vdltalra 

2. True ; being what it purports to be. 

The difficulty in dealing with all these hallueiiiatloiit 
... is to determine whether they are veridietU, or truth- 
telling— whether. that is, they do in fact ootreapond to 
some action which is going on in some other place or on 
some other plane of being. 

F, W, a. Myers, Phantasms of the Living, Int, p. kill. 

veridically (ve-rid'i-kal-i), adv. Truthfully; 
veraciously; really. 

veridicous (ve-rid'i-kus), a. [= F. v6ridique s 
Sp. vcridico = Pg. It. veridico, < L. veridieus, 
truth-telling, < verus, true (see very), -h diverge, 
say, tell.] Veridical. 

Our Thalia is too veridicous to permit this distortion of 
facts. Peaeoek, Mellncourt, xix. 

verifiability (ver^i-fi-a-bil'i-ti), n, [< verifiable 
+ -ity (see -hility),] ’’The ’property or state of 
being verifiable. 

verifiable (ver'i-fi-a-bl), o. [< veHfy + -able,] 
Capable of being verified; capable of being 
proved or confirmed by incontestable evidence ; 
confirmable. 

Classifloation, which should be based on veri/labh data. 

Huxley, Encyc. Brit., II. 49. 

verification (ver^i-fi-ka'shon), n, [< OP. veri- 
fication, F. vitrification = Sp. verificacion s= Pg. 
verificagdo = It. verificassione, < ’ML. ^verifioa- 
tio(n-), < verificare, make true, verify: sqe ver- 
ify •] 1* The act of verifying, or proving to be 

true ; the act of confirming or establishing the 
authenticity of any powers granted, or of any 
transaction, by legal or competent evidence ; 
the state of being verified; authentication; con- 
firmation. 

Exceptional phenomena solicit our belief in vain until 
such time as wo chance to conceive them as of kinds already 
admitted to exist. What science means by veriheatim ia 
no more than this. W. James, Prln. of Psychol., II. 801. 

2. In law : (a) A short affidavit appended to a 
pleading or petition to the effect that the state- 
ments in it are true, (b) At common law, the 
formal statement at the end of a plea, ^^and this 
he is ready to verify.” 

verlficative (ver'i-fi-ka-tiv), a, [< ML. verifi- 
catns, pp. of verificare, verify, + -ive,] Serv- 
ing to verify ; verifying, 

verifier (ver'i-fi-6r), n. [< verify + -erl,] 1. 
One who or that which verifies, or proves or 
makes appear to be true. — 2. A device for es- 
timating the richness of gas. It consists of a gas- 
burner BO arranged that the amount of gas*consumed by a 
flame of standard length In a given time can be ineasuM 
and compared as to volume with a gas of known value. It 
Is used fur testing gas indei>endently of the photometrlo 
value of the gas, and as a verlfler of this. 

verily (ver'i-fi), v, f.; pret. and pp. verified, ppr. 
verifying, OF. verifier, ¥, vhifier = Sp. Pg. 


verificar = It. verificare, < ML. verificare, make 
tru^ < L. verus, true, + facere, do : see -fy.] 

1, To prove to be true; confirm; establish the 
proof of. 

This is verified by a number of examples. Bawn, 

What this learned gentleman supposes in speculation 1 
have known actually verified in practice. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 867. 

2. To give the appearance of truth to. [Bare.] 
Zoplrus . . . fayned himselfe in eztreame disgrace of 

his King ; for verifying of which, he caused his own nose 
and eares to be cut on. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Puetrie. 

8. To fulfil, as a promise ; confirm the truth of, 
as a prediction. 

And now, O God of Israel, let thy word, I pray thee, be 
verified, which thou spakest unto thy servant David my 
father. iKLvili. 26. 

4. To confirm the truthfulness of; prove to 
have spoken truth. 

So Shalt thou best fuUU, best verify 

The prophets old. MilUm,¥, R., ilL 177. 

5. To Confirm or establish the authenticity of,^ 
as a title or power, by examination or compe- 
tent evidence. 

To verify our title with our lives. 

Shak., K. John, Ii. 1. 277. 

0. To ascertain to be correct, or to correct if 
found erroneous: as, to verify a statement, quo- 
tation, reference, account, or reckoning of any 
kind ; to verify the items of a bill, or the total 
amount. — 7t. To maintain ; affirm. 

They have verified unjust things. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 222. 

8t. To second or strengthen by aid; back ; sup- 
port the credit of. 

For I have ever verified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief. Shot,, Cor., v. SL 17. 

9. In law : (a) To make an affidavit regarding 
(a pleading or petition), and append^ to it, 



that tbe itotements in it are true, (b) To sup- 

? ort by proof or by arfirument.-Bya. i, s, »nd 4 . 

o ftathenmtai tabitpntlate, oorroborate, atteit 
verilOQuentf (ve-rU' 9 -kwent), a. [< L. verua, 
true, + loquen{U)8, ppr, of logui, speak.] 
Speaking truth; truthful; truth-telling; vera- 

C^UB. 

verily (ver'i-U), adv. [< ME. veriUy verrilij ve~ 
railift verraly, verreiUche; < very 4- 1. In 

truui; in very truth or deed; beyond doubt or 
question; certainly. 

Thi loue is to us euerelastynge 
Fro that tyme that we may it verrui fele. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 2.3. 
But the centurien . . . seide, Verilij this man was Goddis 
gone. Wydift Mark xv. 80. 

VefUy some such matter it was want of a fat Biooes 
that kept our Britain Biahops so poore in the primitive 
times. MilUm, Reformation in Eng., i. 

2. Really; truly; in sincere earnestness; with 
conviction and confidence ; as, he verily believes 
the woman^s story. 

It was verily thought that, had it not been for four great 
disfavourersof that voyage, the enterprise had succeeded. 

Bacon, 

veri 2 neilitt,odv. [ME., also verraymentf vera- 
ment, < OP, veraiement, P. vraiment, truly, < 
veraif vrai, true: see very, 2 Truly; verily. 

I wol telle verrayrnent 
Of mirthe and of solas. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 2. 

verimuntf, n, [Also veram>ent; an erroneous 
use, as a noun, of verimenty odr.] Truth ; verity. 
Tell unto you 

What is veriment and true. 

Oreene, Friar Bacon, p. 164. (Davies.) 
In verament and sincerity, I never crouUed through thin 
confluent Herring-falre. 

Nashs, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Mlsc., VI. 162). (Davies,) 
veriscopu (ver'i-skop), n. See vitascope. 
verisiisdlar (ver-i-sim'i-lfijr), a. [After similar 
(cf. Sp. verisimil = Pg. verisimil verisimile), 
< L. verisimilis, prop, veri similis, having the 
appearance of truth: vcri, gen. of verum, truth 
(neut. of verusj true) ; similis, like : see very and 
similar,'] Having the appearance of truth ; prob- 
able; likely. 

Various anecdotes of him [Dante] are related by Boc- 
caccio, Sacchetti, and others, . . . none of them verisimi- 
lar. LoudcU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. lu. 

verisimilarly (ver-i-sim'i-lkr-li), adv. In a veri- 
similar manner ; probably." 

Wordsworth [was] talked of . . . [and] represented 
verisimilarly enough as a man full of English prejudices. 

Carlyle, in Froude (First Forty Years), II. xiv. 

verisimilitude (ver^i-si-mil'i-tud), n, [= Sp. 
vensimilitud = I'g. verisimilitude sss It. verisimili- 
tudine, < L, verisimilitudo, prop, veri similitudo, 
likeness to truth: veri, gen. of r^erum, truth; 
similitudo, likeness: see similitude, and cf. veri- 
similar,] 1 . The quality or state of being veri- 
similar; the appearance of truth; probability; 
likelihood : as, the verisimilitude of a story. 

The story is as authentic as many histories, and the 
reader need only give sucli an amount of credence to It as 
he may judge that its veritimUitude warrants. 

Thackeray, Philip, iii. 
These devices were adopted to heighten the verisimUi- 
tude of the scene. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 119. 

2 . That which is verisimilar; that which has 
the appearance of a verity or fact. 

Shadows of fact,— verinmUUudes, not verities. 

Larhb, Old Benchers. 

▼erisiiuilityt (ver^i-si-miri-ti), n. [< L. ^veri 
simiUta{U)8, equiv, to veri 'similitudo, likeness 
to truth: verisimilitude,] Verisimilitude. 

The spirit of man cannot he sattsfied but with truth or 
at least verisimility. Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

'V^orisimiloUB (ver-i-sim'i-lns), a, [< L. verisimi- 
lis : see verisimilar,] Probable ; verisimilar. 

A fresh and more appalling, because more self-assertive 
and verisimilms, invasion of the commonplace. 

Geo. MacDoruild, Thomas Wingfold, Curate, xll. 

veritable (ver'i-tarbi), a, [< OF. veritable, F, 
veritable ss It. veritevole, true, < L. verita(t-)s, 
truth: see verity,] 1. Agreeable to trutli or 
fact; true; real; actual; genuine. 

^twlthstandlng that their writings [those of the seven- 
ty-two Biblical int^roters] be veritable, also it is in some 
matter obscure, and in other some diminished. 

(htevara, Letters (tr. by Uellowes, 1577), p. 381. 
The inward work and worth 
Of any mind what other mind may judge 
Hjpre Ood, who only knows the thing He made. 

The veritaUe service He exacts ? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 218. 

2. Truthful ; veracious. 

In verities he was very verUable. Ckiden Book, xiv. 
stably (ver'i-ta-bli), adv. In a veritable or 
true verily; truly; genuinely. 
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When two augurs cannot meet each other with grave 
faces, their craft is veritably in danger. 

H. N, Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 379. 

Veritas (ver'i-tas), n, [F. vdritas (also bureau 
v^tas), < L. Veritas, truth : see verity,] A name 
given to a register of shipping in France on the 
principle of Lloyd^s. The name has also been 
used for the same purpose in Norway and in 
Austria. 

verity (ver'i-ti), w.; pi. verities (-tiz). [Early 
mod. E. also veritie, verytee; < ME. veritc, < OF. 
verite, F. v^ritS = Bp. verdad = Pg. verdade = 
It. veritd, < L, V€rita(t-)s, truth, truthfulness, < 
verus, true: see very,] 1 . The quality of being 
true or real; true or real nature or principle ; 
reality; truth; fact. 

Ffeire frende, now telle me what ye be, and of youre fel- 
owes telle me the verUe, ifor longe me thiiiketh it to wite. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), ii. 372. 
So he gan do in trouth and ueritc. 

As for to see hym grot pite it was, 

His mornyng, his wailyng, his loking has. 

Bom, qf Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 066. 

The Prelates thought the plalne and homespun verity 
of Christs Gospel unfit any longer to hold their iiOrdships 
acquaintance. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

2. That which is tru<^; a true assertion or 
tenet ; a truth ; a reality ; a fact. 

Mark what I say, which you shall find 
By every syllable a faithful verity. 

Shak., M. tor M., iv. 3. 131. 

That which seems faintly possible, it is so refined, Is 
often faint and dim because it is deeply seated in the 
mind among the eternal verities. Emerson, Nature, viii. 

Sf. Honesty; faith; trustworthiness. 

Justice, verity, temperance. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 02. 
And fair Marg’ret, and rare Marg’rel, 

And Marg’ret o’ veritie. 

Clerk launders (Child’s Ballads, II. 52). 
Of a verity, in very truth or deed ; certainly. 

Of a verity ills position denoted no excess of ease or en- 
joyment. Lever, Daveni>urt Dunn, ii. 

verjuice (vcr'lSs), n. [Formerly also verjuyee, 
verdjuice ; < ME. *^vcrjus, verjous, vergeous, < OF. 
■verjus, verjuice, juice of green fruits, < verd, 
green, + Jus, juice: see verd and Juiee.] 1, 
An acid liquor expressed from erab-applos, 
unripe grapes, etc., used for culinary and other 
purposes. 

3 lt M^sos this resoun rad, 

“Etc Roure lamtie with souro vergeous.** 

Holy Rood (E. B. T. 8.), p. 203. 

Having a cralibed face of her own, she’ll eat the less 
verjuice with her mutton. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, Iii. 8. 

Many leave roses and gather thistles, loathe honey and 
love Venice. Burton. Anat. of Mel., p. 6.60. 

I pray . . . get a good ship and forty hogsheads of 
meah . • • a hogshead of wine vinegar, and another of err- 
mice, botii in good casks and iron-bound. 

H’tntArop, Hist. Now England, I. 464. 

2. Sourness or acidity of temper, manner, or 
expression ; tartness. 

verjuice (v^r'jds), v, t, ; pret. and pp. verjuierd, 
ppr. verjuicing, [< verjuice, n.] To make sour 
or acid. 

His seimons with satire are plenteously verjuieed. 

Lowed, Fable for Critics. 

Vermale’s operation. See operation, 
verxnaylet, venneilet, n. Obsolete forms of 
vermeil. 

For such another, as I geese, 

Afome ne was, ne more vermayle. 

Bom. qf the Bose, 1. 3646. 
[Early editions have the spelling vermeUe. Tlie French 
has vermeiUe.\ 

vermeil (V^'r'mil), n. [Early mod. E, also ver- 
mil, vermeil (the mod. spelling being a rever- 
sion to the F. spelling) ; < ME. vermeile, ver- 
mayle, < OF. vermeil (= It. vermiglio), bright 
red, vermilion, < L. vermiculm, a little worm, 
LL. (in Vulgate) used for the kermes-insect, 
from which the color crimson or carmine was 
obtained, dim. of L. vermis, a worm, = E. worm : 
see vermicle, vermieule, and worm, and cf. crim- 
son and carmine, which are ult. connected with 
worm. Hence rermilion,] 1. A bright red; 
vermilion ; tlie color of vermilion. Also use*! 
adjoctively, and frequently as the first element 
of a compound. [Now only poetical.] 

How oft that day did sad Brunchildis see 
The greeiie shield dyde in dolorous vermdlf 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 24. 

A tinctured lip. MUton, Comus, 1. 762. 

Daisies, aermeif-rimm’d and white. 

Keats, Endymion, i. 

2. Silver gilt. 

The iooiiostase or screen is a high wall of burnished ver- 
meil, with five supeiposed rows of figures framed in richly 
a of embossed metal. 


omatnented cases c 


Harper*s Mag,, LXXIX. 884. 


VenuatldiB 

3. In gilding, a liquid composed of amotto^ 
gamboge, vermilion, dragon’s-blood, salt of 
tartar, and saffron, boiled in water and applied 
to a surface that is to be gilded, to give luster 
to the ^old, K, H, Knight. — 4. A crimson-red 
garnet inclining slightly to orange : a jewelers’ 
name. 

vermeiledt, a. [Also vcrmiled; < vermeil + 
.cd 2 .] Gilded. 

The presses painted and vermUed with gold. 

Ph. de Commines, D d 8. 

It is all of square marble, and all the front vermBed 
with golde. Ibid. (Nares.)- 

vermeletf, n, [< OF. vcrmeillet, somewhat red, 
dim. of vermeil, red: see vermeil.] Vermil- 
ion. 

O bright Regina, who made the so falre? 

Who made thy colour vermelet and white? 

Court qf Love, 1. 142.. 

vermeologist (v^r-me-ol'o-jist), n, [< verme- 
olog-y -H -is#.] One who is versed in verme- 
oloigy ; a helmintholo^st. 

vermeology (v 6 r-me-ol'o-ji), n. [Irreg. < L. ver- 
mis, a worm (> NL.’ Verhies, the worms), + Gr. 
-h)yia, < T^lyetv, speak: see -ology.] The know- 
ledge or description of worms; that branch of 
zodTogy which treats of the Vermes; helmin- 
thology. 

Vermes (v 6 r'mez), n,pl, [NL., pi. of L. vermis, 
a worm, = E. worm,] 1. Worms: formerly in- 
cluding animals resembling the common earth- 
worm, but having no exact olassificatory souse, 
and hence no standing in zodlogy. — Sf. The 
sixth and last division of animals in the Lin- 
noaii *‘Sy8tomaNatur80”(1766), defined as con- 
sisting of those animals which have tentacles, 
cold white blood, and an inaurioulate unilocu- 
lar heart, and comprising all animals which 
liinnrous did not dispose under the five other 
t^Jasses Mammalia, Jves, Amphibia, Pisces, and 
Inseetn (or vertebrates and insects). This cloaa 
Vermes was divided into five orders, Intestina, MoUusea, 
Testacea, Lithophyta, and Zouphyta, comprising all Inver- 
tebrates except insects, and was ttms the waste-basket of 
Linnwus (as Hadiata was of Cuvier). 

3. One of the eight primary divisions of the 
animal kingdom; a subkingdom or phylum, one 
of the loading typos of animal life, comprising 
all those animals which have a body-cavity 
{Metazoa), no backbone (invertebrata), nor- 
mally an intestinal canal (which CeeUntera 
have not), not a radiate structure (which J5cAi- 
nodermata have), legs if any not jointed (they 
are always jointed in Arthropoda), and body 
vermiform ii there are no legs, in this acceptation 
Vermes form a most comprelionsive group, of great diver- 
sity of form, but agreeing in certain fiiiianmental struc- 
tural ohuraeters, being generally soft vermiform animals, 
oftenest segmented and bilaterally symmetrical, without 
limt)H or with unjointed limbs. Vermes tlius defined are- 
approximately equivalent - (a) in Lamarck’s system (1801- 
181 2), to a class of animals divided into the four orders Mal- 
les, Bigiduli, HispiduH, and Epizoariee (the last including 
lomteaii cnistacoans) ; (b) in llio Cuvieriau classification 
(1817), to the whole of Cuvier’s first class of Articulata(%ha 
annelids of Lamarck, or red-blooded worms with uiijointed 
legs) plus bis second and third classes of Badiata [jpoda 
and JSntozoa), plus some of his fourth class of BadieUa 
(some Paljtpi), pliu his first order (Bviifera) of his fifth, 
class of Badiata; (c) in Huxley’s classification (1860)^ 
to the classes Palyzoa, Scoleeida, Annelida, Chsetognalha, 
and therefore to his two subkingdoms, Annuloida ana 
Annulosa, without the Eahinodennata of the former, and 
without the Crustacea, Arachnida, Myriapoda, and Inaeeta 
of the latter ; or, in other terms, to liis Annxdaida minus 
Eehinodermata and plus the whole of the anarthropodoua 
Annxdma. Vermes as here defined have been divided Into* 
seven classes: (1) Platyelmintha, with three orders, re- 
BiHictively the tiirbellariau, trematoid, and cestoid worms : 
(2) Netrnalelmintha, with two orders, tlie neroatoid ana 
acanthocephalotis worms— most of these two classes, ex- 
cepting the TurbeUaria, being entozolc or eotosolc para- 
sites, as tapeworms, thread wc>rms. etc.; (3) Cheetognatha, 
based on tne single exceptional form Sagitta ; (4) Oephy- 
rea (being Cuvier’s second order of Eehinodermata) ; (6> 
Annelida.or ordinary segmented worms, with four orders* 
—Hirudinea Geeehes), Oligochieta (eartliworms, etc.X Poly- 
clueta (lobworms, sea-mice, etc.), and Cephalobranehin 
(tubicoioiis worms, etc.) ; (6) Botifera, the wheel-anluial- 
cules; (7) Polyzua, (by most naturalists now dissociated 
from Vermes). The tendency at present is to break up 
the unmanageable group and discard the name. 

The total abandoning of the indefinite and indefensible 
group of Vermes. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 812. 

4. [I, c.] Plural of vermis, 

Vermetacea (ver-mc-ta'se-u), n. pi. [NL., < 

Vermel us + -area.] Same as Verrueiidip. 

Vermetidse (v(*r-met'i-rle), n, pi. [NL., < Ver- 
meiuH + -idw.] A family of tu?nioglo 8 «afce gas- 
tropods, whose typical genus is Vermvius; the 
worm-shells. The animal has a reduced foot, a single 
elongated gill, short tentacles, and the eyes at the exter- 
nal sides of the tentaclea The operculum is corneoua 
and circular. The young sliells are regularly conic and 
spiral, like those of TurrUeUa ; hut as they grow the wborla 
seimrate, and often become crooked or contorted. 




Worm-shell 
(l^ermftus ium- 
drua/ts). 
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YennetllB (v^r-me^tus), n. [NL. (Adanson). 
< L. vermis f a worm : see worm.li The tTpioal 

S muB of VermeUdsBf having the 
ter whorls of the shell separated 
and crooked or tortuous. The shell 
strikingly resembles the case or tube of 
some of the tublcolous worms, as the ser- 
pulas, and is ailixed to shells, corals, and 
other substances. V. lurmriealU is a 
characteristic example. 

▼ermian (v6r'mi-an ), a. [< L. ve?*- 
misj a worm, 4- -an.] Worm-like ; 
of the nature of a worm ; related 
to worms; of or pertaining to Ver- 
mes , in any sense: as, the supposed 
vermian ancestors of vorte orates. 

In this point also wo can make out an af> 
finlty with Vermian larvso ( Actinotrocha). 

Oegenbaur^ Comp. Anat. (trans.X p- 807. 

Varuicella (v6r - mi - std ' ii), 71. 

[NL. (Gilnther, 1858) : cf. ver77ii- 
celH.'i A genus of colubrifomi serpents. V. 
annulata is the black and whit e ringed snake. 
TBnnicelli (v^r-mi-seri or ver-nii-chorii), n. 
[It., rolled paste, pi. of vertuicellOf a little 
worm, < ML. *^vcr77iieell7is, dim. of L. vermis, a 
worm: see worm.'] An Italian paste prepared 
of flour, cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar, and saf- 
fron, manufactured in the form of long slender 
threads, and so named on account of its worm- 
like appearance. Vermicelli is the same substance as 
macaroni, the only differeiicu being that the latter is made 
larger, and is hollow while vermicelli is solid. Both are 
prepared in the greatest perfection at Naples, where they 
form a principal item in the food of the population, and 
are a favorite dish among all classes. Vermicelli Is used 
in soups, broths, etc. Hee also epagheUi. 

‘pienmceoUB (vdr-mish'ius), a. [< L. vermtSy 
worm, + -ccoM#.] Worm-like; wormv; per- 
taining to worms. Also vermieious. [liat'e.] 
Temoiadal (V6r'mi-8i-dal), a. [< ver^tiicide + 
•ah'] Destroying worms ; having the quality or 
effect of a vermicide ; anthelmintic. * 

Wnnicide (v^r'mi-sid), n. f< L. vermis^ worm, 
+ -Mda, < emdersy kill.] A worm-killer; that 
which destroys worms: applied to those an- 
thelmintic drugs which act by killing, and not 
simply expelling, parasitic worms, such as en- 
tozoans. 

Some raiithelinintios] act obnoxioualy on Intestinal 
worms —destroying or injuring them. . . . These are . . . 
the vermioidea of some authors. 

Pereira, Mat. Mod. and Therap., p. 280. 

▼wmicloUB (vOr-tnish'us), a, Hee vermioeous, 
▼erniicle (v^r'mi-kl), w. Hame as vermicuh, 
[Rare.] 

We see many vermMee towards the outside of many of 
the oak -apples, which 1 guess were not what the primitive 
Inseots laid up In the germ from which the oak-apple had 
Its rise. Derham, Physloo-Theol., viii. 6, note. 

▼annicular (v^^r-mik'u-ljir), a. [= F. vermi- 
oulaire sr Bp. Pg. vermioidar = It. vermicolarSy 
< ML. vermioulariSf < L. vermieulusy a worm: 
see verfnicule.] 1. Like a worm in fonn or 
movement j vermiform; toi*tuous or sinuous; 
also, writhing or wriggling. 

In the jar o(»ntainlng the leeches had been introduced, 
by accident, one of the venomous veiinicular sangaues 
which are now and then found in the neighbouring ponda 
Poe, I'ale of the Kagged Mountains. 

S, Like the track or trace of a worm ; appear- 
ing as if worm-eaten; vermiculate : as, vermieh 
ufar erosions. — 3. Marked with line, close-set, 
wavy or tortuous lines of color; vonniculated. 
— 4. In hoty shaped like a worm; thick, and 
almost cylindrical, but bent in <iifferent {daces, 
as some roots — Vermicular appendix or prooeee. 
Same as vermiform uppsndto (which see, under appendix). 
-Vermicular or vermiculated work, (a) A sort of 
ornamental work consisting of winding fi'cts or knots 
In mosaic pavements, resembling tlie tracks of worms. 


*sss 



Vermicular Maaonry.— Palace of tlm Louvre, Paris. 

(b) A form of rusticated masonry which is so wrought as 
to appear thickly indented with worm-tracka , See rutHe 
trorr, under rume. 
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Vermiculate (v6r-mik'fl-Ut). v.; pret. and pp. 
vermiculatody ppr. vermicidating. [< L. vermicu- 
latusy pp. of vermiculari, be full of worms, be 
worm-eaten, < vermiculuSy a little worm : see ver- 
micule.] I. intrans. To become full of worms; 
be eaten by worms. 

speak, doth his body there venmieulate, 

Crumble to dust, and feel the laws of fate? 

JBlegy upon Dr. Donne! 

trans. To ornament with winding and 
waving lines, as if caused by the movement of 
worms. ^ 

Set up [certain pillars] originally with the bark on, the 
worms worked underneath it in secret, at a novel sort of 
decoration, until the bark came off and exposed the stems 
most beautifully vennieulaied. 

C. D. Warner^ Their Pilgrimage, p. 187. 

Finely vermieulaJted with dusky waves. 

Couee, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 888. 
Vermiculated mosaic, an ancient Roman mosaic of the 
most delicate and elaborate character ; the Roman opus 
vermiciilatum. The name has reference to the arrange* 
ment of the small tesaeite in curved and waving lines as 
required by the shading of the design.— Vermiculated 
work. See vermicuiar work, under vermicular. 

vermiculate (ver-mik'u-lat), a. [< L. vermicn- 
latuSy pp. of vermiculariy be full of worms, be 
worm-eaten: see vermieulatCy v.] 1. In sodl.: 
(a) Forming a vermiculation ; flne, close-set, 
and wavy or tortuous, as color-marks ; vermicu- 
lar: as, vermiculate color-markings, (b) In en- 
tomology: (1) Marked with tortuous impres- 
sions, as if worm-eaten, as the elytra of certain 
beetles; vermiculated. (2) Having thick-set 
tufts of parallel hairs.— -2. Full of worms; in- 
fested with worms; worm-eaten. 

It is the property of good and sound knowledge to pu- 
trify and dissolve Into a number of subtle, idle, unwhole- 
some, and . . . vermiculate questions. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

vermiculation (V^*r-mik-ri-la'shqn), n. [= Bp. 
vermiculacio7iy \ L. vermieul(tUo{n-)y a being 
worm-eaten, <. vermicAdariy bo worm-eaten : see 
verfniculatey t?.] 1. The action or movement of 
a worm; hence, a continuous or progressive 
motion along the bowels, which is strikingly 
like the action of successive joints of a worm 
in crawling; peristaltic action. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; 
tiiy blood by motion of circulation, excretion, perspira- 
tion ; my guts by the motion of venniculatitm. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 81. 

2. Formation of worm-like figures or tracery; 
vermicular ornamoiitation, whether of form or 
of color; a set or system of vermiculate lines. 
Bee cuts under rtisiie and vermicular. 

The dusky vermiculation of the under parts [of a shrike]. 

Couee, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 887. 

3. The act or art of producing vermiculated 
ornament. — 4. Worrainess; the state of being 
wormy or worm-eaten, literally or figuratively. 

This huge olive, which fiourished so long, . . . fell, as 
they say, of vermiculation, being all worm-eaten within. 

HoweU, Vocall Forrest, p. 7o. 

vermicule (v(u*'mi-kiil), w. [< L. rermimluSy 
dim. of rertniSy a worm : see worm. Cf . vermiclc, 
vermeil.] A little worm or grub ; a small worm- 
liko body or object. Also, rarely, vermicle. 

vermiculi (v(<r-inik'u-n), w. Plural of vermicu- 
lus. 

vermiculite (vi*r-mik'u-lit), n. [< L. vermiculusy 
a worm, + -iUf^.] In mineral.y one of a group 
of hydrous silicates having a micaceous struc- 
ture, and in most cases derived from the com- 
mon micas by alteration. When heated nearly to 
redness they exfoliate lately, and some kinds project 
out with a vermicular motion, as if they were a mass of 
small worms (whence the nameX 

verzniculose (v^r-mik'u-los), a. [< LL. verftii- 
rulosHS, full of worms, wormy, < L. vermicuhiSy a 
little worm; see vermicide.] 1. Full of worms; 
wormy; worm-eaten. — 2. Worm-like; vermi- 
form: vermicular. 

vermiculoUB (V^tr-mik'u-lus), a. Same as ver- 
miculose. 

venniculus (v^r-mik'u-lus), w. ; pi. vermiculi 
(-li). [< L. vermumluSy a little worm: see ver- 
Wfcidc.] 1. A little worm or grub. — 2t. Spe- 
cifically, the kermes- or cochineal-insect ; also, 
its product, known as worm-dyc. See vermil- 
ion, 1. Also rermiculum. 
vermiform (v^r'mi-fdrm), a. [< NL. vermifor- 
mis, < L. vermis, worm, + format form.] Worm- 
like in form; shaped like a Worm; vermicular, 
la) T/mg and slender ; of small caliber in prv^rtlon to 
lengUi ; cylindrical; ai^ the vermiform body of a weasel ; 
the emiHform tonkne of the Oflt-eater. Hee cuts under 
anf-dear and tamandna. • 

This (a fibrinous clot in the beartX when drawn from its 
position, revealed a kind of vermiform prolongation that 
extended along the tube of the artery. 

J. Jf. Cwmoehan, Operative Sii]igai7» P- Xfi7. 




, Belated to a womi in etruotme ; allied or belongtatett 
je Vermee; vermian ; helmlntblo ; aimaloUoraiaMilola. 
(c) Speoifioally, in entom. : (1) Noting any maggotoriaa^ 
got-like larva, as tiiose of moet HpmenojfUira and Wgftera, 
(2) Noting certain worm-like polyph^ous larv«^ with 
only rudbnentaiT antennn^ and apodous or with veiy abort 
legs like tubercles, as those of most weevils and long!- 
corna— Vermiform appendix. Seeappsndia.— Vemil- 
form eobimoderms, the gephyreans or spoonworma See 
Vermiform emhryoe, in Dieyemida, em- 
bryos produced by a nemategenousdioyema. SeeDiapema 

a 'ith cut) and .ysmaeflpena.---vermlform hoiothiirlaiia, 
eSgnaptidm. See outs under ecAinopoMifttm and Nipnap- 
Vermiform prooess. (a) Same as ram<form ap- 
pendix. (b) The vermis of the oerebellum. 

Vermiformia (v6r-mi-f6r'mi-ft), n, pi, [NL.y 
neut. pi. of vertniformis : see" vermiform,] In 
LankesteFs classification of molluscoids, the 
first section of the third class otPodawonWy con- 
taining only the genus Phoronis. 
vermlfagal (v6r-mif 'u-gal), a. [< vermifuge 4- 
•al,] Having the character, quality, or effect of 
a vermifuge ; tending to expel parasitic worms ; 
anthelmintic; vermicidal. 
vermifage (v6r'mi-fuj), n, [< F. vermifuge ss 
Bp. vermifugo s= Pg. It. vermifugOy expelling 
worms, < L. vermis y worm, 4- fugarcy put to 
flight, expel, < fugircy flee.] A remedy em- 
ployed to effect the dislodgment and expulsion 
of intestinal worms. 

To rescue from oblivion the merit of his vermifuge medl- 
ciiiea Edinburgh Rev,, XL. 48. 

venniglia (v6r-mil'i|l), n, [< It. vermiglkiy a 
sort of precious stone, < vermiglioy bright-red: 
see vermeil,] A scorpepnoid fish, the rock-cod, 
Sehastichthys chlorostieMs, [Monterey, Cali- 
fornia.] 

Vermigrada (v6r-mig'ra-da), n, pi, [NL, 
(Forbes), neut. {il. of veimigradus: see vermi- 
grade,] The so-called vermiform echinoderms ; 
the gephyreans or spoonworms and their allies, 
formerly regarded as an order of Mchinoder^ 
mata. See cut under Sipunculus, 
vermigrade (v6r'mi-grad), a, [< NL. vermi- 
qraduNy < L. vermis, a worm, 4 gradi, step.] 
Moving like a worm; wriggling along; noting 
the Vermigrada. 

vermilt, W. An obsolete form of vermeil, 
Vermileo (v6r-mire-6), w. [NL. (Macquart, 
1884), < It. vermigliosz F. vermeil : see vermeil.] 
A genus of snipe-flies, of the family LepUdse : 
synoinrmous with Leptis, 
vermiungual (v6r-mi-liiig'gwal), a. Same as 
vermilinguiaL 

Vermilrngues (v6r-mi-ling'gwez), n. pi. 
as Vermidnguiay 2. 

Vermilingiiia (v6r-mi-ling'gwi-a.), n.pl. 

< L. vermiSy a worm, 4 lifigua, tongue.] 
llligeFs classification (1811), a family of eden- 
tates composed of the ant-eaters, aardvarks, 
and pangolins, as distinguished from the arma- 
dillos {Vingulata)y both these being families of 
his ninth order, Effodientia: now restricted to 
the American ant-eaters, as a subordinal group. 
Bee cuts under ant-bear and tamandua, — 2. In 
herpet.y a superfamily of lizards, including only 
tho chameleons ; the Dendrosaura or Bhipioglos- 
sa. Also Vermilingues. Beo cut under 
vemdlinguial (v6r-mi-ling'gwi-al), a. [As Ver- 
miliftguia 4 -al.] 1. Having a vermiform 

tongue, as an ant-eater or a ^ameleon; be- 
longing to the Vermilinguia, See cut under 
tatnafidua. — 2. In ornitn.y same as sagiitilin- 
gual. See cut under sagitUlingual, 
verniilioil (v6r-mil'yon), n, and a. [Formerly 
also Vermillion y virmiUm; OF. vermillony a bright 
red, also the kermes-insect, also a little word, 
F. vermillony vermilion (= Bp. bermellon ss Pg. 
vermeUido = It. vermiglioney vermilion), < ver- 
meily bright-red: see vermeil.] I. n. If. The 
kermes- or cochineal-insect ; also, the product 
of cochineal; worm-dye. — 2. The red sulpbid of 
mercury, or the mineral cinnabar^ occurring in 
nature of a red-brown to a carmine-red color; 
also, a pigment formerly made by grinding 
selected pieces of native cinnabar, mit now 
made artificially. The pigment is produced in two 
waya. (a) In the wet way mercury, sulphur, potarii, and 
water are mixed together in proper proportions^ put into 
horixontal iron cylinders containing agiutors, and stirred 
constantly for about an hour. Tlie mass first turns black, 
then brick-red, and finally acquires the desired vermilion- 
red color. The potash is simply a carrier, and does not 
enter into the composition of the finished product. (6) 
In the dty way mercury and sulphnr are mixed and 
heated in a kind of tho vermilion red subliming 
over. By slight variations in the process the color may be 
made paieor deep in shade, and may even be made at wUl 
to incline toward scarlet, crimson, or orange. As a pig- 
ment it is permanent, becoming dark rather than listen 
exposure. It possesses great body, and is a very braUant 
and vivid red, toning toward orange. It is used eztmi* 
slvi^ in painUng and decorating, for making rad saalhig- 
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wax. toA (or olh«r jpurpoMi. The neme art^ekU vtr- 
wdliM (• olao emittM to a vermttloii red made by nreclpi- 
latino the coei-tajr eolor eoeln on orange mineral. It ie 
aulte eonel in eolor, brilliancy, and body to that made 
from but it ii not very permanent under 

the direct action of the tun, unleM protected by a coat 
of vamiBh. 

3. A color such as that of the above pigment; 
a beautiful brilliant red color. 

The armee, that caret so bright did show, 

Into a pure venMion now are dyde. 

SpenseTj F. Q., 1. v. 9. ’ 

4. A cotton cloth dyed with vermilion. 

They buy Cotton Wool! in Loudon, that comes first from 
Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home worke the same, and per- 
tit into Fustians, VermUionif Dymities, and other such 
Studes, and then retume it to London. 

Jj. MoberU, Treasure of Trafikke, quoted in A. Barlow's 
, [Weaving, p. 26. 

5. Same as vermeil, 4. 

Several Gk>ld Bings set with Turky and VermUHona, 

Quoted in ils/don's Social Life in Beigu of Queen 
[Anne, 1. 181. 

Antimony vermilion. See antimony. Orange ver- 
milion. See wangel. 

n. «. Of the color of vermilion ; of the bril- 
liant pure-red color common in the bloom of 
tho single scarlet geranium: as, a vermilion dye. 
The land of tears gaVe forth a blast of wind. 

And fulminated a vermilion light, 

Which overmastered in me every sense, 

And as a man whom sleep hath seized 1 fell. 

hongfeUoWf tr. of Dante’s Inferno, ill. 1S4. 

ITermlllon border, the red part of the human lips, where 
the skin passes over into mucous membrane.— Vermilion 
flyoatoher, a small tyrant-bird of the genus I*yrocepka‘ 
luH, as JP. nmneue, about 6 inches long, the male of which 
is dark-brown with all the under parts and a full globular 
crest verroiliou-red or crimson. A bird of this kind in- 
habits Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and the 
regions southward ; and several others are found in the 
warmer jparts of America. See cut under Pyrocephalue.— 
Vennilion laCQUer. Same as coral lacquer (which see, 
under coral). 

vermilion (ver-miryon), v. t. [< vermilion^ w.] 
To color with or as with vermilion ; dye red ; 
cover or suffuse with a bright red. 

A sprightly red vermilions all her face. 

Granville, A Eeceipt for Vapours. 

vermilyt (v6r'mi-li), n. [Irreg. extended from 
vermil, vermeil,'] Same as vermilion. Spenser, 
V, y., III. viii. 6. 

vermin (v6r'min), n, [Formerly also vermine 
(also dial, varmin^ varmint, varment)*, < ME. 
vermine, vermyne, < OF. (and F.) vermine = Pr. 
vennena = It! vermine, vermin, noxious insects, 
etc., as if < L. **verminem or ^vermimat,<, vermis, 
a worm: see worm,] 1. Any noxious or trou- 
blesome animal: mostly used in a collective 
sense. 

Your woful modor wende stedfastly 
That cruel houndes or som foul vermyne 
Hadde eten yow. Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 1039. 

(a) A worm ; a reptile. 

No heart have you, or such 
As fancies, like the vermin in a nut. 

Have fretted all to dust and bitterness. 

Tennyson, Princess, vi. 

(b) A noxious or disgusting insect, especially a parasite ; 
particularly, a louse, a bedbug, or a flea, (c) A mammal 
or bird injurious to game, and mischievous or troublesome 
in game-preserves: chiefly an English usage. Huch quad- 
rupeds as badgers, otters, weasels, polecats, rats, and mice, 
and such birds as hawks and owls, are oil called vermin. 

Inhuman devill ! think some fatall hower 
Will bring huge troupes of vermine to devoure 
Thy graiue & thee. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.X p. 99. 

They [of Java Major] feede on Cats, Rats, and other 
vermine. Purehas, l*ilgrimage, p. r>40. 

Like a vermin or a wolf, when their time comes they 
die and perish, and in the mean time do no good. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, i. 1. 

It is not so much to me and my fraternity as those base 
vermin the Otters. 1. WaUim, Complete Angler, p. 21. 

Hence — 2. A contemptible or obnoxious per- 
son; a low OP vile fellow; also, such persons 
<‘ollectively. 

You are my prisoners, base vermine. 

8. BuUer, Hudibras, II. ill. 1072. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporten^ when they are forced 
into day upon one point, are sure to burrow in another. 

Burke, Amer. Taxation. 

vermlnt (v^r'min), v. t. [< vermin, w.] To rid 
or clear of vermin. 

Get warrener bound 
To vermins thy ground. 

Tusser, Husbandry, January's Abstract. 

venuinate (v6r'mi-nat), v. i. ; pret. and pp. ver- 
w»»a tod. ppr. verminating, [< L. verminare, have 
woms, have crawling pains (et.vermina, ^ipes, 
oeiij^he), < vermis, worm: see vemnn.] To 
breed vermin; become infested with worms, 
bee, or other parasites. 

(v6rrmi-na'shon), n. [< L. vermi- 
nafto(n^)^ worms (as a disease), also crawling 


pains, < vermifMre, have worms, have crawl- 
ing pains: see verminate,] The generation or 
breeding of worms or other parasites : parasitic 
infestation, as by intestinal worms; helminthi- 
asis ; phthiriasis ; the lousy disease, 
verminert (ver'mi-n^)p), n. A terrier. 

The beagles, the lurchers, and lastly, the vermitters, or, 
as we should call thorn, the terriers. 

Jinsivorth, Lancashire Witches, ill. 1. 

vermin-killer (v6i’'min-kiF6r), u. One who or 
that which kills vermin. ^ 
verminlyt (v6r'min-li), a. vermin + 4y^.] 
Like or characteristic of vermin. 

They have nothing in them but a vermirdy nimblenesB 
and subtlety, being bred out of the putrefactions of men’s 
brains, ifp. Oauden, Hieraspistes (1653), p. 379. (Latham.) 

verminous (V6r'mi-nu8), a. [= F. vermineux 
= Sp. Pg. It. vei*minoso, < L. verminosus, full of 
worms, < verm is, worm : see vermin.] 1 . Tend- 
ing to veminate, or breed vermin; affected 
with vermination ; infested with parasitic ver- 
min: as, verminous carrion. 

Verminous and polluted lUgs dropt over-worn from tho 
toyling shoulders of Time. Milton, l^latical Episcopacy. 

Or how long he had held vermirums occupation of his 
blanket and skewer. Dickens, Tom Tiddler’s Ground, i. 

2. Due to the presence of vermin ; caused by 
vermin: an, verminous nlccm. See ^yhthiriasis. 
— 3. Of the nature of or consisting of vermin ; 
like venriin. 

Do you place me in the rank of verminous follows, 

I'o destroy things for wages? 

Middleton and Rtmley, ('hangeling, iii. 4. 

ITiut soft class of devotees who fool 
Reverence for life so deeply that they spare 
The verminous brood. 

Wordsioorth, The Bordcrei-s, ii. 

Verminous and murderous muckworm of the Parisian 
(knnmutio. Swinburne, Fortnightly Rev., N. S., X Lll. 170. 
Verminous oraslst, a diseased condition supposed to be 
due to the presence of intestinal worms. — VerminoUB 
feverj a fever due to the presence of iiitestiiial worms. 

verminously (v^r'mi-nus-li), adv. In a vermi- 
nous manner, or to a verminous degree ; so as to 
breed wonns ; as if infested by wonns : as, ver- 
mimmsly unclean. 

vermiparoUB (v^^r-mip'a-rus), a. [< L. vermis, 
worm, + parere, bear, -oma*.] l*ro<hicing or 
breeding worms. 

A generation of eggs, or some vertniparous separation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 20. 

vermis (v6r'mis), n. ; pi. vermes (-mez)- [L., a 
worm: see worm.] liianat., the median lobe 
or division of the cerebellum ; the vermiform 
process of ilie cerebellum, divided into premier- 
mis and postvemiis. 

Vermivora (v(*r-iniv'o-ra), n. [NL. (Hwainson, 
1S27), < L. vermis, a worm, + vorare, devour, j 
A genus of birds, tho American worm-eating 
warblei's : now divided into several other gen- 
era, including Hehnintherus (Helinaia or Halo- 
ftiea) and Uelmnithophaga (or ffolminthophila). 
(See warbler, swamje-warhler, and cut under Ilelmintho- 
phaga.) The nuiiio was ap^ied by Lessoti in 1K3I to u dif- 
ferent genus (of the family Tyrannida), and had been used 
by Meyer in 1822 in another sense. 

vermivoroUS (v^ir-miv'o-rus), a. [< L. vermis, 
worm, + vorare, devour, + Worm-eat- 

ing; feeding on worms; devouring grubs; eru- 
civorous ; campophagous. 

Vermonter (v^.r-mon'UT), n. [< Vermont (see 
def.) 4- A native or an inhabitant of 

Vermont, one of the New England States of 
the United States of America. 

In 1776 tho Vermonters sought admission to the provin- 
cial Congress. Bncyc. Brit., XXIV. 108. 

vermuth, vermouth (v^r'mOth), n. [= F. Ver- 
mont, wermouth, < U. wermuth, wormwo(»d, = 
AS. wermdd, wormwood: see wormwood.] A 
sort of mild cordial consisting of white wine 
flavored with wormwood and other ingredients. 
It is prepared chiefly In France and Italy, that of Turin 
being the most esteemed, and its special use is to stimu- 
late the appetite by its bitterness. 

verUACle^ (v6r'na-kl), w. [< L. vernaculus, na- 
tive, vernacular see vernacular.] A vernacu- 
lar word, term, or expression, [liare.] 

Vernacles or vernacular terms. 

Buck's Handliook of Med, Sciences, VIII. 618. 

veruacle-t (v(^r'na-kl), n. A Middle English 
form of vernick. 

vernacular (ver-nak'u-lttr), a. and n. [< L. 
vernaculus, native, domestic, indigenous, of or 
pertaining to home-boni slaves. < vema, a 
native, a home-bom slave (one born in his 
master’s bouse), lit. ‘dweller,^ < vas = Skt. 
^ vas, dwell: hoc was.] I, a. 1. Native; in- 
digenous; belonging to the country of one’s 
birth ; belonging to the speech that one naturally 
acquires: as, English is our language. 


The word is always, or almost always, used of 
the native language or ordinary idiom of aplaoe. 

This [Welsh] is one of the fourteen vemaeular and In- 
dependent Tongues of Europe, and she hath divers Dla- 
leots. Howell, Letter^ U. 66. 

The tongues which now are called learned were indeed 
vemaeular when first the Scriptures were written in ttiem. 

Evelyn, True Religion, I. 867. 

An ancient father of his valley, one who is thoroughly 
vemaoular in his talk. De Quineey, Styles if. 

2. Hence, specifically, characteristic of a lo- 
cality : as, vernacular architecture.— Vemaeular 
disease, a disease which prevails in a partioular country 
or district ; an epidemic, or more accurately an endemic, 
disease. 

n.n. One’s mother-tongue ; the native idiom 
of a place; by extension, the language of a 
partioular calling. 

He made a version of Aristotle’s Ethics into the vemoe- 
ular. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 2. 

The English Church . . . had obtained the Bible in 
English, and the use of the chief forms of prayer in the 
vernacular. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 261. 

On the har we found friends that we had made in Pan- 
ama, who had preceded us a few days, long enough to 
speak the vermusular of mining, and to pride themselver 
on being “old miners." The Century, XLIl. 128. 

vernacularism (v6r-nak'u-ljir-izm), n. [< ver- 
nacular + -ism.] 1. A^eriiacular word or ex- 
pression. Quarterly Ilet\ — 2. The use of the 
vernacular: the opposite of classicalism. 

vemacularity (v6r-nak-u-lar'i-ti), n. ; pi. ver- 
namilarities (-tiz). [< vernacular + -dty.] A 

vernacularism; an idiom. 

Rustic A niiandale, . . . with its homely honesties rough 
vemacidarituts. 

Carlyle, Reminiscences (Edward Irving\ p. 264. 

vemacularization (v^r-nak^u-jar-i-za'shon), 
n. [< rcrnacularke + -alion,] The act or pro- 
cess of making vernacular; tho state of being 
made vernacular. 

•Thousands of words and uses of words, on their first 
appearance or revival as caiulidatos for vemacularisa- 
tion, must have met with repugnance, expressed or unex- 
pressed. P. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 106. 

vernacularize (v(u’-nak'ii-Ulr-iz), v. t, ; pret. and 
pp. vcrnacularked, t)T)r. vernacularizinq. {K ver- 
nacular + -kc.] To make vernaeuW; ver- 
naciilato. 

vernacularly (v^ir-nak'u-ljlr-li), adv. In ac- 
cordance With the vernacular manner; in the 
vornnciilar. 

vernaculate (v(*r-nak'u-lat), v, f.; pret. and 
pp. vernaculated, ppr. vcruaculating . [< L. ver- 

naculus, native, 4- -ate'^.] To express in a 
vernacular idiom ; give a local name to. [Rare.] 

Very large Antwerp (red raspberry | “patches," as they 
are vemanUated by the average fruit-grower. 

JNew York Semi-weekly Tribune, July 16, 1887. 

vernaculouBt (vt'*r-iiak'u-lus), a. [= Sp. ver- 
udculo = Pg. It. vernaculo, < L. vernaculus, na- 
tive, domestic, of or pertaining to home-born 
slaves; see rernaetdar.] 1. Vernacular. 

Tlioir vernaculous and mother tongues. 

Sir T. Broione, Tracts, viii. 

2. Uf or belonging to slaves or the rabble; 
htmee, scurrilous; insolent; scoffing. [A Lat- 
in ism.] 

The pctulaney of every vemaeulous orator. 

B. Jonsnn, Volpoue, Dcd, 

vernaget (v^r'naj), n. [< ME. vernoge, < OF. 
vrrnagc, < It. vernaccia, “a kind of strong wine 
like malmesie or mukadine or bastard wine” 
(Florio,1598) (ML.iw?i«c/<m),lit. ^winter wine,’ 

< vernaccio, a severe winter, < rerno, winter, s= 
It. Pg. inverno = Bp. invierno = F. hirer, winter, 

< L. hihernuH, pertaining to winter: see hiber- 
nate.] A kind of white wine. 

He drynkoth ypocras, clan , and vemage. 

Of spires iKKjte, to cncrossen his corage. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 563. 

Sche brou3the hero Vernnge and Crete. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. H ), p. Ill, Index. 

vernal (v6r'nal), a. [< F. vertial = l*r. Sp. Pg. 
vernal = It. vernale, < LL. rernalts, of the spring, 
vernal, < L. ver, sjuung; see ver.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the spring; belonging to the 
spring; a]>pearing in spring: as, rerrm/ bloom. 

In those vernal seawnis of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant, It wore an injury and sullenness against 
Natuie not to go out and sec her riches. 

Milton, Education. 

The vernal breeze that drives the fogs before It, . . . tf 
augmented a tcnipest, will . . . desolate the ganlen. 

Ofidsmith, National Concord. 

And beg an alms of spring-time, ne'er denied 
Indoors by vernal Chaucer. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

2. Of or belonging to youth, the sx^ringtime of 
life. 



venial 

The vernal fenolei and Bensaiioni of your time of life. 

Choale, Addreesea, p. 184. 

3. Ill hotf appearing in spring: as^ vernal 
flowers. — 4. IJfcne or accomplished in spring: 
aSf the vernal migration or molt of birds.— Ver- 
nal OQnlnox. Bee e^nox, and emiinoetial pnints (under 
Vernal fever, malarial fever.— Vernal 
ipnuu, a grass, AnthoxaiUhum odoratum, native in the 
northern Old World, introduced in JSorth America. It is 
a slender plant a foot or two high, with a loose cylindri- 
cal spike. From the presence of coiimarin it exhales an 
agi*eeable odor, especially at flowering time, and though 
not specially nutritious is prised as an admixture in hay 
for the sake of its flavor. Often called fnifeet wmal grtm, 
grauftt somotimes inmet-iwteTUed | 7 ra«s.— Vernal 
signs, the signs In which the sun appears in spring.— 
Vernal whitlow-grass, fiee whiUtm-grass. 

Vernally (v6r'nal-i), adv. 111 a vernal maTincr. 
Vemant (viT'naht), a, [< L. rcruani pnr. of 
vernarc, flouriHh, bloom: sec vmm/r.] Flour- 
ishing as in spring; vernal. 

Else had the spring 

Perpetual smiled on earth with vermiit flowers. 

Mdton, P. L., X. 679. 

Vemate (vfer'nat), v. ?. ; pret. and pj>. vernatedf 
ppr, vernating, [< L. vernatHs, iij). of vernarCf 
flourish bloom y (vernm^ of the spring: see ver- 
nai.] To be vemant; flourish, 
vernation (v^r-na'shou), n. [< h, vematio(n-), 
found only in the nailicular sense the slough- 
ing or shedding of tht< skin of snakes, the slough 
itself, lit. ^renewing of youth/ < vernare^ be like 
spring, bloom, flourish, renew itself, of a snake, 
to shed its skin, slough: see vernaie,] In 6of., 
the disposition of the nascent leaves within the 
bud, not with reference to their insertion, but 
with regard to their folding, coiling, etc., taken 
singly or together, it is also called priifoliation. and 
the word corresponds to the terms etiHvation and preflora- 
HoUt which indicate the manner In which the parts of the 
flower are arranged in the flower-bud. For the particular 
forms of veniatloii, see the terms plicate, eonduplieate, in- 
flxmiy wnvolutey involute, revoltUe, and oireinate, 
vernicle (v6r'ni-kl), n. [< ME. vernicle^ ver- 
naclCf vernakyllCyi ML. veroimmla, dim. of veron- 
ica : see veronica*^ A handkerchief impressed 
with the face of Christ: samo as veronica, 1. 

A vemiole hadcle he sowed on his cappe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to (% T., 1. fl8.'i. 

The vemide, as worn hy pilgrims, was a copy of the 
handkerchief of Bt Veronica, which was iniraoufously im- 
pressed with the features of our l^ord. 

IHere PUntman (ed. Bkeat), II. 101, notes. 

vernier (v6r'ni-6r), n, [< P. vernier, named 
after Pierre Vertticr (1580-1C37), who invented 
the instrument in IdSl,] A small movable scale, 
running parallel with the fixed scale of a sex- 
tant. theodolite, barometer, or otljer graduated 
instrument, and used for measuring a fractional 
part of one of the equal divisions on the grad- 
uated fixed scale or arc. it consists, In its simplest 
form, of a small sliding scale, the divisions of which dif- 
fer from those of tlie nrlniaiV scale. A space is taken 
equal to an exact numner of parts of the primary scale, 
and Is divided into a number of equal parts either greater 
by 1 or lets by 1 than the number that it covers on the 
primary scale. Fig. 1 represents the vernier of ttio com- 
mon barometer for measuring to the hundredth of an inch. 



Fig I. Hig. a. 

Verniers. 


The scale Is divided into inches and tenths of inches; 
the small movable scale is the vernier, which consists of 
a length of eleven parts of the main scale divided into ton 
equal parts— each part being therefore equal to eleven 
tenths of a division on the main scale, and the difTerence 
between a scale-division and a vender-division being one 
hundredth of an inch. To use the vender, the sero or top 
line of it is set to coincide with the top of the barometric 
column, which in the figure stands between 89.1 and 80.2 
inchea If the zero of the vernier wore set to coincide 
with 80.1 inches on the scale, the first division would be 
one hundredth of an inch below :i0 on the scale, division 
2 two hiindt'edths lielow 29.0, and so on, division 10 c<v 
Inciding with 29 hushes. Hence, as the vendor is raised 
its divisions coincide successively with scale-divisions, and 
the numbers on the vernier correspond to the hundredths 
it has been raised. In the figure the coincidence is at the 
•eventli vernier-division— that is, the vernier stands seven 
hundredths of an inch above .HO.l, and the height of the 
mercuiy is therefore 80.17 inches. Fig. 2 represents part 
of the limb of a sextant with a vender. Also called no- 
tuka. Bee also cuts under caliper, equare, and tmntiC,— 
Vamitr-BoalB Mght. ^wighti. 
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wwraflii (v6r'iiil), a. [< L. vemUUt^ servile, < 
verna^ a home-bom slave: see vernacular,^ 
Suiting a slave; servile; slavish. [Bare.] 

Vemile scurrility. I>e Quineey. {Imp, Diet.) 

vemility (v6r-nil'i-ti), n, [< L. verniUta{U)8, 
servility; < werwtKs, servile: see servile.^ The 
character or state of being vemile; servility. 
lilonnt, 1670. ' [Bare.] 

vernisht, v. An obsolete form of varnish. 

vernix (v^r'niks),^. [NL., varnish: see var- 
nish.'] In mod,, uawd in the nhrase vernix caseo- 
sa, a fatty matter covering the skin of the fetus. 

Vernonia (V6r-n6'ni-ft), w. [NL. (Schreber, 
1791), named after William Vernon, an English 
botanist, who collected plants in Maryland near 
the end of the 17th century.] A genus of com- 
posite plants, type of the tribe Vernoniacem and 
Hubtrlbe Euvemoniese. it is characterized by a poly- 
morphous inflorescence, usually with a naked receptacle, 
ten-ribbed achenes, and a pappus of two or three series, 
the inner slender, copious, and elongated, the outer much 
shorter, often more chaffy, sometimes absent There are 
about 500 species. They are chiefly tropical, abundant in 
America, numerous in Africa, and frequent in Asia. A few 
occur beyond the tropics, in North and South America and 
South Africa. One Asiatic species, V. cAnerea, is ve^ com- 
mon also in Australia, and Is naturalized in the West Indies. 
N on e occurs in Europe. They are shrubs or herbs, usual ly 
with straight, crisped, woolly or tangled hairs, rarely stel- 
late or scurfy. The leaves are alternate, entire or toothed, 
feather-veined, petloled or sessile, but not decurrent ; in 
V. oppoHiifolia and V. eupaJUnrifolia, of Brazil they are oppo- 
site. The fruit consists of smooth or hirsute achenes, com- 
monly glandular between the ribs. I'he flowers are puride, 
red, bluish, or rarely white ; they form terminal flower- 
heads, which are usually cymose and panicled, or corym- 
bose. sometimes solitary or glomerate. The large section 
Lepidoploa Includes over 200 American species, chiefly 
with many-flowered subspherical enrymbed heads ; to this 
belong the 10 or more species of the ITnited Btates, which 
are known as ironweed, perhaps from the hardness of their 
stems, and are peculiar in their usually crimson flow- 
ei*s, brown or rusty-colored pappus, and resinous dotted 
achenes. They are polymorphous, and disposed to hybrid- 
ize. V. Naveboraeenm, also known as flattop, extends 
north to New England ; V. altiseima, to Pennsylvania ; 
and V. faedculata, to Ohio and the Dakotas ; the others 
are chiefly southwestern. V. arhormcem is the fleabane 
of Jamaica. A decoction of V. einerea is used in India as 
a febrifuge. The small black seeds of V. anthelnUnlica, a 
common annual of India, yield hy pressure a solid green 
oil known as khatzuin- or kinka-oil, esteemed of value in 
the arts. 

VernoniaceSB (v^^r-no-ni-a'se-e), 11 , pi. [NL. 
(C. H. P. Lessing, 1829), < ternonia + -acvee.] 
A tribe of composite plants, cbaractorized by 
flower-heads with all the flowers similar and 
tubular, and usually by setose or chaffy pappus 
and alternate leaves. From the Eupatoriaeem, the 
other similar tribe of uniformly tubular-flowered Com- 
poeitee, it is further distinguishea by its sagittate anthers 
and its subulate stylo-branches, which are usually much 
elongated, stigmatose along the inner side, and minutely 
hispid externally. It includes 41 genera, classed in 5 
groups or series— one of these series, the subtribe Lych- 
iwphorea, peculiar in its densely glomerate small flower- 
heads, the others composing the subtrihe Euvemoniete, 
with the flower-hearts separate, and usually panicled or 
solitary. They are herbs or shrubs, rarely trees. Their 
leaves are alternate (except in 8 species)^ not opposite, 
as commonly In tlie Eupatoriaoeee, and are entire or 
toothed, not dissected, as often in other composite tribes. 
Their flowers are purple, violet, or white, never yellow, 
frequent as that color is in the order. One genus, Stokeria, 
is blue-flowered. 'J>o genem, Elephantomu and Vtmtmia 
(the type), extend into the middle United Btates. The 
tribe abounds in monotypic genera, chiefly Brazilian, with 
two confined to the West Indies^ one to Australia, and 
three or four to tropical Africa. 

tremoniaceons (v^r-ud-ni-a'shius), a. In hot., 
of tile tribe Vernoniaceie; characterized like 
Vernonia. 

Verona brown. See brown. 

Veronese (ver-o-nes' or -nez'), a. and n. [< 
Verona (see def.) + -ese. Cf. L. Veronensis.] 1, 
a, Jn geop., of or pertaining to Verona, a city 
and province of northern Italy .—VeroneBe green. 

li. fi, A native or an inhabitant of Verona. 

veronica ( vo-ron'i-kft), n. [In ME. veronike and 
verony, < Oi>\ veronique, F. v&onique = Sp. ve- 
ronica = Pg. It, veronica / < ML. veronica, a nap- 
kin supposed to be impressed with the face of 
Christ (iiopularly connected with L, vei‘a, true, 
+ LGr. fisciv, image: see very, icon), < Veronica, 
tlie traditional name of the woman who wiped 
the Saviour’s face, ult. identical with Berenice, 
Bernice, the traditional name of the woman 
cured of the issue of blood, L. Berenice, also 
Berenice, and contr. Biprnice, < Gr. EtpeviKy, the 
name of the daughter of King Agrippa and of 
other women, Macedonian form of Gr. fferpnuKVf 
lit. ‘bearer of victory,’ < ss E. beari, + 
viKq, victory (see Nike). Hence ult. vernicle.] 
1. A napkin or piece of cloth impressed with 
the face of Christ : from the legend that a wo- 
man named Veronica wiped the face of Christ 
with her handkerchief when he was on his way 



to Calvary, and that the likeness of the laicb was 
miraoulously impressed upon the cloth. Also 
vernicle. — 2, [cap.] [NL. (Bivinus, 1090; ear- 
lier, about 1564, by Mattioli).] A genus of gamo- 
petalous plants, of the order Scrophularineu and 
tribe Bigitalese, type of the subtribe Veronice», 
It is characterized by opposite lower leaves, a wheel- 
shaped corolla with a veiy ^ort tube and spreading lobes, 
and by two stamens with their anther-ceUs confluent at 
the apex. About 220 species have been described, perhaps 
to be reduced to 180. They are widely scattered through 
temperate and cold regions, and are usually low herbs, 
their stem-leaves almost always plainly opposite^ but the 
floral leaves always alternate, and commonly diminished 
into bracts. V. virginica is exceptional in Its whorled 
leaves. The flowers are blue, often penciled with vtolet, 
and varying to purple, pink, or white, but never yellow ; 
they fonn terminal or axillary racemes, or are solitary and 
sessile in the axils. The fruit is a loculicidal or four-valved 
capsule, often obtuse or notched, rarely acute. The spe- 
cies are known as cpeedvsdl, especially V. ChammdTy9,iim 
called /orgeUm^-not (see specdwdl). A few are of medici- 
nal repute, especially V. Virginica^ known as btack-nm 



The Upper Part of the Stem vdth the Mowers of Cuiver*s-root 
( reran t’ca rtr^tnua). 

a, flower ; d, fruit ; c. part of stem with the whorled leaves. 


and CtUver'8-root or Culver* c-phy vie, a tall perennial with 
wand-like stem from 2 to 6 feet high, and a white spike 
from 0 to 10 inches long, occurring In (Canada, the easWii 
and central United Btates, .1 apan, and Biberia. The leaves 
of V. officinalis have been used as a medicinal tea; the so- 
called Mont Cenis tea is from V. Allionii. Twelve species 
are natives of England, 60 of Europe, 6 of Alaska, and 11 of 
the United Btates proper, only two of which are confined 
to North America: V. CuMekii, a laige-flowerod alpine 
plant of Oregon and C'allfoniia, and V. Americana, known 
as brooklime, a petiolate aquatic with purple-striped pale- 
blue flowers, distributed from Virglma and New Mexico 
to Alaska. The similar V. Beccabunga of the Old World 
is the original brooklime. Five other species are now nat- 
uralized in the United Btates ; of these, V. peregrina and 
V. senyUifolia are almost cosmopolitan. (See neekweed, 
and Paul's betony (under hetony).) For V. hederstfolia, see 
henJbit; and for V. officiiuUis, tea speedwell (with cut) and 
dueUen. Many forrign species (at least fifty) are valued 
for cultivation in gardens, as V. hngifolia, or for rockeries, 
as V. repens, a creeper forming a mat of i^e-blue flowers. 
Many are of variegated colors, as V. saxaHlis. an alpine 
plant with blue violet-striped flowers, narrowly ringed 
with crimson around the white center. Numerous spe- 
cies occur in high southern latitudes, 14 in Australia, and 
24 in New Zealand, one of which, V. eUipHea, extends to 
Gape Horn, and sometimes becomes a small tree 20 feet 
high. The genusreaches its greatest development in New 
Zealand, where it is present in remarkable beauty and 
abundance. Nearly all the species are shrubby, usually 
from 2 to 6 feet high, and are cultivated under glass, espe- 
cially V. salidfoUa and V. speeioMi, with wine-emored flow- 
ers,. the largest-leafed species, as also V. formosa of Tas- 
mania. V.ouxifolia, with purple- veined white flowers, is 
sometimes known as Bew Zealand box: and V.perfoliaia, 
of southern Australia, as digger' s-epeedtoell. v. tetragona 
of New Zealand, from its hard Imbricated decussate con- 
nate leaves, has been mistaken for a conifer. 

▼errayt, verraylichet. Middle English forms 
of veryj verily. 

verret, n. [me. , < OF. (and F. ) verre, < L. vitrwn, 
glass: see vitreous. The same word is con- 
tained in sandiver and ult. in varnish,] Glass. 

Forthy, who that hath an hede of verre 
Fro caste of stones war hym in the werre. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 867. 

vend, verrey (ve-rfi '),a. In her., same as vairO. 
verrelt, n. An obsolete form of ferrule^. 
verricluate (ve-rik'u-lat), a. [< verrieule -f* 
-atei,] In enUm.^ ccJvered with verrieules. 
▼errieme (ver'i-kul)» n. [< L. verriculum^ a 
drag-net, < verrere, sweep.] In entom., a thick- 
set tuft of upright parallel hairs. 




verruca *»•; pi. wrrum M) 

< Li. vemm^ a wiirt, a steep plaoe, a 
1, In 2yathoi.f a wart.— 2. Jii 6of., a 
sessile gland produced upon various parts of 
plants, eiroecially upon a thallus.— 3. In eool, 
a small^ flattish, wart-like prominence ; a ver- 
ruciform tubercle. — 4, [cap.] A genus of cir- 
ripeds, typical of the family Verrucidse, 

Terrucano (ver-^ktt'no), w. [< It. verrumna^ 
a hard stone used in crushing-mills, < verruca ^ 

< L. verruca, a wart.] The name given by Al- 
pine geolomsts to a conglomerate of more or 
less imperfectly rounded fragments of white 
or pale-red quartz, varying in size from that 
of a grain of sand up to that of an egg, held 
together by a cement of reddish, greenish, or 
violet-colored silicious or tdlcose material, it 
occurs in numerous localities both north and south of 
tlio Alps, and in northern Italy, sometimes in masses of 
great tnickneas, which often take on a gneissoid or schis- 
tose structure. In certain localities the verrucano over- 
lies a slaty rook which contains plants of Carboniferous 
age : hence some geologists have considered it as belong- 
ing to that formation, while others have regarded it as the 
equivalent of the Aotliliegende, the lower division of the 
Permian. 

Verrucaria (ver-^-ka'ri-a), n. [NL. (Persoon), 

< h. verrucaria^ a plant that drives away warts, 

< verruca, a wart.] A genus of angiocarpous 
lichens, typical of the tribe Verrucariacei, 

Verracanacei (ver-(?-ka-ri-a'se-i), n. pi, [NIj., 

< Verrucaria + -acci.l A tribe of angiooar- 
pous lichens, having globular apothecia which 
open only by a pore at the summit, and a 
proper exciple covering a similarly shaped hy- 
inenium, which is in turn included in a more 
or less distinguishable envelop. Also Verru- 
carisei, 

TerrucaxiaceOUB (ver-l^-ka-ri-a'shius), a. In 
hot, of or pertaining to the genus Verrucaria 
or the tribe Verrucariacei, 

Terrucariine (ver-^^-ka'ri-in), a. [< Verrucaria 
+ -incl.] In hot, resembling the genus Verru- 
caria or the tribe VerrucariacM, or having their 
characters. 

verrucarioid (ver-$-ka'ri-oid), a. [< Verrucaria 
+ -Old.] In hot, same as verrucariive, 
Yerrucids (ve-rd'si-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Verruca, 
4, + -ids?.] A family of sessile thoracic Cirr*- 
pedia, characterized by the absence of a pe- 
duncle and the lack of symmetry of the shell, 
Iho scuta and terga being deprived of depressor 
muscles, movable on one side only, on the other 
united with the rostrum and carina. Verruca 
is the only genus, with few recent species, but 
others are found fossil down to the Clialk for- 
mation. 

Terruciform (ye-ro' si-form), a, [< L. verruca, 
a wart, + forma, form.] Warty; resembling 
a wart in appearance. Also vvrrucseform, 
Termcose (ver'^-kos), a. [< L. verrucoaus: see 
verrucous, Same as verrucous, 

Terrucous (ver'^-kus), a, [= F. verruqueux, < 
1j. verrucosus, full of warts, < verruca, a wart: 
HOC verrtusa,’] Warty; studded with vemiciform 
elevations or tubercles. 

Terruculose (ve-rd'ku-los), a, [< L. vcrrucula, 
a little eminence, a little wart (dim. of verruca, 
a wart), + -osc.] Minutely verrucose ; covered 
with small warts or wart-like elevations, 
verrugas (ve-grb'gjis), n, [< 8p. verrugas, pi. of 
verruga. < L. verruca, a wart.J A specific dis- 
ease, often fatal, occurring in Peru; framhoe- 
sia. A prominent characteristic is the appear- 
ance of warty growths on the skin. See also 
yaws, 

verrulef, n. An obsolete form of ferrule^, 
verry (ver'i), a. In her,, same as vair^, 
versability (ver-sa-bil'i-ti), n, [< vcrsahle + 
-ity,’] The state dr quality of being versable; 
aptness to be turned round. 

Now the use of the Auxiliaries is at once to set the 
^ul a-going by herself upon the materials, as they are 
orought her, and, by the vendbUUy of this great engine, 
round which they are turiated, to open new tracts of in- 
<iuiry, and make every idea engender millions. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 42. 

versable (v^r'sa-bl), a, [< L, versabilis, mov- 
able, changeable, < versare, turn or whirl about : 

Capable of being turned. Blount, 

versableness (v^r'sarbl-nos), n. The character 
or state of being versable : versability . 
versalt (v^r'sal), a. [Abbr. of universal. Cf. 
•arsaL'l Universal ; whole* 

She looks ak pale aa any clout in the vermd world. 

ShOk., B. and J., iL 4. 219. 

^ Some, for brevity, 

Hive caak the venal world'a nativity. 

S, BuOar, Huditana IL Ui. m 


height.] 
wart or 
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Ve*ia»t (ver'sa»t), a, and n. [< P. veraant, < 
L. veraan(t-)8, imr. of veraare, turn or whirl 
about: see p.] I. a, 1, Familiar; con- 

versant; versed. 

I, with great pains and difficulty, got the whole book of 

the Canticles translated into each of these languages, by 
priests esteemed the most vertant in the language of each 
nation. Bruee, Source of tlie Nile, 1. 404. 

The Bishop of London is . . . thoroughly vereaiU in 
ecclesiastical law. 

Sydney Smith, First Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

* [{Daoiee.) 

2, In her., carrying the wings erect and open. 
It is generally held to bo the same as elevated and pur- 
euant, but seems to refer especially to a display of the 
under surface of tlie wings. 

II, n. All that part of a country which slopes 
or inclines in one direction ; the general lie or 
slope of surface ; aspect. 

versatile (v^r'sa-til), a. [< F. versatile = 8p. 
versdtU = Pg. versatil = It. versatile, < L. ver- 
satilis, revolving, movable, versatile, < versare, 
turn: see verse^, i?.] 1. Capable of being 

moved or turned round : as, a versatile spindle. 

At jreBoyall Society 8*‘ Wm Petty propos'd divers things 
for the improvement of shipping : a vermtUe keelo that 
should be on hinges. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 20, lOfll. 

He had a versatUe timber house built in Mr. Hart’s gar- 
den (opposite to St. James’s parke) to try the expuriinent. 
He would turne it to the suii, and sit towards it. 

Aubrey, Lives (James Harrington). 

VermtUe and sharp-piercing, like a screw. 

W. Jdarte, Eulogies. 

2. Changeable; variable; unsteady; incon- 
stant. 

Those vermtUe representations in tlie neck of a dove. 

Glanville. 

3. Turning with ease from one thing to another ; 
readily applying one^s self to a new task, or to 
various subjects ; many-sided : as, a versatile 
writer ; a versatile actor. 

An adventurer of vermtUe parts, sharper, coiner, false 
witness, sham bail, dancing-master, bulToon, poet, come- 
dian. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

('oiiBplcuous among the youths of high promise . . . was 
the quick and vermtUe Montague. 

Macaulay. Hist. Eng., xx. 

The vermtUe mind, ever ready to turn its attention in a 
new and unexplored quarter. 

J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol, p. 97. 

4. In hot, swinging or turning freely on a suj)- 
port. : especially noting an anther fixed by the 
middle on the apex of tho filament, and swing- 
ing freely to and fro. 8ee cuts under anther 
and lily. — 5. In ornith., specifically, reversioh : 
noting any toe of a bird which may be turned 
either forward or backward. 

It is advantageous to a bird of prey to be able to spread 
the toes as widely as possible, that the talons may seize 
the prey like a set of grappling irons ; and accordingly tin; 
toes are widely divergent from each other, the outer one 
in the owls and u few hawks being quite vermtUe. 

. Cones, Key to N. A. Birds, p. i;j0. 

0. In entom., moving freely up and down or 
laterally: as, versatile antennec.^ Versatile de- 
mentia, a form of dementia in which tho patient is talk- 
ative and restless, often with a tendency to destroy, with- 
out reason, any objects witliiii his reach. —Versatile 
head, in entom., a head that can be freely moved in every 
direction. 

versatilely (vcr'sartil-li), adv. In a versatile 
manner. 

Versatileness (v^r'sa-til-nes), n. Tlie stale or 
quality of being versatile; versatility. 

versatility (vfu’-sa-til'i-ti), n. [< F. versa H- 
lite = Sp. versatiti’dad = I^g. rersatilidade = It. 
versatilitd; as versatile + •ity.'\ 1 . The state or 

character of being changeable or fickle ; varia- 
bleness. 

Tho evils of inconstancy and versatUity, ten thousand 
times w'orse than those of obstinacy and the blindest preju- 
dice. Burke, Kov. in France. 

2. The faculty of easily turning one’s mind to 
new tasks or subjects; facility in taking up 
various pursuits or lines of thought or action ; 
versatileness: as, tho versatility of genius. 

I do not mean the force alone, 

The grace and versatUity of the man. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. Specifically, in capability of turning 

either backward or forward, as a toe; the ver- 
satile movement of such a digit. 

versation (ver-sa'shpn), w. A turning or wind- 
ing. Blount, 11170. 

Verschoorist (ver'skOr-ist), n. [< Verschoor 
(see def.) + -ist^ One of a minor sect in the 
Netherlands in tho seventeenth century, fol- 
lowers of one Verschoor. They are also called 
Hebraists, because of their application to the 
study of Hebrew- 

vers de BOCi6td (vers d6 so-sS-a-ta^. [F.] 
Same as society verse (which see, under society). 


rm» 

verae^f v, t. [< OP. veraer, P. verser ss 

Sp. Pg. veraar s= It. veraare, < L. veraare, OL. 
voraare, turn^ wind, twist, or whirl about, turn 
over in the mind, meditate ; in middle voice, ver- 
aari, move about, dwell, live, be occupied or 
engaged or concerned; freq. of vertere, vortere, 
pp, versus, versus, turn, turn about, overturn, 
change, alter, transform, translate; iu middle 
voice, bo occupied or engaged, be in a place 
or condition, = AS. weorthan, E. worth, be: see 
worth^."] To tuni ; revolve, as in meditation. 

Who, versing in his mind this thought, can keep his 
cheeks dry? Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 844. 

Verse^ (v6rs), n, [< ME. vers, partly, and in the 
early toxmfers wholly, < AS. fers, partly < OP. 
(and P.) vers == Sp. Pg. It. verso = D. G. 8w. Dan. 
vers, < L. versus (pi. versus), also vorsus, a furrow, 
a line, row, in particular a line of writing, and in 
poetry a verse, lit. a turning, turn (hence a turn 
at tho end of a furrow, etc.), < vertere, pp. ver- 
swt, turn: see verae^. Hence versed, v., vtrsicle, 
versify, etc.] 1. In pros.: (a) A succession of 
feet (colon or period) written or printed in one 
line ; a lino : as, a poem of three hundred verses ; 
hence, a type of metrical composition, as rep- 
resented by a metrical line ; a meter. A verse 
may be cataloctic, dimeter, trimeter, iambic, 
dactylic, rimed, unrimod, alliterative, etc. 

Ho made of ryme ten vers or twelve. 

ClMucer, Death of Jilancho, 1. 468. 
They . . . thought thomselues no small fooles. when 
they could make their verses goe all In lyme as aid the 
schuoles of Salerne. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie. p. 9. 

It does not follow that, because a man is hanged for 
his faith, he is able to write good verses. 

LtmeU, Study Windows, p. 895. 

{h) A type of metrical composition, represented 
by a group of lines ; a kind of stanza : as, Spen- 
cerian verse; hence, a stanza : as, the first verse 
of a (rimed) hymn. 

Now, good ('esarlu, but that piece of song . . . 
(^umc, but one verse. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 7. 

A young lady proceeded to entertain the company with 
a ballad in four Vfrses. IHokens, Oliver I'wlst, xxvL 

A stanza— often called a verse in the common speech of 
the present day ~ may be a group ot two, three, or any 
number of lines. S. Lanier, Hcl. of Eng. Verse, p. 289. 

{v) A specimen of metrical composition ; apiece 
of poetry ; a poem. [Rare.] 

This verse bo thine, my friend. Pope, Epistle to Jervas. 

{d) Metrical composition in general; versifica- 
tion ; hence, poetical composition ; poetry, es- 
pecially as involving metrical form: opposed 
to prose. 

To write, to th’ honour of my Maker dread, 

Verse that a Virgino without blush may road. 

Sj/lvestcr, tr. of Du Bortas’s Weeks, L 2. 
Wlio siiys in verse what others say in prose. 

J'ojte, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 202. 
I'oets, like painters, their machinery claim, 

And verse bestows tho varnish and the frame. 

0. W. Holmes, Poetry. 

2. (a) A succession of words written in one 
liiu' ; hence, a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
written, or fitted to be written, as one line; 
a stich or stichos. it was a custom in ancient timea 
to write prosaic as well as metrical iKioks iu lines of 
average length. (See ctdometry, stiehometry.) This cus- 
tom was continued especially in writing the i>oetical books 
of the Bible, which, though not metrical in form, are 
composed in balanced clauses, and in liturgical forms 
taken from or similar to these. Hence — {h) In li- 
turgirs, a sentence, or part of a sentence, usu- 
ally from the Script-uros, es]>ecially from the 
Book of Psalms, said altematelv by an officiant 
or leader and tho choir or people : HpecificalW, 
the sentence, clause, or phrase said by the offi- 
ciant or leader, as distingiiiMhed from the re- 
sponse of the choir or congregation ; a versicle. 
In the hour-offices a vcrsii is especially a sentence follow- 
ing the tesponsory after a h'sson. In the gradual the 
second scnteoce is called ii veise, and also that following 
the alleluia. Also versus, (c) In church music, a 
passage or movement for a single voice or for 
soloists, as contrasted with chorus; also, a so- 
loist who sings such a passage, (d) A short 
division of a chapter in any book of Scripture, 
tisually forming one s(*ntenee, or part of a long 
sentence or period . The present division of verses in 
the Old Testament Is inherited, with niodihcat Ions, from 
the masoretic division of verses (nesuqini), and has been 
used in Latin and other versions since 162S. I'lie present 
division of verses in the New Testament was made by 
Robert Htephanus, on a horseback journ^ from Paris to 
Lyons, in an edition published in IMl. In English ver- 
sions the verses were first marked In the Geneva Bible 
of if» 60 . (r) A Himilar division in any book. — 
Adonic. Alcaic, Alcmanian veraa. See the adjectives. 
—Blank vorae, unrimed verse; particularly, that form 
of unrimed heroic verse which is commonly employed In 
English dramatic and epic poetry. It was lutrodaoed by 
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tbe Burl of Surrey (cL 1647), in hie trandntion of the lecond 
•iud fourth books of the ifineid. It was first employed in 
the drama in Baokville and Norton's tragedy of <*Ferrex 
and Foirex." which was printed in 1665 ; but it was not till 
Marlowe adopted it in his play of ** Tambnrlaine the Great" 
that it became the form regularly employed in the metri- 
cal drama, which It has since with only occasional inter- 
vals remained. After Milton's use of it in Paradise J^ost " 
it was widely extended to many other classes of compo- 
sition.— Elegiac verse, see elsa^, 1.— Fescennlne 
verses. See Fesc^nnine. —Heroic, Hlpponactean, long, 
Batnmlan, serpentine, society, etc., verse. See the 
gnalifying words.— To cap verses. See capi.~~ Verse 
lyont. See the quotation. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a verse 
of such wordes as by their nature and manner of construc- 
tion and situation might he tUmod backward word hy 
word, and make another perflt verso, but of quite con- 
trary sence, as the gibing monks that wrote of Pope Alex- 
ander these two verses. 

Laus tua non tua fraus, vlrtus non oopia rerum, 
Scandere to faciunt hoc deciis exlmium. 

Which if ye will turne backward they make two other 
good verses, but of contrary sence ; thus, 

Exlmium decus hoc faciunt to scandere, rerum 
Copia, non vlrtus, fraus tua non tua laus. 

And they called it Verne Lyon. 

J^uUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 11. 

VfiTSB* (v6r8), V, [< w.] I, trans. To re- 

late or express in verse ; turn into verse or rime. 

Playing on pipes of corn, and vernina love. 

Sfiak., M. N. 1)., ii. 1. 67. 

He fringed its sober grey with poet-bays, 

And verned the Psalms of David to the air 

Of Yankee- Doodle, for Thanksgiving-days. 

Halleek. 

n. intrans. To make verHCH. 

It is not riming and wrning that maketh a Poet, no 
more then a long gowne maketh an Aduncate. 

Sir P. Sidney, Aik) 1. for Poetrie (ed. ArberX p. 21). 

(ver-Ha'), pp. of verser, turn : see 

In htr,, reveraed or turned in a direc- 
tion UTiuBual to the bearing in question. Also 
renversc, 

▼6r86-Elltliein (v^irH'an^^them)^ n. In Kng. 
church music, an anthem for Holoists as con- 
trasted with a full anthem, which is for a cho- 
rus. The term is also applied to an anthem 
that bejnus with a passage for solo voices. 

▼erse-colored (v6rs'kup''qrd), a. Hame as ver- 
yicolor, 

▼arsed (v6rst), a, [< versed + -flds, after F. verse. 
C£. versantf conversanf] 1. Conversant or ac- 
quainted; practised; skilled: with ir/. 

They wore . . . very well verned in the politer parts of 
learning, and had travelled into the most refined nations 
of Europe. Addieon, Ancient Medals, i. 

He is admirably well verfied in screws, springs, and 
hinges, atid deeply road in knives, eomhs, orsolBsars, but- 
tons, or buckles. Steele, Tatler, No. 142. 

He seemetl to he a man more than ordinarily versed in 
the use of astnmomical iiistruments. 

jiiruoe. Source of the Nile, I. 255. 

Versed in all the arts which win the confidence and af- 
fection of youth. JHacatday, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. Turned; turned over.— versed sine, supple- 
mental versed slue, see nne'J. 

▼araalet (vCrs'let), n. [< venves H- -fef.] Alittlo 
vt^rso : used in contempt. 

Moreover, he wrote weak little verselets, like vory-much- 
dlluted Wordsworth, abounding in passages quotable for 
Academy pictures of hi*ead-an(l-hiittcr children. 

K Yates, Broken to Harness, xxi. 

▼0r86-maker (v^^rs'ma^kCr), n. One who writes 
verses ; a rimer. Boswell. 

▼erse-making (V^^rs'ina^'kinp), n. The act or 
process of making verses ; riming. 

He had considerable readiness, too, in verse making. 

Athevkssum, No. 8245, p. 17. 

▼eraeman (v^rs'man), n . ; pi. versemen (-men). 
r< verse'^ + wan.J A writer of verses: used 
numorously or in contempt. 

The God of us Verse-men (voa know, Ghildl the sun. 

Priw, Better Answer to Cloe Jealous. 
I’ll Join Bt Blaise (a verseman fit, 

More fit than 1, once did itX 

F. Looker, The Jester’s Moral. 

▼enie-monger (v^rs'mung^gCr), n. a maker 
of verses; a rimer; a poetaster. 

▼erse-moi^ering ( V()rs ' mung ^ g6r - ing ), n . 
Verse-writing; especially, the making of poor 
verses. 

The oontem|M)rary verse-rnongering south of the Tweed. 

Loivell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. I2(i. 

▼erserlf (v^r's^r), n. [Appar. < fww'i + -crl.] 
One who tricks or cheats at cards ; a sliariier. 

And so was faine to line among the wicked, sometimes 
a stander for the iwdder |tho staiider was the sentinel to 
tlie padder or footpad], sometimes a venter for the cony- 
caoher (the coney «ir rabbit was the dupe, tlie ooney- 
oatoher the shari^r who enticed the coney to be fleectki 
by the verser or card-sharper]. 

JRibUm^Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 688, 

▼arsar^ (v^r's^r), n. [< versed + -erl.] A maker 
of verses; a versifier; a poet or a poetaster. 
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Though she have a better verier got 
(Or Poet in the oourt-aooount) than I. 

B. Jenson, The Forest, xii. 

He [Ben JonsonJ thought notBartas a Poet, but aFimrser, 
because he wrote not Fiction. 

Drummond, Conv. of Ben Jonson (Works, ed. 1711, p. 224). 

verse-service (v6r8's6r^vi8), n. In Eng. church 
music, a choral service for solo voices. Com- 
pare verse-anthem. 

verset (vCr'set), n. [< F. verset, dim. of vers, 
verse: see verse"^.^ If. A verse, as of Scrip- 
ture; aversicle. 

They beare an equall part with Priest in many places, 
and have their cues and versets as well as he. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

2 . In music, a short piece of organ-music suit- 
able for use as an interlude or snort prelude in 
a church service. 

▼erse-tale (v^rs'tal), n. A tale written or told 
in verse. 

Many of the verse-talesoxv bright and spirited, and even 
pathos and melancholy are temiKsred by a certain quiet — 
sometimes satirical — humour. 

r/te Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 282. 

▼ersiclc (v6r'8i-kl), n. [< L. versiculus, a little 
verse, dim. of versus, a verse: see verse^."] A 
little verse; specifically, in liturgies, one of a 
succession of short verses said or sung alter- 
nately by the officiant and choir or people; 
especially, the verse said by the officiant or 
leader as distinguished from the response (Pt) 
of tho choir or congregation. See verse, 2 (b). 
The name of the versie/es is sometimes given distinctively 
to the versicles and responses (preees) after the creed at 
morning and evening prayer in the Anglican Church. The 
liturgical sign of the versicle, used in prayer-books, is f. 

Doe it tor tliy name, Doe it fur thy goodnosse, for thy 
couonant, thy law, thy glory, Ac., in seiicrall versicles. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 198. 

The Gloria Patrl was composed by the Nioene Council, 
the latter versicle liy St Jerome. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), H. 265. 

versicolor, versicolour (ver'si-kul-or), a. [< 
L. versicolor, versicolm'us, that changes its color, 
< t’crmrc, change (seevt'm^), -f- color: noo col- 
or.'] 1 . Having several different colors ; party- 
colored ; variegated in color. 

Chains, girdles, rings, versicolour ribands 

Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 478. 

2 . Changeable in color, as the chameleon ; 
glancing different hues or tints in different 
lights; iridescent; sheeny. Also 

Also verse-colored, versicolored, vcrsicolorous. 
versicolorate ( ver-si-kul 'or-at), a. [< versicolor 
-h -ate^.] In entom., same as versicolor, 2. 
versicolored (v<>r'si-kul-qixl), a. [< versicolor 
+ -e<V^.] Same as versicolor: as, versicolored 
plumage; “a versicolored cloak, Landoi\ 
versiccuorous (v^r-si-kuFqr-us), a. [< versi- 
color 4- -ous,] Same as versicolor. 
versicular (v^r-sik'u-lilr), p. [< L. versiculus, 
dim. of versus, verso (see versicle).] Pertaining 
to verses; designating distinct divisions of a 
writing: as, u rersiculanWymom 
versification (v^^r'^si-fi-ka'shon), n. [< F. ver- 
sification = Sp. vcrsificaciou ’= Pg. versifica^&o 
= It, versificasionc, < L. vcrsificatio(n-), \ versi- 
ficarcj versify: see vei'sify.] The act, art, or 
’practice of composing poetic verse ; the con- 
struction or measure of verse or poetry ; met- 
rical composition. 

Donne alone . . , had your talent ; but was not happy 
enough to arrive at your versification. 

Dryden, Essay on Satire. 

Bad verslftcatitm alone will certainly degrade and ren- 
der disgustful the subllniest sentiments. 

Goldsmith, Poetry Distinguished from Other Writing. 

The theory that versification is not an indispensable 
requisite of a poem seems to have become nearly obsolete 
in our time. Encyc. BriL, XIX. 259. 

versificator (v^r'si-fi-ka-tor), w. [< F. versific>a- 
teur = Sp. Pg. versificador =s It. versificatore, < 
h. versificator, < verst ficare, versify: see versifif.] 
A versifier. [Rare.] 

I must farther add that Statius, the best versificator 
next to Virgil, knew not how to design after him, though 
he had the model In his eye. Dryden, Essay on Satire. 

Alliteration and epithets, which with mechanical versi- 
ficators are a mere artifice, . . charm by their conso- 

nance when they rise out of the emotions of the true 
poet. I. D'Jsroidi, Amen, of Ut, II. 128. 

versificatrix (v4*r'8i-fi-ka-triks), n, [< L. as if 
*versifioatrijc, fern, of vers^ficaUnr : see versificfh 
tor.] A woman who makA verses. [Rare.] 

In 1784 Beattie, writing of Hannah More, says that John- 
son ** told me, vnfih great soiemnlty, that she was * the 
most powerful versificatrix' in the English language." 

Athsnman, No. 8244, p. 894. 

versifier (v^r'si-fi-^r), n. [< versify + -er^.] 1 . 
One who versifies; one who makes verses; a 
poet. 
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Ther is a v«n(fiour letth that the ydd aiio eaiokaetli 
bym in wynter Iwcause of the arete coold and In somer 
by enohesoun of the heete. Chtmeer, Tale of MeUbeus. 

There haue beene many most excellent Poets that neuer 
versified, and now swarme many « 0 r«(^mthat neede neuer 
aunswere to the name of Poeta. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie (ed. Arber), p. 28. 

2. One who expresses in verse the ideas of an- 
other ; one who turns prose into verse ; a maker 
of a metrical paraphrase : as, a versifier of the 
Psalms. 

versiform (v^r'si-fdrm), a. [< LL. veraiformis, 
changeable, < L. versua, in lit. sense Hurning,’ 
+/omG, form.] Varied or varying in form, 
versify (v^r'si-fi), v. ; pret. and np. veraified, ppr. 
veraifying. [< F. veraifier = Sp. Pg. vcraificar 
= It. versijicare, < L. veraificare, put into verse, 
versify, < versus, verse, +fa>C€re, make, do (see 
-/y)*] 1. trana. 1. To turn into verse; make 
a metrical paraphrase of: as, to verHfy the 
Psalms. 

Tho 80th Psalm was the first which Luther vended; 
then the 12th, 46th, 14th, 6Srd, 67th, 124th, and 128th, 
which last Huss had done before, and It was only mod- 
ernised by Luther. Burney, Hist. Music, III. 85, note. 
Our fair one . . . bade us vereify 
The legend. Whittier, Bridal of Pennaoook. 

2 . To relate or describe in verse . treat as the 
subject of verse. 

I versify the truth. Daniel, Civil Wars, i. 

A lady loses her muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and so 
the silly poet runs home to versify the disaster. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xvli. 

II. intrans. To make verses. 

I recoyved your letter, sente me laste weeke ; whereby 
I perceive you otherwhiles continue your old exercise of 
Versifying in Engllahe. Spenser, To Gabriel Harvey. 

In versifying he was attempting an art which he had 
never learned, and for which he had no aptitude. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 40. 

versing (v^r'sing), n. [Verbal n. of versed, r.] 
Tho act. of writing verse, 
version (v^r'shqn), n. [< F. version = S^. ver- 
sion = Pg. versdo = It. versione, < ML. V€rsio(n-), 
a turning, translation, < L. vertere, pp. versus, 
turn, translate: see verse^.] If. A turning 
round or about; change of direction. 

Tho first was called the strophe, from the version or 
circular motion of the singers In that stansa from the right 
hand to the left. Congreve, On the Pindai lc Ode. 

What ki!id of comet, for magnitude, coloui', version of 
the beams, placing in the region of heaven, or lasting, 
produceth what kind of effects. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887). 

2 . A change or transformation ; conversion. 

The version of air into water. Bocoti, Nat. Hist., |.27. 
8. The act of translating, or rendering from one 
language into another. [Rare.] — 4 . A trans- 
lation; that which is rendered from another 
language. A list of versions of the Bible will 
be round under the word Bible. 

I received the Manuscript you sent me, ati^ being a 
little curious to compare It with tlie Original, I find the 
Version to be very exact and faithful. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 27. 

Better a dinner of herbs and a pure conscience than 
the stalled ox and infamy is my version. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iv. 

5. A statement, account, or description of in- 
cidents or proceedings from some particular 
point of view : as, the other payty^s version of 
the affair. — 6. A school exercise consisting of 
a translation from one language, generaU^r one’s 
own, into another. — 7. In obstet., a manipula- 
tion whereby a malposition of the child is recti- 
fied, during delivery, by bringing the head or the 
feet into the line of the axis of the parturient ca- 
nal ; turning. According as the feet or the head may be 
brought down, the operation is called podatic or cephalic 
version. Pelvic version is that which converts a mal- 
presentation into a breech-presentation. Version is called 
external v/hen it is effected by external manipulation 
only, internal when it is performed by the hand within 
the parturient canal, and oimanual or bipolar when one 
hand acting directly upon the child in the uterus is aided 
by the other placed upon the abdominal wall. 

8. In mathematical physics, the measure of the 
direction and magnitude of the rotation about a 
neighboring point produced by any vector func* 
tion distributed through space. Thna if the vec- 
tor function is the velocity of a fluid at tne different 

K ts of space, its curl or version is the rotation of that 
at any point where its motion is rotational. The ad- 
vantage of the word version over rotation is that it is 
plicable to oases where there is no motion : as, for example, 
to a stress.— Italic ▼srsion of the Bible, s^e luaQ.-^ 
Beviica version (sometimes called the revieian of the 
axdhoriaed version, or the new revisioTi, or the revieian sim- 
plyX a revision of the authorised or King James verslou 
of the Bible, executed by two comfianies oi sobolan^ 
one working on the Old Testament; the other on the New 
Testament, 1870«84. The work waa originated by the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbary. England In 
1870 : snbMqnently the ooCpsration of Amencan ■ohobra 



of different Proteeiant evnngelleal denomitmtiont wm in- 
vited ; and the eroik waa accompli ihed ^ the two Inter- 
national commltteea, on the baaia of the King Jamea verw 


the judgment of the moat competent acholara, auch change 
is neceaaary.** The work of reviaing the New Teatament 
waa completed in November, 1880 ; that of the Old Teata- 
ment in July, 1884. Abbreviated R. F., Rev. Fer.-gpon- 
taneoua veraion, in cbMtet,, the rectlhoation of a mal- 
nresentatfon by the action of the uterine muaulea alone, 
without the interference of the accoucheur, egyil. 4. Bee 
trandetfion. 

versional (v6r'shon-al), a. [< version + -af.] 
Of or pertaining to a* version or translation. 

All the auggeationa for emendatlona [of the Bible], 
wheUier textual or verrioruU. 

The Independent (Now York), March 23, 1871. 

yendoniflt (v6r'8hon-ist), ». [< version + 

()ne who makes a version; a translator; also, 
one who favors a certain version or translation. 
Oent, Mag. 

verso (v6r's6), n. [< L. versOy abl, of versus^ 
turned, pp. of vertere, turn : see versed. J The 
reverse, back, or other side of some object. 
SpeciUcally — (a) Of a coin or modal, the reverae : oppoaed 
to obveree. Ril) Of a inanuacript or print, the aecond or any 
aucceeding left-hand page; a page of even number: op- 
posed to recto, or one of uneven number : aa, vereo of title, 
the back of the title-page of a book, 
versor (v^r'sor), n. [NL., < L. vertcrCy pp. ver- 
sus, turn : seoverse^."] A particular kind of qua- 
ternion ; an operator which, applied to a vector 
lying in a plane related in a certain way to the 
vorsor, turns the vector through an angle with- 
out altering its modulus, tensor, or length. 
Every quaternion ia a product, in one way only, of a ten- 
Bor and a veraor, and that veraor ia called tiie veraor of 
the quaternion, and ia repreaented by a capital IJ written 
before the aymbol of the quaternion, 
versorilim (v^r-so'ri-um), w. A magnetic nc<*- 
dlo delicately mounted so as to move freely in 
a horizontal plane : so called by Gilbert. Eu- 
eye. Brit.y XV. 220. 

verst (verst), n, [Also sometimes worst (after 
G.); = F. verste, \ Buss, versta, a verst, also a 
verst-post, equality, age; perhaps orig. ‘turn,’ 
hence a distance, a space, for ^vcrtUiy < Russ. 
vertieti (Slav, -i/ vert), turn, = L. vertere, turn : 
see versc ^ .] A Russian measure of length, con- 
taining 3,500 English feet, or very nearly two 
thirds of an English mile, and somewhat more 
than a kilometer. 

versual (v^r'gu-al), a. [< L. versus, a verse, + 
-wi.] Of the character of a verse; pertaining 
to verses or short paragraphs, generally of one 
sentence or clause: as, the versual divisions 
of the Bible ; correlated with camiah sectional, 
pausaly parenthetical, punctual, literal, etc. ff\ 
imith^s Bible Diet. 

versus (v6r'sus), prep. [< L. versus, toward, 
against, pp. of vertere, turn; see 
Against: used chiefly in legal phraseology; as, 
John Doe versus Richard Roe. Abbreviated 
V., vs. 

versute (ver-sut'), a. [< E. versutus, adroit, 
versatile, < vertere, vp. versus, turn; see verse^, 
and cf . versanl.'] Cfrafty ; wily. 

A person ... of vermie and vertigenous policy. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Cliurcli, p. 132. {Davies.) 

vert^ (v6rt), n. [< F. vert, green, < OF. verd, < 
E, viride, green, green color: see ^erd.'] 1. 

In Eng, forest law, everything within a forest 
bearing a green leaf which may serve as a cover 
for deer, but especially great and thick coverts ; 
also, a power to cut green trees or wood. 

Cum furca, fossa, sock, . . . vert, veth, venison. 

Charter, Q. Anne, 1707. {Jamieson.) 

The Holy Clerk shall have a grant of vert and venison 
In my woods of WarncUffe. SeoU, Ivauhoe, xl. 

1 was interested in the preservation of the venison and 
the vert more than the hunters or wood-choppers. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 260. 

2. In , the tincture green. It 
is represented by diagonal lines 
from the dexter chief to the 
8ini8t.er base. Abbreviated r. 

—Nsthsr vert, underwoods.— Over 
yert or ov«rt vert, trees serving for 
browse, shelter, and defense ; the great 
lorest as distinguished from under- 

Wt, In <M Kng- V«t. 

.torert law, trees and plants capable of 

covert for deer, and hearing fruit on which 
feed ; so called because its destruction was a more 
**IjS?* ^han the destruction of other vert. 

VeiY (v6rt), n. [Taken for C4mvert and pervert, 
With the distinguishing prefix omitted.] One 
who leaves one church for another; a convert 
or penrert, according as the action is viewed by 
jnembers of the- church joined or members of 
the church abandoned: said especially of per- 
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sons who go from the Church of England to 
the Church of Rome. [Colloq., Eng.] 
vert*^ (v6rt), V. i. [< verify To become a 
**vert”; leave the Church of England for the 
Roman communion, or vice versa. [Colloq., 
Eng.] 

vertant (v6r'tant), a. [< L. vertere, turn, turn 
about, + -owi.] In her., bent in a curved form; 
flexed or bowed. 

verte (ver'te), V. [L.; verU', 2d pers. sing. impv. 
of vertere, turn ; see versed. ] In music, same as 
t’OZfi— Verte SUbltO. Same as volti suldto. Abbrevi- 
ated V. t. 

vertebra (v6r'te-bra), w. ; pi. verUhrm (-bre). 
[Fomerly in E. forin verteber, q. v. ; = F. ver- 
Ubre = Sp. v^'tebra = Pg. It. vertebra, < L. 
vertebra, a joint, a bone of the spine, < vertere, 
turn, turn about: see V6Tift‘i.] 1. In Verte- 
bra ta, any bone of the spine; any segment of 
the backbone. See backbone and spine. Specifi- 
cally — (a) Broadly, any axial metaniere of a vertebrate, 
whether osseous, cartilaginous, or merely fibrous, includ- 
ing the segments of the skull as well as those of the trunk, 
(b) Narrowly, one of the usually separate and distinct 
bones or cartilages of which the spinal column consists, 
in most cases composed of a centrum or body, with or 
without aukylosed ribs, and with a neural arcli and vari- 
ous other processes. The centrum is the most solid and 
the axial part of the bone, with which a pair of nenra- 
popliyses are sutured (see cuts under cervical and neuro^ 
'central), these apophyses forming the pedicels and laminte 
of human anatomy, united in a neural spine or spinous 
process. Each neurapophysis beat's a uiapopbysis, the 
transverse process of human anatomy, and a prezyga- 
pophysls and a postzygapophysis, called in man the supe- 
rwr ami injerior obliqm or articular processes, by moans of 
which the successive arches are jointed ; togettier with, 
in many cases, additional processes connected with these 
(the anapoptiyscs, metapophyses, and parupophyses), the 
trace of one of which in uie lumbar vertet>rat of man is 
known as the mammiUaru 
tubercle. (See cuts tinder at- 
las endoskeleton, dttrsal, hypcb- 
pophysis, and lumbar. ) Certain 
otner formations on the ncu- 
rapophyses provide in some 
cases for the additional in- 
terlocking of these arches. 

(See zyyosjdiene, zygantrum.) 

The above-named processes 
are elthorautogeiiougorend(»- 
gonotis. or else exogenous, lii 
different cases and in differ- 
ent animals ; they are all that 
ordinary vertebne present ; 
and all of them may abort, 
especially in the caudal re- 
gion. or be disguised, as fty 
attkylosis, in tlie sacral region. 

(See outs under epipleura, 
sacrarium, and sacrum.) The pophy%cs. 
centrum of certain vertebras 
of some animals boars a single median inferior process. 
(See hypajMtffhysis.) Vertebral centra do not always cor- 
respond exactly to neural arches, owing to intercalation 
of additional bodies (perhaps coiTcs]K>iiding to ordinary 
intervertebral disks), so that a given arch, like most ritm, 
may articulate wltli two centra. (See interccnirum, cm- 
holirmerous, rachitomous.) Bodies of free vertebra* artic- 
ulate with one anotiicr by their faee^ usually with thti 
iiiterventiou of a pulpy fihrocartilage Aecording to the 
shapes of tliese faces, they arc described as arnpfdcaelian, 
wocoelian, opisthocoelian (soc these words), and heieroew- 
tian, and also called fnconeave, cmicavo-cortvex, convexo- 
concave, and saddle-shaped Arches of verf-ebrno are often 
connected, as in many fislies, with deniial bones. (See 
mterhemal, interneurm.) Ordinary vertebrat are conve- 
niently grouped, accord! tig to the region they occupy , as err- 
eicffi, dorsal or thoracic, lumbar, sacral, and caudal ov coccy- 

f ifeal, resitectlvely indicated in vertebral formtilaj by the 
etters C, D, L, S, €d. Tii man and most mammals tills 
grouping is well marked by the developed or undeveloped 
condition of the ribs in the three former regions and by 
extensive ankvloscs in the two latter, as well as l>y the size, 
shape, and other characters of the individual liones ; but 
such distitictioiis fail of application to some vertebrates. 
Cetaceans and sirenians have no sacrum to separate lum- 
bar from caudal verteline; some cetaceans have consoli- 
dated corvicals (see cut under ankylosis^ ; birds have ex- 
tensively aukylosed dorsals and a rcmnrkaiily complex sa- 
crum (see cuts under sacrarium and sacrum) ; snakes have 
vertebno gently graded in character from head to tail : In 
fishes the vertebra; are otdiiiarily grouped as abdominal, 
which extend from the head as far as the cavity of the 
belly extends, and caudal, all the rest of the liones, In- 
cluding some spe(‘.ial elements (see heterocercM, hommer- 
cal, epural, hyjmral). Such regional variatiems in the char- 
acters of vertehiic also give rise to the terms cervicodor- 
sal, dorsdumhar, lurnitosacral, vrosacral, etc. Certain ver- 
tebra) liave individual names, as atlas, axis, odontoid; see 
also phrases given below. The nutniicr of vertehne varies 
widely : it is greatest in some reptiles (over 200). Seven 
cervicals is the rule in roainmais, with rare exceptions 
(seestotAl): hut there is no constancy, as regards num- 
ber. in any of the other regions of the spinal column. Hee 
lAeieton and the cuts there cited, also cuts under atlas, 
axis, chevruii-dme, and xcnarthral. 

2. in oohiiioderms, any one of the nwmerouH 
axial ossicles of the arms of starfishes. Kee 
vertebral, a., 5— Cranial yeitebra, any one of the seg- 
ments of the skull which has been theoretically assumed 
to be homologous with a vertebra proper, as by (Joethe, 
Carus, Oken, Owen, and others. Three or four such ver- 
tebra have been recognized in the composition of the 
skull, named as follows^ from behind forward : (1) the 
ooeipUal or epenosphalie, neaiiy or quite oolneident with 
the compound occipital bone, of which the baaioocipital 
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vertoteal 

is the centrum, the exoooipltali areHhe nenntpophjnes, 
and the supra-ocoipital is the neural spine (see cuts on* 
der Cydodus, JSsox, and skulfi); (2) the parietal, meten 
cephalic, or otic, represented mainly by the baaisphenoid 
as centrum, the allsphenoids as neurapophysea, and the 
parietals as a pair of e.\pansive neural spines, but also 
including parts of the skull of the ear (see outs under 
Balmnidm, parietal, sphenoid, and tympanic); (3) the iVon- 
tal, prosencephaiic, or ophtMumie, represented mainly by 
the presphenoid us centrum, the orhitosphenolds as neu- 
rapnphyses, and the frontal or frontals as a single or 
hind neural spine (see outs under eramo/acial, GMlit 


and whemdd); (4) the nasal, rhinencephedie, or ’ olfactory', 
based mainly upon the vomer, ethmoid, and nasal bones. 
Uemal arches of each of these theoretical vertehrse are 
sought in the facial, hyoidean, and branchial arches. 
Three of these siinposed vertehrte are distinctly recognis- 
able in most skulls as cranial segments ; hut these seg- 
ments are exclusive of the capsules of the special senses, 
and are not regarded as vertebral, since their cartilagi- 
nous basis is not metamerically segmented. Bee ekuUi, 
parachordal, and cuts under chondroeranium, orbit ekuU^, 
and paraephenoid.— Dorsocervlcal Yertebna. See dor- 
sooervtool.— Epencephallc vertebra. See cranielhverto- 
hra.— False vertebra, an ankylosed vertebra, as of the 
sacrum and coccyx of man : an antiquated phrase in hu- 
man anatomy.— Frontal vertebra. Bee cranial verte- 
ferg.— Laming of a vertebra. See fatm’na.— Mesen- 
oepbalio. nasal, oodpital, olfactory, opbthalmio, 
otlo. panetal, prosencephallo, rhinencephallo ver- 
tebra. Beecrantafvertehra.— Odontoid vertebra. Same 
as cmsi. 3 (aX-8pinous proceee of a vertebra. See 
mnous — Toothed verteora. Same as imsl, 3 (a).— 
True vertebra, a free vertebra : an antiquated phrase 
in human anatomy.— Vertebra dentata. Same as axis^, 
8 (a).— Vertebra prominens, the prominent vertebra; 
that vertebra whose spinous process is most prominent. 
In man this is the seventh cervical ; hut the most promi- 
nent vertebra is usually one of the dorsals. 

vertebral (v(‘r'te-bral), a, and w. [= F. vertd- 
bral = Sp. Pg. vertehral = It. vertebrale, < NL. 
vvriehralis, < Ij. vertebra, a joint, vertebra: see 
vertebra.'] I, a. 1. Of the nature of a verte- 
bra ; characteristic of or peculiar to vertebrw : 
as, vertebral elements or processes; vei’tehral 
segmentation. — 2. Pertaining or relating to a 
vertebra or to vortebree; sjniial: as, vertebral 
arteries, nerves, muscles; a vertebral theory or 
formula. — 3. Comjtosed of vertebra) ; axial, as 
the backbone of any vertebrate; spinal; ra- 
ehitliaii: as, the t?fr(r//rf7/ column. — 4 . Having 
vertfdnw; backboned; vertebrate: as, a ver- 
tebral nmmnX. [Rare.] — 6. \i\ Echinodermata, 
axial : noting the median ossicles of the ray of 
arty starfish, a series of which forms a solid in- 
ternal axis of any ray or arm, each ossicle con- 
sisting of two lateral Italves united by a longi- 
tudinal suture;, and articulated by tenon-and- 
inortise joints ujton their terminal surfaces. 
See OphiuriiUe, and cuts under Asteriidse and 
.{.^tropUyiou. 

Each rif these ossiclrR (which are BoiiietiineB termed 
vertebral) is BUiTutiiided hv four plates — one median and 
iintuinbulacral, two lateral, and one median and Buper- 
uinbulticrul. IJusdey, Aiiat. Invert., p. 482. 

6. Ill entom.y situated on or noting the median 
lino of th(; upjter surface.— Anterior vertebral 
vein. Bee vein.— Vertebral aponeurosle, a fascia sepa- 
rating th(! intiscleH belonging to the shoulder and arm from 
tJioBc whiuli Miipport the head and spine, stretched from 
tile spinoiiH proccsBes of the vertebra; to the angles of the 
ribs, beiieatb the serratus posticus superior, and continuous 
witli the fascia nucha;. Also called vertebral fascia. — Ver- 
tebral artery, a brancli of the subclavian which passes 
through the vertcbrarteriul canal to enter the foramen 
inagriuni and form with its fellow the basilar artery. It 
gives off in man post.erlor meningeal, anterior and i>08te- 
rior B]>tiiul, and inferior cerebellar arterlos. - Vertebral 
arthropathy, a form of spinal or tabetic arthropathy ac- 
compHiiIed by changes in shape of the vertebra;.— Verte- 
bral border of the scapula, in human anat., that border 
of the scapula which lies nearest the Hplrial column. It is 
morphologically the proximal end of the hone. Bee scapu- 
la and shoulder-blade.— Vertebral canal. See canaD.— 
Vertehral caries, a tuhorculotis disease of one or more 
of the bodies of the vertebra ; Pott’s disease of the spine : 
the cause of angular curvature of the spine.- Vertebral 
chain, vertebral column. Biune as spifial cf^ltirnn (which 
see, utid er stdnal). — Vertebral fascia. Saiti e as vertebral 
apeneurosM.— Vertebral foramen. Heo foramen and ver- 
lebrarterial. - Vertebral formula, the abbreviated ex- 
pression of the number of vertebra in each of the recog- 
nized regions of the iwirial coltiiiiii. I'he formula normal to 
man is c. 7, 1). 12, L.T, s. 5, <’d. 4 = .8:1— Vertebral mus- 
cles, axial (epaxial. paraxial, or hypnxial) muscles which He 
along the trunk in relntioti with vertehrie or vertehral seg- 
ments. In the lower vertebrates, whose axial musculature 
is segmented into numerous iiiyoconiinata (the flakes of 
the flesh of fish, for example), sueli muscles are coincident, 
to some extent, with vertebra;. In the higher, most of the 
vertebral rnuseles extend undivided along several verte- 
bra*, though their scgiiientation may he traced in their 
deeper layers or faseides, as in the so-called fourth and 
fifth layers of the niUHcles of the hack of man. Those 
hypaxial musi’les which He under (in iiiaii, in front of) the 
vertebra arc grou|H;d as jrrevertehral, as the scaleiii of the 
neck and psoan of the loins.— Vertebral OSSlcle. Same 
as ambulacra! ossicle (whicl) see, under amhdacral). See 
also v<rt>‘bra, 2, and vertebral, a., 5.— Vertebral pleXUS. 
Hee Vertebral Xlbe. in man, the two lowest ribs 

on each side, cuiiiiected with the vertebro; only ; the float- 
ing ribs: distinguished from vertebrochondral and from 
vericbrostemal ribs — Vertebral vein. See vdn. 

II. w. 1. A vertebrate. [Rare.] — 2. A ver- 
tebral artery. 


Y«rtebralis 

Tertebralis n , ; pi. wrtebraUs 

(43z). [NL. : see vertebral,'] The vertebral 
artery of any animal. 

wrtebrally (v6r'tf-bral-i), adv, 1, By, with, 
or as regards vertebra : as, segmented verte- 
hrally; i;ertohra% articulated ribs. — 2. At or in 
a vertebra, and not bebv^een two vertebras : cor- 
related with intervertehratty : as, veriebrally ad- 
justed neural arches. 

Vartebrarium (v6r-tf-bra'ri-um), n. ; pi. verte- 
braria (-ft), <*L. vertebra, a joint, verte- 

bra: seeiyer^eim.] The vertebras collectively; 
the whole spinal column. 

Tertebrarterial (v6r^te-br&r-te'ri-al), a. Per- 
taining to a vertebra and an artery : apt^cifically 
noting a foramen in the side of a cervical ver- 
tebra transmitting the vertebral artery, a ver- 
tebrarterial foramen is formed by the partial confluence 
of a rudimentary cervical rib, or plonrai;K)phy8iB, with the 
traiftverae proceas proper, or diapophysia, of a cervical ver- 
tebra ; the aerlea of auch foramina coiiatitutoe the verte- 
brarterial canal. This structure is one of the distinguish- 
ing characters of a cervical vertebra in man and many 

' other animals. Also vertebro-arteruU. See cut under cer- 


Tertebrata (vAr-te-bra'tjl;, n.pl, [NL., neut. 
pi. of L. vertebraius, jointed, articulated: see 
vertebrate,] A phylum or prim© division of the 
animal kingdom, containing all those animals 
which have a backbone or its equivalent; the 
vertebrates, formerly contrasted with all other 
animals (Jnvertebrata), now ranked as one of 
seven or eight phyla which are severally con- 
trasted with one another. This division was formal- 
ly recognised in 1788 by Batsch, who united the four Linno- 
«n classes then current {JHammalia, Aveg, Amphibia, and 
JHtOM) under the (Jemiun name Knoehenthiere; and next in 
1797 by Lamarck, who called the aamc group in if'rench anu 
mmtx d verUbren, and contrasted it with his animaux taw 
vertibret, whence the New Latin terms Vertebrata and ia- 
vertebrata. But this identical classiilcatioii, with Greek 
names, is actually as old as Aristotle, whose (En»- 

9M), or * blooded* animals, were tlie vertebrates, divided, 
moreover, into four classes exactly corresponding to the 
modern mammals, birds, reptiles with amphibians, and 
fishes, and contrasted with his 'Avaifjia (Aruema), or 
* bloodless ’ animals, these being all invertebrates. V orto- 
brates are the most highly organised metazoans, with ner- 
manent distinction of sex^juid consequent gamlc reprouuc- 
tioii without exception. Their essential structural charac- 
ter is the presouoe of an axon from head to tail, dividing the 
trunk into an upper neural canal or tube containing the 
main nervous cord, and an under hemal cavity or cavities 
containing the principal viscera of digestion, respiration, 
clroulatlon, and reproduction, togetherwltb a sympathetic 
nervous system. Except in tiie lowest class of veihsbratos 
^wania\ the head has a skull and bruin (Oraniota), 
The alimentary canal is completely shut off from tlio body- 
oavlty, and open to the exterior at both ends. Sueclal 
organs of respiration are oonflned to this canal, atuf form 
In the higher vertebrates lungs and in the lower gills, the 
latter structures Indiig developed in connection with cer- 
tain visceral clefts Giee dU^, 6) and arches which are pres- 
ent In embryos of all vertebrates, but which for the most 
part disappear in those above amphibians. Organs of clr- 
oulatlon are present in two main systems— the blood-vas- 
eular, oonslsting of a heart or its equivalent, aileries, 
veiua and oaplllarles, and the lymph-vasculnr, consist- 
ing of lynipliatic bodies and vessels. These two systems 
communicate wltli each other, and the lymphatic with 
both tile mucous and the serous cavities of the body ; the 
blood-vasculai* system is otherwise closed. The main 
nervous system Is primitively tubular ; except in Aeraiiia, 
it becomes dltfereutiated into a brain and spinal cord, 
from both of which pairs of nerves ramify in nearly all 
parta of the body, and eitect Intricate anastomoses with 
the sympathetic system. Organs of the special senses 
are present, with Bi»oradio exceptions, especially of the 
«ye. The organs of reproduction In both sexes are con- 
nected with the alimentary canal, except in a few fishes 
and iu all mammals above mai*8upials. Ova are matured 
either within or without the body of the female. The em- 
bryo or fetus develops from a four-layered genn, whose 
epiblost is the origin of the cuticle and main nervous axis, 
whose hypoblast lines the alimentary canal, and whoso 
inasoblast, splitting Into somatopleural and splanohno- 
pleural layers, fonns a tmdy-cavity and most of the sub- 
) of tli< 


he body. All vertebrates have an ondoskele- 
ton and anaixoskeleton, the fonner constituting the main 
framework of the body, and the latter Inclosing It in space. 
The Vtfiebrata have oeen variously classified . (a) Upon 
physiological consideraUoqa, into (1) oviparous, ovovi- 
▼iparoiif^ and viviparous f (2) cold-blo(Hled and warm- 
blooded, or Umnatocrya and Urnmatotherma; (.S) those 
with nucleated and those witli non-nucleated blood-cells, 
or Furetmmata and Apyrmmnata, (P) U pon mixed physi- 
ological and anatomical grounds, into (i) those with 
gills and those without them, or Brimehiataand Abratichi- 
aba; (2) those without amnion and allantois in the em- 
bryo, and those with these embryonic organs, respective- 
ly tlm Anamntouofa t>r Anallantmdea, and the Amnionatii 
or Ailantuidea. (c) r {mn the muit general considerations, 
mainly struoturHl, rertedrafa have been determined to 
fall most naturally into three subphvla or superclaases, 
defined alike by various authors uno^er different names. 
These are (1) fishes and amphibians togetlier; (2) rep- 
tiles proper and birds together; (8) mammals alone. 
These three brigades have become best known under Hux- 
ley's names— (L) Jehthyaptida, ( 2 ) Sanrapdda, (S) Mam- 
maUa, 'lliey are also called (1) Lyrifera, (2) Quoarabifera, 
(8) MaUeifera, The classes into which vertebrates were 
long directly divided without brigading were originally 
four: Pitett, fishes; if mpAiftio, amphibians and reptiles; 
Awi, birds; Mammalia, beasts. Next there were five, 
bv separation of the second of these divisions Into the 
oiMses .AmpMMd and RtpbUia proper. Finally, the origl- 
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nil oliM Pibote was dismembered Into font dhUMea : Lm- 
boeardia or PharyngebmnehU or OirroMmi, the lanoelets 
or acranial vertebrates alone ; MartipebranekM or Cwdot- 
Umi, the monorhine vartebratea or hunpreys and obm; 
SelaeMi or Elatmabranchii, the sharks and rays ; and Pit- 
ee« proper, or ordinary fishes. (See>{*Ai.) None of the divi- 
sions of Amphibia. ReptUia, or Mammalia are usnally ac- 
corded the rank of classes ; so that the phylum Vertebrata 
is now usually taken to consist of the eight classes above 
noted. After the discovery by Kowalevsky, in 1866, of 
the possession of a notochord by the embryos of ascidians 
and by some adulta of that group (see uroehord, and cut 
under Appendicularia). the Tunieata, under the name of 
Uroehorda, were added to the Vertebrata, and the larger 
group thus composed was esUed Chordata by Balfour. 
Later the worm-like organisms of the geamBalanoglomie 
were admitted to the tame aaaociation, and it has been 
supposed that some others (as Cephalodieeus and Rhabdo- 
pleura) may require to be considered in the same connec- 
tion. with Buch extenaloti of the scope of Vertebrata, or 
rather the merging of that group in a higher one compris- 
ing all the chordate animala which a^e in poasossing 
a (temporary or permanent) notochord, a dorsal neural 
axis, and pwyngeal idlts, the arrangement of Chordata 
becomes (1) Uemiehorda, the acorn-worms; (2) Uro- 
chorda, the tunioates ; (8) Cephalochorda, the lancelets or 
acranial vertebrates ; and (4) Vertebrata proper, or ordi- 
nary skulled vertebrates. 

vertebrate (v6r't^brat), «. and w. [= P. 
vm*Uhr4 = Sp. 'Pg.'vertebrado = It. vertebrata, < 
L. vertebratus, jointed, articulated, vertebrated, 
< vertebra, joint, vertebra : see vertebra,] I. a. 
1 . Having vertebrae ; characterized by the pos- 
session of a spinal column; backboned; m a 
wider sense, having a notochord, or chorda dor- 
salis: chordate; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Vertebrata. Also vertebrated, and (rarely) 
vertebral, — 2. Same as vertelmil: as, a verte- 
ftrafo theory of the skull. [Rare.] — 3. In bof., 
contracted at intervals, like the vertebral col- 
umn of animals, there being an articulation at 
each contraction, as in some leaves. 

n, n, A vertebrated animal; any member 
of the Vertebrata, or, more broadly, of the Chor- 
data: as, ascidians are supposed to be verte- 
hratce, 

vertebrate (vbr'te-brat), v. #.; pret. and pp. 
vertebrated, ppr. vertehraUng. [< vertebrate, «.] 
To make a vertebrate of ; give a backbone to ; 
hence, figuratively, to give firmness or resolu- 
tion to. [Rare.] 

vertebrated (v(^r'te-bra-ted), a. [< vertebrate 
•f -cr/2.] 1, Same as 1. — 2. Joint- 

ed, as tne arms of starfishes, by means of ver- 
tebra?. See vertebra, 2, vertebral, a,, 5, and am- 
bulacral oeeicles (under amhulacral), 

vertebration (v6r-te-bra'shqn), n. [< vertebrate 
4* -iow.] The formation of Vertebra) ; division 
into segments resembling those of the verte- 
bral column. 

Vertebret (vbr'te-bbr), «. So© verteher. 

vertebro-axterial (vbr^^te-bro-hr-te'ri-al), a. 
Same as vertehrarterial, 

vertebrochondral (v(»r^to-br6-kon'dral), a. 
Connected, as a rib, with Vertebree at oiie end 
and at the other with costal cartilages of other 
ribs; vertebrocostal, but not vertcDrosternal. 
—Vertebrochondral rlbe, tho uppermost three of the 
false ribs of each side of man, which are connected in front 
with one another by their costal cartilages. 

vertebrocostal (v(*r^t©-bro-kos'tal), a. 1. Same 
as costovertebral: as, the vertebrocostal articula- 
tion of the head of a rib with the body or cen- 
trum of a vertebra. Compare costoti'ansverse, 
— 2. Same as vertebrochondral: as, man has 
three pairs of vertebrocostal ribs. 

vertebro-iliac (v^»r'*'te-br6-il'i-ak), a. Common 
to vertebrm and to tlie ilium; specifically, ilio- 
lumbar: applied to the connection or relation 
of the ilium to lumbar vertebra?. 

Vertebrosa ( v^r-te-bro'sk), «. pi. Same as Ter- 
iebrata, 

vertebrosacral (v^r^te-bro-sa'kral), a. Of or 
pertaining to sacral axid antecedent vertebraa ; 
lumbosacral ; sacrolumbar Vertetarosaoral an- 

gle. ill human anal., the lumbosacral eminence ; the prom- 
ontory of the aaorum. 

vertebrosternal (v^r^to-bro-st^r'nal), a. Ex- 
tending, as a rib, from the backbone to the 
bi|ea8t-l)one; connecting a vertebra or vertebras 
with a stemeber or stemebers.— Vertebroster- 
nal rlbe. the true ribs ; those ribs which are aeverally 
ooiiuected with the sternum through tho intenreutiou of 
their respective costal oartilagea. 

vertex (v^r'teks), pi. vertexes or vertices 
(-tek-soz, -ti-sez). [= P. vertex (in zo51.) sc Sp. 
Pg. It. vertice, < L. vertex, vortex [-Uo-), a whirl, 
whirlpool, eddy, vortex, the top or crown of 
the head, the head, the |K>le of the heavens, 
the highest point, peak, stimmit, lit. ‘turn* or 
* turning-poiDd,’ < vertere, vortere, turn, turn 
about: see verse\ and of. vertebra, etc. The 
L. vertex and vortex are difit. forms of the same 
word, though anoient grammarians attempted 


to distiinguisb them; from the ioam wim h 
£. vortex, q. v.] 1, The highest or {oine^pel 

point; apex; top: crown; summit. SpUdflai^ 
—(a) In anoL and xool., the crown or top of the 'haad;;^ 
man. the dome, vault, or arch of the heaa or skull, between 
the forehead and hindhead. See ealvariwn, and 

cuta under birdl, brain, eranium, and rktMl. (6) Tne sum- 
mit or top of a hill, or the like. Derham. (e) The point 
of the heavens directly overhead ; the senlth. 

2. In math,, a point of a figure most distant 
£rom the center; any convex angle of a polygon. 
—Principal vertex of a oonio eeotion, me point 
where the transverse axis meets the curve.— VerfeM Of 
an angle, the point in which the two lines meet to form 
the angle.— Vertex presentation, vertex deUveaqr. 
Bee preseWtaHoni, 6. 

vertical (v6r'ti-kal), a, and n, [< F. verUcal « 
Sp. Pg. vertical =s‘ It. verUeale, < ML. *verUeaUs, 
< L. vertex {-He-), the highest point, vertex : 
see vertex, Cf. vortical,] I. a. 1. Of or re- 
lating to the vertex ; situated at the vertex, 
apex, or highest point j placed in the zenith, or 
p^int in the heavens directly overhead; figura- 
tively, occupying the highest place. 

I behold him iEssex} In bla high-noon, when he . . . 
was vertieal in the esteem of the soldiery. 

Fuller, Worthies, Herefordshire, II. 77. 

If zeal ... be short, sudden, and transient^ ... It is 
to be suspected tor passion and frowardness, rather than 
the vertical point of love. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, Iv. 8. 

'Tis raging noon ; and, vertieal, the aun 

Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 

Thornton, Summer, 1. 482. 

2. Specifically, being in a position or direction 
perpendicular to the plane of the horizon ; up- 
right : plumb. A vertical line or plane is one In which, 
if produced, the vertex or zenith lies. The word Is applied 
to a number of tools and machinea, to indicate the posi- 
tion in which they are placed or used: ai^ the vertUsd 
mill ; a vertical planer. 

3. In mod,, of or relating to the vertex, or crown 
of the head. — 4. In sool, and anat, : (a) Per- 
taining to or placed on the vertex, or crown of 
the head ; sincipital ; coronal : as, vertical stem- 
mata of an insect; vertical eyes of a fish; the 
vertical crest of some birds is horizontal when 
not erected. (6) Placed or directed upward or 
downward; upright or downright; being at 
right angles with an (actual or assumed) hori- 
zon. Vertical in this sense Is either (1) intrinsic, with 
reference to an actual or assumed horizontal plane of the 
body itself, as to tho dorsal or ventral surface of most ani- 
mals, or (2) extriwic, with reference to the earth's hori- 
zon ; iu the latter case It is the same as def. 2.— Median 
vertical plane, in any vertebrate, the meson.- Ver- 
tical angles, in geom., the opposite angles made by two 
lines which intersect one another. Thus, if the slight 
lines AB and CD intersect one another in the point E, the 
opposite angles AEO and DEB are vertical angles, as are 
also AED and CEB.— Vertical anthers, anthers attached 
by the biuie and as erect as the filaments.— Vertical 

Of a crystal, that axis which stands erect when tho crys- 
tal is placed in its proper position : in the orthdmetrio 
systems it is at right angles to the basal plane.— Vertical 
circle. (U) Same as azimuth circle (which see, under azi- 
muth). (h) Koe cirefe.— Vertical composition, muai- 
cal composition in which the chief attention is put on 
the harmonic structure of the successive chords, as con- 
trasted with horizontal eowpoeition, in which it Is put 
on the melodic structure of tho several voioe-porto. — 
Vertical dial, drill, engine. See the nouns.— Ver- 
tical escapement, an old escapement in watches, in 
which the plane of revolution of tne scape-wheel was ver- 
tical.— Veracsl fins, in iehth., the median unpaired fins, 
extended in th ' - .. . 

anal, and cru< 


extended in tho plane of the meson. They are the dorsal, 
iidal, as distinguished from the lateral and 


tlcal fire. See fire. 18.— Vorttcal fissure, in anat, tame 
as precetUral nucut (which see, under preeenf ml).— Ver- 
tical force at any point of tho earth's sorfaoe, in 
magneiitm, the vertical component of the total maguOTic 
attraotiofi of the earth.— Vertical index, in mtiWotn., 
the ratio of the greatest height of the skull to Its great- 
est length. See craniometry,-— Verticil leavee, in boL, 
leaves with the blade in a peri^ndlcular plane, ao that 
neither of the surfaces can be called upper or under, aa 
In the oucalypta of Australia, the compaas-planta, etc.— 
Vertical line, any line perpendicular or at right anglea 
to the plane of the horizon. In conics, a vertical line ia 
a straiAt line drawn on tho vertical plane which passes 
througl) the vertex of the cone.— Vertloal margin, in 
entom., the poaterior boundary of the vertex, where It 
adjoins the occiput, forming with it either a sharp or a 
rounded edge.— Vertical Ortit, in entom., that pnrt of 
the orbit or border of the compound eye which adjoins 
the vertex.— Vertloal plane, (a) A plane perpendicolar 
to the plane of the horizon* (6) In conic aecHone, a plane 
passing through the vertex of a cone and through its axis, 
(e) In pertp., a plane perpendicular to the gwnnetrical 
plane, passing through the ey^ and cutting uie perspec- 
tive plane at right angles.— Vertical ascuon. See or- 
thograph — Veracal nur, in mutieal notation, a name 
aometimes hMMely given to the curved or wavy aign for 
the arpeggio rendering of a chord.— VerUcai eteam- 
hoUer, ateam-englne, triangle, etc. See.the nouna.— 
Vertical aulona, In anat, aame as prooentna tulout 
(which see, under jprsee n fr w l). 

II. n. A vertieal circle, plane, or line, — 
Fiime vertical, lo attron. See jn^.— Betamle veiw 

tiiiwi See tdtiMe, 

V6rti€aUtV(v^r-ti-kari-ti),fi. lnaT,verUeaUt4; 
as vertieaJ *f -tty.] The state of being verti- 



cal; vertlci^eis. Sir T. BroumCf Vulg, Ew., 

ve^CftUy ( v^r'ti-kal-i), odv. In a vertical man* 
tier posmon, or du^tion; in a line or plane 
passing through the zenith; also, upward to- 
ward or downward from the zenith. 

Butterflies, when they alight, close their wings vertioaUy, 
ninths expand them horisontally. 

G H. Kiws, Probs. of Life and Mind, let ser., II. 144. 

The flakes fell softly and vertiedUy through the motion- 
loan air. and all the senses were full of languor and repose. 

’ UomUx, Venetian Life, ill. 

verticalnesfl (vfer'ti-kal-nes), w. The state of 
being vertical : verticality. 
vertical (v6r'ti-sel), «. Same as verticil, 
vertices, w. Latin plural of vertex. 
vertidl (v6r'ti-sil), n. [Also verticel; = F. 
rertidlle = Sp. Pg. It. verUcUlo, < L. vcrticillus, 
the whirl of a smndle, dim. of vertex, a whirl: 
see vertex,^ 1. In hot., a whorl; applied to or- 
gans, as leaves or flowers, that are disposed in 
a circle or ring around an axis. — 2. In sool., a 
whorl, or circular set of parts radiating from 
an axis; as, a verticil or hairs, tentacles, or 
i)roc esses. 

vertidllaster (V6r^ti-8i-las't6r), n, [NL., < L. 
vcrticillnn, the whirl of a spindle (see verticil), 
+ dim. ’aster."] In hot., a form of inflorescence 
in which the flowers are arranged in a seem- 
ing whorl, consisting in fact of a pair of op- 
posite axillary, usually sessile, cymes or clus- 
ters, as in many of the Lnbintm. 
vertldllaBtrate (v6r'ti-si-las^trat), a. [< verti’ 
eil taster -ate^.] In hot., bearing or arranged 
in verticillasters. 

verticillate (ver-ti-sil'at), a. [= F. verticUU = 
8p. vertlcUadosiV^. verlicillado^lt. verticillato, 
< NL. ^vertioillatus, < L. verticillu8,& whirl: see 
verticil.] Whorled ; disposed in a verticil, as 
leaves or flowers; having organs so disposed. 
— VertlOillate anteimn, in entmn. , antennse whose Joints 
are whorled with verticils of hairs.— VertlclUate leaves, 
in bot., same as steUate leaves (which see, under etellate). 
verticillated (V6r'ti-8i-la-ted), a. [< verti’ 
cillaia + 8ame as verticillate. 

verticillately (v6r'ti-si-lat-li), adv. In a verti- 
cillate manner. 

vertidllate-Iiilose (v6r-ti-sil'at-pi^l6s), «. Pi- 
lose or hairy in whorls, as the antenna? of some 
insects. • 

verticillation (vdr'-'ti-si-la'shon), n. [< verti’ 
eitlaie 4- The formation of a verticil ; the 

presence or existence of verticils; a set of ver- 
ticils, or one of them; annulatioii. 

In the Diadematidffi the spines are hollow, lung, and 
set with rings or verlicillatitme. Stand. Nat. 1. 167. 

Terticillus (v6r-ti-sil'us), n. ; pi. verticilli (-1). 

[NL. ; SCO verticil.] A verticil, 
verticityt (vi^r-tis^i-ti), n. [< F. vertidte = 
Sp. verticidad = Pg. verticidade; as vertex (rcr- 
tiC’) + ’it\f.] A tendency to turn ; specifically, 
the directive force of magnetism. 

NVe believe the verticity of the needle, without a certifl- 
cate from the days of old. (JlanvUle. 

Whether then they be globules, or no ; or whether they 
have a verticity about their own eentei*8. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. ii. 12 
Pole of verticity. Soo pdle*^. 
verticlet (v^r'ti-kl), n. [< L. verticula, rerticii’ 
inm, a joint, dim. (cf. vertex, a whirl), < ver- 
tere, turn about: see verse^, and cf. vertebra.] 
An axis ; a hinge. Waterhouse. 
verticordia (v6r-ti-k6r'di-a), n. [NL., < L. 
Lcr/ecordm, a name of Voniis, < vertere, turn, + 
eor (cord’), heart.] 1. [De Candolle, 1826, so 
named because closely akin to the myrtle, sacred 
t <) V enus.] A genus of plants, of the order j£f j/r- 
tdccie and tribe ChamsBlauciem. it is characterized 
hy five or ten calyx-lobes deeply divided into subulate 
plumose or hair-like segments, and by ten stamens alter- 
nate with as many stam inodes. The 40 species arc all 
Australian. They are smooth heath- like shrubs with small 
entire opposite leaves. The white, pink, or yellow flowers 
are solitary in the upper axils, sometimes forming broad 
leafy corymbs, or terminal spikes. Some of the species 
^^^ttitivated under glass, under the name of juniper- 

[S. Wood, 1844.] In conch., the typical ge- 
miR of Ferticordiidse. 

Verticprdiidtt (v6r'*'ti-k6r-di'i-de), n.pl. [< Fcr- 
ftemdia + ’id».] A family of dimyarian bi- 
valve mollusks, typified by the genus Verti’ 
J JPhe animal has the mantle-manrlns mostly con- 
necieo, the siphons sesalle, and sarrounded by a circular 
Hinge and one pair of small branchisa. The shell is cor- 
“wreous inside, and the ligament is lodged in a 
groove, and lias an osside. 

verMgiiutte (v6r-tij'i-nat), a, [< LL. verUgi’ 
natu^ pp, of verUmnare, whirl around, < L. vet’ 
ago (-jyin-), a wh&ling: see vertigo,] Turned 
giddy, [Bari:] 
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V«Ptlglllid» (vfer-ti-jin'i-dg), n. pi, [NL., < 
Vertigo (-^/»-) 4* ’the,] A family of pulmo- 
nate gastropods, typified by the genus Vertigo, 
generally united with Pupidse or Helicidm, 
▼ertiginons (v^r-tij'i-nus), a, [= F. verttgt’ 
neux = Sp. Pg. It. vertiginoso, < L. vertigo {•gin’), 
a whirling in the head: see vertigo,] 1. Turn- 
ing round; whirling; rotary: as, a vertiginous 
motion. 

The love of money is a vertiginous pool, sucking all into 
it to destroy it. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 300. 

2, Affected with vertigo; giddy; dizzy. Jer, 
Taylor, Repentance, iii. $ 3.-3. Apt to turn or 
change; unstable. 

**He that robs a church shall bo like a wheel,*' of a ver- 
tiginous and unstable estate. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.36), I. 124. 

4. Apt to make one giddy; inducing giddiness : 
as, a vertiginous height. 

The vertiginous disease is not so strong with them that 
are on the ground as with them that stand on the top of 
a steeple. Baxter, Self-Denial, Epistle Monitory. 

vertiginously (V(^r-tij'i-nu8-li), adv. In a ver- 
tiginous manner; with a whirling or giddiness. 
VeitiginOllsneSB (v^r-tij'i-uus-nes), n. The 
state or character of being vertiginous ; giddi- 
ness; a whirling, or sense of whirling; dizziness, 
vertigo (ver-ti'go, now usually ver'ti-go), n. 
[= F. vertige = Sp. vertigo = Pg. verttgem = 
It. vertigine, < L. vertigo {-gin-), a turning or 
whirling round, dizziness, giddiness, < rertere, 
turn, turn about: see verseA. (’f. tiego.] 1. 
Dizziness; giddiness; a condition in which the 
individual or the objects around him appear 
to be whirling about, it is called snbJecHm vertigo 
when the patient seems to himself to he turning, and 
objective vertigo when It is the surrounding objects that 
appear to move. 

Our drink shall bo prepared gold and amber, 

Which wo will take until my roof whirl round 
With the vertigo. B. Jonson, VoljHmc, iii. 0. 

That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 

Su^, Death of Dr. Swift. 

2. [^?«!p.] [NL.] In conch., a genus of ]>ul- 
monates, tyiiical of the family Vertiginidfe . — 
Auditory or aural vertigo, M6ni^^e’B disease : an af- 
fection in which the pmniiliient symptoms are veitigo, 
deafness, and ringing in the ears : supposed to be a disease 
of the labyrinth of the car. — Esseniial vertigo, vertigo 
for which no cause cun be discovered. — Ocular vertigo. 
See ocular. ParalyziUg vertigo, a disease observed in 
the vicinity of (Jenova, Switzerland, manifesting itself in 
diurnal paroxysms of ptosis, vertigo, paresis of various 
parts, and severe rachialgia, lasting seldom more than two 
minutes. It occurs mostly iii summer, and affects mainly 
males who work on farms. Also calletl Oerlier’s diseast*. 
vertuH, n. An old spelling of virtue. 
vertu^, n. H<‘c vtrtu. 

vertuet, vertulest. old spcdlings of virtue, viV’ 

iueless. 

vertunmalf, a. [Irrog. < L. ver, spring, with 
lorm. as in autumnal.] Vernal. 

Her Imystical city of peacel breath Is sweeter than the 
now-hlown rose; millions of souls lie sucking their life 
fi'oin it ; and the smell of her garments is like the smell 
of Lebanon. II er smiles are more reviving than the ver- 
fumnof sunshine lien 7*. yi dams, Works, II 

VertlunnilS (ver-tum'nus), w. [L., the god of 
the changing year, he who turns or changes 
himself, < vertere, turn, change, 4- -umuus, a 
formativt^ (= Gr. ’dgcvng) of tho ppr. rnid. of 
verbs. Of. alumnus.] 1. An ancient Koman 
deity who jiresidod over gardens and ondiards, 
and was worsitiped as the god of soring or of the 
seasons in general. — 2. [NL.] In cool., a ge- 
neric name variously applied to certain worms, 
beetles, and anipliipods. 

Vertaoust, a. An old spelling of virtuous. 
veru (ver'd), w. [L.] Asint — Veru montanum, 

an oblong rounded projection on the floor of the prostatic 
section of the urethra: same as crista ttreWir/r (which see, 
under crista). 

verucOUSf, a. A bad spoiling of verrucous. 
Vemlamian (ver-fl-la'mi-an), a. [< Vcrulam 
(ML. Vendannum, Verolatmum),fiii ancient Brit- 
ish city near the site of St. Albans.] Of or per- 
taining to St. Albans, or Francis Bacon (1561- 
1626), Baron Verulara, Viscount St. Albans. 

A temper well fitted for the reception of the Verula- 
mvm doctrine. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ill. 

veruled (ver'illd), a, [< veruh’S 4* -cd'^.] In 
her., ringed : noting a hunting-horn or similar 
bearing when the rings around it are of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the rest. Also viroU', 
viroled. 

vemles (ver'ylz), n . [PL of verule, var. of virole, 
ferule.] lu her., a bearinjj consisting of sev- 
eral small rings one within another concen- 
trically. Also called virea. 
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vervain (v6r'van), n, [Formerly also vervainef 
verveine, vervine, vervin ; < OF. verveine s= Sp. Pg. 
It. verbena, vervain, < L, verbena, a green bou^^h, 
etc., one of a class of plants used as coobng 
remedies, hence later verbena, vervain; see ver- 
bena.] One of several weedy plants of the ge- 
nus Verbena, primarily V. officinalis, widely dis- 
persed in warm and temperate regions in both 
hemispheres, it is a plant a foot or two high, with 
spreading wiry branches, and very small flowers in slender 
racemes. It had sacred associations with the Druids, m 
indeed among tho Romans ; it has been worn as an amuieL 
held to be serviceable to witeiies and against them, used 
in love-phllters, and credited with virtue against a variety 
of diseases. In Christian times it became associated with 
the cross, whence much of its repute. It is also called 
Jitno's-tears, holy-herb, herb-of-grace or herb qf the cross, 
and pigeon' s-grass. (See ^dgeon's-grass.) I'he plant has 
a bitterish and astringent taste, and perhaps some slight 
febrifugal and other virtue, but is replaced by bettor rem- 
edies. In America several other verbenas receive the 
name, as V. haMata, tho blue vervain, a tallish slender 
plant with small blue flowers, V. stricta, the hoary ver- 
vain, a hairy plant with larger purple flowers, and V. wr- 
tieeefvlia, the white or nettle-leafed vervain, with small 
white flowers. 

With reverence place 
The vrrvin on the altar. 

B. Jomon, Sojanns, v. 4. 

And thou, light vervain too, thou must go after, 
iTovoklng easy souls to mirth and laughter. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 11. 2. 

Bastard or false yervain. See Stachytarphsta.— Btixik- 
Ing vervain, see iMnk. 

vervain-mallow (v(>r'van-maP'o), n. A spe- 
cies of TTinllow, Mafva Alcea, 

verve (V^‘rv), n. [< F. verve, rapture, anima- 
tion, spirit, caprice, whim.] Enthusiasm, es- 
p(?cially in what pertains to art and literature ; 
spirit; energy. 

If he be above Virgil, and is resolved to follow his own 
verve (as the Fiunch call It), the proverb will fall heavily 
upon him, Who teaches himself lias a fool for his master. 

Dryden, Dod. of the Afineid. 

verveinet, n. An obsolete form of vervain. 

verveled (vcr'veld), a. In her., same as var- 
vvled. 

vervelle (ver-vel')> n. [F. : see vat'veU.] In wic- 
dieval armor, a snuill staple or loop, especially 
one of those attached to the steel head-piece, 
through which tho lace was passed for attach- 
ing th(‘ camail. 

vervels (ver'vidz), n. pi. Same as varvels, 

vervet (V(‘r'vet), n. A Houth African monkey, 
( 'ereopi theeus pjigerythrus, or < \ lalandi. it Is one 
of the so-called green monkeys, closely allied t4> tho grivet, 
Vervets are among the monkeys carried about by organ- 
grinders. 

very (vm*'!), a. [< ME. very, verri, verray, vet’ 
rai, reran, vrrry, verve g, verrei,verre, < OF. verrai, 
verai, vrai, vrdy, F. rrai = Pr. verai, true, < LL. 
ns if ^rentcus, for L. verax {verde^), truthful, 
true, < ver us (> It. Pg. vero s= OF. ver, veir, 
vofv), true, = Olr. fir = OS. war = OFries. wer 
= MI), iraer, D. waar = MJjG. war = OIIG. 
MHG. war (also OIKL wdri, MIIG. ware), G. 
wahr, triK', = Gotli. wers, in tuc-wers, doulitful; 
cf. OBulg. Viera = Hush, viera, faith, belief ; 
proh. nit. eonnectod with L. twlle, will, choose, 
%]. will : see wdl'^, waU *^. From the L. verus are 
also lilt. E. verily (the adv. of very), veracious, 
rerarity (the abstract nonn of veracious, and of 
very as ro]>resenting Jj. rerax), verity, aver, and 
tli(^ first element in verify, virisimilar, verdict, 
etc.] True; real; actual; veritable: now used 
chiertv in an intensive sense, or to em])hasize 
the identity of a thing mentioned with that 
which was in mind: as, to destroy his very life; 
that is the very thing that was lost: in the latter 
us(*, often with same : us, the very same fault. 

That was the verray Oroys assayed ; for the! founden 8 
(’roBses, on of ourc Lord and 2 of the 2 Thevos. 

Nffudeiille, Travels, p. 78. 

This is verry gold of the niyn. 

Book o/ Qninte Essence (ed. Fttrnlvall), p. 8. 

'J'he verjf flreekes and l.atincs thcniselnestooke pleasure 
in Riming verses, and vsed it hh h rare and gallant thing. 

Butienhaw, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 8. 

Whether thou he iny very son Esau or not. 

Den. xxvll. 21. 

When all else left my cause, 

My very adversary took my part. 

Bean, and FI., Honest Man's Fortune, i. 1. 

One Lord Jesus Ohrist, . . . very Ood of verjf Ood. 

Eicene Cre.ed, B<M>k of Common ITnyer. 

We have as very a knave in our company f By-ends] m 
dwelleth in all these parts. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Bliss was It In that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven ! 

Wordsworth, Prelude, xi. 
{Very Is occasionally used in the comparative degree, and 
more frequently in the superlative. 

Tliou hast tlic veriest shrew of all. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 64. 



very 

Is there a osrier child than I am now? 

Donne, Devotions (Works, III. 6()5).l 
In very deed. See deed and indeed. 

very (ver'i), adv. [< wry, «. The older adv. 
form of very is verily, now somewhat archaic.] 

1. Truly; actually. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Tliese sotholy lbeii| the iiiosures of the auter in a cubit 

most verve. Wyelif, £aek. xlifi. Ui. 

2. lu a hii^h dej?roe; to a j^reat extent; ex- 
tremely ; exceedirii^ly. Very does not (lualify a verb 
directly, and Itetice also, properly and usually, not a past 
participle: thus, very much frightened, because it fright- 
ened him very much; and so in other cases. This rule, 
however, is not seldom violated, espetdally in KiiKland : 
thus, very jdeaeed, instead of very rnvoh pleueed. 

We can call him no great Author, yet he writes very 
much, and with the infamy of the ('ourt is maintain’d in 
his libels. Dp. Earle, Micro-cosmografdiic, An Aturney. 

Ye lied, ye lied, my very honny may. 

The Broom qf Cowdenknowe (eliild's [{allads, TV. 4li). 

Your meat sail bo of the vert/ very best. 

Johnie qf Cocklemnuir (Child's Uallails, VI. 17). 

Verzenay (ver-ze-nii'), n. f< Ver::enay (hoo 
def.).] Wine produccui in tlie ancient province 
of Charapagni6»iu^arVerz(uiay, a locality south- 
eaftt of Kheims. (a) A white still witie. Compoi e SU- 
Ury. (b) Dne of several tirands of eliumpagne, excellent 
drinking* wine, but not considered of the highest class. 

VasaUan ( ve-sa'li-jin ). o. [< re.'otHm (Hee def. ) 
+ -an.] AHsociufced with the anatomint Vesa- 
liu8 (1514-04): as, tin* Vemlmn foramen (fora- 
men Vesalii) of the splienoid bone (a small 
venous ononinfc). 

Vasania (ve-sa'ni-|i), n. [NL., < L. vesuma, 
vmania, raadn(‘ss, < vesamis, vmanm, not of 
sound mind, < w-, not, + sanity, sound, sane : see 
«anffl.] Disease of the mind ; insanity. 

veset, [< MK. vpse, a rush of wind ; ef. vesen, 
fesen, drive away : see /occc.] A blast of wind ; 
a storm; commotion. 

Therout came a rage, and such a veto 
That it made al the gates lor to rose. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1127. 

V68i (va'si), n. [Polynesian.] A leguminous 
tree, Afzelia bijuoa, found in tropical Asia, the 
Seychelles, the Malayan islands, and Polynesia. 
It is an erect tree 50 feet in height, with something of the 
aspect of the European beech. In the Fiji Islands this 
and the iamanu are the best timber-trees, its wood seem* 
Ing almost indestructible, and being there used forcanucs, 
pillows, kava*bowls, etc. The tree was held sacred by 
the natives. 

vesica (v§-8i'ka), n. ; nl. vtmr/e (-se). [L., the 
bladder, a blister, a Dag, purse, etc,^ 1. In 
awaf,, a bladder ; a cyst; a sac: especially, the 
urinary bladder, or urocyst, tlie permanently 
pervious part of the allantoic sac. — 2. In hot., 
same as t^me/^.~.Trlfronuin vaslois. See fri;//ormm. 
— Vesioa fellSSy the g^>bladder or cholecyst ; the he* 
patio cyst.— Venca puclB (a Ash's bladder)^ a symbol of 
Christ, a figure of a pointed oval form, made properly by 
the intersection of two equal circles each of which passes 
through the center of the other. The actual figure of a 
fish found on tlie sarcophagi of the early Christians was re* 

I daced later by this figure, which was a uuminon eiubleiii 
n the middle ages, with reference hi the Creek tyOvv (- 
lish), a word containing the initial letters of ’It/vouc Xp«r* 
rbv, 4i)co0 Yih«, Itorrip (.lesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour). 
It is mot witii sculptured, painted tui glass, in ecclesiasti- 
cal seals, etc. The aureola In representations of the mem- 
bers of the Trinity, of the Virgin, etc., is gonenilly of this 
form. See cuts under aureola and ylorj/. — Veidca pros- 
talAoa. Same os proetatic vettide (see woetatic). - Vesioa 
UZlM. Tesloa urinaria, the urinary bladder. 

VOSical (ves'i-kal), a. [= F. rcsieal; as vesica 
4- *Y//.] Of or pertaining to a vesica; cystic; 
especially, pertaining to the urinary blaiider; 
as, vesical arteri(38, veins, or nerves ; vesical 
distention. — Vssloal arteries, branches of the ante- 
rior division of the iritornal lliae arteiw distributed to the 
bladder. The inferior is distributed to the lower part of 
the bladder, to the prostate, and to the vesicuhe seini- 
nales, and is also callra venooproetaHe artery. 'J'he middle, 
a sra^l braneh of the superior, is distributed to the base 
of ilio bladder and the vesiciilsB som Inal os. The mperior, 
that part of the hypogastric artery of the fetus which is 
not obliterated, supplies the fundus and body of the blad- 
der.— Vasical oalOUlUS, stone ill the bladder.— Vesical 
ligaments, the ligamenta of the bladder, the anterior and 
lateral true ligaments.— Vesloal plexuB, saooulus, tri- 
angle Bee the nouns. — Veslosl synovlal membrane. 
Same as buredl eynovinl membrane. See eynovial. —Vesical 
trigone. Same as triffonmn veeicse. See fr^num.— Ves- 
ioal uvula, the uvula vesicle, or uvula of the bladder, a 
prominence situated at the inferior angle of the tiigoimm. 
—Vesical veins the veins collecting thet blood that has 
pMsed through the capillaries of the bladder. They are 
more numerous than the corresponding arteries. 
V6Sicant (ves'i-kaut), a. ami n, [ss F. rmcani : 
as vesica -f -ant'.'] I. a. Producing a bleb or 
blister; blistoriiig; epispastic; vesicatory. 

II. ». A vesicating agent ; an episjiastic or 
vesicatory, as cauMiarides ; a blister. 
Vesicaria (ves-i-ka'ri-ll), II. JNL. (Bivlnus, 
1691), from the bladdery pod; < ti. resicaria, a 
plant reputed to be efficacious iu diseases of the 
bladder, < vesica, bladder: see vesim.] A ge- 
nus of cruciferous plants, of the tribe Alyssinese. 
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It is chsraoterixed by a muoh-bntncbad steim stellate pu- 
bescence, and flowers which are usually yellow, and are 
followed by a globose many*saeded sillole with a slender 
style. 'J'here are about 82 species, mostly natives of the 
United States, with some in southern Europe, Syria, and 
UerHia ; a few occur in the mountains of Central America. 
They are herbs with entire sinuate or pinnatifld leaves, 
hoary with short forking or branching hairs. The flowers 
are large and golden-yellow in the American species ; the 
others ditfer in habit, in their larger broadly winged seeds, 
and in their yellowish flowers, which become commonly 
whitish or purplish in fading. They are known as blaa- 
der-pod, especially V. Shortii, In America. V. utriculata of 
the south of Europe produces conspicuous frult*x>oucheB 
<if the size of a large pea ; V. veetita of Persia is peculiar in 
its large persistent sepals. The American species are par- 
ticularly abundant in Texas ; four occur in Colorado and 
Wyoming; one, V. arctiea, becomes, at latitude 81" 44', in 
Grinnell liand, one of the most persistent of arctic plants, 
and forma a dome-llke tuft about 4 inches high, sending 
down very long deep roots. 

vesicate (ve8'i-kitt).t;. t.; pp©t. andpp. vesicated, 
ppr. vesicating. [\ vesica 4- -ate*^,\ To raise 
vosiedes, blisters, or little bladders on ; inflame 
and separate the cuticle of ; blister. 

CelsuB proposes that in all these internal wounds the 
external parts he vesicated, to make more powerful revul- 
sion from within. Wieoman, Surgery. 

Vesicatillg collodion, collodion containing cantharidos 
in solution, used as an external application to produce 
a blister.— Vesloatlng plaster. Bee plaster. 

Veflication (vos-i-ka'shon), n. [= F. vesica- 
tion ; as vesicate 4- -ww.] The formation of 
blisters; a blister. 

vesicatory (ves'i-ka-to-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
vesica ioire; as vesicate 4- -on/.] I. a. Vesi- 
cant; epispastic: as, a vesicatory beetle. 

II, w.; pi. vesicatories (-riz). Aji irritating 
substance applied to the skin for the purpose 
of causing a blister. 

vesicle (ves'i-kl), n. [== F, vvsicule, < L. vesicn- 
la, a little blister, a vesicle, dim. of vesica, blad- 
der, blister: s(^e vesica.'] 1. Any small blad- 
der-like structure, cavity, cell, or the like, in a 
body ; a membranous or vesicular vessel or cav- 
ity; a little sac or cyst. Also vesicnle. (a) In 
anat. and tool., a small bladder or sac : a generic term of 
wide application to various hollow structures, otherwise 
of very different character and requiring speoifleation by 
a qualifying word. Many such formations are embryonic 
ami so transitory, and Iiave other distinctive names when 
matured, (ft) In pathd.. a circumscribed elevation of the 
cptdennls cuntainiiig serous fluid, (c) In hot., a small 
bladder, or bladder-like air-cavity. Also vedea, 

2. A minute hollow sphere or bubble of water 
or other li<7uid.— A oousUc vesicle. Same as auditory 
wmdle.— Allantoic or allantoid vesicle. Same as allan- 
feis.— Auditory vesicle. Bee auditory, and cut under 
— Blastodermic vesicle. Bee blastodermic. 
— Cerebral vesicles, anterior, middle, and posterior, the 
three membranous vesicular expansions of which the brain 
piinil lively consists, corresfiondlng to the fore-brain, mid- 
brain, and hind-brain, the various thickenings and foldings 
of the walls of the vesicles giving rise to the substance of 
the brain, and tlie niodiflud communicating cavities of the 
vesicles becoming the ventricles of the brain. These vesi- 
cles appear(unlcttered)tn the cut under miiiirj/o. Ibc throe 
commonly iMcoiiie five by subdivision of two of them, cor- 
responding to the five main encephalic segments which 
ore recoguizt‘d in most vertebrates, and may be specified by 
the name of the segment to which they respectively give 
rise, as the prosencephnlic, etc., vesicle{BW cut under vieeer- 
al). Certain other vesicular protrusions of the embryonic 
encephalon provide for tlie fonnatlun of so much of the 
organs of the special senses of smell and sight as is derived 
from tlie brain, one lieing the rhinencephalic vrsicle, the 
other the ocular, ophthalmic, or optic veeicle; both of these 
are paired. Bee cuts under amnion and cerebral (cut 4).— 
lEtobi^OIial vesicle, in bot Bee embryonal . — Qermbial 
vesicle. Bee //enntnaf.— Qraallan vesicle, a cavity in 
the ovary which contains an ovum ; the capsule or calyx of 
an ovum, which, when the ovum Is ripe, is i uptured to dis- 
charge the ovum into the peritoneal cavity, or the Fallopian 
tube or oviduct. Also called Graafian joUicle.—MMig’’ 
nant vesicle, anthrax. — Marginal, ocular, optic ves- 
icle. Bee the adjectives.— OpntbaimlO VOUOle. Same 
as ocular usm'ofe.— Ovarian, polar. Polian, prostatlc, 
etc., vesicle. Bee the adjectives.— FurklnJeaji veslcle, 
or VMlde of PurUnje, the germinal vesime.— Rblnen* 
oephallo vesicle, tlie vesicular protrusion of a part of 
the prosencephalon of the embryo to form the rhinen- 
ccphalon. Its hollow is primitively continuous with that 
of a lateral cerebral ventricle, and may persist as a rhino- 
cmlla, but it Is usually obliterated.— Bmuinal veslOleB, 
two membranous receptacles for the semen, situated one 
on each side of the base of the bladder, between it and the 
lectum. In man each consists of a tune of about the size 
of a quill, of from 4 to 0 inches In length when unrolled, 
Buniewhat cofled, and repeatedly doubled upon itself, end- 
ing opposite the base of the prostate by uniting with a vas 
deferens to fonn an ejaculatory duct. Seminal vesicles 
exist in the males of many animals, lieing in general hol- 
low offsets from or diverticula of the deferent duct of the 
testis or its equivalent, but also existing under many dif- 
ferent modiflcHtions, especially in Invertebrates. The 
more comprehensive name of such formations is itpermo- 
toeyst The Gort'espoiidiojjc struct lire in the female of some 
invertebrates, for the reo^ion and detention of the male 
secretion, is a epermatoth^. Bee outs under Dendroeaeta, 
yematoidsm, Droteolejme, and Dhabdoeceia.—BvroVM VS8- 
iqle, the false amnion (which see, under amnion).— Um* 
Inlioal vesicls. the yolk-onvity of any vertebrate, when 
it has formed a sac or cyst hanging from the urobilicas. its 
cavity being continuous with the intestinal cavi^ of the 
emhiwo. It is the seat of the earliest blood-circulatioiL 
and the organ of nutrition for tho whole period of fetal 


life in aaallaatoie aolmils ; but to those animsli whfeli 
develop an allantois and amnion, and espeolaUy sipisosin- 
ta» its function is temporary, being soon superMded by 
that of the allantois. See cuts under embryo and utmu. 
—Vasoperltoneal vesicle. ^ vaeoperuoneal. 

vesicocele (ves'i-ko-sel), n. [< L. vesica^ the 
bladder. 4- Gr. az/Av* tumor.] Cystooele ; hernia 
of the bladder. 

vesicoprostatic (ves^i-k 6 -pr 08 -tat'ik\ a. Per- 
taining to the urinary bladder and to the pros- 
tate gland — Vesicoprostatic artery. Same as infe- 
rior vesical artery. Bee veskml arteries, under vesical. 

vesicopubic (ves'-'i ko-pu'bik), a. Pertaining to 
the unnary bladder and to the pubes : as, a vesi- 
copubic ligament. 

veucotomy (ves-i-kot'o-mi), n. [< L. veyica, 
the bladder, 4* Gr. -ro^m, < rkfivetv, rayeiv, cut.] 
The operation of incising a bladder, usually the 
urinary bladder. 

vesico-umbilical (ves^i-ko-um-bil'i-kal), a. 
Pertaining to the urinary bladder and ‘to the 
umbilicus.— vesico-umbilloal ligament, theurachus. 

vesico-Uterine (ves^i-ko-u'tfer-in), a. Pertain- 
ing to the urinary bladder and to the uterus. — 
Vesico-uterine llgsuioutB, two semilunar folds which 
pass from the posterior surface of the bladder to the neck 
of the uterus.- Vesico-uterine pouch. Bee pouch. 

vesicovaginal (ve 8 '''i-k 6 -vaj'i-nal), a. Pertain- 
ing to the bladder and to the vagina: as, the 
vesicovaginal septum. Also vaginovesical . — 
Vesicovaginal fistula, an abnormal communication be- 
tween the bladder and the vagina, generally resulting 
from sloughing of the parts consequent upon prolonged 
pressure of the head of the child in difficult labor. See 
Simon's and Simn's operations, under operofwn.— Vesico- 
vaginal plexus. See plexus. 

vesicilla (ve-sik'u-la), n. ; pi. vesicidfe (-le). [L,] 
A vesicle.— Vesiculm seminales, the seminal vesiclea 
(which see, under vesich;).— VCSlCUla fellea, the gall- 
bladder.— vesicula pr08tatica» the prostatic vesicle 
(w hioh see, under nro«tofic). — Vesicula SCrosa. Same as 
false amnion (which see, under amnion). 

vesicular (ve-sik'il-liir), a. [= F. vesiculaire 
=: Bp. Fg. vesicular, “i Li. vesicula, vesicle : see 
vesicle.] 1. In anat. and zodl.i (a) Of or per- 
taining to a vesicle ; of the form or nature of a 
vesicle; cystic; bladdery. (?>) Having a vesi- 
(flo; vesiculate; fullof or consisting of vesicles, 
OHiiecially when they are small and numerous ; 
areolar; cellular: as, the vesicular tissue of the 
lungs; a vesicular polyp- — 2. In Z>of., pertain- 
ing to or consisting of vesicles ; appearing as if 
composed of sm all bladders ; bladdery. 

Tlie terms Parenchymatous, Areolar, Utricular, and Ve- 
sicular, when applied to vegetable tissues, may be consid- 
ered as synonymous. Balfour. 

3 . In geoL, the epithet applied to rocks having 
a cellular structure, the cavities being rather 
large and well rounded, but not very-abundant. 
A vesicular stracture is intermediate in chai acter between 
those denominated cellular and daggy ; but these dis- 
tinctions are not usually very distinctly marked or very 
carefully maintained.— Normal vesloular murmur. 
Bee murmur.— Posterior vesioular column, Clarke's 
column. Bee column, and cut of spinal cord (under spinal). 
—Vesicular ascldlaa polypst, the Vesiculanidse. 
Vesloular column of the spinal cord, the ganglionic 
column, composed of a series of nerve-cells.— Vesicular 
columns of Clarke. Hoc columns qf Clarke, under col- 
umn.— VaBiGUJax cylinder, Clarke's column. Beo col- 
umn, and cut of spinal cord (under qnnaZ).— Vesicular 
eczema. Bee rezrmu.— Veaicular emphysema. Bee 
miiAysema.— Vesicular erysipelas, erysipelas associ- 
ated with the formation of vesictes,— Vencular fever, 
pemphigus.- Vesicular files. Bee Vesiculosa . — Vesicu- 
lar glands, in bot , glands containing a volatile oil, placed 
Just beneath the epidermis of the leaf, as in Bt.-John Vwort 
and myrtle, or of the hark, as in the orange.— Vesicular 
quality, ihe quality of sound in vesicular respiratory 
murmur.— Vesicular rflle. See nUs. — Vesicular reao- 
nanoe. See resonance.— Vesloular respiratory mur- 
mur. Beo respiratory.— Vaaknlsr stomatitis. Bame 
as aphthous stomatitis (which see, under stomatitis).— Vih- 
Bloular synovial membrane. Bee synota'oZ.- Vesicular 
theory, the theory (now abandoned) that the minute drops 
of mist, cloud, and fog are hollow vesicles or bubbles.— 
Vesicular wormtt, tho cystic worms, or cysticerci and 
hydatids. They were formerly regarded as adult organ* 
isms, several genera of different families of which were 
nam^. 

VesiCUlaria (ves^i-ku-la'ri-a), «. [NL. (J. V. 
Thompson) : see vesicular.] “ The typical genus 
of Vesiculariidee. V. uva is an example. 

Vesicillariidie (ves-i-ku-lS-ri'i-d©), n.pl. [NL.. 
< Vesicularia 4- -idm,] A family of ctenosto- 
matotis gymnoleematous polyzoans, whose typ- 
ical genus is Vesicularia, having the cells, of 
delicate structure and tubular form, clustered 
on slender flexible stems, 

vegicularly (ve-sik'u-lftr-li), adv. In a vesicu- 
lar manner; as respecis vesicles, 

Veaiculata, VesiculatM (vq-sik-u-la'tft, -td), n. 
pi. [NL., neut. or fom, pi. of ^vesieulatus : see 
vesiculate.] 1. The campanularian polyps^ or 
oalyptoblastic hydromedusans. See Catypto- 
hlmtea and CampaatdartM.— 2, A division *of 
radiolarians. 



vesiClllftte(vf-Bik'i!i-lAt),a. [< NL.*w^^<5uto^^w, 

< Xj. vesiciUi^ a little bladder or blister : see 
cicS Having a vesicle or vesicles ; formed into 
or forming vesicular tissue; vesicular. 

vesiculate (vf-sik'u-lat), v, L ; pret. and pp. ve- 
sieulatedj ppr. vcsiculating, [< vesiculate^ a,j To 
hocorae vesicular. 

vesiculation (ve-sik-u-la'shon), n. [< vesicu- 
late + -iow.] Tlie formation of vesicles; vesi- 
cation; a number of vesicles or blebs, as of 
the skin in some diseases; also, a vesicular or 
bladdery condition ; inflation, 
vesicule (ves'i-kul), n, [< F. vesicule : see vesi- 
cle,'] Same as vesicle, 
vesiculi. w. Plural of vesiculus, 

Vesicullferi (ve-sik-u-lif'e-ri), n, pi, [NL., pi. 
of ^tmiculifer: see vesiculous^^and -/er.j Same 
as Physomycetes, 

vesicuUferOUS (ve-sik-u-lif 'e-rus), a, [< L. vc- 
sicula^ a vesicle, 4 - ferre = K, hear^,] Produ- 
cing or bearing vesicles; vesiculate; physopho- 
rous. 

vesiculifom (ve-sik'u-li-fdrm), a, [< 1a, vesi- 
cultty a vesicle, 4- formay form.] Like a vesicle ; 
vesicular; bladdery. 

vesiculobronchial (ve-sik''u-16-brong'ki-al), a. 
Combining vesicular and bronchial qualities : 
applied to a respiratory sound.— veslcalobrou- 
ctlal respiratory murmur. See respiraiom. 
vesiculocavemous (ve-sik''u-lo-kav'6r-nus), a. 
Partaking of both vesicular and cavernous 
qualities: applied to a respiratory sound. — 
Vesiculocavemous respiration. See regpiratim. 
Vesiculosa, Vesiculosa (ve-sik-u-lo'sii, -sto, 
n. pi. [NL. (Latreille), neut. or fern. pi. of L. 
vesicuhsus, full of bladders or blisters: see 
vesiculous, J In en torn. , a family of dipterous i n- 
Bccts, the vesicular flies, having a bladdery ab- 
domen ; the Cyrtifiee or Acroceridm. 
vesiculose (ve-sik'u-los), a. [< L. vesicnlosusy 
full of bladders: see vesiculous.] Full of vesi- 
cles; vesiculate; vesicular, 
vesiculotubular (ve-sik^u-ld-tu'bu-lar), o. 
Combining vesicular and tubular qualities : ap- 
plied to a respiratory sound. - vesiculotubular 
respiration, a reapiratoiy sound in which the normal 
vesicular murmur is heard, but with an added tubular 
or blowing quality. 

vesiculotmpanitic ( ve-sik^u-lo-tim-pa-n i t ' - 
ik), tf. Partaking of botli vesicular and* tym- 
panitic qualities: applied to a percussion note. 
— VesioulotsrmpaAltlc resonance. See rmortanoe. 
ve^culous (ve-sik'u-lus), a. [= F, vesiculeux, 

< L. vesicukfsusy full of bladders or blisters, < 
vesieulay a little bladder or blister: see 

Same as vesiculose. 

vesiculus (vf-sik'u-lus), w, ; pi. vrsiimU(-\l). 
Same as vesicle. . Encyc. Brit.y XII. 551 . [Rare .] 
Vespa (ves'pft), n, [NL. (Linnrous, 1758), < L. 
respUy a wasp, = E. wasp^ q. v.] A Liuiioan 
genus of aculeate hymeiiopterous insects, for- 
merly of great extent, now restricted to cer- 
tain social wasps and hornets of the modern 
family VespidsBy as the common wasp, V. vulya- 
riSy and the common hornet, F. crabrv. See cuts 
under hornet and wasp. It at first corresponded 
to batreillo’s family IHplo]^a, but is now restricted to 
forms having the abdomen sessile, broad and truncate 
at the base, metathorax very short and truncate, and the 
basal nervure of the fore wings joining the subcostal 
at some distance before the stigma. They are short-bod- 
icd wasps with folded wings, and are commonly known 
in the United States as ymow^jcLcketB or hftnwU. Their 
nests consist of a series of combs arranged one below an- 
other, and enveloped in a papery covering. In tropical 
regions these nests reach an immense size, those of a Cey- 
lonese species often measuring 6 feet in length. Twenty 
species occur in the United States and 14 In Europe. V. 
vutcuUUa of North America is the so-called white-fared 
nw/wt, and is Isotypical wltli the European V. crabro. 
The latter has been introduced into the United States, and 
<wcurs in New York and Now England, 
vesper (ves'pSr), n. [< ME. vespety the even- 
ing star, < OF. vesprcy evening, the evening 
‘^tur, vespreSf even-song, vespers, F. vSprey even- 
ing, vSpresy vespers, =: Sp. v4sperOy the evening 
^tar, 22 pg^ vesperoy the evening star, = It. ves- 
peroy evening, the evening star, vespers, vesjrroy 
vespers, < L. vesper y evening, even, eventide, 
tin* evening star, poet, the west, the inhabitants 
>1 the west, also, and more frequently, fern. 
I'csperOy the evening, eventide, = Gr. eairefMg, 
• veuing, the evening star, Reaper, of the even- 
ing, «<T7rtpa, evening, = OBulg. vecherit s= Serv. 
L'Ohem. vecher as Pol. wieezor as Buss, vecheruy 
e vening, as Lith. vakaras ss Lett, vakarsy even- 
fi-kin to Skt. vasatiy night, and to E. west, 
i ^ evening star, a name given 

ft , planet Venus when she is east of the sun 
»na appears after sunset; hence, the evening. 
Black flfto*.. A. and C., iv. 14. a 
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2. pi. [< LL. vesperuy ML. vespertSy i vemeruy 
evening.] In the Boman Catholic and Greek 
churches, and in religious houses and as a 
devotional office in the Anglican Church, the 
sixth or next to the last of the canonical hours. 
The obaenrance of this hour is mentioned in the third cen- 
tury by St. Cyprian. 'Ihe chief features of the Western ves- 
pers, besides the psalms and varying hymn, are the Mag- 
nificat and the collect for the day. The chief features of 
the Greek vespers fe<rirfptv6«) are the psalms, the ancient 
hymn “Joyful Light,” the prokelmenon, and the Nunc 
Jlimlttis. The old English name for vespers is even-eony. 
The Anglican public evening prayer, also called ewn-song, 
is mainly a combination and condensation of the Sarum 
vespers and complin, the part of the oftice from the first 
Lord's Prayer to the Magnificat inclusive representing 
vespers. [Occasionally used In the singular.] 

They [the priests] concluded thatdayes ceremonies with 
their vespers. Coryat, (Crudities, I. 40. 

The far hell of vespi^r, . . . 

Beeming to weep the dying day’s decay. 

Byron, Don Juan, III. 108. 

Bioilian Vespers. See iLS^fidn.— Vesper mouse, see 

vesper-mouse. 

vesperal (ves'p6r-al), a. and w. [< LL. vespera- 
liSy of the evening, < L. respera, evening: 

see vasj)er.] I. a. Belating to the evening or 
to vespers. [Karo.] 

II, n. That part of the aiitiphonarium whieli 
contains the chants for vespers. (rlossarif. 
vesper-bell (ves'p^r-bel), n. The bell ihiit 
summons to vespers. 

Hark the little vesper-bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vii. 

vesper-bird (ves'per-b6rd), n. Tln^ common 
bay-winged bunting of the United Htatos, Pvu - 
eetes gramineus: so called from its song, oftmi 
heard as the shades of night fall. See Pocecet^es, 
and cut under grassfnwh. J. Burroughs. 
‘Vesperimus (vos-per'i-mus), n. [NL. (Carnes, 
1874), < L. vesper y the evening, hence the west, 
4- musy mouse.] The leading genus of Ameri- 
can vesper-mice, having as type the common 
white-footed deer-mouse of North America, 
usually called Hesperomys leucopus. The name 
was originally propose as a aubgenUB, but Uesj>ermnys 
has lately (18hl) been shown to be untenable in any sense, 
and by the rules of nomenclature the species above men- 
tionea must be- called V. americanus (after Kerr, 1792). 
See cut under deer-mouse. 

vesper-mouse (ves'p^r-mous), w.; pi. vesper- 
mice (-mis). A mouse of the genus liesperomys 
or VesperimnSy or a rdated form; in the plural, 
native American mice and murine rodents col- 
lectively; the SigmodonteSy as distin^iished 
from the Muresy indigenous to the Old World. 
See the technical words. *S. P\ Bairdy 1857. 
vesper-sparrow (ve8'p^'r-Hpar''‘'o), w. The ves- 
per-bird. Coues. 

vespertilio (ves-p^^r-til'i-o), w. [NL., < L. ves- 
pcrtilio{n-) yiilmiy so called from its flying about 
in the evening, prob. for * vesper tinio{n-)y < ves- 
pertinusy of the evening: see resper1ine.] A 
Linnean genus of mammals, the fourth and 
last genus of the Linnean order Primatesy con- 
taining 6 species, and coextensive with the mod- 
ern order ( 7/ iroptera. M ost of the longer-known bats 
have been p1a(;ed in Vespertilio, By successive eliinitia- 
tloiis, the genus has been restricted tuai)out40 small s]>t'- 
cles, of both hemispheres, as the pipistrelle of Kun)pe, V. 
pipistreUtis, md the little brown bat of the United States, 
V. siibidatus, and is regarded as the type of a family Ves- 
pertilionidae. The genus now includes only the smallest 
and most delieutely formed bats, like those just named, 
having ample wings, the tail inclosed in the interfemoral 
membrane, no leafy appendage to the nose, no special de- 
velopment of the ears, six grinding teeth in each half of 
each jaw, and four upper and six lower incisors. See hat- 
and Ves^tUionidie, 

VespertilionidflB (ves-pcr-til-i-on'i-de), It. vl. 
[NL.,< Vespertilio(7t-) 4- -idx.] A family of chi- 
ropterouH mammals, of which the genus Ves- 
pertilio is the type, belonging to the naked- 
uosed section (Gymnorhind) of insectivorous 
or microchir(»pterous bats. It Is distinguished, like 
other Oymrunrhina, from the Histutphora. or leaf-nosed 
section, by (he alwciice of any nasal appendage, and from 
the true blood sucking bats by the chameter of the den- 
titiou and digestive organs, and from other Gymnorhiiw. 
by having the tail inclosed in an ample interfemonU mem- 
brane, and special cliaraoters of the teeth and skull Tlie 
nearest relationships are with the molossuid bats (MUos- 
sida and yoctUionulfe). The family contains tninierous 
genera, as VrspertUio, Synotus, Pleeotus, Atalapha, Aitr 
trozous, Nyctierjus, Lasiurm, etc., and atmut 160 species 
(or more tlian one third of the whole order CkirtnAera) of 
small bats of most parts of the world. Some of these are 
also very rich In individuals, and among the best-known 
representatives of the whole order. The family is pri- 
marily divided into two subfamilies, VespertUiotmue and 
Nyetuse)inm. See cut under Synotus. 

Vespertilionin® (ves-p^T-tii^i-o-ni'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Vespertilioin-) 4- -ina.] The leading 
subfamily of VcimerUUonidm, containing about 
nine tenths of the family, and represented by 
Vespertilio and about 6 other genera. 
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VespertHionine (ves-p6r-til'i-o-nm), a. and n, 
[< Te«pcr<H?o(w-) 4* -inei,] I’ a. Besembling 
a bat of the restricted genus Vespertilio; of or 
pertaining to the subfamily Vespertilionime, 
— Vespertilionine alliance, one of two series of micro- 
chiropteran iiats, having the tail inclosed in the inter- 
femoral membrane and a diastema between the middle 
upper Incisora, containing the families JUiiwdophidae, 
Nyeteridae, and Vespertihonidae. The tribe is contnuited 
with the emballonurinc alliance. 

II. W. A bat of t he subfamily Vespertilioninm 
or of the vespertilionine alliance. 

Vespertinal (ve8'p(*r-tin-al), a. [< vespertine 
+ -al.] Same as resperitm. Lowell y Fireside 
Travels, p, 7.*1. 

vespertine (ve8'pt'‘r-tin), a. [= sp. Pg. It. ves- 
pertinoy < L. vespertinuSy of or belonging to the 
evening, < ves^rer, evening: see resjjer.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the evening; happening or be- 
ing in the evening, Sir T. JIcrhcri.-^2. In hot.y 
opening in the evening, as a flower. — 3. [cap,] 
In geol.y noting one of Prof. H. P. Eogors^s di- 
visions of the Paleozoic series in Pennsylvania. 
It corre8)>onds to No. X. of the numbered series of the Penn- 
sylvania Survey, and includes the Pocono sandstone and 
Conglomerate, forming the base of the Carboniferous, and 
lying immediately beneath the Mauch Chunk lied Shale 
(the “Umbral” of Itogers’s nomenclature). See Pocono 
sandstone, under sandstone. 

4. In cool.y crepuscular; flying or otherwise 
specially active in the twilight of evening, as 
an insect, a bat, or a bird : as, the vespertine or 
evening grosbeak, Hesperiphona vespertina, — 
6. In astroti.y descending from the meridian to 
the horizon at the time of sunset. 

VesperugO (ves-pe-ro'go), n, [NL. (Kevser- 
ling and Blasins),* < L. resperugOy a bat, < ves- 
pery evening: see vesper y and cf. Vespertilio.] 
The most (‘xtensive genus of bats of the fam- 
ily Vcspertiliomdw and subfamily Vvspertilio- 
ninfpy tyi)ifled by the European V. serotinus. 
They have the incisors H or H, the premolars L 9, or 9, and 
a well-developed pust-calcaneal lonule of the interfemoral 
membrane. They are divided into several subgenera, as 
Vejqa'rus, Scotozous, Bhogevmi, and Lasionycteris. The ge- 
nus is remarkable for Its wide distribution in both hemi- 
spheres, extending from near the arctic circle to the Strait 
of Magellan. 

vespiary (vos'pi-n-H), n.; pi. vespiaries ^-riz). 
[Prop, ^vespary (the form vespiary being irreg. 
conformed fo'apiartf)y < L. respa . a wasp: seo 
wasp.] A hornets^ nest; the habitation of 
social wasps ; also, the c.olony or aggregate of 
wasps in such a nest. Bee Vespa, and cut un- 
der waspy and compare apiary formicary, 

Vespidse (ves'pi de), n. pi. [NL. (Htephens, 
18li0), < Vespa + -idic.] A family of diplojiter- 
ous aculeate hymonopterous insects, typified 
by the gomis Vespa ; the social wasps and hor- 
nets. They are characterized by tbclr two-spurred mid- 
dle tibice and simple tui'sal claws. Every species exists 
in the three forms of male, female or queen, and worker. 
The males and woiktTS die in the fall, anu the impreg- 
nated queen ahme hibernates. Khe forms a new colony in 
the spring, giving Idrtli at first only to workers, and later 
to niales and females. The nests are made of paper, and 
the young are fed by the workers with nectar and animal 
and vegetable juices. The principal genera besides Vespa 
are PoHstex and Potybia. Bee TVspo, and cuts under woi^, 
tunrriet, and PolistcH. 

vespiform (vcs'pi-form), a. [< L. rcfCiKty wasp, 
4* forma, form.] Wasp-like ; resembling a wasp 
or hornet to some extent or ii» some respects: 
noting certain moths. See hornet-moth. 

vespiliOt ( ves-pil ' 6) , n. [L. , also vesvullay also, 
according to Festiis, vespUy one of the bearers 
who carried out the bodies of dead poor at 
night, < vesper y evening: see vesjtcr.] Among 
the Bomans, one who carried out th(^ dead in 
the evening for burial. Sir T. Brownt y Keligio 
Medici, i. $ 38. 

vespineCvrs'pin), fl. [< L. w.v/> 0 , was}>, 4* -ineX.] 
l*ertairiing to wasps ; wasp like. Bop. Sri. Mo.y 
JV. 176. 

vessel (ves'el), n. [Early mod. E. also vesscll ; 
< ME. vessely vessellcy fessely < ( )J’\ vessely veissely 
raissely F. vaisseau = Sp. vasillo = Pg. vasilha = 
It. vascelloy a vessel, < L. vnscellum (in an in- 
scription), a small vase or urn. dim. of vasy a 
vase, urn : see vase. In def . fl the word is orig. 
collective, ME. resscly resseUy < OF. ^vessellCy 
vaisselley ¥. vaisscUe. vessels or plate colle<*- 
tively ; < vessel, vaissely a vessel; see above.] 1 . 
A utensil for holding liquors and other things, 
as a cask, a barrel, a bottle, a kettle, a i)ot, a 
cup, or a dish. 

The Arm and the Bond (that be pntto In oiiro T.ordes 
syde, whan be appered to him, aftre his llesuiTexiouii 
. . .) is zit lyggyngo In a Vesselle with outen the Toml»e. 

itamleviUe, 'I'ravels, p. 172. 

lliou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 

Ps. II. 9. 

The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 4. 78. 
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Specifically, in the converter in which Besaemer 

•teel is made. See 

As far aa my observation goes, metallurgical writers al- 
most invariably use the word converter, while in the steel 
works the word vessel is almost always used. 

U. U, Umve^ Metal, of Steel, p. 889. 

2. A ship ; a craft of any kind : usually a larger 
craft than a boat, but in law often construed to 
inedn any floating structure. 

Let *8 to the seaside, ho ! 

As well to see the vessel that 's come in 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello. 

Shak., OUiello, ii. 1. 87. 

He sent it with a small vtmel 
That there was quickly gaiin to sea. 

John Thomson and the Turk ((Uiild's Hallads, III. 8.08). 

3. In mat and zooL. any duct or canal in 
which a fluid, as blood or lytuplj, is secreted, 
contained, or conveyed, as an artery, vein, 
capillary, lymphatic, or spermatic; esjKMdally, 
a blootl-vcHsel. A part or organ pervaded or 
well provided with vessels is said to bo 'va»rular, 
— 4. In hot.^ same' as duct — tliat is, a row of 
cells which have lost iheir intervening xmrti- 
tioiis, and conseciuently fonn a long continuous 
canal. 7’he walls of the vessel or duct may ))e variously 
marked by pits, or by spiral, annular, or reticulated thick- 
enings. 

6. Figuratively, sometlniig conceived as formed 
to receive or contain ; hence, eHj:)ecially in Scrip- 
tural pliraseology, a person into wnom any- 
thing IS conceived us j>ourod or infused, or to 
whom something lias bt‘en imparted; a reeijn- 
ent. 

He is a chostm vessel unto me, to bear my name before 
the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel. 

Acts lx. Ifi. 

What if God, willing to show his wrath, and to make 
his power known, endured with much lung-sufTerlng the 
vessels of wrath fitted to destrintiion Y Bom. lx. 2‘2. 

et. Vi'ssels collectively ; plate. 

The vessel of the temple he with him ladde. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 188. 

' Goth, bringcih forth the vessealx," fpiod he. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 204. 
Of gold thor is a horde, trutels ther hi, 

Of siluer other eeseelle gilte fulle richeli. 

Hub. ({f lirunm, p. 1/52. 
Aoouitlo. ambnlaoral, annular, ascending, blind, 
capillary, cardiac, coronary, dorsal, gluteal, Inter- 
ooftal vessel. Hee the adjectives.-- Lacteal vessels, 
lymphatics which absorb chyle from the intestinal canal. 
Hee lactmi. n.— LatlolferouB, lymphatic, Malpighian, 
merchant vessel. Hee the adjectives.— Milk vessel. 
Hee — Obliterated veSSeL see obliterate — 

Soalarlform. spiral, umbilical, etc., vessel. Hee the 
adjectives.— 8queeied-ln vessel. Hee squeeze.— The 
weaker vessel, a phrase applied, now often iuciilarly, to 
a woman, in allusion to 1 Tet. ill. 7 : ** Giving honour unto 
the wife as unto the weedeer vessel,” 

1 must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and hose 
ought to show itself courageous to petticoat. 

Hhak., As you Like it, ii. 4. C. 

T6886lt (vcH'td), V, t, [< ME. ves}<clcn ; < rcsHcfy 
n.] To put into a voshoI. 

Aloes twoyne unces epatiko ; 

Let vessel it, and set it upp(; in smyke. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. K. 1’. 8.), p. 200. 

Take that earth and . . . vessel it, and in that . . . set 
the seed. Itacon, Nat. Hist., § 5'M 

vesselful (vcs'cl-ful), n. [< rcsArl + -/*«/.] As 
much as a vessel will hold. 

▼OSIUlblgt, t/. [ME. rcsscllitHfe ; < vessel -f -/uf/h] 
Vessels collectively. 

Whenne that beth coldo in pitched vessellinge 
And cleyed cUmc hem up. 

PaUadius, Husbomirle (R. E. T. S.X p. 118. 

yessslxnentf, W. [< ME. ressvhnentj vesselement, 
< OF. raisseUement, vessels, plate, funiituro, < 
vaissellcy vessels, plate : sec vessel,'] Plate; fur- 
niture. HalHwell, 

(’urteynos or ottther vestyment, 

Or any outlier vesseieuietd. 

MS. Uarl. 1701, f. 62. 

Deiilsed he the vesseUnent, the vestures clone, 

Wyth slyst of his cionoes, his souerayn to loue. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), it. 1288. 

▼68868 (ves'ez), n. [Also vessets; prob. con- 
nected with ME./fwc/, a fringe, A8./««, thread, 
flber.] A sort of worsted, llaflitvelt. 

▼688imoil (ves'i-nyou), w. [< F. res-signou, a 
wiud-gaU (ou a horse), < L. vesiea^ a bladder, 
a blister: see iwthYi.] A kind of soft swelling 
on a horse’s leg; a wind-gall. 

▼6gt (vest), n. [< F. avest, jacket, = Sp. 
Pg. fwste ss It. reste, vesta, < L. restis, a garment, 
gown, robe, vestment, clothing, vesture, = 
uoth. wastif clothes ; cf. Gr. raOr/c, dress, cloth- 
ing; < V im =r Gr. hwevm Fta), clothe, =s: Skt. 

vasy put on (clothes), = Goth, teaman ss AS. 
werian, put on (clothes), wear: see wear^. From 
the L. twstis are also ult. £. vest, e., restmenty 
pestriff vesture, divest, invest, travesty, etc.] 


An article of clothing covering the person; an 
outer garment ; a vestment. [Archaic.] 

Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 241. 

The rivets of the vest 
Which girds In steel his ample breast. 

iVhiUier, Mogg Megone, lii. 

2. Figuratively, garment; dress; array; ves- 
ture. 

Not seldom, clad In radiant vest. 

Deceitfully goes forth tlie morn. 

Wordsworth, Near the Spring of the Hermitage. 
Wherever he bo flown, whatever vest 
The being hath put on which lately here 
Ho many-friended was. Lowell, Agassiz, vi. 2. 

8. A body-garment for men^s wear, at different 
times of distinct t^^es. (a) Originally, a garment 
like a cassock, said by Pepys to have been adopted by 
(iiarles 11. as the fashion for his coui't, and ridiculed by 
Louis XIV. of France, who put his servants into such vests. 

You are not to learn, 

At these Years, how absolutely necessary a rich Vest 
And a Pemique are to a Man that aims at their [ladies') 
Favours. Etherege, She Would if she Ikjuld, Hi. 8. 

I'be veH is gathered up before them [figures on medals] 
like an apron, which you must suppose flllod with fruits 
as well as the comu-copia}. Addison, Ancient Medals, li. 

Under his doublet Charles appeared in a vest, '^boing a 
long cassock," as Popys explains, “close to the body, of 
black cloth and pinked with white silk under it." 

Encyc. BrU., VI. 473. 
(b) A body-garment of later times ; especially, the waist- 
coat in ttio ordinary nuxleni sense — that is, a sliort gar- 
ment without sleeves, buttoning down the front, and hav- 
ing the back concealed by the coat 

Numerous pegs with coats and “pants" and ** vests” — as 
he was in the nabit of calling waistcoats and pantaloons or 
trousers — hanging up ns if the owner had molted out of 
them. O. ir. Holmes, Professor, vil. 

If tailors would only print upon waistcoats, I would 
give double price for a vest bearing this insor^tiun. 

H. 1). Blackmore, Lorna Doouc, IxvI. 

4. An outer garment, or part of such a garment, 
for women. Especially— (a) A sort of jacket with or 
without sleeves, and known by many dltferent names ac- 
cording to changing fashion : ns, Breton vest, Oriental vest, 
etc. (b) A trimming or facing of the front of the bodice, 
sometimes with a dltferent material, and following more 
or less closely the fonn of a man's vest: a fashion often 
reappearing. Over the vest of this form a coat is gener- 
ally worn. 

5. An undergaririont knitted or woven on the 
stocking-loom. Vest and undervest are more 
common in England; undershirt in the United 
Htates. 

▼6St (vest), V. [< OF. vestir, F. r^itir = Hp. Pg. 
vestir = It. restive, < L. restive, clothe, dress, < 
vestis, a garinoiit, clothing: seo vest, n. Cf. 
wear^, r.] I, trans. 1. To clothe with or as 
with a garment, vest, or vestment; robe; dress; 
cover, summiid, or encompass closely. 

Vested nil in white, pure aa her mind. 

Milton, Honnets, xviii. 

2. To invest or elotlie, as with authority; put 
ill possession (of); endow; put more or less 
formally m occupation (of): followed by teith. 

To settle men’s {'oiisciences, 'tis necessHry that they 
know the pcu-soii wlio by right is liested uith power over 
them. Ltfckc. 

Had I been rested irith the Monarch’s Pow’r, 

Thou niuat have sigh’d, unlucky Youth, in vain. 

J^riar, To Mr. Howard. 

3. To ]»laco or put in possession or at the dis- 
posal of ; give or confer formally or legally an 
immediate fixed right of present or future pos- 
session, occupancy, or enjoyment of ; commit 
to: followed by in. 

Ho, instead of getting licenses in mortmain to enable 
lilin to vest his lands in the Olid of the Holy Crosa^ he 
made a deed of feoffment, vesting them in persons therein 
named. English Gilds (£. E. T. H.), p. 252. 

I will not trust executive iKiwer, vested in the hands of 
a single magistrate, to keep the vigils of lilierty. 

J>. Webster, Speech, Henate, May 7, 1884. 

4. To lay out, as money or capital ; invest : as, 
to rest money in land. [Rare.] Imp, Diet, 

II. intrans, 1, To juit on clothing or vest- 
ments. 

Even In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was 
the common custom for pilcsts, at least in England, to 
t¥«e in the sanctuary, Cath, Diet., p. 888. 

2. To come or descend; devolve; take effect, 
as a title or right : with in. 

The supreme power could not be said to veM in them ex- 
olusively. Brougham, 

It is already the usage to speak of a trust as a thing that 
vests, and as a thing that iiay be divested. 

Bentham, lutrod. to Monds and Lagislation, xvi. 27, note. 
To vest tetuMorOffi, to pass or devolve as matter of right 
or title irrespective of any immediate right of possession. 
— To TOBt in pOBMBBioil, to pass in possession or imme- 
diate right of possession. See vested, 

V68ta (ves'tft), n, [L,, as Gr. *Effria, the god- 
dess of the Hearth, V V : 


see uaHon, Aurora, jBastor,] 1. One of f&e oi^ef 
divinities of the ancient Romans, eq^iyulent 
to the Greek Hestia, 
one of the twelve great 
Olympians, the virgin 
goddess of the hearth, 
presiding over both the 
private f amil v altar and 
the central altar of the 
city, the tribe, or the 
race, she was worshiped 
along with the Penates at 
every meal, when the family 
assembled round the altar or 
hearth, which was In the cen- 
ter of the house. JCneaswas 
said to have carried the sa- 
cred fire (which was her sym- 
bol) from Troy, and brought 
it to Italy, and it was pre- 
served at Home by the state 
in the sanctuary of the god- 
dess, which stood in the Fo- 
rum. To guard this Are from 
becoming extinguisheil it 
was watted and tended by 
six stainless virgins, called 
vestals. The Homan temples 
of Vesta were circular, pre- 
serving the form of the piim- 
itive huts of the Latin race, 
because it was in such a hut 
that the sacred Are was first 
tended by the young girls 
while their parents and bro- 
thers were absent in the 
chase or pasture-ground. Hee 
also outs under hut-urn and 
monopieron. 

2. The fourth planetoid, discovered by Gibers, 
at Bremen, in 1807. — 3. [I, c.] A wax match 
which may be ignited by friction. 

The door of a Binall closet here attracted the young 
man’s attention ; and, striking a vesta, he opened it ana 
entered. Jt. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 178. 



The Giustiniani Statue of Vesta 
(Hestia Torlonia Museum, 
Rome. 


▼estal (ves'tal), a, and n, [= F. vestale, n., = 
Sp. Pg. vestatzs. It. vestale, < h, Festalis, of Vesta, 
as a noun (sc. virgo) a vestal virgin, < Vesta, 
Vesta: see Vesta,] I, a, 1. Of or pertaining to 
Vesta, the classical goddess of the sacred fire 
and of tlie household and the state. 


When thou shouldst come, 

Then my cot with light should shine 
Purer than the vestal tire. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s Sirena. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a vestal 
virgin or a nun. 

Vestal modesty. Shak., R. and J., ill. 8. 88. 

My vestal habit me contenting more 
Than all the robes adorning me before. 

Drayton, Matilda to King John. 

.II- n. 1. Among the ancient Hetmans, a vir- 
gin consecrated to Vesta and to the service of 
watching the sacred fire, which was kept per- 
petually burning upon her altar. The vestals were 
at first four in number, afterward six. They entered the 
service of the goddess at from six to ten years of age, 

. their term of service lasting thirty years. 'J’hoy were then 
permitted to retire and to marry, but few did so. for, as 
vestals, they were treated with great honor, and had im- 
portant public privileges. Their persons were invlola- 
Ide, any offense against them being punished with death, 
and thevwere treated in all their relations with the high- 
est distinction and reverence. A vestal who broke her 
vow of chastity was immured alive in an underground 
vault amid public mourning. There were very few such 
iiistanceg ; in one of them, under Domltian, the chief of 
the vestals was put to death under a false charge trumped 
up by the emperor. 

lienee — 2. A virgin; a woman of spotless 
chastity; sometimes, a virgin who devotes her 
life entirely to the service of religion ; a nun ; 
a religieuse. 

Hhall ’8 go hear the vestals sing? 

Shale., Pericles, iv. 5. 7. 
She would a dedicated vestal prove, 

And give her virgin vows to heaven and love. 

Crabbe, Works. VII. 94. 

3,. In entom, : {a) The geometrid moth Sterrha 
sacraria : popularly so called in England. (6) 
A gossamer-winged butterfly ; any member of 
the VestaUs, 

V68tal68t ( ves-ta'lez), n, pi, [NL. ; see vestal,] 
A group of butterflies; the vestals, virgins, or 
gossamer-winged butterflies. 

▼68tapm6ntt, n. Same as vestment. 

His Testaments sit as If they grew upon him. 

Massinger, Fatal Dowry, iv. 1- 

‘Fest6d (ves'ted). p. a. 1. Clothed; especially, 
wearing, or having assumed, state robes or some 
ceremonial costume : as, a vested choir. 

A troop of yellow-vMfecf white-haired Jews, 

Bound for their own laud, where redemption dawns. 

Rroteti<N^. Paracelsua iv- 

2. In her,, clothed; draped: used especially 
when the clothing is of a different tincture from 
the rest of the heering. This blaaoii is more 


usual when only a part of the body is repre- 
sented. Also Not in a state of 

contingency or suspension; fixed, in law: (a) 
Already acquired ; existing, in contemplation of law, in a 
certain person as owner : as, a law is not to be construed 
»o as to Impair wtied rights without compensation. See 
riaht (t) looting the qualitv of a present absolute right 
or iiiteresti as distinguished from that which is defeasible. 
Thus a legacy Is said to be vesUd when given in such 
tenns that the legatee has a present right to its future 
payment which is not defeasible, and he can therefore 
extinguish it by release, (c) Noting tiie quality of a pres- 
ent estate even though defeasible, as distinguished fi'om 
that the very existence of which is contingent. Thus, a 
devise of land is said to be when the circumstances 
are such that the legatee is existing and known, and would 
he iinmediatelv entitled to possession woi'e the precedent 
estate to terminate, although the time may not nave come 
when he is entitled to receive it, and although it is possi- 
ble that before that time comes another person may conic 
into being who will take in preferqgce to him. Meanwhile 
it is said to be eested in interest, but not vested in pomea- 
miu - Vested remainder. See remainder, 8. 
vester (ves't^r), n. One who invests money or 
other property ; an investor. [Bare.] 


But in another of their papers . . . they declare that 
their veetere aim at nothing short of a community in land 
and in goods. Southey, To W. S. Landor, Aug. 22, 182U. 


vestiarian (ves-ti-a'ri-an), a. [< vestiary 4- 
•nn.'\ Same as vestiary, 
vestiary (ves' ti-a-ri ) , a. and w. [= F. vestiaire, 
u., = Sp. vestudrio = I*g. vesUario, vestuario, 
n., = It. vestiarioy a. and n., < L. vesUarius, of 
or pertaining to clothes, nout. vestiarium, a 
wardrobe, ML. a robing-room, vestry, < vestisy 
clothing: see wf. Ci. vestry, I.o. Of or per- 
taining to costume or dress. Bp. Hally Select 
Thoughts, $ 93, 

II. w. ; pi. vestiaries (-riz). 1. A room or 

ydace for the keeping of vestments, garments, 
or clothes ; a wardrobe. Fuller, [Rare.] — 2. 
Garb; clothing. 

If I throw my cloak over a fugitive slave to steal him, 
it is so short and straight, so threadbtire and chiiiky, that 
he would be recognized by the Idlest observer who had 
seen him seven years ago in the market-place; but if thou 
hadst enveloped him In thy versicolored and cloudlike 
veetiarff, putted and otfuse, rustling and rolling, nolKHiy 
could guess well what animal was under it, much less 
what man. Landor, Imag. Oonv., Diogenes and Halo. 

Sf. A vestibule ; a place of entrance ; a court. 

Tliei weiiteii ... in the hows of a manner man in Ba- 
hut^m, that had a pit in his veetiary, 

Wyclif, 2 Ki. [Sam,] xvil. 18. 

7estibula, W. Plural of vestihulmn, 
vestibular (ves-tib'u-ljlr), a, [< vestibule + 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a ves- 
tibule, in any sense — Vestibular artery, a branch 
of the internal auditory artery distributed, in the form of 
a minute capillary network, in the substance of the mem- 
branous labyrinth. — VesUbular membrane. Same as 
metid/rane qf Meiiuner (which see, under membrane). 
Vestibular nerve, the branch of the auditory nerve dis- 
Irlbuted to the vetftibiilo.— Vestibular passage. Same 
as scala veetilndi (which sec, under scafa). —Vestibular 
Bsoottle or aacoulus. see Vestibular seta, 

the bristle that projects from the vestibule of the Vorti- 
oellidep: originally called in French eoie de Lachmann. 
W. S. Kent. 

vestibulate (ves-tib'u-lat), a. [< vestibule + 
] In anat, and dodl . , having a vestibule, in 
any sense ; formed into a vestibule ; vestibular, 
vestibule (ves'ti-bul), n. [< P. vestibule = Sp. 
vvstibulo = Pg, It. vestibuloy < L. vestibuluniy a 
forecourt, entrance-court, an entrance; vari- 
ously explained ; (a) ‘ a place separated from 
the (mam) abode,’ < vc-, apart, + stahulnniy 
abode (see stable^)) (b) ‘abode,’ < Skt. 

V vasy dwell (see was); (c) possibly ‘the place 
where the outer clothing is put on or off as one 
{^oes out or comes in,’ i. e. the place correspond- 
ing to that assigned to the modem hat-rack (cf. 
i'estry)^ < vestiSy garment, clothing.] 1. A pas- 
sage, hall, or antechamber next the outer door 
of a house, from which doors open into the va- 
1‘iouH inner rooms; a porch; a lobby; a hall; a 
narthex. See cuts under opisthodomuSf porch, 
and promos, 

**! the Intention of the early builders of the church, the 
rfgttbi^e, or atrium, was regarded as that portion of the 
Hacred building which was appropriated to those who had 
nut been received into the full standing of members of the 
^ Imrch of Christ. 

C. S. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 186. 
2- In anat.i (a) A part of the labyrinth of the 
^ar, the common or central cavity, between the 
^♦njueireular canals and the cochlea, comrauni- 
' atmg pennaueutly with the former, and tempo- 
1 ariiy or permanently with the latter, from the 
membranous cavity of which it is gen- 
♦ rally shut off subsequently, opening into the 
or middle ear by the fenestra ovalis, 
jyhich, however, is closed in life by a membrane. 
*^‘6 cuts under eori and temporal. (6) A trian- 
guiar space between the nymphie or labia mi- 
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vestry 


nora of the human female and some anthropoid 
apes, containing the orifice of the urethra, or 
meatus urinarius. More fully called vestibule 
of the vulva and vestihulum vaginw. {c) A part 
of the left ventricular cavity of the neart, ad- 
joining the root of tho aorta. — 3, In zoiil. : (a) 
A depression of the body-wall of sundry infu- 
sorians, as Paramecium and NoctUuea, leading 
to the oral and sometimes also to the anal aper- 
ture, and thus coiiiiected, by means of an eso- 
phageal canal, with the (‘mlosarc. 8eo Vof'ti- 
celltty NoctUuea, and cut under Paramecium. (At) 
In polyzoans, an outer chamber of a cell of the 
poljrzoary, which opens on tlie surface, and into 
which, in some forms, the pharynx and anus 
both open — Aortic vestibule. See aorfic.— Com- 
mon sinus of the vestibule, same m utrU'ie, 2 .- Mem- 
branous vestibule, tho menibranuus aae contained 
within the osseous vestibule, in some animals, as in man, 
diviiled into a larger section, the utricle or utriciilus, and 
a lesser, the saccule or sacculiis.- Osseous vestibule, 
the Imny cavity in the petrosal Imne. in nearly all ver- 
tebrates inclosed by the prootic, epiotic, and opisthutic 
bones, and inclosing the membranous vestibule.— p^a- 
mid of the vestibule. See pyramid. — Utricle of the 
vestibule. See utnc^c.— Vestibule of the larynx, that 
part of the laryngeal cavity which lies above the false 
Vocal cords.— -Vestibnle of the mouth, the cavity of til 0 
mouth outside of tho tooth, technically called veftibulum 
Vestibule of the pharsmz, the fauces; the pas- 
sage from the mouth to the pharynx, bounded laterally l>y 
the pil lars of the fauces. — vestibule Of the vulva. See 
def. 2 (&). - Vestibule traba. See ventiOule, V. t. - Sjm. 1. 
See deilnltiouB of porch, portico, hall, lobby, poMaye. 

vestibule (vcH'ti-bul), v. t.; pret. and pp. res- 
tibulcd, ppr. vestihuHng. [< vestibule, ?/.J To 
provide with a vestibule — Vestibuled train, a 
w^in of parlor-cars each of which is provided with a 
vestibule " at each end — that Is, a part of the platform 
is so inclosed at tho sides that when the curs are coii- 
noctod together a continuous passage from car to ciir is 
formed. [IJ. 8.] 

Ve8tibuluin(ves-tib'u-lum),w.; p\.t)estibuhf (-Iji). 
[Nh.: nee vestibule.Ji ' In anat. and zoUh, a vi’‘H- 
tibnle. — AquSBductUS vesMbuli. See aqnmductue. - 
PyramlB vestibuU. See t^yramU.^%e9i^B. vestlbull. 
See ecala. — UtrlcUlUS vestlbulL Same us utricle, 2.— 
Vestlbulum oris, the vestibule of the mouth (which sec, 
under Vestibulum VaginSB. Same as veMi- 

bide, 2 (6). 

vestigatef (ves'ti-gat), v. t. [< L. vesNgaius, 
pp. of vestigare, track, trace out, iresliginm, a 
footprint, track; see vestige. Cf. nwesUgate,] 
To invostigtit.'*. 

vestige (vcs'tij), n. [< F. vestige = Sj). Pg. 
It. imtigioy < L. vestigium, footstep, footprint, 
track, tlie solo of the foot, a trace, mark.] 

1. A footprint.; a footstep; a track; a trace; 
hence, a mark, impression, or appearance of 
something which is no longer present or in ex- 
istence; a sensible evidence or visible sipi of 
something absent, lost, or perished; remains of 
something jiassed away. 

Scarce any trace remaining, vestiye gray, 

Or nodding column on the desert shore, 

To point where Corinth, or where Athens stood. 

ThomMon, Llliorty, ii. 
I could discover no imtijeH of common houses in Den- 
dora inoi’o than in any other of the great towns in lOgypt. 

tiruce. Source of tho Nile, 1. 105. 
What vectvjes of liberty or property have they left? 

liurkc, Kev. in Franco. 

2. In hiol.y any vestigial organ or tissue, having 

little or no utility, but corresponding to a use- 
ful part existing in some lower animal. See 
vestigial and rudiment, ^ooiraceA. 

vestii^a, n. Plural of vestigium. 

vestigial (ves-tij'i-al), a. [< L. vestigium, foot- 
print (see vestige), ^ -ah'] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a vestige ; like a mere trace 
of what has been; also, rudimentary. In biol- 
ogy vestigial has a specific application to those organs or 
structures which are commonly called rudimentary, and 
are rudlmentaiy in fact, but which are properly regard- 
ed, not as beginnings or incipient states, but as remains 
of parts or structures whicli have been better developed 
in an earlier stage of existence of the same organism, or 
in lower preceding organisms, and have aborted or atro- 
phied, or become otherwise reduced or rudimental in the 
evolution of the individual or of tho species. Thus, the 
parovaria, the canals of (jartner, the male womb, the ura- 
chus, and the round ligament of the liver are vestigial 
structures with reference to the Wolffian l>odleB and al- 
lantois of the fetus ; the thymus of the adult is vestigial 
with reference to that structure in tho infant ; the ver- 
miform appendix of the colon is vestigial with reference 
to the very large ca'ciim of a ruminant; the stunted cora- 
coid process of the scapula of a mammal is a vestigial 
structure with reference to tho largo articulated coracoid 
bone of u bird. Vestigial structures of any kind, or the 
remains of wtmt has been, are to be carefully distin- 
guished from rudimentary structures, or the begiTining 
of what is to lie (as fully explained under rudimentary:). 
They are very significant biological facts, of which much 
use has been made by Darwin and other modem evolution- 
ists in tracing lines of descent with modification and deter- 
mining probable ancestry.— Vestigial fold, a projection 
of the pericardium over the root of the left lung, caused by 
a cord which is the remains of the nearly obliterated duc- 
tus Cuvieri, or sinus of Cuvier, of the fetus.— Vestigial 


musdle, a muscle, like those of the external ear, which is of 
use in the lower animals, but poorly developed and scarce- 
ly functional In man.s8sm. Abortive, etc. See rudimm> 
tary. 

vestigiary (voB-tn'i-a-ri), a. [< L. vestigium, 
footprint, 4* -ary.} Vestigial. 

vestigillin (vos-’tij'i-um), n.; pi. vesttgw (-ft). 
[L. ; so© vestige. ) In anat., a vestige ; a vesti- 
gial structure of auy kind ; a trace, as tl^e pit 
which marks the closed foramen ovale between 
the right and left anricles of the li ear t.— Vesti- 
gium roramlnls ovalis, the fovea or fossa ovalis.— Ves- 
Uigia rerum, traces of things. Sec the quotation. 

It is not to be doubted that those motions which give 
rise to sensation leave in tho brain changes of its sub- 
stance which answer to what Haller ctdled ** vestigia 
rerum,*' and to what that great thinker, David Hartley, 
termed “Vibratiuncules.” 

Huxley, Address before the British Associatiuii at Bel- 

Ifa8t,'l874. 

vestimentt, n. An obsolete variant of vestment. 

vesting (ves'ting), n, [< rest 4- Cloth 

especially made for men’s waistcoats; most 
commonly in the plural. 

Vestiture (ves'ti-tur), n. [< L. vestire, pp. ves- 
titus, dross, clothV (see vest), + -ure. Cr. ves- 
ture, imfestifure,} If. Tho manufacture or prep- 
aration of cloth, if. Parke. — 2t. Investiture. 
— 3. In zobL, the hairs, scales, etc., covering a 
surface : as, the vestiture of the thorax of an in- 
sect. 

vestlet (vest'let), n. [< vest + -let.'] A tubie- 
olous soa-auemoiie of the genus Cerianthus, as 
C. borealis, it is not fixed to any support, and remarka- 
bly resembles a ceph- 
nlobraiiehiuie worm, 
having a lung, smooth, 
slender body or stalk 
tapering to a free base, 
and surmounted by a 
large donhh^ wreath of 
tentacles. Tho stem is 
a tube secreted by the 
polyp and investing it 
(whence the name). It 
is C or 8 inches long, 
and the wreath ex- 
pands an Inch or mon*. 

See Cerianthus, aiid 
compare out under Bit- 
waruda. 

vestment (vest'- 
metit), n. [For- 
merly also vesti- 
ment, ves lament; < 

ME. vest erne nt, < 

OF. vestementy F. 
v6tvmeut = Hp. ves- 
tnneniOy m., vesti- 
meuta, f., = Pg. vestimenta = It. vestimento, m., 
vestimeniUy 1’., < Jj. restimenlum, clothing,oovor- 
iiig, < clothe: see t’ftvf, r.] 1, A cover- 

ing or garment ; some part of clothing or dress ; 
an arti<*le of clothing ; especially, some part of 
outer clothing; specifically, a ceremonial or 
official robe or garment. 

Hir veHtimente which that they were. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2090. 

The judges in their vestments of state attended to give 
advice on imints of law. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 



Vustlel (r rrtaoihuv herealiO, one 
third iiaturdi bize. 


2. Kcctes. . (a) One of the garments worn, in ad- 
dition to the cassock and ordinary dress, by the 
clergy and their assistants, choristers, etc., dur- 
ing divine service and the administration of the 
sacraments; especially, one of the garments so 
worn by the c€*lebrant, deacon, and subdeacon 
during the celebration of the eucharist; spe- 
cifically, the chasuble, or tlie cliasuble with the 
other e'ucharistio garments and ornaments, es- 
pecially the amice, stole, and maniple. From 
monumental and other evidence it appears tnat the type 
of the principal ecclesiastical veHtineiits has always been 
nearly the same; that this agreed on the whole with the 
general style of dross among Greeks. Bumans, and Orien- 
tals; and that in certain respects it agreed with official 
rather than common civil ilress and with Syrian rather 
than Greek or Homan costume. (/;) One of the cloths 
or coverings of the altar. 

vestral (ves'tral), a. [< restr-y 4- -aL] Of or 
pertaining to a vestry. 

vestrify (ves'tri-fi), r. prot. and pp. vestri- 
jiedy ppr. vestrify ing. [< vestry 4- -fy.] To 
iiiako a vestry of, or make like a vestiy ; turn 
into a vestry. [Bare.] 

In the debate in the House of rotiirnons on the Uedis- 
trihutiun of Seats Bill, Dec. 4, 1884, Mr. (iiapliri said it 
would “tend to ventri/y the House of ( ’ominous.*’ 

N. and Q., Cth sen, XI. 6. 

vestry (veK'tri). ?<. ; pi. (-triz). [< ME. 

vestryc, < OF. ^vestairic (?), vestiaire, F. vesti- 
aire, < L. vesttarium, a wardrobe ; see vestiary. 
For the terminal form, ef. sertry,] 1. A room, 
or sometimes a Hoparate building, attached to 
a church, where tno vestments of tho clergy, 
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and sometimes the sacred vessels and other 
treasures of the church, are kept, sach an apart* 
ment is also called aaeritty or vutry^room. It is now, 
in Anglican churches, generally under the same roof with 
the church, and is usually placed at one side of the chan- 
eel. 

A vetlry or sanctuary, on the Gospel side of the altar. 

J, Fergwmn, Hist. Arch., 1. 426. 

2. In non^iturgieal churches^ a room or build- 
ing attached to a cliurch, and used for the 8ab- 
bath-school, the weekly prayer-meetings, reli- 
gious services, etc.; a chapel. — 3. In Kng, 
eceles, laWy and in Amer, colonial law: (a) A 
meeting of the inhabitants or ratepayers of a 
parish for the despatch of the official business 
of the parish, (h) A meeting or a board con- 
sisting of representatives of the ratepayers at 
large, all of whom are entitled to vote in their 
election, it is not essential to the validity of the meet- 
ing that it be held in the vestry, or even in connection with 
the church-building. The geuerul charge of the chur(;h 
property is intrusted to the vestry, togetiier with certain 
administrative duties respecting the parish, such as the 
care of the poor, and sometiinea tiie paving and lighting 
of the streets, etc. 

The farmcis whom he met nt vetttry. 

T. Huffhex, Tom Hrown at Itugby, 1. 8. 

4, In tlu^ Prol. Kpis. f 7/. in the United States 
of Amei*ica, a comniittee (chosen annually by 
the members of the congregation) who, in con- 
junction with the churchwardens, manage its 
tem(>oral affairs. The time and manner of electing 
the vestrymen, and their riglits and duties, are different in 
different dioceses, being determined tty dio<^san regula- 
tions. The vestry has a general charge of the tempoiuli- 
ties of the church, and, in the case of a vacancy in ifie pas- 
torate, is the olhciul representative of the parish ; but it 
exercises no ecclesiastical control over the rector, either 
In his administration of the spiritual affairs of the church 
or in the conduct of its services. It nominates tlie rec- 
tor of the parish, subject to the approval of the bisliop.— 
Oommon veitiy, an assembly of the ratepayers at largo. 
— Select vestry, a board consisting of representatives of 
the ratexiayers : sometimes called udeof vegtrjf only when 
renewed hy tilling its own vacancies, and genercu wntrg 
when 111 led by electiuti by the ratepayers at large. 

▼estry-board (veH'tri-bdrd), n. Same as vha- 
tryy 3 , 4 . 

▼estry-clerk (veR'tri-kl^^rk), n. An officer 
chosen by the vestry, who keeps the parish ac- 
counts and books, 

▼estrydom (ves'tri-dum), n, [< vestry + -dom.’] 
The system of the government of parishes by 
vestries. 

Kcliovcd from the incubus of omnipotent vatrydim. 

Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1886. (JRncyc. Diet.) 

▼astryman (ves'tri-man), n.; pi. vestrymen 
(-men). A member of a vestry. 

YOBtry-rooin (ves'tri-rOm), n. Same as vestryyX. 

yesta (ves'til), a. [F., pp. of vestiTy clothe : see 
vesty p.] In her.y same as nwestu, 

yostnral (ves't^-al), a. [< vesture 4- -«/.] 
Pertaining or relating to vesture or dress. 

The veetural I'issiie ... of woollen or other cloth 
which Man’s Soul wears as its outnuist wrappage and 
over-all. Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, i. 1. 

yaatore (ves'tur), n. [< me. vesturCy < OF. ves- 
ture, vesUturey <. ML. ^vestituray < L. vesUrey 
olotne: see vest.'} 1. Garments in general; 
especially, the dress or costume worn at one 
time by any person. 

1 am a maid, and as hy my nature 
And by my semblant and by veeture 
Myn handes ben iiat shapeii for a knyf. 

ClMiieer, Good Women, 1. 2601. 

As a venture shalt thou fold them up, atid they shall bo 
changed. Heb. i. 12. 

Madam, with your pardon, 

I kiss your venture. B. Jomon, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

2. That which invests or covers; covering gen- 
erally; envelop; integument. 

The napless vesture of humility. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 2ri0. 
8. In old law: (a) All, except treos^lhat gi'ows 
on or forms the covering of land : as, the ves- 
ture of an acre. 

The protlts and advantages of the venture and herbage 
of the garden called the Halgarth. 

Quoted ill ChUd'n BaUadn, V. 120. 

But the best ground is knowneby the vesture it beareth, 
as by the greatuesse of trees, or abundance of woods. 

Capt. John SmUh, Works, 1. lin. 

(&) Investiture; seizin; possession. »Byn. 1 and 

See raiment 

yesture (ves'tur), v. t.; pret. and pp. vestured, 
ppr. vesturing. [< vesturcy n.] To put vesture 
or clothing on ; clothe ; robe ; vest. 

Wyllyngo furthermore that he ahuld bee honourably re- 
oeaued and vestured with silke. 

H. Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. a09>. 

We never tired of the graceful women walking through 
the streets vestured in garments of barbaric tint. 

Lathrop, Spanlah Vlataa, p. 67. 


yeftnrer (ves'tgr-fer), n, [< vesture 4* -eri.] 
1. Eoeles.y a subordinate omoer who has chaiye 
of the ecclesiastical vestments. — 2. A sub- 
treasurer of a collegiate church or cathedral. 
Jjee. 

Vesuyian (ve-su'vi-an), a, and n. [s F. V^su- 
vicH, < L. Vesuvius def.).] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Mount Vesuvius, a volcano near Na- 
ple.s; resembling Vesuvius; volcanic. 

n. n. [1. c.l 1. In mineral, y same as vesuvi- 
anite. — 2. A kind of match, used for lighting 
cigars, etc. ; a fusee. Also Vesuvius. 

Lord Stoepleton Kildare, in the act of lighting a cheroot, 
dropped the Vesuvian incontinently, and stood staring at 
Isaacs, . . . lyhile the match sputtered and smouldered 
and died away In the grass by the door. 

F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, xl. 

yesuyianite (ve-su'vi-an-it),«. [< Vesuvian 4- 
-ite^.] A mineral occiiirmg in tetragonal crys- 
tals of a brown to green color, rarely yellow 
or blue, it is a silicate of aluminium, calcium, and 
iron, and was first found on Mount Vesuvius (whence the 
name). Alao called idocrose and i^sran. Xanthlte, cypriiie, 
and wilulte are varieties. 

yesuyiate (ve-su'vi-at), v. i . ; pret. and up. ve- 
suviated, ppr. vesuviating. To burst forth as a 
volcanic eruption. [Rare.] 

It venuviates. This sudden heat in the atmosphere has 
something to do with the eruption of the mountain which 
kUled Pliny the elder. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, 1. 166. 


yesnyin, yesuyine (ve-su'vin), n. Bismuth 
brown. It is used as* a stain in histological 
examinations. See hrown. 
yesuylUB (ve-su'vi-us), n. Same as vesuviariy 2. 
Vesuyius-salt (ve-su'vi-us-salt), n. Same as 
aphthitalite. 

yet (vet), n. A colloquial contraction of veter- 
inary (surgeon). 

Great pains are taken with the shoeing, which is under 
the direct charge of the accomplished vet employed by 
that department. The Atlantic, Lx vl. 114. 

yeta (ve'ta), n. A condition characterized by 
nausea, throbbing headache, and vertigo, often 
experienced by unacclimatized persons in the 
punas or elevated table-lauds of Peru and Bo- 
livia. Also called pmm. 
yetanda (ve-tan'dR), n.pl. [Neut. pi. gerundive 
of vetare, forbid: see veto.} Things to be for- 
bidden or prohibited. 

In general design as well as in details this work fWiu- 
staiilcy’s Kddystonc Light] must be placed among the ve- 
tanda of maritime engineering. Eneyc. Brit., XlV. 615. 


yetch ( vech), n. [Also fitch, fetch H) ( see fitch l ) ; 
< MP]. veche, tdm fechcy ficche, < OF. veche, vesse, 
later vesce, F. vesce = Sp. veza = It. vezsa, veccia 
= OHG. wiceha, MHG. G. wicke = D. wikke = 
Sw. vicker = Dan. vikke, < L. vicia, vetch, = Gr. 
jiiKiovy vetch; akin to vineia, vinca, pervinca (see 
per twinkle^), i vineire (yvic), bind; cf. hmd =s L. 
vitisy a vine, vimeuy a pliant twig, < riy bind: see 
vitiSy vincy withy.} A plant of the genus Vicia ; 
the tare. The species are mostly climbing herbs of mod- 
erate height ; many of them are useful as wild or cultivated 
forage-plants. The common vetch, the species most large- 
ly cultivated, is V. 
natu'a. (Seefar«u.) 

V. peregrina and 
V. eordata are an- 
nuals grown in 
Italy ; and V, (AV- 
vum) Frvilia of 
the Mediterranean 
region, known as 
Mack hitter-vetch, 
is grown as a for- 
age-plant on cal- 
careous soils. V. 
tetrasperma. the 
lentil tare, is said 
to be better than 
the common vetch 
for sandv ground, 
and V. hirsuta, the 
tare-vetoh, and V. 
wUcarata approach 
it in value. The 
wood-vetch, V. syl- 
vatica, the bush- 
vetch, V. sepium, 
and the tufted 
vetch, V. Cracea, 
are perennials use- 
ful ill pastures. 

The oommon bean 
of Europe is of 
the vetch genus, V. 

Faba. (Heebeoni.) 

Tlic name is extended to some kindred plants of otlier 
genera.— Bastard ]iatobet>vetoh, BisemUa Peleoinus, 
a diffuse leguminous herb, the only species of Its genus, 
having linear pods, whUola are extremely flattened con- 
trary to the valves, thtri bearing two false keels which 
are sinuate-dentate.— Bostord Tfttdl, a plant of the for- 
mer genus PhmM, now included in ArirupaftM.— Blttw 
vetdb. See Mlter-eefeA.— Bladd«r*V«tflih. Sameasdew- 
tard vetch: the name referring to the Inflated pods.— 
Bull TftdlL See def.— dllwUlIf Tftell, an annual 



The Upper Part of the Stein with Flowersi and 
1. eaves of Vetch sativa). 

a, flower. 
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herhb Luthyrus asMsuf, estenslvidy grown In slnilhein 
Europe as a forage-plant and for its seeds, wtitoli a«e used 
like tbase of the oniok-pea. Ita eultivstkm has aome- 
timea been prohibited, aa ita continuoua uae la aald to In- 
duce paralyats of the legs in man and animali.— Ormin 
vetdb. See grass-ericA.- Hairy vetOlL Same aa tart- 
vsteA.— HatOlMt yetdh. See hatehet‘Vetoh.—moain or 
horuahUVfltcAfHippcicrspis comesa: ao named from iu 
curved pods, which were credited with drawing the shoes 
of horses that tread upon it : hence also called wuhoe-the- 
horse. See BippoerepU.^EXAMS VfltdlL See kidney- 
vetcA.— Llcorloe-Vtm, a milk-vetch, Astragahu glyey- 
phyllus, having a sweet root— BUlk vatOb* See tnftt- 
vstcA.— Benaltivo Jolnt-vatdll, a plant of the genus 
jEschynomme. The pod Is Jointed, and the leaves in 
some species are sensitive.— Tora-vetoh, the hairy vetch 
or tare, Vicia Airsufa.— Tufted Vitch, Vicia Cracea, a 
species found in the northern Old World and eastern 
North America, climbing 2 or 8 feet high, and bearing 
clusters of blue flowers, turning purple. See def.— Wood- 
vetch. See def. 

yetchling (vech'ling), n. [< vetch 4- -lingi-.} 
In hot,, a name given loosely to plants of the 
genus Lathyrus. The meadow-vetohling is L. 
pratensis, a plant difficult to eradicate, but use- 
ful for forage. 

yetchy (veen'i), a, [< vetch 4- -yi.] Consist- 
ing or vetches or of pea-straw ; abounding with 
vetches. 


A vetehy bed. 


Spenser, Bhep. Cal., September. 


yeteran (vet'e-ran), a. and n. [= F. v4t4ran. 
n., = 8p. Pg.!*.' veterano, a. and n., < L. vete- 
ranusy old, aged, that has been lon^ in use (in 
rural language, of cattle, slaves, vines, etc.), 
esp., of soldiers, old, experienced, < vetus (ve- 
ter-)y also voter, old, aged, that has existed a 
long time, lit. ^advanced in years, ^ akin to ve- 
lerina, f., veterinum. (usually in pi.), a beast of 
burden, prob. orig. * a beast a year old' or more, 
and to vitulus, a calf, lit. *a yearling' (>ult. E. 
veal)y < ^vetus (^veter-), a year, = Gr. frog (ere-), 
orig. ^Firog (Ferro-), a year; cf. Skt. vat8a, a, 
year. P'rom the samo L. source are ult. invet- 
erate, veterinary, and (< L. vitulus) E. veal, vel- 
lum.} I, a. 1. 6rown old in service. — 2. Hence 
■—(a) Practised and skilful, (h) Entitled to 
consideration and allowance on account of long 
service, (c) In milit. matters, j)ractised and ac- 
customed to war, as distin^ished from raw, 
newly enlisted, etc. A veteran soldier is one who has 
been through one or more campaigns, and has gained the 
steadiness and confidence which make him a trustwortliy 
soldier. 


The veteran warrior, with nearly a century of years upon 
his head, had all the fire and animation of youth at the 
prospect of a foray. Irving, Granada, p. 108. 

3. Long-continued; of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of a veteran or veterans. 


Great and veteran service to the state. Longfellow. 

II. w. One long practised^ and therefore 
skilled and trustworthy, or entitled to consider- 
ation on account of past services; especially 
(mint.), a veteran soldier. See I., 2 (c). 

Superfluous lags the veVran on the stage. 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes 1. 808. 

The long-trained veteran scarcely wincing hears 
The infallible strategy of volunteers 
Making through Nature's walls its easy breach. 

Lowdl, Agassis, lU. 6. 

yeteran (vet'e-ran), V. i. [< veteran, a.} Same 
as veteranize." ftJolloq., if. 8.] 
yeteranize (vere-ran-iz), v.; pret. and pp. vet- 
eranized, ^r. veteranizing. [< veteran 4- 4ze.} 
I. trans. To make veteran. 


During the civil war In the U. S. the proportion was at 
first a little over three pieces for one thousand Infantry, 
but as the latter became more veteranited this was reduced. 

Johnson's Cyc. (revised ed.), 1. 266. 

n. intrans. To re^nlist for service as a sol- 
dier: often abbreviated to veteran. [Colloq., 
tJ. 8.] 

yeterlnarian (vet^e-ri-na'ri-^), «. [< veteri- 
nary 4- -an,} One wlio practises the art of treat- 
ing disease and injuries in domestic animals, 
surgically or medically. 

The second assertion, that an horse hath no gall, is very 
general, not only swallowed by the people and common 
farriers, but also received by good veierinarians, and some 
who have laudably discoursed upon horses. 

Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., iti. 2. 

To the veterinarian a knowledge of the comparative anat- 
omy of the domestic animals is essential to the study of 
th^ diseases. Bneyc. Brit., VI. 225. 

yeterinary (vet'e-ri-ua-ri), a. and n. [=r F. 
v4t4rinaire =s 8p. I^g. It. veterinario, < L. veieri- 
narius, of or belonging to beasts of burden, 
hence a cattle-doctor, < veterina (sc. hestia). 
veterinum (sc. animal or jumentum t), beast of 
burden: see veteran.} I. a. Of or pertaining 
to domestic animals; specifically, jiertaining to 
the surgical or medical treatment of domestic 
animals, espeoially of horses and eattle: as, a 
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surgeon $ veterinary medioiue; a vet^ 
^wiry college or school. ^ ^ . 

n, n*; pi. w<»r<»MirMW (-riz). A veterinarian, 
vetiver (vet'i-ver), n. [= F. vStiver, v4tyver 
(NIi. veUveria), < E. Ina. vitivayr (Littr^), a 
name given to the roots of the plant,] The 
ouscus-grass, Andropogon aquarrosus (A, muri- 
mtua), of India, the horous roots of which are 
made into tatties (see tatty^). The roototook and 
rootlets have a strong persistent odor compared to myrrh, 
and yield vetiver-oil, of modern use hi European perfumery. 
In India an infusion is used as a cooling medicine, 
veto (ve'to), ». [s= P, veto, < L. veto, I forbid 
(Hee def.), Ist pers. pres. ind. act. of vetare, 
forbid, prohibit, oppose, hinder.] 1. In a con- 
stitutional government, the right vested in one 
branch of it to negative the determinations of 
another branch; specifically, the right, under 
constitutional restrictions, of the executive, as 
a king, a president, or a ’governor, to reject a 
bill passed by the legislature ; also, the act of 
exercising this right. This power Is often traced to 
the privilege enjoyed by the Roman tribunes of annul- 
ling or suspending any measures of the senate, decree 
of A magistrate, etc., the word veto (I forbid) having been 
at least occasionally used by the tribune in such a case. 
This power of the tribunes was properly called inh'r- 
cautio The attempt on the pgrt of Louis XVI. of France 
to exercise the veto assurea to him by the Constitution 
of 1791 was one of the causes of the revolutionarv move- 
ments of 1792, which at once dethroned the king and 
overturned the Constitution. In Great Britain the power 
of the crown is confined to a veto, a right of rejecting 
and not resolving, and even this right has become prac- 
tically obsolete, the last occasion of its exercise being 
in the reign of William III. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives atul the Senate, 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to the l*resi- 
dent of the United States. If he approve, he shall sign it ; 
but if not, he shall return it with his Objections to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the Objections, to the other House, by 
which it shall likewise bo reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. ... If 
any Bill shall not be returned bv the President within ten 
Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been present- 
ed to him, the Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if ho 
had signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjournment 
prevent its Return, in which ('ase it shall not be a l.aw.'’ 
(Article I. Sec, 7.) Most of the State Constitutions have a 
similar provision. 

A man who might be afraid to defeat a law by his single 
veto might nut scruple to return it for re-consideration. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, Mo. 7.'!. 

Afterwards the veto message of President Jackson put 
an end to legislation upon local routes. 

T. II. ttenton, Thirty Years, I. 26. 

Veio. By this expression (Lat. veto, ‘ I forbid ’) is under- 
stood in public law the constitutional right of the com- 
petent authority, or in republics of the whole people in 
their primary assembly, to protest against a legislative or 
administrative act. and to prevent vimolly, or for the time 
being, the validation or execution of the same. 

E^ieye. Brit, XXIV. 206. 

2. Any right or power of authoritatively forbid- 
ding or effectively negativing, or the t^xorciso 
of such right or power ; prohibition ; interdict. 

On George's intercourse with Amelia he put an instant 
veto. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvili. 

The rector had beforehand put a veto on any Dissenting 
chairman. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv. 

Abaolute veto, a veto without restrictions. — Liberum 
veto, in the former kingdom of Poland, the privilege 
enjoyed by a single member of the diet of invalidating 
any measure.— Pocket veto, fiee pocket— SuepeilBOry 
veto, a veto to which certain conditions are attached.— 
Veto Act, an act passed by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1834, decreeing that no one should 
be admitted a minister of any vacant church if a majority 
of the male heads of families in full communion with the 
church should dissent from his appointment. The Court 
of Mession, and subsequently the llouse of Lords (in 1839), 
declared this act of the assembly to be illegal ; and the 
dissensions that consequently arose within the church 
culminated in the disruption of 1843. 
veto (ve'to), V, t, [< veto, «.] To forbid author- 
itatively ; specifically » to negative by exercis- 
ing the constitutional right of veto : as, to veto 
a bill. 

vetoer (ve'to-6r), n. One who vetoes. New 
York Weekly' Tribune, Oct. 24, 1888, p. 1. 
vetoist (v6'to-ist), n. [< vcU> + -wL] One who 
exercises the right of veto ; a vetoer. 
VettOTlin gun. See gun^. 

Vetterlin repeating rifle. See rifled. 
vettixra (vet-to'rfi), n. [It., = F. voiture, < L. 
reetura, a carrying, carriage : see vecture.'] An 
Italian four-wheeled candage. 
vettariao (vet-tv-re'no), n. ; pi. vetturini C-ni). 

vettura, a carriage : see vettura.'] In Italy, 
one who lends for hire a vettura or carriage, or 
<ii^v©8 such a vehicle. 

Vetust (vf-tust')y «. [< L. vetustm, aged, old, 
^ vetusj old: see veteran.'] Old; ancient. 


▼e^lairet, n. [OF., < Flem. vogheleery fowling- 
piece, < voghely a bird ; see fiwt^,] A small 
cannon, lo^ed by a movable chamber fitted 
into the breech, used in Europe in the sixteenth 
century : same as fowler, 2. Also vogUr. 
veuve (y6v), n. [F.] Any bird of the genus 
Viduay in a broad sense, or of the subfamily 
Viduin^e; a whidah-bird. See Vidua. 
vew (vu), n. [Also view and vewe (Halliwell).] 
The yew, Taxua baccata. Britten and Holland. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

vex (veks), V. [< F. vexer = Sp. Pg. vexavy < L. 
vexare, shake, jolt, hence distress, orig. shake 
in canying, freq. of where, carry : see vehicle.] 

1. trans. 1. To make angry by little provoca- 
tions; excite slight anger or displeasure in; 
trouble by petty or light annoyances ; irritate ; 
tease; fret; plague; annoy; harass. 

They that vex and unquiet themnelveB with caroB and 
study. Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 11. 

Such an injury would vex a very saint. 

Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 28. 

O, I shall burst if I cut not my lace. I’m bo vext ! 

Dekker and Webder, North ward Ho, ii. 1. 

There I you stumble on the stair, and are vexed at your 
own awkwardness. G. IF. Cvrtw, Pmo ami 1, p lo. 

2. To make sorrowful; grieve; afflict; distress. 

As all offences use to seduce by pleasing, so all piinlsb- 
ments endeavour by vexing to reform transgressions. 

Hooker, Eucles. Polity, v. 72. 
Yet sold they not his Coat; With this, said they. 

As Jacob vexed us. We’ll mx Him again. 

J. BeaumonI, Psyche, i l.'lfi. 

3. To agitate ; disturb; overturn or throw int-o 
commotion; bonce, to dispute ; contest; cause 
to bo discussed: in this sense chiefly used in 
the past participle : as, a vexed (much discussed 
but unsettled) question. 

He was mot even now 

As mad as the vex'd sea. Shak., Lear, iv 4. 2. 

How are endless fields vexed with ploughshares ! 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 1 ft7. 

M ot vexing a question (sottlcxl forever without our votes). 

It. I). IHacJemore, liOrna Duone, xli. 

No thought of stoim the morning vexee yet. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 291. 
sfivn. 1. Annoy, Plagae, etc. (see tease\ provoke, gall, 
chule. — 8. To disquiet. 

II.t intrans. To fret; be teased or irritated; 
feel annoyed, angry, or distressed. 

I do command thee be my slave forever, 

And vex while I laugh at thee. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, iv. 2, 

Prithee, sweet Mistress Dorothy, vex not , how much is 
it [a debt]? Dekker and Webster, Northward Ib», li. 1. 

vex (veks), n. [< rex, p.] A trouble ; a vexation. 
[Scotch.] 

My mother gar’d me learn the Single Corrltch, whilk 
was a groat vex. Scott, Old Mortality, xxxvii. 

A sair vex to mony a . . . l>ody. 

Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwaiiock, xliii. 


vexation (vek-sa'shqn), n. [< F. vexation =r 
8p. rejaeion = Pg. rexatfio = It. rettnarione, < 
L. vexatio(n-), agitation, annoyance, < vexare, 
agitate, vex: see vcor.] 1. The act of vexing, 
annoying, troubling, grieving, or distressing; 
specifieally, a harassing under forms of law; a 
troubling, annoying, or vexing by legal pro- 
cess, as by a malicious suit. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby may have some rea- 
son to eomplain of an untrue charge, yet may ho not well 
call it an unjust vexation. Bacon. 

No noise, no pulling, no vexation wakes tlioe. 

Thy lethargy is such. B. Joivson, Catiline, Hi. 2. 

2. The state o toeing vexed, irritated, grieved, 
or distressed; irritation; sorrow; grief; annoy- 


ance. 


All thy vexations 
Were but iiiy trials of thy love. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 6. 


I'here ’s nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man's own thoughts. 

Webster, White Devil, v. 2. 


One who fails in some simple mechanical action feels 
vexation at his own Inability a vexatwn arising quite 
apart from any importance of the end missed. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 517. 


3. A cause of irritation, annoyance, distress, 
sorrow, or grief; affliction. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

Shak , Rich, ni., Iv. 4. .30.5. 

sSyn. 2. Antfer, Vexation, Iwlignatwn, etc. (see anger^). 
Chagrin, ctc.‘ (sec inortifleation)\ trouide, exasperation, 
chagHn, petulance. 

vexations fvek-sa'shus), a. [< wxati{on) 4- 
-ous.] 1. Causing vexation, annoyance, trou- 
ble, or the like; teasing; annoying; trouble- 
some: as, a vexatious neighbor; a vexatious 
circumstance. 


Twdagnew 

Did they convert a legal claim into a VjfxaUout extor- 
tion? Burke, Rev. in France. 

Continual vexatious wars. South. 

2. Full of trouble or disquiet. 

He leads a vexatious life who In his noblest actions is so 
gored with scruples that he dares not make a step with- 
out the authority of another. Sir K. Digby. 

An administration all new and all vexatious was intro- 
duced. It. Choate, Addresses, p. 54. 

Vexatious suit, in law, a suit begun without probable 
cause, or, by reason of other pending proceedings, super- 
fluous and serving only to vex or annoy. sByn. 1. Irritat- 
ing, provoking. 

vexatioUBly (vek-sa'slms-li), adv. In a vexa- 
tious manner; so as to give annoyance. 
vexatioUSneBS (vek-sa'shns-nes), n. The state 
or character of being vexatious, 
vexedly (vek'sed-li), adv. With vexation ; with 
a sense of annoyance or vexation. Bichardson, 
Clarissa Harlowo, I. Ixix. 
vexedness (vek'sed-ncs), n. Vexation ; annoy- 
ance. Richardson, Sir Charles Crandison, III. xc. 
vexer (vek's^^r), n. [< vex + -cri.] One who 
vexes ; one who irritates or troubles, 
vexil (vek'sil), n. [< L. vexilluw, q. v.] In hot., 
same as vexillum. 
vexilla, n. Plural of vexillum. 
vexillar (vek'si-ljlr), a. [= F. vexillairc = Pg. 
vcxillario, < L. vexillarius, a standard-bearer, 
also one of the senior class of veterans, < vex- 
il lam, a standard: see vexillum.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to an ensign or standard. — 2. In bot, same 
as vexil I ary, 2. — 3. In ornith., of or pertaining 
to tlio vane, web, or vexillum of a feather, 
vexillary (vek'si-la-ri), a. and w. [< L. veari/- 
a standard-bearer: nee vexillar.] I, «. 1, 
Same as vexillar, 1. — 2. In hot., of or pertain- 
ing to the vexillum or standard.- Vexillary esti- 
vation, a mode of estivation in which the exterior petal, 
as in the case of the vexillum, is largest, and incloses and 
folds over the other pchds. 

II. who carries a vexillum; a stan- 

dard-b(‘Hrcr. 

Letters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left c‘rag-carven o'er the streaming Gelt. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

vexillate (vek'si-hit), a. [< vexill(um) + -afcl.] 
Having vi'xill a or pogouia ; webbed or pogoni- 
ate, as a feather. 

vexillation (vek-si-la'shou), w. [< L. vexilla- 
tio(a-), a body of soldiers under one standard, 
a battalion, <. vexillum, a standard: see vexil- 
Inm.] A company of troops under one vexil- 
lum or ensign. 

vexillator (vek'si-la-tor), n. [ML., < L. vexil- 
lum, a standard: Hvo 'rexillum.] A standard- 
bean*r. See the quotations. 

In manner of represen tutiun there was no essential dif- 
feience between the perfornianceof a morality and that of 
a mlnicle ; the pageants used for one were used for the 
other; vexUlators prochiiined the intended performance, 
and tile performers went from place to place, in both 
cases A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 58. 

The prologue to this curious drama i“0orpuB Uhristl”] 
is delivered liy three persons, who speak alternately, and 
arc called vexulators. Strutt, Spurts and l^ostimos, p. 229. 

vexillum (vek-sirum), n . ; jd. vexilla (-ft)* [L., 

a military (msign, a standard, banner, flag, also 
a company, < vchere, carry: see vex, vehiele.] 
1. In Rom. antiq.: (a) Strictly, the standard 
of a maniple; hence, any military standard, 
whatever its character, ex(*.ept tlie eagle of the 
legion. (/>) The troops collected under a vex- 
illiim; a company; a troop; any body of sol- 
diers serving under an ensign separate from 
that of the legion ; hence, under the empire, the 
body of veteran soldiers eonnected with a le- 
gion who, having served sixteen years in the 
legion, were detached under a vexiflum of their 
own, with special jirivileges, for tlieir remain- 
ing foul* years of service. These vexilla aver- 
aged from 500 to 000 in strength. — 2. Keclea.x 
(a) A processional banner; also, a processional 
<u*OHs. (h) A kind of flag or pennon attached 
by a cord to the u])])cr part of a bishop^s pastoral 
staflF. It is folded round the staff, to prevent the metal 
of which the statf is made, or with which it is mounted, 
from being tarnished t)y tin; moisture of the hand. Also 
orariurn, sudarium, veil. 

3. In her., same as banderole, 1 {h). — 4. In 
hot., the standard, or large i^osterior petal, of 
a pa}>ilionaceous flower. It is external, and 
wrapped around the others in the bud. Also 
vexil. S(*e cut under papilionaceous. — 6. In 
ornith., a ))ogoniunj, web, or vane of a feather; 
also, both wchs together with the rachis upon 
which they are borne. Also called standard. 

vexingly (vek'sing-li), adv. In a vexing man- 
ner; HO as to vex, tease, or irritate, 
vexingness (vek^sing-nes), n. The character 
or state of being vexing. 
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Vibnmiim 


So ittniiMtsnd vibrant with commerce and sMulatton. 
BO ewmBB ^ Crntury, Hvi. 828. 

2 . Of sounds, resonant; sonorous; character- 
ized by a perceptible vibration; sometimes, 
tremulous. 

<}ally the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 4, 
Her eyes were hrlUlant, her glance was tender, . . . 
her voice was vibrant with feeling. 

C. I>. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 8. 

vibrate (vi'brat), v.; pret. and pp. vibrated, ppr. 
vibrating. [< L. vibratus, pp. of vibrare (> Jt. 
ribrare = Sp. Pg, vibrar = P. vibror), sot in 
tremulous motion, move to and fro, brandish, 
sliake ; cf. Skt. yf vip, tremble.] I, intrans. 

1. To swing; oscillate ; move one way and the 
other; play to and fro, as the pendulum. 

The government would vibrate between the two factions 
(fur such will parties have becoipe) at each successive elec- 
tion. Calhoun, Works, I. 42. 

2. To move in any kind of stationary motion 
under forces of restitution, commonly with a 
ra}>id motion. — 3. To produce a vibratory or 
resonant effect; thrill; quiver: as, a whisper 
vibrates on the ear. 


Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory. Shelley, To . 

Stephen had the fibre of nobleness In him that vibrated 
to her appeal. Oeorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vL 11. 

4. To fluctuate or waver, as between two opin- 
ions. 

II, trans. 1. To cause to move or wave to 
and fro; cause to swing or oscillate: hence, to 
tlirow with a vibratory motion ; hurl. 

That orator [Pericles) of whom (amongst so many that 
tibrated thunderbolts) it was said peculiarly that he thun- 
dered and lightened. De Quineey, Stylo, lii. 

2. To affect with vibratory motion ; cause to 
quiver: as, viirrated breath. — 3. To measure 
or indicate by vibrating or oscillating: as, a 
I»enduliim vibrating seconds. 

Vibratile (vi' bra-til), a, L= vibratUe; as 
vibrate + -i/c.] Capable of vibrating ; suscep- 
tible of being vibrated; vibratory: as, a vibra- 
tile organ : vibratile action or motion.— Vibratile 
anteniie,in entom., antennao which are slender and con- 
stantly quivering or vibrating as the insect moves, as in 
the Jehneumonidm and some other Hymenoptera. — Vibra- 
tile cell, a ciliated cell. —Vibratile epithelium, epi- 
thulimii composed of ciliated cells. - Vibratile mem- 
brane. See membrane, 

vibratility (vi-bra-iil'i-ti), n. [< vibratile 4- 
-ifj/.] The property or si ate of being vibratile ; 
disposition to vibration or oscillation, 
vibration (vi-bra'shpn), w. [< F. vibration = 
8p. vihracion = Pg. "vibraqMo = It. vibrazkmv, 
< L. vihraUo{n-), a shaking or brandishing, < 
r ///rare, shake, vibrate : see v/hrafe.] 1. The 
act of vibrating ; a movement to and fro; oscil- 
lation ; honco, fluctuation in general : as, a vi- 
bration of opinion. 

The late proceedings seem to be producing a decisive 
vibration in our favor. 

Jefferson, To James Madison, Correspondence, I. .300. 
Like the groat curds of a haro, in loud and solemn vibra- 
tmie. Longfellow, Evangeline, 11. 4. 

In Virginia there had been a great mbratwn of opinion. 

Bancroft, Hist. (3onst., ll. SM. 

2 . In physics, an oscillating, reciprocating, or 
any kind of stationary motion made by a body, 
as a pendulum, musical cord, elastic plate, or 
mass of air, when forced from the position, 
tigure, or volume of equilibrium, under the in- 
fluence of forces of restitution . When the reclpro- 
(^ating movement is comparatively slow, as that of a 
pendulum, which is produced by the action of gravity on 
the whole mass of the body, the term oscillation is com- 
monly used, while the term vibration is generally con- 
nned to a motion with rapid reciprocations or revolutions, 
as that of a sonorous body, which proceeds from the at- 
tractions (with perhaps some repulsions) of the molecules 
of the body on each other when a disturbance takes place 
"^Jbelr state of equilibrium. In the case of a vibrating 
string or rod, the vibrations are distinguisheil as trans^ 
bingitudinai, according to the direction of the 
oscillating movement relatively to the length of the sono- 
>*008 body. The term vti^aUon is also applied to the 
motion (generally an elliptical revolution) which is pro- 
•meed i^ong the particles of a fluid or ethereal medium 
When their cqaillbrium is disturbed by any impulse, by 
Which means waves or undulations are caused. In all 
one complete vibration means the double movement 
of the particle or vibrating b^y to and fro about the poai- 
j ion of equilibrium, while the movement forward and 
oackwHTd on one side only is a half-vibration. The laws 
, yoratory motion form the foundation of the theories 
•U'viaed by modem science to account for the phenomena 
of acoustics and optics. See eound^, and unaiUatory the- 
^Ii0ht (under lighti, IX also cuts under nodal and eo- 


of polarisation demonstrated . . . that 
ihe vibraHons of light take place at right angles to the 
urection of the rays. Lommel, li^t (traiiaX p. 351. 

In med., unme m fremitus. — 4. In nat. hist., 
Movement to and to, especially when quick, 


continuous, regular, and of little amplitude; a 
quivering or shivering motion ; tremulousuess ; 
tremor: as, the vibration of aspen-leaves on 
their compressed petioles in the breeze; the 
vibration of the ear-drum under sound-waves ; 
the vibration of a fly’s wings in flight. The word 
is also somewhat spcciftoally applied to ciliary action, 
or the motion of microscopic bodies, as cilia, flagella, vi- 
bracula, vibrios, sperinatic filaments, and the like, vibra- 
tion being the most obvious activity of such objects, and 
a usual means of locomotion, of ingestion of food, etc. — 
Amplitude of a simple vibration. See amplilude, 
jtoplitude Of vibration, the maximum excursion or 
displacement of a vibrating body or particle from a posi- 
tion of rest.— Free vibration, a vibration whose period 
depends only upon the nature and form of the vibrating 
body : used in contradistinction to forced vibration, when 
the period is more or less inodiiled by some outside influ- 
ence, as the vibrations of a neighboring body of slightly 
different pitch.— Funipenduloue vibration. See funl 
Harmonic vibration. Same as simple har- 
monic motion (which see, under Aannonte).— Lateral Vi- 
bration. See lateral.— TeiioA Of Vibration, the short- 
est time between instants at which the displacement and 
velocity of the vibrating body are the same both in amount 
and in direction.— Phase Ofvihrations, the time elapsed 
at an assumed aero of time since the passage of the vli/rat- 
ing body through equilibrium divided by the complete 
period of vibration, this quotient being multiplied l>y 

Vibrational (vi-bra'shon-al), a. [< vibration + 
-a/.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of vi- 
bration . 

I'he vibrational impulse may be given as nearly as t>ob- 
Bible at the centre of the mass of air in the resonant i>ox. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXIV. 242, note 1. 

vibratiuncle (vi-bra'ti-ung-kl), w. f< NL. ^vi- 
hratiuneula, dim. of L. vibratio{u-), vibration: 
SCO vibration.'] A small vibration. Also vibra- 
fiuncule. See the quotation under vcstupuni. 

'I'he braiti, not the spinal marrow or nerves, is the sent 
of the soul, as far as It presides over the voluntary mo- 
tions. For the etfleacy «»f the motory vibratiuncles depoiuls 
chiefly on that part of them which is excited witiiin the 
brain. Hartley, Theory of the Human Mind, i. § J{. 

Hartley supposes that the vibrations excited by a sen- 
sory or otlier improssiou do nc»t die away, but are repre- 
sented by smalier vibrations, or vibratiuncles, the porina- 
iionoy and intensity of which are in relation with the fre- 
quency ot repetition of the primary vibrations. 

Huxley, Animal Autumaiism. 

vibratiunculation (vi-bra-ti-ung-k u-la'sliqn ), 
n. [< NL. ^ribrntiuncnla 4- -aiion.] A litllo 
thrill, throb, or throo; a slight shudder; a vi- 
bratiuiK'le. Vouch, Dmmon of Darwin (1885), 
p. 58. [Har«*.l 

vibrative (vi'hra-tiv), a. [■< vibrate + 
Vibrating; vibratory; causing vibration. 

A vibrative motion. Neicton. 

vibrato (ve-brii'to), n. [It., pp. of rihrore, 
vibrato: see tnhrate,] A pulsating effect in 
vocal music produced by the rapid reiteratiou 
of emphasis on a tone, as if under tlie imimlso 
of great emotion . strictly, the vibrato is distinct from 
the tremolo, In that the latter Involves a porceptilde varia- 
tion in pitch ; but in common usage the terms are made 
synonymous. 

vibrator (vi' bra-tor), n. [< NL, vibrator, < L. vi- 
hrare, vibrate : see vibrate.] 1 . In elect, or teleg. , 
a reed the vibrations of M'hich are made to ojkui 
and close the electric circuit and hence trans- 
mit pulsatory currents ; also, a reed acted on 
by j/ulsatory currents by means of an electro- 
magnet, an^ hence made to respon*! to the vi- 
brations of a corresponding reoa sending these 
currents from a distance. See harmonic tele- 
graph, uiidcv telegraph. — 2. In the reed-orgau, 
one of the reeds by which the tone is produced. 
— 3. In prin ting, an inking-roller tliat has a vi- 
brating as well as a rotary movement, which 
aids the distribution of ink on the inkiiig-table 
of a cylinder-press. 

Vibrsitory (Yi'br^to-ri), a. [= F. vibratoirc = 
8p. Pg. vibra tori'o an vibrate + -on/.] 1. Vi- 

brating ; consisting in or belonging to vibration 
or oscillation ; vibrative. 

Vibratory motion of solids, which Is really a molecular 
disturbance, is absorbed by being transformed into.other 
kinds of molecular motion, and so may Anally be trans- 
ferred to the ether. If. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 240. 

2. Causing vibration. 

The smoothness of the oil, and the vibratory power of 
the salt, cause the sense we call sweetness. 

Burke, Hubllme and BeautifiiL 

Vibrio (vib'ri-6), n. [NL. (Cohn),< L. vibrare, 
vibrate: hc«* vibrate.] 1, A genus or form- 
genus of Schizomycetes or bacteria, by some 
authorities regarded as the same as Spirillum. 
They have cylindrical, curved, or spirally wound rigid 
cells, provided at each end with a cillurn. They occur in 
infusions, on teeth, in soa^water, etc. (See Sjdriutim, Schi- 
zomycetes.) The genus is every old one. having been char- 
acterized by O. F. Muller in 1780 as ‘•elongate infusorians 
without external organs," and has included at times vari- 
ous minute animals which have nothing to do with it. 
See def. 8. 


2. n. 0 .; pi. vibnos or vibriones (vib'ri-6z, vib- 
ri-5^nez). j A member of this genus ; a vibrlon ; 
a motile bacterium. — 3f, [/. c.] An animalcule 
like or mistaken for a bacterium, and misplaced 
in the genus Vibrio : an old name of some mi- 
nute nematoids, as those species of Tylenchus 
which infest wheat and cause ear-cockles. 


Vibrion (vib'ri-on), n.; pi. vibriones (vib-ri-6'- 
nez). [< F. vibnon,(. NL. n/>rtV>(n-): see Vib- 
rio,] One of the microscopic motile fllaments 
which maybe developed in organic infusions; 
a vibrio; a motile bacterium. See Vibrio, 1. 

Vibrionid8B(vib-ri-ou'i-de), n, p/. [NL.,< Vib- 
rio(n-) 4“ -*>/«?.] A family of microscopic or- 
ganisms, named from the genus Vibrio, and in- 
cluding some minute nematoid worms which 
were confounded with certain microbes. See 
Vibrio, 3. Also called Vihriouia and Vihrionina, 
and referred to the Infusoria, as by Elirenberg 
and by Dujardin. 

vibrionine (vib'ri-o-nin), a. [< vibrion 4- -ine.] 
Pertaining to or resembling vibrios. 

vibrissa (vi-bris'll), n.; pi. vibrissie (-e). [NL., 
< L. vibrissa, usually in pi. vibrissse, the hairs 
ill the nostrils.] 1 . In mammal . , one of the long, 
stiff bristles which grow upon the upper lip and 
elsewhere upon the head of most mammals ; a 
whisker, as of a cat. They are tactile organs, or feel- 
ers, and are suinetimes called tactile hairs {pili tactOM). 
There Is a popular notion that the whiskers reach out 
Just far enough on each side to enable the animal to judge 
whether a hole or other close passage is large enough for 
it to pass through, and very probably this is true in many 
cases. See cuts under mouse, ocelot, panther, serval, tiger, 
and tiger-cat. 

2. Ill oruith., a rictal bristle; one of the spe- 
cial set of long, slender, bristle-like or bristly 
feathers, devoid of vexilla proper, which grow 
iu a series along each side of tne rictus or gape 
of the mouth of many birds, as flycatchers, 
goatsuck(‘rs, and otluu’s. When very long, as In the 
goatsu(‘kcr, they are sometimes called mtmssm pectinatae, 
and may liave lateral flluinonts, as in the chuck-wiirs- 
widow. The use of the vibrissie is supposed to be to en- 
tangle the legs and wings of Insects, ami thus diminish 
or prevent their straggling when caught, as the bristles 
are oiiserved to lie specially well developed in insectivorous 
birds which take their prey on tlie wing. Bee cuts under 
riaiyrhynchus, flycatcher, goatsucker, and whippoorwiU. 

3. In human anai., one of the hairs which grow 
in tJie nostrils. — 4. Jn entom., one of the pro- 
,l(*eting latc'ral bristles on tht‘ upper border of 
the peristomium or mouth-cavity of certain 
Jhptera. 


[< L. vibrare, 
An instrument 


VibrOBCOpe (vi'hrp-sko])), n. 
vibrate, + (Ir. (TKtmnv, view.] 
for observing, or for registering, vibrations. 
Viburnum (vi-b(‘r'num), n. [NL. (Touniefort, 
1700), < Jj. viburnum, the wayfaring-tree.] 1. 
A genus of gainopetalous plants, of the order 
('oprifoliaeefc ancl tribe Sambueefp. It resembles 
the related genus 
tiamhucus, tlie el- 
der, in Its coryin- 
1)080 or thyrsoid 
inflorescence, but 
is distinguished 
by the absence of 
anypinnately part- 
ed leaves. There 
are about 80 spe- 
cies, natives of the 
nortlicrn hemi- 
sphere and of the 
Andes, with a few 
species elsewhere in 
the Boutheni hemi- 
sphere and in Mad- 
agascar. 'J’hey are 
shrubs or small 
trees, usually with 
opposite branchlets 
and large naked 
buds. The leaves 
arepetioled and op- 
posite, or rarely 
whorled in threes ; 
they are entire, ser- 
rate or dentate, 
rarely lobed. The 
white or pinkish 
corymbs of flowers arc somewhat umbelled or panieled, 
and are axillary or terminal ; the flowers are usually wheel- 
shaped, with five equal lobes, and a one- to three-eelled 
ovary becoming In fruit a dry or fleshy ovoid or globose 
drupe usually one cclled and containing a single com- 
pressed and deeply furrowed seed. The fruit Is edible 
but Insipid In V. Lentago, acid In V. Opvlus, astringent 
in others, in which it is said, however, to be edible after 
fermentation, and to have been made into cakes by the 
North American Indians. In several species, fonning the 
section Opidus (also peculiar in Its scaly buds), the margi- 
nal floweis, of a tiroad flat inflorescence, are enlarged and 
sterile. (Bee cuts under hobble-bush and neutral, and oum- 
pare guelder rone and snowball.) In the five other sections 
the flowers are all alike, and the winter buds, unlike most 
plants of temperate regions, are without scales. In a few 
Himalayan and C-hinese spiles (the section Sclenotimuiy 
the flowers are tubular, elongated, and panieled, and in a. 
few others funnelform. Three species occur in Europe^ 



I'^loweriia- Branch of Arrow wood {^thur- 
num Uett/ufum). o, flowers; fruits. 
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of which K. Tinm ii the laanictlnui* a winter*flowerifig 
•hrab of southern Europe, in (Corsica forming large forests, 
often cultivated for its ornamental evergreen leaves, white 
blossoms, and dark-blue berries. V. OpiUw, the cranbernr- 
tree or high cranberry, in England also known as whtU 
dogwood, maroh- or water-elder, and gaiter-tree, is widely 
diffused through the north of both continents ; in Norway 
it is used for the manufacture of small wooden articles, 
of spirits, and of a. yellow dye. For the other European 
species, V. Ijuntana, see way/arlng-tree. Fourteen species 
occur within the United States : 11 in the northeast ; the 
others, V. eiliptieum near the Faciilc, V. deneijlorum and 
V, ohowUum near the South Atlantic coast ; V. aeerifolium 
extends north to Fort Yukon, V. pavcijlorum to Sitka. 
Two American species, V. Jjentago and V. prunifolium, be- 
come small trees. Tlie bark of several species is used in 
the United Htates as a domestic remedy, and the inner hark 
of V. Lantaita is esteemed a vesicant in Englanti. A bever- 
age known as Appalachian tea is sometimes made from the 
leaves of V. caeeinoidM, an early-flowering, thick-leafed 
species of Ameiican swamps. Several species are known 
as arrow-wood, chiefly V. dentatum in the north, V. tmlle 
In the south, V. eiliptieum in t’nllfornia. The species 
are somewhat widely known by the generic name, espe- 
cially V. aeerifolium, the maple-leafed vilturnnm, or dock- 
mackie. The sweet viburnum is V. Lentago (for which 
see eheepherrif). V. nudum Is known as withe-rod, V. pruni- 
folium as Unck haw or etag-tuwh, and V. lantanoidee os hoh- 
Ue-btuh or American way farinff -tree Tiie preceding are 
among the mostornHinenUil of native American shrubs, ad- 
mirea for their white flowers, usually compact habit, and 
handsome foliage, also for their fruit, a l)right blue-black 
In V. jminifolium, V jritbeec^uK, and V. aeerifolium, blue 
in V. dentatum and V, uwlte, and bright-red in V. Ojndue ; 
that of V. Lantana is an «iraiige-red turning dull-black. 
Garden varieties prodtu'ed by cultivation from V. ()pulun 
are tlie snowball, or guelder-rose, and the rose-elder. V. 
rugotum of tlie (Jaiiarles, V. Unnentonum (F. plieatum)ot 
northern UhliiH, and F. cotinifolium of Nepal, are also es- 
teemed ornaniental shrubs. 

2. [/. fJ.'l A plant of this genus, 
vicar (vik'ar), «. [Karly mod. E. also vielcer; 

< ME. vivtir, viktyr, vivalvy vicaire (also vicary^ 

. v.),< OF. (and F. ) vicaire = Sp. Pg. Jt. vicario, 
L. vicariuNf substituted, delegated, as a noun 

a substitute, a deputy, vitjogerent, vicar, proxy, 

< *vi^ (vie-), found only in oblique eases (gen. 

vioift, etc.) and pi. viecN, change, interchange: 
see l. A person deputed or authorized 

to perform the functions or another; a substi- 
tute in office : as, the Pope claims to ho vicar 
of Jesus Christ on earth. 

He hath thee [the Virgin] niakod vicaire and maistresse 
Of al the world. Chaucer, A. B. 0., 1. 140. 

Consider also the presence of the king's majesty, God’s 
high vicar in earth. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

Antichrist wee know Is but the Devil’s Vicar. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. liotnoiist. 

2. In Eny, cccIch. law, the priest of a parish the 
tithes of which belong to a chapter or religious 
house, or to a layman, and who receives only 
the smaller tithes or a salary. The title is also 
now given to incumbents who would formerly have been 
known as perpetual curates (see curate). 

Ye persons and viekere that haue cure and charge, 

Take hode to the same, and roue not at large. 

Habece Book (E. £. 'J'. S.), p. 354. 

All Eectors and Vickere of the same deanery (Bristol). 

Knglieh OUde (E. E. T. S.), p. 287. 

The distinction thcroforo of a parson and vicar is this : 
the parson has fur the most part the whole right to all the 
ecclesiastical dues in his imnHh ; but a vicar has genenilly 
an Rppropriator over him, entitled to the best part of the 
profits, to whom he is in effect pernetual curate, with a 
standing salary. Blacketone, Com., 1. xi. 

3. In the Horn. Cath, Ch., an cccle8ia.stic as- 
sisting a bishop and exorcising jurisdiction in 
his name. He cannot perform acts properly belonging 
to the episcopate nor collate to honeflees without special 
authority.— • Cardinal vloar, an eoclestasticnl dignitaiy 
in Borne who, as delegate of the Fope, performs his func- 
tions as local bishop of the diocese of Rome.— Lay Vlcar, 
olerk vloar, seoular vloar. see faj/4.-~ Vloar apos- 
tOliOt In Bom. Cath. ueage, formerly, a bishop, archbi^op, 
or other ecclesiastic to whom the Roman pontiff dele- 
gated a portion of his Jurisdiotion ; now, a missionary or 
titular bishop stationed either in a countiy where episco- 
pal sees have not yet l>eeii established or in one where 
the suooession of Roman Catholic bishops has been inter- 
rupted.— Vloar Ohogral, in the Ch. of ]Sng„ an assistant 
of the canons or prebendaries In such parts of public 
worship as are performed in the chancel or choir, espe- 
cially in conneotion with the music. They may be cither 
clergymen or laymen. 

In all cathedrals of the old foundation In England, 
in St. David's, atid in twelve Irish cathedrals, the Vicars 
Choral form a distinct corporation, the members of which 
vary In number from twelve to three : these corporations 
are distinct from the chapter as regards property, but in 
subjection to it as W the iierformanoe of the services. 

Grow, Diet. Music, IV. 260. 
Vloar fbraao, in Bom. Cath ucage, an ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary appointed by the bishop to exercise a limited Juris- 
diotion in a particular town or district of his diocese. The 
office is analogous to that of rural dean.— Vtoar^onoral, 
in the Ch. tf an ecclesiastical officer who assists a 
bishop or archbishop in the discharge of his office. The 
vioar-general of a bishop is his chancellor 
For He that is the Formere principal 
Hath niaked me [Nature] his vieatre-gencral 
To forme and peynten erthely creaturia 

Chauevr, Phyaioiau’s Tale, 1. SO. 
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And I also find that the followiiiff Vioan Ovmrgl hr 
Ohanoellors to the Bishops of Norwich exercised this 
power of Instituting without special powers in their pat- 
ents BO to do. Bev. T, 7’anner (BlUs’s lit Letters, p. 331). 

The very first act of the new supreme Head of the 
Church of England was to appoint a layman as his Vioar- 
general. mneUonth Century,, XXVI. 823. 

Vicar of (JesuB) Obrllt, a title assumed by the Pope 
with reference to his claim to stand in the place of Jesus 
Christ and possess his authority in the church.— Vicar 
pensionary, in the Ch. of Ena., a clergyman appointed 
at a fixed stipend to serve a church the tithes of which 
belong to a collegiate foundation, 
vicarage (vik'ar-aj), n. [< vicar + -rq/c.] 1. 
The bonefloe of a vicar. 

Mr. Farebrother’a . . . was the oldest church in Mid- 
dleinarch ; the living, however, was but a vicarage worth 
barely four hundred a year. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemarch, xvi. 

2. The house or residence of a vicar. — 3. The 
office, position, duties, or functions of a vicar. 

My vicarage is to speak of his [Christ’s] compassion and 
his tears. Donne, Sermons, xili. 

Vicarage tlthea. Sec tithed, % 

Vicartm (vik'Rr-at), n, [< vicar + -ateK Of. 
vicar iate*l.'\ i. *The office or jurisdiction of 

vicar; the territory presided over by a vicar; 
a vicariate. — 2. A number of convents united 
together under the supervision of a ciistos or 
vicar, but too few to constitute a province. 
Kncyc, Brit. 

VicareBS (vik'ar-es), n. [< vicar + -ess.'] A 
female vicar; the wife of a vicar. 

Mother Austin was afterwards Vicarese several years. 

Archmologia, XXVIII. 198. 

vicarial (vl-ka'ri-al), a. [< L. viearius, substi- 
tuted^ vicarious (see vicar, vicarious), 4- -al.] 

1. Vicarious; delegated; substituted. 

All deriv'd and vicarial power. 

Blaekwall, Sacred ClassicR, II., Pref., p. xxix. 
It has occurred tf) me, when weary and vexed I have 
myself gone to bed like a heathen, that another has asked 
forgiveness for my day, and safety for my night. I don’t 
suppose such vicarial piety will avail much. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vll. 

2. Pertaining to a vicar. 

The tithes of many thliigB, as wood in particular, are iti 
some parishes rectorial, and in some vicarial, tithes. 

Blacketone, Com., I. xi. 

3. Holding the office of, or acting as, a vicar. 

A resident pastor, either rectorial or vicarial, either an 

Inoumbent or a substitute. F. Knox, Sermons, VI. xxvl. 

Vicarian (vl-ka'ri-an), n. [< LTj. vicar ianus, of 
oripertaining to a deputy, < L. vicarius, a dep- 
uty: Boe vicar.] A substitute; a vicar. 

Shall Balhus, the demure Athenian, 

Dream of the death of next vicariun t 

Mareton, Scourge of Villainy, ill. 134. 

vicariate^ (vi-ka'ri-at), a. [< L. vicarius, dele- 
gated (see vicar, vicarious), + -ate^.] Having 
delegated power; pertaining to such authority 
and privilege as a vicar has. 

The vieariat authority of our see. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, vi. 9 10. 

vicariate'^ (vi-ka'ri-at), n. [< ML. vicariatus, 
the office of a vicar, < L. vicarius, a vicar: see 
vicar and -at(^.] The office or autliority of a 
vicar ; office or power delegated by, or assumed 
in place of, another; vicarship: specifically, 
the jurisdiction of a vicar apostolic. 

That protended spiritual dignity, ... or, as it calleth 
itself, the vicariate of (Christ. Lard North. (Latham.) 

The further pretensions of the Popes to the vicariate 
of the Empire during interregna the Germans never ad- 
mitted. Bryce, Holy Rom. Empire, xili. 

Vicarii, ». Plural of vicarius. 
vicarious (vi-ka'ri-us), a. [< L. vicarius, that 
supplies the place of person or thing, substi- 
tuted, delegated, vicarious: see rwjflr.] 1. Of 
or belonging to a vicar or substitute ; deputed ; 
delegated : as, vicarums power or authority. — 
2. Acting for or officially representing another: 
as, a vicarious agent or officer. — 3. Performed 
or suffered for another. 

The vicariowi work of the Great Deliverer. 7. Taylor. 
All tmuble and all piety are vicarioue. They send mis- 
sionaries, at the cost of others, into foreign lands, to teach 
observances which they supersede at home. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Luciati and Timotheus. 

4. In physiol., substitutive: noting the per- 
formance by one organ of tho functions nor- 
mally belonging to another; compensatory. — 
VioariOUS menstouatioa, a discharge oxblood from the 
nose, bowels, or other part of the body at the menstrual 
period, normal menstruation being absent- VloariOUB 
■aoiilloe, in theol., the sacrifice of Christ on behalf and 
in the place of the sinner, in such a way that God accepts 
his suffering In lieu of t||f punishment which otherwise 
must have been itiflicted «rt guilty man. L. Abbott, Diet. 
Rel. Knowledge. See aUmement, 3. 

vicarioui^ (vl-kft'ri-us-li), adv. In a vicarious 
manner: in the place of another; by substitu- 
tion or delegation. Burke. 
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Bnt (ooh ponldimnL InlUiitMt not dlnolfy 0^ th. 
chief offender hut viearitmdy upon hit agenta can ooine 
only after all the ham has been done. 

W. WEmm, Odng. Gov., i. 

vicariOUBnesB (vi-ka'ri-us-nes), «, The quality 
or state of being vicarious. 

Dr. Creighton puts forward another favourite assertion 
of the opponents of vaccination— the vtcarioumete of sy. 
motic mortality. Lancet, 1889, II. 175. 

vicarius (yi-ka'ri-us), n . ; pi. vicarii (-i). [L. : 
see vicar ^ A substitute ; a vicar. 

A new bye-law empowering the I*reaident, in his un- 
avoidiiblo al)sence, to appoint a Fellow of the College who 
has been a Censor to act as his vicariue was passed for the 
lirst time. Lancet, 1890, 1. 274. 

vicarship (vik'ar-ship), n. [< vicar + -dthip.] 
The office or ministry of a vicar. Swift. 
vicary H, n. [< ME. vicary, vikary, vikeip, vicari, 
< vicaire, etc. : see vicar.] A vicar. 

I'he vykary of welles, that thyder hod sought 
On the tenth day, that many men dyd se. 

Where .1111. yere afore he stande nor go mought, 
Released he was of part of his Infyrntyte. 

Joeeph of Arimathic(E. E. T. S.X p. 45. 
“ Sir preest,” quod he, **artow a vicary. 

Or art a person Y sey sooth, by my fey ! '* 

Chaucer, Prol. to Parson's Tale, 1. 22. 

vicary'-^ (vik'a-ri), rt. [< vicar + -y3,] A vicar- 
age : the quotation refers to the once common 
practice of the patron^s pocketing the best part 
of the vicaFs income. 

Palo Maurus paid huge simonies 
For his half dozen gelded vicaries. 

Marcton, Scourge of Villainy, v. 65. 

vice^ (vis), n. [< ME. vice, vyce, < OP. vice, F. 
vice = Sp. Pg. vicio = It. vizio, < L. vitium, ML. 
also vicium, a vice, fault; root unceHain. 
Hence ult. viciotis, vitiate.] 1. Fault; mis- 
take ; error : as, a vice of method. 

He with a manly vovs seitli his message, . . . 
Withouten vice of sillahle or of lettre. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 98. 

2. An imperfection ; a defect; a blemish: as, 
a rice of conformation; a vice of literary style. 

Myda haddc under his longe heres, 

Orowyngo upon his heed, two asses eros. 

Tho which vice he hidde as he best mygnte. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, L 9l\ 

Enen so parsimonie and illlberalitle are greater vioee in 
a Prince than in a prinnte person. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 34. 

To be wanting therefore In those principal affections 
which respect the good of tho whole constitution must be 
a vice and Imperfection. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. i. | 8. 

Ferocity and insolence were not among the vices of the 
national character. Macaulay, Machlavelli. 

3. Any immoral or evil habit or practice; evil 
conduct in which a person indulges ; a partic- 
ular form of wickedness or depravity; immoral- 
ity ; specifically, the indulgence of impure or 
degrading appetites or passions: as, the vice of 
drunkenness ; hence, also, a fault or bad trick 
in a lower animal, as a horse. 

This Baron was right wise, and full of euell vyees. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 61. 

Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice of 
lying ! Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 326. 

When vices become so notorious that they are a reproach 
and a by-woi-d to NeighboiU' Nations. 

StiUingjUtef, Sermons, II. iv. 

Vices so splendid and alluring as to resemble virtues. 

Macaulay, Hallani’s Const. Hist. 

Him as had no wiee, and w'as so free from temper that 
a infant might ha’ drove him. 

Dickens, Master Humphrey’s Clock, Conclusion. 

Reared under an open shed, and early habituated to the 
sight of men, to the sound and glitter of weapons, and to 
all the accessories of human life, the colt grows up free 
from vice or timidity. W. O. Palgrave. 

4. Depravity; corruption of morals or man- 
ners: in a collective sense and without a plu- 
ral : as, an age of vice. 

Be dilllgent for to detecte a semaunt gyven to vyce. 

Bahecs Book (£. £. T. &), p. 84. 
Vice is the foulest Prison, and in this 
Not John, hut Herod the close Prls’ner is. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ill. 167. 

Virtue Is the Good and Vice the III of every one. 

Slwiftedbury, Inquiry, II. ii. i 1. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. 

Addison, Cato, Iv. 4. 

Civilisation has on the whole been more successful in 
repressing crime than In repressing rice. 

Ledty, P^urop. Morals, 1. 157. 

6. Depravity or corruption of the physical or- 
ganization; some morbid state of the system: 
as, he inherited a constitutional vice which re- 
sulted in consumption. — 6, Viciousness; ug- 
liness ; mischievousness. 

Half the vke of the Blogger's hitting is neutnliaed, for 
he daren’t lunge out freely for fear of exposing his Sides. 

T. Hugkss, Tom Brown at Bogby, H. 6. 
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7 [cop.! Hie stock buffoon in the old Engligh 
moraliMes^ or moral plays, sometimes having 
the name of one sj^mo vice, as Frauds Envy, 
Covetousness, sometimes of Vice in general. See 


Iniquity, 4. 


Like to the old r<ee, . . . 

Who, with dagger of lath, 

In his rage and hie wrath 
Criea, ah, ha ! to the devil. 

fifAoh, T. N., iv. 2. 184. 


Now isaned in from the reareward madam Vice, or old 
Itiiqiiitie, with a lath dagger painted, according to the 
fashion of old Vice in a comedy. 

OuiU'e Almanaoke (1618X p. 12. (Narea.) 


When every great man had his Vice stand by him 
In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger. 

B, Jomont Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 


83/11. 8 and 4. hiiMity, etc. See crime, 

vice^, and v. See vise^. 

vice^ (vis), H. [< t/icc-, prefix, in the words 
poncorned.] A vice-ohairman, vice-president, 
or other substitute or deputy, the principal or 
primary officer being indicated by the context. 

The governor . . . was a more imposing personage than 
ills Vice, and was robed in character with his greater 
pretensions. JH. Tomes, Americans in Japan, p. 157. 

The company . . . within a quarter of an hour were all 
seated in the great room of the Blue Lion Inn, Muggle- 
ton — Mr. Dumkins acting as chairman, and Mr. Lutfcy 
otficiatiiig as vice. Dickens, Pickwick, vif. 

vice^ (vi'se), prep, [< L. vice, in the place (of), 
instead (of) (followed by a genitive), abl. of 
*vix, gen. vicis, etc., change, alternation, akin 
to Gr. dKFiv, yield, AS. wican, etc., yield: see 
tceak, wick^, wicker,'] In the place or; instead 
of: a Latin noun used in a position which 
gives it, as transferred to English, tho effect of 
a preposition governing the following noun : 
as, Lieutenant A is gazetted as captain, vice 
(Captain B promoted. 

vice- (vis). [< Hence This prefix 

appears as vis-, formerly also vi-, in viscouni.] 
A prefix denoting, in the word compounded with 
it, one who acts in place of another, or one who 
is second in rank: as, r/ce-president, v*cc-chan- 
c ell or. It is sometimes used alone as a noun, the word 
for which it stands being indicated by the context. Vice- 
in some cases indicates a deputy appointed by the nrinci< 
pal oilicer or authority, and receiving his power by ue]ega< 
tiun, as in tho case of a viceroy or vicegerent ; and in other 
cases it indicates an alternative ollloer, alternate, or sub- 
stitute appointed or elected by the same power as tlie nri- 
raury officer, and receiving his power not by delegation, but 
directly in the same manner as tho primary officer, and 
having no power to act in place of the primary officer ex- 
cept in case of a vacancy or, it raav be, absence or disabil- 
ity, in which case he acts not under the direction of the 
primary officer, but independently as a substitute. This 
Is the nature of the office of vice-president or vice-chair- 
man. 

vice-admiral (vis-ad 'mi-ral), n, A degree of the 
rank of admiral. See admiral, U. 

The vice-admiral in the middle of the fleet, with a great 
squadron of gallles, struck sail directly. 

Knollee, Hist. Turks. 

vice-admiralty (vis-ad'mi-ral-ti), n. The of- 
fice* of a vice-admiral ; a vice-admiralty court. 
-Vlce-admlraltST courts, tribunals estahlished in Brit- 
ish possessions beyond the seas, with Jurisdiction over 
marftinio causes, including those relating to prise. 

vice-agent (vis-a'jent), w. One who acts for 
another; ©specially, a subordinate agent; the 
agent of an agent. 

she cannot content the Lord with perfoniiance of his 
discipline that hath at her side a vassal whom Hatan hath 
made his vice oigent to cross whatsoever the faitliful should 
do. TertuUian, quoted in Hooker’s Kccles. Polity, v. 41. 

vice-bitten (vis'bit^n), a. Corrupted with vice ; 
given over to evil courses. 


A man vice-bitten. 

Hiehardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 181. (Davies.) 

vice-chairman (vis-chSr'man), n. An alteniate 
chairman. See vice-, 

vice-chairmanahip (iris - char ' man - ship), w. 
[< vic^hairman 4* -ship,] The office or duties 
<jf a vice-chairman. 

vice-chamberlain (vis-cham'bftr-l&n), n. The 
deputy of a chamberlain ; in the royal house- 
no] d of England, the deputy of the lord cham- 
berlain. 


The ohamberlaius lat Worcester] are annually elected, 
at the same time as the mayor and aldermen. . . . Their 
business, which is performed by a deputy called a Vice- 
Champlain, is to receive the rents and keep all the ac- 
counte of the corporation. 

Municip, Carp. Reports, 1835, p. 154. 

Vi^-chancellor (vis-chAn'sel-or), n, Thedep- 
substitute of a chancellor. Specifically — 
ii; three Jttdgei in the chanceiy division of the 

of Justice in England, bolding a separate 
^1^ decisions are subject to app^ to the lords 
to the House of l/>rd8, of which the 


also styled dee^hmeeUer, (b) An officer of a university 
who in the older institutions it generally empowered to 
discharge the duties of the chancellor, and is in fact the 
administrative officer. 

I . . . tarried out the whole Act in St. Marie's, the long 
speeches of the Proctors, the Viee-Chancdlor, the severali 
Professors. Evdyn, Diary, July 10, 1664. 

I have received your Letter, with the enclosed from the 
Vice-Chancdlour and Heads of your famous University, 
myself an unfit object in such manner to be saluted by 
such reverend persons. 

Thomm Adams, in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 147. 
(e) In the Jtom. Cath. Ch., the cardinal at the head of the 
department of the Roman chancery which drafts and ex- 
pedites the bulls and briefs by which the mind of tho Pope 
IS made known to Christendoni, or to particular suitors. 
Born, Cath, Diet, p. 241.— ABsesBor ox the vice-chan- 
cellor. Hee assessor. 

Vice-iChancellorship (vis-ehan'sel-or-yhip), n, 
[< vice-chancellor + -ship,] Th© office or dignity 
of a vice-chancellor. 

They have great expectations from your Vice-Chancel- 
lorship [at Oxford], whicli 1 hope is not far oif. 

E. Gibson, in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 286. 

He [the German chancellor] is tlius, in effect, ultimately 
responsible in every case— even for the non-exercise of 
his office. The vice-chancellorship is only a convenience. 

W, Wilson, State, § 420. 

Vicecomest (vi^se-k6'm©z), n.\ pi. vicecomites 
(-kom'i-tez). [ML. : A viscount 

or sheriff. 

These Portgraves are also in divers Records called Vice- 
comiies, Vicuuntie8,or Sheriff es, as being under an Earle ; 
for that they then, as since, used that office as tlie Slier- 
iffes of liondon due till this day. 

SUnv, Survey of London (ed. 1(J33), p. f>8({. 

Even before his recognition as mayor, his signature, 
when he signs a document, comes first on the roll after that 
of the vicecomes. 

Quoted in The Academy, March 14, 1891, p. 200. 

Vice-COHStable (vis-kun'stH-hl), n, A deputy 
constable. 

Sir Ralph Ashton was accordingly appointed Vice-Con- 
stable hue vice, exercise all the powers of the Lord High 
Constable for the particulai* emeigency. 

./. Oatrdner, Richard III., iv. 

vice-consul (vis-kon'sul), n. One who acts in 
the place of a consul ; a subordinate officer to 
whom special consular functions are deh^gated 
in a district already under the general super- 
vision of a consul, or to whom consular func- 
tions are assigned in a district not of sufficient 
importance to require th© presence of a consul. 

Tho Europeans have their vice-consuls and factors here 
to transact their business, and letters are brought regu. 
lorly from Alexandria by land, to be sent by boats to falro. 

Pocucke, Description of the East, 1. 14. 

vice-consulship (vis-kon'sul-ship), n, [< vier- 
eonsiil + -ship,] The office or duties of u vice- 
consul. 

The vice-consulship was soon after filled, 

E, H, Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, 

vice-dean (vis-deu'), n. l. in British cathe- 
drals, a canon annually chosen to represent tho 
dean in his absence. — 2. A subdean. 

VicegereniT (vis-je'rpn-si), n, [< viee(ifren(f) 
+ dLn/.J The office of a vicegerent; deputed 


vice-king (vis-king' )» U, One who acts in the 
place of a king ; a viceroy. 

1 shall most sojourn in Kormandy; 

And thou be my vice-king in England. 

Tennyson, Harold, IL 2. 

About that time, Tamasose, the vice-king, became prom- 
inent as a rebel. The Century, XXXVifl. 24. 

vice-legate (\ris-leg'at), n. A subordinate or 
deputy legate. Smollett, 

Viceman, n. Bee viseman, 

Vicenary (vis'e-na-ri), a, [< L. vicenarius, of 
or pertaining to the number twenty, < viceni, 
rarely vigeni, twenty each, distributive of vi' 
ginti^ twenty: see twenty,] Belonging to or 
consisting of twenty. 

vicennial (vi-sen'i-al), a, [Cf. F. vicmnal ss 
Bp. vicenal = Pg. vieennal = It. vicennalc, < LL. 
vicennalis, of twenty years, < L. vieenvium, a pe- 
riod of twenty years, < vicics, twenty times (< 
viginti, twenty), + annus, year.] 1. Lasting or 
continuing twenty years: as, a vicennial char- 
ter or license. — 2. Happening once in twenty 
years: as, a vicennial commemoration.— vicen- 
nial preBCrlption, in Scots law, a prescriplion of twenty 
years : one of the lesser prescriptions, pleadable against 
holograph bonds not attested by witnesses. 

vice-presidency (vis-nrez'i-den-si), n, [< vice- 
prestden(t) + -cy.] The office or term of vice- 
president. 

Each party liolds during that summer a great conven- 
tion conipoBcd of party delegates from all parts of the 
Lnion, and nominates the candidates of its choice for the 
presidency and vioe-presidencu. 

W, Wilson, The State, § 1009. 

vice-president (viH-prez'i-dont), n. An officer 
who is selected in advance to fill the presiden- 
tial office in case of the death, disability, or 
absence of tho president . The Vice-l^esidont of the 
United States is chosen by the electors at the 'same time 
with the J’resident ; on the resignation, removal, death, 
or disability of the latter he succeeds to the office of Vresi- 
dent. Hu is, unless he has succeeded to the Presidency 
ns above, tlie presiding officer of the Senate. 

vice-presidentship (vis-i)r(*z'i-dent-ship), n, [^< 
vice-president + -.diip,] The office of vice-presi- 
dent; vice-presiilency. 

The vice-presidentship being a sinecure, a second-rate 
man ugreuubJe to the wire-pullers is always smuggled in. 
I'he chance of succossion to the presidentship is too dis- 
tant to bo thought of. Bagehot, Eng. (^unst., p. 76. 

vice-principal (vis-prin'Ki-pal), n, A deputvor 
aHHiwtant principal: as, the vice-principal ol an 
ac.adcmy. 

vice-QUeen (vis-k wen'), n, A woman who rules 
aH tho substitute or deputy of a king or of a 
queen ; a viceroy^s wife. Hvovice-kitig, [Karo.] 

(It was] their (the Marquis and Marchhmess of Lome's] 
conitnon wish that tlmy should proceed to India as Viceroy 
and Vicequeen; . , , but there were political objections 
tr> the step. T. H. S. Escott, .Society in London, 1. 11. 

vice-rector (vis-rek'tpr), n, [ML. vicerector; as 
vice- + rector,] A deputy or assistant rector. 

Wesel was one of the professors at Erfurt between 1446 
and 1456, and was vice-rector in 1468, 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 608. 


power. 

To tlie great vieegerency I grow, 

Being a title as supreme as new. 

Drayton, Legend of Thomas Cromwell, st. ((4. 


Vieegerency and deputation under God. Smth. 

Pope poisoned pope, eotitondiiig for God’s vieegerency 
Ijandor, Imag. Ooiiv., Archdeacon Hare iiiia Landor. 
Is yonder s<)ualid peasant all 
That this proud nursery could breed 
For God’s vieegerency and stead ? 

Emerson, Monaduoc. 

vicegerent (vis-je'rent), a. and n, [< OF. vice- 
gcren t, ¥ .vicegerent, < ML. ricegeren(t- )s, vicege- 
rent; as vie^i- + gerent.] I. *«. Having or ex- 
ercising delegated power ; acting in the place 
of anotlier, as by substitution or deputation. 
Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual soul. 

mton, V. L., V. 609. 

II. n, An officer deputed by a superior or 
by proper authority to exercise the powers of 
tho higher autliority; one having a delegated 
power; a deputy; a vicar. 

All Protestants hold that Christ In his Church hatli left 
no Vicegerent of his Power ; but himself without Deputy 
is the only Head therof, governing it from Heaven. 

Milton, B’ree Commonwealth. 

Distant nations looked on the Pope as the vicegerent of 
the Almighty, the oracle of the All-wise. 

Macaulay, Machiavelli. 


The temporal swoni came too often into collision with 
the spiritual the divine vicegerent at Westminster with 
the divine vicegerent at Rome. Stubbs, (kmst. Hist., § 461. 


vice-governor (vis-guv'^^r-nor), w. A deputy 
govenior; a lieutenant-governor. 


The vice-goverm/T of the Islands was Invited on one oc- 
casion to dine on board the ** Marcbesa." 

Edinburgh Bev., CLXVl. 822. 


viceregal (vis-re'gal), a. Of or relating to a 
viceroy or vicoroyalty : as, viceregal power. 

Tn Manitoba there arc separate Roman Catholic schools, 
and these might be protected under the same statute 
[British North America Act] by the Viceregal veto. 

Sir C. W. DUke, Probs. of Greater Britain, I. 2. 

vice-regent (vis-re'jent), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or ])ertaining to, or occupying tlie position of, a 
vice-regent. 

The [GeiTnun] Emperor’s own will or that of the vice-re- 
gent ('hancellor is the real centre and source of all policy ; 
the heads of department are ministers of that will. 

W. WUson, The State, 1 1149. 

II. n. A deputy regent; on© wlioacts in the 
place of a ruler, govenior, or sovereign. 

The five Kphors(or Overseers, for such is the meaning of 
the title) were originally mere d.eputies of the kings, ap- 
pointed to assist them in the performunceof their Judicial 
duties, to act as vice-regents in the absence of their royal 
principals ; ... in short, to serve in all things as the as- 
sistants of the kings. W. Wilson, The State, f 104. 

viceroy (vis'roi), n, [< OF. viceroy, F. vieeroi 
viverei = It. vicerr, < ML. vicerex, viceroy ; 
as vice- + roi/.] 1. A vice-king; th<* governor 
of a kingdom or colony, who rules in the name 
of the king (or queen), as the deputy of the 
sovereign : as, tlie vtcenaj of India or of Ireland. 

This (Mttie (Caer, (^alro] standeth in the land of Egipt. 
and is vnd«jr the gouernment of tho great Tnrke. And 
tliere is a king oner the saidc Cittlc, who is called the 
king of the great (’aer, and ye Wise Hoy or JJeftenant to 
the great Turk(‘. E. IfVftw, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 21. 

We are so far from having a king that even the ^ncer<m 
Is generally absent four fifths of his time. Swift. 

2. The archippus, a handsomely colored Amer- 
ican butterfly, Jiasilarchia archippus, fonnerly 
known as JAmenitis dmppus, it is orange-red with 
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black markings. Its larva feeds on willow, poplar, and 
plum, and hibernates in leaf«rolls. It mimics in the adult 
state (supposably for protection) the large oosmopolitan 
A nosia j^exippm. See cut under didppuM. 8. H* Scudder. 
viceroyal (vis-roi'al), «. [< viceroy + -af, after 
royaL\ Pertaining to a viceroy or to viceroy- 
alty. 

A vieernpal government was expressly created for it 
[Buenos Ayres, in 1777]. 

Un. Horace Mann, Life in the Argentine Bepub., p. 122. 

viceroyalty ( vis-roi ' al -ti ) , ?< . [= F . virermfa u If ; 
as viceroyal 4- -/y.] *‘Tlie dignity, office,' or ju- 
risdiction of a viceroy. Addison. 

Upon the question of the Vtceroyalty there might be a 
ditference of opinion. Nineteenth Century, XIX. ilU. 

viceroysllip (vis'roi-ship), V. [< viceroy ■¥ 
-ship.} Tile dignity, offic(‘, or jurisdiction of a 
viceroy ; viccroyalty. Fuller. 

vice-sheriff (vis-shor'if), n. A deputy sheriff. 

Sir William Martyn, who had been elected . . . knight 
of the shire for Devon, petitioned the conneil ngiiiiist the 
undue return made by the mee e/ieriff, who liad siibstituted 
another name. Stuhbe, ('oiisl. Hist., § 423. 

vice-treasurer (vis-trczli'niW^r), u. A deputy 
or assistant treasurer. 

vice-treasurership ( vis - irezii 'ur - ^r - ship), v. 

[< viee-treasurer 4* -ship.} The office or auties 
of a vice-treasurer. 

So many things are vacant and no acceptors: Treasury, 
Navy vacant; Vice-Treaeurer»hip of Ireland, with several 
other things tliat is amazing, goes begging. 

Quoted in 7'he Academy, March 7, 1801, p. 225. 

Vicetyf (vi'se-ti), n. [< vice^ 4* -iy (after nicety, 
etc.).] Fault; defect; imperfection. 

Old Sherewood’s vicety. 

H. Joneon, Love's Welcome at Welbeck. 

vice versa (vi'se v^r'sa). [L. : vice, abl. of 
*vix. change, alternation, alternate oi*der (see 
vice*); versa, aid. fom. of versus, pp. of vertere, 
turn, turn about : see versc^ .] The order being 
changed. The phrase has the complete force of a pro})- 
ositiun, being as much as to say that upon a transposition 
of antecedents the consequents are also transposed. 

This very important paper is an investigation of the 
simple illusion \^hich makes a light weight lifted after u 
heavy one seem disproportionately light, and %nee verm. 

Amer. Jour. Peychol., 11. «.5(). 

vice-warden (vis-war'dn), n. A deputy w«r- 
don. 

Scawen, a Cornish writer and Vice-Warden of the Stan* 
narles. Nineteenth Century, XXli. (iOO. 

Vicia (vis'i-ji), w. [NIj. (ilivinus, 1(591), < L. 
vioia, a vetch i* see vetch.} A genus of logumi- 
nous x>lantH, the vetches, of the suborder Pf/fnV*- 
onacew, type of the tribe Viciesc. it is ohanicter- 
Ized by a stamen-tube oblique at the apex, an ovaiv with 
many (rarely with two) ovules, and a style which is mostly 
filiform and more or less beaked, usually with a terminal 
dorsal tuft. About 2(X) species have been described, of 
which probably not over 1(X) are well defined. They are 
widely distributed through north temperate regions and 
South America; 4>iie species, V. tiatioa, long cultivated, 
is now naturalized within the southern hemisphere in 
the Did World They iu*e chiefly tendril-climbers, rai-ely 
spreading herbs, or somewhat erect. Tlie flowers are 
usually blue, vUdot, or yellowish. The fruit Is a coin- 
pressed two-volved pod with glolaise seeds. The species 
are known in general as vetch. V. aatim is cultivated in 
Uie Old World as a fodder-crop, also under the names of 
fttohet, taret, and lints ; lb or more other species are also 
useful for forage. (See tare2.) Several species are valued 
for their seeds, esneoially V. Faha (Faha vulgaris), the 
horse-bean of Old World cultivation (for which see FaJba, 
hsanl, Masagan). V. giffantea (T. 8itchensis), a tali, ro- 
bust purple-flowered climber gn>wing from San Fran- 
Cisco to Sitka, produces seeds which when young resem- 
ble green peas in aiae and taste. Nine species are na- 
tives of Enffland. 72 of Europe, about 10 in the United 
States, besiaes aiew in Mexico; 3 spedes (mentioned un- 
der tors) are locally naturalized in the United States; 3 
only ai‘e native to the Central States, of which V. Ameri- 
cana (see pea-vine) extends west, V. Cracca north, and V. 
CaroliniatM east ; the laat, the Carolina vetch, is a delicate 
plant with graceful secund racemes of small lavender flow- 
ers ; V. Cracca. the tufted vetch, or cow-vetch, is also native 
In the Old W^orld, and is much admired for its densely 
flowered racemes, wlQch are first blue, and turn purple. 
See outs under Faha, mucranulate, plumule, pod, and vetch. 

Vidatet, V. t. An obsolete spelling of vitiate. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 636. 

Yidee (vi-si'e-e), n. pi, [NL. ^Bronn, 1822), < 
Vida 4* -esc.} ’ A tribe of legiiminons plants, of 
the suborder Papilionacese; the vetch tribe, it 
Is characterized by a horbaoeoua stem, leaves abruptly 
pinnate, continued into a simple or brandling tendril or 
bristle, and with their leaflets commonly minutely toothed 
at Uie apex. Their stipules are usually foliaceous, oblique, 
or half-sagittate ; their flowers axillary and few, solitary 
or racemod ; their seeds witli a funiculus expanded alKive, 
the cotyledons thick and fleshy and not appearing above 
the ground in germination. 'J1ie 6 genera include most 
of the plants known as vea and vetch — Uke genera Cicer, 
Lens, and Fisum belonging exclusively to the Old World, 
Vida (the typel Lathyrus, and Abrus also to the New. 

Vidni^e ( vis'i-naj), n, [Formerly also vomnaye 
(the form vicindye being made to agree with 
vicinity, etc.); < OF. voisinaye, veisinaycy F. 
voisinagef neighborhood, < veisin, F. voisin, near, 
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neighboring, < L. vidnusy near, neu^boring: see 
vicine, and cf. vicinity,} 1 , The place or places 
adjoining or near; neighborhood; vicinity. 


VUSKiOllIs gXvlip 

When ddoui pawlont and ImpulMZ tie vety tfelDiig, it 
is idle to tell the sufferer tliet be would be more tu^py if 
his nature were radically different from whab it ia. 

Leeky, Europ. Morals^ I. es. 


That soul that makes itself an object to sin, and invites 
an enemy to view its possessions, and live in theeict'na^e, 
luves the sin itself. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 1(H). 

Tlio J^rotestunt gentry of the ddnage. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 

1 live in a vicinage beloved by nightingales, and where 
they uften keep me awake at night. 

Mortimer Collins, Thoughts in my Garden, II. 104. 

2. The condition of being a neighbor or of be- 
ing neighborly. 

(Uvil war had broken up all the usual ties of vicinage and 
good neiglibourhood. Scott. 

Common because of vldna^. See common, 4. 
vicinal (vis'i-nal), a, [< P. vicinal = It. vicinale, 
< L. vicinalis, neighboring, < vidnus, neighbor- 
ing: see vioiMd.] Near; neighboring. [Kare.] — 
Vicinal planes, in mineral., planes whose position varies 
very little from certain prominent fundamental planes : 
fur example, the planes of the cube in fluor-spar are some- 
times replaced by the vicinal planes of aietrahexahedron. 
which are very nearly coincident with those of the cube, and 
hence are called vteiTiaf.— Vicinal surface. See surface. 
Vicinet (via'in), a. [= OP. veisin, F. voisin = 
8p. vedno = Pg. visinho = It. vicino, < L. vici- 
nuSf near, neighboring (as a noun vidnus, m., 
vidna, f ., a neighbor), lit. ^ of the (same) village, 
(quarter, or street,’ < vicus, a village, quarter of 
a city, street : see wick.} Same as vidnal. 

For duetie and conscience sake towards God, vnder 
whose mercifull handiiauigantsaboue all other creatures 
naturally bee must nigh and victne. 

UalduyVs Voyages, I. 229. 

l*rido and envy are too uncivil for a peaceable city ; the 
one cannot endure a vicine prosperity, nor the oilier a su- 
perior etiiineiicy. liev. T. Adams, Works, II. 321. 

vicinity (vi-sin'i-ti), n. [< OF. vidniU = It. 
viemita, < L. vicmita(t-)s, ( vidnus, near, neigh- 
boring: see vicine.} 1. The quality of being 
near; nearness in place; propinquity; prox- 
imity. 

Tile abundance and vicinUy of country seats. Sufift. 

2. Neighborhood; summnding or adjoining 
space, district, or country. 

Gravity alone must have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the sun. 

Bentley, Hermon vii., A Confutation of Atheism. 

Coimnunipaw ... is one of the numerous little villages 
in the vicinity of this most beautiful of cities (New York]. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 100. 

3. NearneHsin interconrse; close relationship. 

Their [tlie bishops') vicinity and relation to our blessed 

Lord. Jer. Taylor, Episcopacy Assorted, § 40. 

— Bim. Proficiwt/i/, etc. Hoo neighborhood. 
viciosity (visb-i-os'j-ti), n. [Early mod. E. vid- 
ositec ; < L. vitio8itd\u)s, < vitiosns, vicious: see 
vicious.} Depravity ; viciousnoHS ; vice ; lack of 
purity, as of language or style. Also spelled 
vitiosiiy. 

In which respect it may come to passe that what the 
Grammarian setteth downe for a viciositee in speacli may 
become a veriue and no vice. % 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, pT 129. 


4. Injure; foul; vitiated: as, viototto humors. 
— 6. Faulty; incorrect; not pure; corrupt* as, 
a vicious style. 

Whataoeuer transgreszed those lymlto, they counted it 
for vUious; and thereupon did set downe a manner of 
regiment in all speech generally to be obserned, consist- 
ing in sixe pointes. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 130. 

It is a vicious use of speech to take out a substantive 
kernel from its content and call that its object. 

W. James, Priii. of Psychology, I. 276. 

6. Not well broken or trained; given to ob- 
jectionable tricks: said of an animal. 

He was, in fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, 
given to all kinds of tricks, which kept the rider in con- 
stant risk of his neck. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 489. 

7. Characterized by severity; virulent; malig- 
nant; spiteful: as, a attack. [Colloq.] 

—Vicious circle. See circle.— Vicious intromission. 
See intromisden, 3.— ViciOUS syllogism, a fallacy or 
sophism.— Vidous union, the knitting of the two frag- 
ments of a broken bone in such a way as to cause deform- 
ity of the limb or marked interference with its function. 
B Smi. 2 and 3. Wicked, D^aved, etc. (see criminal), 
nnprincipled, licentious, profligate.— 6. Eefraotory, ugly. 

viciously (vish'us-li), adv. In a vicious man- 
ner. Speciflcally — (a) In a manner contraiy to rectitude, 
virtue, or purity: as, a vidouMy inclined person. (5) 
Faultily ; incorrectly : ' as, a picture vidouky painted, 
(c) Spitefully ; malignantly : as, to attack one viewusly. 

viciousness (vish'us-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being vicious, (a) The quality or state of 
being imperfect ; fanltlness ; imperfection ; defectiveness : 
as, the viciousness of a system or method, (b) Corruptness 
of mural principles or practice ; habitual violation of the 
moral law or disregard of moral duties ; depravity in prin- 
ciples or in manners. 

When we in our viciousness grow hard 

Shak., A. and C., iil. 13. 111. 

The best and most excellent of the old law -givers and 
philusophors among the Greeks had an allay of vicious- 
ness. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 25. 

(c) UnrulinesB ; trickiness ; bad training, as of a shying or 
bolting horse. 

A broken-down plough-horse, that had outlived almost 
everything but his viciousness. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 486. 

(d) Spitefulness ; malignancy. 

vicissitude (vi-sis'i tud), n. [= F. vicissitude 
= Bp. viHsitud = Pg. vicissitude, < L. vidssitu- 
do, change, < vidssim, by tilrns, < ^vix (vie-), 
change: 8eot?/cc*.] 1. Kegular change or suc- 

cession of one thing to another; alternation. 

God created thorn equall, but by this it came to passe 
that the vicissitude or intercourse of day and night was 
vneertaine. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 260. 

Grateful vicissitude, like day and night. 

Miltm, P. L., Vi. 8. 

2. A passing from one state or condition to 
another; irregular change; revolution; muta- 
tion : as, the vicissitudes of fortune. 

But it is not good to look too long upon these turning 
wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 

Bacon, VlcisBitudes of Things (ed. 1887). 


vicious (visli'us), a. [Formerly also ritious; < 
ME. vidous, < OF. vidous, vitiotis, vicieus, F. 
ricieux = Pr. vidos = Bp. P^, vidoso = It. visi- 
oso, < L. vitiosus, faulty, vicious, < vitium, fault, 
vice: see vice^.} 1. Characterized by vice or 
imperfection; faulty; defective. 

Home vidous mole of nature. Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 24. 

Their fUie logicians’] fonn of induction ... Is utU>rly 
vidous and incompetent. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

If a creature be self- neglectful, and insensible of danger, 
or if he want such a degree of passion in any kind as is 
useful to preserve, sustain, or defend himself, this must 
certainly be esteem’d vUious, in regard of the design and 
end of Nature. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. i. 1 8. 


His whole life rings the changes — hot and cold, in and 
out, olf and on, to and fro : he is peremptory in nothing 
but in vicissitudes. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 605. 

As long as there are Men, there must be malignant Hu- 
mours, there must be Vices, and vieUsUudes of Things. 

Howdl, Letters, 1. vi. 46. 
Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich to try 
A short vieissUude, and fit of poverty. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Odes, I. xxix. 28. 
But vicissitudes so extraordinary as those which marked 
the reign of Charles the Secund can only be explained by 
supposing an utter want of principle in the political world. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const Hist 
The whirlpool of political vidssUude, which makes the 
tenure of office generally so fragile. 

Hatethomc, Scarlet Letter, Int, p. 12. 


Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agree- 
able, when the manner, though victotis, is natural. 

Macaulay, Boswell's Johnson. 

2. Addicted to vice ; habitually transgressing 
moral law ; depraved ; profligate ; wicked. 

Happy the Roman state, where it was lawful, 

If our own sons were vidous, to choose one 
Out of a vlrtuotti stock, though of poor parents, 

And make him noble. FkU^hcr, Spanlsn Curate, i. 3. 
Wycherley . . . appears to have led, daring a long 
coui'se of years, that nuMit wretched life, the life of a 
vidous old l)oy about town. 

Macaulay, Comic Dramatista of the Restoration. 
‘*I know his haunts, but I don't know his friends, Pen- 
deniiis,” the elder man said. *'I don't think they are 
ddeus so much as low." Thackeray, Philip, v. 

3. Contrary to moral i^nciples or to rectitude ; 
perverse; pernicious f^vil; bad. 

For whitjh cause Richaid Tohnson caused the English, 
by his vidous lining, to bee worse accounted of then the 
Russes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p.,391. 

Every vidous action must be self-injurious and ill. 

Shq^sbury, Inquiiy, IL ii„ Conclusion. 


vicissitndinary (vi-sis-i-tu'di-ua-ri), a. K L. 
vicissitudo (-din-), vioissitude) 4* -ary.} Sub- 
ject to vicissitudes ; exhibiting or characterized 
ny a succession of changes ; vicissitudinous. 

Ye say . . . the days of man [are] vidssitudinary, as 
though he had as many good days as ill. 

Donne, Devotions, p. 818. 

vidssitudinons (vi-sis-i-tu'di-nus), a. [< L. 
vicissitudo (-din-), vicissitude, 4- -ous.} Char- 
acterized by or subject to a succession of 
changes; vicissitudinary. 

Vicissy duck. [< Vidssy, a local name (cf. Bp. 
vicidUn, a humming-bird), "f E. duek^.} The 
widow-dnek. Simmonds. 

Vicksburg group. In geol., a division of the 
Tertiary, of importance in the Gulf States from 
Florida west to Mississippi. The name ViMmrg 
was given by Conrad, who referred this group to the 
Ollgocene, a reference which has been oonflnned by Heil- 
prin, who, however, prefers the name OrbUddal, given 
with reference to the great abundance of Orbttddesmmn- 
tsBi, the most dlstineuve fossil of these beds. 
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Ticoottolf (tl4coii'ti>el>, a. [Also vicounUel; < 
OP. (AP.) ^tieonUelf < viconte, sheriff, ylseount ; 
806 mscaunt'l In old Eng, law^ pertaining to 
the sheriff or yiscount.~.yiooiitlel rents, certain 

farm-rents paid by the sheriff to the king. By 8 and 4 
William IV., c. 08, such farms were placed under the man- 
irement of the commissioners of the woods and forests.— 
' 1 writs, writs triable in the county or sheriff 


vicotintf, w. A former spelling of viscount, 
yicountielf. a. See vicontiel, 

^ctixn (vik'tim), n. [< P. vicUme = 8p. vUstima 
= Pg. victima ss It. vittima, < L. victima, a beast 
for sacrifice, prob. so called as being adorned 
with a fillet or band, < vinoire (-/vine, ric), bind, 
hind around, wind: see vinculum, Cf. vima, 
vetch, prob. from the same root, also prob. viitUy 
11 band, fillet, usually derived (as vicUma is also 
by some derived) from viere, pp. vivtus^ bond or 
twist together, plait, wefive, a root prob. ult. 
<>oimocted with that above mentioned.] 1. A 
living being sacrificed to a deity, or in the per- 
formance of a religious rite; usually, some beast 
slain in sacrifice : but the sacrifice of human be- 
ings has been practised by many peoples with 
the object of appeasing the wrath or conciliat- 
ing the favor of some deity, or in the ceremo- 
nies connected with the making of vows and 


covenants. 


When the dull ox [shall know] why . . . he . . . 

1b now a victim and now E^pt's God. 

Pope, Esaay on Man, i. 64. 

Swift was the course ; no vulgar prise they play ; 

No vulgar victim must reward the day 

(Such as in races crown the speedy stHfo); 

The prize contended was great Hector's life. 

Pope, Iliad, xxil. 208. 

a, A person sacrificed; a person killed or ruined, 
■or greatly injured, or made to suffer in the 
pursuit of an object, or for the gratification of 
a passion or infatuation, or from disease or 
disaster: as, many have fallen victims to jeal- 
ousy, to ambition ; a victim to rheumatism ; the 
victims of a railroad accident. 


He had seen the lovely learned Lady Frances Bellamy, 
and had fallen a victim to her beauty and bliieism. 

T. Uook, Man of Many Friends, p. 4. 

The planters [of Jamaica] had been ruined in conse- 
4|nence of the abolition of the slave trade in 1884, and their 
case was allowed to present certain features of itijustlce 
of which they were the victims. 

fV. Dowell, Taxes In England, IV. 22.'). 

Across the extensive acreage allotted to tlie victimM of 
the sad cholera years the Prince of Zanzibar has ruthlessly 
cut his way to form a garden . . . 

//. W. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, I. 45- 

3. One who is cheated or duped; a dupe; a 
gull: as, the victim of a confidence man. 

lie wont .off to the coach without further ceremony, 
and left his respected victim to settle the hill. 

Dickens, Martin Ohuzzlewit, xx. 

Women are, indeed, the easy irictims both of priestcraft 
and self* delusion. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Century, p. 105. 

viertimatet (vik'tim-at), v. t. [< LL. victima lu8j 
pp. of victimare (> F. victimer), sacrifice as a 
victim, < L. vtcf/wm, a victim: see nWDw.] To 
sacrifice; immolate?; victimize. BuUokar, 
victimization (vik'^tim-i-za'shpn), n. 
timizc + -af/ow.] The act of victimizing, or 
the state of being victimized. Also spelled 
rivUmisation, 

The general victimization of good people by bad, which 
is the leading “motif” of the story. 

Contemporary Jiev., L. 365. 

victimize (vik'tim-iz), v, t. ; pret. and pp. vic- 
timized, ppr. victimizing, [< victim + -izc.] To 
rnakt? a victim of; especially, to make the vic- 
tim of a swindling transaction; dupe; cheat. 
Also spelled victimise, [Colloq.] 

Mrs. Boldero's noble nephew, the present Strongiihami, 
• ■ . was victimized by his own uncle, and a most painful 
affair ocemred between them at a game at “ blind hookey.” 

Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

A fascinating married man, victimized by a crazy wife, 
and ready to throw himself on the sympathies of woman- 
in)od in this affliction. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 512. 

By submitting in turn to be victimized, a party of chil- 
dren can secure, at a moderate cost to each, the zest of 
‘he malevolent feeling ; and this I take to be the quin- 
tessence of play. A. Bain, Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 311. 

victimizer (vik'tiin-i-z 6 r), n. [< victimize 4* 
-eri ] On 0 victimizes ; a swindler. Also 
j<poUod victimiser, 

invalid had a great hatred and secret terror of her 
^ywtivfozer. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xix. 

victor (vik' tor), n. and a, [= Sp. Pg. victor, vi- 
as It, Vittore, < L, victor, a conqueror, < mncerc, 
pp. vietus, conquer. Prom the same L. verb are 
*1180 ult. victory, victorious, etc., convict, evict, 
evince, vincible, invincible, vanquish, 
I, a. 1. One who wins in a contest of 
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any kind^ one who vanquishes another in any 
struggle, especially in war; one who defeats an 
enemy in battle ; a conqueror. 

Pericles was a famous man of warre, 

And victor eke, in nine great foughten fields. 

Gascoigne, Steele Qlas (ed. ArberX p. 64. 

If your father had been victor there. 

-SAailr.,2Hon. IV., iv. 1. 184. 
In love, the victors from the vanquish'd fly; 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. 

WaUer, To a Friend, on the Different Sucoess of 
Ltheir Loves. 

2. One who ruins or destroys; a destroyer. 
[Bare or poetical.] 

Tliore, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

Pope, Moral Essays, liL 318. 
-Syn. 1. Victor, Conqueror. A victor differs from a con- 
queror inasmuch as the latter achieves a complete success 
and conquers his opponent perhaps after a series of vic- 
tories, while the victor is so called because of his success 
in a single or a particular contest, which may be otherwise 
barren of result to him. P'ictor is also applied to one who 
gains the day in a personal contest or competition, as in a 
race. 

IL «. Victorious. 

Despite thy viefor sword and fire-new fortune, 

Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a traitor. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 1.32. 
Where 's now their vietar vawurd wing, 

Where Uuntly, and where Ilomc'^ 

Scott, Marmion, vl. 33. 

victor (vik'tqr), v. i. [< victor, n .] To play tlie 
victor; exult. 

To runne through all the pamphlets atid the myes 

Which I haue scene in hands of Victoriny Boy os. 

A. Holland (Davien, Scourge of Folly, p. 80). {Davies ) 

victorer (vik'tor-er), w. [Early mod. E. vic- 
tourcr; < metor + -rr^.] One who gains vic- 
tories ; a victor. [Rare.] 

The Spaniardcs ns the mynlsters of grace and libertie 
hrowght vnto these newe gentyles the victorie of (^hrystes 
death, whereby they , . . are nowe made fret; from the 
bondage of Sathans tyraniiie, by the myghty jxmre of this 
triumphant e victourer. 

li. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 50). 

Victoress (vik'tor-os), n, [< victor ■¥ -css."] A 
femal(‘ who is victorious; a victress. 

Victoria (vik-to'ri-h), n. [< L. victoria: see 
victor jf.'] 1. The twelfth planetoid, discovered 
by Hind in Lornlon in 1850. — 2. [ML. (Lindley, 
1838), named after C^ueen Victoria of Englanll, 
to whom tlie first flower whicli blossomed in 
cultivation wqs prestuited in 1849.] A genus 
of water-lilies, belonging to the order 
ccic and tribt? uSymphteae. it is characterized by an 
inferior ovary, upon which all the parts of the flouci air 
inserted, and l»y sterile Inner stainuiis. The only species, 
t'. regia, is known as the Victoria or royal water-lily, in 



Guiana (from the leaves) as irupe or watcr-platter, and 
sometimes as water-jnaize, from the; nst; of the roasted 
seeds. The plant is an inhabitant of still waters from Para- 
guay to Venezuela, growing chiefly in secondary trlimtaries 
of the Annizoii system. It produces a t hick rootstock from 
which radiate long-petloled circular leaves, each often 6 
feet across (sometimes 12), with an uutunieil rim about 3 
inches high. I^h leaf resembles a sballow circular float- 
ing tray, and is cons)>icuously marked with a network of 
depressed veins, beta een which the surface is swollen into 
slight qua<lrangular elevations resembling alligatoi-skin, 
which gradually disappear with age. The leaves are deep- 
green a}K>ve, the under surface idiik, and are set with 
strong, sharp, conical spines, which also clothe the peti- 
oles, peduncles, and ovary. The leaves are very strong ; 
a single one has iiorno the weight of two men. A plant 
may produce as many as twelve leaves at once, filling a 
tank 20 U» 40 feet across The solitary floating flower is 
from 12 to 14 inches in diameter (sometimes 24X exjiand- 
ing at night wliite and fragrant, closing by day, and ex- 
panding for the last time the tu-cotid evening. In one 
variety it is rose-color at the second expansion, but with 
the odor unpleasant, and partially expands a third time, 
then still deeper red, afterward withdrawing beneath the 
surface ; in a third variety there Is a sharp and beauti- 
ful contrast between outer white and central deep rose- 
red petals. Home have considered these distinct species. 
The flower consists of four sepals, numerous petals in 
many rows, the outer larger than the sepals, tne inner 
gradually passing into Uie numerous stamens which fol- 
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low In many cirolaa, at first petalold and broad with nnall 
anthers, the inner narrow with longer anthenx tke In- 
nermost differently formed and sterile. The numerouz 
carpels are sunk within a dilated torus, and produce al- 
buminous edible seeds resembling peas. The plant waa 
first discovered In Bolivia by Hienke, 1801 ; it first flowered 
in England In November, 1849, and in the United States in 
1868. Compai'ed with other water-lilies, the flowers most 
resemble those of Castalia, and the leaves those of Euryale. 
3. [1. c.] A form of low, light, four-wheeled car- 
riage, having a calash top, with seats for two 
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persons, and an elevated driver’s seat in front. 
— 4. [/. c.] A breed of domestic jiigeons, nearly 
the same as the hyacinth.— Victoria water-lily. 
See dof. 2. 

Victoria blue, {a) A stain used in histologi- 
cal examinations, (b) See blue, 

Victoria crape. Bee crape, 

Victoria cross. A decoration founded by Oueen 
Victoria in 1856, and awarded for acts of con- 
spicuous bravery. 

It is a bronze cross 
patto, having a circu- 
lar disk ill the middle, 
on which are the royal 
crown and crust. This 
is suspended from a 
ribbon, blue for the 
navy and red for the 
army, and a bar is at- 
tached to the ribbon 
for any such addition- 
al act of gnllantry as 
would have won the 
cross. Abbreviated 
V. C, 

Victoria crown- 
pigeon. Barae as 
quccn^s-pigcon, Hoe 
(ioura (with cut). 

Victoria green. 

Hee green^. 
victdrialt (vik- 

to'ri-al), r/. f<()F. 
metorial, < EL. vic- 
tor iat is, of or be- 
longing to vic- 
tory, < L. victoria, 
victory: see vic- 
tory.] Of or pertaining to victory; victorious. 

The howce of Mars vietinriall. 

MS. Lansd. 762 fol. 7 V‘’, temp. Hen. V. {Jiel. Atitiq., I. 206.) 

Victoria lawn. A kind of muslin used for fit- 
tings, and Hornotiines for women’s dresses. 
Victorian (vik-to'ri-tin), a, and n, [< Victoria 
(see def.) + -an.] 1, a, 1. Of or pertaining 
to the reign of Victoria, Quot'ii of Great Britain 
and Ir(‘land, which began in 1837: as, the Vic- 
torian htvniiuro; the Victorian crown (see first 
cut under crown). 

We can't do anything better than go bock to Queen 
Anne for our furniture. But in respect to women It’s 
quite different. We’ve got a Viciftrian typo In that. 

Mrs. Ohphant, Tlie Ladies Jjindores, II. xll. 

In things speciflcaily poetic be {Matthew Arnold] 
touched his ri’udors Ichh tliuii any other Victorian poet 
of the first rank. Aihetueum, April 21, 1888, p. 501. 

The Victorian ago has produced a plentiful cron of paro- 
dists in prose and in verse. Enetfc- Brit., XVllI. 819. 

Macaulay, the liistorian of the first. Victorian period. 

FortnighUy Jiev., N. 8., XLI. 842. 

2. Pertaining to Victoria in Australia.- Victo- 
rian bird-cherrv. Hee piweiea.- Victorian bottle- 
tree. Hee sterculia.- ~ Victorian bower-epinacb. See 
Austredian tqdnaeh (under spinach).—- ViCZOXiaH Cab- 
bage-tree. Hcc JMnstmia. Victorian cheeeewood. 
See Victorian dOgWOOd. Hee /Voston- 

</u»ra.— Victorian bedge-byaaqp, bemp-bueb. See 
the nouns. —Victorian laureL See Pittosporu7H.—ViC- 
torlan mac. sec //ardenbergia.— Victorian myall, 
parsnip, etc. see the nouns -Victorian swamp-oak. 
Hoe Vi7/nnnria. - Victorian SWampweed. Hee swaTnp- 
tcecd.- Victorian wbitewood. Hee l^ttosporutn. -- Vic- 
torian whortleberry. Hee ichortleberry. 

II. W. One living in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, espetdally an author. 

In the use of the pentameter couplet especially there Is 
more than ordinary skill — something of the music that 
the earlier poets of this century were able to extort from 
Its reluctant syllables with mure success than falls to the 
Victorians. The Atlanlie, LXVIL 404. 
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VictorlatUS (vik-to-ri-a'tuB), M. [L., < Victo- 
ria^ Victory, a figure of Victory crowning a 
trophy , forming the 
rovoree typo of the 
coin.] A Hilver 
coin of the Komaii 
republic, first is- 
sued in 22K li. r., 
and in value three 
Obverse. Reverse. fourths of tll(< do- 

victorirituj. — British Museum. uariuK. Compare 

(SlecofthcoriBinal) quinaviUS. 

Victorind (vik-to-ren' ), w. [Baid to bo so called 
from F. Victor iuf ., a woman^s name, a fein. form 
of VicUtr, < L. victor y a coni^ueror: see victor,'] 

1. A fur tippet having long narrow ends, worn 
by women. — 2. A kind of peaeli. 

victorious (vik-to'ri-us), a. [< F. rictorieux = 
^p, Pg. victorioso = It. rittorioso, < L. vieforio- 
^,full of victories (proj). api)lie(l, according to 
etym., to one frequently suceessful), < virtona^ 
victory: see victorif.] *1. Comjuering; trium- 
phant; having coiiquortHl in any conquest or 
in battle; having overetune an antagonist or 
enemy. 

Tin* trr»*at Son return'd 

Vietfjrimat wltli liiH Muiiits. Milton^ J’. L., vli. 186. 

The BahartuiKitali, tliouKh rirJorioutt, aaw with aome 
oonuern ihatlu* could not avoid the king, whoge courage 
and capacity, botli an a goldier and a (general, left him 
everything tc> fear for IiIh succchh. 

Itrucc, Source of the Nile, 11. 208. 

Victorijum, wreath on licad and gpoils In hand. 

liruwnimj, lUng and Book, I. 120. 

A b4)dy of vietoriouH invaders may raise some, or the 
whole, of its Bupitiies frotn the conquered country. 

//. SpcnccTf IMn. of Sooiol., § 517. 

2. Of or pertaining to victory; characterized 
or signalized by victory. 

Buddon thege honours shall he snatch'd away. 

And cursed forever this victm-ious day. 

Pofte, It. of the L., ill. 101. 

3. Emblematic of conquest ; denoting victory. 

Now are our brows bound witli inetorUnM wreaths. 

iShak., Kioh. 111., 1. 1. 5. 

victoriously (vik-td'ri-us-li), adv. In a victo- 
rious manner ; with defeat of an enemy or an- 
tagonist; triumphantly. 

Grace will carry us . . . viotoriously through all <iiff1* 
ouUlet. Hatmmnd. 



VictoriOUSnOSS (vik-to'ri-us-nes), w. The state 
or character of being victorious 
victory (vik'td-ri), n. ; pi. r/efomA (-riz). [< 

ME. victorWf ^ OF. vtetorwy vtetotre, F. vwtoire 
= Bp, Pg. Victoria =r It. vittona^ < L. victoria,, 
victory, < victor, a conqueror, < vtuccrc, pp vie- 
tm, coiupier: see ricfor.J 1. The defeat or 
overcoramg of an antagonist in a contest or an 
enemy ill battle • triumph 

Wo also . , . I shall I asscmlde alle oure peple and ride 
vpon the saisnes, and yeve licm Imtaile in the name of god. 
that he graunte vs tlie victorie. JleWm (E. E. T. S. ), li. 235. 

David Deans believed this, and many other such ghostly 
onooiinters and iHctoncs on the faith of the aiisars, or aux- 
iliaries of the prophets. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothlaii, xv. 

Knowing that they led uncuiuiuered veterans against a 
rude militia they have broken every rule of waiilare, and 
plucked meUrry out of extreme peril. 

F liarrmon, Oliver iVomwell, lx. 

The alloy 

Of blood but makcM the liliss of victory brighter. 

R. H’. Oilder, The (Udestlal I’assioii, Cost. 

2. The advantage or superiority gained in 
any contest, ns over passions, or over tempta- 
tions, or in any moral or spiritual struggle. 

Thanks he to GimI, which givotli us tlio victor^f through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Cur. xv. 57. 

Teace hath her victirricft 

No less reiiown'd than Wai‘. Milton, Souuets, xi. 

3. A female deity the Greeks and Romans, 
the personification of success in battle or in 
any active struggle, she is represenlod as a winged 
woman, often hearing ns attributes a palm-branch and lau- 
rel crown, or a trumpet The suhioct is a very frequent 
one in ancient art, from some of the noblest of antique 
sculpture down to vase-paintings and figurines. Among tlie 
most nohil>Ie exainnles are the reliefs from tin* balustrade 
of the temple of Wingless Viettwy at Athens, one of which 
is the well-known figure entitled “Victoiy Loosing her 
Sandal,” and the imignificent statue called the Victory of 
Samothmee,” a Greek original of the fourth century B. c , 
attributed to the school of Reopua, found in the island of 
Bamuthraoe, where it stood on a pedestal representing the 

S niw of a trireme, and now one of the chief onianients of 
f»e Louvre Museum. See Nike, cut in next column, and 
out under Pelopormenan. 

I observed some aiieient reliefs at this village fErtesyl, 
particularly throe eicfonVs, holding tht*eo festoons under 
three heads, on a marble coffin, with imperfect Greek in- 
scriptions under them. 

Poeocke, Description of the Bast* II. i. 17a 
Oadmfian, moral, Pynrlilc vlolory. SeetheadjeotiTei. 
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The Victory of Samothrace, In the Louvre Museunt. 


‘Victress (vik'trcs), w. [< victor + -css. (H*. vie- 
trice.] A woman who conquers ; a victrix. 

She shall be sole victrem, Ccesar's Cwsar. 

Shak., KIch. III., Iv. 4. 8.86. 

‘Victricet (vik'tvis), «. [< OF. mctricc = It. viU 
trice, < L. victrix, fern, of victory victor: see vic- 
tor.] A victress. 

He know certes, 

That you, victrioe 
Gf all ladies, 

Hliould have the prise 
Gf worthiness 

Udall (Arher s Eng, Garner, II. 59). 

With houghs of palm a cn»wned mctricc stand ! 

Ji. Jotuton, Underwoods, eii. 


laHuoft Vtmgtky 1 SIS. 


n, inirana. To feed; obtain stoTOB oi^,provi. 
sions ; provision ; obtain or eat victuals. 

And, vietuallinff again, with brave and man-like minds 
'J o seaward cast their eyes, and pray for happy winds. 

IJrayton, Polyololon, ii. 427. 

And soon we found Peggy and Binller [the horses] in 
company, . . . and viotuolftrin where the grass was good. 

R. D. maekmore, Lorna Doone, ill. 


victoalage (vit'l-aj), «. [< victual + -age.} 
Koodj provisions; victuals. [Karo.] 

I could not proceed to the school-room without passing 
some of their doors, and running the risk of being sur- 
prised with my cargo of vietualage ; so I stood still at this 
end, which, being windowless, was dark. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre,.Xvii. 

victnaler, victualler (vit'l-6r), »/. [Formerly 

also vitler : < ME. vitteUer, vitailler (see victual) 
4- -er’i .] 1 . One who fiirniBhes victuals or pro- 
visions. 

That no manor vilteUer pay eny thynge for the occupa- 
cion of the kynges Horde, to eny maner oflices, for ther 
vy telle ther to be sold, that ys toseye withy n the seid cite. 

Rnfflieh odde (E. E. T. 8.), p. 408. 
But pray, what connection have you with the satHcrs? 
You aie no victualler here, are you '? 

Sheridan (?), The Camp, i. 1. 

2. One who keeps a house of eutertaiument ; 
a tavern-keeper. 

Pal. Marry, there is another indictment upon thee, for 
Riittering ilesn to he eaten in thy house, contrary to the 

liost. All victuallers do so ; what’s a joint of mutton or 
two in a whole Lent? Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 875. 

He scorncs to walkc in Paules without his bootes. 

And scores his diet on the vitlers post. 

LesttiuM of Ilurmurs Blood in the Head-Vaine (1600). 

[(IlallMl.) 

3. A ship employed to carry provisions for 
other ships, or for supplying troojis at a dis- 
tance; a store-ship. Admiral Smyth. — 4. A 
corn-factor; one who deals in grain. Jamieson. 

J Bcotch.]— Licensed victualler, in Great Britain, an 
hnkeeper or keeper of a public house who is licensed to 
sell spirits, wine, beer, etc. 

victualing, victuallinjK (vit'l-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of victual y v.] The furnishing of victuals or 
provisions. 

Our metuallinff arrangements have now been satisfac- 
torily settled, and every body has been put on an allowance 
of water. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, 1. xii. 


victrix (vik'triks), n. [< L. victrix, fern, of 
victor, victor: see victor.] A ■victr€*S8. Char 
Jottc Bronte, Villette, xxxii. [Rare.] 
victual (vit'l), n. [Early mod. E. also rittlc, 
earlier vytayUc Uho spelling with c, victual, as 
in F\ victuaiHc, beiiij^ a modern sophistication 
imitating the E. original, the pronunciation re- 
maining that of vitilc); < ME. vitaille, ritaylCy 
ritaiic, also vitatlcs, vytaylleSy < OF. vitaillcy 
rytaile, later (with inserted c) rictuaillr, vie- 
tuaillcs, vytaiUcs = Bi). vitualla = Pg, ritualha 
= It. vettovagha, < LLi. rictualia, provisions, 
nourisliinent, neut. pi. of victualis, belonging 
to nourishment, < rictu.s, food, < viverCy pp. vic- 
tuSy live: see ririd.] 1. T^ovision of food; 
meat; provisions: generally used in the nlural, 
and signifying (commonly) food for human 
beings, prepared for eating. 

But alleweyvs Men fyndengode Innes, ami alle that hem 
nedotho of VytayUe. MaudeviUe, T'ravels, p. 34. 

Tiler as hngges hen and fat vitaile, 

Ther wol they goii. Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 38. 

Pliysieioiis hen of opynyon that one ought to begyii the 
mcate of vitayle (uiaiuies liquides) to thende that by that 
means to gyve direction to tlio remenant. 

G. du Gaez, quoted lii Bahees Ikiok (E. E. T. 8.), p. 107, 

[index. 

I.ook to those eating rogues that bawl for victuals. 

And stop their throats a day or two. 

Fletcher, Bonduco, i. 2. 
Why then we will to the ^enwood gang, 

For we have no vitUes to dine. 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (('hlld's Ballads, V. 406X 

My pig likes a dinner as well as a breakfast. No meal- 
time, and no sort of victual^ ever seems to come amiss to 
my pig. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 

There came a fair hair’d youth, that in his hand 

Bare victual for the mowers. 

Tennyson, Geraint and Enid. 

2. Any sort- of grain or corn. [Scotch.] — 
Broken ViCtnalS. Bee broketi meat, under broken. 
victual (vit'l), r. ; pret. and pp. victualed, vic- 
tualled, ppr. rictuafing, victuaUing. [With spell- 
ing altered as in the noun; < ME. vita Hen, vi- 
taillen. < vilaillc, food ; see victual, m.] I. trans. 
To sunply or store with victuals or provisions 
for suDsis^OQ ; provide with stores of food. 

Thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months vietwUVd. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 126. 


victualing-bill (vit'l-ing-bil), n. A custom- 
house document warranting the shipment of 
such bonded stores as the master of an out- 
ward-bound merchantman may require for his 
intended voyage. 

victualing-House (vit'l-lng-hous), n. A house 
where provision is made for strangers to eat ; 
an eating-house. 

They chose that the region of Pocchorrosn to inhahyte 
. . . that they niyght bee baytinge places and vytaUynge 
houses for suche as shulde iorney towardc the southe. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[ed. Arher, p. 148). 

victualing-note (vit'l-ing-not), n. An order 
given to a seaman in the British navy by 
the paymaster, when he joins a ship, which is 
hanaeu to the ship^s steward as his author- 
ity for victualing the man. Simmonds. 

victualing-office (vit'l-ing-oFis), n. An office 
for supplying provisions and stores to the navy. 
[Kng.J 

We laugh at the ridiculous management of the Navy- 
Board, pry into the Rogueries of the VictuaUing-OJflee, and 
tell the Names of those Clerks who were ten years ago 
bare-foot, and are now Twenty-Thousand-Pound Men. 

C. Shadwell, Humours of the Navy, i. 1. 

victualing-ship (vit'l-ing-ship), «. A ship 
which conveys provisions to the navy ; a vic- 
tualer. 

victualing-yard (vit'l-ing-yard), n. A yard, 
generally contiguous to a dockyard, containing 
magazines where provisions and other like 
stores for the navy are deposited, and where 
war-vessels and transports are provisioned. 
(Imn, Diet.) In the United States all navy- 
yaras are victualing-yards. 

victualless (vit'l-les), a. [< victual + -less.] 
Destitute of food. CarlylCy in Froude, First 
Forty Years, II. 

vicugra, vicuiia (vi-kb'nyft), n. [Also vigonia 
and viguna; = P. vigogne, formerly vicugne,< Sp. 
vicuHa, vicugsiay < Peruv. vicuna, Mex. meugne, 
the vicugna.] A South American mammal of 
the camel tribe, Auchenia vicugna or vicuna, le- 
lated to the llama, guanaco, and alpaca, it is 
found wild in elevatea regions of Bolivia and Chili, and 
is much hunted for its wool and fiesh. It fs one of the 
smaller kinds, standing about 80 inches at the withert. 
and of variegated coloration. It has aa yet resisted all 
attempts to reduce it to domestloatlou. The short toft 
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urool is very valuAbl^ and was formerly mnoh used for 
wiping dne tissoes and delicate fabrics. It is less used 



Vicut^na (Auihenta vicuna). 

now, what is known in the trade as vinugna (or viguna)wo(A 
being a mixture of wool and cotton. 

vicugna-cloth (vi-ko'nya-kl6th), n, Woolt ti 
(•loth made from the wool of the vicugna. It 
in very soft, and is ©specially employed for 
womeii^s clothes. 

vid (vid), n. In math., a letter or unit in llen- 
jmnin Pierce’s linear algebras. 

vida-fbich (vi'da-finch), w. Same as whidah- 
htrd. See Vidua. 

vidame (ve-dam')» W. [F., < ML. viv^-dominm^ 
as vice- + dominuft.~\ In French feudal juris- 
prudence, the lieutenant or deputy of a bishop 
m temporal matters; also, a minor title of 
French feudal nobility. 

A Vidarm was originally the Judge of a Blshope Tem- 
poral Jurisdiction, or such an Officer to him as the Vi- 
count was to the Count or Earl, but in process of time, of 
an Officer, he bceamo a Lord, by altering his Office into a 
Fiof, held of the Bishoprick he belonged to. 

Blount, Glussugraphia (1U7U). 

vide (vi'de). [L., impv. 2d pers. sing, of vi- 
derc, see: see vimoti.'} See: a word indicating 
reference to something stated elsewhere: as, 
vide antOj ‘see before’; vide supra, ‘see above’ 
(that is, in a previous place in the same book) ; 
nde post, ‘see after’; vide infra, ‘see below’ 
(that is, in a subsequent place); quod vide, 
which see (usually abbreviated q. v.). 

Vid4e (ve-da'), a. In her., same as voided. 
videlicet (vi-del'i-set), adv. fL., for videre 
Ifcet, it is permitted to see : videre, see ; lieet, 
it is permitted: see vision and license. Cf. 
seilieet.'} To wit; that is; namely: abbrovi- 
Htod to 1 ^ 2 *., which is usually read ‘ namely.’ 

Numberless arc the Changes she’ll (iamuj thro’, before 
she’ll answer this plain Question ; vulelicpt, llavtj ytm de- 
llvur’d my Master's Letter to your Lady ? 

Steele, ConscioiiH Lovers, iii. 1. 

Videlicet is used in law pleadings t(i point out in con- 
tieetion with a clause immediately preceding a spodil- 
cation which, if material, goes to sustiiin the pleading 
generally, and, if Immatorial, may be rejected as surplus- 
age, ... It is the office of a videlicet to restrain or limit 
tile generality of the preceding words, and in some in- 
stanees to explain them. F. Wharton. 
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uocketB when the dress is changed or removed 
for the night, fa) a bag attached to the bed-ourtalni. 
Compare teatoA-po(^. (ft) A vase or bowl, usually of dec- 
omtlve character, and sometimes having a cover. 

Vid6-nifft, n. An old card-game. 

Faith, let it be VUle-ruffe, and let’s make honours. 
Ueywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 1874, II. 

U22). 

Videstrelda (vid-es-trePda), w. [NL. (Lafres- 
naye, 1J^50), < Vid{Mi) 4* 'kstrclda.^ A genus 
of^ Viduinm, detached from Vidua for the wire- 
tailed veuves or whidah-birds, which have in the 
male the four middle tail-feathers wire-shafted 
with a racket at the end: later called Tetrsc- 
uura (Reicheubach, 1861), The type and only spe- 
cies is V. regia, of South Africa, through the Transvaal 
to the Zambesi, and in the west to Danmraland. This is 
the veuve de la cote d'AfHque and veuve d qtiatre brim of 
early French ornithologists, the Hha/tSaUed bunting of 
Latham (1783), the Vidua regia of most writers. The male 
is 12 inches long, of which length the middle tail-feathers 
form tlireo fourths or more; the color is black, varied 
with white, gray, brown, and buff ; the bill and feet are 
coral-red. See cut in preceding column. 

Vidette (vi-<let'), n. Bame as vedette. 

Vidian (vid'i-an), a. [< Vidius (see def.) + -uw.] 
Relating or dedicated to the Italian anatomist 
Guido Guidi, Latinized Vidius (16th century): 
specifically applied in anatomy to several parts. 
—Vidian anery* “ branch of the internal maxillary ar- 
tery which traverses Uie Vidian canal to be distribiittMl to 
the Eustachian tube and the top of the larynx.— Vidian 
canal, nerve, plexus. See the nouns.-- Vidian fora- 
men. Same as Vidian canal. 

vidimiLS (vid'i-mus), n. [Bo called from this 
word indorsed on the papers: L. vidimus, ‘we 
have seen,’ 1st pers. pi. perf. ind. of videre, 
see: see vision.'} 1. An examination or in- 
spection: as, a vidimus of accounts or docu- 
ments. — 2. An abstract or syllabus of the con- 
tents of a document, book, or the like. 

vidonia (vi-d6'ni-|i), n. [Cf. Fg. vidonho, a 
vine-branch (cf. videira, a vine), \ ride, a vine- 
branch, = Bp. rid, a vine, = It. vite, a vine, < 
L. ritis, a vine.] A dry wine from the Canary 
Islands, formerly much in fashion in England. 

Vidua (Vid'u-li). n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), a Lat- 
inized form, as if < L. vidua, a widow, tr. F. 
veuve, the name of the widow-bird, itself a 
translation of tlie E. widow^ or widow-bird, con- 
fused with widmv^i see whida,h-bird.} An Af- 
rican genus of Ploeeidse, giving name to the 




King Whidah bird ( yides/reMa regia), male. 

Videndum (vi-den'dum), n.; pi. 
vi^nda (>d&). [L., neut. gerun- 

dive of videre, see : see vision.} A 
thing to be seen. 

lu my lift, therefore, of videnda at Lyons, 
this, tho’ last, was not, you see, least. 

Sheme, Tristram Shandy, vii. 81. 

Vide-podhe (ved'posh), n. [F.1 A 
reoeptacle for the contents of the 


Princip.il Whidah-birfl 
{Vtdua print tfialii), male. 

ViduiniP; tho veuves, widow-birds, 
or whidah-birds. No type having been 
originally Indicated, the name is practically 
conterminous with Viduinm in a narrow 
sense, and lias been variously restricted by 
different writers, notably to V. prineipalin 
and V. {Videetrelda) regia. Tlie fonner of 
these has iu the male the four middle tall- 
featliers immensely lengthened and wide throughout their 
length (not wlre-shafted). It was originally described (and 
figured) by Edwards in 1700 as the long tailed eparrow, by 
Brisson in the same year as la veuve d’ Angola, by Jdnnams 
In 176i» as Emberiza vidua, K. prindpaHe, and E. serena, 
by Latham in 1783 as tlie long-taxied, variegated, and Domin- 
ican bunting, and by CJiivler in 1817 us Vidxia primipalU. 
Tho mule is lo inches long, of which length tho ample mid- 
dle tail-feathers make two thirds or more, the rest of the 
tail being scarcely 2 inches, and the wing being only .1; 
the color Is black and white, chiefiy massed in large areas, 
and varied with some buff and gray. The female lacks the 
extraordinary development of the tail, being scarcely n 
inches lung, and is also quite different in color from the 
male. Tlifs bird is widely distributed in Africa. A sec- 
ond species is V. hyjiocherina (or tmiendem) of the Zanzi- 
bar district. For V. regia, see Videstrelda; and for other 
forms, see Viduinm. 

viduage (vid'v-»j)* w* [< L. vidua, a widow 
(see widow), + -aV/6'.] The condition of a widow; 
widowhood ; widows collectively. 


vie 

Vidualt (vid'u-al), a. [< L. iddualis, of or per- 
taining to a widow, < vidua, a widow: see 
widowT} Of, pertaining, or relating to the state 
of a widow. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 3. 

viduate (vid' u- at), u. [< L. vUluatus, pp. of 
viduare, widow: see riduation.} Eecles., the 
office or position of one of the order of widows ; 
the order itHolf. 

viduation (vid-u-a'sh(m), 9L [< ]A.iUduatus,pp. 
of viduare, bereave, widow, \ vidua, a widow, 
viduus, widowed: see widow.} Tho state of 
being widowed ; bereavement. 

VidumfiB (vid-u-i'ne), tt. pi. [NL., < Vidua + 
-/««?.] A Bubi’amily of Ploeeidse, named from 
the genus Vidua; the wliidahs and related 
forms : variously restricted, (a) In abroad sense, 
lately adopted by some monographers, one of two sub- 




l'.it.uli!ie Wliidoh-biril 
( 'iteganura paradisea), male. 

families of Ploeeidm, containing all those 
with very short or spurious first primary 
of slender falcate form, of whatever other 
character: opposed to Floceinm alone. It 
thus covers a very large series of about 
40 gimcra of not only African, but also 
ririental, etc., birds, including tliuse 
usually called Spennestinm. as wax- 
bills, amadavats, blood-finches, sene- 
gals, strawberry- finches, sociable 
weavers, etc. See PhifetmruM, Py- 
renestMi,Quclea, Stterrnestea, Ama- 
dina, Tmniojiygia, Ertrelda, with 
various cuts, (ft) In a narrow 
sense, confined to those African 
forms in the males of which 
the tail is longer than the wings, sometimes extraordi- 
narily lengthened Into an arched train or of other special 
figure ; the whidulis proper. Two of these remaikable 
birds are described iindcir Vidua and Videstrelda respec- 


by the eai ly J^Vench ornithologists us grande veuve d'An- 
gda and vcuvi' d collier d'or; and is the original whidah- 
bird of Latham, 17 k;l In the male tlie four middle tail- 
feathers are broad and flattened, and two of them taper to 
more filaments; the length is 11 inches, of which the 
tiiil makes 81 ; tho wing is 8 inches ; the color is chiefly 
black, varlo(f with wliite, brown, and buff, and especially 
marked with a collar of orange-rufous. The female la 
quite different in color, and « Inches long, of which the 
tail is only This whidah is widely distributed In 
Africa, and is the one oftenest seen in cages. A fourth 
is Vidxia (Linura) Jiecheri, of East Africa, 10 inches long, 
with all four of tho niidcile tail-feathers wired through- 
out. Tlie foregoing are all tho species in which the 
four middle tail-feathers are iieculiar and the rest plain. 
Blit in other whidulis all the rectrices share more or 
loss elongation. Huch belong to the tlinic genera CherOt 
Coliuspaseer (or PenthStria), and Prnthetrioprie. Chera 
procne of South Africa Is the epaulet-whldah, of which 
tJie male is glossy-black above and below, with scarlet 
shoulders, and 19 inches long, with a tail of 15 inches. 
This is the only inoniber of its genus. The species of 
Coliuepasiier are several, of which the best-known is C. 
ardem (with nearly twenty olhitr New Latin names). The 
male of this is black above and below with a scarlet collar 
across the fore neck ; It inhabits South Africa C.laUeaxi- 
dxts, C. hartlauM, C. albonotata, nnd C. eguet* are the other 
species of this genus Th() three inenibers of the genus 
Penthetriopms furnisii th(i remaining type of wliidahs, in 
which the mules arc black, varied with bright-yellow, as 
P. rnaarura of western and equatorial Africa, and P. ma- 
erocerca of northeastern Africa. 

Viduity (vi-du'i-ti), V. I < L. riduita(t-)s, widow- 
hood, < vidua, H widow: see widmi'.} Widow- 
liood. Bp. IJall, Honour of Married Clergy, 
i. ^ 6. 

VidUOUS (vid'ii-iis), a. (< L. viduus, widowed, 
bereft: see widow.} Widowed. [Rare.] 

She gone, and her vidxious mansion, your heart, to let 
her successor the new occupant . . . finds her miniature. 

Thackeray, Newcomos, Ixvi. 

vle^ (vi), V. ; pret. aiidpp. vied, ppr. ryinq. [For- 
inerlv also rye,- < MR. rieu ; by ajiheresis from 
enry^, ult. < L. invitare, invite: see envy*^, in- 
viU‘..} I. intrans. If. In the old games of gleek, 
prirnero, €?tc., to wager on the value of one’s 
Iiaud against an opponent. 
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He ooiueth In only with jolly braRi and great vauntSi 
AS if he were playing at post, and should win all X^y vying. 

Bp, JeweUt Controversy with M. Harding, iv. 

To vUt was to hamrd, to put down a certain sum upon a 
liand of cards. 

Gifford, Note on B. Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 

liv. 1. 

2. To strive for superiority; endeavor to be 
equator superior (to); contend; rival: followed 
by withy and said of persons or things. 

Fortune did vie with nature, to bestow, 

When I was lK>m, her bounty ecjually. 

Benu, and FL, Laws of t'nndy, ii. 1. 
ADuon in Verso wUh antient Greece had vy'd, 

And gain'd alone a Fame. 

Congreve, Epistle to Lord Halifax. 

Gold furse udih broom in blossiun vieK. 

M. ArnrUd, Htanzas composed at Carnac. 

u, tram. If. To offer as a stakes, as iu card- 
playing; play as for a wager with. 

Hhe hung upon iny neck, and kiss on kiss 

Sim vied so fast. Shah., T. of tlic H., ii. 1. 311. 

Here’s a trick vied and rovied 1 

li, Jomon, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 

2. To put or bring into competition; bandy; 
try to outdo in ; contend wil li respect to. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Nature wants stuff 
To vie strangti forms with fancy. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 98. 

Now thine eyes 
Vie tears with the hya*nu. 

B. Jomon, Volpone, iv. 2. 

The roguish eye of .1—11 . . . almost Invites a stranger 
to vie a repartee witli it. Lamb, Old Benchers. 

VisMvi), w. [ Formerly also vyc; < tael, r. Of. 
e«vi/5^.] A contest for superiority, especially a 
close or keen contest; a contention in the way 
of rivalry; hence, sometimes, a state where 
it would be difficult to decide as to which 
party had the advantage; also, a challenge; a 
wager. 

At this particiibur of defaming, both the sexes seem to 
he at a vtV, and 1 think he were a very critical judge that 
should determine between them. 

Government of the Tongue. 

w. [MF 4 ., < OF. (and F.) vw = S}>. Pg. 
tnda = Tt. vita, <L, intOy life, < vircrcy live; H<*e 
vital, vivid.'] Life. 

We biseehe thee for alle that hereth this vie 
Off oure ladi seynt Marie, 

That Ihesu scheldo hem fram grame. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 

Tlelle (viel), w, [F. ; akin to viol : see viol.] 1 , 
One of the largo early forms of the medieval 
viol. 

Afterwards the latter name (violel was exclusively used, 
and ultimately passed into the iiuKiern form Violin, while 
the name ViHe was given to a totally different instru. 
nient, the Organistruni or Hyrophonla, whence the French 
Glilfonl<^. I'liia is the modern Viol, in which the music is 
produced by the rotation of a wheel. ‘ 

W. K, Sullivan, Introd. to O’t’urry's Anc. Irish, p. dxxiv. 

2. Bame hurdy-gurdy , 1. 

Vienna basin. \i\ gvoi., the name given to an 
orographically not very well delhied area, hav- 
ing Vienna near its southwestern extremity 
and extending to the llohemian mountains on 
the northwest and the (hirpathlans on the nortli- 
ORst, and underlain by a series of Tertiary rocks 
Tcmarkable for their extent-, size, and compli- 
eated development . i hls Tertiary Iiolongs chiefly to 
the Noogene of the Austrian geologists (see Neogene), 
and Is divided into several tubgi-oups, beginning with the 
Aquitanlan, followed (in ascending order) iiy the »^rmatiaii 
and Mediterranean subdivisions-- these all being of Mfo* 
«eno ago '—and then by the (-oiigorian or Pliocene. The 
Vienna basin opened out to the east into a broad Miocene 
inland sea, slightly brackish, and is believed to have been 
•connected, In former times, with the ArnlK)>Caspiaii basin, 
and perhaps oven with the Arctle Ocenii. It also communi- 
catea with the basin of the upper Danube, and with an 
area lying north of the Carp<ithiana in tioth eases, how- 
ever, by narrow channels. 8ome writers limit tlie name 
VieniM iHMin to a smaller area lying pretty closely adja- 
cent to tho northern flanks of the eastern Alps, and partly 
Included within Uieir spurs. 

Vienna caustic. A mixture of caustic potash 
and quicklime. Bee camtic. 

Vienna draught. Compouud infusion of senna ; 
black-draught. 

Vienna lake. A somewhat indefinite product, 
but usually a dark-red lake with little strength 
obtained from the liiiuors remaining from tlie 
making of carmine. Also called Florence lake 
and Paris lake. 

Vienna opening, in chess-playing. See open- 
ing, 9. 

Vienna paste. Bame as J'ienna caustic. 

Vienna powder, work. Bee jHnvder, warkK 
Viennese (vi-e-nds' or -nez'), a. and n. [s F. 
Vimnois; < Vienna (F. Vienne zs G. Wien) + 
-ese,} L 0 . Of or j^rtaining to Vienna, the 
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capital of the Austrian empire, situated on the 
Danube, or pertaining to its inhabitants. 

n. w. sing, and pL An inhabitant or inhabi- 
tants of Vienna. 

vl et armis (vi et flr'mis). [L.: vi, abl. sing, 
of vis, force, violence; et, and; armis, abl. of 
arma, a weapon, defensive armor; see vis"^ and 
arm'^.] In law, with force and arms: words 
made use of in indictments and actions of tres- 
pass to show that the trespass or crime was 
forcible or committed with a display of force ; 
hence, with force or violence generally, 
view (vu), n. [Early mod. E. also vewe; < OF. 
veue, F. vuc, a view, sight, < ve^i, F. vu (= It. 
veduta, < ML. as if ^vidutus), pp. of voir, < L. vi- 
dere, see ; see vision.] 1. The act of viewing, 
seeing, or beholding ; examination by the eye ; 
survey ; inspection ; look ; sight. 

She made good view of me. Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 20. 
Bhe looked out at her father's window, 

To take a rteic of tho countrie. 

Lord Jamie (Child’s BaUads, IV. 142). 

2. The act of perceiving by the mind ; mental 
survey; intellectual inspection or examination ; 
observation ; consideration. 

My lost View shall be of the first Language of the 
Eartli, the antient Language of Pai'adise, the I.anguage 
wherein God Almighty himself pleased to pronounee and 
publish the Tables of the Law. Howell, Letters, II. 00. 

For though, in demonstration, the mind does at last 
perceive the agreement or disagreement of the ideas it 
considers, . . . thei'C must be more than one transient 
view to find it. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. ii. 4. 

3. Power of seeing or perception, either 
physical or mental; range of vision; reach of 
sight ; extent of prospect. 

'i’hese growing feathers pluck’d from Crosar’s wing 

Will make him fly an oruiuaiy pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men, 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

Shak., J. C., 1. 1. 79. 

Stand in her view, make your addresses to her. 

Fletcher {and another ?), I’rophetess, ill. 1. 
The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view. 

Dryden, jEneid, vi. 

Keeping tho idea which is brought into it [the mind] 
fur some time actually in view ... is called contempla- 
tion. Locke, Human Understanding, IJ. x. J. 

Who keeps one end In view makes all things serve. 

Browning, Inn Balcony. 

4. That which is viewed, seen, or beheld; 
something which is looked upon ; sight or spec- 
tacle presented to the eye or to the mind; scene; 
prospect. 

’Tls distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, i, 7. 

The country was wild and br()kuii, with occasional su- 
pci'l> viewe ewer frozen arms of the (iulf, and the deep rich 
valleys stretching inland. 

B. Taylor, Northern 'rravel, p, 42. 

6. A scone as represented by painting, draw- 
ing, or pbot-ograpiiy ; a picture or sketch, esjie- 
cially a landscape.— 6. Manner or mod© of look- 
ing at things; manner of regarding subjects 
on which various opinions may be held; .judg- 
ment | opinion; conception; notion; w^ay of 
thinking; theory. 

There is a groat difference of view as to tho way in which 
perfection shall be sought 

JUarg. Ftdler, Woman in the I9th Cent., p. 19. 

One Hester Prynno, who appeared to have been ratlier 
a nuieworthy personage in the vieiv of our ancestors. 

llawthorm. Scarlet Letter, Iiit., p. 3&. 

They have all my views, and I believe they will cany 
(hem out unless overruled by a higher Power. 

Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 258. 

Persons who take what is called a high view of life and 
of human nature arc never weary of telling us that money- 
getting is not man’s noblest occupation. 

Fortnightiy Bev,, N. S., XLII. 193. 

7. Bomething looked toward or forming the 
subject of consideration; intention; design; 
purpose; aim. 

The allegory has another view. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

I write without any view to proflt or praise. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, Iv. 12. 

Sf. Appearance; show'; aspect. 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into tho deep dark cabins of her head. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1037. 

New graces find, 

Which, by the splendour of her vieiv 
Dazzled before, we ever knew. 

WallvT, The Night-Piece. 

9. In law, an inspeat^n by the jury of propertv 
or a place the appearance or condition of which 
is involved in the case, or useful to enable 
the jtirj^ to understand the testimony, as of a 
place where a crime has been committed. — 

10. Bpecifioally, inspection of a dead body; 


an autopsy.*^ llt« The footing of a bebst. 

lag views, A name given to pictures thro^ on A aoreen 
by a lantern in tuch manner that they appear to diseolve 
every one into that following, without any interval of 
blank between them. To cause the pictures to dissolve," 
two lanterns are required, each of which protects its pic- 
ture upon the same field on the screen, both being in the 
same focus. One picture being projected, to cause Tt to dis- 
appear gradually and the next to take its place, a diding cap 
or nood is mechanically withdrawn from the front of the 
second lantern and placed before the first lanteni. An- 
other method is to turn on the gas of one lantern while 
shutting off the gas of the other. The result is the same 
by either method, the first picture disappearing as the 
second appears, the two melting one into the other till one 
is lost and the other becomes clear. • By a recent improved 
method only one lantern is used, and by appropriate mech- 
anism a picture is substituted for that preceding it so 
quickly that there is no appreciation of any interval be- 
tween them.-> Field Of view. See^fekf.— Invlow Of, 111 
consideration of ; having regard to.— -On View, open or 
submitted to public inspection ; exhibited to the public ; 
as, pictures placed on view.— Point Of View. See potnti . 
—Side view. See sMel and side-view.— TO the View, so 
as to be seen by cveryliody ; in public. 

Mechanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 

Uplift us to the view. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 211. 

View of firank-pledge, in Eng. law : (a) A court of rec- 
ord, now fallen into amiost toted desuetude, held once in 
the year within a particular hundred, township, or manor, 
by the steward of the leet. Wharton. <{>) In Anglo-Saxon 
law, the office of a sheriff in seeing all the frank-pledges 
of a hundred, and that all youths above fourteen belonged 
to some tithing : a function of tho court-leet SHmson. 
^Byn. 4 and 5. View, Prospect, Scene, Landscape. View 
is the most general of these words ; prospect most suggests 
the idea that the beholder is at a place somewhat elevated, 
so as to be able to see far ; scene most suggests the idea 
of resemblance to a picture ; landscape most suggests the 
idea of diversity in unity. 

view (vu), V. [Early mod. E. also vewe; < view, 
t/.] I. tram. 1. To see; look on; behold. 

When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see. 

For all the day 1 vine things unrespected. 

ShaJe., Sonnets, xliii. 

The people view'd them wl’ surprise, 

As they danc’d on the green. 

The Earl Ha-fs Daughter (child’s Ballads, I. 177). 

2. To examine with the eye ; look on with at- 
tention, or for the purpose of examining ; sur- 
vey; explore; peruse. 

Go up and view the country. Josh. vii. 2. 

Lords, view these letters full of had mischance. 

France is revolted from the English quite. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 1. SI) 

T had not the opportunity to view it. 

Cmgat, Crudities, I. 137. 

For he viewed the fashions of that land ; 

I’heir way of worship viewed ho. 

Young Beichan and Susie Pye (Child's Ballads, IV. 2). 

3. To survey intellectually ; examine with the 
mental eye; consider; regard. 

As Princes ho more high and also mightier than tho 
rest, euen so are they more behelde & also more viewed 
than others. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllnwes, 1577), p. 10. 

And though, oft looking backward, well slie vewode 

Her selfe freed from that foster insolent. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. Iv. 50. 

When we view an object as a concrete whole we appre- 
hend it. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 331. 

- Syn . 1. To witness. -2. To scan.— 3. To contemplate. 

Il, intrans. To look; take a view. [Hare.] 

Mr. Harley is sagacious to view into the remotest con- 
sequences or things. The Examiner, No. (5. 

viewer (vu'^^r), n. [< view + One who 

views, surveys, or examines. 

For if I will bee a Judge of your goodes, for the same 
you will be a viewer of my life. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1.577X p. 225. 
Speclflcally — (tt) An official appointed to inspect or super- 
intend something ; an overseer ; in coal-mining, the gen- 
eral manager, both above and below ground, of a coal- 
mine. This word, not at all in use in the Ignited States, 
is almost obsolete in England, having become replaced by 
tho terms mining-engineer and agent, llie terms used in 
tho United States are manager and euperintendent. 

The Colliery Viewer [Newcastle-upon-Tyne] superin- 
tends tlie collieries. He has a salary of tXtf. a year. 

JUunieip. Corp. Jieport, p. 1648 
(6) One of a body of jurors who are appointed by a court 
to view or inspect the property in controversy or the plact* 
where a crime lias been committed. In ^tland two 
persona called showers point out the subjects to be viewed 
View-halloo (vu'ha-l6'), n. In fox-hunting, the 
shout uttered by the huntsman on seeing the 
fox break cover. Also view-hallo, view-hollo, 
view-hollow, etc. 

But pray, what is become of the lady all this while? why, 
lady Freelove, you told me she was not here, and, i* faith. 
1 was just drawing off another way. if I had not heard the 
view-hoUow. Caiman, Jealous Wife, ii- 

ViewineSB (vu^i-nes), n. The character or stati) 
of being viewy or speculative. [Colloq.] 

We luive opinions which were then considered to affix 
to those who uttered them the stigma of viewtaess endorsed 
to a great extent by a Conservative Lord Chancellor. 

jrfoeteenlA Cmeurg, XXU. 14- 
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viewlaH «. I< •*<» + fww.] Not 

capable of being viewea or Been; not perceived 
by the eye; invisible. 


Ta be Imprlwm'd in the vieuiUti wlndi. 

Shak., M. for M., iU. 1. 124. 

O’er the sheep-treok’s mace 
The vUmokts mow-mlst weaves a glist’ning base. 

Coleridge, Oonstanoy to an Ideal Object 


4t. Awake. 

_ Of the feste and pleyes paleitral 
Atmye<; 0 f«. dhouesr, TroUui, v. 806. 

Oomavlsll. Seeoomai. — ViffUe or wntdlilim of flow- 

« u_ r. 

day. See 


▼fl^iiai Kjw OT WniNUllII|pi 

Ml a term applied by LinnsBus to the opening imd ti^ut* 
ting of certain Bowers at regular hours of the 
tieep, n., 6 . 

vigilance (vij'i-lans), n. [< P, vigilance = Sp. 
• 1 / -/I v\ j T • t ^ilo>ncia sz It. vigilanza, vigilaneiay < Ij. vigU 

viewle88ly(vules-li),aciB. In a viewless man- UnUa, watchfulness, < vig%lan{U)8[ wakeful, 

watchful : see vigilant.'] If. Wakefulness. 

Baxter seems to have thought that the connexion 
between the soul and the body subsisted only during a 
state of vigilance. Priegtley. Disquisitions. 

2. The state or character of being vigilant; 
watchfulness in discovering or guarding against 
danger, or in providing for safety ; circumspec- 
tion; caution. 

To teach them VitjUence by false Alarms. 

Prior, Carmen Secularo (1700), st. 88 . 

His face is unruffled, his speech is courteous, till vifji- 
lance is laid asleep. Macmday, Machiaveili. 


Tier. 

viewly (vh'li). a. [< view + 4y^.] Pleasing 
1 0 the view ; sightly ; handsome. [Prov. Eng.] 
viewpoint (vu^oint), n. Point of view. [Col- 
loq.J 

The manner in which the details of a history are pre- 
sented should be judged from the standpoint of the wri- 
ter, from the genm«l viewpoint of the time. 

Edinburgh Roc., GXLV. 499. 

viewsome (vu'sum), a. [< iSiew + -some.] View- 
ly. [Prov. Eng.] 

leW-telescope (vu'tePe-skop), n. See tele- 
scope. 
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ipe. 

viewy (vu'i), O,. [< view + -yi.] 1. Holding, 
or prone to hold, peculiar views ; given to views 
or schemes that are speculative rather than 
practical ; holding the notions of a doctrinaire ; 
visionary. [Colloq.] 

Sheffield, on the other hand, without possessing any 
real view of things more than Charles, was at this time 
fonder of hunting for views, and more in danger of taking 
up false ones —that is, he was vieicy, in a bad souse of the 
word. J. H, Newman, Loss and Gain, i. 8 . 

A man’s identlflcation with the movement was taken as 
proof that he was viewy and unfit for leadership. 

The American, VI. 278. 

2. Showy. [Colloq.] 

They [chests of drawers] would hold together for a time, 
. . . and that was all ; but the slaughterers cared only to 
have them viewy and cheap. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 230. 

vifda, vivda (vif'da, viv'da), n. [Perhaps .< 
Icel. vmfaty pp. of veifa, wave, vibrate ; of. Sw. 
vefta, I)an. viftej fan, winnow: see waft] In 
Orkney and Shetland, beef or mutton himg and 
dried without salt. Scott, Pirate, xxix. 
vigesimal (vi-jes'i-mal), a. [<L. vigesimus, vi- 
ce.9mn8, twentieth, Cviginli, twenty : see twen- 
ty.] Twentieth. 

vigesimation (vi-jes-i-ma'shqn), n. [< L. vi- 
gesmtuH, twentieth, + -aftoa;’ formed in imita- 
tion of ^dmaUon.] The act of putting to death 
every twentieth man. [Rare.] 

Vigia (vi-je'a), n. [< Sp. vigia, a lookout, < 
ingiar, look out, < vigilia, a watching: see vigil.] 
A hydrographical warning on a chart, to de- 
note that the pinnacle of a rook, or a shoal, 
may exist thereabout. Hamersly. 
vigil (vij'il), w. [Formerly cXBo 'vigile; < ME. 
vigil, vigile, vigilie, < OF. vigilc, vigiUe, F. vigile 
= Sp. Pg. It. vigiUa, a watching, vigil, < L. vigi- 
ha, a waking or watchiug,< vigil, waking, watch- 
ful (cf. AS. wacol, watchful), < vigere, be lively : 
sec waket. Hence (from L. vigil) vigilant, etc.] 

1. The act of keeping awake; abstinence or 
forbearance from sleep at the natural or ordi- 
nary hours of rest ; the state of being awake 
during the natural time for sleep; sleepless- 
ness; wakefulness; watch: commonly in the 
plural. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine face like the vigiU 
of thecard-table. Addison, Guardian, No. 120 . 

2. Devotional watching; hence, devotions, 
services, praise, prayer, or the like performed 
during the customary hours of sleep; nocturnal 
devotions : commonly in the plural. 

8 o they in heaven their odes and vit/ile tuned. 

MUton, P. B., i. 182. 

At ICary’s Tomb (sad, sacred Place I) 

The Virtues shall their Vigile keep. 

Prior, Ode Presented to the King, st 1 . 

3 PJccles.: (a) Originally, in the early church, 
the watch kept in a church or cemetery on the 
pifcht before a feast, the time being occupied 

1 ^' '*'he assembly on such occasions often lead- 

nitc to disorders, the custom of holding such vigils came 
II! sl»ndoned in the eleventh or twelfth century. A 
inice of the old custom remains in the matins, lauds, and 
jmdnlght mass before Christmas day. Hence — (h) 
The day and night preceding a festival; the 

^ ^^0 Or dll.V O. • a^lAinflTP OTl HtTdh 


3. Specifically, watchfulness during the hours 
of night. 

Ulysses yielded unseasonably [to sloop], iind the strong 
passion and love for bis country that so fully possess'd his 
soul should have fdven him . . . vif/dancr. 

Broome, Notes on the Odyssey, xlll. 142. 

4. In med., a form of insomnia. — 6. A gpiard 
or watch. [Baro and obsolete.] 


KMol. .wwviTM luma, uic TIKU. vtid unjr uoawv 

Sunday, the fast is transferred to the 
!wh!S?! Vigils are observed in the Roman 

nolle, the Qre^ the Anglioan, apd other churches. 

&^that shall live this day, and see old age, 

WIU yearly on the vigU feast his neighbours, 

And say, ^To-morrow Is St Crlspian.” 

fl!liifc.,flan. V., It.8. 46. 


In at this gate none pass 

The vigUanee hero placed. MUton, 1*. L., Iv. 680. 

Order of VlgUanoe. See Order of the WhUe Falcon, un- 
der /of con.— vlgllftnoe committee, an unauthorized or- 
ganization of citizens who, in the absence of regular courts, 
or when such courts are inefficient, administer siiininary 
justice in cases of heinous crime. [U. B.] 

The first man hung by the San Francisco VigUanee 
Committee was dead before he was swung up, and the 
second was alive after he was out down. 

J. W. Palmer, The Now and the Old, p. 78. 

vigilaiU^t (vij'i-lan-si), n. [As vigilance (see 
‘Cy).] Vigilance.* 

Trusting to tlie vigUancy of her sentinel. 

liec. T. Adams, Works, III. 191. 

vigilant (vij 'i-lant ) , a. [< F. vigilan f = Sp. I ’g. 
It. vigilante, < ’L. vigtlan(t-)s, ppr. (»f vigil are, 
watch, wake, keep watch, < vigil, wakeful, 
watchful: see vigil.] 1. Watcliful, as one 
who watches during the hours for sleep; over 
awake and on the alert; attentive to discover 
and avoid danger, or to provide for safety; 
circumspect; cautious; wary. 

Be sober, be vigUant. 1 Pet, v, 8 . 

Take your places and be vigUant. 

Rhdk., 1 lion. VI., II. 1 . 1 . 

Gospel takes up the rod which Law lots fall ; 

Mercy is vigUant when Justice sleeps. 

Browning, King and Book, 11. 244. 

2. Indicating vigilance. 

There’s Zanze’s vigUant taper ; safe are we ! 

Brouming, In a Gondola. 
= 8 ^. 1. Wakeful, etc. See waichftd. 

vigilante (vij-i-l&n'te), n. [< Sp. vigilante, vigi- 
lant: see vigUant, «.] A member of a vigi- 
lance committee. [U. 8.] 

A little over a year ago one committee of inirUantes in 
eastern Montana shot or hung nearly sixty [horse- thieves] 
— not, however, with the bust judgment in all eases 

T. Roosevelt, The (Tentury, XXXV. .Wj. 

vigilantly (\ij'i-lant-li), adv. In a vigilant 
manner; watchfully; circumsjTcctly ; alertly. 

■ylgilyt, n. A Middle English variant of rigil. 

It is ful fair to been yclept nmdarnc, 

And goon to vigUies al bifore. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to i'. T., L 377. 

Vigintivirate (vi-jin-tiv'i-rat), w. [< L. viginti, 
twenty, + vir, man, + -ate^.] A body of offi- 
cers of government consisting of twenty men. 
[Rare.] 

vigna (vig'nR), n. [NL. (Kavi, 1822), named 
after Domini'eo Vigna, irrofessor of botany at 
Pisa in 1628.] A geiiuH of leguminous plants, 
of the tribe Phaseoleec and subtribe Kuphaseo- 

lem. It is distinguished from the tyi>e genus (Phaseo- 
lus) by the absence of a beak upon the keel-petals, or by 
the failure of the beak, if developed, to form a perfect 
spiral. ITiere are about 46 species, natives of warm re- 
gions of l>oth liemlsplieres. They are usually twining 
or prostrate herbs, with pinnate leaves of three Icafiots, 
and yellowish or rarely purplish flowers in a short cluster 
upon an axlllaiy peduncle, followed by cylindrical pods 
wWh become greatly elongate<l - sometimes, It is said, a 
yard long. For V. Catiang, universally cultivated in the 
tropics, and now also in southern parts of Europe and the 
United States, see c/wnWee, and coii>-j»ro (under peal); its 
typical form Is low and somewhat erect ; when tall and 
clumbing, it has been known as V. SUrumeis. V. lancedlata 
of Australia, also edible, produces, besides the ordinary 
cylindrical pods, others from buried flowers fruiting under 
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ground^ and resembling the peanut. V. Ivtedla If known 
as seaside bean, and V. wiguieulata as red bean, in the 
West Indies. One sneoies occurs in the United Staten^ 
V. glabra, a yellow-flowered hirsute twiner of brackish 
marshes from South Carolina to Mississippi, 
vignette (vin-yet' or vin'yet), n. [Formerly 
also vignett; i F. vignette j dim. of vigne, vine- 
yard, viue, < Tj. vinca, a vine; see vine.] 1. A 
running ornament of vine-leaves, tendrils, and 
grapes, as in architecture. — 2. The flourishes 
m the form of vine-loaves, branches, etc., with 
which capital letters in manuscripts are some- 
times surrounded.— 3. In printing, the en- 
graved illustration or decoration that precedes 
a title-page or the beginning of a chapter; so 
called because many of the cuts first made for 
books in France were inclosed with a border 
of the general character of trailing vines. — 4. 
Hence, any image or picture ; a cut or illustra- 
tion. 

Her imagination was full of pictures, . . • divine 
vignettes of mild spring or mellow autumn moments. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, x. 

Assisi, in the January twilight, looked like a vignette ont 
of some brown old missal. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 218. 
In briglit vignettee, and each complete, 

Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet. 

Or palace, how the city glittered 1 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 

6. A photographic portrait showing only the 
head, or the head and shoulders, and so printed 
that tlie ground shades off insensibly around 
the subject into an even color, which may be 
that of the untreated paper, or a more or less 
dark shade ])roduoed by a separate operation ; 
hence, any picture, not a portrait, treated In 
the same way. 

vignette (viii-yet'), V. f. ; pret. and pp. vignet- 
U^d, p]>r. vignetting. \ < vignette, w. J In photog,, 
to treat or produce, as a portrait, in the style of 
a vignotto. 

vignetter (vin-yet'6r), n. In photog. , any de- 
vice for causing the edges of a printed part 
of a negative to fnde away evenly and gradu- 
ally into the bai'kgronnd. A form of vignetter rosy 
be interposed between the camera and the subject, so that 
the portrait will he vignetted directly on the negatlveu 
See vigin^tting glass and vignetting-pajier. 

vignetting-glass (vin-yot'ing-glAs), n. In 
piiotog., a glass frame for the same use and 
made on the same principles as the vignetting- 
pa>p(U*. A usual form has an aperture of clear glass in the 
miudle, around which are carried thin layers of tissue- 
paper, every Itiver projecting a little beyond that placed 
upon it. Anofin i’ form Is of deeit-orange glass, with a 
center of wliite ghtss, the gradation being eifectod by grind- 
ing away the edge of tlie encircling orange part. Also 
called vignetter. 

vignetting-mask (vin-yot'ing-mAsk), n. Same 
as VI gn eiU ng -paper, 

vignetting-paper (vin-yet'ing'-pa^p^r), n. In 
photog., a mask nsod in printing vignette pic- 
tures. It is a sheet of thin paper with a piece of the de- 
sired Biz(> loft clear and sonil-transparent Iti the middle, 
proeoedhig from which shading is carried in an opaque 
color so as gradually to attain complete opacity, and tnus 
cause the strongly printed part of the negative in the 
iniddh* to fa<le by even gradutioii ai’oiind its edge to the 
color of tlm unprintod paper. Also called vignetter and 
vignetting-mask. 

vignettist (vin-yet'ist), n. [< vignette + -wf.] 
A maker of vignettes ; an artist wlio devotes his 
attention to vignettes. JV. and Q., 7th sor., Ill, 
260. 

vignite (vig'nit), n. A magnetic iron ore. 
Vignoblet (ve-nyo'bl), n. [F., a vineyard, < 
vigne, vine: see vine.] A viiu'yard. 

That excellent vigmMe of Pontaii and Obrien, from 
whence comes the choicest of our Bordeaux wines. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 13, lfi 88 . 

Vigonia (vi-go'ni-|l), n. Same as vicugna. 

A herd of thirty-six, including the kinds cnlle<l llamas, 
alpacas, and vicunas or vigonias, were sent from Lima. 

Ure, Diet., III. 13fl. 

Vigo plaster. Hee plusU r. 
vigor, vigour ( Vig'or ), n. [ < OF. (and F. ) vigueur 
=s 8p. Fg. rigor z=:*’Jt . vigorc, < L. vigor, activ- 
ity, force, (.'vigere, tlonrish, thrive, be lively, 
Cf. vigil, wake. Hence vigor, v., invigorate.] 
1. Active strength or force of body; physical 
force ; a flourishing physical condition ; also, 
streiif^h of mind ; mental health and power; by 
extension, force of healthy growth in plants. 

The sinewy vigmtr of the traveller. 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 8 . 808. 

Ue who runs or dances begs 
The equal Vvjour of two Legs. Prior, Alma, li. 

And strangely spoke 
The faith, the vigour, hold te dwell 
On doubts that drive the coward back. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xev. 
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vilayet (vil-^yet'), ». [Tui*. tifaiyet, < Ar. 
wilaya^ province, government, sovereignty,] 
An administrative territory of the first class ; 
a province of the Turkish empire. Each Turkish 
vilayet is ruled by a vali, or govemor*general. The divi- 
sion into vilayets has replaoM the old system of eyalets. 
vildt, «. [A corrupt form of vile. In some 
oases the word appears to have been confused 
with wild,"] Same as viU, 

Bethylifene’resovtfde. 7YmM*irhi0tie(E.E.T.S.),p.44. 
What v&d prisons 

Make we our bodies to our immortal souls ! 

Middleton and Roudey, Spanish Gypsy, ill. 1. 
My act, though vUd, the world shall crown asjust. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho,iv. 2. 

▼ildlsrt. adv. Same as vilely, Spenser ^ F. Q., 
T. iii. 43. 

vile (vil), a, and n, [Early mod. E. also vyls 
(also vild, q. v.): < ME. viU^ vilf < OP. (and F.) 
vil, fern, vile = Sp. Pg. vil = It. vile, < L. vilis, 
of small price or value, poor, paltry, base, vile.] 

1, a, 1. Of small value ; held in little esteem; 
low; base; mean; worthless; despicable. 

And the tre was vil and old. 

Holy Rood (K. E. T. S.), p. 34. 
Running, leaping, and quoltiiig be too vUe for scholars, 
and BO not fit by Aristotle’s judgment. 

Aeckam, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 34. 
A poor man in vUe raiment Jas. iL 2. 

I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 276. 

2, Morally base or impure; depraved; bad; 
wicked; abject; villainous; shameful: fre- 
quently usoa as an epithet of opprobrium, con- 
tempt, disgust, or odium generally. 

Wisdom and goodness to the vUe seem vUe. 

Shale., Lear, iv. 2. 38. 

What can his censure hurt me whom the world 
Hath censured vUr before me ! 

B. Jothson, Cynthia's Revels, iii. 2. 
It were too vile to say, and scarce to bo boleoiied, what 
we endured. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 2. 

Rendering those who receive the allowance vile, and of 
no estimation in the eyes of mankind. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
In durance vile here must I wake and weep ! 

Bums, Epistle from Esopus to Marla. 
1. Contemptible, beggarly, pitiful, scurvy, shabby. 
—2. Groveling, Ignoble, foul, knavish. 
n.+ n. A vile thing. 

Which sooner of them I touche es a vyle. 

Gossan, Bchoole of Abuse (ed. Arber), p. 25. 

vllet, V, t. [Early mod. E. also vyk; < vile, r.] 
To make vile. 

1 vyle, I make vyle. Jaulllo, . . . Thou oughtest to be 
a shamed to vyle thy selfe with thyn yvell tongc. 

Pakyrave, p. 766. 

vilebeadt, «. [ME. vUehed; < vile + -head.'] Vile- 
iiess. 

Huanne the man thength . . . and knauth his poure- 
hede, the vilhede, the brotolhede of his beringe (birth]. 

Ayenbite of Inuyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 180. 

vileint, vileiniet. Obsolete spellings of villain, 
villainy. 

vilely (vil'li), adv, [Formerly also vildly; < 
ME. vilUche ; < mle + -hfl.'] In a vile manner ; 
basely; meanly: shamefully; abjectly; oppro- 
briously ; odiously ; badly ; wretchedly ; worth- 
lessly; sorrily. 

Ho speaks most vUdy of you, like a foul-mouthed man 
as he is. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. s. 122. 

vileness (virnes), n. The state or character of 
being vile, (a) Baseness ; despicablenesa ; meanness ; 
contemptibleness ; worthlessness. 

Considering the vileness of the clay, I have sometimes 
wondered that no tribune of that age durst ever venture 
to ask the potter, What dost thou make? 

Swift, Notdes and Commons, v. 
(5) Moral or intellectual deflciency ; imperfection ; de- 
pravity; degradation; impurity ; wickedness; sinfulness; 
extreme badness. 

We, sensible of our coimption and eiianssB, may be fear- 
ful and shy of coming near unto him. 

Barrow, Sermons, I. vil. 

vileynst, a, 8ee villain, 
isli IslaiidB, France, etc. rih’uj/ has been frequently vUlaCOt (vil-i-ft'ko), n. [< It. vigliacco, cowardly 
ideiitined with sea Hng, but the latter was a man con- gp. hellaco = Pg. velhaeo, low, bad), prob. < 

Li. vilis, vile : see vue,] A villain ; a sootmdrel ; 
a coward. 

Now out base vUiaeo! 

B. Janson, Every Man out of bis Humour, v. 8. 


Vigor 

2, Strength or force in general; powerful or 
energetic action; energy; efficacy; potency. 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd . . . 

The thin and wholesome blood. 

Sh^., Hamlet, 1. 5. 68. 
The viyowr of the Parliament had begun to humble the 
pride of the bishops. Milton, Second Defence. 

»8yn. 1. Health, haleness, soundness, robustness, bloom, 
thrrftinosB.~-2. Might, power, 
vlgort, vigourf (Vig'qr), v, i, [< LL. vigttrare, 
make strong/ L. vigor, vigor, strength : sec vig- 
or, ».] To invigorate. 

vlgOrleSB (vig'or^es), a, [< vigor + -lens.] With- 
out vigor; feehle. rrinccton Itev,, Sept., 1879, 
p. 318. 

Vlgoroso (vig-o-ro'so), a, [It., = E. vigorous.] 
In music, with’ energy. 

vigorous (vig'or-u8), a. [< F. vigoureux = Sp. 
Pg. It. vigoroso, < ML. ^vigorosus (in adv. vigo- 
rose), < L. vigor, vigor; see vigor,] 1. Possess- 
ing vigor of body or mind; full of strength or 
active force; strong; lusty; robust; power- 
ful; having strong vitality or power of growth, 
as a plant; also, having or exerting force of 
any kind. 

Fam’d for bis valour young ; 

At sea successful, viiforons, and strong. Waller. 

A score of years after the energies of even vigorous men 
are declining or spent, his (.losiah Quincy's] mind and 
character made themselves felt as in their prime. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 94. 

Vigorous trees are groat disinfectants. 

1). 0. Mitchell, Bound Together, vi. 

2. Exhibiting or resulting from Vigor, energy, 
or strength, either physical or mental; power- 
ful; foreihhs energetic; strong. 

His vigorous understanding and his stout English heart 
were proof against all delusion and all temptation. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 
Vigorous activity is not the only condition of a strong 
will. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 046. 

aflyn. 1. Hale, sound, sturdy, hearty, thrifty, flourishing. 
^ land 2. Murvous, spirited. 

vigorously (vig'or-us-li), adv. In a vigorous 
manner; with vigor; forcibly; with active ex- 
ertions. 

These rorum vpon hym with axes, and hllles, and swerdcs 
'right vigerously. Merlin (E. E. K), Hi. 496. 

Money to enable him to push on the war vigorously. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 7. 

Vigorousness (vig'or-us-nes), n. The character 
or stat e of being vi’gorous or ])ossessed of active 
strongt/h; force; energy; strength, Jer. Tay- 
lor, Holy Dying, i. 2. 

Vigors's warbler or vireo. Bee warbler, 
yigo's powder. powder, 

'^OUr, n. and v. See vigor. 

Viguna, n. Bee vicugna. 

'Mara (vi-ha'rtp, w. [Bkt., lit. expatiation, 
recreation.] lr\ Buddhist arch., a monastery. 
See Buddhist archikeiUre, under Buddhist, 

Six successive kings had built as many viharas on this 
spot [near l*atnu|, wlnui one of them surrounded the whole 
with a high wall, which can still be traced, measuring 1600 
ft. north and south, by 400 ft., and enclosing eight sepa- 
rate courts. ExU*nmlly to this enclosure were iiuineruus 
stupas or towerlike Hharas, ton or twelve of which are 
easily recognised. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 136. 

Vlhuela (vi-hwa'Ul), n. [OSp. : see tnol.] An 
early and simple ’form of the Spanish guitar, 
viking (vi'king), w. [Not found in ME,, but 
firstin mod. historical use; = G. viking, < Icel. 
vikiugr (= Sw. Dan. viking), a pirate, freebooter, 
rover, lit. (as indicated by tln^ AS. wicing, mod. 
E. artificially wicking) * *wick-uian,’ i. e. ‘ *bay- 
man, *ereek*er,^ one who frequented the bays, 
fords, or creeks and issued thence for jdunder; 
< Icel. vikr = Sw. vik =s Dan. vig, a bay, creek, 
inlet, + -ingr = E. -ing^: see wick^ and -ing^. 
The word has often been confused with sea-king, 
as \t viking contained the word king,] A rover 
or sea-robber belonging to one of the predatory 
bands of Northmen who infested the European 
seas during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries and made various settlements in the Brit- 


neoted with a royal race, who took by right the title of 
king when he assumed the command of men, although 
only of a ship’s crew, whereas the former name is appli- 
cable to any member of tlie rover bands. 

She was a Prince’s child, 

I hut a Viking wild. 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor. 

Vikiuglain (vl'king-ixm), n. [< viking + -t^m.] 
The ^aracteristics, plans, or acts of vikings. 

The conquest of Palestine was to Robert of Normandy, 
Raymond of Toulouse. Bohemond of Tarentum, a sanoti- 
flea experiment of vikingism. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 222. 

Vllf, n. Same ae viU, 


vilicatet (vil'i-kat), V, t. [Apparently an error 
for ^vilificate (nee vilify).] To defame; vilify. 

Baseness what it oai\not attalne will vUieate and de- 
prave. JuniuM, Cure of Misprision. 

viliflcatipil (viKi-fi-kk'shon), n. [< LL. as if 
*viHJkiamo(n^), < vilificarey pp. vilifieatus, make 
or esteem oi littie value : see The act 

of vilifying or defaming. Dr. H. More„ 


vlllft 

■vlllS«r(vn'}4I.6r),«t. + Oike 

who defames or traduces; a calumniator, 
vilify (vil'i-fl), V. ; pret. and pp. viUfiedf ppr. 
vilij^ng. [< LL. vmftearef < L. mk, vile, > 
< faoere, make: see -fy.] I, trans, 1. 
To make vile ; debase ; degrade. 

Their Maker's image . . . then 

Forsook them, when themselves they vUifisd 

To serve ungovemod appetite. 

Milton, F. L., xi. 516. 

The wealth and pride of individuals at every moment 
makes the man of bumble rank and fortune sensible of 
his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies his condition. 

Bfirke, Rev. in FTanoe. 

2. To attempt to degrade by slander ; defame ; 
traduce; calumniate. 

This Tomalin could not abide 
To hear his sovereign v&ified. 

Drayton, Nymphidla. 

8f . To treat as worthless, vile, or of no account. 

You shall not flnde our Saviour ... so bent to contemn 
and vSLifle a poor suitor. 

Hales, Remains, Sermon on Luke xviil. i. 
asByn. 2. Asperse, Defame, Calumniale, etc. (see euperse), 
revile, abuse. 

n. intrans. To utter slander ; be guilty of 
defamation. Kev. T. Adam^ Works, 1. 153. 
vilifying (viFi-fi-ing), n. [Verbal n. of vilify, 
V. ] The act of defaming or traducing ; defama- 
tion; slander. 

In the midst of all the storms and reproaches and vUL 
fyings that the world heaps upon me. 

Sir M, Hale, Preparation against Afflictions. 

vilipend (vil'i-pend), v, [< F. vilipender = 
It. vilipcndere (cf. Sp. vilipendiar, < vilipendio, 
n.), < L. vilipcndere, hold of slight value, dep- 
recate, deprive, < vilis, of small price, + pen- 
derey weigh, weigh out: see vile and fiendent.] 
I. trans. To express a disparaging or mean 
opinion of; slander; vilify; treat slightingly or 
contemptuously. 

It is wicked to sell heavenly things at a great rate of 
worldly ; but It is most wretched to vilipend them. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 6. 

Though I would by no means vilipend the study of the 
classicks. Lowdl, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 

n. intrans. To express disparaging opinions 
of a person ; use vilification. 

It is profane and foolish to deify public opinion, or in- 
deed anything ; but it is not right, it is not safe to err on 
the other side, to Ignore and vilipend. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Honrs, 3d ser., p. 154. 

vilipendencyf (vil-i-pen'den-si ), w. [< L. viJipen- 
den{ t-)s, ppr. of vilipcndere : see vilipend and -cy.] 
Disesteem; slight; disparagement. Bp.Hacket. 
vilityt (vil'i-ti), n. [< ME. vilte, vulte, < OF. 
vilite, viliteit = It. viltd, < L. vilita{t^s, lowness 
of price, cheapness, worthlessness, < viiw?, cheap, 
worthless, vile: see vile.] Vilonoss; baseness. 

In all his n^ghte purge he the vUte of syn in hyme and 
other. Hampate, l^rose Treatises (E. £. T. S.), p. 12. 

Vlll (vil), n. [Also vil ; < ME. *^viUe ( only in legal 
use or in comp, in local names f ), < OF. vule, 
vik, F. ville, a village, town, city, = Sp. villa, 
a town, a country house, = Pg. villa, a village, 
town, = It. villa, a country house, a farm, a 
village, also (after the F. and Sp.) a town, city, 
< L. villa, a coimtry house, a country-seat, a 
farm, villa; prob. a reduction of ^vicla, dim. 
of vicus, a village, etc., = Gr. okof, a house: 
see wick^y and cf. vicine, vicinity, etc. Hence 
nit. (< L. villa) E. villa (a doublet of vill), vil- 
lage, villuUc, villain, villainy , etc. The woid vill 
exists, chiefly in the form -vilk, as in French, 
in many names of towns, taken from or imi- 
tated from the French vilk, being practically an 
English formative applicable as freely as -burg, 
-town, or -ton, in the United States, to the for- 
mation of local names from any surname, tono- 
naphical name, or other term, as Brownsville, 
Pottsville, JacksonviUe, Yorkvilk, BrookvUk, 
Rockvilky Troutvilk, Greenvilk, Blackvilk, 
Tf^iteville, etc.] A hamlet or village; also, a 
manor ; a parish ; the outpart of a parish. (Se(^ 
village, 2.) In old writing mention is made of 
entire mils, demi-viJls, and hamlets. 

Hence they were called villeins or villani— inhabitants 
of the vSU or district. Brougham, Polit Philos., 1. 291. 

For a long time the rectors of Whalley and of Blaghorii 
were for the most part married men, and the lords of vUiU. 

De Statu Blaghomshire, quoted in Baines's Hist. Lan- 

[cariiire, 11. 1. 

The tenantry of thorpe and rig, 

Or Btriggling burgh. 

Wordsworth, Exoursloii, vill. 
OcnafeabtoofvUlfl. see eonttable, 2. 
vUla (vil'B), n, [ss F. villa, < It. villa, a coun- 
try house, < L. villa, a country house, a farm: 
see ViU.] A country-seat; a rural or suburban 
mansion; a country residence, properly one of 





some eiM end pretemdon, though the name la 
commonly miaapplied, eapecially in Great Brit* 
ain, to aeottage, or to one of the class of cheap 
houses built on speculation in the suburbs of a 
(.ity ; in old JEng. laWf a manor. 

A oertaine Gentleman called Baaeano . . . lived at a 
ViUa that he bad in the country. 

Coryat, Grudltiea, 1. 170. 

villadom (vil'^um), n. [< villa + -dom.] 
Villas collectively ; hence, the persons living in 
them. [Bare.] 

VUladtm of the auburbs votes for the internal divisions 
of London, and again in the suburban boroughs. 

FortnighUy Rev,, S., XL. 264. 

village (vil'aj), n. and a. [< ME. village^ < OP. 
(and F.) village as 8p. vitlaje as Pg. villageni 
= It. villaggiOj a village, hamlet, < L. villaHcuSf 
belonging to a villa or {^irm-house, < vHUif a 
country house, a farm : see mil. Cf. villatic.’] 

1. n. 1. A small assemblage of houses, less 
than a town or city, and larger than a ham- 
let. Ill many of the United States the Incorporated vil- 
lage exists as the least populous kind of corporate muni- 
cipality- Its boundaries are usually not identical with 
those of any primary division of the county, but include 
only the space occupied by houses adjoining or nearly ad- 
joining. 

The same daye we passyd Pauya, and lay y* nyght at 
Reiiit Jacobo, a vyUage. 

Sir R. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 6. 
A walled town is more worthier than a viUage. 

Shak., As you Like i^ iii. 8. 60. 

I resolved to go forward until I could discover some 
house or village. Swift, Gulliver's 'I'ravels, Iv. 1. 

2. In law, sometimes a manor; sometimes a 
whole parish or subdivision of it; most com- 
monly an outpart of a parish, consisting of a few 
houses separate from the rest.— Pralrle-dog vil- 
lage. Reewairie-dog.^ByiL 1. Hamlet^ etc. Seefotim. 

ll, a. Of, pertaining to, or belonging to a vil- 
lage ; characteristic of a village; hence, rustic ; 
countriiied. 

The early viUage cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the mom. 

ShoLk., Rich. III., V. 8. 209. 

Home village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields witlistood. Gray, Elegy. 

Village cart. See cart.— village community. See 
(immunity. See also manor, villeinage. For the village 
community in Russia, see imV.— ViUage mark. See 
rnark^, 14. 

village-moot (viraj-mdt), n. In early Eng. 
hist. , the assembly of the men of a village. See 
moot^. 

villager (vil'aj-6r), n. [< village + -orl.] An 
inhabitant of' a viUage. 

Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard coudltions. 

Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 172. 

villagervt (vil'aj-ri), ». [< village + -(<?)ry.] A 
group of villages. 

The maidens of the vQlagery. Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 86. 

villain (vil'an), n. and a. [Also archaically, in 
legal and historical nse, villein; formerly some- 
times villan, early mod. E. vilapn, etc.; < ME. 
nlain, viloin, vil^n, also sometimes vilains, viU 
ans, vileyns, < OF. vilein, vilain, villain, villein^ 
nom. also vilains, vilains, F. vilain, a farm-ser- 
vant, serf, peasant, clown, scoundrel, also adj. 
hase, mean, wicked, = Pr. vilan, Vila = 8p. viU 
lano = Pg. villdo = It. villano, < ML. villanus, a 
farm-servant, serf, clown, < L. villa, a farm: 
«ee vill. The forms villain, villein, etc., are his- 
torica;lly one, and the attempt to differentiate 
them in meaning is idle.] I, w. 1. A member 
of the lowest class of unfree persons during th© 
prevalence of the feudal system ; a feudal serf. 
In respect to their lords or owners the villains had no 
’ »i?hts, racept that the lord might not kill or maim them, 
or ravish the females ; they could acquire or hold no prop- 
city ag^nst their lord's will : they were obliged to per- 
|orm all the menial services ne demanded ; and the cot- 
I ages and plots of land they occupied were held merely at 
»i8 wiiL In respect, however, of other persons besides 
V lord they had the rights and privileges of freemen. 
» iilalns were either regardant (which see) or in groee. 

I »n*y werMn view of the law annexed to the soil (adeeripti 
"i aaeenpiitii glebes), belonging to a manor as fixtures, 
jmaslng with it when It was conveyed or inherited, and 
f .1 "ol^* 01* transferred as persons separate 

*he land. The latter belonged personally to their 

i^d, who could sell or transfer them at idlL 
VUlainr by my blood, 

1 am as free-born as your Venice duke ! 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 1. 

^ ^he lord all sorts of dues and services, 
among others, on the lands which form 
l®®ve the Manor without his 
®“® Uiem can succeed to the land of 
thAff? ®^thout his assent ; and Uie legal theory even is 
loJd v??7***** property of the vtoiln belongs to the 
likht j!iii»®ymiMent]y be laid down that, in the 
of laodm naaaitfh, none of these diaadvantagaa 
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iMutdy aanrlle atatuit and that all mgy be ex- 
plained without reference to it. 

Maine, Early Law and Cnatom, p. 805. 

The vUlain was not a slavey but a freeman minus the 
very important rights of his lord. 

R. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 820. 
Hence — 2. An ignoble or base-born person 
generally ; a boor, peasant, or clown. 

Pour the blood of the villain in one basin, and ^e blood 
of the gentleman in another, what difference sImU here 
be proved? Raeon. 

May. Where is your mistress, villain f when went she 
abroad? 

Pren. Abroad, sir t why, as soon as she was up, sir. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 8. 

8, A man of ignoble or base character; es- 
pecial W, one who is guilty or capable of gross 
wickedness; a scoundrel; a knave; a rascal; 
a rogue : often used humorously in affectionate 
or jocose reproach. 

One may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 108. 

This ring is mine ; he was a villain 
That stole it from my hand ; he was a villain 
That put it into yours. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 3. 

n. a. 1 . Of or pertaining to, or consisting of, 
villains or serfs. 

Ilie viUein class, notwithstanding legal and canonical 
hindrances, aspired to holy orders as one of the avenues 
to liberty. Stubbs, Const. Hist, 4 406. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a villain or 
slave; servile; base; villainous. 

For thou art the moste vUeyn knyght that euer I mette 
in my Ilf. MeHin (B. E. T. B.), iii. ooo. 

Illo happe haue he, that vylenis [read vyluins'l] knyght, 
that asketn eny tribute of eny trauellynge knyghtoB. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8 p. 127. 

Vileyns sinful dedes make a cherl. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 802. 

ViUain bonds and despot sway. Byron, Giaour. 

Villein servloes, in feudal law, base or menial services 
performed in consideration of the tenure of land. 

The records of viUein services will be Jealously scanned 
in the present state of the controversy on the question of 
the village cumiiiunity. Athenmum, No. 8141, p. 11. 

Villein soolwe. See socage. 

Villaint (viran), v. t. [Early mod. E. also viU 
ayn; < villain, n.] To debase; degrade; vil- 
lainizo. 

When they haue once vUaynsd the sacrament of matri- 
mony e. Sir T. More, Works, p. 844. 

villainage (vil'an-aj), n. [< villain + -age. Cf. 
villetnage.'] The condition of a villain or peas- 
ant. 

While the churl sank to the state of villainage, the slave 
rose to it. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 822. 

villainizet (vil'^-lz), v. t. [Also vUlanise; < 
villain + -tee.'] To debase; degrade; defame; 
revile; calumniate. 

Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
(k>uld never vtUanize his father's fame. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 405. 

villainhsert (viran-i-z6r), w. [^AIho vUlanistr ; < 
villainise -I- -er^ . j One who villainizes. 

'Villainlyt, Odv. [ME. vileynsly ; < villain 4- - 2 y 2 .] 
Wretchealy; wickedly; villainously. 

And there was cure Lord first scourged ; for he was 
scourged and vUeyndy entreted in many places. 

Mandevule, Travels, p. 06. 

villainous (vil'an-us), a. [Also vilUinons, and 
archaically < villain + -ow#.] 1. Per- 

taining to, befitting, or having the character of 
a villain, in any sense ; especially, very wicked 
or depraved ; extremely vile. 

One that hath spoke most vUlanoiu speeches of the duke. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 266. 

2. Proceeding from extreme wickedness or de- 
pravity : as, a villainous action.— 3. Of things, 
very bad; dreadful; mean; vile; wretched. 

This vOlanous salt-petre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 8. 60. 

A many of these fears 
Would put me into some villainous dieeuee, 

Should they como thick upon me. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1. 

VOlanous, spiteful luck ! I'll hold my life some of these 
saucy drawers betrayed him. 

^ Ddker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 2. 

Villainous judgment, in old Eng. law, a Judgment which 
deprived one ofnis lex libera, which discredited and dia- 
abM him as a Juror or witness, forfeited his goods and 
chattels and lands for life, wasted the lands, razed the 
houses rooted up the trees, and committed his body to 
prison. WharUm.^Bjn. Execrable, Abominable, ete. See 

^iSdnoust (viPftn-us), adv. [< villainous, a.] 
In a vile manner or way; villainously. 

With forehesd. riffainous low^^ ^ ^ 


villmatte 

villainously ( viPfin-us-li), adv. In a villainous 
manner, in any sense. Also villanously. 

The streets are so vUlainouely narrow that there Is not 
room in all Paris to tm'n a wheelbarrow. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 17. 

villainousness (viP&n-us-nes), n. The state or 
character of being villainous; baseness; ex- 
treme depravity; vileness, 
villainy (vil'an-i), n. ; pi. villainies (-iz). [Also 
villany; < ME. *villainie, villanie, vilMnie, vil- 
ainee, vileinie, vileynye, vilanye, vilonye, vylany, 
vylney, velany, < OF. vilainie, vilanie, vilenie, vih- 
nie, of a farm-servant, = Sp. villania = Pg. It. 
viUania, < ML. villania, the condition of a farm- 
servant, villainy^ < villanus, a farm-servant, 
villain: see villain. The proper etymological 
spelling is villany, the form villainy, with the 
corresponding forms in ME. and OF. (with 
diphthong ai or ei), being erroneously con- 
formed to the noun villain, in which the diph- 
thong has a historical basis.j If. The condi- 
tion of a villain or serf; rusticity. 

The entertainment we have had of him 
Is far from vilXany or servitude. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, 1., iii. 2. 

2. The character of being villainous ; the quail* 
ties characteristic of a villain ; extreme de- 
pravity ; atrocious wickedness. 

Corsed worth oowarddyse & couetyse bothe ! 

In yow is vylany vyse, that vertue disst^eg. 

Sir Oawayne and the Qreen Knight (E. £. T. S.X i. 2876. 
Fear not the frowne of urim authority. 

Or stab of truth-abhorring vUlanie. 

Times' WhieOe (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 

3t. Discourteous or abusive language ; oppro- 
brious terms. 

He nevere yet no vileinye no sayde 
In al his lyf unto no inaner wight. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 70. 
Therfore he wolde not that thel aholde a^ke eny euell 
of hym ne vUonye. Merlin (E. E. T. B.), 111. 648. 

4. A villainous act; a crime. 

For, God It wont, men may wel often fynde 
A lordes sone di> shame and vileynye. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 296. 
If I wer ther without I had the mor sadder or wurchep- 
full persones aboiight me, and ther comyn a meny of 
knavys, and prevaylled in ther ontent, it shuld be to me 
but a vylney. Poston Letters, II. 808. 

Cmsar's splendid villany achieved Its most signal tri- 
umph. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

A private stage 

For training Infant vUlanies. Browning, Strafford. 
6f. Disgraceful conduct; conduct unbecoming 
a gentleman. 

If wo liennes hye 
Thus sodeynly, I holdo it vilenye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 400. 
Agravain, brother, where bo ye, now lete so what ye 
do, ffur I peyne me for these ladyes sake for curtesies and 
ye peyne yow for thoire vUonyes 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 680. 
»Byn. 2. Baseness, turpitude, atrocity, infamy. See ne- 
fainous. 

Villakin (vil'a-kin), n. [< villa + -kin.'] 1. A 
little villa. 

I am every day building vUlakins, and have given over 
that of castles, (lay. To Swift, March 81, 1780. {Latham.) 

2. A little village. 

Villant, n. An obsoleti^ spelling of villain. 
^llanage, n. 8ee villeinage. 

'^llanciCO (ve-lyan-the'ko), n. [Sp., a rustic 
song, < villano, of the counti^, rustic : see vil- 
lain.] A kiml of song, akin to the madrigal, 
popular in Spain in the fifteenth century, con- 
sisting of seven-lined stanzas. The melodies to 
which such songs were sung were often taken as the tliemes 
of contrapuntal music, and hence certain motets are still 
called vUlancioos. 

Villanella (vil-a-nerft), n. [it. vUlanella, < vil- 
lano, rustic : see villain.] An Italian rustic part- 
song without accompaniiTient, the precursor of 
the more refined and artistic canzonetta and 
madrigal. It was not supposed to be amenable 
to the strict rules of composition. Also villotte. 
VlllaxiBlld (vil-a-ner)» ^ IL villanella: 

see villamilla.y A poem in a fixed form bor- 
rowed from the French, and allied to the virelay. 
It consists of nineteen lines on two rimes, arranged In six 
stanzas, the first five of ttiree lines, the last of four. The 
first and third line of the first stanza are repeated alter- 
nately as last lines from the second to the fifth stanza, and 
they conclude the sixth stanza. Great skill Is required to 
introduce them naturally. The typical example of the 
villanelle Is one by Jean Passerat (1684 >1602), beginning 
J'al perdu ma tourtourelle." 

Who ever heard true Grief relate 

Its heartfelt Woes in *'8lx" and ''eight"? 

Or felt his manly Bosom swell 

Within a French-made VillansUef A. Dobson, 

Villanette (vil-aruet'), n. [< viUa + -n- + -ette,] 
A small villa oir residence. 



Tillanize 

Villanizet, V. t. See villa hiize, 

‘^llanizert, W. See villa iniser. 

vlllanous, villanously, etc. See villaivouft, 
etc. 

Villarsia ( vi-liir'Hi-a), w. [NL. (Ventenat, IHO.'i), 
named after the p'reiieh botanist Doininiqut* 
Villars (1745-1H14).1 A genus of gamo]»eta- 
lous plants, of the ord(*r QcntiaHaepfp and tribe 
MfUiifantli(‘H\ It (litfei-B from MenyatUhnK (tlio type) in 
Its usually foui’-valvod i.apsulu, and its entire or irreKulur- 
ly siniiale loaves. Then* are about 12 speeies, native's of 
South Africa and Australia. 'I'hey are herbs with hnift- 
stalked radical leaves, numerous yellow or white flowers 
ill cymes which are loosely panlcled, or crowd<*d into cor- 
ymbs, or coiulenaeil inh> an jfnvolucrale head, S«*venil spe- 
cies, as V. calthi.Mitt and T. retuformiM, soiimtimea known 
aB Jicmalmia, arc cultivated in aquariums under tin* name 
of vnariih‘h(Ut4>rc,ujih. 

Villatic ( vi-lnt'ik), a. [< J j. villa Urns, of or jier- 
taining to a villa or farm, < vtlla^ a eountry 
house, a farm : see vill, villaffv,'} ( )f or pertain- 
ing to a farm. 

Assailant on the i>erche«l roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame vUlatick fowl. Milton, H. A., 1. 1095. 

villeggiatura (vi-lej-a-to'rjl), n. [It., < villrff- 
ijiarvy stay at a country-Heal, < villa, a eountry- 
seat: see /vV/o.] The period spent at a country- 
seat; retirement in the eoiintry. 

Befifinnlnfr with the warm days of early May, and con- 
tinuiiift till the vUb‘<iin(tt nra interrupts it iate in Septem- 
ber, all Venice ^foes liy a single imiiulse of dolce far nlentc. 

JIouHIh, Venetian Idfe, iv. 

BeInK just now in piUcf/ffiaturn, I hear many wise re- 
marks from my hncollj* ti lends aisuit the weather. 

Mortimer ColUm, Thou(;fhtK in my Oarden, I, 5. 

Villein, //. ami o. See villatu. 
villeinage, villenage ( viren-aj), n. [Also vil- 
lanatfr; < < )J^\ vtllcnarfc, vilrnatiVy vilonatjv (=: Sp. 
villauajr. ML. villcnaffiuni)^ servile tenure, < luV- 
IcDif rilatn,vio.., a farm-siTvant, villain: see vil- 
lain. (T. Villainafff .'] A tenure of lands and 
tenements bv base — that, is, menial — services. 
It was orlffinaliy founded on the servile state of the occu- 
piers of th(f soil, who were allowed to hold portions of land 
at the wili of their lord, on condition of performing luisu 
or menial services. Where the servlci* was liase in its na- 
ture, ami undeftneil lui to time and amount, the tenant 
liehiK houiui to d<t whatever was commuiided, the tenure 
reeclvecl the name of pure Hlleinaye ; hut whore the ser- 
vice, although of a liasc natjire, was certain and deiliied, it 
was cidled privileiml viUeinaye, and sometimes villein me- 
aye. The tenants in villeinage were divided into two dis- 
tlni't eliisses First, there were the vUlani proper, whose 
lioIdhiKS, the hides, iialf-hides, virKatos, and bovates (see 
hide'^, h(ildiny), were iiorrelative with the number of oxen 
allotted to them or eontrilaited l»y tiiom to the manorial 
plow-team ofeiftht oxen. Below the villani proper were the 
nunnu‘<tus smaller ituiants of what may he termed the eot- 
tifii elam, sometiimts ealled in I Jher N i{{er"hord(trii (proli- 
ahly from the Haxon hord, a cottiiKe), and these cottaKers, 
pnssessiim Kencrally ii<» oxen, and tlierefore taking nojiart 
in the eoniiiion plowing, still in some manors seem to have 
ranked as a lower Kntde of villani, hnviii(; small allot.- 
nients in the open Helds, in some manors five-acre strips 
apiece, in other manoi’s mure or less Lastly, below the 
vlllairiH and luitticrs were, in some districts, remains, hard- 
ly to he noticed in tin* later cartularies, of a class of sem, 
or slaves, fast becoming merfred in the cottier class alM>ve 
them, or losing theniselvtw amoiut the household servants 
or lalMU'ers upon the lord s demesne. (SeetHdim ) (See 
maiwr, pnrdland, hvriot ) It frequently happened ‘that 
lands held in x illeinuKcdi«cendedin uiiintcrnipted succes- 
sion from fatlicr to son. until at leufttii the occupiers or vil- 
lains became entitled, iiy prescription or e.ustom, to hohl 
their lands against the lord h«i Ioiik as they performed the 
required scMvices. Ami altluiUffh tlie villains themselves 
aouuired freedom, or ttieir lann eaiiie into tlie jiossessioii 
of freemen, the villein services were still the condithuiuf 
the tenure, nccordiiiK to the ciishun of the manor. These 
customs wore preserved and evidenced liy tlie mils of tlie 
several courts-lmron in wliieli tliey were enteied, or kept 
on foot by the constant immemorial iisaae of tlie several 
manors in whicli the lands lay. And as such tenants had 
nothing: to show for their (wtates lint the entries in those 
rolls, or uojdesof them authenticated by the steward, they 
at last came to he called tenants tty copy a/ court-roU, ami 
their tenure, a copyhold. 

The hunlen of vUienaye In Kiiftluml had md, been heavy 
even under the Notman rule, when llieceorl had under the 
shadfiw' of his master's contempt retained many of the 
material henetlts of his earlier freedom But the English 
eeorl had had slaves of his own, and the Noniian lawyer 
stitadily depresseil theceorl himself t»> the same level. The 
e(*oTl htid his rljrht in the common land of his township ; 
his Latin name villamishad been a symlxd of freedom ; hut 
hisprivih'ijct's were lauind to the land, and when the Nor- 
man lord took the land he took the villein with it. 8till 
the villein ref4dned his eiistomary rights, his house ami 
land and riKhth of xvood and hay: his lord's demesne de- 

f XMuled for cultivation on his services, and he had in his 
ord’s sense of self-interest the sort of pn>t«ction that was 
shareil by tin* horse and the ox. Law and custom, too, pr<^ 
tected him in practice more than in theory. So viUemye 
(trow to l>e a base tenure, differinjt in de((ree rather than 
in kind from socafte. and privileged as well as burdened. 

Stubbs, (\>n8t. Hist., § 294. 

Pure ▼Uletnage, U\ feudal law, a tenure of liuids by un- 
certain Borvices at the will of the lord, so that the tenant 
is bound to do whatever is commanded of him : opposed 
to wivUeyed villeimye. 

villenoust. </. villamom. 

▼illi, M. rlural of villm. 
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▼illifonn (viri-f6rm), a, [< L. villutif shi ^ 
hiTir, 4“ forma, form.] Villous in form ; fike 
villi in anpearance or to the touch ; resembling 
the plusn or pile of velvet; having the char- 
acter of a sot of villi. 

Villiplacental (vib'i-pla-sen'tal), a. [< NL. 
vill it. s + plaetnta: see placetital,'] Having a 
tuft(*(i or villous placenta of the kind peculiar 
to indociduate mammalSt as the hoofed quadru- 
peds, sirenians, and cetaceans. 
Villiplacentalia (vil-i-plas-on-ta'li-a), n. 1)1. 
[NJi. : HQO villiplaeenUtl.i A series of indecid- 
iiate mammals having a tufted or villous pla- 
centa. It consists of the Ungulata. Sirenia, and 
('viaeva. 

irillitis (vi-li'tis), n. [NL., appar. < vilhifi + 
-(/lA'.] Inflammation of the coronary cushion 
or secreting substance of the hoof-wall of the 
horse, leading to the formation of imperfect 
horn. Also called aoroniHs, 
villoid (vil'oid), «. [< NL. mil ns + -oul.'] In 
hot., pertaining to or resembling villi or fine 
hairs; villiform. 

villose ( vil'os), a. Same as villous. Bailey. 
Villosity (vi-los'i-ti), n . ; j)l. rillosihes (-tiz), [= 
F. villosttr, < L. villosus, shaggy: see villous.'] 

1. A number of villi together; a roughness or 
shagginesH resulting from villiform processes ; 
a na]) or pile, as of an organic membrane; fine 
or short hispidity; pilosity. 

The viUositim may also lie pcoph.‘d with numerous ba- 
cilli. Sanitarian, .Wl. 529. 

2. In hot., the state of being villous, or covered 
with long, soft hairs; such hairs collectively. 

villotte (vi-lot'), n. Same tm viffanalla. 
villous (vil'us), a. [= F. rtUeux =r It. vitloso, < 
L. rillosHSfhiiiTy, shaggy, < vtllus, shaggy hair: 
see fv7/w,s'.] 1. Having villi; abounding iji vil- 

liform processes; covered with fine hairs or 
woolly substance; na])])y; shaggy; finely liir- 
Hute or hispid: as^ a villous membrane. — 2. In 
hot., pubes<‘ent with long and soft hairs which 
are not interwoven.- Villous cancer, papilloma, 
villus (vil'us), n. ; pi. villi (-i). [NL., < U. vil- 
lus, shaggy hair, a tuft of Iialr.] 1. In anat.: 
(a) OiK’ of numerous minute vascular pro- 
jections from tlie iinicoiis nuunbrane of the in- 
1 ('stine, of a conical, 
cyliudric, clubbed, 
or filiforni shape, 
consisting essential- 
ly of a lacteal vessel 
as a central axis, 
with an arft'riole 
and a veinlet, in- 
closed in a layer of 
ejutlielium, with the 
basement membrane 
and mu.scular tissue 
of the iiUK'Ous mem- 
brane, and cellular 
or reticular tissue. 

'I'h« villi occur chiefly in 
the small iiitoHtiiu', and 
especially in the upper 
part of that tube; then* 
are estimated to be sever- 
al millions in man ; tbev 

collect ively constitute the be(cliinbigs of the absorbetit or 
lacteal vessels of the intestine. Hee also cut under lym- 
phatic. (/>) One of the little vascular tufts or 
proc(^sscs of the shaggy chorion of an ovum or 
embryo, in later stages of development entering 
into the formation of the fetal part of the pla- 
centa. 8ee cut under uterus, (r) Some villi- 
form part or process of various animals. See 
cut under hydra nth. — 2. In hot..onG of the long, 
straight, and soft hairs wdiicli sometimos cover 
the fruit, flowers, and tdlicr parts of plants. — 
Arachnoidal villi, the I'acchionian bodies or glands. 
- latoBtinal yiUi. def. i. 

Vilmoriuia (vil-mo-rin'i-li), n. [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1825), iiamed after P. V. L. de Vil- 
ntoviu (1740-1864), a noted French gardener.] 
A genus of leguminous plants, of the tribe Gah - 
fft sr and subtribe liohniiv/p. it is characterixed by 
Uild-pinnatc leaves, an elongated tubular calyx, oblong pet- 
als, till* wings shorter than the keel, and by a wingless 
acuminate stalked piai. The only species, V. miUtifiora, 
is an erect shrub, native in Hayti, with downy leaves of five 
<»r six pairs of leaflets. It betu*s axillary racemes of hand- 
some purple flowers, and Is wnnetinies cultivated under 
glass under the name of VUmorin's pea-flower. 
vim (vim), w. [< L. rim. acc. of vis, strength, 
force, pow^er, energjf, in particular hostile force, 
violence, = Gr. 7f (*F/f), strength. The acc. 
form seems to have been t-aken up in school or 
college, from the frequent L. phrases per vim, 
by force, rim facere, use force, etc.] Vigor; 
energy; activity. [Colloq.] 



T wo Villi nf thf Small 1 ntestiiic, iii.in 
nitiid alwut fifty (Imiiictcrs 
ft, lynt|ili.ittc tissue of the villus; 
fi. Its cohiiiiiinr epiUieltuui, three dc- 
t.ic heil cells of which are seen iit A* , 
f, the artery, .tiul the vein, with 
then lonncctiini cupilhiry network 
ciivelopinij iiml hiding r, the l.u te.il 
i.idit Ic, which occupies the center of 
the villus and opens into .i network 
ofUictc.il vesstds at its Uasc 


yinalia 

The men I find at the head of the great enter^riiet of 
this (loast [CalifomiE] have great business power— a wide 
practical reach, a boldness, a sagacity, a vHm, that 1 do 
not believe can be matched anywhere in the world. 

S. jBotoleg, in Merrtam, II. 7. 

vimen (vi'men), n. [NL., < L. vimen (-in-), a 
pliant twig, a withe, < viere, twist together, 

S lait: see vine, withe^.] In hot, a long and 
exible shoot of a plant. 

Viminal (vim'i-nal), a. [< L. viminalis, of or 
pertaining to twigs or osiers, < vinmi (-«»-), a 
twig: see vitnen.] Of or pertaining to twigs or 
shoots; consisting of twigs; producing twigs. 
Blount. 

Viminaxia (vira-i-na'ri-ft), n. [NL. (Smith, 
1804), so called from its rush-like twiggy 
branches and petioles; < L. vimen, a twig: set* 
7 ’«/wfJw.] A genus of leguminous plants, of tin* 
triiie Fodalyrieee. It is characterised by a slightly 
flve-toothed calyx, ample banner-petal, connate keel-pet- 
als, an ovoid indehiscent pod, and commonly a solitniy 
seed with a small stiophiole. It is peculiar in the absence 
of leaves, which are represented only by filiform elongated 
petioles (rarely bearing from one to three small leaflet k), 
and adding to the broom-like otfect of the elongated slen 
der branches. The only species, V. denudata, is a native 
of Australia, there known as swamp-oak and as swamp- or 
rush-broom,; its flowers are small, orange-yellow, borne in 
terminal racemes. 

vimilieoUB (vi-min'e-us), a. [< L. vimmens, 
made of twigs or osiers, < vimen (-in-), a twig, a 
withe : see vimen.] 1. Ma.de of twigs or shoots. 
[Rare.] 

In a IIlvc’s vimincous Pome 
Ten thousand Bees enjoy their Home. 

Prior, Alma, iii, 

2. In hot., made up of or bearing long, flexible 
twigs; viminal. 

vlna (ve'nll), n. [Also veeva; Skt. vind.] A 
Hindu musical instrument of the guitar family, 
having seven strings stretched over a long fin- 
ger-board of bamboo which rests on two {gourds 
and has about twenty frets, the XH>sition of 
which may be varied at the pleasure of the per- 
former. lu playing the inst.rumimt, one gourd 
is placed on the shoulder and one on the liip. 
Also hiua. 

vinaceous (vj-na'shius), a. [< L. vhtaceus, per- 
taining to wine or to the grajie, < vinum, wine: 
see urine.] 1. Belonging to wine or jp^apes.-- 
2. Wine-colored; claret-colored ; red, like wine. 
Vinage (vi'naj), n. [< vine + -age.] The ad- 
dition of spirit to wine to preserve it or enables 
it to withstand transportation. 

VinagO (vi-na'g6), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), 
earlier in Willughby and Kay, cniuiv. to mtas, 
so called with ref. to the vinaceous color of the 
neck; < L. vinum, wine, grapes: see wine.] 1. 
An extensive genus of Old World fruit-pigeons, 
variously apjilied in some restricted senses: 
exactly synonymous with Treron (which see). — 
2. ll.c.] Any* pigeon of this genus; formerly, 
some other jiigeon. 

vinaigrette (vin-a-gnd/), n. [< F. vinaigrette, 
< rinaigre, vinegar: see vinegar. CL vinegar- 
ette.] 1. A small bot- 
tle or box used for car- 
rying about the per- 
son some drug having 
a strong and pungent 
odor, commonly aro- 
matic vinegar, it is usu- 
ally fitted with a douliie rov- 
er, the inner one made of 
openwork or pierced, the 
dru(r being cither in solid 
form or Iield by a framnont 
of sponge. 

2. A vinegar sauce. 

[Rare.] — 3. A small 
two-wheeled vehicle 
to be drawn like a 
Bath ebair by a boy 
or a man. Simnwnds. 

. [Rare.] 

Vinaigrier (vi-na'gri-6r), w. [= F. vinaigrie) 

< vimtigre. vinegar: seo vinegar.] The whi]* 
scorpion, Thelyphonus gigantem: sameasf/rflW' 
ptis, 6. See vinegerone. 

Vinaigrons (vi-na'grus), a. [< F. vinaigre, vin 
egar, + -r««t.] Sour like vinegar; henc* . 
crabbed, peevish, or ill-tempered. 

The fair Palace Dames publicly declare that this I > 
fayette, detestable though he be. Is their saviour f 
once. Even the ancient vimiyrous Tantes admit it. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. vii. 

Vinalia (vi-na'li-fi), n. pi. [L., pi. of vinah 
of or pertaining to wine, < vinum, wine: s< 
rt«e.] In Horn. anHq., a double festival, cel* 
brated on April 22d and on Au^st 19th, f ' 
which an offering of wine from the vintage 
the preceding autumn was made to Jupiter. 



vinaigrette of French work- 
manship. 
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vinarian (vi-na'ri-an), a, [< L. wnaHiw, of or 
|K»rtaming to wine, <. vimm, wine: see mne,’\ 
[I'tving to do with wine.— vinarian cup, a large 
.inrl oniamental driiiking-oup, especially of Italian origin. 
vinarloUB (vi-na'ri-us), a, Hame as vimrian, 
iUounty 1670. 

vinasse (vi-nas')? viname = Pr. vinaoi 

- Sp. vindcea = It. vindccia, dregs of pressed 
,r,.}ipos, < L. vinacea, a grape-skin, <«?iww/w, wine : 

whic.'] The potash obtained from the res- 
„lue of the wine-press; also, the residuum in a 
still after the process of distillation. 

The spirit is then distilled off, leaving a liquor, usually 
c illcd mnam, which contains all the original potash 
Spans’ Encye. Manuf.^l. 258. 
Calcined vinasse, the result of evaporating to dryness 
and calcining the vinasse remaining from the distillation 
of fermented beet-root. From it are obtained various 
potash salts. It is technically called aaliru 
vinata (vi-nil'tft), n. [It. J' An Italian vintage- 
song. 

vinatiCO (vi-nat'i-ko), n. [< Pg. rinhatico, 
wine-colored, < vinhoj wine: see wine.'] Alau- 
rineous tree. Pha'hv {Peraea) Indiea, or its wood. 
It is a noble tree, native in Madeira, the Canaries, and 
the Azores. The wood is hard and beautiful, like a coarse 
luiibogany, sought for line furniture and turning. 

Vinca (ving'kjl), n. [NL. (LinneBUs, 17:i7), ear- 
li(*r as Pcrvincti (Tournefort, 1700), and Vinca- 
pervinra (Briiiifels, 15 .' 10 ), < h. vinca yVincajyer- 
viHCitf and vinca pcrrinea, periwinkle : see perU 
tnnklc.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of 
the ardor ApoeynaceH’j tribe PiumericH'y and sub- 
trilx* Enphuncrieic. It Is characterized by solitary ax- 
illary flowers, a stigma densely and pliiiiiosely tufted wiili 
hairs, a disk consisting of two scales, biseriate ovules, 
and a fruit of terete follicles. There are about 12 species, 
Ilf two sections : Lochnera, containing 8 tropical sjiecies 
with iiuinerouB ovules and iionual lanceolate anthers; 
and Pervitica, species chiefly of the Mediterranean region, 
wltli usually six t(» eight ovules in each ciu'pel, and with 
peculiar short anthcr-cclls borne on the margin of a broad 
connective. They are erect or pna umbont herbs or under- 
shrubs, with opposite leaves, and usually attractive flow- 
ers of moderate size. The species are known as peritHulcle 
(set* jicnufinkle, and cuts undei peduncle and oppnidte). 
V. major is locally known in England as band-plant and 
eM-piyer, and V. rofma in Jamaica us old-maid. 
Vincentian (vin-sen'shiau), a. [< Vincent (8t. 
Vincent do Paul) + 4-an.] Of or portaining to 
Suiul Vincent do Paul (1576-1660): Hp(^ciii- 
eally applied to certain roligions asHociations 
of whicli ho wa8 the founder or patron.— Vincen- 
tian Congregation, an aasooiation of secular prie'ts, 
devoted to nearing confession, relieving tlie poor, and di- 
recting the educutioii of the clergy. 

vincetoxicuni(vin-8e-tok'si-knm), n, fNL., < L. 
rtneervy conquer, + ioxienwy poison : sec toxic.] 
The officinal name of the swallowwort f»r tame- 
]»oisoii, Cifnanchnm {Aaclepias) P'incctoxicnniythe 
root of whicli was formerly esteemed as a eoun- 
ter-poisoii. Both root and leaves have emetic 
properties. 

Vincibility (vin-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< vincihic 4- 
-iti/ (see -bllify).] Tlie state or character of 
being vincible ; cajiability of being conquered. 
Tile vindbUity of such a love. 

Jtichardson, Sir (Charles Orandison, VJ. 40. (Dameji.) 

vincible (vin'si-bl), a. [< L, vincihiliSy that can 
he easily gained or ov(*rcome, < vincrrcy con- 
quer: 800 victor.] Capable of being vanquished, 
con(}uered, or subdued; conquerable. 

The man cannot ... be concluded a heretic unless his 
o])lnion be an open recession from plain demonstrative 
iMvlne authority (which must needs be notorious, voliiii- 
tury, vincible, and criminal). 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 878. 
NT)!* is any prejudice deeper, or less vincible, than that 
«>f profane minds against religion. 

J. Pome, The IJving Temple, Works, i. 1. 

Vincibleness (viu'si-bl-nos), n. Vincibility. 
vinctnret (vingk'tur), n. L< L. vincturay a ban- 
dage, a ligature, "< vincercy bind.] A binding. 
{Honuty 1670. 

vincula, n. Plural of vinculum. 

Vincularia (vin-kil-la'ri-ji), n. [NL. (l)e- 
J ranee), < L, vinenlumy a band: see vinculum.'] 
' he typical genus of Vineularii(la% whose mem- 
bers are found fossil from the Carboniferous 
''uward and living at the present time. 

V inculariidsB ( vin'-'k^-la-n'i-de), «. nl. fNL. , 
I inculfiria + A family of cnilostoma- 

' g^inolajmatous pol 3 ^zoan 8 , whose typical 
’"<’uus is Vinculariay having no epistomeor cir- 
' ular lophophore, and a movable lip of the 
'ionth of the cells. Also called Microporidm. 
vinculate (ving'ku-lat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. vitt- 

' '^pd^dy ppr. vinculaUng. [< L. vimmlatuHy pp. 

(> It. vineolare == 8p. Pg. vincular)y 
'•ud, < a band: 800 vinculum.] To 

bind. [Rare.] 

u ^®S®11 James of Birmingham — the man 

d®8C*‘ihed as angel vinevlated between 
apostles” The Conpiwpofionofisf, July 7, 1887. 
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vinculum (ving'ku-lum), w. ; pi. vincula (-Itt). 
[NL., < L. vinculum y coiitr. nnclum, a band, 
bond, rope, cord, fetter, tie, < vincere, bind.] 
1 . A bond of union; a bond; a tie. — 2. In 
alg.y a eliaraeter in the form of a stroke or 
brace drawn over a quantity wffien it consists 
of several terms, in order to connect tli(*m to- 
gether as one quantity and show that they are 
to be_multiplied or divided, etc., tog(‘thcr: 
thus, a^hXCy indicates that the sum of a and 
ft is to be multiplied by c; whereas the expres- 
sion without this character would indicate sim- 
ply that ft is to be multiplied by c, and the pro- 
duct added to a . — 3. In pnnltnpy a brace. — 4. 
In nnat.y a tendinous or ligaiuentons band unit- 
ing certain parts; a frennin. The reason why we 
cuiinot stretch out the middle or ri!!g fljiger ver> well witli- 
out the other fingers is because of vincula which connect 
the several extensor tendons of the lingers so flint they 
do not work separately.— Divorce a vinculo matrimo- 
nii, In lam, an entire release from the bond of matri- 
mony, with freedom to marry again.— Vincula acces- 
BOZia tendlnum, small folds of synu\ial membrane be- 
tween the flexor tendons and hones of the flngera. 'l*hey 
are of two sets— the ligainenta brevia, passing between 
the tendons near Mieir insertions and tlie lower part of 
the phalanx immediately above, and the ligainenta lunga, 
Juiniiig the tendons at a higher level.— Vinculum BUb- 
flavum, a small hand of yellow elastic tissue in the liga- 
mentuni breve of the deep flexor tendons of the hand, 
stretching from the tendon to the head of the second 
phalanx. See vincnln aeeeHxoria tendinum. 

vin-de-fimes (F. pron. vah'dc-fein'), n. [Origin 
obscure.] The juice of edderberries hoi led w it li 
cream of tartar and filtered: used by wine-inak- 
e rs t o gi V(* a rose tiut to white w int* . Si m m on ds, 

Vindemial (vin-de'mi-al), a. [< LL rnidcnna- 
liSy pertaining to the vintage, < L. vindcnikty a 
gatliering of grapes, vintage, < rtnnmy \vin<‘, + 
dcmcrcy take olT, remove, < dCy away, 4 i mere, 
tnko: 800 empti on. Ct. vintage.] Belonging to 
a vintage or grape harvest. Blount y 1670. 

Vindemiate (vin-de'mi-at), r. i. ; pret. and ))}». 
rinderniatedy ppr. rindcnnaling. [< Jj. rindcmi- 
atusy pp. of rindcmiarcy gather the vintage, < 
vindemuty gatht^ring grapes, vintagt* : see vinde- 
mial,] To gather the vintage. [Rare.] 

Now vindemiate, and take your bees towards the expira- 
tion of this month. 

Evelyn, l^alondarlutn Hortense, August. 

VindemiatiOU (vin-de-mi-a'shon), «. [< vindc- 

niiate 4 -ion.] d’he operation of gathering 
grape^s. Bailei/y 17:17. 

ViuaemiSltriX (vin-de-mi-a/triks), n. [NL., 
fem. of L. vindcmialory ulna provi ndemiator (t r. 
(Ir. Tfwyijrijp or TTfmrfyi^ r/rr/f)), a Star which rises 
just btdore the vintage, lit. ‘grap(‘-gath(‘r(‘r, 
vintager,^ < rindcniiare, gather grapes: s(‘e vtn- 
demiafe.] A star of the constellation Virgo 
(which see). 

l^dicability ( vin dl i-ka-bil 'i -ti ) , w . [iri n di ca- 
ble 4 -ify (8C(‘ -bihti/).’] Tlie quality of being 
viiidicable, or the capability of support or justi- 
licatJon. (’larkc. 

Vindicable (vin'di-ka-bl), a. [< L. as if ^rin- 
dicabili, Sy < vindicarcy vindicate: 8oo vindicate.] 
That may be vindicated, justified, or supported ; 
justifiabi(*. [Rare.] 

vindicate (vinMi-kat), r. t : pret. and jip. rindo 
caledy ppr. vindicating. [FormeTl.y also rendi 
rate; < luvindieatu.Sy pj). of vindicare, archaical- 
ly vd^o vindicere (sometimes writt(*n vendieare), 
assert a right to, lay claim to, claim, ajipio- 
priate, defend; cf. rindex (vindie-)y a claimant, 
viiuU<'.ator,< tvw-,perhai)S meaning ‘desire,’ the 
base of veniOy favor, ])ermissioii, or else nniy 
ace. of visy force (as if rim dtearcy ‘usserl au- 
thority,’ a phrase not found: Hoovim), 4 dieuri y 
proclaim, dieercy say: hoo diction. Hence nit. 
(< L. vindieare) E. vengCy aveugey revenge, et<'.] 

1. To assert a right to; lay elaim to; claim. 
[Rare.] 

nis body BO pcrtcyneth vnto liym that nono other, with- 
out his consent, luaye vendicate thcrin any projiretie. 

Sir T. Elyd, The (Jovernour, ii 3. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 

The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 88. 

2. To defend or siqiport against an enemy; 
maintain tlio eause or rights of; deliver from 
wrong, oppression, or the like; clear from cen- 
sure, or the like: as, to vindicate an official. 

lie deserves much more 
That vindicaUjf his country from a tyrant 
Than he that huvcb a citizen. Massinyer, 

AthelstB may fancy what they please, hut (Jod will Arise 
and Maintain Ids own rause.nnd Vindicate Ida Honour in 
due time. Jeremy CaUier, Short View (ed. 10»8), p. \m. 

If it shouhi at any time bo happen that these rights 
should he invaded, there is no mnedy hut a reliance on 
the courts to protect and vindicate them. 

I). Wdnier, Remarks in ik>iivention to Revise Const., 1821. 
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8 . To support or maintain as true or correct, 
against denial, censure, or objections ; defend ; 
justify. 

Laugh where we must, he candid where wo can ; 

But vindicate the ways of (lod to man 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. Ifl. 

We can only vindicate the fldclity of Sallust at the ex- 
pense of his skill. Macaulay, History. 

4t. To avenge; punish; retaliate. 

The senate 

And people of Ronn*, of their uccustoined greatness, 

Will sharply aind scvei-ely vindicate, 

Not only any fact, hut any practice 

Or purpose ’gainst the state. /> Jonmn, ratillnc, Iv. 4. 
ssSyn. 2 and 3. Assert, Defend, Maintain, etc. See assert. 
vindicatet (vin'di-kjil), a. Vindicated. 

He makes Velleius highly HnUieate from this imputa- 
tion. J. llouv, Works, i. 2. 

vindication (vin-di-ka'shon), n. | < L. rindica- 
fio(n-)y a elaimiug, a defense. < vindtcarcy claim : 
see vindicate.] The act of vindicating, or the 
stat(' of being vindicated. («) A Jnstiftcatlon against 
denial or censure, or agaitist objections or accusations. 

This is no vindication of her conduct. 

Itroomc, Notes on the Odyssey, Iv. 876. 

It was now far too late In (Mitford’s life for the good 
opinion of society to be worth tlie trouhle and anguish of 
a formal indication. Ilawthonw, Seven (lubles, xxi. 
(h) The net of supporting by proof or legal process ; the 
proving of anytlilngto he true or just : as, the vindication 
of a title, claim, or right, (r) Defense from wrong or op- 
]>ri*Hhion, by force or otlierwise; mnintenanee of a cause 
against anassailant or enemy: ns, the vindication of the 
rigid s of man . the vindication of liberties. 

If one proud man injure or oppress an huinble man, it 
is a tlionsniid to one another undertakes his }mtronnge, 
defence, and vindication. Sir M. Bale, Humility. 

vindicative (vinMi-ka-liv or viij-dik'a-tiv), a. 
[< F. vindicafif; < ML. *rindteativusy L. rin- 
dicftre, viiidictltt*: sot* vindieatc. Cf. vindictive.] 

1. M’omling to vimlicatt*. — 2t. Punitory. 

6od is angry without cither perturbation or sin. Hla 
anger is in his nature, not by aidhrojHipathy, hut properly 
being his corrective justice, or his nndientiiv justice. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, III. 267. 

3t. Viudictivo; rtu’oiigcfiil. 

He in heat of action 
Is more vindicative than jealous love. 

Shah , T. and C., Iv. 6, 107. 

Not to appear vindicative, 

Or inimlfiil of eontempts, w'liicli 1 eonteinned, 

As done of impotoiiec. 

It Jonson, ('ynthiu’s Revels, v. 8. 

vindicativenesBt (vin'di-kil- or viii-dik'a^tiv- 
ii(“s), n. Viudjctivt‘m‘MS. 
vindicator (vin'di-kM-tor), n. [< LL. vindicatory 
an avt'iigcr, < R. rindicarc, vindicatt*, avenge: 
S(*<^ nndicate.] One who vindicates; one who 
jnstilioH, inainfains, or dt^fonds. 

A zealous vindicator of Roman liberty. 

Dryden, (trig and ITog. of Satire. 

vindicatory (vin'di-ka-lq-ri), a. [< vindicate 
4 -on/,] 1. Ttddlingto vindicatts jiistilicatory. 
— 2. Punitory; intlicting punisljmt'nt ; avong- 
ing. 

li liman legislators have for the most part eliosen to 
make tin* Hanetloii of their laws rather vindicatory than 
reiiinnerHtor>, or to (‘onsist rather in punishments than 
in actual particular rewards lUackstone, ('om., Int., ii. 

vindicatress (vin'di-ka-tres), u. [< vindicator 
4 -o.s*,s*. I A fmnalc! vindicator, 
vindictive (viu-dik'tiv), a. [Shortened from 
vindicativey after L. r/ad/efo, vcng<‘anc(‘, < vin- 
dicare (rindicerc), yhuWciiio: hoo vindicati .] 1. 
Revengeful ; given tor(*v(‘nge ; indicating a re- 
V(‘ngctnl sjiirit, 

Vindiettve persons live the life of witches, who, ns they 
are itiiHehievous, so end they unfortunate 

Bacon, Uevetigc (ed. 1887). 

2. Puiiitivt*; perlaiuiiig to or .s<*rving as i>uij- 
islmn'iit. 

This doctrine of a death-bed reiientaiice is inconslslont 
. . . with all the vindictive ami imnltive jiarts of repen- 
tance Jer. Taylor, V\oiks(ed. 1886), 1. 188. 

Vindictive damages, same as exrmplary dumayes 
(whleli see, under Syn. 1. roidicfov Is stronger 

than spitejnl or resentjul, and weaker than revengeful. 

vindictively (vm-dik'liv-li), adr. In a viiniic- 
tive inaniHM*; by way of revenge; re,v( ngefully. 

vindictiveness (vjii-dik't iv-nes), n. The state 
or charaeler of lieiiig vindictive; revengeful 
spirit; r(*veng(*fuln(‘ss. 

vine (vin), //. [< ME. vmc. rynCy vhrghc, vignCy 

< OF. vine, rignc, F. ngnCy a vine, = Sp. riita 
= Pg. vinhOy M vineyard, = It. vignay a vine, 

< L. vinca, a vine (a grajie-vine), also a vine- 
yar<l, in inilit. use a kind of jientice or mantlet, 
fern, of rinensy of or pertaining to win<‘, < rtnuniy 
wine-: see inne.] 1. A climbing plant with a 
woody stern, lh(* tVuit of which is known as the 
grape; a grape-vine : often called specifically 
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the vine. It is of the genus ViUSf and of numer- 
ous species and varieties, the primary species 
being the V. vinifera of the Old World. See 
grape^ and Vitis, 

I have seen groat trees covered with single vines, and 
those vines almost hid with the grapes. 

Beveney, Virginia, iv. *n 15. 

2. Any j)lant with a long slender stem that 
trails on the ground, or climbs and sui>iK)rt8 
itself by winding round a fixed object, or by 
seizing any fixed thing with its tendrils or 
claspers: as, the hop-vine; the vines of melons. 

The mock-cranberry's red -berried creeping viru-. 

The Century, XXVI. 643. 

Alleghany vine, climbing fumitory, Adlumia cirrlwsa. 
— Harvejrs vine. Hee BarcojMft^Uum — India-rubber 
vine. See india rubber.— Isle-Of-Wigbt vine. «ee To- 
muf.— Mexican vine. Bame ns JMadeira>-vine.~Milk 
vine, (o) Bee PerijfAoca. (b) A plant of .lumaica, Forgte- 
ronia Jwribunda of the Apocynaceu}, yielding an excellent 
caoutchouc.— Red-bead vine, AOrue jnrecattiriu*. Hoc 
Abrus. — Scrub vine, an Australian plant of the genus 
Oaeeytfia, especially (;. melantha 'i’he s.occies are leaf- 
less parasites with flliforin or wiry iwinlng stems resem- 
bling dodder. Though anomalous in iiabit, the genus is 
classed in the Laurineee on account of the structure of the 
flowers.— Seven-year vine, a plant of the morning-glory 
kind, Ipomsea widely did used tlimugh the tropics. 

Ithas a very large tuber, and cl inibs to ttie Uip of high trees ; 
the flowers are 2 inches long, hi ight-yellow. Also Span- 
ish avbor-eine.— Sorrel vine. See wwrrel-vine — fimanleh 
arbor-vine. Hame as Ht'oetiryear vine. -To dwell under 
one’a vine and flg-tree. Sw dwell. - vine bark-louie. 
(a) PtUvinaria pitut, a huge coccid with large white egg- 
tac, common on the vine in JOuropc. (5) Anidiotue uvee, 
a small, round inconspicuous scale occurring on grape- 
oanes In the tJ nited Btates , also, A. titix, a closely allied spe- 
cies occurring in Muropc.— Vine Oldarla. Banio as vine 
ineh’Womi. Vine COlaaple, a leaf -beetle, Colae/m hrun- 
nea, which feeds upon Uie foliage of the vine, and passes 
its larval state at the roots of the strawberry. (Jompare cut 
under Cofaspoi. — Vine fldia, a small brown leaf-beetle, 
Fidia Umyipen (vitieula of Walsh), which feeds on the 
loaves of the vine, and is an especial pest in Missouri 
and Kentucky. Hee Fidia. Vine flea-beetle, one of 
the jumping leaf-beetles, Haltica ehalybea, whicn infests 
the vine. Hue Jlea -beetle. -Vine gall-lOUBe. the nbovo- 
gmuiid form {yallicnla) of the grapevine piiylloxera.-- 
vine Incb-worxn, the larva of da aria divereilineata, a 
geoiiietrid moth. The larva is reddish in color, and 11 
inohes In length when full-grown ; It feeds upon the leaves 
of the grape. Also called arape wb-wonn, vine ddaria, 
and vine ineamriny-UHinn. Bee cut under Cwfarur.— Vine 
leaf-folder. Bee Desmia — Vine leaf-gall, any gall 
formed upon the leaves of the vine. Especially (a) The 
trumpet grape-gull of Cecidomyia viiie-vitieola, a small, 
elongate, coni(;ul reddish gull, i| of an inch long. (6) Thu 
grape-vine Albert -gall of Ceeidmnyia vitie-eorylaideH, a 
rounded mass of galls U or 2 Inches in diameter, spring- 
ing from a common center, and composed of from ten to 
forty woolly greenish galls, the larger ones tlx* size and 
shape of a Albert, (e) The grape-vine Umiato-gall of Laei- 
optera vide, a mass of irregular succulent swellings on the 
leaf-stalks of the vine, yellowish-groeri with rosy cheeks, 
or sometimes entirely red (d) 1'hc grape-vine apple gall 
of Ceeidornyia vitiepamum, a globular, fleshy, ttreenish 
gall, nearly an inch In dlaiiietor, attached by a rough 
Dase to the stem of the vine, (e) 'I'lie leaf-gall of the 
above-ground form of Phyllttsvera vaetatrie. - Vine leaf- 
hOPPW. Hev leafdutpperniid AYf/throMura. -Vineleaf- 
rOUer. Bame as vine le^f- folder. —Vine DieaBurlng- 
WOrm. Bame us vine inch-worm. - Vine Of Sodom, a 
plant referred to in Dent, xxxll. 32, thought to have been 
the oulucyuth, which may also have been the wild gourd " 
of 2 Ki. iv. 39.— Vine procrlB, Proerie amerieana. Bee 
Proerii fwith cut).— Vine root-borer, any insect which 
bores inio the routs of the vine, (a) The broad-necked 
Priantu laticollie, or the tilc-lioriied r. imbrieornie. See 
Prionua, and cut under Phytophaya (6) Sceia jwlietiformie, 
a small huriict-motli whose larva bores in the roots of the 
vine, — Vine Baw-fly, a saw-fly coininon in the United 
States, Bhmuwampa puamfca (lurmerly known ns Selan^ 
dria vitie), whose larvw feed in company on the leaves of 
the vine, like thost* of tlie vine nrouris WbltO Vine, the 
bryony, Bryonia diotca : also, tlic traveler's joy, Clematie 
VUalba. [Old or wrov, Kiig.]— Wild Vine, (o) Bame as 
white vine; also, the black bryony, Tamue ctvmmunu. (6) 
VUU Labrusca, the northern fox-grape of America Bee 
Fieit.— Wonga-wonga Vine, see Teemno - Wood- vine, 
the bryony. (Bee mso eroee-vine, eypreM-vine, (marter- 
vifw, mk‘Vine, silver-vine, squaw-vine, stuff-vine, strainer- 
vine, etc.) 

Vlnea (viu'e-il), w. fL. : see nw<-.] Jn Bon/, au- 
tig.f a shed’ or niovable ou wheols, serv- 

ing to protect bestegers and to connect their 
works. 

vinealt (vin'e-al), «. [< L. rinralis, of or per- 
taining to U’le" vine, < vine: see ti/ie,] 

Belatiug to or consisting of vines: as, rh/eal 
plantations. Sir 7. Browm, 

Vine-black (vln'blak), n. Same as hiue~black, 2. 
vine-borer (^ill'b6^^6r), n. 1. One of the \nue 
root-borers. — 2. Tlx' red-shouldered siiioxylon, 
Sinox/flon basilare. — 3. Ampeioglyj/ter sesostris. 
Beo vine-gall^ 1. 

vine-bower (>dn'boii^6r), w. A species of Cle- 
maiis or\irgiiiW)ower, C, Vitirella^oi southern 
Europe, a handsome cultivated vine. 

vine-clad (viu'klad), «. Clad or covered with 
vines. 

All in an oriel on the summer side, 

Vins-dad, of Arthur's pidaoe toward the stream. 

They met Tsmyson, Lancelot and Rlaina 
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vlne-cnlture (vin'kul^tar), n. Same as vitioiU- 
ture, 

vlne-curculio (vin'k6r-ku^li-6), n. 1. AinpeU>- 
glypter sesostris. See 2, Craponius 

insdqmlisj a small weevil which infests grapes. 
Also vitie-weevil, 

vined (vind), a, [< vine + -cd 2 .] Having leaves 
like those or the vine ; ornamented wim vine- 
leaves. 

Wreathed and Vined and Figured Columnea 

Sir H, WoUon, Keliquin, p. 21. 

’Vine-digease (vin'di-zez^), n. Disease of the 
grape-vine, especially that due to the phyllox- 
era. See grape-mildew, grape-rot^ and cut un- 
der Phylloxera, 

vine-dreBser (vin'dres^dr), n, 1. One who 
dresses, trims, prunes, and cultivates vines. — 
2. The larva of a sphingid moth, Ampelophaga 
(Darapsa or Everys^ myron, it cuts off the leaves 
of the vine in the United Btates, and also sometimes sev- 
ers half-grown bunches of grapes. 

vine-feeder (^'fe^d6r), n. Any insect which 
feeds upon the grape-vine. See the more dis- 
tinctive names preceding and following this 
entry, and phrases under vine, 

vine-forester (vin'for'-'es-t^r), n. Same nsfor- 
cster^ 5. 

Vine-fretter (vm'fret^6r), n. Any aphid or 
plant-louse which feeds on the grape-vine. 

vine-gall (vin'gkl), n. 1. The wound-gall, an 
elongated knot or swelling on the stem of the 
vine, made by the larva of Ampeloglypter sesos- 
triSf a curculio one eighth of an inch long, of a 
reddish-brown color, with a stout head half as 
long as its body. See cut under Ampeloglypter, 
— 2. Any one of the vine leaf-galls. See vine 
leaf-gall, under vine, 

vinegar (vin'e-gfir), n. [Early mod. E. also 
vineger; < ME. vinegre, < OK. vinaigre, vine- 
gre, P. vinaigre (== i*r. Sp. Pg. vinagre = It. 
vinagro), lit. ^ eager (i. e. sour) wine,^ < vin, 
wine, + aigre, sour, acid : see wine and eager^,] 
1. Dilute and impure acetic acid, obtained by 
the acetous fermentation, in wine-countries It is 
obtained from the acetous fermentation of inferior wines, 
but elsewhere it is procured from an infusion of malt 
which has previously undergone the vinous fermentation, 
or from apple cider. (Common and distilled vinegars arc 
used in vhnrinacy for preparing many remedies, and ex- 
ternally in medicine, in. the form of lotions. The use of 
vinegar as a condiment is universal. It is likewise the 
antiseptic ingredient in pickles. 

I’ll spend more in mustard and vineqar In a year than 
both you in beef. Dekker and Webster, Korthward H o, 1. 3. 


vhuasy 

vinegar, sour paste, etc. See AnguilhtUdm, and 
cut under Nematoidea, 

vinegaxette (vin^f-ga-ret'), n, [< vinegar + 
-ette, after vinaigrette,} A vinaigrette. 

And at parting 1 gave my dear Harry 
A beautiful vinegareUe ! 

Thaekeray, The Almack's Adieu. 

vinegar-fly (vin'e-gar-flfi), n. One of several 
dipterous insects of the family DrosophilidsB, 
which are attracted by fermentation, and de- 
velop in pickles, jam, and preserved fruit. 
They belong mainly to the genus Drosophila, 

vinegarish (Vin'e-gar-ish), a, [< vinegar + 
Like vinegar; hence, sour; sharp. 

Her temper may be vinegarish. 

The Rover, New York, 1844. 

vinegar-maker (vin'e-gftr-ma^k6r), n. The 
whip-tailod scorpion : translating its West In- 
dian name vinaigrier. See Thely^onus, and cut 
under Fedipalpi, 

vinegar-plant (vin'e-gkr-plant), n. The mi- 
croscopic schizomycetous fungus, Micrococcus 
{Mycoaerma) aceti, which produces acetous fer- 
mentation . It oxidizes the alcohol in alcoholic liquids, 
and acetic acid or vinegar is the result. This micrococcus 
takes two forms : the anaerobiotlc form, which produces 
a mucilaginous mass known as mother o/ vinegar, and the 
aerubiotic form, called iho jumpers qf vinegar. See ferment 
tation, 2. 

vinegar-tree (vin'e-gar-tre), n. The stag-horn 
sumac, Jihns iyphina, the acid fniit of which has 
been used to add sourness to vinegar. 

vinegary (vin'e-gar-i), a. Having the charac- 
tor of vmegar; hence, sour; crabbed. 

Altogether, the honeymoon which follows the opening 
of a new administration has a vitiegary flavor. 

The American, III. 99. 

vinegar-yard (vin'e-gar-yard ), n. A yard where 
vinegar is made and kept. Simmo/tds. 

vinegert, n. An obsolete spoiling of vinegar. 

Vinegerone (vin'^e-ge-ro'no), n. [A corrupt 
form, < ri//cgar.f The whip-tailed scorpion, 
Thelyplmius giganteus: so called on account of 
the strong vinegar-like odor of an acid secre- 
tion noticeable when the creature is alarmed. 
Also called ri/uiigrier a.nd vinegar-maker. Bee 
cut xmdoT Fedipalpi. [West Indies and Florida.] 

vine-grub (viu'grub), n. Any grub infesting 
the vine. 

vine-hopper (v5n'hop'’'er), n. See leaf-hopper 
and Erymroneura, 

vine-land (vin 'land), n. Laud on which vines 
are cultivated. 


2. Anything really or metaphorically^ sour; 
sourness of temper. Also used attributively to 
signify sour or crabbed. 

And other of such vinegar aspect 


Tliat they'll not show their teeth In way of smile. 
Though Nestor sweai' the jest be laughable. 

Shak., M. of V., 1. 1. 64. 

3. In phar,, a solution of a medicinal substance 

in acetic acid, or vinegar; acetum Aromatic 

vinegar. Bee aromatic.— Beer vlnegB*!’* beer/.— 
Beet-root vinegar. See beet-root, nowen of vine- 
gar. See flower, fertrumtatwn, 2, and vinegar-plant.— 
Mother of vinegar, see tnother^^ 2, fermentation, 2, vine- 
gar-vlant.- Pyroli|meoiUl vinegar, wood-vinegar.— 
Radical vinegar. Same as gloudal acetic acid. .See acetic 
acid, under acetic.— Raapherry vinegar. Bee raspber- 
ry.- ThXwvW vinegar. Bee fAKfi.— Toilet vinegar. 
Same as aromatic vinegar. - Vinegar Bible. See Bdne. - 
Vinegar of lead, a liquor formed by digesting ceruse or 
litharge with a sufflcieiit quantity of vinegar to dissolve 
it.— vinegar of opium, same as black-drop.— ViaBgBX 
of the four thieves. Bee thieves' vifiegar. — WOOd-Vme- 
gar, an impure acetic acid obtained by the distillation of 
wood. Also called pyroligneous add or vinegar. 

'Vinegar (vin'e-gar), V. t, [< vinegar, w.] 1. To 
make into viiiegar, or ma&e sour like vinegar. 

Hoping that he hath vinegared his senses 

As ho was bid. B. Jonson. {Imp. Diet.) 

2. To apply vinegar to; pour vinegar over; 
also, to naix with 
vinegar. 

The landlady . . . pro- 
ceeded to vinegar the 
forehead, beat the hands, 
titillate Uie nose, and un- 
lace the stays of the spin- 
ster aunt 

Dickens, Pickwick, x. 

vinegar-cmetCvin'f- 
gllr-krO^et), n. A 
glass bottle for hold- 
ing vinegar; espe- 
cially, one of the bot- 
tles of a caster, 
vinegar-eel (vin'^ 

gftr-el),«. A free-liv- 
ing nematoid worm of the family AngvilMidm, 
as AnguilMa aceU-glutinis (or Leptodera oxv- 
phila), and other speoies found commonly m 



Vinegar-eel (Le/totUra exyphita), 
enlarged about 40 times. 
m, mouth ; o, ovaries. 


Tliere are in Hungary upwards of 1,000,000 acres of titne- 
land. Mncyc. Brit., XXIV. 610. 

vine-leek (vin'lok), n. See leek. 

^ne-loUBe (vin'lous), 1. The grape-phyllox- 
era. Beo Phylloxera. — 2. Sij/honophoravtUcola, 
a brown plant-louse found commonly on grape- 
vines in the United States, preferably cluster- 
ing on the young shoots ana on the under sides 
of young leaves, sometimes infesting the young 
fruit-clusters. 

vine-maple (vin'ma^pl), n. See maple^. 

'Vine-milde'W (vin'mirdu), n. See grape-mil- 
dew, Oidium, grape-rot, 

'Vine-peBt (vin'pest), w. Same phylloxera, 2. 
See cuts under oak-pest and Phylloxera, 

vine-plume (vin'plom), n, Ahaudsome plume- 
moth, Oxyptilus periseeUdactylus. its larva fastens 
together tlie young tonniiml leaves of grape-shoots, and 
feetis ujion the parenchyma and the young bunches of 
blossom. The moth is yolluwisli-brown with a metallic 
luster. Bee cut under plume-moth. 

vine-puller (vin'phF^r), n, A machine for 
pulling up vines, etc. it consists of a truck-frame 
ou which is mounted a double-pivoted lever with a chain 
from which is suspended a pair of double-grip pincers. 
E. n. Knight. 

Vlner^t (vi'n^r), n. [< OF. vingnier = Sp. viHero 
= Pg. vinhero, one wno takes care of a vineyard, 
= It. vignajo, < ML. venearius, a vine-dresser, < 
LL, vinearius, of or belonging to \ine8, < L. i*«- 
nc«, avine: seemwe. QA, vintner.} 1. A trim- 
mer of vines. — 2. A memlj^er of the Vintners’ 
Company. Marvell. 

vinern, n. [ME., also vynere, < OF. *vinere, vi- 
nerie, a place where wine is made or sold, < vin, 
wine : see wine, and of, vine, vinery.] A Vine- 
yard, 

And alle abonte tholse Dyches and Vurteree is the grete 
Gardyn, fulle of wylde Bestes. MandevUle, Travels, p. 216. 

vine-rake (viu'rak), n. In agri., a horse-hoe 
or -rake having a plow-beam and two curved 
forks or narrow shares, it is used for cultivating 
sweet potatoes and other vines, and lor gathering the 
vines together preparatory to digging. It is praotioiUy a 
two-share horse-hoe. B. H. KmghL 

vinery (yi'n6r-i), n, ; pi. vineries (-iz). K vine 
4* -eiy.] If. A vineyard.— 2. A greenbouae 
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for the cultivation of grapes.— 8. Vines oolleo- 

lively. 

ovenrrown with masses of vinery. 

The Century, XXVI. 729. 

vine-slug (vin'slug), n. The larva of the vine 
siiw-flyT^hich see, under vine), 
vine-tie (vin'ta), n. A stout grass, Ampelodes- 
,mi tenax^ of the Mediterranean region, 
vinetta (vi-net'ft), n, [It.] A diminutive of 
vinata, 

vinette (vi-net')> w. Wine of barberries, used 
in tinishing some kinds of leather. Meyl, Im- 
port Duties. 

vinewt (vin'u), n, [< vinewed,^ Moldiness. 
Holland. 

rinewedt (vin'ud), a. Bee Jiviewed. 
vinewednesst (vin'ud-nes), n. The state or 
(piality of being vine wed or moldy ; mustiness ; 
moldiness. Bailey, 

vine-weevil (vin'we^vl), n. Same as vine-cur- 
vuHo, 2 . 

vinewort (vin'w6rt), n, A plant of the order 
Vitaccm, Lindley. 

vineyard (vin'yard), n. [Formerly also vin- 
yard; < ME. vym^erde; < vim -I- yard*^\ substi- 
tuted for the earlier wineyard, q. v.] A planta- 
tion of grape-vines; literally, an inclosure or 
yard for vines. 

Wherein eueiy man had his Vineyard and Garden ac- 
eordiiii; to his defi^ree, wherewith to maintain his family 
in time of siege. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 65. 

vineyarding (vin'yard-ing), n. [< vineyard 4- 
The care of cultivation of a vineyard. 

[Karo.] 

Proiits of vineyarditw in California. 

Ttie Congregationalist, May 19, 1870. 

vineyardist (vin'yftrd-ist), n. f< vineyard + 
~ist.] One who cultivates grapes. 

Vineyardists began to ask themselves why they should 
he satisfied with this Mission grape. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 257. 

vingt-et-un (vaht'a-uii'), n, [F., twenty-one: 
vinyt, < L. viyinti,' twenty; ety < 1j. <?f, and; 
««, < L. utmSy one.] A popular game at cards, 
jdayed by auy number of persons witli the full 
pack. The cards are reckoned according to the number 
of the pips Oil them, coat-curds being considered as ten, 
and the ace as either one or eleven, as the holder may 
elect The object is to get as near as possible t o the iiuim- 
ber twenty-one without exceeding it. Also vinyt un, 
Vinic (vi'nik), a, [< L. vinuniy wine (see wine), 
+ -m.] Of or pertaining to wine ; found in 
wine; extracted from wine, 
viniculture (vin'i-kul-tur), n. [< L. vinimy 
wine, + vnlturdy culture.] The cultivation of 
the vine, with especial reference to wine-mak- 
ing; viticulture. 

viniculturist (vin-i-kul'tur-ist), n, [< vinicul- 
ture 4 -int.] One who practises viniculture. 

The harvesting of the grape crop is the period of anxiety 
for the mniculturist.. Sci. Amer., S., LIX. 327. 

Vinifacteur (viu'i-fak-ter), n. [F., < 1j. vinuniy 
wine, A- factory a maker: see wine and ./V/efor.] 
Any apparatus, or piece of af>paratus, for mak- 
ing wine. 

viniferoUB (vi-nif'o-rus), a. [< L. vinifer, wiiie- 
heariug, < vinuniy ' yf 'me y 4- ferre = K. bvar^.'] 
Yifddiiig or producing wine, as a country, 
vinification (viii''''i-fi-ka'shqu), n, [= Sp. rini- 

Jivaciony < L. vinuniy wine, •f-Jicatio{n-)y<fac(rt, 
make, do.] The conversion of a saccharine so- 
lution into an alcoholic or vinous one by fer- 
mentation. [Rare.] 

Why do we add yeast t(j our wort? This practice is 
unknown in the art of vinification. 

Pasteur, Fermentation (trans.), p. 3. 

vinificator (vin'i-fi-ka-tqr), n. [< L. vinuniy 
wine, 4- -JicatOTy < /«ccrc*make, do.] A French 
a])paratus for collecting the alcoholic vapors 
which escape from liquids during vinous fer- 
lueiitation. it Is a conical cap surrounded by a reser- 
v(»lr of cold water. Tlie vapors fii>m the tun are condensed 
und run back down the sides of the cap into the ferment- 
V«g tun. E, n. Knight. 

viuipotet, n. [< L. vinum, wine, + potarcy drink : 

potation.'] A wine-bibber. Blounty 1670. 
^UUVt (vin'i), a. [See vintiwedyfinewedyfenny^.] 
^ymdy; musty. Malone. 
vinolencet, n. Same as vinolency. Bailey. 
vinolencyt (vin'o-len-si), n. [As vinolen{t) + 
Drunkenness; wine-bibbing. Bailey. 
Vinoleutt (vin'6-lont), a. [< ME. vinolenty < OF. 
^'^nolnit =r Sp. iPg! It. vinolentOy < L. vinolentuuy 
drunk, full of wine, < vinuniy wine: see wine.] 

1. Full of wine. 


Al vinetent as hotel in the spenoe. 

2 . ^ . Chaueer, Sammoner'i Tale, 1. 228. 

• lutoidcated. 


In wommen vinoUnt is no defence. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Wife of Bath‘8 Tale, 1. 467. 

vinometer (vi-nom'e-t6r), n. [< L. vinum, 
wine, 4* Gr. perpov, measure.] A contrivance 
for measuring the alcoholic strength of wine. 

Vin ordinaire (van 6r-de-nar' ). [F.: vin, wine ; 
ordinaire, ordinary^, common : see wine and or- 
dinary.] Common wine ; low-priced wine such 
as is almost universally drunk mixed with wa- 
ter throughout the larger part of France, and 
to a less ext.ent in other countries of southern 
Europe, it is usually undershKHl to he a red wine. In 
Franco It Is very commonly supplied without extra charge 
at table d'hdte meuls. 

vino santO (ve'uo san'td). [It.: v/wo, wine; san- 
iOy holy: see wine and A sweet wine 

of northern Italy. 

vinose (vi'nos), a. [< L. rinofoiH: see vinous.] 
Same as vinous. Bailey. [Rare.] 

vinosity (vi-nos'i-ti), n. [= F. rinosite = Sp. 
vinosidad = Pg. vmosidadc = It. vuiositd, < L. 
mnosiia(t-)s, the flavor of wine, < vntosus, full 
of wine : see vinous.] The state or property of 
being vinous. Blounty 1670. 

vinous (vi'nus), a. [< F. vineux = 8}i. Pg. It. ?v- 
nosOy < L. viriosus, full of wine, having the fla- 
vor of wine, < vinum, wine: see wine.] 1. Hav- 
ing the qualities of wine: as, a vinous flavor; 
pertaining to wine or its manufacture. — 2. In 
iJoo/., wine-colored; vinaceous. — 3. Caused by 
wine. 

And softly thro' a vinous mist 
My college irieudships glimmer. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
Vinous fermentation, the formentation by which must 
be<;ome8 wine, as distinguisbed from acetic ferm-nlalkm. 
—Vinous hydromel, liquor, etc. see tiie nouns. 

Vint (vint), V. t. [< vintagcy assuim^d to he 
formed from a verb *vint + -aye.] To make 
or prepare, as wine. 

I wouldn’t give a straw for the best wine that ever was 
Tinted after it had lain here a couple of years. 

Trollope, Barchuster 'J’owci'h, xxi. 

vintage (vin'taj), n. [Altered, by association 
witli vintner y from ME. vindaye, vendaye, < OF. 
vcndanycy vindanycy F. vcndanycy < h. vindenna, 
a gathering of grapes, vintage": see vindeniiaL] 

1. The gathering of the grapes; the season of 
grape-gathering; the graiie-liarvest. Blount. 

The vintage time ... is in September. 

Coryat, ( rudities, I. 40. 

2. The annual product of the grape-harvest, 
with especial reference to the wine obtained. 

The antJeiit mythology seems tf> us like a vintage ill 
pressed and tivsl. Itacon, Moral Fables, vl., Int. 

A sound wine, Colonel, and 1 should think of a genuine 
vintage. 0. W. Uoltncs, Elsie Vernier, vii. 

'i'he B<vcalled vintage class, which are the finest wines 
of a good year kept separate and shipped as the prodiK'e 
of that particular year, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. (K)H. 

3. Wine in gciH‘ral. [Rare.] 

Whom tln*y with moats and vintage of the best 
And milk and minstrel melody eiitertain'd. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Vintaget (viu'taj), v. t. [< vintayCy //.] To crop 
or gather, as grapes, at the vintage. 

I humbly beseech his majesty that these royal boughs 
of forfeiture may not be vintaged or cropped by private 
suitors. Bacon. 

vintager (,vin'taj-(T), n. [< vnitayr -4 -rrl.J 
One concerned in the vintage, especially ajier- 
Boii gathering the grape-harvest. 

Turn ye us a vintager t(» his basket. 

Jcr. vl. U. (tr. of Septuagint vci-sion). 

At this season of the year the mntayers are joyous and 
uogligent. Landor, Imag. Conv., Tasso and Goriiolla. 

Vintinsr (vin'ti-ner), w. [< OF. vintenier, rinyte- 
nier, < vmyt, twenty, < Ij. viyinti. twenty : see 
twenty.] Tlie commander of a twenty. See 
twenty, n., 2. 

vintner (vint'iu'T), n. [< ME. ryntner, vintener, 
vyntenere, rynlyner, corrupted from the (earlier 
vinetery viniier,‘< OI’. vinetier, vinotier, F. vinetier 
= Sp. vinatero = Pg. vinhateiro, < MD. rineta- 
riusy vinitarius, a wine-dealer, < L. vinetum, a 
vineyard, < vinum, wine: see wine.] One who 
deals in wine, spirits, etc., especially at whole- 
sale, or on a large scale. 

Men of experience dcalo 
To their best profflt; it were as good 
That he should he a gainer as the brood 
Of cut-throat mntners 

Tones' WhisUe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 06. 

The Vintners drink f ’arouses of J<»y that he (the Attor- 
ney-General J is gone. Uotvell, Letters, 1. vi. 17. 

vintnery (vint'n(*r-i), w. [< vintner + -ifi (cf. 
mn try ) . j Tli e trade or occupation of a vintner. 
Carlyle y French Rev,, II. v. 2. 

vintry (vin'tri), n. ; pi. vintries (-triz). [< ME. 
viniteriey < OF. ^vimterie, < vinetier, vintner: 


see vintner.] A storehouse for wine. [Appa- 
rently a term applied in the quotation to one 
especial establishment of the sort.] 

In this neighbourhood was the great house called tlie 
Vinirie, with vast wiuo-vaults beneath. 

Pennant, liondon, II. 466. 

vinum (vi'num), n. [NL., < L. vinuniy wine: 
see wine.] In fihar.y a solution of a medicinal 
substance in wine ; also, wine. 

Viny (vi'ni), a. [< vine + -yi.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to vines ; producing vines ; abounding 
in vines. 

Bale's viny coaat. Thomson, Liberty, i. 

The pastures fair 
High-hung of viny NeufchAtel. 

Lowell, Agassiz, Iv. 2. 

2t. Vine-like; clasping or clinging like vines. 

These unfortunate lovers . . . were then possessed with 
mutual sleep, yet not forgetting with viny embmeemeuts 
to give any eye a perfect model of atfectlun. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

vinyl (vi'nil), u. [< L. linnm, wine, 4 -yl ] The 
compound univalent radical CfloCH, which ap- 
pears characteristic of many ethylene deriva- 
tives.— vinyl bromide. Same as ethylene bromide, a 
potent cardiac poison. 

vioD (vi'ql), n. [Formerly also noil, vially voy- 
all, voyoi) = I>. viool = G. %nol (also viola, < 
It.) = Sw. Dan. fiol, < OF. viole, violle = Pr. 
viola, viula = Sp. Pg. It. viola, a viol; prob. = 
011G../Ww/a=: AS. ^fithele, Vl. fiddle {hvo fiddle), 
< Mlj.vitulayViduUiy a viol, appar. so called from 
its liveliness (vf.vitulajocosa, ‘the meriw vioP), 
b(‘ing prob. < L. vitulari, celebrate a festival, 
keep holiday, jirob. orig. sacrifice a calf, < vi- 
tnlnSy a calf: see veal. Cf. fiddle, prob. a doub- 
let of viol. Hence violin'^ , violoncello, etc.] 1 . A 
musical instrument with strings, essentially not 
grc'atly diflerent from the lute and the guitar, 
exc(‘pt that the strings are sounded by means of 
a bow drawn across them, not by plucking them 
wit h the n ngers. The viol is the typical representative 
of n very large, varied, and widely dlstributod class of 111- 
strunierits, of which in modern music tlie violin is the 
chief member. The type includes the following charac- 
tutiKtJcM: a hollow lOKomuice-box or body, made up of a 
front or belly (which is pierced with one or two stmm-holes 
of vuj*ying shape), a hack (both front and back being flat 
or only slightly arched), und sides «»f various contour ac- 
cording lo the particular variety and the period; within 
the body an internal system of braces, including u sound- 
post, to withstand the strain of the sti ings and to give the 
tone greater sonority ; a mon* or less elongated neck, often 
with a special finyerdmtrd in front, and surmounted by n 
/tead, part of which serves as a peg box ; several afn’wys, 
mostly of gut, fastened at. (he bottom either to the body 
directly or to a tail~jnece, st rot died thence over a bridge 
und over the finger board and neck, and fastened at the 
top to jfegs by which their tension and tune can be ad- 
justed , and u bow for sounding the strings, consisting 
oi a stick or hack of wood und a large number of horse- 
hairs whose friction is augmented by the application of 
rosin. 'Pint dilferences between diflerent Instriiiiients of 
the family in shape, size, number und tuning of strings, 
and metlnal of manipuhition are very numerous and appa- 
rently imiiortant; but tlie essential similarity between all 
the varieties Is greater than is commonly thoiiglit. The bis- 
tor ic genesis of the tyidcal idea of the viol is disputed. By 
some its origin is asserted to be found in the gradual devel- 
opment, wK ti I lie addition of sounding by means of ubuw, 
of the ancient lyre into the monochoid andthe viclle, with 
various incidental modifleations in shape and adjustment. 
By some its precursor iatlioiightto be the Oriental rehab, 
or some similar instrument, transplanted into soutliern 
Eiitope, and moditled by contact with the traditions of 
the lyre and monochord. By others great lilstoric impor- 
tance is attached to the Celtic crowd of western Europe. 
Tlie problem is greatly (‘oin]>licated by the confusing use 
of terms in the middle ages, tlie same name being given to 
(piite distinct instrurnents, and the samt* instrument being 
known by two or three diflcieiit names. Apjiareiitly, also, 
somewhat distinct lines of development went on simul- 
taneously in Italy, in Germany, und in western Europe. 
Probably the medieval viol, which reached its most dis- 
tiiictive development in the llfUa'iith century, was the 
joint result of several more oj less distinct tendeneJoH. It 
was characterized by a flat buck, fioiii five to stwen strings 
tuned in fourths and thirds, a broad, thin neck, und a close 
umalgamatloii of the neck with the h(»dy. This viol was 
made in several sizes. The smallest {treUe or descant viol) 
passed over later into the modern violin ; the next larger 
{tefunr), into the rutla da brarrio Mul viola d'amorr and the 
modern vudn ; the iwxlihass), into tlie inola da yambavLwd 
the modem violoncelln ; and the largest, {double-bass), into 
the violone and the modern double-bass viol. 

What did he doe with her hrest bone? . . . 

He made him a viall to play tberenpon. 

The Miller and the King’s Daughter (Child’s Ballads, II. 

The worst can sing or play his nart o’ tlT VioUs, 

And act his part too in a comedy. 

Broine, Antipodes, i. 5. 

2t. Alurjifo rope formerly used in pnirhasiiipfan 
anchor : same as messniyer, 4. It was made to lead 
thrmigh one or more (docks before it was brought to the 
capstan, thus giving additional power.— BaSB viol, either 
one of the larger of the medieval viols (see def. 1), or the 
iiKKlerti violoncello. ~~ Chest or consort Of ViOlB. 8ee 
—Division viol. Same as viola da gamba, — Viol 
d'amore. 8ee viola d'amore, under laojaL 
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Above all for lU Bweetnesse and novelty, the xMl d!amm 
of 6 wyre-atiingB plaid on with a bow, being but an ordinaiy 
violin, play'd on lyre wey* Evdyn^ Diary, Nov. 20, 1079. 

An obsolete form of vial, 

(ve-o'lil or vi'o-lji), w. [< It. violay a viol : 
see v%olS\ l!* Same as vto/. — 2. Specifically, in 
modem usage, the large violin, properly the alto 
violin, though generally called the tenor ^ in size 
about one seventh larger than the violin, it is 
provided with four strings tuned in fifths, thus : A, I), (i, 
and C (next below middle ('), the two lower strings 1»eing 
wound with silver wire. The viola was proimbly the ttrst 
member of the modern string ouartet to lie develoi>ed. 
Its tone is not so brilliant or varied as iliat of the violin, 
though susceptible of a peculiar pathetic quality umler 
the hand of a good player, while in concerted music it is 
highly effective. Music for the viola is usually written in 
the alto clef. Also called o/to, Unor, braUfch', anint, and 
faiUs.-- Viola bastarda. a bass viol, or viola da gamba, 
mounted with sympathetic strings like a viola d'ainore ; a 
barytone. See barytone, n., 1 (h). 

The original viola da gamba when so strung came to be 
called the viola bastarda. Ennfo. Itrit., XXTV. 244. 


Viola da braccio, a tenor or “arm" viol: so called to 
distinguish it from the tme or vida da yamba. It had 
properly six strings, tuned thus : <1, i>. A, K, (\ and O (the 
second below middle C), Imt tlm lowest string was omit- 
ted in the eighteenth 
century. It has been 
superseded by the 
modem viola. Alsi» 
viola da spoffa.— Vi- 
ola da gamba. (a) 

A bass or “leg" viol: 
so called to distin- 

S ulsh it from the Ma 
a bracew. It liad 
properly six strings, 
tuned tints : 1), A, £, 

C, a. and 1) (tlic so<i- 
ond below middle (’). 

It has been snner- 
seded by the modern 
violoiioello. 

The division or solo 
boss viol, nsiiully 
known by its Ital- 
ian name of viola da 
gamba. 

Sneye. Brit, XXIV. 

[248. 



Viola (la G.unbu. (Vrom flarl. MS.) 


(6) In organ-huilding, a stop with metal pines of narrow 
scale and ears on the sides of the mouths, giving tones of 
a penetrating, striiig-Ilke ouality.- -Viola d’amoro, a 
kind of boss viol, cummnn in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth oontiirles, having usually seven ordinary gutstrlngs, 
with from seven to fourteen (or even twenty -four) supple- 
mentary strings of metal under the ffiiger-boord whi(‘h 
sound sympathetically. The gut strings were usually 
tuned thus: f). A, F:r, D, A, Kft, D(next below middle <>)• 
The synipathotic strings, if fe^, were tuned diatonically 
in the scale of I), or, if many, chromatically. The tone of 
the instrument was highly attractive, but the practical 
difficulties entailed l)y the numerous sympathetio tones 
were great, and prevented Its use in the orchestra. Also 
called vfolet, and sometimes Engluh violet 
Instruments which show tliese innovations are the 
quinton, the lyre, and the viola d'arnore, 

Ewye. Brit., XXIV. 248. 


Viola da ipalla. Same as viola da /jracoio.— Viola dl 
bordone. Same os barytone, I (b). -Viola dl fagotto. 
Same as viola bcuitarda. - Viola pompoia, a species of 
viola da gamba, invented by .1. H. BachJmving five strings, 
tuned thus : £, A, 1), (f, C (the second below middle C). 

Viola‘s (vi'o-lii), n. [NL. (KivinuH, 1099, oarlior 
iu Brutifols, l530),< L. viola, violet; see violet,'] 
A genus of plants, type of the order Violariew 
and tribe Vtolejc, including the paiisioH and 
violets. It is characterised by flowers with nearly 
equal sepals, these and the lower petal both prolonged at 
the base, the latter Into a spur or sac, and i»y an ovoid or 
globose three-valved eapsule with roundish seeds. Over 
250 species have been enumerated, perlmpH to be reduced 
to 150. They arc herbs or underslirubs with nitornate 
leaves, persistent stipules, and axillary peduncles. The 
north temperate species are typically, us in V odorata, 
delicate plants of moist shady banks, with rounded orc- 
nate leaves on lung angular stalks, solibu'y nodding violet- 
colored flowers, flve orange yellow anthers funning a cen- 
tral cone, and ovate capsules which open elastically into 
three boat-like persistent horisontal valves. Tlie stlnules 
ore usually conspicuous, often large and bMif-llkc, in V. 
trieolor, the pansy, deeply pinnatifld and often larger than 
the leaves. (Hee first out under leaf.) Tlie leaves are of 
various forms, as cordate, arrow-shai^ed, lanceolate, ro- 
tundate, pedate, etc. The peduncles often bear two flow- 
ers, as in r. hiiora, tlie twin-flowered violet, a saxicolc spe- 
cies with brilliant golden-yellow flowers, found from the 
Alps to Oashmere and in the Rocky Mountains. Tlie petals 
are colored, most often in shades of bluish-purple, white, 
or yoll(»w, frequently penciled with dark-blue or purple 
lines. In some species they are of several colors, as in V. 
vedata. var. biedor, tlie pansy- violet, or velvet violet, and In 
V. trieotor, which In Its wild state, the heart’s-ease, com- 
bines purple, yellow, and blue. Many species are dimo^ 
phouB In their flowers, producing through summer minute 
apetalous ones wlilch are more fertile and are self-ferti- 
Ifxed, a fact first observed Iw Linmeus in the small iiiouii- 
taln species V. miratnlie. In some, as V. Chamimtniana, 
the common Hawaiian violet, the later flowers, though 
minute, are well developed and petal-bearing. There are 
22 species in Canada and over .SO in tlie United States, of 
which 17, besides 2 or 8 introduoed, ocour In the North- 
eastern States, and 16 in the Southern, where they di- 
minish southward, only 4 extending into Texas. The na- 
tive American species are distinguished into two groups, 
the stemleas violets, chiefly eastern or central, as V, jmI* 


nuUa, in which the long-stalked leaves are daxtered at 
the top of a thick fleshy rhisome, which also bears the 
numerous distinct leafless scapes; and the leafy-stemmed 
species, os V. eatUna and V. stnoto, with spreading or some- 
what erect stoma bearing numerous leaves, usually on 
shorter petioles (see cut under violet). Several species pro- 
duce long runners, as V. blanda, the sweet white violet ; V. 
CanadeneiH, the largest, reaches sometimes 2 feet high ; 
and V. pedata, the largest-flowered, has the flowers some- 
times nearly 2 inches across, The 18 Californian species 
are cliiefly leafy-stemmed, showy, quite local, and peculiar 
in their yellow flowers with purple veins and brown backs : 
V. peduneulata, the common species, ^ows in clustered 
GuUjiiies, with flowers often an inch and a half aorosa ; V. 
oceltata of the Mendocino forests Is remarkable for its 
purple spots. V, LangidorjffU Is abundant on the Aleutian 
Islands, and the genus extends north to Kotzebue Sound. 
The British species are 6, of which V. odorata, also occur- 
ring from central Europe to »Sweden, Siberia, and CaBhmer& 
is the sweet or Engllw violet, often doubled, and called 
tea-violet in cultivation ; and V. canina is the dog- or hedge- 
violet, without odor, but graceful In form, imparting 
much of the beauty of spring to English mountain dis- 
tricts. There are 56 species In Europe, over 20 in China, 
of which V, Patrinii is the most common, and 11 In the 
mountains of India. In the southern hemisphere, where 
the species are usually shrubby, there are over 80 in the 
mountains of South America, elsewhere few, 4 in AuBtralla. 
of which the chief is V, hederaeea, 2 in New Zealand, and 
2 in Cape Colony. Five peculiar species occur in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, of which V. robueta produces a woody stem 
sometimes 5 feet high, and V. helioseopia a large snow- 
white waxy flower sometimes 2 inches across. A few some- 
what shrubby species occur northward, as V. arboreecetui, 
the tree-violet. V. ecandens of Peru is a climbing and V, 
arguta a twining shrub; V.decurnbens of Cape (Colony, a 
much-branched procumbent shrub ; V. JUicattlis of New 
Zealand, a smootn, slender mountain-creeper. The pansy 
and other species arc of some medicinal use. For V, tri- 
color, see pamiy and heart* e-eoee (its small form is known 
in the United States as Johnny-jtmp-up and lady'a-de- 
lighi). For other species, see violet. 

Violable (vi^}-la-bl), a, f= F. violable = Sp. 
violahle = Pg. vwlavel = It. violabile, < L. vio- 
labUiSf that may ho violated, < violare, violate: 
see viola to.] Capahlo of being violated, broken, 
or injured. Jiailnf. 

Violably (vPo-la-bli), adv. In a violable man- 
ner. 

ViolaceSB (vi-oda'so-o), n. pi, [NL. (Lindloy, 
1829), fern. pi*, of L*. violaceus, of a violet, of a 
violet color: see violaeeom,] Same as Viola- 
Hem. 

violaceous (vi-o-la/ shins), a, [< L. violaeeue, 
of a violet color, < viola, a violet: see violet] 

1. Of a violet color; purple or purplish; blue 
with a tinge of red. 

Rod, sumetlmos violaeeom. 

Buck'a Handbook qf Med. Sciences, V. 77. 

2. Of, resembling, or pertaining to the Viola- 
riefe {Vi(daecie).—yiolBue9ovM plantain-eater, if u- 
sophaga violacea, a turiikuo of West Africa from the Cam- 
croons to Seiiegatiibia, 17ii inches long, having the general 
plumage vlolet-bluc, washed with a greonish gloss on some 



Violaceous I'lantain-eater (Mitsofftaga violacea). 


piwts : the quills and cniwn crimson ; a bare scarlet patch 
about the eye, below tills a white stripe ; the hill orange- 
red, fading to yellow on the frontal half ; the eyes brown ; 
the feet black ; and the head not crested. The only other 
species of the genus, M. rosses, is rather larger, crested, 
without liny white stripe, and has the bare cfroumorbltal 
area edged with violet-blue. It inhabits equatorial Africa, 
if, violacea was so named by Isert in 1789, when the genus 
was instituted, and is the tmirueo violet ou masgui of Le- 
vaillant, 1806; if. rosue was named by Gould In 1851. 

violaceoUBly (vi-o-la'shius-li), adv. With a vio- 
let color. Harper^ 8 Mag,, LXXVII. 33G. 

violaniline (vi-o-lan'i-Un), n. [< L. vioUiy vio- 
let, + E. aniline.] Same as nigroaine. Com- 
pare indnline. 

ViolarieaB (vl^^la-n'e-e), n, pi, J^NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1805), < Violaria, for Vwla, + -em.] 
An order of polypetabHis plants, of the series 
Thalamipvrie and cohort Parietales. it is char- 
acterised hi flowers UBiudly with flve petals, five sepals, 
and as many perfect stamens ; by anthers nearly or quite 
connate around the ptstU, introraely dehiscent, and com- 
monly with an appendaged connective ; and by a one- 
celled ovary, oommonly with three plaoentm and a me- 
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dium-sited embryo in fleshy idiNuaea. There amm^er 270 
specie^, belonging to 25 genenu classed in 4 trf of which 
the types are vioia. Pawavrom, Alsodeia. and nhnmnuTarffi 
the uiat being aberrantmti^ wesence of staminodea! 
'With the exception of the genua Kioto, they consist chief- 
ly of tropical shrubs with deciduous stlpiues, som^mes 
small trees, and mostly with but few species in each ge- 
nus. They usually bear alternate simple entire or tooth^ 
leaves, and axillary flowers which are solitary, or form 
racemose or panicled oymesL followed by capsales which 
are commonly loculicidu. Their roots often have emetic 
primerties, and in South America many species, especially 
of Jonidium, are used as substitutes for ipeoacuan^ The 
order is largely American : two genera, viola and lowidi- 
utTL occur within the United States. Also FtotocMS. 

violascent (vi-o-las'eut), a, A variant of violes- 
cent. 


violastert (vi- 6 -las't 6 r), n, [ME. violaatrey < 
OF. violastref P, violdtre, of a violet color, pur- 
plish, < viole, violet; see violet] See the quo- 
tation. 


Tliere ben also Dyamandes in Ynde, that ben olept Vio- 
laetres (for here colour ia liche Vyolet, or more browne than 
the ViolettesX that ben fulle hiurde and fulle preoyous. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 160. 

violate (vi'o-lat), v, t , ; pret. and pp. violated, 
ppr. violating, [< L. violatus, pp. of violare (> 
It. violare = Sp. Pg. violar F. vioUr), treat 
with violence, whether bodily or mental, < vie, 
strength, imwer, force, violence: see vim, vio- 
lent ] 1 . To treat roughly or injuriously ; han- 

dle so as to harm or hurt; do violence to; out- 
rage. 

An impious crew 
Of men conspiring to uphola their state 
By worse than hostile deeds ; violating the ends 
For which our country is a iiaine so dear. 

Milton, S. A., L 893. 


2. To break in upon ; interrupt; disturb. 

The dark forests whioh once clothed those shores had 
been violated by the savage hand of cultivation. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 188. 

3. To desecrate; dishonor; treat with irrever- 
ence; profane, or meddle with profanely. 

Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. Shak., A. and C., ilL 10. 24. 


Oft have they violated 
Tlie temple, oft the law, with foul affronts. 

Milton, P. R., ill. 160. 

4. To infringe ; transgress, as a contract, law, 
promise, or the like, either by a positive act 
contrary to the promise, etc., or by neglect or 
non-fulfilment: as, to violate confidence. 

Thou makest the vestal violate her oath. 

Shak., Luorecc, 1. 888. 

The condition was violated, and she again precipitated 
to Pluto’s regions. Bacon, Physical Fables, lii. 

Thosii Danes who were settl’d among the East-Angles, 
erected with new hopes, violated the peace which they had 
sworn to Alfred. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

5. To ravish ; deflower by force ; commit rape 
ou. 

The Rabins violated Charms 
Obscur’d the Glory of his rising Arms. 

Prior, Carmen Secularo. 

violation (vi-o-la'shpn), n. [< F. violation = Sp. 
violadon = Pg. violagUo = It. violasione, < L. 
violatio{n-), an injury, a profanation, < violare, 
violate: violate,] 1 . The act of violating, 

treating with violence, or injuring; interrup- 
tion, as of sleep or peace; desecration; an act 
of irreverence; profanation or contemptuous 
treatment of sacred or venerable things : as, the 
violation of a church; infringement; trans^es- 
sion ; non-observance : as, a violation of law. 

We are knit together as a body in a most stricte & 
sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the violations 
wherof wo make great consciences. 

Quoted ill Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 38. 


They (the Spartans) commenced the Peloponnesian 
war in vklatihm of their engagements with Athens ; they 
abandoned it in violation of their engagements with their 
allies. Macaulay, Mitiord'a Hist. Greece. 

2. Ravishment; rape. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation, 

Shak,, Hen. V., Hi 8. 21. 

violative (vi'^la-tiv), a, [< violate + -ive.] 
Violating; tending to or causing violation. 

VMaUve of a vested legal right 

Andrews, Manual of the Constitution, p. 211. 

violator (vi' 9 -la-tor), n. [= F. violateur = Pr. 
violair, violador ss Sp. Pg. violador =: It. viola- 
tore, < L. violator, one who does violence, < 
violare, violate ; see violate,] 1 . One who vio- 
lates, injures, interrupts, or disturbs : as, a vio- 
lator of repose. — 2. One who infringes or trans- 
CTesses : as, a violator of law. — 8 . One who pro- 
fanes or treats with irreverence : as, n. violator 
of sacred things. — 4. A ravisher. 

An hypocrite, a vlrgin-etototof. 

Shak,, M. for M., v. 1. 41. 
Me the sport of ribald Veterans, mine of ruflian vMatars! 

Tmnt/mm, MAkaa. 
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viol-UodC (vi'ol-blok), n. A single block or 
gnatch^blook, large enough to reeve a small 
hawser; any lar^ snatoh-blook. 

violet. V, t, [< OF. violeVf < L. violare, violate: 
seetJfctote.] To violate. 

Violess (vi-o'lM). n. pL [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1824), < yiola^ + -c«.j A tribe of plants, 
of the order ViolarietBf characterized by an ir- 
regular corolla with the lower petal unlike the 
others. It includes 8 genera, of which lonidiwn and 
Viola (the type) are large and widely distributed ; of the 
others, Anaaetea and Corynogtylio each Include 8 climb- 
ing and Naitettia 8 shrubby species, all of tropicid Amer- 
ica; 2 others are American and 1 Polynesian. 

violence (Vi'o-lens), n, [< MK. violence, < OF. 
violence, F. violence = Sp. Pg. violencia = It. 
violenza, < L. violentia, vehemence, impetuosity, 
ferocity, < violentus, vehement, forcible: see 
tmlent^ 1. The state or character of being 
violent; force; vehemence; intensity. 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violenoe round about. 

Shak., M. for M., Hi. 1 . 126. 

The violenoe of the lake is so great that it will carry 
away both man and beast that commeth within it 

Cwryat, Crudities, I. 89. 

Disturl)’d and tom 
With vioUnee of this conflict. 

Milton, P. L., Iv. 996. 

2. Highly excited feeling or action; impetu- 
osity; vehemence; eagerness. 

Mark me with what violenoe she first loved the Moor, 
but for bragging and telling her fantastical lies. 

Shak., Uthellu, 11. 1 . 224. 

3. Injury done to anything which is entitled to 
respect, reverence, or observance ; profanation ; 
infriiigoment; violation. See the phrases below. 
— 4. Unjust or unwarranted exertion of pow- 
er; unjust force ; force employed against ri^^hts, 
laws, liberty, or the like; outrage; injury; 
hurl; attack; assault. 

To prevent the tyrant’s violenoe. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., Iv. 4. 29. 

Fie, Master Morose, that you will use this violenoe to a 
man of the church ! li. Jonoon, Epiemno, Hi. 2. 

6. Ravishment; rape. — 6. In law : (a) Any 
wrongful act of one person, whereby eitlier he 
or his instrument of wrong-doing is brought 
into contact with the limbs or body of another 
person. JiohiuHon. (6) The overcoming or pre- 
venting of resistance by exciting fear through 
display of force, The unlawful use of physi- 
cal force.— To do Science ont, to attack ; murder. 
But, as it seems, did violence on herself. 

Shak., H. and J., v. 3. 264. 

To do Violence to or unto, to outrage ; force ; injure. 

Ho said unto them, Do violence to no man. Luke Hi. 14. 
They have done violence unto her tomb, 

Not granting rest unto her in the grave. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2 . 
-Byn. 1 and 2. Passion, fury, fierceness, wildness, lagc, 
boisterousnoss. 

Violencet (vi'o-lens), v. t [< vtolcnce, v.] 1. 
To do violence to ; assault; injure. 

Mre. FUz. It may beget some favour like excuse, 
Though none like reason. 

Wa. No, my tuneful mistress? 

Then surely love hath none, nor beauty any ; 

Nor nature, violence in both of these. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, H. 2. 

2. To bring by violeuci? ; comp(*l. 

Like our late misnam'd high court of justice, to wliich 
the loyal and the noble, the honest and the brave, wore vio~ 
leiw’d by ambition and malice. Feltham, Resolves, 11. 64. 

Violency ( vi'o-len-si ), w. [As violence (see -cy).] 
Same as violence, Jer, Taylor, Rule of Con- 
science, III. ii. 3. 

violent (vi'd-lent), a, and n. [< ME. violent, 
vyolent, < ‘violent, F. violent = Sp. Pg. It. 
violento, < L. molentus, vehement, forcible, < vix, 
strength, power, force : see vim,} I. a. 1 . Char- 
acterized by strong and sudden physical force; 
impetuous; furious. 

Our fortunes lie a bleeding by your rash 
And violent onset. LuoVs Dominion, iv. 2 . 

Videnl fires soon burn out themselves. 

Shak,, Rich. II., H. 1 . 34. 

2. Produced, effected, or continued by force; 
accompanied by extraneous or unnatural force ; 
unnatural. 

No vuAont state can be perpetual T. Burnet, 

Tnily I don’t Care to discourage a young Man — he has 
a vujl^ Death in his Face ; but I hope no Danger of 
Hanging. Congreve, Love for Love, ii. 7. 

3. Acting or produced by unlawful, unjust, 
nr improper force; characterized by force or 
violence unlawfully exercised; rough; outra- 
geous; not authorized. 

^enlaidtheyeMMie hands upon him ; next Himself Im- 
Moaedyind us goods aaseix^ MarUnoe, Edw. II., L 2. 
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We would give much to use vidknt thefta. 

Shak., T. and 0., v. 8 . 21. 
When with a violent hand you made me yours, 

1 curs’d the doer. 

Fletehor (and another), Sea Voyage, H. 1 . 
4, Vehement mentally, or springing from such 
vehemence; fierce; passionate; furious. 

Let down your anger ! Is not this our sovereign ? 

The head of mercy and of law? who dares, then. 

But rebels scorning law, appear thus violent f 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 7. 

His Ix)ve, however violent it might appear, was still 
founded in Reason. AddUon, Spectator, No. 846. 

Indeed, my Dear, youll tear another Fan, it you don't 
mitigate those violent Aira 

Congreve, Way of the World, Hi. 11. 
6. Ill general, intense in any respect ; extreme : 
as, a violent contrast ; especially, of pain, acute. 

Discreet maistris soyn that the feuere agu comounly is 
oausid of a uyolent reed color adust, and of blood adust, 
and of blak color adust 

Book qf Quinte Eeeence (ed. Furnivali), p. 22 . 

It was the vklenteit Fit of Contagion that ever was for 
the Time in this Island. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24. 

The king’s whole army, encamped along the sides of this 
river, were taken with violent sickness after eating the 
fish caught in k. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 235. 

Rouge, if too violent, by a natural law of color causes 
the planes of the cheeks to recede from the planes of tlie 
other and whiter portions of the face, thus producing a 
look of age and of gauntness. TAe Century, XXXV. 539. 

6 . Compelled ; compulsory ; not voluntary. 

All violent marriages engender hatred iictwixt the mar- 
ried. Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Heliowes, 1577), p. 297. 

Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

Milton V. L., Iv. 97. 
Violent motlont. See mo<ton.— Violent power. See 
poii;erl.— violent profits, in Scots law, the penalty due 
on a tenant’s forcibly or unwarrantably retaining posses- 
sion after he ought to liave removed. - 83 m. 1. Turnulcnt, 
boisterous.— 5. Poignant, exquisite. 

II.t One acting with violence. 

Such vialents shall not take heaven, but bell, by force. 

Decay of Christian Piety, p. 6.3. (LaOMm.) 

violentt (vi'«)-lent), v, [< violent, a.} I. trans. 
To urge with violence. 

1 find not the least appeamnee that his former advema- 
ries violented any thing against liim under tliat queen. 

l^ler, Worthies, III. 610. 

II. inlrans. To act or work with violeuet* ; be 
violent. 

’I'his grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 

And violentcth in a sense as strong 

As that which causeth. Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 4. 

violently (vi'o-lent-li), adv. In a violent man- 
ner; by violence; by force; forcibly; vehe- 
mently ; outrageously. 

They must not deny that there is to be found in nature 
another agent able to analyse compound bodies less vio, 
lenUy, and both more genuinely and more universally, 
than the fire. Boyle, Works, I. 4St). 

The king, at the head of the cavalry, fell so siiddeiily 
and so violently upon them tliat he broke throiigli the 
van-guard commanded by Molca (Christos, and put tliem to 
flight before his foot could come up. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 81»3. 

During the siege of Valenciennes by the allied armies 
In June, 1798, the weather, which had been remarkably 
hot and di 7 , became meforttfp rainy after the eannonading 
commenced. Sd. Amer., N. 8 ., I.XIII. 380. 

violert (v5'o1-(t), n, [< viol + -rrl.l Oik* 
skilled ill playing oil the viol; alno, a violinist. 

To the Frenclie %rioler for ills quarters paye, VUi. Ws. 

Prince UeMry's Book q/ Pay^nents (1609). (Fares.) 

One . . . stabs a moler . . . because he was serenading 
in the night-time with his fiddle. 

Fountainhall, Decisions of the Lords of rouncil and 
[Session, I. 364. (Jamieson.) 

Violescent (vi-o-les'ent), a, [< L. riola, a violet, 
a purple color (see ino/cfi), + Tend- 

ing to a violet color. 

violet^ (vi'p-let), n, and a, [Early mod. E. 
also violctie; < ME. violet, vyolci, vialct, vyalctt, 
violefte, < OF. violette, f,, violet, m., F. vioktUi = 
Sp. Pg. viuleta = It. iHnUtUi, dim. of 1 j. viola (It. 
Sp. Pg- Viola, OF. violc), a violet, a dim. form, 
akin to Or. lov (*Fiov), a violet.] I, n, 1, A 
plant of the genus Viola, or one of its flowers; 
also, one of a few plants of other genera. Bee 
Viola, compound names below, and cut in next 
column. 

■ Daisies pled and violets blue. Shak. , L. L. L., v. 2. 904. 
2, A general class of colors, of wliich the violet- 
flower is a highly chromatic example, in the 
spectrum the violet extends from h to II, covering all the 
upper part of the spectrum ordinarily visible. This color 
can be protiuced by a slight admixture of red to 1)1 ue; 
and colors somewhat more red tbati the upper part of the 
spectrum are called violet. But the sensation of violet is 
pr^uced i)y a pure blue whose chroma has been dimin- 
ished while its luminosity has been Increased. Thus, blue 
and violet are the same color, though the sensations are 
different. A mere increase of fllumiiiatlon cause a 
violet blue to appear violet, with a diminution of apparent 
chroma. This color, caUed violet or blue according to the 



I, Stemiued Violet {Fteta trteclor, var. arvtnsis ) : St, stem, 
a. Stemless Violet {.Viola palmata, var. < ucuUata)'. a, scape. 

quality of tlie sensation it excites, is one of the three funda- 
mental colors of Young’s theory. It is nearly comple- 
mentary to the color of brightness, so that deep shades 

? ;cneraliy appear by contrast of a violet tinge; and the 
ight of a rainy day, and still more of a sudden tempest, 
has a violet appearance. Even the pure yellow or the 
Bpectruin, so reduced as to be barely visible, looks violet 
beside the same light in great intensity. 

3. Any one of the many different small blue or 
violet butterflies of Lyctena, Polyommatns, and 
allied genera.— Add violet, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing, being the sodium salt of dl-methyl-it)saniline tri- 
Bulphonic acid. It is applicable to wool and silk. — 
line violet. Same as rnaMtia.— Arrow-leafed violet, 
Viola sagittata of the eastern half of the United States, 
much resembling the common blue violet, except in the 
futin of its leaves. - Bird's- foot Violet, a low stemless 
species, Viola pedata, of the same region, iiaving pedately 
divided leaves, and line large light-blue or whitish flowers, 
yellow-eyed with the stiunena A variety Is the pansy 
violet. - Calathlan violet, the marsh-gentian, Oentiana 
Ihwumonanthc. According to (lerard, the true plant waa 
a Campanula. Britten and Holland.-^ Oanada Violet, 
Viola Canadensis, a species cuinmun northward and in 
the mountains of eastern North America, having an 
upright stem a f(K>t or two high, and white petals pur- 
plish beneath.- Common or early blue violet, viela 
palmaUt, especially in the variety cucxdlaftt, very common 
In moist ground in North America. The leaves are more 
or less palmately lohed, or In the variety only crenate. 
The size and shape of the leaves are variable, as also the 
color of the petals, which are deep- or pale-blue, or purple, 
or sometimes white or variegated.— Com-ViolelE. See 
5^c?//ana.— Crystal violet. See crystoL— Damask 
violet. Same as dar/ie’s-etoief.— Dog-tootb Violet, a 
plant of tlie genus JSrythronium, The yellow dog-tooth 
violet is E. Americnmim. Dog- Violet, Viola oanina of 
the northern Old World, and In the variety Muhlenbergii 
of North America. It is a stemmed violet a few inches 
high, with light- violet petals and a short cylindrical spur. 
— English violet. See sweet violet.— Fringe or fringed 
violet. Arthropodivm }/aniculatum and Thymftotus tube- 
rosus, liliaceous plants of Australia with rather small panl- 
clcd blue flowers, those of the former with crisped fnner 
segments.— Oreen violet. See lonidium.— Hofilnann's 
Violet. Same as dahlia, 3.— Hooded Violet, a plant of 
the tropical American genus Corynostylis (Calyptrivn), 
related to the violets. - Homed Violet (or pansy\ Viola 
cornuta of the Pyrenees, having pale-hliie or mauve-colored 
Bwcct-Bcented spurred flowers, produced abiindantb^ and 
continuously, long cultivated in Europe, and forming an 
excellent border- or bedding- plant.- Lanoe-leafed Vio- 
let, the American Viola laneeolata, with small white flow- 
ers.— liOng-spurred violet, VMa rostrataot the eastern 
and ceiitrm Uiifted States, having a low stem and pale- 
violet flowers with a slender spur. Manganese Violet, 
in ceram.j the purple color obtained by the use of manga- 
nese. -- Marob violet, the sweet violet. Britten and Hol- 
land. [Local, Eng.]— Marian's violet. Same as ntarict. 

Marsh-violet, (a) Viola palustris, a species with small 
blue flowers marked with purple; found northward in 
both hemispheres. ( 6 ) T.ocal 1 y, same as bog-violet.— Mart 
violet, an artificially prepared oxid of iron, used as a pig- 
ment by artists. It roMernblcs Indian red, but is doner 
in color. Also called mineral purde.— Mercury's Vio- 
let. Same as Marian's violet.-- Kaphthalene Violet. 
Same as naphthmnem.— Neapolitan VlOlet. Bee aweet 
vtoiet.— New fast violet. Same as gallocyanine,- New 
Holland violet, same as stmHess violet.- Pale Violot, 
Vida striata of central and eastern North America, a 
stemmed species having white petals lined with purple.— 
Pansy violets a local name for the variety bicolor of the 
hlrd’s-foot violet, Viola jiedala. ’I'he two tipper petals are 
of a deep-violet color and as if velvety. Also velvet violet. 
— Paris violet. Same ns mef/q/f-taoiee.— Perkin's vio- 
let. Same as iwHsin.— Primrose-leafed violet, Viola 
primulafolia of the eastA^rn United States, with small 
white flowers.— Rosanlline Violet a coal-tar color used 
in dyeing, being the hydrochi orids of mono- and di-phenyl- 
rosanlline. Tlii'y produce a dull but moderately fast violet 
color on cotton, wool, and silk. Also called phenyl violet, 
spirit vUdet, Parma violet, imperial violet, ete.— ftound- 
leafed violet, Vida rotund\folia of cold woods In eastern 
North America, a species with small yellow flowers, the 
leaves at first erect, roundish -ovate, an Inch broad, in sum- 
mer 3 or 4 inches long, lying flat on the gi'ound, shining 
above. — Sand violet, Vida arenaria, a small tufted 
stemless species with pale-blue flowers, found in the 
northern Old World.— -SpUTleSB violet, specHically, Viada 
fwderacea of Australasia, once classed as a distinct genus 
Erpetion, a tufted or widely creeping plant with rather 
small blue flowers.— Spurred Violet, a pretty South 
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European speclet, Viola ealea/rata, allied to the homed 
vJolet, and having large purple floweri» which in the Alps 
sometimes form sheets of color.— Sten^eu Tloleta, that 
dess of violets in which the stem does not rise above the 
ground, the flowers being borne on scapes. See out above. 
— Btemmfld WloletB. that class of violets which have a 
leafy stem and usually large stipules. Bee cut above. 

. Sweet yioleth a favorite sweet-soented violet, Viola odo- 
rntOt native in Europe and Asiatic Kussia : in America often 
called Engiuh violet. It is a stemless species with bluish- 
purple or white flowers, cultivated in many varieties, sin- 
gle and double, and produced in large quantities for the 
market^ yielding also a perfumers' oil A continuously 
blooming varietv is much grown about Paris. Tlic Nea- 
politan Is a well-known variety with double light-blue 
flowera now surpassed by the **Aiarie Louise." The flow- 
ers of the ‘^csar " are very large and sweet ; those of the 
«qaeen-of- violets," white and very large ; etc. — Tongue- 
Violet. See«9eAti>ei//j7eria. — Tootn-Vlolet. Same as eorof- 
Vfort, 1.— Tree-Violet. Viola arboreeeene, a shrubby spe- 
cies with erect branching stems, growing from crevices 
at moks in the western Mediterranean region.— Trl- 
OOlOred violet, the pansy, Viola triedar -Trinity vio- 
let, the splderwort, Tradeecantia Virffinica, from its blue 
flowers and time of blooming. BritUn and Udland. [Lo- 
cal, Eng. 1 — Twin-flowered violet, see rioto.— Velvet 
violet. Bee vamy violet, above.— Violet family, the 

g iant-order Violet-powder, starch reduced 

y a very flne powder, and scented with orris-powder or 
other perfume : used for nurseiy ami other purposes. (Bee 
tdto bog-violet, hedye-violet, horee-violet, inetdiyl-violet, water- 
vUU^ woodrvtolet.) 

II, a. Having tlio color of violet, a deep blue 
tinged with red. - violet bee, a European carpenter- 
bee, Xyloeopa violacea. See cut under carpenter-bee.— 
Violet carmine, a lirilliant bluish-purple pigment ob- 
taiiiwi from tlie nmts of the alkuiiet, Alkanna (Anchuea) 
‘ Uneiaria. It is little used, as it changes color rapidly on 
exposure.— Violet land-crab, the West Indian crab Ge- 
eareinus ruricda.—Violet quartz, amethpt.— Violet 
•apphire, sohorl, etc. see the nouns.— iaolot tana- 
gor, Euphonia violaeea, partly of the color said, 
violet^ (vi'o-Jot), w. [< It. viola, a viol.] A 
viola d’ainoro. Sometimes called English vio- 
let, 

violet-blindness (vi'O-let-bllnd^nos), n, A 
form of color-blindness in which there is ina- 
bility to distinguish violet, 
violet-blue (vi'6-let-bl(5), n. See "blue, 
^olet-creSB (vi^}-let-k^e8), n, A Spanish cru- 
ciferous plant, lonopsidium (Cochlearia) acaula. 
violet-ear, violet-ears (vi'o-let-er, -erz), n. A 
humming-bird of the genus Petaso}>hora. six spe- 
cies are described, ranging from Mexico to Brazil and 
Bolivia, as P. anaie and P, cyanotie. They arc ratlier large 
hummer^ 4^ to 61 inches long, with metallic-blue ear- 
ooverts (whence ttie name). 

violet-shell (vi'o-let-shel), n, A gastropod of 
the family Ian th'inuim. Hoe out under Janthina, 
violet-snail (vi^l-let-snal), n. Same as violet- 
shell, 

violet-tip (vi'o-let-tip), n, A handsome Amer- 
ican butterfly*, Polygonia interrogationis, whose 
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carved soroU for a head. Four atrliUM are need, tuned 
thus : E, A, D, and O (next below middle GX of which the 
lowest is wound with silver wire, while the others are of 
gut. The first string is often called the ehanterette. In 
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Vlolet'tlp mterrog-ntwHis), rluhl wiiigb reversed. 

(Female, .ilMiit imtiiral sire.) 

wings are reddish with brown mottlings and 
violet tips. Its larva feeds on hop, elm, and 
nettle. 8, H. Scudder. 

violet-wood (vi'o-lot-wfid), n, 1. Same as Icing- 
wood, — 2. See myall. — 8, The wood of a legu- 
minous tree of Guiana, Copaifh'a hraefeata. 

Violin^ (vi-o-lin'), w. 0= Hp. violin = Pg. mo- 
lino = (i. vloUne = Sw. Dan. moUn, < It. riolino, 
dim. of viola, a viol: see vioP, Cf. F. violon, 
a violin.] 1. The modern fonn of tl^e small- 
er medieval viola da braecio. The violin group 
of instruments is distinguished from the true viols os- 
peolally by having the back slighUy arched like the bel- 
ly, and by the number and tuning of the strings. It is 
probable that the change from the viol model was first 
made In the tenor viol, or viola, and tlionoe transferred 
to the smaller sise, or ndino. The true violin, both large 
and small, began to be made aliout the middle of the six- 
teenth ceniiity, particularly in the North Italian towns of 
Cremona and Brescia. The greatest reflnement of shape 
and ooustruotiun was attained al>oat 1700 by Stradivari, 
and has never si noe been surpassed. In Its most approveo 
fmm, the violin is further uistinguished from the viol by 
a comparative thinness between belly and baok. by sides 
or ribs of a peculiar shape, by bouts dndentatiuns In the 
aides to facilitate the use of the bow) between double 
oornert, bv a finely adjusted correlation of position be- 
tween the bridge, the sound -poat. and the/-Bha]^ sound- 
holea, by the complete independence of theneox from the 
body, by a peg-box with trausverae pegs, and by a daintily 


F, sound-holes: G, bridge; N, t.iil piece ; /, tail-piece nng; A', tftil- 
piece button ; M, neck : A', neck -plate ; O, back ; P, front or belly ; 
A*. A’, bouts ; S, waist. Inside the violin h.is six blocks (mamely, necK- 
bl(Kk, end-pin block, and four corner-blocks;, twelve huup-limngs. a 
bass-bur. and a sound -post. 

the construction of the Instrument maple and pine, very 
carefully selected, are the chief components. The minut- 
est details of wood, model. Jointing, varnish, etc., are im- 
portant, so tliat a really flne Instrument is an elaborate 
work of art. The bow by which the violin Is sounded has 
also been gradually roflned in shape, so as to present the 
utmost strength, elasticity, and ligiitness (see bow‘<i, 3 
(a) ). In actual use the violin is held nearly liurizontally 
by the player’s extended left arm, the lower part of the 
body being supported on his left collar-boue. Tlie Jiret 
pontion of his left hand is so close to the nut that the 
presBuro of the flrst Anger on any one of the strings will 
raise its pitch a half-step, that of the second finger will 
raise it a whdie step, etc. The second jmsiUon, or half shift. 
is one in whicli the first Anger falls where the second dicl 
in the first position. Tiie third jHtsiiion, or whale shift, is one 
in which tlie flrst finger falls whore the second did in the 
second position. (Bee positum, 4 (eX mid shift, 2.) Eleven dif • 
ferent ^isitions are recognized, so that the compass of the 
instrument, which in tlie first position extends only to two 
octaves and a major third, reaches by means of other posi- 
tions to nearly four octaves, ilarmonics are producible 
by lightly touching a string at one of its nudes, so that the 
available compass is still longer. The tone of the violin 
is more capable of expression than that of any other In- 
strument: hence it holds the leading position in the 
modem orchestra, the central section of whicli is made up 
of the flrst and second violins, the violas, and the violon- 
cellos, fUl of which are essentially violins In model. It is 
also a favorite instrument for solos, both with and with- 
out accompaniment. While the pitch of the tones used 
is determined hy the Btoppiim; of tlie strings with tlie left 
hand, their force and quality ' that their expressi veness 
— depends on the method of bowing. To a certain extent, 
two or even three strings may be sounded together, so as to 
produce harmonic effects : such playing Is called douMe- 
stoj^ng. Pizzicato tones are pt^uced by plucking the 
strings with tlie finger, after the manner of the guitar. 
A peculiar veiled tone is obtained by attacliing a weight 
cfulod a mute or sordino to the bridge so as to cheek its 
vibrations. 11ie violin is often colloquially called a fiddle. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their Jealous pangs and desperation. 

Dryden, Ode lor St. Cecilia's Day, st. 5. 

2. A player on the violin ; a violinist : as, the 

flrst violin of an orchestoa Key-stop violin. 

See key -slop. — Keyed VloUn. Bee keyed. — Nsill-VlOlln. 
Same as iusil-fiddle.—T9aoit Violln. Bee Three- 

quarter violin. Same as violim piocoio. — Violin clef, 
in musical notation, a O clef on the second line of n 
the staff; the treble clef. Bee figure. — VloUn dla- ^ 
paeon, in organ-buUding, a diapason of unusually ^ 
narrow scale and string-like tonc.->Vlolin-playerB’ eJ 
cramp or palsy, an occupation-neurosis of violin-play- 
enu similar to writers' cramp (which see, under wrUer\ 
vl^n^ (vi'o-lin), «. [< Viola^ + -i«2.] An 
emetic substance contained in all parts of the 
sweet-scented violet, Viola odorata. It has not 
been obtained pure, and is perhaps identical 
with emetin from ipecacuanha, 
violina (ve-<}-le'nll), It. [< violin^.'} In organ- 
huilding, 9. Htop havinjniarrow metal pipes, and 
thin, incisive, string-ill^ quality. It is usually 
of four-feet tone. 

Vlolin-bospt(vi-^lin'bd), n. A bow for Bound- 
ing a violin. 

violine (yi'6-lin), n. r< L. viola, a violet color, 
+ -ijte*.] A blue precipitate obtained by treat- 


ing aniline with sulphurie acid and peroxM of 
lead: same as mawoe, . 

vlolinette (vi^o-li-net'), n, [< vioUn + 

Same either as vioUno piccolo or as kum. 
violinist (vi-^lin^ist), n. [a G. Sw. Dan. vio- 
linist ss Sp. Pg. It. vioUnista; as vioUn 4* -ist, 
Cf. F. viofomste,'] A performer on the violin, 
viollno (ve-o-le'no), 7t. [It. : seerto^ini.] Same 
as violin,— VioVtilO l^OOOlO, a small or miniature vtolln. 
differing from the kit in being of the same prop 

as the violin ; a three-quarter fiddle. Such violiin 

once used for children's practice. They were uauaUy tuned 
a third higher than the violin, 
violin-piano ('Vi-o-liu'pi-an^d), n. Same as har- 
monichord, 

violist (vi'ol-ist), n, [= D. violist; as viol + 
-itjrf.] 1. K. performer on the viol. 

He [Eenelm Digby] was a violinist, and the two former 
violists. Life of A, Wood, Feb. 105B-9. 

2. A performer on the viola, 
violoncellist (ve^o-lon-chel'ist or vi^o-lon-sel'- 
ist), n, [= It. violoncelUsta ; as violonceUo + 
-i«^.] A performer on the violoncello. Often 
abbreviated to cellist, ^cellist, 
violoncello (ve^o-lon-cheFo or vi^^lon-sel'o), 
n. [It., dim. of ‘fJtoiowdj q. V.] 1. The modem 
form of the medieval viola da gamba. it is prop- 
erly a bass violin rather than a small violone, as its name 
suggests, since Its form is that of the violin rather than 
of the true viol. Its size is about double that of the 
violin. It began to be popular for concerted music early 
in the seventeenth century, and for solo use about a cen- 
tury later. Its four strings are tuned thus : A, D. G, C 
(the second below middle CX the third and fourth being 
silver strings. In playing, iho violoncello Is rested verti- 
cally by means of a wooden peg or standard on the floor 
between the player's knees. The method of playing is 
otherwise very similar to that of the violin, including the 
same special effects. The tone is very sonorous and ex- 
pressive, combining the advantages of the violin tone with 
the breadth of a tenor compass. The bow used Is similar 
to that for the violin, but larger. In modern music the 
violoncello stands next in importance, among the stringed 
instrumonts, to the violin, both as a member of the or- 
chestra and as a solo instrument. Commonly abbreviated 
cello, 'ceUo. 

2. In organ-building, a pedal stop of eight-feet 
tone, having metal pipes of narrow scale and 
a very string-like quality. -- Violoncello piccolo, 

a small or miniature violoncello, having the same propor- 
tions and tuning. It was used especially for solos, 
violone (ve-o-lo'no), n. [= F. violon (dim.), a 
violin, < It,* violone, aug. of viola, a viol : see 
viol,"] 1. The largest of the medieval viols; a 
double-bass viol, it was originally a very large viola 
da gamba, sonietimes provided with six strings, but nsu- 
ally with only three or four. I'he three-stringed form 
was tuned thus : U, D, A (the third below middle C), which 
is tlie tuning of the modern three-stringed double-bass, 
with which the violone is nearly identic!^. 

2, In organ-buildmg, a pedal stop of sixteen- 
feet tone, resembling the violoncello, 
violonst (vi'o-lus), a, [< viol{ent) + -ous,"] Vio- 
lent; impetuous. [Rare.] 

Oil. Where *b your son ? 

Fra. He shall he bang'd in flots ; 

The dogs shall eat him in Lent ; there 's cats' meat 
And dogs’ meat enough about him. . . . 

QU. You are so violous ! 

Fletcher and Jtowley, Maid in the Mill, iil 1. 

viparions ( vi-pa'ri-us), a. [Irreg. < L. vita, life, 
or vtvus, alive, + parere, produce. Cf. viper 
and vivwarous,^ Life-producing or life-renew- 
ing. [Rare.] 

A cat tlie most vipariotu is limited to nine lives. 

Bulwer, Caxtons, xii. 2, 

viper (vi'p6r), n, [< OF. vipere, F. vip^e (also 
OF. wivre, F, givre) = Sp. vibora = Pg. vibora 
== It. vipera, < L. vipera, a vipor, adder, serpent, 
contr. for ^vivipara, fern, of an a^. found in 
LL. as vmparus, bringing forth alive (applied 
to some fish, as distinguished from oviparous 
fish), < vivus, alive, + parere, bring forth. Cf. 
vire^ and wiver, wivern, from the same source. 
See weever,"] 1. A 
venomous snake of 
the family Viperi- 
dtB : orinnally and 
especially applied 
to the only serpent 
of this kind occur- 
ring in the greater 

Common Vipor (/V- 

pera communis or Has etrns), with erect fangs. 
Felias berus. This 

is the only poisonous reptile which is found in Great Brit- 
ain, and there it is neither very common nor very dan- 
gerona There are several genera and many spedes of 
vipers properly so called, all Old World, chiefly of wann 
oountries, all poisonoua, and moat of them very danger- 
one if not fatal ; they are known indifferently aa vLoere. 
asps, or adders. See Vipsridm, and cuta under adder, 
Cerastss, and dabaya. 

2. Any venomoas soipent except a rattle- 
snake; aviperine; a oohrifomi ana not erotali* 
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form teipent, as a asp, or adder; also^ 
loosely, aay serpent that is venomous, or sup- 
posed to be so ; a dangerous, repulsive, or ugly 
snake, in the United States the name is commonly 
but erroneously applied to various spotted snakes, espe- 
cially to some supposed to he venomous, but in fact in- 
nocuous : as, the water-efpsr, Andg^odon piteivorui, the 
water-moccasin, poisonous ; the blowing-taper and black 
vipeTf HtUrodm ptatyrMnot and ll, niger, both harmless, 
though of formidable and repulsive aspect. See cuts under 
dtp, eolffthde-eapdlo, copperhead, moceatin, and pU-viper. 

3. In her,, a serpent used as a bearing, some 
writers avoid the word eerpertt and use viper Instead, there 
being no dliferenoe in the renrosentationB. 

4. One who or that wnich is mischievous or 
malignant. 


Where is thati^perf bring the villain forth. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 285. 
Thou painted viper! 

Beast that thpu art ! 

Shelley, The Cenci, i. 3. 


Black viper. See def. 2.~ BlOWlng-Vlper. Same as 
kognoee-enake. [U. 8.1— Homed Viper, an v serpent of the 
genus Ceraetee.—lDmBJl Viper, th^usselllan snake. Bee 
cut under daboya.-— Fit Vipw. See pU-viper.-^ Plumed 
viper, a puff-adder. Bee CZotAo.^RM viper. Same as 
copperhead, 1.-— Viper's dance, St. Vitus's dance. HaUi- 
wm. I Prov. Eng. I— Water-viper. See def. 2.— -Yellow 
viper. SeeyeBow. 

Vipera (vi'pg-rjl), n, [NL. (Laurenti, 1768), < 
h. vipera, a viper : see viper."] A genus of ser- 
pents, giving name to the Vipcridm. Formerly it 
was applied with little discrimination to a great number 
of venomous viviparous species and others. It is now re- 
stricted to a small genus of the family Viperidee, of which 
the common viper of Europe {V. aepie, V. eotmnunie or Pe- 
liae berue) is the type, having the urosteges two-rowed and 
the nostiu between two plates. Also called Peliae. Bee 
ViperidsB, and cuts under adder and viper. 


vipereSB (vi'p^r-os), n. [< viper + -ess.] A fe- 
male viper. 


Would we fain’d, but hear Pontia confess, 

My Sons I would have poysun'd : Vipereeel 

Stapylton, tr. of Juvenal (ed. 16«0), vl. «7(). 


viper-fish (vi'p6r-fish), n. A fish of the family 
VhauUodontidse and genus VhauUodus, specifi- 
cally C, sloani. This is a deep-sea fish of Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic waters, a foot long, greenish above, 
blackish below, silvery on the sides, with about thirty 
nhuBphorescent spots in a row from the chin to the ven- 
tral fins. 

viper-gourd (vi'p6r-g6rd), n. Same as snake- 
gourd. See gourd, 

VijMridSB (vi-i)er'i-de), n,pl, [NL., < Vipera + 
-tttff.] The vipers; one of four families into 
which the suborder Viperina or Solenoglypha, 
of the order Ophidia, is divided, distiui^ished 
from the Crotalidse by the absence of a pit be- 
tween the eye and the nostrils, and from the A t- 
ractaspididsB and Causides by the presence of a 
postfrontal bone in connection witli ungrooveci 
fangs. All the Viperidm are venomous, and nearly all 
inhabit the Old World only. According the latest view 
of the family, it includes 7 genera : Vipera, of which Peliae 
is a synonym ; Daboia (see daboya ) ; Cerastee, the horned 
vipers; /it{is(with which Echidva is synonymous); Clothe, 



plumed vipers, or puff-adders, as C. arietane of Africa ; 
isehu of Merreni, called Toxieoa by Gray; and Athene 
of Cope, also called PaoeUoeUjlue. In the two latter the 
urosteges are single-rowed ; in the rest, two-rowed. The 
generic distinctions of the first five are slight, chiefiy 
wstlng upon the formation of the plates about the nos- 
See also cuts cited under viper, 1. 

Vlperifonn (vi'pe-ri-f6rm), a. [< L. vipera, a 
viper, + forma, form.] Having the form or 
structure of a viper; allied or belonging to the 
vipers : correlated with cobriform and crotali- 
form, 

Viperina (vi-pe-ri'nft), ». pi, [NL. , < L. vipera, 
viper, -f if. A general name of ven- 

f»mou8 serpents : distinguimed from Coluhrina, 
/sailed Nocua, Thanatophidia, Venenosa,-— 
More epmtly, one of two suborders of Onhi- 
«ta, containing venomous serpents related to 
corresponds to the modem suborder 
** distinguished from Proteroglypha, though 
less eiufii^ if AAniM/.M ^iian n# Sae cut un- 

viperinus, 
serpent: 



eves 

see viper,] L a. Besembling or related to the 
viper; of or pertaining to the Viperim, es- 
peciaUy in the narrower sense: broadly dis- 
tinguished from colubrine, more strictly con- 
trasted with crotaline. — vf pAT iTie (®) Any 

member of the Viperina. (Jb) A harmless colubrine ser- 
pent of Europe, Trt^onoeiM vtperina, colored much like 
the trao viper. Bee out under enake. 

H. n. A member of the Viperina; a viper. 
IJncyc, Brit,, XXII. 198. 

viperisk (vi'p^r-ish), a, [< viper + 

Like a viper; somewhat viperous; malignant; 
ugly: as, a viperish old woman. 

Viperling (vi'p6r-ling), M. l< viper + -ling^,] A 
young or small viper. 

viperoid (vi'pe-roid), a, [< viper + -otd.] Vi- 
perine in a broad sense ; of or pei*tainiug to the 
Viperoidea, 

Viperoidea, Vipero^es (vi-pe-roi'de-|i, -dez), 
n, pi, [NL.: see viperoid.] ^ame as* Viperi- 
na, 1, 

viperous (vi'p6r-us), a, [< viper + Hav- 
ing the qualities of a viper; viperish; venom- 
ous; malignant; spiteful: chiefly said of men- 
tal qualities, or used figuratively. 

Which, though it repeopled the world, yet is It least be- 
holding to her viperoue offspring. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. ;i40. 

Mr. Chubb oast a suspicious and viperoue glance at Fe- 
lix, who felt that he had been a simpleton for his pains. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xl. 

viperously (vrp6r-U8-li), adv. In a viperous 
manner; like a viper. 

Hauing spoken as maliclonslie A viperouelie as he might 
... of Wlkllffes life. Uolimhed, Kichard II., an. 1377. 

viuer's-bugloss (vi'p^rz-bu'^glos), n. See 
Echium, 

Viper’s-naSB (vi'p6rz-grAs), n. See Settrzonera, 

viper-vnue (vi'p6r-win), n. See the quotation. 

When his [Bir Robert Cotton's] abilltleB decayed, he 
drank sack In which snakes were dissolved, being com- 
monly called viper ’VAne, to restore nature. 

Court and Timee qf Charlee 1., II. 112, note. 

viraginian (vir-a-jin'i-an), a, K Ij. virago 
a bold woman, -f -ian.] Having tlu^ 
qualities of a virago ; termagant. 

The remembrance of bis old conversation among tlio 
viraginian trollops. Milton, Apology for Hmectymnuus. 

viraginity (vir-a-jin 'i-ti), n. [< L. virago (-gin-), 
a bold woman, + -ity.] The qualities of a vi- 
rago. [Rare.] Imp. IHct. 

viraginoUB (vi-raj'i-nus), a, [< L. virago {•gin-), 
a bmd woman, + Same as riraginian. 

A man is placed in the some uneasy situation as before 
described [riding the stung], so that he may be supposed 
to represent . . . his lienpeckod friend. ... He is car- 
ried through the whole harnlct, with a view of exposing or 
shaming the viragimvue lady. 

Brockett,i\\oKe. of North Country Words, p. 20(J. 

virago (vi- or vi-ra'go), n. [< L. virago, a bold 
woman, a man-like woman, an Amazon, < vir, 
man: see virile.] 1. A woman of extraordi- 
nary stature, strength, and courage ; a woman 
who has the robust body and masculine mind 
of a man ; a female warrior. 

She . . . procedeth like a Virago stoutly and cherofuliy 
to the fire, where the corps of her husbande was biirntr, 
castlngo her selfe Into the same fyre. 

It. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Aniei-' 
[Ictt, ed. Arbcr, p. 24). 

“ To arms, to arras ! ” the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the corat>at flies. 

Pope, It. of the L., v. 37. 

Hence — 2. A bold, impudent, turbulent wo- 
man; a termagant: now the usual meaning. 

Wlieti T distress her so again, may I lose her forever ! 
and be linked instead to some antique virago, whose gnaw- 
ing passions, and long hoarded '*1**^^^ make me cmrse 


, The Rivals, iii. 2. 


X passu 
my folly. 

3, [cap.] [NL. (A. Newton, 1871).] A genus 
of AnaUnm : so called because the female has a 
peculiarity of the windpipe usually found only 
in male ducks. The species is V, 2 >unctata (or 
castanea) of Australia. 

vbragO-Bleevet (vi-ra'go-slev), n. A full sleeve 
worn by women about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Virchow-Robm lympk-BpaceB. The spaces be- 
tween the adventitia and the inner coats of the 
cerebral vessels. 

Vire^t (ver), n. [< ME. vyre, < OF. inre = Pr. 8p. 
Pg. vir a, a crossbow-bolt; cf. dim. 8p. virote, 
Itverretta, vrretta, a spear; prob. a contraction 
of 8p. vibora = Pg- vibora, a viper, = OF. **vivre, 
also wivre (> E. wiver), F. givre, a serpent, viper, 
also an arrow, < L. vipera, a viper: see viper 
an d wiver. The supposed eon traction may h ave 
been due to association with OF. virer, turn.] 
1, A bolt for a crossbow, feathered spirally 
so as to rotate in its flight. Also vireton. 


Vlrao 

The head of a vire or veron, a heavy arrow whidi was 
discharged from a large cross-bow. 

H. S. Cuming, Jour. Brit. Archaeol. Ass., XI. 148. 

2. In her., same as annulet, Cussms, 

Vire^t (ver), v. An obsolete spelling of veer, 
virelay (vir'e-la), n. [< F. virelai, < virer, turn, 
change direction (see veer), + lai, a song, lay: 
see lay^.] An old French form of poem, in 
short lines, running on two rimes; also, a suc- 
cession of stanzas on two rimes, and of inde- 
terminate length, the rime of the last line of 
each becoming the rime of the first couplet in 
the next, thus: a, a, b, a, a, h, a, a, b; o, h, c, 
b, b, c, h, b, c; c, c, d, e, c, d, c, c, d; etc. in a 
nine-line lay the rime-order is as follows : a, a, b, a, a, b, 
a, a, b. The virelai nouveau is written on two rimes 
throughout; and the lines of the first couplet reappear 
alternately at irregular intervals throughout the poem, 
concluding it in reverse order. No rime should be re- 
peated. (This form has been written in English but spar- 
ingly. Except by example, it is difficult to explain it. 
Here is the beginning of one : 

Good-bye to the Town ! - good-bye ! 

Hurrah ! for the sea and tno sky ! 

In the street the flower-girls cry ; 

In the street the water-carts ply ; 

And a flitter, with features a- wry. 

Plays fitfully, “Scots, whahae”— 

And the throat of that fluter is dry : 

Good-bye to the Town 1 — good-bye I 

And over the roof-tops nigh 

Como a waft like a dream of the May,— etc. 

The next paragraph closing with ; 

Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky ! 

A. Dobeon, July.] 

Of Bwich matere made he many layes, 

Bonges, coiiipl elutes, roundels, virelayea. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale. 1. 22a 

Virelay. Round, Freeman’s Song. Cotgrave, 1611. 

Virelay, a roundelay, Coiiutry-ballad, or Freemans song. 

Elount, 167a 

And then the band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady sung a virelay. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 865. 

virent (vi'roni), a. [< L. vir€n{t-)s, ppr. of 
vircre, bo green, fresh, or vigorous. Cf. virid, 
verd, verdant, etc.] tlreeu; veniant; fresh. 

In these, yet fresh and virent, they carve out the figures 
of men and women. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 6. 

Vireo (vir'e-6), n, [NJi., < L. vireo, a kind of 
bird, a greenfinch. J 1. A genus of small 
greenish osciiie or singing passerine birds of 
America, the type of the farnily VireonidsB, and 
including most of the species of that family; 
the greeiilets. See Vireorndw, and cuts under 
greenlet and solitary, — 2. [1. c.] A gi'eenlet; 
‘any bird of the fainily Vireonidw, especially of 
the genus Vireo. - i^gona vireo, the gray vireo. 
Baird, Brewer, and Bidgway, 1874.— fiell’e Vlreq, V. 
belli, a very small greenlet of the Cnited Htates from 
IlHiiois westward, and south into Mexico, discovered by 
Audubon on the upper Missouri, and named liy him In 
JH44 after Jolin Boll, a Now York taxiderinist.— Blaok- 
capped or black-headed vireo, V. atricapBlue, a rare 
and remarkable gi-eonlet found from Texas to Masatlan 
and southward, first described by Dr. H. W. Woodhouse 
in 1852 fnuii specimens he procured on the Ban Pedro 
river. It has the cap Jet-black, unlike any other vlreu. — 
Black-whiskered vireo, one of the mustached green- 
lots, V barhatulue, of Florida and the West Indies. Bee 
wUijhUnn-kelly.’’ Blue-headed vireo, the solitary vireo, 
wliose cap is somewhat bluish, in contrast with the green* 
isli of tlio otlier upper parts.— OaSBin'S Vireo, the west- 
ern variety of tlio solitary vireo. Xantue, 18.59.— OraV 
vireo, V. vicivvir, an isolated sijccics discovered in Arl* 
Eona Ijy Cones in 1864.- HuttOU’B Vireo. V. huitoni, a 
relative of the white-eye, found in California and Mexico. 
Casein, 1851.— Lead-COlored Vireo, the plumbeous vireo. 
Baird, Brewer, and Bidgway, 1874.- Least Vireo, V. pu- 
sUluH, a very smull greenlet discovered by Cones in 1864 
in Arizona, and related to Uie gray and BeU's vireos.— 
Mustached vireo, one of several of the laiger species 
which have maxillary streaks, especially the black-whis- 
kered, or whip-tom-kelly. — Philadelphia Vireo, the bro- 
therly-love greenlet, discovered i)y Jcjiin C’assln near tlia 
city of that name, and originally dcscri)>ed by him in 1861 
as Vireosylvia nhiladelphica. It btilongs with the redeye 
In the slender-billed section of tlie large vireos, but in col- 
oration is almost identical with the waritling vireo. It 
inhabits eastern parts of North America, north to Hud- 
son's Bay, and extends to Guatemala in winter. It is 
more aimndant in the Mississippi watershed than where 
originally found.- PlumhOOUB vlroo, V. plumbeus, of 
the soutfiern Rocky Mountain region and southward, dis- 
covered by Cones In Arizona in 18<:4. It I’esembles the 
solitary greenlet, but is much duller in color ; the length 
is 0 inches.— Bed-eyed vireo, the redeye (which see, 
with cut). Also called red-eyed fiucatcher (after Catesby, 
1771, Latham, Pennant, etc.), and formerly olive-colored 

S her (F4dwardB).--8olit8Ury Vlreo. Bee solitary,— 
I'e vlreot. same as Vigors's warbler (which see, 
iiMirU^r). -Warbling vireo, V. gUvus, of all tem- 
perate eastern North America and suuthwaid. It is one of 
the smaller species, alMiut 5 inches long and 8^ in extent, 
and very plainly colored; it Inhabits high wiMidlaiid, and 
has an exquisitely melodious warble, often heard from the 
shade and ornamental trees of parks and cities.— WllitO* 
eyed vireo, V. iwveboraeensis (formerly Muscieapa nove- 
btjraeenais, V. eantatrix, F. tnwdcus, etc.), a small stout- 
bodied greenlet notalde tor the iirlghtness of the olive 
parts, the richnm of the yellow about the face and eyes 
and along the sides, and especially the white iris. It Is 
scaroely 6 inches long and 8 in extent; it inhabits tike 



Vino 

eMtern United States, west regularly to the great plains 
and lometlmes beyond, breeds in all its United States 
range, and winters from the Southern States to the West 
Indies and Guatemala. It abounds in shrubbery and tan- 
gle, is vivacious and sprightly, has a medley of voluble 



White-eyed Virco {^treo nm’ehoracfnsts), 

notes, and hangs ita iicst in a low busli. Scraps of news- 
paper usually enter into this fabric, whence the white-eye 
was nicknamed “the politician ” l)y Wilson. This Is one of 
the longest- and best-known of its family, and was known 
to the earlier ornithologists as the tjteen JlyeaiehjBr (Pen- 
nant), hanffinrf flyratcfier (l^atliam), yreen wren (Bartrani). 
etc. White-eyed vircos, like Maryland yellowthroats and 
aummer yellowbirds, are among the most frequent foster- 
parents of the cowbird. Also called white-eyed greerdet— 
VellOW^green Vlreo, V. fiamtoiridu, a near relative of 
the redeye and whip-tom-kelly, but yellower, of Mexico 
and over the United States border.— Yellow-throated 


Tlreo. Hoc yellow-throated. 

VireonidsB 


(vir-iMin'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Vi- 

r€o(n-) + -*</«*.] * A family of small dentirostral 
oscino passorino birds, r(3lated to the Lanikhp- 
OP shrikos; tho viroos or greonlots. They have a 
hooked bill, rictal bristles, tenjpriraaiies, soutellate tarsi, 
and toes coherent at the base. They are all small birds, un- 
der 7 inches long, of simple and inustly greenish colui'utiun, 
and are confined to America, where they are migratory in 
the northern parts. The genera are Vireo, speoialTy charac- 
teristlo of North America, (‘ontalning some 80 species in 
its several sections, with Laletee, CyclarhU, Iljflophilm, 
FVreotomus, and Neoehloe, and probably Dufus and Phoeni- 
eomane*. N. ftreaipennie is a Mexican type; L. oslnimi is 
peculiar to Jamaica. The Vireonidte are remarkable in 
possessing either ten, or apparoiitly only nine, primaries 
in closely related forms, owing to the variable develof>- 
ment of tho spurious first primair, which is sornetliues 
quite rudimentary. The species of Kt'reo are insoclivoruus. 
and inhabit woodland and shrubbery, have an earnest and 
voluble, often highly melodious song, weave peiisilo nests, 
and lay spotted eggs. Hee the tihrase names under UtVeo, 
and cuts under InUus, HylophUus^ redeye, eolitary, Vireo, 
and whip'Um-kelly. 

VlreomnSB (vir^'^-o-m'nd), w, pi. [NL., < Vi- 
rco(M-) + -in/B.] T?he Vireonidie ratod as a sub- 
family of Laniidse. 

▼Ireonine (vir'e-o-nin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Vireonidie; rosembling or related to a vireo. 

The usual Vireoniiw style of architecture ... a closely- 
matted cup swung pensile from a forked twig, nearly 
hemispherical in contour, and ratlier laiwe for the size of 
the bird. Ctmee, Birds of Colorado Valley, I. 628. 

VireOBylvia (vir^e-o-sirvi-ll), n, [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1838), < Vireo + Syllka^ q. v.] A genus 
of viroos, or section of VireOy including the 
larger greenlets with comparatively slender 
bill, as the common red-eyed vireo, the black- 
whiskered vireo, the whip-tom-kelly, and others. 
Bee out under greenkt. 

VlreSCdnce (vl-res'ens), n. [< virese€7i{t) + -cc,] 
1. Greenness; viridoscenco.--2. In hot., the 
abnormal assumption of a green color by or- 
gans normally bright-colored, as when the pet- 
als of a flower retain their characteristic form, 
but become green. 

yirOBCent (vi-res'ent ), a. [< L. rireftcrn(t-)8f ppr. 
of vireseerOy grow green, incepfive of riren^ be 
green : see virenti Greenish ; slightly green ; 
turning or becoming green. 

Viratonf (Vir'e-ton!^, n. [OP. viretotif dim. of ei 
a crossbow-bolt; see vtrcl.] Same as eirci, 1. 

Ylrga (Vftr'gft), n.; pi. virgie (-je). [NL., < L. 
virga, a rod. J The penis, 

virgal (v(3r'gal), a, [< L. virga, a rod, twig, + 
-ar] Made of twigs. 

Virgaloo, n. Same as iHrgotdeitse, 

Tirgarius (V(‘r-ga'ri-us), w.; nl. tHrgani (-i). 
[mL.,< L. vtrga, a rod : see verge* j virgate^."] The 
holder of a virgate or yard-laud. See yard-land. 

Yirfate^ (vOr'gat), a. [< L. virgatHs, made of 
twigs, striped, resembling a rod, < virga f a rod, 
twig: seeverwi.] Having the shape of a wand 
or rod; slentier, straight, and erect; as, a vir- 
gate stem; n virgate polyp. 

Wgate^ (v^r'gat), w. l< L. virga^ a rod, in LL. 
a measure of laud (like E. rod, pole, or perch) : 
see verge^t Cf. mrgate^.'\ A measure of sur- 
face (corresponding to the ML. terra virgata^ 
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measured land). Different areas have been so 
called, without much uniformity. Compare 
quotation under hoMingf 3 (a). 

The half-tar^ote or bovate [oorreaponda] with the poaaea- 
aion of a single ox. Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 06. 

virgated (ver'ga-ted), a. [< virgate^ 4* -ed[2.] 
Same as virgate^. 

virget, virgerf. Old spellings of verged ^ verger^. 

Vir^lia (ver-jil'i-tt), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1^93), 
so called in honor of Virgil (Publius Virgilins 
Maro), the Homan poet, with ref. to the botan- 
ical interest of his “Georgies.”] A genus of 
leguminous trees of the tribe Sophorem. it is 
characterized by xmpilionaoeous roae-purple flowers with 
a broad banner-petal, falcate wings, and connate keel- 
petals, and by a sessile ovary which becomes a coriaceous, 
wingless, flattened two-valved pod. The only species, 
V. GapenHe, Is an evergreen tree of Cape (’olony, fmm 16 
to 80 feet high, cultivated under the name Cape VirgUia; 
it bears pinnate leaves with small leaflets, aiid handsome 
flowers in short terminal I'acemes. V. lutea, the American 
yellow-wood, is now referred to dadrastis. 

Virgilian (v6r-jil'i-an), a. [Also Vergilian; < 
L. yirgiliua (prop, fergilius) (see def.) + -an."] 

1. Of or pertaining to Virgil (Publius Virplius 
Maro), tne greatest Homan epic poet (70-19 
B.C.): as, the Virgilian poems. — 2. Kesombling 
the style of Virgil. 

llie young candidate for academical honours was no 
longer required to write Ovidian epistles or Virgilian pas- 
torals. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 

virgin (v6r'jin), w. and a. [< ME. virginc, ver- 
gine. < OP. virgine, vernacularly vierge, P. vierqe 
'= Sp. virgen = Pg. virgem = It. verginc, < L. 
Virgo (virgin-), a maid, virgin, girl or woman 
(in eccl. writers also of males), as adj. unwed- 
dod, fresh, unused;. root uncertain.] I, n. 1. 
A woman who has had no carnal knowledge of 
man; a maiden of inviolate chastity; a pure 
maid. Gen. xxiv. 1(5. 

8ure there is a power 

In that great name of virgin that binds fast 
All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 
That break their conflnes. 

Fletcher. Faithful Rhepherdess, i. 1. 

Tlie decencies to which women are obliged made these 
virgine stifle their resentment so far as not to break into 
open violences. JSteele, Spectator, No. 80. 

2. A man who has preserved his chastity. 

Those are they which were not defiled with women ; for 

they are virgine. Itcv. xlv. 4. 

Before the sepulcher of Christ there is masse said enerle 
day, and none may say the masse there but a man that is 
a pure virgin. E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 20. 

The Haints are virgine; 

Tliey love the white rose of virginity ; . . . 

I have been myself a virgin. 

Tennyeon, Harold, lit. 1. 

8. One who professes perpetual virginity; espe- 
cially, in the early church, one of a class or or- 
der of women who were vowed to lifelong con- 
tinence. — 4t. The state of virginity. 

St. Jorom affirms that to be continent in the state of 
widowhood is harder than to keep our virgin purr. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X I. 90. 

5. A parthenogenetic insect, as an aphid; a 
female insect which lays eggs whicli hatch, 
though there has been no fecundation for some 
generations by the male. — 0. Any female ani- 
mal which has not had young, or has not copu- 
lated. — 7. leap.} The zodiacal sign or the con- 
stellation Virgo. See Virgo. 

When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 23. 

Dolors Of the Virgin Mary. See dolor.- English vir- 
gins. See Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary.— Espou- 
sals Of the Blessed Virgin. See espousal.- Feast of 
the Presentation of the Virgin Mary. See preemta- 
fioni.— Institute of the Blessed Virgin. See insHtuts. 
— Little ottoe of the Blessed Virgin, see ojflce.— Na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. See nativity.- 
Order of the Presentation of the Virgin Ma^. see 
|nrssntottoni.---Parilloation of St Maiy the wgin. 
See pun/feaf<on.-~ Servants Of the Holy Viridn. see 
ServUs.- The VilVin, or the Blessed Vurgin, the Vir- 
gin Mary, the mother of Cbrlat. 

This image [that we have conceived] of a beautiful fig- 
ure with a pleasant expression cannot but have the ten- 
dency of afterwards Icsuiing us to thhik of the Virgin as 
present when she is not actually present, or as pleased 
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Bosed over witli the vlrgiin orinnon of modeslik 

SItok, Hen. m. 


living Thfc 
him in her 


The Day shall come that Men shall tee the King of all 
Ings, and a Virgin Lady of the WorkNhSu hold 
r Lap. BoweU, Letters, iv, 48. 

The virgin captives, with disorder'd charms 

g V’on by his own, or by Patroclus's arms), 
ush'd from the tents with cries ; and, gath'ring round, 
Beat their white breasts, and fainted on the ground. 

Pops, Iliad, xviii. 38. 
2. Unsullied; undefiled: as, virgin snow; vir- 
gin minds. 

The virgin LiUie, and the Primrose trew. 

Spenser, Prothalamiou, 1. 82. 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that slew thy virgin knight 

Shak,, Much Ado, v. 8. 18. 
As Pheebus steals his subtil Ray 
Through virgin Crystal J. Beaumont, Psyche, il. lio. 
Sweet flower, 1 love, in forest bare, 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Bryant, YeDow Violet 

3. Untouched ; not meddled with ; unused ; un- 
tried; fresh; now; unalloyed; as, virgin soil. 
Tell him the valour that he shew’d against me 
This day, the virgin valour, and true fire, 

Deserves even from an enemy this courtesy. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
Vierge escu, a virgin shield, or a white shield, without 
any devices, such as was borne by the tyros in chivalry 
who had not porfoi*med any memorable action. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 14, note. 
Convictions existed in him by divine right ; they were 
virgin, unwrought the brute metal of decision. 

B. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 
It is impossible to produce, and at the same time to 
obtain an account of, what may be called a virgin sensa- 
tion, such as may be conceived to be the impression of an 
Infant mind, if indeed even this may be supposed to exist 
pure from all accretions of transmitted association. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 88. 
The Sierra Madres in Mexico are still virgin of sjxtrts- 
men and skin-hunters. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 878. 

4. In soiil., parthenogenetic, as an insect; of 
or pertaining to parthenogenesis: as, xnrgin 
reproduction . See agamogenesis — Virt^ birth 
or generation, parthenogenesis.— Virgin day, in in- 
dustrial arte, as glass-making and pottery, cli^ that has 
never been molded or fired, as distinguished from the 
ground substance of old wai-e, which is often mixed with 
It. — Virgin honey. See honey.— Virgin mercury, na- 
tive mercury. See wiercMry.— virgin Oil. See olive-oU.— 
Virgin paidunent. See parchment.— VirghL Boam- 
mony. see ecammony, 2. — Virgin Steel, a deceptive 
name given to articles made merely of good cast-iron. 
— Vir^ Btodc. See etookX, 26 (6).-Vlrgin Bwarm, 
a swarm of bees from a swarm of the same season. Hal- 
liwell. 

virgin (v6r' jin ),v.i. [< xnrgin, n. ] To play the 
virgin ; be or continue chaste ; sometimes with 
indefinite it. 

My true 

Hath virgin’ d it o'er since. Shak., Cor., v. 8. 48. 
virginaD (v6r'jin-al), a. [< OF. virginal, vir- 
geal, F. virginal == Sp. vixginal = It. ver- 
ginale, < L. virginalis, maidenly, < virgo (vir- 
gin-), a maiden: see virgin.’] 1. Pertaining to 
a virgin ; maidenly: as, virginal reserve. 

With mildnesse virginaU. Speneer, F. Q., II. lx. 20. 
The virginal palms of your daughters. 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 46. 
“Bertha in the Lane" is treasured by the poet’s ad- 
mirers for its virginal pathos — the sacred revelation of a 
dying maiden's heart. Stedxnan, Viet. Poets, p. 129. 

2. In sodl., virgin; paMhenogenetic : as, the 
virginal reproduction of planwice. 

Vir^al^ (v^r'jin-al), n. [Early mod. E. vir- 
ginall; said to be so called oeoause “common- 
ly played by young ladies or virgins ” ; < virgin- 
all, A spinet, or small harpsichord (which 


with us when she is not actually pleased. 

Rxwdn, Lectures on Art, f 6a 

Virgin Mary'B oowsUp, honeyiuclde, milkdropB, 

R ' u* names of the lungwort, Jhilmonaria oMdnalis. 

spotted leaves, owing, according to a wide-spread 
tradition, to drops of the Virgin Mary's milk. Britten and 
Holland. [I*rov. Eng.)— Virgin Mary^B nut, a tropical 
nut or bean cast ashore on the western coasts of the Bntlsh 
Isles, and popularly considered an amulet against the evil 
eye. Also called snake's-ygg.— Vlnf^ MBiy B tblBtle, 
properly, the milk-thistle, mlplnm (Cardxtue) Marianum; 
referred by Halliwell to the blesi^ thistle^ CerUaxarea 
(Cnleus) h d ffdieta. BrUten and BoBand. 

n. o. 1. Of or pertaining to a maid or vir- 
gin ; being a virgin ; befitting a virgin ; chaste ; 
pure; xoMdenly; indioating modesty. 



Vligtawl used by Queen EUsebetli. now la South XeaslagMa 
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le^l popular in'^gland in the sixteen^ 
and sevonteenth centuries. The word is maoh used 
in the plaral, and alto In the phrase a pair q/ virginaU 
(»ee jAOW'^f 6)* 

Have you played over all your old lessons o’ the vir- 
gintUst MiMUtm, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 

Prudenoe took them into a dining>rooin. where stood 
a pair qT excellent virginalt; so she played upon them, 
and turned what she had showed them into this excellent 
pong. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, it 

I observed that hardly one lighter or boat in three that 
had the goods of a house in but there was amir qf Vir- 
ginaU's In it. Pepys, Diary, 11. 442. 

He sent me to the boarding school; there I learned to 
dance and sing, to play on the bass viol, virgiruUt, spinet, 
and guitar. 

J. Athto^i, Social life in Eeign of Queen Anne, 1. 28. 

virginal^ (v6r' jin-al), v. i. j pret. and pp. virgi- 
nfuedf virginaliedf ppr. vir^naUngy virginallina, 
[< virginal^ y w.] To finger, as on a virginal; 
pat or tap with the fingers. 

Still virginalling 

Upon his palm. Shak.y W. T., L 2. 125. 

Virginale (V6p-ji-na'le), ». [ML., neut. of L. 
virginaliSy virginal: see virgifuiU,'] A book of 
prayers and hymns to the Virgin Mary. 

virginally (v6r'jin-al-i), adv. In the manner 
of a virgin. 

Young ladles, dancing virginaUu by themselves. 

C. P. Wodnon, Anne, p. 101. 

virgin-born (v6r'jin-b6rn). a, 1. Born of the 
Virgin : an epithet applied to Jesus Christ by 
Milton. — 2. In eool.y bom from an unfecun- 
dated female by a process of internal gemma- 
tion, as a plant-louse. 

virginheadt (v6r' jin-bed), n, [< virgm + -head,'] 
V^irginhood; virginity. 

Vnllko it is 

Such blessed state the noble flowr should miss 

Of Virgin-head. 

Sylvegter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Eden. 

virgi^OOd (v6r' jin-hfid), n. [< virgin + -hood.] 
Virginity; maidenhood. 

Vir^nia (v^r-jin'i-a), n. [Short for Virginia to- 
baecOy tobacco from the State of Virginia, ear- 
lier a colony, and a general name for the region 
of the New World between New England and 
New York and the Spanish possessions: so 
namedinhonor of Queen Elizabeth, called ^*the 
Virgin queen, the name Virginia, being sup- 
posed to be derived from L. rirgo (virgin-), a vir- 
gin, but being prop. < L. Virginia y a fern, name, 
fem. of Virginius, prop. Ver 'giniusy the name of 
a Roman gens.] A favorite commercial brand 
of tobacco, grown and manufactured in Vir- 
ginia. 

Kolls of the best Virginia. MacaiUay, Hist. Eiig., xxiii. 

Virginia and Kentucky Besolntions. Bee 

resolution. 

Virginia coupon cases. Bee case^. 

VirgWa creeper. An American vine, Ampe- 
lopsis (Parthenociasus) guinquefolia. Also known 
as woodbine and American ivy, and as five-leafed ivy, In 
view of the live leaflets of its palinately compound leaf, 
distinguishing it from the poison-ivy, which has three leaf- 
lets. See cut under creeper. 

Virginia fence. Bee make fenccy undor fence. 

Virginian (v6r-jin'i-an), a. and n. [< Virpinia 
(fifie Virginia) + -aa’i] I. a.. Of or pertaining 
to Virginia, a colony, and after 1776 one of the 
Bouthern States of the United States, lying 
south of Maryland. 

On their heads high sprig’d feathers, conipast in Coro- 
nets, like the Virginian Princes they presented. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Tomple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

Vhr||l]iian cedar, the red or pencil cedar. Juniper im Vir- 
fftmana. See Juniper. — Virnnian ooUn, partridge, or 
quail, the common bob-white of North America, Onyx or 
Cohmu virginianua. See cut under quail.— VlrginlUl 
^wsllp. See counrfto.— Virginian creeper. Bame as 
Virginia creeper.— VirginiaJl date^lum, the common 
persimmon, iHoepyrm Virginian deer, the 

common deer of North America ; the cariacou, Caricusus 
wginianue. Bee whitdaU, and cut under Carieums.— Vir- 
8iniW goat*B-me,the hoary pea, T^rotia Virginiana. 

imh^. Se« Aniw.-'Vbgi^ luniper. 

M Piiyinian cedar. --Viridulan inaUcw. SeeSida, 
h.~~ybrginlan nightingale. Same as eardinal-frird.— 
Tuvinian pinerseepinei.— Virginian poke, the com- 
mon pokeweed.^Vlrnnlan rail, ItaUiuv&ginianua. See 
2®f‘*« '“Vn*lnlan raspberry. See raepberry.—Vil- 
Kioto jMlWEd, the Virginian nightingale. See Cardi- 
Vtodnto BarsapariUa, wild sarsaparilla. See 
mmpardfa.— -Virginian eUk, the common milkweed or 
■Ukweed, Aaeiepuui ComuU. ’The silk borne on its seed is 
M>o smooth and britUe for textile use. The bast of the 
Jiem may perhaps be utilised for similar purposes as hemp. 
J^pare Vtr^nia siUr, under Vuginto snake- 
rooi. See Virginia malcarooty under tnakeroot.-'^- 
totosoo, tnimpct-flowar. see the 
J2w?u’^^*^briblto tnom. Same as WaahingUm thorn 
nS Si! fAomi).— ytrsAnto tInnaM. Seef^c- 
”^'S?**>*ttfa.---Vlrgliiian Vtoa-xobln. See wake-roldn. 

tt. n. A native or an inhabitant of Virginia. 
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_al6. Same as eardindl^bird, 

Virginia reel, silk, snakeroot, etc. See reepiy 
etc. 

Virginia’s warbler. Bee warbler. 

Virginia titmouse. Same as yeUow-nmped 
warbler (a) (which see, under warbler). 
Virginia willow. Bee willow^. 
vir^nity (y6r-jin'i-ti), «. [< ME. virginitOy ver- 
ginitCy ve^inte, < OP. virginitey verginitef P. vir- 


giniU = Bp. virginidad = Pg. virginidade ss: It. 
verginitdy < L. mrginita(t-)sy maidenhood, < virgo 
(virgin-)y maiden: see virgin.] The state of 
being a yir^n ; virginhood ; chastity ; the state 
of having had no carnal knowledge of man ; 
the unmarried life ; celibacy. 

Whanne saugh ye evere in any manere age 
That hye Ood defondod tuariage 
By expros word? I pray you tflleth me ; 

Or where comanded he virginttee if 

Chaucer, I*rol. to Wife of Bath’s Talo, 1. 62. 

In Christianity scarcely any other single circumstance 
has contributed so much to the attraction of the faith as 
the ascription of virginity to its female ideal. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 111. 

virgin-knot (v6r'jin-not), n. Maidenly chas- 
tity: in allusion to the girdle worn by Greek 
and Roman marriageable virgins, which, upon 
maniage, was unloosed. 

If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister’d. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 15. 

virglnly (v6r'jin-li), a. [< virgin + -Zyi.] Pure; 
imspotted; chaste. 

To bee the enclosure and tabernacle of the virginly 
chastitee. J. Udall, On Luke xxiv. 

virginly (v^^r' jin-li), adv. [< virgin + -h/*‘^.] In a 
manner becoming a virgin ; chastely ; modestly. 
A violet vision ; tliere to stay - fair fate 
Forever virginly inviolate. 

The Adantie, LXVII. 41)7. 

Virgin’s-bower (ver'jinz-bou'-'^r), n. A name 
of severs, 1 species of Clematis, primarily the Eu- 
ropean C. Vitalha, the travolei^s-joy, also call- 
ed oltUman^s-heardy and sometimes hedge-vincy 
maiden^ s-honesty, atnokewood. The common Ameri- 
can virgin's-bower is C. Virginiana, like the lust u finely 
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l-lowcnnji Ur.inth of Virgin’s Imwcr (Ctrmafts 
a, the fruit. 

climbing and festooning plant, but with the flowers less 
white. The native virgin's-bowor of Australia Is C. mi- 
crophylla, 

Slie had hops and virgin's bower trained up tlio side of 
the house. S. Judd, Margaret, i. s. 

Sweet or Bweet-eoented virgin’e-bower, CiemaOH 
Flammula, of B<juthem Europe, having very fragrant flow- 
ers. It Is an acrid plant ; the leaves are sometimes used as 
a rubefacient in ruouinatlsm.- Upright vlTgin’e-bOW- 
er, Clenwtiff recta (C. erecta), of southern Eui*ope, a very 
acrid plant atJting as a diuretic and diaphoretic, some- 
times applied Internally, and externally for ulcers. 
Virgin-worship (vcr'jin-w^r'^ship), n. Adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. Bee Mariglatry. 
Virgo (v6r'g6). n. fNL., < L. virgo, maiden: 
Hue virgin.] An ancicmt constellation and sign 

of the zodiac. The figure represents a winged woman 
in a robe holding a spike of grain In her left hand. One of 
the stars was called Vindemialrix, or by the Greeks Pro- 
trygeter— that Is, precursor of the vintage. At the time 
wnen the zodiac seems to have been formed, 2100 B. 0., 
this star would first be seen at Babylon before sunrise 
altont August 20th, or, since them is some evidence it was 
then brighter than It is n<»w, perhaps a week earlier. Tills 
would seem too late for the vintage, so that perhaps this 
tradition is older than the zodiac. Virgo appears in the 
Kgyptlan zodiacs without wings, yet there seems no rwim 
to doubt that the figure was first meant for the winged 
Assyrian Astarte, especially as the aixth month In Acca- 
dian is called the ‘‘Errand of Istar.” The symbol of the 
zodiacal sign is ny, where a resemblance to a wing may be 
seen. The constellation contains the white flrst-magnt- 
tode star Spica. See out in next column. 


The Constellation Viigo. 

virffouleuse, virgoleuse, n. [< F. Virgoul4e, a 
village near Limoges, in Prance,] A kind of 
pear. Also called white doyenndy and by other 
names. 

Virgularia (v6r-ga-la'ri-a), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1816), < L. virguld, a little rod (see virgule)y + 
-aria.] The tyjdcal genus 
of the family Virgulariidac, 
having the pinna? very short, 
as V. nnrnhiiis. 

VirgulariidsB (yfT'-'gu-la-ri'- 
i-do), H.pl. [NJj., < Virgu- 
Inria + 4dfp.] A family of 
pennatulaceous alcyonarian 
polyps, typified by the genus 
VirgnUiria. ; tlu?" H(‘a-ro(lH. 

They are related to the sea-pens, 
but are of long, slender, virgulate 
form. The ruchls includes a slen- 
der axial rod, and the polypitcs 
are set in transverse rows or clus- 
ters on each sitle of nearly the 
whole length of the polypfdom. 

virgulate (ver'gu-iat), a. 

[< Ii. virqnla, a little rod, -h 
-ofcL] Rod-shaped, 
virgule (v^T'gul), n. [< F. 
vir gyle, a comma, a little 
rod, < Ji. virgnla, a little rod, 
dim. of virgo, a rod: see 
verged.] 1, A little rod; a 
twig. — 2. A comma. Hal- 
latn, Lit. Hist, of Europe, i. 8. 

[Rare.] 

Virgulian (v6r-guMi-an), w. 

[So named from the abun- 
dance of ICxogyra virgula 
which it contains; < virgula. (see virgule) + 
-iun.] Ill geol., one of the subdivisions of the 
.luruHsic, according to the nomenclature of the 
French geologists. It is the highest but one of four 
Bubstages recognized in the Kiinineridgiau of central 
France. 

virgultum ( v^r-gul'tiim ),u. [NL., < L. virguh 
turn, a bush, contr. < *virgulctum, < virgulOy a 
little twig: see virgule.] A small twig; a 
sprout. 

virial (vir'i-al), n. [After G. ririal (Clausius, 
1870), < L. rns (rir-), forc<^; see rim, vis^.] The 
sum of the attractions between all the pairs of 
particles of a system, each multiplied by the dis- 
tance between the pair. Theorem of the vlrlal, 
the proposition that when a system of particles is in station- 
ary motion its mean kinetic energy is equal to its virial. 

Virid (vir' id), a. [< B. riridis, green, < virere, 
be green. Cf. rerd, vert, verdant, etc., from the 
same sourci?.] Oreoii ; verdant. Fairfax, tr. 
of Tasso, xii. 94. (Nares.) [Rare.] 

Viridescence (vir-i-des'ens), w. [< viri<Um(m(t) 
+ -r^?.] The state or property of being virides- 
cent or greenish. 

viridescent (vir-i-des'ent), a. [< LL. iHridsa- 
cen(t-)s, pf>r. of virideseere, be green, < L. vifi- 
rHs, green : sen Cf. vir eseent.] Slightly 

green; greenish. 

Tdridian (vi-rid'i-an), n. [< L. viridis, neen, 
+ -an.] Same as Vertmeae green (which see, 
under green^). 


Virfrtttaria ntirabitii. 

a, tprininal portion of 
polypiiioni (two thirds 
natural size), hearing 
the (lolypitesi e, sec- 
tion (twice imtiirol size), 
showing three ciunters 
of polypitcM alternatiug 
on oj>|x)site sides of the 
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▼iridiganoQB 

▼iridigeilOtUI (vir-i-dij'e-niifi), a, [< L. viridiB^ 
»een, -f -genus, produci^: see -genous.’] Pro- 
duoing viridity; in zooL, specifying certain 
microscopic vegetable organisms which, when 
swallowed as food by siich mollusks as the 
oyster and clam, impart a green tinge to the 
flesh. 

▼iridine (vir'i-din), n. [< «nride (see def.) 4* 
An alkaloid, supposed to be the same 
as jervine, obtained from Veratrum viride. 

Tlridite (vir'i-dit), n. [< L. viridis, ^een, + 
In lithoU, the name given bv Vogelsang 
to certain minute groenish'Colored scaly, fila- 
mentary, or granular bodies frequently seen in 
microscopic sections of more or less altered 
rocks, especially such as contain hornblende, 
augitc, and olivin. They are too small to have their 
exact nature distinctly made out, hut probably generally 
belong to the chlorite or serpentine families. 

viridity ( vi-rid'i-ti), w. [< L. viridi ta{ t-)H, green- 
ness, verdure, K viridis, green: see ririd,v(^d,'] 

1. Greenness; verdure; the state of having the 
color of fresh vegetation. 

This deiflcatlon of their trees amongst other things, be- 
tides theii* ago and perennial viriiiUy . . . 

liwtyn, ftylva, iv. 1 18. 

2. In zodL, specifically, the greenness acquired 
by certain mollusks afttir feeding on viridige- 
nous organisms; gr(*eniug, as of the oyster. 

TiridneSB(vir'id-nes), Greenness; viridity. 

virile (vir'il or vi'ril), a. [< OF. (and F.) viril 
3B 3p. Pg. fdr/7 =r It. turilc, < L. virilis, of a man, 
manly? < a hero, = Gr. t^pi^c (for f//- 

pwf), a hero (see hero), = Skt. vira, a hero, he- 
roic, = Zend lura, a hero, = I nth. wyra, a man, 
as Ir. fear =r Ootli. wair = 08. OHG. wer, a man 
(see wer^, xcvrgild, Mwrww//, etc.); i*oot unknown. 
Prom L. vir are also ult. E. virility, virago^ vir- 
tue, etc., and the second element in duumvir, 
triximvir, decemvir, etc.] 1. Pertaining to a 
man as opposed to a woman ; belonging to the 
male sex ; hence, iiertaining to procreation : as, 
the virile power. , 

Little Rawdnti . . . was grown almost too big for black 
velvet now, and was of a size and age befitting him for the 
assumption of the virile Jacket and pantaloons. 

Thackeray y Vanity Fair, xliv. 

2. Masculine; not feminine or puerile; hence, 
masterful; strong; forceful. 

Nor was his fabrique raised by soft and limber stud, but 
aturdy and mrile. 

H, L 'hMrangCy Reign of K. Charles (ed. 106fi), p. 92. 

Only the virile and heroic can fully satisfy her own na- 
ture, and master it fur good nr evil. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 407, 

The men fof Oreooel were essentially virile, yet not 
rude ; the women as esseiitiiUly feminine, yet not weak. 

Fortnightly Rev,, N. 8., XLI. 714. 

Virile member (merntrrum virile), the ponia sBini. Man» 
ly, etc. See mmcnlim. 

VirileBCence (vir-i-los'cns), n, [< virile8cen(t) 
4- -ceJ] The state of ilio aged female in which 
she assumes some of the characteristics of the 
male. (Dnuglinou,) It is no uncommon con- 
dition of fowls which are sterile, or those which 
have ceased to lay. 

VirileBCent (vir-i-los'ent), a. [< L. mrilis, vir- 
ile, 4- Assuiuiug some characteristics 

of the male, ns a female : as when a hen past 
laying acquires a plumage like that of the cock, 
aud tries to crow'. 

Virilia (vi-riri-il), n. pi, [L. , neut. pi. of virilis, 
virile : see virilh.] The male organs of genera- 
tion. 

virility (vi- or vi-riri-ti), n. [< F. ririlHd = Sp. 
mrilulad = Pg. viriliHade = It.. virUitd, < h, t^iri- 
Uia{t-)8, manhood, < virilis, manly: see virile.^ 
1. Manhood ; the state of one of the male sex 
who has arrived at the maturity and strength 
of a man, and acquired the power of procrea- 
tion. — 2. The powef of procreation. 

We may infer, therefore, that sexual power and high sex- 
ual characters go hand in hand, and that in proportion to 
the advance toward organic perfection virility increases. 

Amer, Nat, Nov., 1890, p. 1080. 

3. Character or conduct of man, or befitting 
a man; masculine action or aspect; hence, 
strength; vigor. 

Yet could they never ol>serve and keep the virility of vis- 
age and lyonliko look of his [Alexander's]. 

Uotland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1088. 

A country gentlewoman pretty much famed for this vi- 
rility of behaviour in party disputes. 

Addieon, Freeholder, Na 86. 

The result some day to be reached will be normal lib- 
erty, political vitality and vigor, civil Wrifily. 

WaMm,SUto,|1196. 

Viripotentt (vl-rip'p-tent), a, [< L. viripr*- 
ten{t-)8, fit for a husband, marriageable, < vir, 
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man, husban^ 4* potens, able, having power: 
see potent'} Fit for a husband ; marxiageable. 

Which was the cause wherefore he would not suffer his 
sonne to manie hlr, being not of ripe yesres norviripolent 
or mariable. Hdlimhed, Hen. IL, an. 1177. 

viritoo^, n. An unexplained word found in the 
following passage: 

What eyleth vow? Bom gay gerl, Ood it woot, 

Hath brought yow thus upon the viriloot, 

Chaucer, Miller s Tale, 1. SS4. 
[The word is variously spelled viritoot, vyritote, veritote, 
verytrot, merytot. Ck>mpare It with the word viritrate.] 
viritratet, n. An opprobrious term, as yet not 
satisfactorily explained, found in the following 
passage : 

This somonour olappeth at the wydowes gate : 

**0om out," quod he, ‘‘thou olde virytrate.** 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, L 284. 
(The MSS. read virytrate, virUrate, veritrate, verye crate, viri- 
tote, veritote, very trate. Tyrwhitt has the reading thou olde 
very irate, based upon two MSS. , and regards trate as used 
for 'trot,’ a oommon term for an old woman. The expla- 
nation is not aatiafactory.] 

Virmiliont, n. and a- An old spelling of ver- 
milion, 

Vlrolaif, n. Same as virelay. 

Virola-tallow (vir'6-lh-taFd), n, A concrete fat 
from the seeds of MyrisUca ( Virola) sehifera, 
virole (vi-roF), n, t< OF. virol, virole, also vi- 
reulle, viroeule, F. virole, a ring, ferrule, < ML. 
virola, a ring, bracelet, equiv. to L. virwla, a 
bracelet, dim. of viria, a bracelet, armlet : see 
ferrule^, which is a doublet of virole,} A cir- 
clet or little hoop of iron put round the end of 
a cane, a knife-handle, and the like; a ferrule ; 
hence, in her,, a hoop or ring; one of the rings 
surrounding a trumpet or horn. Some writers 
apply it especially to the funnel-shaped open- 
ing at the larger end. 

virold (vir-o-la')> In same as veruUd, 
vlroled (vi-fold')? a- [< viroU 4* -edl^,} Same 
as veruled, 

Vironf, n, [ME. viroun, also contr. vyrne, later 
verne, early mod. E. fearnc (Cotgrave), < OF. 
viron, for environ, around, about, vironner, sur- 
round : see environ,} A cu*cuit. Halliwell, 

Vyme or aercle (cerkyll, PX Girus, ambitus, circulus. 

Prompt Pare., p. 510. 

vironryt, n, [< viron + -ry.} Environment. 

Her streaming rayes have pierced the cloudie skies, 

And made beaii’ns traitors mush to see their shame ; 

Cleared the world of her black vironriee, 

And with pale feare doth all their treason tame. 

C. Tourneur, Transf. Metamorphosis, st. 85. 

Virose (vi'ros), a. [< L, vtrosus, poisonous, 
foul, < virus : sec 1. Full of vWs ; viru- 

lent; poisonous; as, the virose sting of some 
spiders.— 2. In bot, omitting a fetid odor, 
vlrous (vi'rus), a, [[< L. virosus, poisonous: 
see virose,} Possessmg poisonous properties ; 
charged with virus. 

virtu (vir-tfi'), n. [Also vertu; = It. virtil, ver- 
fU, virtue, excellence, a love of the fine arts; 
see virtue,} A word used chiefly in the phrase 
article of virtu, an object interesting for its 
precious material, fine or curious workmanship, 
antiquity, rarity, or the like, such as gems, 
medals, enamels, etc.: usually an object of some 
quality of art which appeals to fancy or to a 
curious taste. 

1 had thoughta in my chunber to place it in view. 

To be shown to my mends as a niece of virtU, 

Ooldemith, Haunch of Venison. 

His shop was a perfect infirmary for decaved arUctee 
c(f virtu from all the houses for miles around. Cracked 
china, lame tea-pots, broken shoe-buckles, rickety tongs, 
and decrepit fire-irons, all stood in melancholy proximity, 
awaiting Sam’s happy hours of inspiration. 

ff. B, ^oiee, Oldtown, p. 84. 

virtual (v6r'tu-al), a, [== F. virtuel = Sp. Pg. 
virtual ss It. tnrtuale, \ ML. virtualis (Duns 
Scotus), < L. virtue, strength, virtue : see vir- 
tue,} 1. Existing in effect, power, or virtue, 
but not actually : opposed to real, actual, for- 
mal, immediate, literm. 

Shall this distinction be called real? 1 answer, it is 
not properly real actual In the sense In which that is 
commonly called real actual which is a difference be- 
tween things and in act, for in one person there is no 
difference of things on account of the divine simplicity. 
And as it is not real actual, so It it not real potential, for 
nothing is there in power which is not in act But it can 
beoalleil . . . a vCitiiaf difference, because that which has 
such a distinction in Itself has not thing and thing, but is 
one thing having virtually or eminently, as it were, two 
realities, for to either reMity. as it is in that thing, be- 
longs the proper^ which Is, iq such reality as though it 
were a distinct thing ; for sa^is resllty distingnishea 
and that does not distinguish, as though this were one 
thing and thalianother. 

JJunc SceSue, Opus Oxoniense (trana), 1. IL 7. 
(This nassage Is given as affording perh^ tha earliest 
6xnm|we of the word in Lattn.] 


ItfViaatilMliwMdrqMto ' 

Bipress they? by low onlyf cr do they 
Irradlance^ virtuttl or immediate Umoh? . 

But America is virtually represented. What? does the 
olectrick force of virtual representation more eeatly peae 
over the Atlantick than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
immediate neighbourhood, or than Chester and IHirfaim, 
surrounded by abundance of representation that ia4wtiiai 
and palpable ? Burke, Conciliation with America. 


Attributee a few chapters to the virtual compiler of the 
whole. D, O. MUehell, Wet Dey^ p. 78. 


2. Pertaining to a real force or virtue ; poten- 
tial. 


Fomented by his virtual power. Milton, F. L., xl. 888. 
We have no nitre of our own virtual enough to whiten 
us. Rev. T. Adame, Works, 1. BBa 


The resurrection of the just is attributed to his resur. 
rection as the virtual and immediate cause thereof. 

Sir M, Hale, Knowledge of Christ Cmoifled. 

3. In meoh., as usually understood, possible 
and infinitesimal: but this meaning seems to 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
original phrase virtual velocity, first used by 
John Bernoulli, January 26th, 1717, which was 
not clearly defined aff a velocity at all, but 
rather as an Infinitesimal displacement of the 
point of application of a force resolved in the 
direction or that force. Tlie principle of virtual 
velocities is that, if a body is in equUibi'ium, the sum of 
all the forces each multiplied by the vlrtusd velocity of 
its point of application is, lor every possible infinitesimal 
displacement of the body, equal to zero. The epithet 
appears to have been derived from an older statement 
that when, by means of any machine, two weights are 
brought into equilibrium, the velocities are inversely as 
the weights ; so that virtual would here mean practical, as 
in def. l.~- Virtual ooefficiailt. See eoe/cienl--VlrtW 
cognition (notUia virtualis), the implicit existence in the 
mind of a concept as part of another, without special 
attention to this secondary concept. The term is due 
to Duns Scotus.— Virtual difference. See difference.-- 
Virtual dlaplaoement, an infinitesimal arbitrary dis- 
^acoment, essentially the same as a virtual velocity. - 
Virtual fOOUB, in tmties, a point at which the lines of 
a pencil of rays would meet if sufflclontly produced, al- 
though the rays themselves do not actually reach It. See 
focus, 1.— Virtual head. See head. —Virtual image, in 
optics, an apparent image ; an image which has no real ex- 
istence. See under lens, mirror.— Virtual moment Of a 
force. See moment.— Virtual monopoly. See monopo- 
ly.— Virtual quantity. Same as intensive quantity 
(which sec, under tnteneive}.— Virtual reeletanoe. See 
resistance, 8.— Virtual velocity. See def. 8. 

virtuality (v6r-tfi-aFi-ti), n. [= It, virtualitd; 
as virtual + -^ty-} 1*. Tho state or quality of 
being virtual or not actual. — 2f. Potentiality; 
potential existence. 

In one grain of com . . . there lleth doimant the vir- 
tuality of many other, and from thence sometimes proceed 
above an hundred ears. SirT. Broume, Vulg. Err., vU. 8. 

virtually (vfer'tu-al-i), adv. In a virtual man- 
ner; in principle, or in effect, if not in actuality. 

They virtually deprived the church of every power and 
privilege which, as a simple society, she had a claim to. 

Warburtoti, Divine Legation, iv., Ded. 

The Ix)rds of Articles . . . were virtually nominated 
by himself ; yet oven the Lords of Articles proved refrac- 
tory. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vl. 

Weight, mobility, inertia, cohesion are universally rec- 
ognized— are virtuaUy, If not scientifically, understood 
to be essential attributes of matter. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 507. 

Though it was obvious that the war north of the Alps 
was virtually over, yet Prussia was still pouring troops 
into Austrian territory. 

E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 292. 

virtuatet (v6r'tu-at), v. t. [< virtue 4- -ate^,} 
To make efficacious. 


Potable gold should he endued with a capacity of being 
assimilated to the innate heat and radical moisture, or 
at least virtuated with a power of generating the said es- 
sentials. Harvey. 

virtue (v6r'tu), n, [Early mod. B. also vertue ; 
< ME. vertu ^1. vertues, vertus, vertuz, vertous, 
vet'tuis), < OF. vertu, F. vertu as Sp. virtud ss 
Pg. virtude = It. vertU, virtU, < L. virtue (vir- 
tut-), the qualities of a man, strength, course, 
bravery, capacity, worth, manliness, applied to 
physical and intellectual excellence; also of 
moral excellence, virtue, morality; < vir, man: 
nee virile,} If. Manly spirit; bravery; valor; 
daring; courage. 

And so much vertu was in Leodogan and his men that 
thei made hem remove and forsake place. 

jrerhVi(fi.E.T.S.Xii- 885. 

Pindar many times prayseth highly victories of small 
moment, matters rather of sport than vertue. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrle. 

You are brave captains, 

Most valiant men ; go up yourselves ; use virtue ; 

See what will oome on % Fletcher, Bonduoa, v. 2. 

2. Moral goodness; the practice of moral du- 
ties and the conformity of life and eonversa- 
tiou to the moral law; uprightness) xectltude; 
morality: the opposite of vice. 



In «iiflrl«4«vMtiiidiortQf iii«ii««reii«Uiooinm«ii4alAe^ 
butnote^y : iiotonetybeoftttiemeiia MtntevareTnegiaL 
but fbr ulfo vtrtm It lelfe is not In euery retpOOT of 
enll ▼tduo eitimfttion. 

JPuUenhav% Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 84. 

He daub’d hie vice with ehow of t^ytue. 

Shale,, Rich. III., iU. 6. 29. 

If Virtue be to iteelf no email Reward, and Vice in agreat 
meaeure ite own Puniehmeut, we have a eolid ground to 
go upon. S/unfU9fmry, Moraliete, il. § 8. 

To do good for its own eake ie virtue, to do It for some 
ulterior end or obiec^ not iteeu good, ie never virtue ; and 
never to act but for me eake of an end, other than doing 
well and right, ie the mark of vioe. 

F, H. Bradley, Ethical Btudiee, p. 66. 

Hutcheeon, who ie the rery founder in modem times of 
the doctrine of a moral sense,*' and who has defended the 
disinterested character of virtue more powerfully than per- 
haps any other moralist, resolved all virtue into benevo- 
lence, or the pursuit of the happiness of others ; but he 
maintained that the excellence and obligation of benevo- 
lence are revealed to us by a meral sense." 

Leeky, Europ. Morals, 1. 4. 

3. A particular moral excellence : as, the vir- 
tue of temperance or of charity. 

For, if our virtuee 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 

As if we had them^ot. Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 84. 

Being a Prince so full of Virtuee, ... he [the Black 
Prince] left no Place for any Vice. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 127. 

The virtuee of a private Christian are patience, obedi- 
ence, submission, and the like ; but those of a magistrate, 
or general, or a king, are prudence, counsel, active forti- 
tude, coercive power, awful command, and tlie exercise 
of magnanimity as well as justice. 

Dryden, Orig. and Prog, of Satire. 

Great faults, therefore, may grow out of great virtuee in 
excess. De Quineey, Style, i. 

4. Specifically, female purity; chastity. 

Angelo had never the purpose to cdlrupt her ; only he 

hath made an essay of her virtue. 

Shak., M. forM., Hi. 1. 104. 

Uaet I believe the girl has virtue. 

Mar. And if she has, I should be the last man in the 
world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Ooldemith, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 

6. Any good quality, merit, or admirable fac- 
ulty. 

The times which followed the Restoration peculiarly re- 
quire that unsparing impartiality which is his [Hallani's] 
most distinguishing virtue. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Iflst. 

The virtue of books is to be readable, and of orators to 
be interesting. Emerson, Eloquence. 

6. An inherent power ; a property capable of 
producing certain effects ; strength ; force ; po- 
tency; efficacy; influence, especially active in- 
fluence, and often medicinal efficacy. 

Zif zou lyke to knowe the Vertuee of the Dyamand (as 
men may fynde in the Lipidarye, that many men knoweii 
noght), 1 schalle telle zou. Mandeville, Travels, p. 169. 

This Salomon was wise and knew the vertuee of stones 
and trees, and so heo knew the course of the starres. 

Sir T. Malory, Morte d’Arthur, III. Ixxxvi. 

I see there 's virtue in my heavenly words. 

Marlowe, Faustus, i. 3. 

.Tesus, immediately knowing that virtue had gone out 
of him, turned him about in the press, and said, Who 
touched my clothes? Mark v. 30. 

Your If is the only peace-maker; much virtue in If. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 108. 
These I can cure, such secret virtue lies 
In herbs applied by a vii’gin's hand. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 

7. One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy. 
The virtues are often represented in art as an- 
gels in complete armor, bearing pennons and 
battle-axes. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtuee, powers ! 

Hear my decree. Milton, P. L., v. 601. 

8f . A mighty work ; a miracle. 

Thanne Jhesus bigan to seye repreef to citees in whiche 
ful manye vertuee of him weren doon. Wydif, Mat. xi. 20. 
By virtue of, in virtue of, by or through the power, 
force, efficacy, or authority of. 

By vertu of the auctorite that he hath of the chlrche. 

Jir«rHn(E.E.T.S.X 1-21. 

The king then assumed the power in virtue of his pro- 
*‘®lf®tlve. D. WehMer, Speedy March 10, 1818. 

CanUnal virtaoe. See oardfwrf.— Material vlrtuet. 

Moral virtua See moral.- Tbeolo^oal 
▼irtttee, the three virtues faith, hope, and charity.— ITie 
leyra or principal virtuee. see sewn.— To 
"We a virtue of neoeenty, to do as if from inclination 
or sense of duty what has to be done by compulsion. 

. 9 forced to »io*e a virtue of neeeeeity, 

jnd hnmour him, for it was neither time nor place to bo 
^ry with the Indians, all our lives lying in tneir hand. 

Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 18. 
**5[n. 1 Jforals, Bthtee, etc. (see morality)*, probity, in- 
Jegrity, rectitude, worffi! 

(vftr^jud), a. [< virtue + -edP.] Endued 
power or virtue ; efficacious. 

]tot hath the virhfd steel a pow*r to move? 

Or oan the ontoueli'd needle pdnt alike? 

querlsf, Bmbleins, v. 4. 
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TirfeHtfy (v6r"t^-fi), 0 , t,t pret. and pp. virtue- 
fiedy ppr. viriuefying, [< virtue + ^.] To 
give virtue to; impart the quality of virtue to. 
[Bare.] 

It Is this which virtuefiee emotion, even though there 
be nothing virtuous which is not voluntary. 

Chalmere, Constitution of Man, ii. (Eneye. Diet.) 

yirtueless (v^r'tu-les), a. [< virtue + -less.] 
Destitute of virtue, potency, or efficacy ; worth- 
less. 

And these digressive things 

Are such as you may well endure, since (being deriv'd 
from kings, 

And kings not poor nor virtuelees) you cannot hold me base, 
JSfor scorn my words, which oft, though true, in mean men 
meet disgrace. Chapman, lUad, xiv. 107. 

Virtudew she wish'd all herbs and charms, 

Wherewith false men increase their patients' harms. 

Fairfax. 

On the right hand of one of the marines of Salvator, in 
the Pitti palace, there is a passage of sea reflecting the 
sunrise, wnich is thoroughly good, and verj- like Turner ; 
the rest of the picture, as the one opposite to it, utterly 
virtueleee. Ruekin, Mod. Painters, II. v. 1. 

virtue-prooft (v6r'tu-prof), a. Irresistible in 
virtue. 

No veil 

She needed, virtue-proqf ; no thought infirm 
Alter’d her cheek. Milton, P. L., v. 884. 

virtUOSa (vir-t9-6's&), n. ; pi. virtuose (-se). 
[It. : see virtuoso.')^ The feminhie of virtuoso. 

A fine concert, in which La Biamautina, a famous vir- 
tuoea, played on the violin divinely, and sung angelically. 

Gray, Letters, 1. 76. 

virtuose (vir-ti)-6s'), a. [< It. virtuoso: see 
virtuoso,^ Same as virtuosic. 

Mme. Carreno is essentially a virtuose player, and It was 
ill pieces by Liszt that she astonished her audience. 

The Academy, May 17, 1800, p. 846. 

virtuosi, n. Italian plural of virtuoso. 

virtuosic (vir-tb-o'sik), a. [< virtuose + -ic.'] 
Exhibiting the artistic qualities and skill of a 
virtuoso. [Karo.] 

Of late we have had only fugitive pieces of the romantic, 
and even virtuosic, schools. 

The Academy, April 18, 1889, p. 261. 

virtuosity (vir-to-os'i-ti), n. [< virtuoso + 
-ity.‘\ 1. Lovers of **the elegant arts collec- 

tively; the virtuosi. 

It was Zum Grnnen Ganse, . . . where all the Virtu- 
osity and nearly all the Intellect of the place assembled (»f 
an evening. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 8. 

2. In the fine arts, exceptional skill; highly 
cultivated dexterity ; thorough control of t('ch- 
nic. Virtuosity is really a condition to the higliest ar- 
tistic success, since It means a cumpleto mastery of the 
materials and processes at the artist’s disposal ; bin, inas- 
much as the ready use of materials and processes is often 
in itself wonderful to the percipient, virtuosity is often 
erroneously cultivated and applauded for its own sake. 
The term is especially applied to music. 

In this [inlaid work], as In the later work of most stylos 
of art, mechanical virtuosity , . . was beginning to usurp 
the place of originality and purity of design. 

O. C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, II. 44. 

This gave to i>oth performers a legitimate opportunity 
of displaying their virtuosity. 

Ttic Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 420. 

Brilliancy of technique is now the property of nearly 
every public performer, and instrumental music is being 
threatened by that decadence which all art history proves 
Is the constant companion of virtuosity. 

The Century, XXXV. 2. 

virtuoso (vir-tQ-d'so), w. ; pi. virtuosos, virtuosi 
(- 807 ., -si). [= F. virtuose, < It. virtuoso, a vir- 

tuoso, lit. oue who is oxcelleut, i, e. excels in 
taste: virtuous.'] If. An ex))eriniental phi- 

losopher; a student of things by direct obser- 
vation. Boyle. — 2. One who has an instructed 
appreciation of artistic excellence; a person 
sailed in or having a critical taste for any of the 
elegant arts, as painting, sculpture, etc. ; one 
having special knowledge or skill in antiqui- 
ties, curiosities, and the like. 

The Italians call a man a virtuoso who loves the noble 
arts and is a crlti<T in them. . , . 

Dryden, On Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

Our host . . . had been a Colonel in France ; . . . was 
a true old blade, and had been a very curious virtuoso, as 
we found by a handsome collection of tH>oks, medals, . . . 
and other antiquities. Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 

Nothing can be pleasanter than to sec a circle of these 
viHuosos about a cabinet of medals, descanting upon the 
value, rarity, and authenticalness of the several pieces 
that He before them. Addison, Ancient Medals, 1. 

II this virtuoso excels in one thing more than another, 
it Is in canes. Stede, Tatler, No. 142. 

His house, indeed, would not much attract the admira- 
tion of the virtuoso. He bnUt it himself, and it is remark- 
able only for its plainness. Fidding, Amelia, Hi. 1?. 

3. One who is a master of the mechanical 
part of a fine art, especially music, and who 
makes display of his dexterity. See virtu- 
osity, 2. 


vtraluea 

The virtuoso afterwards exhibited his marvtfUms exe* 
cation In solos by Paganini and Wieniawski. 

The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 886. 

virtuosOBbip (vir-t^-d'so-ship), n. [< virtuoso 
H- -ship.] The occupatioB or pursuits of a vir- 
tuoso. Bp, Hurd. 

virtuous (ver'tu-us), a. [Early mod. E. also ver- 
Uious; < ME. VertuouH, < OF, vertuous, vertuem, 
F. vertueux = Sp. It. virtuoso, virtuous, ex- 
cellent, effective, efficacious, < LL. virtuosus, 
good, virtuous, < L. virtus, excellence, virtue: 
see virtue.] If. Having or exhibiting manly 
strength and courage; valorous; brave; gal- 
lant. 

Neuertheles whan Merlin saugh the Salsnes so veriouee, 
he asoride the kynge Ban : ‘^Sir, what do ye now? ye myght 
haue hem putte oute of the place longe seth, tfor ye be 
moo peple oe that oon half than thi be.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.). iU. 596. 

Must aU men that arc virtuous 

Think suddenly to match themselves with me? 

I conquer'd him, and bravely ; did I not? 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, L 1. 

2. Possessed of or exhibiting virtue ; morally 
good; acting in conformity with right; dis- 
charging moral duties and obligations, and ab- 
staining from immoral practices : as, a virtuous 
man. 

A Man of excellent Parts of Body, and of no less En- 
dowments of Mind ; valiant and witty ; to which If we 
might add vertuous, he had been compleat. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 107. 

It is the interest of the world that virtuous men should 
attain to greatness, because it gives them the powored do- 
ing good. Dryden, Amhoyna, Ded. 

A virtuous mind cannot long esteem a base one. 

Hamilton, ’To Miss Schuyler (Works, 1. 187). 

Indeed, as Aristotle says, our idea of a virtuous man in- 
cludes the characteristic that he takes pleasure in doing 
virtuous actions. //. Sidguick, Methods of Ethics, p. 82. 

3. Being in coiifonnity to the moral or divine 

law: as, a deed ; a life. 

If what we call virtue be only virtuous because It is use- 
ful, it can only be mrtwms when it is useful. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 46. 

The beauty of a virtuous action may be explained as con- 
sisting in its relation to the virtuous character in which it 
has its source, or to the other acts of a virtwms life, or to 
the gtiiieral condition of a virtuous state of society. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 67. 

If there is any virtuous action perfonned at any time, 
that in it which constitutes it virtuous is the motive of 
universal love which is its imnolling force. 

Bmiotheca Sacra, XL VII. 570. 

4. Chasio; pure; modest. 

Mistress Ford, . . . the modest wlfa the virtuous crea- 
ture, that hath the jealous fool to her husband. 

Shak.. M. W. of W., Iv. 2. 186. 
Her beauty was i>eyond compare, 

She was both virtuous and fair. 

The Suffolk Miracle (Child’s Ballads, I. 218X 

5t. Efficacious by inherent qualities; having 
singular or erninont properties or powers; po- 
tent; effective. 

Ther nas no man nowhere so vertuous ; 

He was the beste beggere in his hous. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 261. 

This priuytee is so vertuous that the vertu therof may 
not ul be declarid. 

BiKtk of Quinle Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 8. 

Culling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 6. 76. 

The ladies sought around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather'd from the ground, 

They squeez’d the juice and cooling ointment made. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 418. 
-Byil. 2 and 8. Upright, exemplary, worthy, righteous. 
See nurrality. 

virt'UOliBlsr (vfer'tij-im-li), atlv. In a virtuous 
manner; in conformity witli the moral law or 
with duty ; chastely ; honorably. 

The gods are my witnesses 1 desire to do virtuously. 

Sir V. Sidney. 

I knew you lov’d her, virtuously you lov’d her. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, 11. 2. 

And I’ll be your true servant. 

Ever from this hour virtmmsly to love you, 
Chastely and modestly to look upon you. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 6. 

virtnousness (V^r'ta-us-nes), w. [Early mod. 
E. also vertuousnes ; < virtuous + -new.] The 
state or character of being virtuous. 

Polemon . . from tliensforthe becara a T'hi’er [philoso- 

pher! of singular gravitee, of inci>mparable sobrenes, of 
moste constante vertuousnes, and so contynued all his Hf 
aftir. Udall (Ell is’s Lit. Letters, p. 6). 

The love of Britomart, . . . the vertuousnes of Belphosbe. 

Spenser, I’o Raleigh. Prefix to F, Q. 

virulence (vir'l^-lens), n. [< F. virulence = Sp. 
Pg. virulcmia = It. virulenza, < LL. virulenHa, 
an offensive odor, < L. virulentue, full of poison ; 
see virulent.] The quality of being virulent, or 
charged with virus, (o) The quality or property of 
being extremely acrimonious or poisonous: as, the 



'vlnileBoe 

Unoe of the cobra's tenom. (b) Aorimooy of temper ; ex- 
treme bitterness or malignity ; rancor. 

Among all sets of authors there are none who draw upon 
themselves more displeasure than those who deal in po- 
litical matters'- whitm indeed is very often too justly in- 
curred, considering that spirit of rancour and mmence 
with whicli works of this nature generally abound. 

Adduon, Freeholder, No. 40. 

The virvlffiioe theologians will display towards those 
who differ from them will depend chiefly on the degree 
in which the dogmatic side of their system is developed. 

Leeky^ Rationalism, 11. 30. 
Bgm (a) Polsononsnoss, venom, deadliness. (&) As- 
pemy, Harshness. See acrimony. 

'nrulencyt (vir'^-len-si), w. [< viruUmee (8oe 
-cy).] (same as virulence. 

The xMLmey of their calumnies. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

virulent (vir'^-lont), a, [< F. virulent = Sp. 
Pg.It. virulcntOf i L. virulentus, full of poison, 
< viruSf poison: seo 1. Full of virus; 

extremely poisonous or venomous. 

A contagious disorder, rendered more virulent by un- 
oleanness. SeotL 

Her elfin blood in ma<lnesH ran, 

Her mouth foamed, and the grass, tlicrewlth besprent, 
Withered at dew so sweet and virulent.. Keats, Lamia, i. 

2 , Due to the action of a virus : as, a virulent in- 
oculation. — 3. Very l>itter or spiteful; malig- 
nant: as, a invective; fi virulent lih&l. 

Bp. Fell, ... in the Latin translation of Wood’s “His- 
tory of the University of Oxford," had converted culogiura 
into the most virulent abiise. 

1. D'lsrueli, Quarrels of Authors, p. 294. 

He had a virulent, feeling against the respectable sliop- 
keeping class, and . . . nothing was likely to be more cun- 
geulal to him than the gutting of retailers’ shops. 

Georye Eliot., Felix Holt, xlvi. 
Virulent bubo, a suppurating huho accompanying chan- 
croid, sgjm. 8. Acrimonious, bitter. See acrimony. 

Vlrulentedt (vir'9-l(ui-ted), a. [< virulent + 
-cdP*.] Filled with poison. 

For, they say, certain spirits virulentedttoxw the Inward 
humour, darted on the object, convey a venom where they 
point and fix. Feltham, Resolves, ii. r)d. 

virulently (vir'g-lont-li), adv. In a. virulent 
manner; with malignant activity ; with bitter 
spite or severity. 

Vmiliferoua (vir-d-lif'e-rus), a. [< Tj. viruJ(en- 
tus), virulent, 4- ferre == E. hear^ . ] Con tai ning 
a specific virus. 

Viras (vi'rus), n, [= F. virtis = H}). virus = Pg. 
virus^ < L. virm, a slime, poison, slimy li<piia, 
venom, an offensive odor, a sharp taste, = Or. 
I6g (for *Fta6(j)f poison, = Skt. poison, = 
Ir. poison.] 1. The contugium of an infec- 
tious disease ; a poison produced in the body of 
one suffering from a contagious disease, and 
capable of exciting the same disease wben in- 
troduced into another person by inoculation. 

Virus differs from venom in the latter being a secre- 
tion natural to certain animals, whilst the former is always 
the result of a morbid process • a morbid poison. 

Dunyli^tn, Med. Diet. 

Heuoe — 2. Figuratively, that which causes a 
degraded mental or moral state; moral or in- 
tellectual poison: as, the virus of sensuality. 

Whilst tile vir^is of depravity exists in one part of the 
body politic, no other part can remain liealthy. 

//. Sjtencer, Social Statics, p. 260, 

8. Figuratively, virulence ; extreme acrimony 
or bitterness; 'malignitv.- Attenuated vlruB, vi- 
rus which lias been reduced in potency by means of suc- 
oessive iiiociilatioiis in aniinals or by culture. — Human- 
iied yirUB, vaccine virus modifled by jmssage through a 
human being.— Vaccine vlnui. Same as vaccine. 

visit, n. [MJ2. also rise, < OF. vis, F. ris, look, 
face, < L. visHs, a look, vision: see visatff.'] Vi- 
sion; sight; appearance. 

Thare-fore we may iiughte liafe the vis of His lufe here 
in fulfilling. Hampole, Trose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 34. 

An old spelling of rise'^. 

Vig‘* (vis), w. [L., id. vires, strength, force, en- 
ergy, might, hostiU force, violence, = Ur. Zf 
(orig. sinew, force. From this source are 
ult. E. vim, violate, violent, etc.] Force. Tlio 
term has been used in dynamios, but generally without 
definite meaning, emlio^lng vague ideas dating £1*0111 the 
seventeenth century. - nie prmciple Of ViS viva, tiie 
principle that, when only positional foi*oes are consid- 
ered, any changes in the vis viva of a system depend only 
on the initial and tinal situations of the particles.— ViB 
OOUBervatriX. same as vis medicatrix tMtur».- VlB 
ftMEmatlva, plastic force.- VlB InertilB. (a) In mech., 
same as inertia, 2. Honoe— (6) Moral liidls)>oBition to 
oomniit one’s self to an oiiorgettc line of action ; mental 
•luMishness. - VlB medlcatriX natune, in ined., tiie re- 
medial power of nature ; the natural tendency of a patient 
to get well without medicine. — ViB mortua, deatf force ; 
a strivliig toward motion. - Via motlva, moving force ; 
themawer of a moving body to produce mechanicai effect 
—VlB narvoBa, nervous force; the peculiar power or 
property of nerves of conveying oitlier motor or sensory 
Impressions. Via prlmitiva, a certain original power 
which constitutes a kiody, and makes it something more 
than a mere movable place. - VlB VitIB or via idtaliB, 
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vital force.— Via viva, in older wrltera, the umss Into 
the square of the velocity, or the measure of the mass 
multiplied by the square oi that of the velocity : but re- 
cent writers frequently use the phrase to denote one hslf 
of the above quantity. The term was invented by Leib- 
cauedaette 


I active or E vi^/ oroe. 


nltx. Also ca , 

visage (viz'aj), n. [< ME. visage^ < OP. (and 
F.) visage =’8p. vist^e =s Pg. visagem = Olt. vU 
saggiOf < ML. as if **visaUcum, < L. viaua, a look, 
vision, < videre, pp. vimta, see : see vision, and cf. 
rwl.] The face, countenance, or look of a per- 
son or an animal : chiefly applied to human be- 
ings ; hence, in general, appearance ; aspect. 

The! lyen alle in the Watre, saf the visaae, for the grot 
hete that there is. MandevUle, Travels, p. 188. 

Of his visage children were aferd. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 628. 

His visage was so marred, more than any man. 

Isa. lil. 14. 

As he draws back from the door, an all-comprehensive 
benignity biases from his visage. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 

Countenanee, etc. Bee/ac«l. 

Visaget (viz'aj), v, t, [< ME. visagen; < visage, 
n.] 1. To face; confront; brave. 

A1 hadde man seyn a thyng with both hlso eyen, 

Yit shul we wommen visage it hardily. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1029. 

2. To put a (certain) face upon ; make (a thing) 
appear in a (certain) fashion. 

But, Sir, my Lord was with the Kynge, and he vesaged 
so the mater that alle the Kyngos howsbold was and is 
aferd ryght sore. Poston Letters, 1. 150. 

Visaged (viz'ajd), a. [< visage + -ed2.] Hav- 
ing a visage or countenance of a kind specified. 

Arcito Is gently visag'd. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 8. 

visardt. n. and V, An obsolete form of vizor, 

^8-Jl-VlB (vez'li-ve' ), adv, and a, [F.: vis, face, 
visage (< L. visus, look); d, to; vis, visage, face.] 
In a position facing one another; standing or 
sitting face to face — Vis-lt-viB barpsiobord. See 
harnsichard. 

vifr-Vvis (vez'ti-ve'), w. [< vis-d-vis, adv."] 1. 
One who or that which is opposite to, or face 
to face with, another: used especially of one 
person who faces another in certain dances. 
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vlflceral (vis^g-r#!), a, [■* P. ifiee^rai; 
cera + -aZ.] 1. Of or pertainibg to tne via- 
oera; having the oharaoter of a visou^l fom- 
ing or containing viscera : interior or intestinal, 
as a part or organ of tne body; splanchnic: 
as, visceral anatomy; a visceral cavity; visceral 
disease; the visceral loop of the nerves of a 
mollusk ; the visceral as distinraished from the 
reflected or parietal layer of a serous mem- 
brane. 

Love is of all other the Inmost and most visceral affec- 
tion; and therefore called by the apostle “Bowels of 
Ix)ve.’' Bp. Beyndlds, The passions, zL 

To begin with, every sensation of the skin and every 
visceral sensation seems to derive from its topographic 
seat a peculiar shade of feeling, which it would not have 
in another place. W. dames, Prin. of Psychol., II. 155. 

2. Belonging to or situated on that side of 
the body of a vertebrate which contains the 
viscera of the thorax; abdominal; ventral or 
hemal, as distinguished from dorsal or neural. 
— Visoeml anatomy. Same as spUtnchnoUmiy.^yiM^ 
ceral arCbes, certain folds or thickenings of the walls 
of the embryo in the region of the neck, extending trans- 
versely, and ultimately unit|pg in front in the middle line ; 



Miss Blaiioho was indeed the vis-d-vis of Miss Laura, 
. . . and talked to her when they met during the quad- 
rille evolutions. Thackeray, Pondennis, xxvi. 

2. A light carriage for two or four persons, who 
are seated facing each other; in general, any 
vehicle in which the seats are arranged so that 
the occupants sit face to face; specifically, 
same as sociable, 1. — 3. A kind of couch : same 
as sociable, 3. 

Could the stage be a large vis-d-vis, 

Reserved for the polisned and great, 

Where each liappy lover might see 
The nymph ho adores tote-fc-t6te. 

U. Smith, Rejected Addresses, xi. 

viscacha, vizcacha (vis-, viz-kach'ft), n, [Also 
biscacha, bizcacha, vischacha, vishatcha, etc.; = 
F. viscaquc,< Amer. 8p. viscacha, bizcacha, prob. 
of Peruv. origin.] A South American rodent 
mammal, of the family Vhinchillidw and genus 
Lngostomus, L, trichodactylus, inhabiting the 



Viscacha (/ agvstom$*s tr%ch«Hactylus). 

pampas, and playing there the same part in the 
fauna that is taken in North America by the 
prairie-<logs and other sperraophiles. it is of 
stout form, and about 2 feet long ; the colors are varied, 
especially on the face, giving a harlequin visage. Its bur- 
rows are so numerous as to constitute a danger to travel, 
especially at night, the holes being so deep that a horse 
is almost certain to fall if he steps in one. The skins are 
valued for their fur. Alpint TiBOacba, Lagidium cu- 
vim*. See Lagidium, and out under raJttdLsqutrrd. 
Viscachera (vis-ka-cha'rjl), n, [Amer. Bp., < 
viscacha, q. v.] A village or settlement of vis- 
cachas, resembling a prairie-dog town. 

Viscee (vis'^e), n. p/. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, I88O), < Viscum + -ea?.] A tribe of apet- 
alous plants, of the order Loranthacese. It is char- 
aoterixed by unisexual flowers with a simple perianth, toe 
calyx without any oonspiouous margin. It includes 13 
genera (or all in the order batitwo), of which Viseum, the 
mistletoe, is the tym * two of toe others, Aresuthobium and 
Phoradendrofh inciuae the American mistletoes, 
viscera, n, *’Hnral of viscus. 
viacerad (vis'e-rad), adv. [< viscera + -ad®.] 
Toward the viscera; hemad; ventrad. 


Head of Embryo Chick at third (O, fourth (V), fifth (£), and 
sixth (Z^) days of incubation, sliowing development of x, a, x, 4, 5, the 
visceral arches 5 C. D, h, side views; /*, under view: II, til, second 
and third cerebral vesicles ; i», vesicle of cerebral hemisphere ; 1*, 
vesicle of third ventricle; P', VH, /7//, fifth, seventh, and eighth 
crani.il nerves ; a, eye ; 0, cur ; U, infundibulum ; c, pineal l>ody ; /, 
protovertelira* ; s', olfactory organs; A, notochord; S, nasal process; 
/, maxillary process ; a*, first visceral i left or slit. The moutn, in ad- 
vance of I, a best seen m fig. F, bounded by S, I, and i. 

branchial, hyoidean, mandibular, and maxillary arches, 
the last three persistent and modified into hyoidean, 
mandibular, and maxillary parts, the first persistent only 
in branchiate vertebrates, where they become the gill- 
arches. Only a small part of the first branchial arch per- 
sists in higher vertebrates. In man it is found in tiie 
greater cornu of the hyoid hone. See thyrohyoid, and 
cuts under cerebral and /mtf onasoZ.—ViBCeral aura, 
premonitory symptoms of an epileptic attack, consisting 
in sensatfons of various kinds referred to the abdominal 
region.— ViBCeral cavl^, that cavitjr of the body which 
contains the viscera; the subvertebral or splanchnic 
cavity ; the body-cavity, formed by tiie splitting of the 
mesoblast between the somatopleurc and the splanchno- 
pleure ; the cmloma.— VisCBriQ clefts, pharyngeal slits 
see pharyngeal). See dit, n., 5.— VlBOeral disls, vio- 
ent spasmodic pain in one of the abdominal organs, oc- 
curring In locomotor ataxia.— Visceral hump, wceral 
dome, in mollusks, the heap of viscera whi^ makes a 
prominence of the dorsal region ; the cupola.— ViSOeral 
invemion. Same as transposition qf the viscera. See 
transposition.-- Visccnl lamillSB. See lamina.-— Vis- 
oeral loop, in mollusks, the loop, twist, or turn of the 
viscera or of their nerves. See cut under Pulmonata. 
— ViBOeral nervous system, the subvertebral or sym- 
pathetio system of nerves.— ■ Visceral pleura. See 
pleural.— ViSoeral flkeleton, the skeleton of the vis- 
ceral arches.— ViBCezal slit. Same as visceral cUjfL— 
Visceral tube, the Vlsciu'id cavity, especially when 
tubular, or, in an early state of toe embryo, when it is 
comparable to toe neural tube that contains the spinal 
cord, 

visceralgia (vis-e-ral'ji-a), n, [< NL. viscera + 
Gr. pain.] Neuralma of one of the ab- 
dominal viscera, especially the intestine ; en> 
teralgia. 

viscerate (vis'e-rat), V. t.i pret. and pp. visce- 
rated, ppr. viscerating, [< viscera + -ate^. Cf. 
L. visceratio(n-), a public distribution of flesh 
or meat.] To eviscerate or disembowel. 

viscericfl^ac ( vis^e-ri-kfir'di-ak), a. [< viscera 
cardium + -ac.] Gf or pertaining to the vis- 
cericardium; visceripericardial. 

Viscericardimn (vis^e-ri-kar^di-um), n. ; pl« 013- 
cericardia (-ft). [Nt*., < L. viscera^ viscera, + 
Gr. Kap&ia, heart.] The visceripericardial sac, 
or peculiar pericardium of a oephalopod. 

viscerimotor (vis'e-ri-mo^tor), a, [< L. viscera, 
viscera, + LL. motor, mover.] Innervatingvis- 
cera, as a motor nerve ; conveying motor influ- 
ence to any viscus, as either a cerebrospinal 
or a sympathetic nerve. Also viseeremotor. 
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vi806rtP6rioardial (vi8^^ri-per4-kilr^di-§I), a. 
f< L. viscera, viscera, + pericardium, pericar- 
dium.] Oommon to the pericardium and. other 
viscera: as, the peculiar visceripericardial sac 
of oephalopods. AXm viscei'operioardial, E,R, 
Lankester, 

visceromotor (vis'e-ro-mo^tor), a. Same as 

viscerimotor, 

Viseero^motor nerves : seen to arise from both sympa- 
thetic and lumbo-sacral plexus for distribution to the 
pelvic viscera. 

Huxley and Martin^ Elementary Biology, p. 108. 

visceropericardial (vis'^e-ro-per-i-kar'di-al), «. 
Same as viHCcripericardiaL 

The vi8oer(hperioardial sac of the TMbranchs is very large 
also, and extends into the dorsal region. 

Hmyc. BrU., XVI. 677. 

visceropleural (vis^e-ro-plO'ral), a, [< L. vis- 
cera, viscera, + 'Nh, j.deura:'] Same mpleuro- 
visceral. 

visceroskeletal (vis^'e-ro-skere-tal), a. [< L. 
viscera, viscera, + NL. skeleton,] Pertaining 
to the visceral skeleton, or, more gonerally, to 
the framework of the body on the visceral side ; 
hypaxial or snbvertebr^l, as a part of the skele- 
ton ; splanohnoskeletal. 

viscid (vis'id), a, [< LL. visoidns, clammy, 
sticky, < 1 j. viscmi, bird-lime, anything sticky : 
gee visetm,^ Sticky; liaving a sticky or gluti- 
nous consistency; produced by or covered by a 
t(‘iiacious coating or secretion. Blount, 1(570. 

viscidity (vi-sid'i-ti), n, [= F. riscidite; as 
viscid + -if//.] l!‘ The state or quality of being 
viscid; glutinousness; tenacity; stickiness. 
Arhuthnot, Aliments, i. — 2. A glutinous con- 
cretion. [Rare.] 

Oatharticks of mercurials precipitate the viscklities by 
their sty pticity. Floy at. {Johnson.) 

viscin (vis'in), n, [< L. visemn, bird-lime, 4 - 
-i/<i2.] A sticky substance, one of the compo- 
nents of bird-lime, derived from misilotoe. 

viscometer (viH-kom'e-t(ir), n, [< L. riseum, 
bird-lime, + Gr. fihpov, measure.] Same as 
viscosimeter, 

Viscometiy (vis-kom'e-tri), n. [As viscometer 
4- -yS.] The measurement of the viscosity of 
liquids. 

viscosimeter (vis-ko-sim'e-t()r), n, [Irreg. < 1 A a. 
viscosns, viscous, 4- Gr. fihpov, measure.] Ati 
u])paratu8 for measuring the viscosity of vari- 
ous liquids, as oils. Also viscometer, 

viscosimetric (vis'''ko-8i-met'rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to a viscosimotor. 

viscosimetrical (vis''''ko-si-met'ri-kal), a. Same 
as viscosimetric, 

viscosity (vis-kos'i-ti), n. ; pi. viscosities (-tiz). 
[< F. viscosite = ^p. viscosidad = Pg. viscosi- 
dade = It. viscositd, < LL. as if ^viscosita{t-)s, < 
riscosus,v\Hcouti: see viscous,'] 1, The state or 
property of being viscous; the quality of flow- 
ing slowly, as pitch or castor-oil. Such liquids 
are commonly sticky, but this is no part of the 
viscosity. 

Sub, And what ’b your mercury ? 

Face. A very fugitive ; lie will be gone, sir. 

S\d). How know you him ? 

Face. By hiB visatsUy, 

His uleosity, and his suscitabllity. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, il. 1. 


visooiity, that property of a mag- 
netic medium which causea olumges of magnetisation to 
lag behind the change of effective magnetomotive force, 
viscount (vi'kount), n, [Formerly mcount (the 
8 being a later insertion m imitation of the F.) ; 
< ME. vicountc, vivonte, < OF. vicontc, visconte, 
F. vicomte, < ML. vicvcomes {-comit-), < L. vice, 
in place of (see vice-), -f conies, a companion: 
seecowwfS.] i. Formerly, an officer who acted 
as deputy of a count or earl in the management 
of the aftairs of the county; the sheriff of a 
county. 

Vienuni, alias Vuemod (vice-comes) oometh of the 
French, . . . and signifleth with us oh much as sheriff e. 
Betweene which two wortla 1 find no diffcrenco, but that 
the one cometh from our conqueroiirs the Normans, and 
the other from our anneestors the Saxons. Cowell, 16.17. 

2. A dt'gree or title of nobility next in rank be- 
low that of earl, and immediately above that of 
baron, it is the moat recently established English t Itle. 
having boon first conferred by letteis patent on Jolin, 
sixth Baron Ht;auniont, by Henry VI.. in 1440 . In CJreat 
Britain the title is frequently attached to an enrldoin as 
a second title, and is by courtesy held by the eldest son 
during the lifetime of the father. The conmet <>f a vis- 
count of England is composed of a circle of gold, clmaetl, 
having on the edge twelve, fourteen, or sixteen pearls ; 
the cap is of crimson velvet, iuimed up with ermine, and 
closed at the top with a rich tassel of gohl. See cut 
under coronet. 

A iriscounU Eldest sonn is no Lord, nor no other of his 
sonns, nor none of his daiighterfsl lady os. 

Booke o/ Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra se.r.), i. U8. 

ViSCOUntcy (vl'kount-si), n, [< viscount + -r//.] 
The rank or dignify of a viscount. 

The Barony of Dacre (not T)acreB>anfl the Viscovutey of 
Howard of Morpeth were conferred by Oliver Cromwell on 
(harles ll<»waru. N. and Q., <11) scr., V. 446. 

viscountess (vi'koun-tos), n, [< OF. vicom- 
tesse; as viscount 4- “f».s*.s*.] 1. A po(M*ess in 

rank next after a countess and before a Imro- 
ness. The title is usually hold by the wife of a vlseount, 
hut ill Croat Britain it may bo inherited by a woman In 
her own right. 

2. A size of slate. 8eo the quotation. 

y isco 1 1 ntrsseAi (IS x 9). Encyc. Brit., XXTT. 128. 

viscountship (vi'kount-ship), n, [< viscount + 
-ship,] The rank or dignity of a viscount, 
viscounty (vi'koun-ti). w. ; pi. viscounties (-tiz). 
[< F. vicomU, < ML. mcccomitatiis, < ricecomts, 
viscount: s(‘e viscount,] Hamo UHviscountshi/i. 

The house of lords, for so the baronage may he now 
called, underwent under the Lancastrian kings none hut 

f iersoiml changes, and sneh formal modifleations as the 
nstitutiuu of marquessates and viseountieH. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 86S. 

viscous (vis'kus), a. [= F. visqueiix = 8p. Pg. 
It. vtscoso, < LIj. viscosus, sticky, < L. viscum, 
viscus, bird-lime: see metm.] 1, Glutinous; 
clammy; sticky; adhesive; tenacious. 

In some ImenJ It is nature to bo somewhat viscous and 
Inwraiiped, and not easy to turn. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 
My honevBuekles . . . being enveloped in a vi«cou« sub- 
stance, and loaded with black aidiides. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist. Selljorne, To D. Bairington, Ixiv. 

2, In physics, having tlie property of viscosity. 
See viscosity, 2. 

When the very smallest stress, if continued long enoiigli, 
will cause a constuntly Increasing change of form, the 
bo<ly must be regarded os a viscous fluid, however hard it 
may bo. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 276. 


2. In physics, internal friction, a resistance 
to the motion of the molecules of a fluid body 
« mo ng themselves: opposed to wofej//7;//. Thus, 
the viscosity of such liquids as pitch and syrup is very 
great as compared with that of a mobile liquid like alco- 
hol A slow continuous change of the shape of solids or 
seinigolids under the action of gravity or external force 
Is also, by extension of the name, called viscosity . as, the 
eiseosity of ice. Viscosity is proportional to the relative 
velocity of strata at a unit distance. The viscosity of 
gases and vapors is due to the molecules shooting from 
«ine stratum to another carrying their vis viva with them. 
I Ins viscosity of liquids arises from an entirely different 
causti, namely, from the mutual attruutions of the mole- 
cules, and is diminished by the effect of the wandering 
“I the molecules. Consequently, the viscosity of gases 
increases while that of liquids diminishes as the temper- 
ature is raised. 

If we attempt to cause one stratum of gas to 
l^s over another in parallel planes, we experience a re- 
Bis^nce due to the interchange of molecules between the 
IMirtions of gas separated by the phme. This is in some 
respecte analogous to sliding friction between solid hod- 
!«?’ *'"'1 ** ®®lled by German writers the “friction " (Rel- 
/wng), by Maxwell and others the '^viscosity '* of the gas. 

Encyc. Brit, XVI. 619. 

W. A, MiUer, Elem. of Chem., § 45. 

3. A glutinous or viscous body. 

of syrups, oil, and seminal viteodtUs, 

SirT, Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 4. 

eo^c Unt of ylMeiMgr. kinetic ooeffi- 
«“*» tlMOitty, «tao dywunte Tl^ Siwfs. 
425 


Glacier ice, however hard and brittle it may apjirar, is 
really a mscous substance, reseiiihling treacle, or honey, 
or tar, or lava. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 155. 

viscous fermentation. Sioo/ennentation, 2. 

visCOUSneSB (vis'kus-nos), n. The stato of 
being viscous; viscosity. 

ViSCUni (vis'kiiin), w. [< L. viscum, nirtOy vis- 
ens, mistletoe, bird-lime, = Gr. Wtr (r/^/i/;), 
mistletoe.] 1. A genus of parasitic plants, 
including the mistletoe, typo of the tribe Vis- 
cese in the order Loranthaceac, it is characterised 
by flowers usually clustered at the axils or summits of 
branches, and by anthers which are broad and adnate, 
opening by many iiores on the inner face. There are 
about 30 species, widely dispersed throughout warm and 
temperate regions of the Old W orld, ’they are shrubs 
with opposUe or dichotomous branches, narasitie on trees. 
The leaves are conspicuous, opiaislte, flat, and thickisli, 
or are retim ed tf> scales or minute teeth. The flowers are 
small, usually three to five together, sessUe, and sur- 
rounded by two to three small bracts. Home of the species 
are distributed over a very wide area, esi>ecially V. orUn- 
Uile and V, album, the latter the well-known inlstlet^a:. 

2. [he.] Lird-liinc. 

ViSCUB (vis'kiis), n,; pi. twem (vis'e-rji). [NL., 
< L. tnscus, pi. visccta, any internal organ of the 
body.] Any one of the interior organs of the 
body, contained in one of the four great cavi- 
ties of the liead, thorax, abdomen, and pelvis, 
as the brain, heart, lung, liver, stomach, intes- 
tine, kidney, bladder, womb, etc. ; especially, 
m abdominal viscus, as the intestine ; in ordi- 


vise 



Thoracic viscera, with some of the ulxlominul visicru, showing line 
of the (ti.iphriigni whlih sep.ir.itcs tliem. snd outline of heart, aorta, 
anil biipcrior cavni vein, with referciii-e to the siiif.Ki.’ of the thorax; 
I lo, first to tentli ril>s ; A, M, V, r, iniUc.iti' position of aortic, mitral, 
pulmonary, anil tricuspUl valves of the he.iit, respectively. 

nary language generally in tlie plural, moaning 
the "bowels or entrails; (lie vitals. 

Mental states occasion also changes in the calibre of 
blood -vessels, or alteration in the liuart-beats, or pro- 
cesses more subtle still, In glands and viscera, 

H'. James, ITin. of Psychol., I. 5. 
Thoracic viscera. See ///emric.— Tranapoaitlon of 
the viscera. Hee transismtion, 
vise*, vice2 (vis), n, f< ME. r^se, vyc^e, vis,< 
OF. vis, vh, a screw, vise, winding stair, = It. 
vite, a vine, visfs < L. vitis, vine, bryony, lit. 
‘that whicii winds,’ < vi, wind: see with*^, 
u'ithy,] If. A screw. 

His desk with a vice finning in it. 

Coryaf, I'lnidlties, 1. 164. 
2t. The iiewt‘1, or central shaft, of a winding 
staircase. 

T ris and waikt, sought pace and pace, 

Till I a winding stalre found 
And held the nice aye in my bond. 

The Jsle of Ladies, 1. 1312. 

The Standard, wliii h was of inasun work, costly made 
with images and angels, costly gilt with gold and azure, 
with other colours, and divers sorts of Icoats of j arms cost- 
ly set out, shall thei'e continue and remain ; and within 
the Standard a vice with a ehiine. 

Corttnafion of Queen Antw, Wife of Henrj/ VIIJ., In 
TArher’s Eng. Garner, II. 49. 

3. A gripping or liohling tool or appliance, fixed 
or i>orlable, used to hold uii object firmly in 
position wliile work is performed upon it. The 
vise is closely allied to the elanip ; both have movable Jaws 
that may he brought together to hold any object placed 
in position between the Jaws. Vises arc made in two parts, 



Viscii. 

ff, haufl-vihr : /MiiacliiniMs’ l.i-iir It-vist ; f . parallel vlkc ; (/.parallel 
vibc, with huiull anvil d' in ( niiiliiiialion , f, hl.n ksiiiithh* vise ; /, car- 
IN-nlerik' vise; e, pipc-visi , h, '..iw-filcrs’ vise. 

fonning jaws either joinetl together by asprlng or a hinge- 
Joint or amingeii to move upon Hlides or guides, l^o 
Jaws are moved by screws, levers, toggles, or ratchet and 
pawls, one jaw being usnallv llxed flnnly to the bench or 
tither supiMirt to wliich the vise Is attached. Some forms 
are miwle adjustable at any angle ; others have parallel 
motions, and are provJtled with swivels to adjust the Jaws 
to the shape of the objects to be held in them. Vises are 
made of wood or metal, of many shapes, and siippliod 
with many convenient uttaehmonts. They receive various 
names, desciiptive of their iibc or method of oonstruo 
tion, as lM>neh-vise,sav'’Visr,sudden~!rrusi} vise, parallel vise, 
jiijm^nise. 

4. A tool for drawing rods of lead into the 
grooved rods calle/l comes used for setting glass, 
especially in staiucd-glass windows. — 6t* A 
grip or grasp. 




TiN 

An i but flit him once ; an a* come but within my v<m. 

Shak„ 2 Hen. IV., IL I. 24. 

6. The cock or tap of a vessel. HaUiwelL [Prov. 
Eng.] 

▼ise^, vice^ (vis), v. U [< vi8e\ n.] If. To screw ; 
force, as by a screw. 

He iwoars . . . 

Ai he had seen ’t or been an iuitrament 
To vice you to 't. Shak», W. T., i. 2. 416. 

2. To press or squeeze with a vise, or as if with 
a vise ; hold as if in a vise. iJe ^incey, 
Vise^ti n. Same as vcae. 

Vlsi (ve-za'), n, [< F. pp. of viaer, view, 
examine, inspect, < ML. ^^viaarc, froci. of L. vi- 
derCf pp. viaua, see : see vision.] An indorsement 
made upon a passport or the like by the prop- 
erly constituted authority, whotljor ambassa- 
dor, consul, or police, denoting tliat it lias been 
examined and round correct. Also visa. 

Particular rules follow in regard to vM of the com- 
mander giving the notice, which is to he put on the ship’s 
register, and for which the captain of the vessel overhaul- 
ed and visited shall give a receipt. 

Wooliey, Introd. to Inter. Law, p. 468, App. ill. 

The European door is closed, and remains closed until 
the native authorities may think proper to afllz to the pass- 
port other visan and stamps, at sight of which frontier gen- 
darmes will open the bars and set the captive free. 

IIarper'8 Uttg.f LXXIX. 188. 

Vi86 (ve-za'), v. t. [< n.] To put a vis^ 

on; examine and indorse, as a passport. Also 
viaa. 

Before he and his iiaggoge can pass the guarded door 
that leads into the restaurant ... he must satisfy the 
suave Inspector that his passport Is duly visaed. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 188. 

vise-bench (vis'lieuch), n. In carp., etc., a 
work-bonch to which a vise is attached, 
vise-cap (vis'kap), n. A cap of metal or leather 
placed over the jaws of a vise to iirevent in- 
jury of the surface of the work by its teeth. 
idM-clamp (vis'klamp), n, 1. A suxiplemental 
vise-jaw of such form as to hold work of unusual 
shape or material without iu jury. — 2. A clamp 
by which a vise can be temporarily secured to 
a bench or other object. 

Viseman, viceman (vis 'man), n . ; pi. risemen, 
vicemen (-men). A man who works at a vise, 
vise-press (vls'iires), n. A former name in 
Great Britain for the scrow-press. 
visert, viseret, visemt, n. Old forms of vizor. 
Vii^U (vish'nd), n. [< Ski. Viahnu.] In later 
Hind, myth., the god who with the otlier two 
great gods, Brahma and 8iva, forms the trimurti, 
or trinity; the Preserver, considered by his 
worshipers to be the 
supreme god of the Hin- 
du pantheon, in the Ve- 
dai ho appears only as a man- 
ifostation of the sun. The 
myths relating to Vishnu are 
ohlefly chai'acterised by the 
idea that whenever a great 
disorder alTeoted the world 
Vishnu descendtHl to sot it 
right Such descents are 
Ofuled avatdras or amtars, 
and consist in Vishnu’s as- 
suming the form of some won- 
derful animal or superhuman 
being, or as being born in 
human fonn of human pii- 
rents, and always endowed 
with miraoulous power. 

These avatars are generally 
given as ten, nine of which 
are already past, tlie tenth, 
the Kalki’avatdra, being yet 
to come. *' when the practices 
taught by the Vedas and the 
institutes of the law shall 
have ceased, ana the close of 
the Kali or jnresent age shall 
be niffh.'* Vishnu is sometimes represented as riding on 
Oaruda, a l)eing half bh'd and half man ; as holding in one 
of his four hands a oonnh-shell blown iu battle, in another 
a disk as emblem of supreme power, in the third a mace 
as the emblem of punishment, and in the fourth a lotus 
as a typo of creative power. 

visibility (viz-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< P. viaihilite = 
8p. viaibilidad = Pg* visibilidade = It. vmbUitd, 
<LL. vtsibilita{t’)8, the property or condition of 
beiug seen, < viaibilia, visible : see visible.] 1, 
The state or property of being visible, or per- 
ceivable by the eye ; perceptioility ; the state 
of being exposed to view ; oonspicuousness. 

Sir Richanl Browne [during nineteen years' exile) . . . 
kept up in his chapel the liturgy and offloes of the Church 
of England, to his no small honour, and in a time when it 
was so low, and as many thought utterly lost, that in vari- 
ous controversies, btitii with l^pisis and Sectaries, our 
divines us'd to argue for tlu* viHbUitp of the Church from 
his chapel and congregation. Evelyn, Diary, June 4, 1660. 

2f. A thing which is visible. 

The visibUiht [of the HolyCihostl being on an effnlgenoy 
of visible light. Quoted in Complete Angler, p. 28. 
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visible (viz'i-bl), a, and n. [< ME. vitfbls, < OF. 
(and F.) visible ss Sp. visible ss Pg. visivei as It. 
visibile, < LL. visibiltSf that may be seen, < L. 
derCf pp. visus, see: see vision,] 1 , a, 1. Per- 
ceivable by the eye; capable of being seen; 
open to sight. 

Then the eighteth sone borne of Melnsln, 

Thre eyes hauyng on in front uisiUe; 

Moche peple meruellyd and wonderd ther-in. 

Horn. c(f Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1260. 

Were armies to be raised whenever a speck of war is 
visibU in our horison, we never should have been without 
them. Jefferson, Works, Vlll. 68. 

2. Apparent; open; conspicuous: as, a man 
with no visible means of support. 

Though his actions were not vieibU. 

Shdk., Cymbcline, ill. 4. 152. 

The factions at court were greater, or more visible, than 
before. ' Clarendon. 

3. In entom., noting parts which are not con- 
cealed by other parts, as the spiracles when 
they are not concealed under the hard parts of 
the integument: opposed to ceiwmL— Visible 
church, in iheci,, the church of Christ on the earth ; the 
whole body of professed believers in Christ.— Visible 
horizon, the line that bounds the sight. See horizon.— 
Visible means, means or resources which are apparent 
or ascertainable by others, so that the court or a creditor 
can ascertain that the person is responsible or reach his 
property. — Visible spectrum. See spectrum, 3. — Visi- 
ble speech, a name applied by Prof. A. Melville Bell, 
its inventor, to a system of alphabetical characters do- 

* ' ' ‘ isiblof ‘ ^ ' 


signed to represent every i 


3 articulate utterance of 



(From Moor's “ 
['.tiitheon ”) 


the organs of speech. The system is based on a pene- 
trating analysis of the possible actions of the spooch- 
organs, each oi'gan and every mode of action having its 
appropriate symbol, sgyn. Discernible, in sight, obvious, 
manifest, clear, distinct evident, plain, patent, uniiiistak- 
able. 

II, n. That which is soon by the eye. 

Visibles work upon a looking-glass, which is like the pu- 
pil of the eye. Bacon, Nat Hist., S 208. 

Go into thy room and enter into that spiritual commu- 
nion which is beyond all visibles. 

A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, lil. 

visibleness (viz'i-bl-ucs), n. The state or jirop- 
erty of being visible ; visibility. 

visibly (vi//i-bli), adv. In a visible manner; 
perceptibly to the eye; manifestly; obviously; 
clearly. 

Visie, ‘^Zie (viz'i ), w. [Also vizif ; < F. via/w, aim, 
< riser, aim, sight at: see viad,] 1. A scrutiniz- 
ing view or look. 

Ye had best take a visie ot him through the wicket be- 
fore opening the gate. Scott 

2. The aim taken at an object, as when one is 
about to shoot. 

lA)gan took a vizy and fired, but his gun flashed in the 
pan. QeUt, Steam-Boat, p. 143. {Jamieson.) 

3. The knob or sight on the muzzle of a gun 
by which aim is taken. [Scotch in all uses.] 

visiert. n. See vizir. 

VisigOVb (viz/i-goth), w. [< liL, ** yisiyothi, 
Viseyolhsp, West Goths, < visi-.vise-, repr. Tout. 
wesi, + Oothi, Gothse, Goths.] An individual 
of the more westerly of tlie two great historical 
divisions of the Goths. See Goth. The Visigoths 
founded a monarchy which continued in sonthern France 
until 607 and In Spain until 711. Also called West Ooth. 

Visigothic (viz -i -goth 'ik), a. [< Visigoth -h 
-ic.j Of or pertaining to the Visigoths. 

vision (vizlrpn), n. [< ME. vision, visiom, 
visiun, < OF. vision, F. vismi = Sp. vision = Pg. 
vis&o = It. visione, < L. visioiti-), the act or 
sense of seeing, vision, < Hdere, pp. visus, see, 
= Gr. i6nv {^FaStiv), Skt. vid, know, = E. wit: 
see irifl. From the L. videre are also ult. E. 
visible, visage, rwl, visit, visive, visual, advice, 
advice, device, devise, pervise, revise, supervise, 
provide, provision, revision, supervision, etc., evi- 
dent, provident, evidence, providence, etc., pur- 
vey, survey, etc,, invidious, envy"^, etc.] 1. The 
act of seeing external objects ; sight. 

Faith here is turned into tfiHon there. 

Hammond, Practical Catechism, i. 1 8. 

2. The faculty that perceives the luminosity, 
color, form, and relative size of objects ; that 
sense whose organ is the eye; by extension, 
an analogous mental power. As noting one of 
the five special senses of the body, vision is cor- 
related with olfaction, audition, gustation, and 
taction. See sights, -^3, That which is seen; 
an object of sight; specifically, a supernatural 
or prophetic appearance ; something seen in a 
dream, ecstasy, trance, or the like; also, an 
imaginary apxiearancef an apparition ; a phan- 
tom. 

There dufllled the Holy Prophete Daniel ; and there he 
saughe Visionnes of Hevene. MandevOle, Travel P* 4& 
Your old men shall dream dreamiS your young men shall 

JoelU.28. 


DeparttngTear ! *twas on no earthly shore \ 

Hy soul beheld thy viaimt 

Coleridge, Ode to the Departing Year, iv. 


Far In the North, like a vieion of sorrow. 

Rise the white snow-drifts to topple and fzn. 

B, T. Cooke, September. 


4. Anything unreal or ima^ary; a mere cre- 
ation of fancy; a fanciful view. 

Vieione ot dominion and glory rose before him. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Are of Tllion, in aetron., the arc measuring the sun's dii- 
tance below the horizon when a star or planet previously 
concealed by his light becomes visible.— Axis Of Vision. 
See mEMi.— Beatlno vision, in thsoi. See Bi- 

nocular vision, vision effected by the codperatlon of 
both eyes in such a way that the two impressions made 
upon the retinas are perceived as one ; stereoscopic vision. 
It is by means cliietly of binoculai* vision that we are en- 
abled to judge of the relative positions of objects.— Center 
Of vision. Same aspotnt of vision.- Chromatic Vision, 
a condition ot sight in which objects appear to have a 
color they do not possess, or to have an iriuescent border ; 
ohroinatopsia.— Day-vision, a condition of sight In which 
vision is weakened or lost at night ; night-blindness ; 
hemeralopia.— Dlohroxnio Ylslon, a form of color-blind- 
ness in which there is perception of but two of the pri- 
mary colors ; dichromism. In this condition the percep- 
tion of red is usually wanting.— Direct or cental vi- 
sion, the formation of the sight-image at the macula lu- 
tea.— Direct-Vision spectroscope. See spectroscope.— 
Double vision, the perception of two images of one and 
the same object; diplopia.— Erect Vision. Bee erect- 
Field of vision. Bee ffcld.— indirect or peripheral 
vision, formation of the sight-image at some part of the 
retina other than the macula lutea.— Intuittve Vision. 
Same as beati/ie visitm.— Iridescent Vision, a condition 
of sight in which objects appear to be bordered with alter- 
nating colors like those of the rainbow : a form of chroma- 
topsia. — Limit Of distinct Vision. See limit.— Nlght- 
VlSion, a condition of vision in which objects are peremved 
more clearly at night ; day-blindness ; nyctalopia.— Per- 
sistence Of Vision. Bee persistence.— Point Of Vision. 
Bee pointi.— Reflected vision, reflex vision. See rs- 
Refracted vision, vision performed by means of 
rays refracted or deviated by passing through mediums of 
different densities. 

vision (vizh'on), V. t. [< vision, ».] 1. To soe 

as in a vision; perceive by the eye of the intel- 
lect or imagination. 


Wo in the morning eyed the pleasant fields 
Vision'd before. . Southey, Joan of Arc, vlll. 


Such guessing, visioning, dim perscrutation of the mo- 
mentous future ! 

Carlyle, Past and I*reBent, ii. 8. {Davies.) 
2. To present in or as in a vision. 

It [tnith] may he visioned objectively by representatives 
and symbols, when the prophet becomes a seer, . . . ri- 
sioned as out of the mind, . . . now as actual water vi- 
sioned and flowing clear. 

E. H. Sears, The Fourth Gospel, The Heart of Christ, pp. 

[72, 80. 

visional (vizh'^m-al), a. [< vision 4* -al,] Of or 
pertaining to a’ vision ; seen in a vision ; hence, 
not real. Waterland. 

visionally (vizh'pn-al-i), adv. In a visional 
manner; in vision. 

Visionally past, not eventually. 

Trapp, On Rev. xi. 14, quoted in Biblical Museum, V. 

VisionarineSB (vizh'on-Mi-nes), w. The char- 
acter of being visionary. 

Dulnessfrom absolute monotony, and vidonarinetetTom 
the aerial texture of the speculations. 

De Quineey, Style, ill. 

visionary (vizb'qn-a-ri), a. and n. [= F. vi- 
sionnaire = Sp. Pg. It. visionario ; as vision 4- 
-ary.] I, a, 1, Apt to behold visions; of pow- 
erful and foreseeing imagination ; imaginative ; 
in a bad sense, apt to receive and act on mere 
fancies or whims as if they were realities; 
given to indulging in day-dreams, reveries, 
fanciful theories, or the like. 

No more these scenes my meditation aid. 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 162. 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow. 

Wordsworth, Mlsc. Sonnets, 11. 1. 
2. .Of or pertaining to visions; of the nature of 
a vision or a product of the imagination; ima- 
ginary; in a Dad sense, having no real basis: 
not founded on fact or possibility; impracti- 
cable ; impossible : as, a visionary scheme. 

Some things like visionary flights appear; 

The spirit caught him up, the Ixird knows where. 

JDryden, Abs. and Achlt., 1. 656. 

O Sleep, why dost thou leave mo? 

Why thy visionary Joys remove? 

Congreve, Semele, it. 2. 

Hen come into business at first with risfanary princi- 
ples. Jefferson, To Madison (Correspondence, IL 825). 

That the project of peace should appear vkima/ry t<> 
great nombm ol sensiole men ... is very^naturaL 

mwnon, War. 

8. Appropriate to or characterized by the ap* 
pearanee of visions. 
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Vhe tktmttry how 
Whon mtifing midnight reigni. 

Thomwn, Summer, 1. 666, 
■Byn. 1. Imeginntlve, romantic. -2. Unreal, fancied, 
id^ illuaorr, utopian, chimerical. 

n, pi. visiomries ([-riz). 1. One who sees 
visions; one who lives in the imagination. 


To the Visionary seem 
Her day-dreama truth, and truth a dream. 

SeoU, Kokeby, i. 80. 
Arlfltophanea, so much of a scoffer and so little of a 
visionary, Landor, Imag. Conv., Lucian and Timotheus. 


2. One who forms impracticable schemes; one 
who is given to idle and fanciful projects. 


Some celebrated writers of our country, who, with all 
their good sense and genius, were visionaries on the sub- 
ject of education. V. KiwXf Grammar Schools. 

Dreamer, enthusiast 

visioned (vizh'ond), a. vmon + i. 

Having the power of seeing visions ; hence, in- 
spired. [Rare.] 

Oh ! not the visioned poet In his dreams . . . 

So bright so fair, so wild a shape 

Hath yet beheld. Shdlej/, Queen Mab, i. 


2. Seen in a vision ; formed by the fancy, or in 
a dream, trance, or the like ; produced by a vi- 
sion; spectral. 

My vision'd sight might yet provo true. 

Sc(M, L. of the L., iv. 11. 


The dream 

Of dark magician in his visioned cave. 

Shelley^ Alastor. 

She moves through fancy’s visioned space. 

Loufell, Fact or Fancy? 

visionist (vizh'on-ist), w. [< vision + -wt] One 
who sees, or believes that he sees, visions; a 
believer in visions; a visionary person. 

We are so far from attaining any certain and real know- 
ledge of incorporeal beings (of an acquaintance with which 
ttiese visionUts so much boast) that we are nut able to 
know anything of coiporoal substances as abstract from 
their accidents J5p. Parker, Tlatonick Philos., p. (Ml. 

The visumist has deeper thoughts and more concealed 
fooliiigs than these rhapsodical phantoms. 

I. jy/sraeli. Amen, of Lit, I. 21f». 

visionless (vizh'on-les), a, [< vision + -/m.] 
Destitute of vision ; sightless; blind. 

visit (viz'it), V, [< ME. visiten, < OK. (and F.) 
vmUr = Sp. Pg. visitar = It. visitarfy < L. visi^ 
larcy see, go to see, visn:, punish, freq. of viscrCy 
look at attentively, behold, < vidvrcy pp. visnsy 
see: see vision,'] I. trans, 1. To go or come to 
se(^ (a person or thing) in the way of friendship, 
business, curiosity, ceremony, or duty; call 
u})on ; proceed to in order to view or look on. 

And by the waye we vysyiM some holy places. 

Sir H. Guyl/orde, Pylgryniage, p. 18. 

At lyons I visityd the Keliques at the ylo whor Sent 
Anne lyes and longlons. 

forkingion, Diarie of Eng. Travoll, p. 2. 

I was sick, and ye visited me. Mat. xxv. 36. 

We will visit you at suppor-tinie. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 216. 

His wife was the rich china-woman that the courtiers 
visited so often. if. Jonson, Epiemne, i. 1. 

2. To come or go to, in general ; appear in or 
at ; enter. 

Amaiia is more familiar, and entrctli the CItie -yea, by 
help of art, in (’onduits visUeth their priuatc houses. 

Purchas, I’ilgrimage, p. 237. 

For me. In showers, in sweeping showers, the spring 

Visits the valley. Emerson, Musketatiuid. 

3. To go or come to see for the purpose of in- 
spection, supervision, examination, correction 
of abuses, or the like ; examine ; inspect. 

I may excite your princely cogitations to visit the ex- 
e»*llent treasure of your own mind. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

Achniet would not suffer the boles intended for the 
King of Abyssinia to be opened or visited, but left them in 
the hands of the ambassador. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 606. 

4. To afflict; overtake or come upon: said 
especially of disease.s or calamities. 


Ere he by sickness had been visited. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 26. 
Pare. The house, sir, has been visited. 

-bow. What, with the plague? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 

’Tis a house here 

Where people of all sorts, that have been visited 
With lunacies and follies, wait their cures. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, Hi. 6. 

5. In Scriptural phraseology: (a) To send a 
judgment from heaven upon, whether for the 
pilose of chastising or afflicting, or of com- 
forting or consoling ; judge. 

Oh visit me with thy salvation. Ps. cvi. 4. 

Therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them. 

Isa. xxvi. 14. 

v«) To inflict punishment for (guilt) or upon 
v» person)* 


X am pertuaded that God haa vitMl yon with thia pun* 
iahment for my ongodUnesa. 

J. Bradjord, Works (Parker Soc., 1868X II. 884. 
VisiHng the iniquity of the fathers upon the children. 

Ex. xxxiv. 7. 

Now will he remember their iniquity, and visit their 
•in*- Hos. vlii. 18. 


H, intram. To practise going to see others ; 
keep up friendlv intercourse by going to the 
houses of friouiis; make calls; stay with (an- 
other) as a guest. 


Whilst she was under her mother she was forced to bo 
genteel, to live in ceremony, . . . and always visiting on 
Sundays. Law, Serious Call, vlii. 

visit (viz'it), n. [< P. vimte z=: Sp. Pg. It. visita ; 
from the verb.] 1. The act of visiting or go- 
ing to see a penjon, place, or thing; a tempo- 
rary residence in a locality or with some one 
as a guest; a call on a person or at a place. 

I’m come to take my last farewell, 

And pay my last visit to thee. 

Young UuiUing (Child’s Ballads, HI. 206). 

I’d sooner bo visited by the Plague ; for that only wou’d 
keep a matt from Visits, and his Doors shut. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 1. 1. 


Like those of angels, short and far between. 

Blair, The Grave, II. 680. 

2. A formal or offlcial call; a visitation. 

Periodical visits were made by vassals to their suzerains, 
and by these to their higher suzerains — the kings. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 870. 
Domiciliary visit. Sec domiciliary.— Bt&iX of visit. 
Same as right qfvuitalion. Sec visitation, 6.— Visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, in Horn. Cath. usage, a daily visit 
to a church in order to engage in silent prayer before the 
sacrament : a practice common in religious houses. 

visitable (viz'i-ta-bl), a. [< visit 4- -able.] 
Liable or subject to he visited or iusp(*cted ; 
admitting of visitation or inspection. 

The next morning we set out again, in order to see the 
Sanctuaries and other msitaMe places upon Mount Olivet. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 104. 

All hospitals built since the reformation are xisiiable by 
thc king or lord chancellor. Ayliffe, Parergoii. 

visitant (viz'i-tant), a. and n, [< L. vmtan{i-)Sy 
ppr. of visitare, see: see visit.] I. a. Acting 
the part of a visitor; paying visits; visiting. 

Ho know the rocks which Angels haunt 

Upon the mountains visitant 

Wordsworth, Song at Feast of Brougham Castle. 

II. n. 1. One wh<» visits; one who goes or 
comes to see another; one who is a guest in 
the house of a friend ; a visitor. 

You have private vmtarUs, my noble lady, 

That in sweet numbers court your goodly virtues. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Montli, i. 2. 

He has a rich wrought waistcoat t-o entertain his twit- 
tants in. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Kevels, ii. 1. 


The intellectual character of her extreme beauty, . . . 
and her unbounded benevolence, gave more the itloa of 
an angelic visitant than of a being belonging to this nether 
world. Scott, L. of L. M. (ed. 1880X Int. 


Ills heart, 

Where Fear sat thus, a cherished visitant. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, i. 


2. In ornith.y a migratory bird which comes to 
and stays in a place or region during n. part of 
the year: opposed to resident: as, the snowy 
owl is a winter visitant from the north in tho 
United States. Karo or irregular visitants are 
iiivmxidi stragglers. straggler, 2. — 3. {cap.] 
A member of a Roman Catholic order of nuns, 
founded at Annecy in Savoy by Francis de Sales 
and Mme. de Chantal in IGIO. The order spread In 
various countries, arid has been effleient in the education 
of young girls. 'I’he Visitants are als<> called Salesians, 
Order of the Visitation, Nuns of the Vieitaiion, etc. 
visitation ( viz-i-ta'shon), n. [< ME. visitacioiniy 
< OF. (and F.) visitation = Sp. visitaeion = Pg. 
visitagdo = It. visitazione, < Jdj. visitatio{n~)y a 
sight, appearance, visitation, punishment, < L. 
visitarvyxmi: scefu-Wt.] 1. The act of visiting, 
or paying a visit; a visit. 

Therfore I made my visitaciouns 

To vigillcs and to procossioiins. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1, 666. 

The king of Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation 
which he Justly owes him. Shak., W. T., i. 1. 7. 

When a woman is delinered of a child, the man lyeth in, 
and koepeth his bed, with visitation of Gossips, the space 
of fortie dayes. Purchas, rilgrlmagc, p. 42». 

2. The object of a visit.* [Rare.] 

Offowers, . . . 

My early visitation, and my last. 

MUton, P. L., xi. 276. 


3. A formal or judicial visit paid periodically 
by a superior, superintending officer, or other 
competent authority, to a conioration, college, 
church, or other house, for the purpose of ex- 
amining into the manner in which the business 
of the body is conducted, and its laws and reg- 
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ulations are observed and executed, or the like ; 
specifically (eceles.), such examination by a 
bishop of the churches in his diocese, with the 
added purpose of administering conflrmation. 
The right of visitation attaches to metropolitans in their 

E rovinoes, to bishops in their dioceses, and to arohdeaoons 
1 certain cases. 

Tho magistrates shall be more familiar and open each 
to other, and more frequent in visUations, and shall, in 
tenderness and love, admonish one another. 

WirUhrop, Hist. Now England, I. 218. 

4. A Special dispensation from heaven, some- 
times of divine favor, more usually of divine 
retribution; divine retributive affliction; hence, 
a similar incident of less importance, whether 
joyful or grievous. 

We see that the most comfortable vtsifaffonir which God 
hath sent men from almve have taken especially the times 
of prayer as tlieir most natural opportunities. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 28. 
What will ye do in tho day of visitation, and in the deso- 
lation which shall come from far? Isa. x. 8. 

Th^se were bright visUations in a scholar’s and a clerk's 
life. Lamb, Oxford in the Vacation. 

5. In international law, the act of a naval com- 
mander who visits or boards a vessel belonging 
to another state for the purpose of ascertaining 
her character and object, it does not include the 
claim or exercise of the right of search. The right of per- 
forming this act is called tho right tj visit or cf visitation. 

6. [mp.] A church festival in honor of the 
visit of the Virgin Mary to her cousin Eliza- 
beth (Luke i. 39), celebrated on July 2d in the 
Roman Catholic, Greek, and other cnurches. — 

7. In zooh, an extensive, irregular, or other- 
wise notable migration into a place or coun- 
try; an imiption, incursion, or invasion: as, a 
visitation of lemmings, of the Bohemian wax- 
wing southward, or of the sand-grouse from 
Asia into France or England. — 8, In her., an 
investigation by a high heraldic officer, usually 
one of tiio kings-at-arms, into the pedigrees, in- 
termarriages, etc., of a family or the families 
of a district, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther the arms borne by any person or persons 
living in that district are incorrect or unwar- 
rantably assumed. The kltig-at-arms was accompa- 
nied on Buoli ocenBiona by aecretarleB, draftBmen, etc. 
The latent viaitatloii on record In England seema to have 
been between the yearH 1686 and 1700 ; but before that time 
they had ceased to be regularly hold.— Huns Of tbO Visi- 
tation, Order of the Visitation. See visitant. 8.— Visi- 
tation of the sick, an office of the Anglican Church, ap- 
pointed to be used for the ^iritiial benefft of sick porsoiiB. 
IVoviaion is made in the EngllHh Pravor-book for anecial 
confcBsion and absolution of the Hick nci’Bon, while the 
American Prayer-book merely provideB that the minister 
shall examine whether ho repent him truly of his sinB. 

visitatorial (viz/^-ta-to'ri-al), a. [< LL. visita- 
for, a visitor (< L, unsiiarey S(>o), + -i-al.] Be- 
longing or pertaining to a judicial visitor or 
visitation: as, visitatorial powor; hence, per- 
taining to any authorized inspector or exami- 
nation: as, a health officoKs visitatorial work 
or an th ori ty. A I so visi torial. 

The enactment by which Elizabeth and her BUOoesBors 
haii been empowered to appoint cornmiHsionera with vtn‘- 
taiorial authority over tho Church was not only not re- 
vived, hut was declared, with tho utmost strength of lan- 
guage, to be completely abrogated. 

Maeavlay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

visit-day (viz'it-da), n, A day on which call- 
ers are received. 

On visit.>days she bears 
To mount her fifty flights of ample stairs. 

Parnell, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 

visit© (vi-zet'),w. [F., visit : see m/f.] An out- 
er garment worn by women in tlie first half of 
the nineteenth century, thin, made of silk or 
like material, and shaped to tho person, 
visiter (viz'i-tCr), w. [< visit + -crL Cf. vis- 
itor.] Same as visitor. 

His visiter observed tho look, and proceeded. Dickens. 
visiting (viz'i-ting), n. [Verbal n. of visit, v.] 
1, Tho act or practice of paying visits or mak- 
ing calls. Also used adjectively. 

The business of her life was to get her daughters mar- 
ried : its solace was visiting ami news. 

Jane Atoden, Pride and Prejudice, i. 
Our ancestors arc very gootl kind of folks ; but they are 
tho last people I should clioose to have a visiting acquain- 
tance with. Sheridan, The Kivals, Iv. 1. 

2. Prompting; influence. 

No compunctious visUings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose. Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 46. 

visiting (viz'i-ting), p. a. [Ppr. of visit, v.] 
That visits; often, of persons, authorized to 
visit and inspect: as, a visiting committee. 
visiting*ant (viz/i-ting-ant), n. Tlie driver-ant. 
^siting-book (viz'i-ting-buk), n. A book con- 
taining a list of names of persons who are to b© 
called upon or who have called. 
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The Bishop went and wrote his name down in the fdtU- 
ing-hook at Gaunt House that very day. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Iv. 

visiting-card (viz'i-ting-kard), n, A small 
card, bearing one’s name, and sometimes an 
address, an official title, or the like, to bo left 
in making calls or paying visits, or, upon occa- 
sion, to be sent as an act of courtesy or in ac- 
knowledgment of an attention. 

visiting-day (viz'i-ting-da), n. A day on which 
one is at homo to visitors. 

He keeps a Vieiting Day; you and I’ll wait on him. 

C. S/Mdwell, Humours ot the Navy, i. 1. 

visitor (viz' i-tor), w. [Also < F. mi/cwr 

= 8p. Pg. visltador = It. vmtatorc, < LL. vtsi- 
iaUn', a visitor, protector, < L. visiiarv, visit: 
see 1. One who visits. Spedncaily— (a) 

One who comes or Kues to see or stay with another, as in 
civility or frien(lHhl|i. 

She hated having visitoreUx the houHo while her health 
was BO indifferent. 

Jam Aueten, Pride and I*rejudice, xxlii. 
(6) A superior or person authorized to visit a corporation 
or any institution, for the purpose of Hceing that the laws 
and regulations are observed, or that the duties and condi- 
tions urescribed bv tlu5 founder or by law aie duly per- 
formed or executed. 

I heare sale the Vmfttrtt have taken this ordrc. that 
every man shall professe the studie cyther of divinltie, 
law, or physick ; and, in reniembriiig thus well England 
abrodo, the! have in iiiyn opinion forgotten Gambrig it 
self. Anctiani, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 1C. 

S. In eodl.y a visitant, c-gyn. l. (a) Vmtor, Caller, 
Oueet. Caller regards a person us coming t-o see another 
for a short Interview of civility, formality, or friendship : 
as, she devoted the afternoon to receiving callers. Visitar 
regards the person as coining to see another, but mak- 
ing a longer stay than mealier and enjoying more of social 
intercourse. Uuest regards the person as admitted to hos- 
pitality, and hence generally as welcome, {b) Inspector, 
examiner. 

Visltorial (viz-i-to'ri-al), a. [< visitor + -/-«/.] 
Same as visitatorial, 

VisltreSB ( viz 'it-r(»H), n. [< visitor + -css,'] A fe- 
male visitor. Charlotte Jfrontc, Shirley, xxxiii. 

visive (vi'siv), a. [< F. visif^ Sj). Pg. It. visivo^ 
< L. vidcrc^ pp. visas^ see : see vision.] Of or 
pertaining to the power of seeing; visual. 

The object of the church’s faith is, in order of nature, 
before the church, . . . and therefore cannot be enlarged 
by the church, any mure than the act of the visive faculty 
cat! add visibility to the object. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 800. 

Visxnia (vin'mi-li), n, [NL. (Vaudelli, 17911), 
named from one Visme, a botanist of Lisbon.] 
A genus of plants, typo of the tribe Tismica: in 
tlie order IJifpcrimnc^. it is characterized by a flve- 
oelled ovary, with numerous ovules in each coll There 
are almut 27 species, natives of tropical America, wiUi 
1 species in tropi- 
cal Africa. They 
are shrubs oi\ 
trees, bearing en- 
tire leaves wiiich 
tire oonmiunly 
large, closely 
woolly or lioary, 
and glandular- 
dotted. The How- 
era arc yellow or 
whitish, in tenni- 
nal and usually 
abundant and 
nanicled cymes. 

The five petals ant 
often downy ; the 
stamens are in 
five uniteil clus- 
ters opposite the 
petals; the fruit 
is a bony. Most 
of the species 
have a copious yellow Juice, of enei'gctic properties. V. 
BrasUiensis, of Brazil, and V. Guianensis, widely dlsfieraod 
in Ouiana and Brazil, are known as wax-tree, a name ex- 
tended to the genus ; the latter also as ffvtta-tfum tree; it 
is a small tree, the source of a drastic gtiin-rcsin analogous 
to gamboge, known me {fumini-gnUa or Aineru'an gaitwoge, 
alM obtained from other species, as V. rnieratitfui, 

Vismieffi (viH-ml'f-g), w. pi, [NL. (Choisy, 
1821), < Vtsiuia 4- -em,] A tribe of polypetaloiVs 
plantH, of the order Jiyvericineas, It li character- 
ized by a fleshy indehisoenf fruit with wingless seeds. It 
includes 4 genera, of which Vistnia is the typo, chiefly trop- 
ioal Ainoriunn trees or slirubs ; Uie others are mostly uu'ubs 
of tropical Africa. 

Visnet. #<. [AP. visne, < OF. visne, < L. viHnia^ 
neigh borliood : see t'icinaffe,] Neighborhood. 
See venue^, - («). 

visnoxnsrf (viz'uo-mi), n. [A corruption < phys- 
iognomy,] Face; countenance; visage. 

I think It safer to sit closer, and so to cloud the sun of 
my vUnomy that no eye discern it. 

Chapman, May-Hay, Hi. 8. 

VlBOn (vi'soTi), w. [NL. (Brissoii); origin un- 
known.] The name specifically given to the 
American mink by Brisson in l75o, and subse- 
quently so used by most authors. The name was 
used absolately by Buffon iu I7fl5, and generloaUy by £, 
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Gray in 1848. As a generic name it is equivalent to Lu- 
treoia, and includes semi-aquatic species of Putaritu, ot 
which the European and American minks are the best- 
known. As a specifle term it is applicable only to the 
latter, PtUoriue {Lutrecia) vison. Bee cut under mink, 

viBon-weaBel (vi'son-wg^zl), n. Same as vi~ 
son, 

viBor, viBOred, etc. See vizor, etc. 

viBOryt (^'S 9 “ri), a, [< L. visor (a doubtful 
word), a scout, lit. ‘seer,’ < videre, pp. visits, see : 
see t?«?iow.] Visual ; having the power of vision. 

But oven the optic nerves and the visory spirits are cor- 
rupted. Jiev. T, Adame, Works, II. 379. 

ViBB (vis), n, [< Tamil visai, Telu^ rise,] In 
soutliern India and Burma, a weight equiva- 
lent to about 3 pounds 5 ounces. 

▼iBta (vis'ta), n, [Formerly also, erroneously, 
visto; < \t ', vista, sight, view, < visto, pp, of ve- 
dere, < L. videre, pp. visus, see: neo vision,] 1, 
A view or prospect, especially through an av- 
enue, as between rows of trees ; bonce, the trees 
or other things that form the avenue. 

The tents are all ranged in a straight line : . . . and 
Ib there not a horrid uniformity in their infinite vista of 
canvas? Sheridan (’/), The Camp, ii. 8. 

Terminal figures, colum ns of marble or granite porticoes, 
arches, are seen iu the iHstas of the wood paths. 

Hawthrtrne, Marble Faun, viii. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, a vision j a view pre- 
sented to the mind in prospect or in retrospect 
by the imagination : as, a vista of pleasure to 
come ; dim vistas of the past. 

There is something oxceodlngly delusive in thus looking 
back through the long vista of departed years, and catcli- 
ing a glimpse of the fairy realms of antiquity. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 188. 

Prlma vllta. Bee jnima. 

▼iBtaed (vis'tM), a. [< vista + -^^2.] Possess- 
ing or forming a vista or vistas. 

vIbvo (vis'to), w. Same as vista, [Erroneous.] 

Then all beside each glade and vieto 
You’d see nymphs lying like Culisto. 

Gay, 'I’o a Young I^dy. 

ViBUal (viz'u-al), a, [< OF. visual, risuel, F. 
visuel = Sp. 1%. visual = It. visuale, < LTj. visu- 
al is, of sight, < L. visus, sight, < videre, j>p, 
visus, fim: soe vis^ , visage,] 1, Of or pertain- 
ing to sight; relating to vision; used in sight; 
serving as the instrument of seeing; optic : as, 
the visual nerve. 

The air, 

No whore so clear, sharpen’d his visual rny. 

MUtm, P. L., Hi. 620. 

Visual perception sees a superficies, but it does not see 
a superficies as distingiiisliod from a%olid. 

Hodgson, Time and Space, § 12. 

2. Visible; perceptible by the sight. 

Among many remarkable particulars that attended his 
first perceptions and Judgments on visual objects, . . . 
the firattime the boy saw a block object, it gave him great 
uneasiness. Burke, Bublime and Beautiful, § 115. 

3. Kesiilting from the eye ; produced by a look : 

as, visual inuueiices — Primax7vlBualoe]iter8,the 
lateral corpus genlciilatum ; the pulvlnar and the ant erior 
corpus quadrigemlimm, in cells of which the fibers of the 
optic tract originate.— ’Visual angle, the angle formed 
by the intersectioii of two linos drawn from the extremi- 
ties of an object to the first nodal point id the eye.— 
Visual axle, see visual field, the extent of 

external world which is visible In any tmsition of an eye. 
—Visual line. Same as visual oxtK.— Visual plane, the 
plane including the visual lines of the two eyes.— Visual 
point, inpersp., a point in the horizontal line in which 
all the visual rays unite.- Visual puipl^ a pigment 
found in the retina: same as Visual rayS, 

lines of light imagined to come from the object to the eye. 
— Visual white, the final product of the photochemical 
changes undergone by visual purple when exposml to the 
action of light —-Visual yellow, an intonnodiate stage 
of the passage of visual purple to visual white under the 
action of light. 

ViBUalisation, ViSUaliBO, etc. See visualiza- 
tion, etc. 

viBUality (vi^-u-al'i-ti), pi. visualities (-tiz). 
[< LL. visuaUta(t^)s, the faculty of sight, < visu- 
alis, of the sight: see visual!] 1. The state 
or property of beiu|; visual. — 2. A sight; a 
glimpse; a mental picture. 

We have a pleasant visuality ot an old summer after- 
noon in the Queen's Court two hundred yean ago. 

Carlyle, Cromwell, 1. 08. 

viBUalization (viz^u-al-i-za'sbqn), n, [< 
alize 4 -ation,] T^le*act, process, or result of 
\i8ualizing ; the state of l^ing visualized, as 
an optical image. Also spelled visualisation. 

We have a problem of eisunfiwfton— the mind is called 
upon to supply an optical image. 

Proc. Psyeh. Beeeareh, 1, 811. 

viBOalize (viz'u-al-iz), p, ; pret. and pp. visual- 
ized, ppr, jnsuattzing, [< tisual 4 -ixrc,] I, 
trans. To make visual or visible; make that 
which is perceived by the mind only visible to 
the eye; externalize to the eye* 


What is this Me? A Voioe, a Motton, an AoptanAoe--* 
lome embodied, vituaUted Idea in the Etemu Mind? 

Carlyle, Sartor Beaartaa, L a 

Whatever may be the fate of these attempts td vUmdite 
the physics of the process, it will still remain true that 
to account for the phenomena of radiation and absorp- 
tion we must take into consideration the sliape, size, and 
complexity of the molecules by which the ether Is dis- 
turbed. Tyndall, Radiation, 1 15. 

Most persons ... are leas able to visualise the features 
ot intimate friends than those of peraoiis of whom they 
have caught only a single glance. 

P, Oalton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. 108. 

u- intrans. To call up a mental image or 
picture with a distinctness approaching actual 
vision. 

I find that a few persons can, by what they often de- 
scribe as a kind of touch-sight, viswdise at the same 
moment all round the image of a solid body. 

F. Gallon, Inquiiies into Human Faculty, p. 98. 

It is among uncivilised races that natural differences in 
the visualising faculty arc most conspicuous. Many of 
them make carvings and rude illustrations, but only a few 
have the gift of carrying a picture in their mind’s eye, 
Judging by the completeness and firmness of their designs, 
which show no trace of having been elaborated in that 
step-by-sti'p manner which is characteristic of draughts- 
men who ai-c not natural artists. 

F. Oalton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. lOl. 

Also spelled visualise, 

vlBUalizer (vig'u-al-5-z6r), n, [< visualize 4 -erl.] 
One who visualizes. Also spoiled visualiser. 

Abnormally sensitive visualizers. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 296. 

‘ViBUally (viz'u-al-i), adv. In a visual manner; 
by sight; witli reference to vision. 

These spectral images have only a subjective existence, 
though msuaily they have all the vividness of present- 
ment which belongs to realities. Nature, XLI. 417. 

VitaceSB ( vi-ta'so-e), n.pl, [NL. (Liiidloy, 1 835), 
< ViUs 4 -acvnB.] An order of polypetalous 
plants, of the series Diseiflorw and cohort Celas- 
trales, it is also known as Ampelidem (Kiinth, 1821), or 
now as AmpHidacese (11. T. TiOwe, 1857), and as the vine 
family— -Ui each case from its type, Vilis vinifera, the a/m- 
Tre Ao«r of the Greeks. 'I’lie order is characterized by a small 
calyx with lnil>ricated lobes, and valvate caducous petals 
with the stamens opposite them. There are about 485 spe- 
cies, of which 44 species, principally of Asia and Africa, 
forming the genus Leea, are erect tropical shrubs or small 
trees, with pinnate leaves M'ithout tendrils. ’I’he others, 
classed in 10 genera, and funning the tril>e Ampelidem, 
ar<* shrubby tendril-bcaring<lblimbcrs or vines, with a ci»pi- 
ous waterv Juice, round, angled, or irregular stiuiis thick- 
ened at the nodes (rarely herbaceous or subterranean), 
tbeir wood abounding in large dotted ducts. ’J'hey bear 
alternate or petlolod leaves, which are simple, lobed, or 
digitately divided into three to five leaflets. The inflores- 
cence is paniculately cymose or racemose, rarely spieate, 
and is developed op][x>8ite the leaves ; the peduncles end 
in simple or divided tendrils. The sniull flowers are com- 
inonlv greenish or iiicunspieiious. 'Ihe fruit is a roundish 
Juicy berry, commonly une-celled by obliteration of the two 
to five partitions, and containing two to five seeds. It is 
often large, sweet, and edible in I'ttwfaiid Cissus, or some- 
times acrid, astringent, or intensely acid. Three genera ex- 
tend into the United Htates, Vitis, Cissus, and Ampelopsis. 
Ampelocissus, Parthenocissus, and Tetrastigma also occur 
in tropical America ; the others are small genera of the 
Old World. Their leaves are astringent, and sometimes 
furnish domestic remedies, especially those of tropical spe- 
cies of Cissus; another furnishes a blue dye; but the prin- 
cipal importance of the family is the production of grapes 
and wine. Pterisanthes, a small aberrant genus, is one ot 
the most singular of plants in Its inflorescence, bearing 
its innumerable small flowers on a thin, flattened wing- 
like or leaf-like receptacle forming tlie expanded end of 
a slender tendril. 

▼iMlef, vltalUet, «■ Obsolete spellings of 
victual, 

vital (vi'tal), a. [< ME. vital, < OF. (and F.) 
vital = RpV Pg. tital = It. ritale, < L. vitalis, of 
or belonging to life, < vita, life, < vivere, pp. 
rictus, live, = Skt. y/ jin, live; cf. Gr. (iiog, life. 
From the same root are ult. E. vic^, vivid, re- 
vive, etc.] 1, Of or pertaining to life, either 
animal or vegetable : as, vital energies. 

A raven’s note, 

Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., Hi. 2. 41. 

As for living creatures, it is certain their vital spirits 
are a, substance compounded of an airy and flamy matter. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, f 80. 

2. Contributing to life ; neoessa^ to life : as, m- 
talsXv] rifal blood. — 3 . Containing life ; living- 

Spirits that live throughout, 

Vital in every part. MUton, P. L., vl. 845. 

His vital presence ? his corporeal mould ? * 

Wordsworth, Laodamla. 

She is very haughty. 

For all her fragile air of gentleness ; 

With something vUal in her, like those flowers 
That on our desolate steppes outlast the year. 

T. B, Aldrich, Pauline Pavlovna. 

4. Being the seat of life ; being that on which 
life depends ; hence, essential to existence ; in- 
dispensable. 

He spoke, and rising hurl'd his forceful Dart, 
Which, driv'n by Fallas, pierc'd a vital Parr^ 

Pape, Iliad, r. 852. 
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A competence Is viiai to content. 

Founff, Night Thoughts, vl. 600. 

A knowledge of the law and a devotion to its principles 
are vital to a republic, and lie at the ve^ foundation of 
its strength. Story, Misc. Writings, p. 612. 

5t. Capable of living; viable. 

Wthagoras. Hippocrates, . . . and others . . . affirming 
the Dirth of the seventh month to be vital. 

Sir T. Broume, Vulg. T5rr., iv. 12. 
Vital airt. an old name for oxygen gas, which is essential 
to animal life.— Vital capacity Of the lungs. Bee eapa- 
Vital center. Same as center reepiration (which 
see, under ion).— Vital Christianity. See CAris- 

tianUy, 1 <e).— Vital COngraityt» the mode of onion of 
body and soul according to the English Platonlsts. —Vital 
contractility, the power of contraction inhci*ent in liv* 
ing muBcnlar tissue.— Vital fluid, the name given by 
Scnultze to a fluid In plants, found in certain vessels called 
by him vital veendn. It is also termed latex. — Vital force, 
the animating force in animals and plants. See the first 
quotation under vitality, 1.— VMal functions, ^efutio- 
fion.— Vital-germ theory of contagion, the theory that 
contagious diseases are due to the presence of perverted 
bioplasts which are descended from others originally 
healthy.— Vital power, the ability to live, or continue 
alive; vit^ity. 

The movement of the bioplasm is vital, occurs only 
during life, and is duo to vital power — which vital power 
of this, the highest form of bluplasm in nature, is iti fact 
tlie living 1. lieale, Bioplasm, p. 20». 

Vital principle, that principle upon which, when united 
with organized mattei*. the phenomena of life arc supposed 
to depend. Bee vitality.— "VitBl sense, emnesthesis. - 
Vital tripod. Bee triuod. 

vitalisation. vitalise, etc. See vi Mizatum, etc. 

'^talism (viHal-izm), n. [< vital + -/.m.J In 
biol., the doetTine that ascribes all the func- 
tions of an organism to a vital princi}Ue dis- 
tinct from chemical and other physical forces. 

vitaUst (vi'tal-ist), n, [= F. vitafistc; < vital 
+ -isf.] A 'believer in the existence of vital 
force as distinguished from th(' other forces op- 
erative upon animal and vegetable organisms. 

vitalistic (vi-ta-lis'tik), a. [< vitalist + -ie.l 

1. Pertaining “to or involving the theory of 
vitalism. Hebyholtz^ Popular Bci. Lectures 
(trans.), p. 383. — 2. Noting the vital-germ 
theory of contagion (which see, under vital). 

It was no easy thing for him to Justify the study of fer- 
mentation on the Hues suggested by what was called the 
vitedietw or genn theory. Nature, XLIII. 482. 

vitality (vi-tal'i-ti), [< F. vital Ur =z Sp. vi- 
talidad = Pg. vitalidade = It. vitahtd, < L. tv- 
talita{t-)Sy vital force, life, < vilalis, vital: sec 
vital.'] 1. The exhibiting of vital powers or 
capacities; the principle of animation or of 
life ; vital force. See life, 

I'ndoubtodly a man of genius cati out of his own super* 
aimndant vitcUity compel life into tlie iiiosl decrepit vo- 
cabulary. Lowell, study Windows, p. 240. 

2. Manifestation of a capacity for enduring and 
performing certain functions: as, an institution 
devoid of vitality. 

No incredulity or neglect can destroy the innafotafaftfj/ 
of truth. Oeikie, Qeol. Sketches, li. 30, 

Vitalization (vi'^tal-i-za/shon), n. [< vitalize 
+ -atiop.] The act or process of infusing the 
vital principle. Also spelled vitalimtion. 

vitalize (vi'tal-iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. vitalized, 
ppr. vitalizing, [< vital -f -izr.] To give life 
to; render living ; give an organic or vital char- 
acter to. Also spelled vitalise. 

It appears that it [organic assimilation J is a force which 
tH>t only produces motion and chemical change, but also 
vitalizee the matter on which it acts. 

WhewfM, Hist. Bcicntiflc Ideas, iv. § 8. 

vitalize! (vi'tal-i-z^^r), «. [< vitalize + -erL] 
One who or that which vitalizes. Also spelled 
vitaliscr, 

vitally (vi'tal-li), adv, 1. In a vital manner; 
so as to give life. 

The organic structure of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed i>y the 
8oul, is the workmanship of a most wise, powerful, and 
beneficent Maker. Bentley. (Johnem.) 

2. In a manner or degree essential to continued 
existence; essentially: as, important. 

His attainment to a knowledge of Ood and this instant 
^sistance of Bin are most intimately and vitally related. 
Neither can advance beyond the other. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 96. 

3. In the vitals ; as affecting vital parts ; mor- 
tally ; fatally : as, the animal was vitally hit or 
hurt. 

Vitals (vi'talz), n, pi, [PI. of vUal; short for 
vital parts,*] 1. The viscera necessary for vi- 
tal processes ; those interior parts or organs 
which are essential to life, as tne brain, heart, 
lungs, and stomach: a vague general term. 

A slight wound ; 

Thoimh it pierc'd his body, it bath mim’d the ritahr. 

Pletoher (and anofA«r% Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. L 
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2. The part of any complex whole that is essen- 
tial to its life or existence, or to a sound state : 
as, corruption of manners preys upon the vitals 
of a state. 

A mortal disease was upon her vitals before Cnsar had 
crossed the Rubicon. 

SUvry, Speech, Salem, Sept. 18, 1888. 

vitascope (vl'ta-skop). w. [< L. vita, life, + Gr. 
ffKOTTFtv, view.] An apparat us, based on the prin- 
ciple of the zoCtropo, tor projecting a great num- 
ber of pictures of the same object in rapid 
succession upon a. screen, thus producing the 
appearance of raotiou. Cinematayraph, electro- 
scope, kinogra]9hoscope, and veriscopc are names 
applied to various machines essentially like the 
vitasoopo. 

Tlio vitascope, a far more complicated arul powerful 
structure (than the kiuetuscoix*), takes tliis Kame ribbon 
which has been prepared by the kinetoscope, and coils it 
up on a disc at tbu top of the machine, fr<mi which it is 
passed over a system of wheels and through a narrow, up- 
right clamp-like eontrivance that brings it down to a 
strong magnifying lens, behind which tliere is an electric 
burner of higii capacity. The light from this carbon Itiirner 
blazes fiercely through the transhKHUit ribbon, and projects 
the images on the negatives then‘, blended, to a distant 
screen, with great clearness, for the benefltof the audience. 

North Ainer. Bet)., CLXIII. 877. 

vitativeneSB (vi-ta'tiv-nes), n. In phren., the 
love of life — a faculty assigned to a protuber- 
ance under t he ear; also, the organ which is sup- 
posed to indicate the presence of this faculty. 

Vltellariail (vil-e-la'ri-tui), a. [< vilellanum + 
-«n.] Of or pertaining to the vitellarium: as, 
the vitellarian duets. Bee cuts under germa- 
rium, Tremntoda, and Cestoidea, Huxley, 

vitellarium (vit-e-la'ri-um), ; pi. vUellaria 
(-a). [NJj., < L. yolk: see nfrf/ws.] A 

special gland of the female generative ap])ara- 
tus of some worms, additional to the gerniarium, 
in which gland an accessory vitelline substance 
is formed. Bee germariuniy and cuts under 7Ve- 
maioda and Bhabdocoila, 

vitellary (vit'e-la-ri), n. and a, [< L. vitellus, 
yolk: HiiQ vitellus, ] I.f n. The place where the 
yolk of an egg swims in the whit(\ 

The viteUary or place of the yolk is very high. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 28. 

II. a. Bani«‘ as vitelline. 

The vitellary sac of tht5 embryo. Hudey. 

Vitellicle (vi-tel'i-kl), n, [< ^lu.^vitcMic.ulus, 
dim. of vitellus, yolk: see rildlus.] A yolk- 
sac; the vitelline or vitellary vesicle; the hag 
which hangs out of the belly of an embryo, in 
the higher aiiimalH called the umbdical vesicle. 
Bee cuts umler embryo and uterus. 

Vitelligenous (vit-e-iij'e-nus), a. [< L. vitellus, 
yolk, 4- -genus, producing: see -genous.] Pro- 
ducing yolk or vitellus: specifying those cells 
socrot-cd by the ovarioles of ccudain insecds, 
which arc supposed to supply nutriment to tlie 
ova. AXmviitcilofienous. Anat. Invert., 

p. 3H1. 

vitellin (vi-tel'in), n. [< ritell(us) 4- -tn^.] 
The chief prote.id constituent of the yolk of 
eggs. It iH a white granular body itiBoliible in water, 
B(>luble in dilute Halt solutions, an<1 not precipitated Ity 
saturation with salt. It is associateil with lecithin, and 
probably combined with it in the yolk of tlic egg, 

vitelline (vi-terin), a. and n. [< vitellus -f 
-iwcl.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the vitel- 
lus, or yolk of an egg; forming a vitellus, ns 
protoi»hism: said especially of the large mass 
of food-y()lk or deutoplasm of a moroblastic 
egg, or of the vitellicle. — 2, In entom. and hot., 
colored like the yolk of an egg; deep-yellow 
with a tinge of red. 

Also ntellary. 

VitelUne duct. Bee ductus vitellinus, under ductus, and 
cut under embryo. - Vitelline membrane. Bet; mem- 
brane . — Vitelline sac, the vitellicle, or umbilical vesicle. 

n. /t. Yolk; the vitellus; the vitellary sub- 
stance. Bee 1., 1. [Rare.] 

Vitollogene (vi-tero-jen), n, [< L. vitellus, 
yolk. + -genus, producing.] The vitellarium. 

Vitellogenous (vit-e-loj^e-nus), a, Bamo as 
vitelligenous. 

vitellblutein (vi-tel-o-lu'te-in), n. [< L. vitel- 
lus, yolk, 4- luteus, g'olden-yellow, 4- -bfS.] A 
yellow coloring matter found in the eggs of the 
spider-crab, Mata sguinado, 

Vitellombin (vi-tel-o-rb'bin), n, [< L. vitellus, 
yolk, + rubier), red, ’4- -tw2.] A reddish-brown 
coloring matter found in the eggs of Maia 
sguinado. 

vitellus (vi-tePus), n. [NL., < L. vitellus, a 
yolk, a transferred use of vitellus, a little (?alf, 
dim. of vitulus, a calf: see veal] The yolk of 
an egg; in the broadest sense, the protoplasm 
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of an ovum; the germinative or formative pro- 
toplasmic contents of an ovum-cell, which is 
transformed into the body of the erabrvo, plus 
that substance, if any, which nourishes the 
embryo during its germination and subse- 
quent growth. Hence, in meroblastic ova, two kinds 
of vitellus are distinguished, the gemi-yolk, or germina- 
tive vitellus proper, and the food yolk, the former form- 
ing and the latter nourishing the eiiibiy’o.— Segmenta- 
tion of the vitellus. see segmentation — Vitellus fOT- 
matiVUS, fornuitiv© or true yolk. Bee morphi^dthus.— 
ViteUuS nutrltiVUB, food-yolk. See tropholecUhus. 

Vitez (\i'tek8), n. [NL. (Kivinus, 1690), < L. 
vitex, a^uus castus.] A genus of plants, of the 
order Vcrhenaeeai, type of the tribe Vitieese, it is 
characterized by medium-sized flowers, the corolla with 
a short tube and very oblique iivc-cleft or two-lipped limb 
(its forward lobe larger), by four usually exserted stamens, 
ami by a drupaceous fruit with a single four-celled nutlet. 
There arc about 76 speiies, widely dispersed throughout 
warm reglous, a few extending into temperate parts of Asia 
and southern Europe. They are trees or slirubs bearing op- 
posite leaves, which are commonly composed of three to 
seven digitate entire or toothed thin or coriarecais leaflets. 
The ilowors ore 
white, blue, vio- 
let, or yellowish, 
and form cymes 
which are louse 
and widely fork- 
ing. or short, 
dense, and sonie- 
tlines almost 
contracted into 
a head. The ge- 
nus Is somewhat 
aromatic ; sev- 
eral species are 
tender slmiibs 
cultivated un- 
der glass V. 

Agnus casttis, a 
deciduous shrub 
from Sicily and 
the AJediter- 
ranean, is culti- 
vated ill many 
forms, ns with va- 
riegated leaves, 
etc., under the 
names chaste- 
tree, Abraham' s- 
balin, hemp-tree, 
monk's pei^wr- 
tree, and espo- 
cliil 1 y ay mis castus (which see, u nd er agnus). V. trifolia is 
known ill Imlia as waVrf itep^mr. V. pubemens {V. arborea) 
of the East Indies is an evergreen reaching 5U feet in 
height^ known as tree-iitex. Many species produce a valu- 
able wooil, us Ugnwn-vitw, the lignum vlteo of Queens- 
land. ami V. capitata. the bols Idzaru of Trinidail, Guians, 
and Hrazil, or a duralde buildiiig timbcr, especially V. lit- 
f oralis, the New Zealand teak or puriri, which Is consid- 
ered indestructible in water. 'Hie last is a large tree 
sometimes 5 feet in diameter, hearing spreading branches 
of dull red hairy flowers an inch long. (Bee puriri, and 
New Xealami teak (under teak).) V. umbrosa of the West 
Indies is one of the trues known asJboxwovd or ftddlewood. 
vitialt (viHh'i-al), a. [< L. vitium, a fault, vice, 
+ -al.] Faulty; (•orrui)!; vicious. 

There Is nothing on it [the earth] that is of it which Is 
not become more vUial tlmn vital. 

Ben. T. Adams, Works, 1. 887. 

vitiate (visb'i-al), v. f. ; pret. and pp. vitiated, 
ppr. vitiating. [Formerly also viciaie; < L, vi- 
tiafus,-pp. of vitim'e (> It. riziare^Hp. Pg. ridar 
= F. vteier), make faulty, injure, spoil, corrupt, 
< vitium, a fault, imperiection : s<‘e lu’ccl.] 1. 
To render vicious, faulty, or imperfect; injure 
the quality or substance of ; cause to be defec- 
tive; impair; spoil ; corrupt : as, a v/fm/rdtasto. 

This beautcouH Maid [Venicelhath Iteen often attempted 
to be viciated. Howell, Letters, J. f. 80. 

WhtdcMome meats fonvitiateil stomack differ little or 
nutiiing from unwholesome. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 10. 

2. To cause to fail of cfTcct, eitiier in whole or 
ill part; render invalid or of no effect; destroy 
the validity or binding forc(^ of, as of a legal 
instrument or a transact ion; divest of legal 
value or authority; invalidate: as, any undue 
influence ex<;rted on a jury vitiates their Ver- 
dict; fraud vitiates a contract; a court is vi- 
tiated by the presence of unqualified persons 
sitting as memhers of it. 

The least defect of self-possession vitiates, in iny Judg- 
ment, the entire relation [frlcndsliipl. 

Emerson, Friendship. 

-SjUL 1. Pollute, Corrupt, etc. (see tainl^), debase, de- 
pwivo. 

vitiation (vish-i-a'shon), n. [< L. ritiaUo{n-). 
violation, corruption,* < vitiare, eoiTupt, vitiate : 
see vitiate.] The aet of vitiating. Bpociflcally — 

(а) Impairment ; corruption ; as, vitiation of llic blood. 

The strong vitiation of the German idiom with English 

words and expressions. Amer. Jtmr. PhUol., X. 816. 

(б) A rendering invalid or illegal : as, the vitiation of a 
contract or a <!ourt. 

Vitiator (vish'i-a-tor), n. [< L. vitiator, < viti- 
are, comipt, vitiate: see vitiate.] One who or 
that which vitiates. 
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You cannot aay In your profeaaloii Plui non vltlat ; ploa 
is the worat viHator and violator of the Muaea. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Southey and Poraon, ii. 

Viticese (vi-tis'e-e), n, pi. [NL. (Schauer, 1848), 
< Vitex {-ic-) 4- A tribe of gamopetaloue 

{ jlants, of the order Verbenaccm, it la character- 
aed by an ultimately centrifugal cymoae iiifloroacence 
compoaed of oppoaite diohotomoua cymea aggregated into 
a trfchotoraoua, thyreoid, pyramidal, or curymlioae pani- 
cle, and by an ovary witn the ovuloa laterally afnxed, 
commonly at drat imperfectly but aoon perfectly four- 
celled, drupaceoiie, and entire or fotir-lobed in fruit, uau- 
ally pulpy or deahy. the endocarp of four nutleta, or form- 
ing a ain^le four-celled nuUot. It includes 18 genera, of 
which VtUtx (the type), Sectoria, Pr^nna, CaUwarjM, and 
Clerodendron are the chief. Geungia of the Malay archi- 
pelago is exceptional in ite uaually five-celled ovary, and 
fruit with ten nutleta. The only member of the tribe with- 
in the United States is CaUioarpa Americam, the French 
mulberry. 

▼iticide (vit'i-sld), n. [< L. viUs, vino, + 

< omderey kill.] That winch injures or destroys 
the grape or vine ; a vino-i>est, as the phyllox- 
era. 

▼iticoloUB (vi-tik'o-liiH), a. [< L. mtiSf the 
vine, 4- eoleroj inhabit.] In hot. and zodl., in- 
babitiug or produced upon tho vine, as very 
many parasitic and saprophytic fungi and vari- 
ous insects. 

Viticnla (vi-tik'u-lji), w.; pi. viticulsB (-le). 
[NL.^ dim. of h. ritisiVme : see ntis,'] In 
a trailing stem, as of a cucumber. 

TiticulOBe (vi-tik'u-16s), a. [< viticula 4- -o.90.] 
In bot.f producing long, trailing, vine-liko twigs 
or stems; sarnnuitaceous. 

Viticniltural (vit-i-^kurt^-al), a. [< viticulture 
4- -al.~\ Of or pertaining to viticulture: as, 
vitieultural implements or treatises. 

Of the Auatrian-Hungurian empire Hungary, from a rift- 
eiUtural point of view, forma by far the moat important 
part. Encyc. lirU., XXIV. CIO. 

viticulturalist (yit-i-kul'tiir-al-ist), 71. [< viti- 

cultural 4- A vitieuiturist. Elect. Jicv. 

(Amer.), XIII. xviii. 4. [Rare.] 

Yltlculture (vit'i-kul-tur), 71. [< F. viticulture^ 

< L. vitisy vine, 4* euftura, culture.] The cul- 
ture or cultivation of tho vino, 
viticulturist (vit-i-kuFtur-isi), n. f< t^iticuU 
t7ire 4* -i>^.] One whose Vusiness is viticulture ; 
a grape-grower. 

To aid in thoae reaearchea, relations have already been 
opened with hoiticulturiata and viticulturtsU. 

Mure, XLin. 88. 

Vitiflora (vit-i-flo'ra), w. [NL. (Loach, 1816), 
< L. vitiffy vine, 4- flm (./(or-), flower.] A genus 
of chats: a stnet synonym of iSaxicola. Also 
called (Kn(i7ithe. 

VitillorinaB (vit''i-flo-i1'ne), 7i.pl. rNL., < Viti- 
flora 4* -t/w.] A subfamily of birds : synony- 
mous with S(ixicoH7m. 

vitiligo (vit-i-li'go), 7\. [NIj., < L. vitiUfjOy tet- 
ter.] A loss of pigment in one or more circum- 
scribed parts of tlie skin, with increase of pig- 
ment in the skin immediately about such 
patches. Also called acquired ieucode7'mia or 
leucopathia. 

Vitiligoidea (vit^i-li-goi'de-jl), w. [< L. vitiliflo, 
tetter, 4- -oideo.] A skin-disease characterized 
by yellowish patches or tubercles, situated usu- 
ally on the eyelids; xanthoma, 
vitnitigate (Vit-i-lit/i-gat), v. prot. and pp. 
vitilitigated, ppr. I'itilitigating, f < L. vililitigatuSy 
pj). of viHlitigorCy quarrel disgracefully, calum- 
niate, < vitimuy a fault, vice (see r/rcl), 4- liti~ 
quarrel : see litigate,'] Tt> contend in law 
litigiously, captiously, or vexatiously. Baileyy 
1 i 31 . 

vitilitigation (vit-i-lit-i-ga'shqn), 7i. [< viti- 

litigate 4- -ion.] Vexatious or quarrelsome liti- 
gation. 

It ii B moat toylsome taako to niii tlic wild g(X)ne ohaae 
after a well-breatli’d Oplnlonist; they delight in vitiliti- 
ffaUon. * N. Ward, Simple Ooblor, p. la 

I'll force you by right ratiocination 
I'o leave your vitUitiffation. 

S. Butievy Uudibraa, I. ill. 1262. 

VitiOBity (vish-i-os'i-ti), w.; pi. vitiosities (-tiz). 
[< L. ei7m^w7o(#-)j9, ’corruption, vice, < iutiosusy 
corrupt, vicious: see vicious.] The state of 
being vicious or vitiated; a corrupted state; 
depravation ; a vicious property. 

My untamed affections and confirmed tfitioHty makes 
mo daily do worse. Sir T. Browne, Keligio Medici, i. 42. 

ViHoHHeg whose nowness and monstrosity of nature 
admits no name. Sir T. Bnntnie, Rellgio Medici. 

VitioUBt, vitiottslyt, etc. Obsolete spellings of 

viciousy etc. 

VitiB (vrtis), w. [NL. (Malpighi, 1676; ear- 
lier by Brunfels, 1530), < L. vitiSy a vine, < rwjrc 
(V twist, wind : see witkCy withy. Hence (< 
L. viUs) ult. £. vtse^.] A genus of plants, iu- 
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eluding the grape, type of the order Vitacese or 
A mpelidacex. It is characterised by polygamodioeoious 
fiowera each with a cap of 6 coherent caducous petals. 
From COmiH, its tropical representative, It is further dis- 
tinguished by its conical or thickened (not subulate) style ; 
and from the other genera, as A7npelop»i8, the common 
Virginia creeper or American ivy, by its pyrifonn seeda 
1'here are about 80 species, natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere, chiefly within temperate regions. They are shrub- 
by climbers with simple or lobed leaves (rarely digitate, 
like Ampelopgis), and long branching tendrils produced 
opposite the leaves, and mso from the flower-stalk. The 
inflorescence is a thyrsus of inconspicuous flowei's. often 
ve !7 fragrant, usually greenish, and peculiar in the fall 
of the unopened petals without expansion. The fruit, a 
pulpy berry, is normally two-celled and with two to four 
seeds, to which the pulp adheres in tho American, but 
does not in the one or two Euiv>poan species. By Planchon 
(1872) the genus is divided into two sections— .Euettis, 
with a peculiar thin brown fibrous bark which soon sepa- 
rates and hangs in shreddy plates ; and Mtmadinia, con- 
sisting of V. rotundi/olia (V. vulpina), the muscadine, and 
V. Mutuoniana, the bird-grape of Florida, peculiar in ibeir 
closely adherent punctate bark, neiu'ly elliptical seeds, 
somewhat cyiiiose inflorescence, and unbranched tendrils. 
The most important species, V, vin\fera, Is the vine of 
southern and central Europe, known in America as the 
European, hoUhmiMy or California (/rape, native in Turkey, 
l^ersia, and Tatary, probably also in Greece and In the 
Himalayas, and now cultivated in the Old World from 
nearly 55° north to aliout 40° south latitude, soniotimcs 
up to the altitude of .8,000 feet. In England its fruit ripens 
In the open air only in favorable seasons, although in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries an inferior wine was there 
made from it. It grows in all soils, but best in those which 
are light and sravelly. Some individuals in warm climates 
have attained in centuries a trunk 8 feet in diameter. In 
the United States the climate is not favorable to it, except 
in (California. It is the source of thousands of varieties, 
obtained by propagation from seed. I'o continue tho ori- 
ginal variety in cultivation, propagation by layers, cut- 
tings, grafting, or inoculation is practised. (See vine and 
grape, ^so wine, rauwn, and currant.) The species are most 
abundant in the United States, there estimated by Munson 
at 28 ; they are especially numerous in Texas, which has 
12 spoGicB, or 8 as recognized by (’cmlter. The eastern 
United States is thought richer in useful species than any 
other part of tho world, 4 of the 8 Atlantic species having 
given rise to valuable cultivated varieties. Of these V. 
Labrueca, the common wild grape of the New England 
coast, extends from 
('anada through the 
Atlantic States to Ten- 
nessee, and from Japan 
to the Himalayas ; It is 
the source of tho Con- 
cord, Isabella, Cataw- 
biL Iona, lllaniL and 
other grapes, and some 
claim that an Asiatic 
hybrid between it and 
V. rotundMia\r&B the 
original of V. vinifera. 

V. e/coior (formerly in- 
cluded with V. /eeti- 
valis), the blue or win- 
ter grape, occurs from 
New York to Wiscon- 
sin and southward ; 
and V. oftitivalis, tlie 
summer grape, from 
Virginia to Texas. 

From these come the 
Delaware and the 
most promising native 
American rtsd-wlne 
grapes, as the (^ynthi- 
ana and Norton's Vir- 
ginia. V. riparia (U. 
jialmata), tho river- 
grape, is widely distx'ib- 
uted through all the 

Northern States and ('anada to (Colorado, and is the only 
Rocky Mountain species ; in cultivation it is extensively 
used ill France to supply phylloxera-proof stock for fine 
wino-produoing varieties of V. vinifera. Many other valu- 
able varieties have been formed from the American grapes 
by hybridizing with one another or with V. vinifera ; these 
hybrids are in general proof against the phylloxera, and 
include by far the host American table-grapes. The fourth 
North Atlantlo species, V. cordifolia, the frost-, chicken-, 
or possum-grajie, ranges from New York to Iowa and 
tho Gulf of Mexico, and la the most common of the 8 
species of Canada. It produoes small blackish or am- 
ber-colored fruit, sometimes used, after it has been 
touched by frost, for preserves. Among these species, 
V. riparia is readily distinguished by its leaves with a 
broad rounded basal sinus, and ita growing tips envel- 
oped with young undeveloped leaves, and V. cordifolia by 
leaves with botti sides smooth and shining. The other 
three have the upper surface dark-green and more or less 
rugose ; the lower In V. hieolor bluish with a bloom, in V. 
tegUoaliM dusty-flocculent, with short broad stipules, and 
in V. Labrtwea densely white or rusty with close tonien- 
turn, with long cordate stipules. I'hoir berries are mostly 
small — in F. hicolor and V. setHvalig apt to be astringent 
and white-dotted ; those of F. lAxbruaea and F. rctundi- 
fidia, tho fox-grapes, have a musky or foxy taste or odor 
(wsvtfox-grape). The latter, the muscadine or bullace grape, 
the source of the senppernong (which see), is the largest- 
fruited American species, and extends from Virginia to 
Texas, and from Japan to the Himalayas. Many otiun* 
Amorlcan species are quite local; 8 are confined to Flail- 
da, 7 mainly to Texas, as F. eandieans, the mustang or 
cutthroat grape, and F. monticola, the sweet mountain 
grape ; several others are n^ly restricted to the Missis- 
sippi valley, as F. einerea, the sweet winter grape, and V. 
rubra, an ornamental species. V. ArizoiUea, the oafion- 
grape of Arliena, and F. Girdiaua, of southern California, 
are small-fruited species ; F. Californica, the vanmee of 
the Indians, bears isxge dusters of purple fruit of rather 
pleasant flavor. V, Caribma Is tlie J amafea grape or waters 



Labrusca. 

a, inflorescence ; h, apex of branch 
with leavei. and tenitrilti ; c, leaf. 
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withe of the West Indies, Mexico^ and Ceatvol A^pziba. 
The only other American species not found in the United 
States is F. Btaneoii of the Sierra Madre. A^ew species 
are peculiar to Asia, 5 to Japan, China, and' India, F. 
AnMirenris to Siberia. The numerous tropical and south 
temperate WMcles formerly ascribed to vUis are now re- 
ferred to Cwsus, including 17 in Australia. Several in 
mountains of India and Java produce edible fruit; 8 ex- 
tend within the southern United States, 2 in Texas—the 
shrub V. bipinnata (now CisBus stana) and the ornamen- 
tal vine known as verba dd buey, V. (C.) incisa~and i 
in Florida, V. (C.) ncyoides, for which see china-root and 
bastard bryony (under bryony). 

Vitlert, w. An obsolete spelling of victualer, 
iltoe, n, [Tupi.] A Soutn American nocturnal 
monkey of the Berms NgctqnthectiSf as K.felimsy 
the eia. See douroucouli. 

Vitrea^, W. Plural of vitreum. 

^trea^ (vit're-a), m.jd/. [NL., neut. pi. of L. 
vi treusy of glass’: see vi treous.] A term used for 
antique glass vessels or fragments of the same. 
//. S. Cuming y J. A. A., X. 192. 
vitrella (vl-trel'k), w.; pi. Vitrellsp (-e). [NL., 
< vitretim 4- clim’.*-cf/a.] Same as rctinophora. 

Ommatidlum consists of two corneagen cells, four ei- 
trellse, and seven retinular cells. Amer. Nat, XXIV. 850. 

▼itrexnitet, n. An unexplained word which oc- 
curs in the following lines: 

She that helmed was in starke stoures. 

And wan by force ti>unes stronge and toures, 
filial on hir heed now were a viiremyte. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 882. 
[The early editions read avtremite, the Six Texts and Tyr- 
w'hitt read as here, and the Haiieian MS. has wyntennyte. 
Skeat conjectures that it means a ‘glass head-dress,^ as 
contrasted with a helmet. Nothing as yet really satis- 
factory has been proposed.] 

Vitreodentinal (vit'''ro-o-den'ti-nal), a. [< 
vitrcodentiHc 4- -aZ.] Of the character of vit- 
reodoutino; pertaining to vitreodentine. 
vitreodentine (vit''re-o-den'tin), 71, [< L. vitre- 
?/.«?, of glass, 4- E. dentine.] A variety of den- 
tine of particularly hard texture, as distin- 
guished from osteodeitUne and vasodenthie. 
Vitreo-electric (vit'''re-o-^-lek'trik), a. [< h. vi- 
trrus, of glass, 4* E. electric.] Containing or ex- 
hibiting positive electricity, or electricity simi- 
lar to that which is excited by rubbing glass. 
vitreosity(vit-re-OB'i-ti),9/. [< vitreous + -itj/.] 
Vitreousness. 

The pages bristle with ‘‘hard words,” some of which 
ore new to science. Vitreosity has an uncanny sound. 

Nature, XLl. 40, 

VitreoUB (vit're-us), a. and 7X. JCf. F. vitt'eux 
and Bp. vitreo = Pg. It. vitreo; < L. vitreuSy of 
glass, < vitrxm, glass, orig. ^vidtt'im, a transpa- 
rent substaiKUS < v'ldcrcy see: see vision. Cf. 
vitrinCy verrey etc.] I. a. 1. (!)f, pertaining to, 
or obtained from glass; resembling glass. — 2. 
Consisting of glass: as, a vitreous substance. — 
3. Resembling glass in some respects; glassy: 
thus, an object may be vtireoTis in its hard- 
ness, in its gloss, in its structure, etc. Specifi- 
cally, in armt. and zobl., vitrlform ; glassy; like glass— 
(a) in transparency, as a clear jelly may resemble glass ; 
hyaloid: as, the vureoits body or humor of the eye ; (J>) in 
translucency, thinness, or smoothness ; hyaline : as, aei'trr- 
ous shell ; (c) in litu'dness and brittleness : as, the vitre- 
ous tablets of tho skull ; (d) in mode of cleavage ; clean- 
cut : as, a vitreous fraoturo ; (e) in chemical composition ; 
siliciouB : as, a vitreous sponge.— Vltreous body of the 
eye, the pellucid gelatinous substance which fills about 
four fifths of the ball of the eye, behind the crystalline 
lens ; the vitreous humor or lens. See cut under eyel. — 
Vitreous degeneration, same as hyaline degejfwration 
(which see, under hyaline). — VltreoUB electricity, elec- 
tricity produced by rubbing glass, as distinguished from 
resinous electricity. See electricity. — VltreOUB hiunor Of 
the eax, the fluid filling the membranous labyrinth of 
tho car: same as endolymph.—yitrsous humor Of the 
eye, the vitreum.— Vitreous lens, the vitreous body of 
the eye : oorrelatod with crystaUine fens.— VitreoUS me- 
BOChorUB, Mesoctiorus vitreus, a hy- 
luenopterous hyiierparasite which was 
supposed to destroy the army-worm. 

—Vitreous mosaic, mosaic the tes- 
sene of which are of glass, especially 
in jewelry for person^ adornment, 
where it diiters from ciiamel work in 
that the pieces of glass are cut out 
cold, and inlaid like gems.— Vitre- 
ous silver. See stZver.— Vitreous 
sponge, a silioious sjionge; a glass- 
snonge: correlated with gdat incus, 
fibrous, and calcareous spoiy/e. See cut under 1 
—Vitreous structure, in lithol. Properly speaking, in 
a perfectly vitreous rock tlierc is an entire absence of 
structure, and of any appearance of individualization; 
such glassy material has no influence on polarized light. 
Inasmuch, however, as a perfectly vitreous condition is 
veiy rare, devitrification having almost always been begun 
at least, lithologists sometimes for convenience use the 
term structure in designatliig a rook as vitreous, or speak 
of a “vitreous structure.’ — Vltroous table (or tablet) 
Of the skulL See table, n., 1 (e).— Vltreous wartB of 
Uesoemet’B membrane, minute roundish transparent 
bodies frequently found near the border of Descemet’s 
membrane, on the posterior surface of the omiiea. 

II. 7t. The vitreous body of the eye. 
vitreoUBlieBS (vit'^’Us-ues), «. The state or 
quality of being vitreous; vitreosity. 
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vitrMmoe (vi-tres'gnB), n. r< vitre9cen{t) + 
.«•«.] The state of becoming glassy, or of grow- 
ing to resemble glass. 

vitresoent (vi-tres'ent), a, [< L. vltrum^ glass, 
•f-MCW*/.] Turning into glass; tending to be- 
come glass. 

vitresable (vi-tres'i-bl), a, [= F. vUresdhU; 
as vitre8o((ynt) + •ible,'} Capable of becoming 
glassy, or of being turned into glass. 

mreum (vit'rf-um), w. ; pi. vitrea (-ft). [NL., 
neut. of L. vitreus, glassy: see vitreous,’] The 
corpus vitreum, vitreous body, or vitreous hu- 
mor of the eye. See cut under ey/ci. 

vitric (vit'rik), a, [< L. vitrum^ glass, + 4c.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, glass or any 
vitreous material. 

vitriCS (vit'riks), n. [PI. of vitric: see 4c8.] 
1. Glass and glassy matei^ials in general.— 2. 
The study or history of glass and glass-manu- 
facture. Compare ceramics, 

^trifaction (vit-ri-fak'shou), n. [< L. vitrum, 
glass, 4r facm'ey'pi^. f actus, make, do: fac- 

tion,] 1. The art or operation of turning into 
glass. — 2. The act or process of becoming glass. 

Yitrifacture (vit-ri-fak'tur), n. [< L. vitrum, 
glass, -¥ factura, a making: see facturc,] The 
manufacture of glass. 

vitrifiability (vit-ri-fi-a-bil 'j-ti), n. [< ritrifia- 
hle + -ity (see -hility),'] The property of being 
vitrifiable. 

vitriflable (vit'ri-fi-a-bl), o. l<F.vitriiiahIe; 
as vitrify 4* -able,] Capable of being vitrified 
or converted into glass by heat and fusion : as, 
flint and alkalis are vitnHable vitriSiiM a col- 

ors. Bee color. 

vitrificable (vit-rif'i-ka-bl), a. [< vitrific{ate) 
4 -able,] Same as vitrifiable, [Rare.] 

Vitrificate (vit'ri-fi-kat), V. t,; nret. and pp.vR- 
rificated, ppr. vitrificating, [< Nh. ^vitrificatus, 
pp. of ^vitrificare, vitrify: see vitrify.] To 
vitrify. [Rare.] 

vitriflcation (vit^ri-fi-ka'shon), n. [< F. vitri- 
fication = Sp. vitrificacion = Pg. vitrificagdo = 
It. vitrijicazione ; as vitrificate 4- -ion.] Con- 
version into glass, or in general into a material 
having a glassy or vitreous structure. Some min- 
erala and moat rocks, when fused, are converted into n 
more or less perfect glass, or become vitrified. This is 
the case when the melted material cools rapidly ; but if 
cooled slowly more or less complete devitrification ta'nCH 
place, and a lithoid structure is the result. See deuitriji’ 
cation. 

vitrifiod (vit'ri-fid), JI. a. Converted into glass ; 
hence, by extension, partially coiivertea into 
glass, as having tho exterior converted into a 
glaze, or having the substance hard and glassy 
from exposure to heat: as, vitrified tiles Vitri- 

fied fort or wall, one of a type of early native defensive 
structures found in Scotland, Franco, etc., in which heavy 
walls of siliciou^ stone have been exposed to fire, with 
the result that they have f>ecome to some extent vitrified. 
There has boon much discussion as to whether this is an 
accidental result of the burning of wooden superstruc- 
tures or of later structures built aguinst the walls, or 
whether it is an effect sought purposely by the builders 
with the view of making the w^ls more Sfdid. Sec vUri- 
fication. 

^triform (vit'ri-ffirm), a. [< L. vitrum, glass, 
4 forma, form.] Having the form or appeur- 
aiieo of glass ; vitroous in appearance. 

vitrify (vit'ri-fi), v. ; pret. ana pp. vitrified, ppr. 
vitrifying. [< F. vitrifivr = Sp. Pg. vitrifimr = 
It. vitrificare, < '^’L.^vitrificare, < L. vitrum, glass, 
4 -ficare, < facere, make, do (see -fy).] I. trans. 
To convert into glass by the action of heat. Seo 
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lets and smooth or striate, the teeth differentiated into a 
mMian tricuspid one, lateral ones bicuspid or tricuspid, 
and marginal ones aculeate, unicospid, or bicuspid. The 
raeoies are numerous. Also VUrimnai, as a subfamily of 
Ltmactdm or of lidicidec. 

yifyinoid (vit'rl-noid), a, [< Vittina 4 -oid.] 
Like a glass-snail; resembling the Vitrinidse^ov 
related to them. 

Helioorion has a viirinoid shell. 

P. P. Carpenter, Lect on Mollusca (1861X p. 79. 

vitriol (yit'ri-pl), n, [Formerly also vihioll; 
< ME. vitriol, vitriolc, < OF. (and F.) vitriol ss 
Sp. Pg. It. vitriolo zu D. vitriool r= G. Sw. Dan. 
vitrioif < MIj, vitrioluni, vitriol, iieut. of vitri- 
ohis, var. of LL. vitreolus, of glass, glass, dim. 
of L. viti'eus, of glass: seo vitreous.] Sulphuric 
acid, or one of many of its compounds, which in 
certain states have a glassy appearance. * 
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Vitruvian (vi-trfi'vi-an), a. [<L. Vitruvius (see 
def.) 4* -an.] Of or’ pertaining to Marcus Vi- 
truvius Pollio, a Homan architect of the latter 
part of tho first century n. c., the author of 
an important treatise oii architecture, which, 
although its statements ean be accepted only 
after careful criticism, preserves much that la 
valuable regarding Greek and Homan art. — 
Vitruvlan scroll, an architectbral ornament named after 
Vitruvius, consisting of a series of convoluted scrolls, of 


Cered pokets, sal peter, vitrude. 
r, l*rol. to" * *■ 


Chaucer, 


. n. intrans. To become glass ; bo converted 
into glass. 

Chymists make vessels of animal substances calcin’d, 
which will not vitrify in the fire. 

Arbuihnci, Aliments, iv. 1 1. 

Vitrina (vi-tri'na), n. [NL. (Drapiez, 1801), 
< L. vitrum, glass: see vitreous.] 1. The typi- 
cal genus of Vitrinidse, having a very thin, doli- 
^e, and transparent shell; glass-snails, as F. 
fmlucida, V. limpida, etc.— 2. [i. c.] A glass- 
snail of this genus. 

Vitrine ( vit'rin), n. [< F. vitrine, < vitre, window- 
glass, < L. vitrum, glass.] A show-case ; a case 
or inclosure of glass for the displajr of delicate 
articles, whether in a museum, a private house, 
or a shoxi. 

Mwy caskets and vases are in upright vitrina standing 
I the floor, while numerous larger works are in wall 
Athenecum, No. 8207, p. 4«0. 

yitiaiida (vi-trin'i-d§), n, pi. [NL., < Vitrina 
4 -ids?.] A family of monotrematous geophi- 
lous puunonif erouB gastropods, typified by the 
^nus Vitrina; the glass-snails. They have tho 
•beU heUotform, very thin, too small to contain the ani- 
mal, and of a few rapidly enlarging whorls ; the jaw rib- 


on 

cases. 


to Canon's Yeonmn’s T»le, 1. 250. 

Blue vitriol, copper vitriol, hydrous copper sulphate. 
When found In nature, it is called chalcanthite or 
site. Elixir of Vitriol. Soorimr.— Oreen vitriol, same 
as copperas; in mineral., the species melanterite.— Lead 
Vitriol. Same as angleeite. - Nickel vitriol, hydrated 
nickel sulphate; in mineral., the spocies morenosito. — 
Oil of vitriol, concentrated sulphuric arid.— Red iron 
Vitriol, in mineral., samo as botryogen.— Red Vitriol, 
fa) A sulphate of cobalt ; in mineral., the species bieber- 
Ite. Aim CBlled cobalt-vitriol. (6) Ferric sulpnatc: samo as 
cclcothar. Also called vitriol of JIfars.— Roman Vitoiol, 
copper sulphate, or blue vitriol.— Salt of Vitriol, sine sul- 
nhate.— Wnite or ainc vitriol, hydrated zinc sulphate ; 
In mineral., the species goslarite. 
vitriolate (vit'ri-o-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. va- 
riolated, ppr. vitriolating. [< vitriol 4 -ate*^.] 
To convert into a vitriol, as ironxiyritps by the 
absorption of oxygen, which reduces the iron 
to an oxid, and the sulphur to sulphuric acid. 
Thus, the snlphid of iron when vitrlolatod becomes sul- 
phate of iron, or green vitriol. Also viiriolize, 
^trlolate(vit'ri-6-lat),a. [<vitriolat(',v.] Con- 
vf'rted into a vitriol or a sulphate. 
Vitriolation (vit^ri-o-la'shpn), n. [< vitriolate 
4* -ion.] The act or xirocess of converting into 
a vitriol or a sulphate. Also vUriolizatiou. 
Yitriolic (vit-ri-orik), a. [= F. viiriolitpic = 
Sp. vitriolico = Pg. It. viiriolico; as vitriol 4 
-ic.] 1 . Of or pertaining to vitriol ; havi ng tho 

properties of vitriol, or obtained from vitriol. 

We were fain to have recourse to tho rum, a hon id, vi7- 
riolie beverage, which burned our throats and stomachs 
like molted lead. B. Taylor, Northern ’Travel, p. Hid. 

2. Biting; caustic; very severe or censorious. 

Sensitive to his vitriolic criticism. 

0. IT. Uotmee, Account of tlie Composition of “ Th‘* Last 

I Leaf." 

Vitriolic acidt, an obsolete name for oil of vitriol, or sul- 
phuric acid —vitriolic ether, sulphuric other, 
vitrioline (vit'ri-o-lin), a. [< vitriol 4- -/wrl.] 
Of, pertaining to*, or resembling vitriol ; vit- 
riolic. 

A spring of a vitrioline taste and odour. 

Fuller, Worthies, yorkshiro, III. 31W. 

Tho Air and Weather dissoiving the Stones, the Rain 
falling upon them carries away with it the Vitrioline J uice 
or Salt diBBolved. Hay, Faig. Words (cd. Hi91), p. llws. 

vitriolizable (vit'ri-pl-I-za-bl), a. [< viiriolize 
4 -abU.] Capable of beiiig converted into a 
vitriol. 

vitriolization (vit^ri-ol-i-za'shon), n. r= 
vitriolisatiou = Sp. vitriolizaciou ; as ritriolize 
4 -atiou.] Samo as vitriolation. 
vitriolize (vit'ri-pl-lz), v. t. ; nret. and pp. rit- 
riolizcd, ppr. vitriolizing, [= vitrioUzar; as 
vitriol 4 -izc.] 1. Same as vitriolale. — 2. To 
poison or injure with vitriol. 

The Jury did not believe that the child from tho same 
motive vitriolized himself. 

Daily NewH (London), March 16, 1886. (Encyc. Diet.) 

vitriolousf (vit'ri-pl-us), a. [< vitriol 4 -of<6’.] 
(’ontaining vitriol *;’ vitriolic. 

Vltro-di-tnna (vit'rd-di-tre'nji), n. [It. : vitro, 
glass; di,of; frbm, lace, galloon.] Lacework 
glass, especially that in which the white threads 
are crossed at an angle forming lozenge-shaped 
compartments, every one of which, in some 
specimens, contains a small air-bubble. Com- 
pare retumlated glass, under glass. 

Vitrophyre (vit'ro-fir), n. [< L. vitrum, glass, 
4- (por)phyr{ites), ponihyry.J Tho name given 
by Vogelsang to a subdivision of the porphyritic 
rocks in which the ground-mass consists ex- 
clusively of a glassy magma. See granophyre. 
Vitrophjn4c (vit-r6-fir'ik), a. [< vitrophyre 4* 
4(\] ( Jouhisting of, or having the characters of, 
vitrophyre. 

Among the pyroxenic rocks the most noticeable varie- 
ties are the labradorlte-andesltes, the pyroxene-andesites 
— of which bfith "trachyUdd” and **vUrophyric" forms 
occur. FAffof. May., XXIX. 288. 



Vitruvian Scroll.— From CuIhxzo Fesaro, Venice. 

fanciful and varied effect. It frequently occurs in friezes 
of the Composite order. 

vitry (vit'ri), n. A fine kind of canvas, for 
iimking x^aulins and jwwder-clotlis. Farrow, 
Mil. Eneyo., I. 361. 

vitta (vit'ji), n , ; pi. vHt» (-e). [NL., < L. vitta, 

a bjind, a ’fillet, < vierc, bend or twist together, 
Xdait.] 1. A headband, fillet, or garland; specifi- 
cally, among the ancient Greeks and Romans, a 
band or fillet used as a dec- 
oration of sacred 
or things, as of jiriests, 
victims, statues, and al- 
tars. — 2. One of the in- 
fnlro or laj^pids of a miter. 

— 3. In bot., an <»il-tube, 
or receptacle for oil, fonml 
in the fruits of most Vm- 
bvllifvrw. They arc longi- 
tudinal canals or tiilH's filled 




striped longitudinally, 
vlttlet, An obsolete sx)ening of victual. 
vitular (vit'u-ljlr), U- [< L. vitulu.s, a calf: see 
real.] Of or pertaining to, or eoiinected with, 
calves.- Vitular or vltularv apoplexy, apoplexy oc- 
cnniiig in cowm dining parturition. — VltUlar or vitulaiy 
fever. Same us vitular apoplexy. 
vitulary (vit'u-la-ri), a. Harne as vitidar. 
vitulino (vit'u-lin), a. [< L. vitulinus, of or 
pertaining to a calf or veal, < vitulus, a calf: 
see veal.] 1. Of or pertaining to a calf or 
veal. 

If a double allowance of vituline liralns deserve such 
honor | to be exhibited as a wonder as a double-headed 
culfl, liicro are few commentators on Shakespeare that 
would have gone afoot. 

Lowell, Among my Ilortks, Ist scr., p. 167. 

2. Like a calf in some respect: as, the rituline 
seal, tho common harbor-seal, Phora rituHna. 
Vituperable (vi-tn'pe ra-bl ), a. [ < M K. vitnper- 
ablc, < OF. vituperable = Sp. vituperable = Pg. 
vituprravel = It. vitupcrabitc, < li. vitupcrabilis, 
blaraable, < vituperare, blame: noe vituperate.] 
Deserving of or liable to viln])cration ; cen- 
surable; blameworthy, t'arton. 
vituperate (vi-tu'pe-rat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
vituperated, jipr. vituperating. [< L. vitnperalus, 
pp. of rituncrare (> It. vituperare. = Pg. 8p. vi- 
tuperar = F. vituperer), blame, censure, < vitiuin, 
fault, defect, 4 par are, furnish, provide, con- 
trive.] To address abusive language to; find 
fault with abusively; abuse verbally; rate; 
objurgate. 

The incensed priests . . . continueii to raise their voices, 
vitujmrating each other in had Latin. 

Scott, Ivanlioe, xxxiii. 

The F.arl [ Leicester] hated Norris more bitterly than be- 
fore, and was perpetually vituperating him. 

MoUey, Hist. Netlierlands, II. 614. 

= 83m. To revile, vilify, berate, upbraid, rail at. Tlie per- 
son or creature vituperated is directly addressed. 

vituperation (vi-tu-po-ra'shon), ». [< OF. F. 

vituperation = Sp. vihiperaHon = Pg. vitupe- 
ruf^ao =r It. viiuperazione, < L. vitup(:ratio{n-), 
blame, censure, < vituperare, blame: see vitu- 
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perate. ] The act of vituperating ; censure with 
abusive terms; abuse; railing. 

When a man bocomea untractable and inacceaaible by 
flercenoBS and pridt;, then vUuperatian comes upon him, 
and privation of honour folUtws him. 

Donm^ Uist. Suptuagint (1633), p. Ifif*. 
sByn. Objurgation, scolding, reviling, upbraiding. 

vituperative (vi*tu'po-ra-tiv), a. [=: It. rUupr- 
rativo; as vituperate '^ -ive,^ Serving to vitu- 
perate ; containing or expressing abusive cen- 
sure; abusive. 


As those Cleopatra barges floated along with their soft 
burden, torrents of vituperative epithet were poured upon 
them by the rough children of Meptune. 


w. Ware, Zoiioblii, I. a. 

eSyxL Opprobrious, scurrilous. 

Vituperatively (vi-tu'pe-ra-tiv-li), adr. In a 
vituperative manner ; witli vitup<^ration ; abu- 
sively. 

' vituperator (vi-tu'pe-ra-tpr), 71, [= 8p. I*g. 
vituperador = It. viiuperat'orr, < Ij. vituperator^ 
a blamcr, a censurer, < vituperfnr^ blame: see 
vituperate,'] One who vituperates; one who 
censures abusively ; a rnprehonder; a revilor. 


The election of Luttroll, one of tlu' flcrcost vituperaUn 
of the City dcniocruts. JjecJnj, Kng. in IHtlt Cent, xiii. 


VituperioUSt (Vi-tu-]»e'ri-us), a, [Irreg. < vitu- 
per{ate) + -i-oiof.] (\)nstituting or conveying 
vituperation; (iisgracel’nl. [Rare.] 


A vt'tuperiffiM and vile name. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 0. (Latfiam.) 


Viure (ve'ur), V, f()I\ viure,] In /<rr., a very 
slender btyid or ribl)on which may cross the field 
in any direct ion, and as to the width ami char- 
acter of whi«*)i rnucli liberty is allowed. Thus, a 
viure fielndff in hmd may bo n ribbon curved like the line 
nobiily, and having a general direction bendwlsc. Also 
toiure and vmnV. 

Viuva (vyd'vji), a. A scorfimnoid fish, Sehaftto- 
den (Sebaittosomus) ovaliSj one of the rockfishes 
of the coast, of ('lalifornia, whore it is found in 
deep water, and is not common . The body is deep, 
with almost oval proHle ; the color Is olivaceous tinged with 
light reii, especially on the urulor parts, and variouHly spot- 
ted with black botli on the body and on the 11ns ; the length 
attained is a foot or more. 

viva (vo'vil), wtrrj, [It. (= F. vive)^ (long) 
live, lid pers. sing. impv. of rivere^ < L. vivere^ 
live.] An Italian exclamation corresponding to 
the Fromdi vwe, ‘long live.’ Often used sub- 
stantively: as, t.he vivaa of the crowd. 

Whereat the popular exultation drunk 
With indrawn viva» the whole sunny air, 

While through the iniirmining windows rose and sunk 
A cloud of kerchiefed hands. 

Mre. JJrowmnff, (’osa Cuidi Windows, i. 

vivace (ve-vil'clie), a, [It., = E. vivacious,] 
In musiCj lividy : noting jiassages to be rendered 
with rapidity of pace and brilliancy of style. 
The town is used either ahsolntely or to qual- 
ify indications of jiacc’, as altajro vivace, 

vivacious (vi- or vi-va'shns), a. [= F. vivace 
= Hp. Pg. 7nvaz = It. rivav(\ < E. rivax (rmm-), 
livelv, quick, eager, also tenacious of life, long- 
lived, < rirm*, live: see vivid,] 1. Having 
vigorous powers of life; long-lived; tenacious 
of life. 


Though we Hhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
equability of heab they will never be able to pnivc that 
therefore men would be so vimeious us they would have 
US believe. JienUey. 

’Tis in the Seventh .d^.neid — wliat, the Eighth? 

Right — thanks. Abate - though the (Christian 's dumb, 
The Latinist ’s vivaciom in you yet ! 

Jirowninff, Ring and Book, II. 290. 

2 . Lively; active; sprightly in temper or con- 
duct; procoediug from or characterized by 
sprightlinoss. 

People of a more ctaactcuB temper . . . [than] mere Hoi- 
landers. Howell, Forreine Travell (ed. Arher), p. 62. 

Here, if the poet liad not been mvaoiam. 

Steele, Spectator, Mo. 43. 
eSyn. 2. Animated, brisk gay, rneny, jocund, light- 
hearted, Bfiortive, frolicsoim). See animation. 
vivaciously (vi- or vi-va'shus-li), adv. In a vi- 
vacious manner; with vivacity, life, or spirit, 
vivaciousness (vi- or vi-va'shus-nes), n. If. The 
state of being long-lived ; longevity. 

Such their . . . vivanousnene they outlive most men. 

Fuller, Wortliies, DevoiiKhlro, I. 399. 

2 . The state or character of being vivacious; 
vivacity; liveliness. Ihtileif, 1727. 
Vivacissimo (ve-vU-chis'i-mo), a, [It., superl. 
of vivace: see r/rncc.] lu music, vviry lively: 
noting passages to bo remiored with great ra- 
pidity and brilliancy. 

vivacity (vi- or vi-vas'i-ti), w. [< F. vimeiU sr 
8p. vivacidad = Pg. rivacidade = It. viracitt), < 
L. vivacita{t-)s, vital force, tenacity or vigor of 
life, < vivax (civac-), livelv, tenacious of life: 
uee vivacious.] If. Vital force; vigor. 


Aire, . . . of all the Elements the most noble, and full- 
est of vivaeUie and liuelyhood. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 166. 

2f. Tenacity of life; hence, length of life; lon- 
gevity. 

James Sands of Horbom ... in this county is most 
remarkable for his for he lived . . . 140 years. 

Fuller, Worthies, Staffordshire, 111. 140. 

3. Liveliness of manner or character; spri^ht- 
liness of temper or behavior; animation; life; 
briskness; cheerfulness; spirit. 

Heat and vivacity in age is an excellent composition for 
husinesB. Bacon, Youth and Age. 

It is remarkable that those who want any one sense 
possess the others with greater force and vivacity, 

Steele, Spectator, Mo. 4. 

Memory even lu early childhood never functions alone; 
... It is or appears to be essentially connected with the 
vivacity of the perceptions and the exactitude of the judg- 
ments. B. Perez, quoted in Mind, XII. 284. 

4. That which is vivacious ; a vivacious act or 
saying. [Rare.] 

“Jacques Damonr,” ... in spite of atem vivaMtie* of 
speech, 18 a play with which the censure, escape which 
is a principal olijeot of the Thdatre LiVire, would not dream 
of meddling. Athenmum, Mo. 3198, p. 189. 

sSintl. 8. Life, lAvelinese, etc. Sec animation, 

vivaudidre (ve-voh-di-ar'), 7t, [F., fern., of ?>/- 
vnndicr = Sp. luvandero = Pg. vivandeiro, < It. 
vivandicre, a sutler, <,vivauda, tooi\i seoviawd.] 
A woman attached to French and other con- 
tinental regiments, who sells provisions and 
liquor. Vlvandi6res still exist in the French army, but 
the uniform, which was generally a inodilled form of that 
of the regiment, has been abandoned by order. 

vivarium (vi-va'ri-um), n. ; pi. vivanums, viva- 
ria (-umz, -jl). [< L. vivarium, an inelosure in 

which game, hsh, etc., are kepi alive, < vivtis, 
living, alive, < vivcrc, live : see vivid,] A place 
where animals of any kind are kejit alive in 
their natural state as far as jiossible ; a vivary ; 
a zoological iiark. A vivarium may be adapted to all 
kinds of animals; one for special purposes may bo colled 
by a particular iianie. A place for fish, etc., is an apw- 
rium (of which Hit* geiiorio opimsite is terrarium)-, for 
birds, an aviary; for frogs, a ranarium; for molltisks, a 
maUery, etc. A vivarium in itopulur language takes Hr 
name from the animals kept in it, as jtiyyery, itennery, etc. 

There is also udjoiniiig to It a vivarium for estriges, jMsa- 
cocks, swarms, cranes, etc. Fvelyn, Diary, Nov. 17, 1644. 

vivary ('Id'va-ri), 71.; pi. tdrarics (-riz). [< L. 
vivarium: hc'ci vivarium,] A vivarium. [Rare.] 

The garden has every variety, hills, dales, rocks, grooves, 
aviaries, vivaries, fuuntaines. Evelyn, Diai’y» Oct. 22, 1644. 

Tliat cage and vivary 
Of fowls and beasts. 

Bonne, iTogross of the Soul, iii. 

vivat (vi'vat), 7t. [= F. rival (as L.), also vhw 

= It. Sp. Pg. 7Hva ; < L. rival, .‘Id pors. sing. prog, 
siibj. of viverc, live: see vivid. Cf. viva, phvA] 
All exclamation of applause or joy; a viva. 

Twenty-sovcii millions travelling on such courses, with 
gold Jingling In every jiockot, with vivats heaven high, 
are incessantly advancing ... to the tlmi laud’s end. 

Carlyle. 

viva voce (Vi'va vO'se). [L., by or with the 
living voice: tdvd, abl. sing. fern, of virus, liv- 
ing; voce, ahl. sing, of vox, voice: geo voice.] 
By word of moutli; orally. It is sometimes 
used attributively : as, a t'iva voce vote. 

The king's attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg'd on the examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses; which the duke desired 
To have brought vivd voce to his face. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., li. 1. 18. 

Nothing can eiiunl a viva-voce examination for trying a 
candidate's knowledge in the contents of a lung history or 
philosophical treatise. The Nation, XLVIII. 306. 

Vivda, n. See vifda. 

■vlvc^ (viv), a. *[< F. vif, fem. tnve, lively, 
quick, < L. virus, alive, < rivet'e, live: see idvid,] 
If. Lively ; vivid; vivacious; forcible, BacoJi, 
War with Spain. 

Mot that I am able to express by words, or utter by elo- 
quence, the vive image of my own inward thankfulness. 

WUson^s James I. (Fares.) 

2. Bright; clear; distinct. [Scotch.] 

•vive- (vdv), i7itcrj. [F. (= It. iHva), 3d pers. 
sing. impv. of viire, live : see viva, Long 

live: as, vive le rot, long live the king; vhr fa 
haf/atcllc, success to trines or sport. 

vivelyt (viv'li), adv. [< vive^ + -ly^.] In a 
vivid or lively manner. 

Wliere statues and Joves acts were vivelu limn'd. 

Marston, Sophonisba, iv. 1. 

A thing vively presented on the stage. . 

•B. JonMt, Magnetic Lady, ii. 1. 

■vivencyt (vl'yen-si), 11 . r< L. vivc7i{U)s, ppr. 
of vi'verc, liver, -cy.] Manner of living. 

Although not in a distinct and indisputable way of ei- 
«eney. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., it. I, 
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▼ivertt, **• [ME., < OF. e<e<er, < L. a 

vivarium : see vivanum,] A vivarium. 

And before the Mynstre of this Ydole is a in 

maner of a gret Lake fulle of Watre : and there in Pil- 
grymes casten Gold and Sylver, Perles and precyous 
Stones, with outen iiombre, in stede of Ofl^ges. 

MandevUle, Travell^ p. 174. 

Viverra (vi-ver'ii), n, [NL., < L. viverra, a fer- 
ret.] A Linneaii genus of carnivorous quadru- 

S eds which contained 6 species (now placed in 
iffereiit modem families), and which has by 
successive restrictions been confined to the true 
civets as the type of the family Vive7ridsp. See 
cuts under civet-cat and tangalung. 

ViverridSB (vi-ver'i-de), n,%d, [NL., < Viverra 
+ -idm,] A family of carnivorous mammals, 
of the eeluroid or feline series of the Hssiped 
Fcrm, typified by the genus Viverra, The family 
has been made to cover a miscellaneous assortment of 
animals, such as the coatis and bassarids of the Now 
World, some of the MustelidaB, the kinkajou (C«m>2«pte8), 
the Cryptoproctidat, etc. Excluding all these, the Viver- 
ridm constitute a natural and very extensive and diversi- 
fied family of small cat-like or weasel-likc carnivorous 
quadrupeds, digitigrade, or almost plantigrade, generally 
with long, low body, short legs, long and sometimes pre- 
hensile or curly tiul, and long, sharp snout, and for the 
most part provided with i>eculiar anal glands secreting 
the suDstaiice called civet or a similar product. All the 
Viveiridee belong to the Old World, in the warmer parts of 
which their genera, species, and individuals abound. Their 
nearest relatives are the hyenas. In the mluroid series 
(see jElvroidea) the Viverridee are distinguished by the 
number of their teeth, which are thirty-four to forty, there 
being on each side of the upper jaw two molars (excep- 
tionally one)^ f<»ur premolars (exceptionally three), one ca- 
nine, and three incisors ; and on each side of the under jaw 
two molars, four premolars (exceptionally three), one ca- 
nine, and three incisors ; the upper molars and the back 
lower molar are tuborculate. The Vivemdee fall naturally 
into two main divisions, bused primarily upon certain cra- 
nial characters, and distinguished outwardly by the arched 
toes and sharp retractile claws of the one section, as con- 
trasted with the straight toes and ]»lunt claws of the other : 
these are respectively styled /elvropod or cat-footed, and 
cjfnojiod or dog-footed. The former is the viverrine sec- 
tion in strictness, the latter the herjiOBtine section ; each 
has several subfainilies. (a) To the viverrine section belong 
the typical civets and genets, forming the subfamily Fttvr- 
rinat; the prionodons, ; the galidians, Ga- 

lidiinee; the palm-cats or paradoxures, with curly tails, 
Paradoxurimr ; the bint urongs, Arctictidina ; the hemi- 
gales, Jlemiyalinee ; and the cyiiogalos, Cynogalinm, (8ee 
cuts under civet-cat, Cynoyale, Oalidietix, yenet, musany, 
namiinc. and tanyalung.) (h) To the hcipestine seccion 
belong the numerous ichneumons, mongooses, etc., form- 
ing the restricted Herpestinsp, of which upward of 12 gen- 
eni and many species are known ; the cynictls, Cynicti- 
ditur; the Jihinof/alina ; and the suricates, CroHsarchinw. 
(See cuts under Cynictis, ichneunum, and Suricata.) In all, 
there are some 30 genera of Viverridie, of 11 subfamilies 
of 2 sections. Besides funiishing the civet of commerce, 
the Viverridee take the place of ordinary cats and weasels 
in destroying 'smallor vermin, and some of them are of 
the greatest service, owing to their destruction of venom- 
ous reptiles, crocodiles’ eggs, etc. 
viverriform (vi-ver'i-ffirm), a. [< L. viverra, 
forrot, + forma, form.] Vivorripe in form 
fiTid Btrucinre: notiiif? tbe largo Beries of Old 
World quadrupeds of the families Viverridic and 
JCuplcridse. 

Viverrln® (viv-o-ri'no), n. pi, [NL., < Vivc7*ra 
H- -ime.] A division of Vivrrridiv. (a) Broadly, 
one of two subfainilies of Viverrida, the other being Her- 
pestin/e, distinguishing the civets, genets, etc., from the 
ichneumons, etc.; the cat-footed Viverrida, as distin- 
guished from the dog-footed series of the same, (b) Nar- 
rowly, one of 11 subfamilies of Viverrida, including only 
the civets and genets proper, of the genera Viverra, Viver- 





rieula^ and Oenetta, having the body comparatively ro- 
bust and cat-like, and the molars 2 alK>ve and 1 below on 
each side. See also cuts under dvet-eat, genet, and tango- 
lung. 

'Vivearrine (la-ver'in), a, and n. [< NL. viverri- 
nus, < L. viverra^ a ferret: Bee mverra,] L a. 
Of or pertaining to the Viverridse ; viverriform 
in a proper sense ; more particularly, belong- 
ing to the Viverri7m ; not berpestine.— yiyenliie 
oai, the wagati, Fedie viverrina of India, a true cat.— Vl- 
verrine dasyure, a variety of Dasyurvs maugei of South 
Australia and Tasmania. 

n. n. A member of the VivertidsBy and espe- 
cially of tbe ViverritiiF, 

Also viverrin. 


viTOtS (vfi'vtoi), n, pi [< F. vivrea, proyiaiong, 
live, <L.«)i.uwv, live. Ct.viufid.'i Food; 
eatables; victuals. [Scotch.] 

1 oonld never awajr with raw oatmeal, alockened with 
water, in all my life. Gall it drammock or crowdie, or 
just what ye list, my viven must thole fire and water. 

Scott, Pirate, v. 

vives ( wz), w. pi [Also coiTuptly fives ; short- 
ened ^om avivesy < OF. avives, also vivesy a dis- 
ease of horses, < Sp. avivasy adivas = Pg. adihe 
(c£. It. vivolCy ML. mvolm). a disease of animals, 
< At. addhibay < aly the, 4* dhihay she-wolf.] A 
disease of animals, particularly of horses, and 
more especially of young horses at grass, lo- 
cated in the glands under the ear, where a tu- 
mor is formed which sometimes ends in sup- 
puration. 

Vive», “Certaine kirnels growing under the horaseB 
eare.” Topadl, 1607, p. 860. (UalliweU.) 

Vivlani’s problem. See problem. 

vivianite (viv'i-an-it), w. [Named after J. H. 
Viviatiy an .English metallurgist.] In mincral.y 
a hydrous phosphate of iron protoxid, occurring 
crystallized, also cleavable, massive, fibrous, 
and earthy, nearly colorless when altered, but 
on exposure becoming blue or greem. The earthy 
variety, called Wwe iron earth or naUve t*ruman blut‘, is 
sometimes used as a pigment. 

vivid (viv'id), a. [< L. rividns, animated, spir- 
ited, < viverCy live, akin to vita, life, Gr. p/of, 
life, Skt. -/.yM;, live: see vital and gniclc.^ 1. 
Exhibiting the appearance of life or freshness; 
animated; bright; clear; lively; fresh; strong; 
intense : as, the vivid colors of the rainbow ; the 
vivid green of fiourishing vegetables. 

Tho fullest and most vivid coloui's. 

Newton, Opticks, I. ii. lo. 
Vivid was the light 

Which flashed at this from out the other’s eye. 

Wordsu'oHh. 

All yielding is attended with a less vivid consciousness 
than resistance. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 18. 

A good style is the vivid expression of clear thinking. 

lUixley, Pop. .Sci. Mo , XXIX. 401. 

2. Producing a distinct and strong impression 
on tho mind; presented to the mind with ex- 
ceptional clearness and force ; of a mental fac- 
ulty, having a clear and vigorous action. 

Where the genius is bright, atid tiie imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may l»e too much neglected and 1' sc 
its improvement. WatU, Improvement of the Mind, i. 17. 

J‘ope, whose vivid genius almost persuaded wit to re* 
nounce its proper nature and become poetic. 

howeU, New Princeton Rev., I. Ifi9. 

Huinewhere in the list of our imaginations of absent 
feelings there must be found the vioidest of all. 'Ihese 
optical repro4luctions of riial form are the vividest of all. 

W. James, Prin. of J’sychol., II. 26(). 
-Svn. 1. Lucid, striking, lustrous, luminous, vigorous. 

Vividlty (vi-vid'i-ti), ?<. f< vivid + -//y.] 1. 
The character or state of being vivid; vivid- 
ness. [Rare.] 

strength of attention, clearness of discernment, ampli- 
tude of comprehension, vivid it g and rajddity of iinaginit- 
lion. BenJthain, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vi. 12. 

2t. Vitality. 

The withdrawing of competent meat and drink from 
tho l)ody . . . makes way for dryness, whence the kindly 
heat (which, like otlier Are, might bo a good servant, 
must needs be an ill master), getting more than due and 
wonted strength, . . . turns on that substantial vividity, 
exsiccating and consuming It. 

Jiev. T. Adams, Works, I. 430. 

vividly (viv'id-li), adv. In a vivid manner; so 
as to be vivid, in any sense. 

vividness (viv'id-nes), n. Tho property of be- 
ing vivid, in any sense ; vividity. 

All great steps in science require a peculiar distinctness 
and vividness of thought in the discoverer. WhemU. 

Vivific (vi-vif 'ik), a. [= F. vivifique = 8p. riri- 
Jieo = Pg. It. vmfieoy < LL. virificiiSy making 
alive, quickening: see vivify.'] Giving life; re- 
viving; enlivening; vivifying. [Hare.] 

Without whose fthe sun’s] salutary and vivific beams all 
motion . . . would speedily cease, and nothing be left 
here below but darkness and death. 

Bay, Works of Creation, i. 

Viviilcal ( vi-vif 'i-kal), a. [< vivific + -a^.] 
Same as vivijw. 

vivificant (vi-vif 'i-kant), a. [= OP. vivifiant = 
Sp, Pg. vivificantCy K LL. vivifican(U)8y ppr. of 
vivificareymake alive : see vivify.] Vivific ; vivi- 
fying. Mollandy tp. of Plutarch, p. 685. 

viyificate (vi-vif 'i-kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. vi- 
vifioatedy ppr. vivificating, [< LL. vivifieatus, 
Pp. of vivmcarey make alive: see vivify.] 1. 
To give life to; animate; vivify. [Rare.] 

With his understanding fi«e to think of other things, 
at God vivificates andactnates the whole world, being 
wholly free to contemplate himself. 

JOr. H. More, Philosophic Cabbala, 1. 
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2. In old chem.y to restore or reduce to the nat- 
ural state or to the metallic state, as a sub- 
stance from a solution or a metal from an 
oxid; revive. 

’Viyification (viv^i-fi-ka'shqn), w. [< F. vivifica- 
tion ss Sp. vivificacion:=Ve:’.’vivifica^doz=lt, vivi- 
ficazionCy < LL. vivijicatio{n-)y a making alive, 
a quickening, < vivificarv, pp. vivificaUiSy make 
alive : see vivify f] 1 . The act of vivifying, or 
the state of being viviiied; the act of giving 
life ; revival. [Rare.] 

Tho nature of vivifleation is best Inquired in creatures 
bred of putrefaction. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 096. 

Sub. And when comes vivijication? 

Face. After luortiAcation. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, II. 1. 

It [the heart] is tho member tliat hath first life in jnaii, 
and it is the last that dies in man, and to all the other 
members gives vivijication. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 268. 

2. In phyeiol.y the transformation of proteid 
matter into living tissue, occurring as the final 
stage of assimilation. 

vivificative (viv'i-fi-ka-tiv), a. [(.vivificatc + 
-iw.] Capable of vivifying. [Rare.]* 

That lower vivijieaUve principle of his sonl did grow 
. . . strong, and did . . . vigorously, and with . . . ex- 
ultant sympathy and joy, actuate his vehicle. 

Dr. H. More, rhilosophic Cabbala, ii. 
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mammals excepting monotremes, no birds, many reptfles, 
and some fishes are viviparous. Invertebrates are mostly 
oviparous, in some cases ovoviviparous, in a few vivipa- 
rous. 

2. In holy germinating or sprouting from a 
seed or bud which is still on the parent plant. 
Tho term is also sometimes o(]Uivulont toprtdiferous as ap- 
plied to grasses, rushes, sedges, etc. See pnkijication, £ 
From an examination of the structure of viviparous 
grasses. Masters, Turutol., p. 169. 

ViViparoUB blenny. Zoanrs viviparus (formerly BUmni- 
us viviparus), a fish of tlie family Lyeodidx. See Zoarces, 
— Viviparous fish, a fish which lirings forth alive, espe- 
cially a viviparous porch. Numerous other fishes, belong- 
ing to different families, are of this character, as neai'ly if 
not all of the Lycodidie, including the so-called viviparous 
blenny, certain scorptenoid^ cyprinodonts, blind-fishes, 
and most sharks and rays.-- VmparoUB knotweed, the 
seipent-grass, Folygonvm vivijHiru m.-^VivipaXOUB Us- 
ard, the British Zootoca vivipara. See Zocitoca.— Vivip- 
arous perch. See jprroAi, surf-fish, and Embiotocid«.-r 
ViViparoUB shell, any member of the v(;)and«. 

VivipaxOUSly (vi-vip'a-rus-li), adv. In a vi 


vivip- 
Bame as 


One who vivifies; a 


vivlfler (viv'i-fi-6r), n. 
quickenei*. 

He [man] has need of a Vivifier, bccniiso he is dead. 

St. Augustine, On Nature and Grace (trans.), xxv. 

vivify (viv'i-il), V.; pi-ct. and pp. vivifirdy jipr. 
vivifying. [< P. vivifier = Sp. Pg. rivifiear = 
It. vivifimrcyi JiL. vivificnrcy make alive,’ restore 
to life, quicken (cf. vivifieusy making alive), < 
viviut, alive, + facerCy malco, do.] I. trans. To 
make to be living; endue with life ; animate; 
enliven ; inspire as if with life. Harvey. 

Winds of hostility . . . rather irritated and vivified the 
sense of security. De Quincey, Philos, of Koih. Hist. 

Her childish features wore and enlightened by 

an expression of innocent intelligence charming to be- 
hold. The Ventury, XXXVlll. 218. 

II. intrans. To impart life or animation. 

The second Adam, sleeping In a vivifying death, onely 
for tho salnation of Mankiiidc, should sanctifle his Spouse 
the (Church by those Sacraments wliJch were dei iued out 
of his side. Heywood, Hierandiy of Angels, p. 874. 

Viv^arat (vi-vip'a-ril), n. pi. [NL., ncut. ])1. 
of LL. ’viviparous: Hva viviparous.] 

Those vertebrates which are viviparous: an old 
division, contrasted with OviparUy and coiituin- 
iiig tho mammals. He JUainville. The division is 
worthless, as some mammals are oviparous, and many of 
tile lower vertebrates are viviptwous, as -are also sonu* In- 
vertebrates. The name is a survival of tlic iinlUtest from 
tho time of Aristotle, the later Vofiimra or Zootoka l)eing 
the ^iDOTOfcoui'Ta Cl' ovTois (mumiiuils) of that author. 

Viviparidae (viv-i-par'i-de), H. pi [NL., < r/- 
viparus (tlie typical genus) + -iitr.] A lami- 
ly of tienioglossate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Viviparus. 

'fhey have a tint foot, moderate ros- 
trum, ('Inngate tentacles, with one of 
which the imile organ is ndnate, eyes 
on prominences at the outer bases of 
the tmitackm, r.a«Iiilar teeth .8, 1, 8, the 
median broad, the lateral obliquely ob- 
long, and the niurgimtl with narrow 
bases or uiigniform; the shell spiral, 
with a continuous perltrenie, ami a 
more or less concentric operculum. It 
is a cosniopoHittn group of fresh-water 
shells. llopresentatlveHof four genera 
occur in the riilte<l States, but of one only In Knropc. 
They have often been called Paludinidm. 

viviparity (viv-i-par'[-ti), w. [< vivipar(ons) 4* 
Tho state, character, or condition of be- 
ing viviparous; tho act, process, or result of 
bringing Wth alive. 

viviparoid (vi-\ip'a-roid), a. and n, I. a. Of or 
relating to the ViriparUlee. 

n. One of the ViHparidw. 

viviparous (vi-vij>'a-ruH), a. [== F, vivipare = 
Bp. viviparo = Pg. It. viviparOy < LL. viviparuSy 
that brings forth young alive, < 1^. vivas, alivt;, 
+ Infirm, bring forth, produce.] 1. Bringing 
forth alive; having young which maintain vas- 
cular vital connection with the body of the pa- 
rent until they are born in a comparatively 
advanced stage of development; reproducing 
by birth, not by hatching from an egg which 
is laid and afterward incubated: correlated 
with oviparous and m'ovivipartms. Bee tlieso 
words, and egg^. In strictness, all metarxdc aniniuls 
and some* pi-otozoons are oviparous, since they produce 
ova ; but the distinction subsists in the dtiratlon of the 
period in which the product of conception remains in 
the body of the parent. If the egg is quickly extruded, 
the animal Is oviparous; if itts separated from the mother, 
but hatches inside the body, ovoviviparous; if it comes 
to tenn in a womb, viviparous. Among vertebrates, all 
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arous manner; by viviparity, 
viviparousness (vS-vip'a-rus-nes), u. 
viviparity, 

Viviparus (vi-vip'a-rus), n. [NL. (Montfort, 
1810^ < LL. viviparus: see viviparous.] The 
typical genus of ViviparidWy 
to which very different limits 
have been ascribed, but al* 
ways including such species 
as V. vulgaris and V. coniectus 
of Europe. Several closely related 
species iiiliabit the United States, as 
1. georgianus and F. eoideetoides. 

viviperception ( viv i - pbr- 

Rcp’shpn), u. [< L. viviiSy liv- 
ing, +' pereep1io{n-), percep- 
tion.] The observation of 
physiological functions or vi- 
tal proct'Hses in thefr natural 
action without dissection of 
tho living body : distinguished 
from observation by means 
of vivisect ion. »/. J. 0. IVHkin- 
Hon. [Bar(*.J 
vivisect (viv-i-sekt' j, V. [< L. rivusy living, + 
seetus, PI), of secarcy cut.] I. trans. To dissect 
tho living body of ; ])raciiso vivisection upon; 
anatomize, as a living animal. Athenwim, No. 
:J2()0, }). 252. rRocent.J 

n. intrans. To practise vivisection; dissect 
a living animal. [Recent.] 
vivisection (viv-i-stde'shon), n. I < F. vivisection 
= Sj). virh^recion, < L. virus, living, + scctio{n-)y 
a cutting: see .section.] Dissc'ction of a living 
body; tin* ])ractice of anatomizing alive, or of 
experimenting iqain living aiiimals, for Ijhe 
purpose of investigating some ])hyHiologiCal 
function or pathological process which cannot 
well bo otherwise detonninofl. Vivisection strict- 
ly includes only cutting operations ; hut the term Is ex- 
temied to any physiological expei'iincntation U|K>n living 
aiiiniHls, IIS coinprrsHiori of psi'tsby ligatures, Huhjectioii 
of tlie c.ieatiirc to special ooiKlitioiis of ntinospherlc pres- 
sure, temperature, nnd food, exhibition of poisons or other 
drugs, inoculation of disease, etc Vivisection in compe- 
tent and Immune hum^ under proper and reasonable re- 
st) ict ions, is fruitful of good results to tlie sciences of 
physiolcgy and pathology. 

The rimsccftow Actof 1H76 . . . is intended for the pro- 
tection of verteluatc aniinuls liable to be employed alive 
in iihysiological experiments. Enryc. Brit, XV. 799. 
PalnleBB VlVlBeotlon, calHsection. 

vivisectional (viv-i-sek'shpu-al), a. [< rivi- 
scetion + -al] Of or pertiiiuing to vivisection. 

The best way to enter the snbjoid will bo to take a 
lower creature, like a tiog, nnd study by the rivisectional 
inelhud the funetiuns of his different nerve centres. 

If’. James, I’rin. of Tsycliol., I. 111. 

vivisectionist (viv-i-Kclv'sljcjn-ist), n. f< rivi- 
seeiion + -ist.] A vivisector; also, one whofa- 
vors or defemis tlio ]»racti» “ of vivisection. 

Physiology, it is said, can scarcely be called a science as 
yet, and the contributions of Kimsectiunists to the under- 
standing and aiiielioiation of human suffering have been 
almost nothing. G. S. Iltdl, German Uulture, p. 20. 

vivisector (viv-i-sek 'tor ),n. [< L. vivus, living, 
•^sector, a cutter: sec seelor.] One who prac- 
tises vivisection. 

A judge or biry might have opinions as to the compara- 
tive value of the results otitained which would differ wide- 
ly from.thusi* of tlie vvusectar himself. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VII. 682. 

ViviBectorium (viv'''i-Hek-tu'ri-uin), M. ; lA.vivi- 
seetoria (-|i). (NL.: sec riviseet.] A place 

where vivis(*i*tions are made. 

Stiideuts have turned away sickened not only from the 
viviseetorium but fioii) thestiidv of medicine. 

G. S. Hall, German (Culture, p. 20. 

ViviBepulture ( vi v-i-sep'ul-tur), n. [< L. vivuSp 
living, + sepulturay burial : see sepulture.] The 
burial of a person alive. [Rare.] 
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Pliny . . . RpeakB of the practice of vivitgpulture ai 
continued to Ills own time. 

Dean JMdell, Archseologia, XL. 243. (Daviu.) 

vivo (ve'vo), a. [It., < L. virnSf living : see fw.] 
Same as vivace, 

Vlvr6 (ve-vra'), a. [Heraldic P., < OF. vivre, F, 
ffivrey a werpeut: see viper,] In gliding: 
applied to a serpent used as a hearing. 

vixen (vik'sn ), n. and a, [Formerly also tnxon ; 
var. of fxeny < ME. fixen, < AS. *fyxcuy fixcny a 
she-fox: see^xrn.] I, n, 1. A siie>fox. 

Fixen. This is the nanio of a sho>fox, otherwise and 
more anciently foxin. It is in reproach applied to a wtt- 
man whose nature and condition is thereby compared to 
the shee-fox. 

Vergteijant Kest. of Decayed Intolligenoc (ed. lC2H).p. 834. 

They is Plunistcad foxes, too; and a vixen was trapped 
Just across the field yonder . . . no later than yesterday 
morning. TroUope, (Jhronicle of Itarset, xxxiif. 

The destruction of a mxen in April is a distinct Mow to 
sport in the following season. 

kdinlmruh Uev., OLXV’’!. 412. 

Henco — 2. A turhnlont, quarrolsoine woman; 
a scold; a termagant: formerly used occasion- 
ally of a man. 

I think this be the ciirstost quean in the world ; you 
see what she is, a little fair, 1>ut us proud as tlic devil, and 
the veriest vixen that lives upon (tod's earth. 

Pede, (Ud Wives Tale. 

0, when she 's angry, she is keen and shrewd I 
Hlie was a vixen wlieii she wont to school ; 

And, thougli she bo but little, she is tierce. 

Shak,, M. fi. D., iii. 2. 824. 

Those fiery vixowt, who (in ])ursuance of their base de- 
signs, or gj'atifk'atjou of their wild passions) really do 
themselves embroil things, and raise miserable enmbus- 
tions in the world. JJarrow, Hermons, 1. xvii. 

1 hate a Vixon, that lier Maid assails, 

And scratches with her Bodkin, or her Nails. 

Congreve, ti*. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

n. «. VixtMiisli. 

Better fheulth] than he deserves, for disturhlng us with 
his vixen brawls, and breaking Clod's jpeace and the King's. 

Scott, Aiithiuary, xxii. 

vizonish (vik'HU-isli), a, [< vixen + -«>/<!.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a vixen; cross; 
ill-tempered; snarling. 

The shrill biting talk of a vixeninh wife. 

George Flioi, Felix Holt, xl. 

vixenlyCvik'sn-li), (/. {i vixen Having 
the qualities of a vixen; ill-teraperG(J. 

A vixenly pope. Barrow, Pope’s .Supremacy. 

Nevertheless, vixenlj/ ns she looks, many people are seek- 
ing, at this yovy moment, to shelter themselves under the 
wing of the federal eagle. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int, p. 4. 

viz. An abbrt'viation of videHcct, usually road 
‘nnmoly.^ The z here, as In oz , represents a medieval 
symbol of contract ion (a symbol itiso represented by a 
setnlculon), origiimlly a ligature for the Latin et, and (and 
so equivalent to the symbol tt), extended to represent the 
terininatlon -et and the enclitic conjunction and flnul- 

ly used as a mere mark of abbreviation, equivalent in use 
to the period as now so used, viz being equivalent to vi., 
fund not originally retiuiring the jierlod after it. 

Vizagapatam work. Hoc work, 

Vizamentt (vi'za-ment), n, [A varied form of 
*vittementy for ahsriiioii, adrisoHrtit.] Adviso- 
moiit. [All inlPiitioiially eiTonoons form.] 

The council, look you, shall desire to hear the fear of 
Got, and not to hear a riot ; take your vizawente in tluit. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. l. .80. 

Vizardt, V. Au obsoloto form of ri:;or, 

vizard-maskf, n, l. A vizor; a mask. 

TJiat no Woman bo Allow’d or presume to wear a Vizard 
Made in eitluT of the Theatres. 

J, Ashton, Siicial Life In Reign of (jucen Anne, II. 11. 

2. Olio who wc^ars a mask or vizor. 

There is Sir C^lmrles Sedley looking on, smiling with or 
at the actors of these scenes, among the audience, . , . or 
flirtiiig with vizard-masks in the pit. 

Doran, Annals of the Stage, 1. 172. 

vlzcacha, n. Hoc ri^cacha, 

Vizie, n. See vLsie, 

^Zir, vizier (vi-zer', gften erroneously viz'i^»r), 
w. [Also visier, rej:ir, tvi::ier; = F. Hsir, rhir = 
8p. rhir = Pg. rhir = It. risire = G. re::ir =s D. 
vhier = 8w. Dan. visir, < Turk. < Ar. iva- 
r»r, a counstdor, orig. a porter, b(»arer of the 
burdens of state, < bear a burden, sus- 

tain. (^f. ahfuazil, ult. the same word with the 
Ar. article.] The title of various high officials 
in Wohaminedaii countries, especially of the 
chief ministers of stat('. 

Thus utter'd Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier; 

' Thu reply was the bmndish of sabre and spear. 

Byron, Siege of Corlntti, xxB. 

His subjects, headed by a set of hereditary ministers 
called viziers, have risen to oppose certain reforms pro- 
posed by Purrus Ram. 

IP. U, Bussdl, Diary in India, II. 1(16. 
Grand vizir, the highest othi'er of state in certain Mo- 
hammedan countries ; In the Turkish empire, the prime 
minister and formerly also commander of the army. 
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vizirate, vizierate ( vi-zgr'&t), n. [< vUdry vitHcry 
•f The office, state, or authority of a 

vizir. 

vizirial, vizierial (vi-ze'ri-al), a. [< vizir^ vi- 
zier ^ H- -ial,] Of, pertaining to, or issued by a 
vizir. 

I appealed ... to firmans and vizirial letters, in which 
force, as a means of proselytism, was strictly forbidden. 

J, Baker, Turkey, p. 181. 

vizirskip, viziership (vi-zer'ship), w. [< vizir, 
vizier, + -«/«p.] The office or authority of a vi- 
zir. 

Over the whole realm of song arose the Oriental dynasty 
under the prime viziership of Byion. 

IF. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 105. 

vizor, ‘visor (viz'pr), n, [Fonnerly also visour, 
and more correctly viaer, also vimr, and, with 
excrescent -d, visard, vizard; < MB. visor, visere, 
vysere, < OF. visiere, P. visicre, a vizor, < vis, 
face, countenance: see mi, visage,'] 1. For- 
merly, a mask concealing the face; hence, in 
general, any disguise dr means of concealment. 

ITnder the viser of envle 
Lo thus was hid the trecherle. 

Gower, Gotif. Amant., ii. 

Lately within this realm divers persons have disguised 
and apparelled them, and covered their faces with visours 
and other things in such manner that they should not be 
known. Laws of Henry VIII. (1611), quoted in Ribtou- 
(Tunier's Vagrants ana Vagrancy, p. 70. 

This lewd woman, 

That wants no artificial looks or tears 
To help the vizor she has now put on. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 

2. In more modern usage, the movable front of 
the helmet in general ; more accurately, the up- 
per movable part. Where there are two it is also 
called nasal. See cuts uuder armet and helmet. 
Yet did a splinter of his lance 
Through Alcxaiider’s vinnr glance. 

Seott, Marmion, Hi. 24. 

And the knight 

Had visor up, and show’d a youthful face. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Sf. The countenance; visage. 

This loutish clown is such that you never saw so ill- 
favoured a vizar. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

4. The fore piece of a cap, projecting over and 
protecting the eyes. 

vizor, visor (viz'or), v, t. [< rizor, w.] To 
cover with a vizor, in any sense. 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver! 
Hast thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With visor' d falsehood and base forgery'/ 

MUton, Comus, 1. 698. 

vizorless, visorless (viz'<}r-lti8), a. [< vizor, 
risvr^ + -less.] Having no vizor, 

Vlach (vlak), a. and n. Same as JVallarhian. 
vlack-vark (vlak'v&rk), n. [< D, vlck, former- 
ly also vlak, viack, spot (= E. fleck), + t)ark, 
< varken, hog, pig: see farrow^ and porA% aiwi 
ef. aardj'ark.] The wart-hog of South Africa, 
Phacocharusadhiopicus, very similar to the spe- 
cies figured under Phacochwrus (which see), 
vlaie, w. Same as vJy, 

Vlemingkx's solution. See solution, 
vly (vli or fli), n, [Also vley, vlei, rarely vlaie, 
erroneously Xv/ local use in New York an(l 
New Jersey and in South Africa, in regions first 
settled by the Dutch. No D. form rley appears 
in the D. dictionaries; it is prob. a local con- 
traction, in a slightly deflected use, of D. valcy 
(Sew el, 17()0), now vallei, orig. ralleyc (Kilian, 
1 598), a valley, vale, dale ; see valley.] A swamp 
or morass; a shallow pond; a depression with 
water in it in the rainy season, but dry at other 
times. 

Hp over the grassy edge of the basin which formed the 
vly, and down tlio slope which led to the gate, the children 
conic bounding pell-mell. The Atlantie, LXllI. 581. 

I have seen numbers of those tall nests in the shallow 

£ 01118 of water— or vleys, os they are locally called— In 
ushnianland. Nature, XXXVII. 4a'>. 

To the same settlers ItheButchl are due the geographi- 
cal appellations of kill for stream, clove for gorge, and dy 
or date for swamp, so frequently met with in the Catskills. 

A. Guyot, Amer. Jour. Sci., Sd ser., XIX. 482. 
The large dei, that was dry when he had previously 
citissed it, but was now gemmed by little rain-pools, al- 
furding baths for little groups of ducks, amid the green 
herbage of its bed. Baitves, Kx. in 8. W. Africa, p. 298. 

V-moth (ve'mftth), n. A European geometrid 
moth, flalia vauaria: so called from a dark- 
brown V-shaped mark on the fore wing : a Brit • 
ish collectors’ name. 

VO (v6), n. [Suggested voW: see voltaic.] 
In elect, a name proposeCfor the unit of self- 
induction, et^ual to the thousandth of a secohm. 
See secohm, 

VoandzMa (vo-and-ze'ijl), n. [NL. (Thouars, 
1806), from the name in Madagascar.] A ge- 
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BUS of leguminous plants, of the tribe Fhase&lm, 
It is distinguished from the olotoiy related genus Vigna 
by a one-seeded roundish legume, which ripeiu beneath 
the ground. The only species, V. su6termiMa,1s anative 
of the tropics, perhaps of Africa. It Is a creeping herb 
with long-stalked leaves of three pinnate leaflets, and 
short axillary few-ilowered peduncles recurved aftw 
flowering. The flowers are of two kinds— one bisexual, 
small, and pale ; the other fertile and apetalous, lengtoen* 
ing. and pushing the young pod into the earth, in whieh 
it iipens like a peanut. It Is cultivated from Barobarra 
and Guinea to Natal in Africa, and la now naturalized in 
Brasil and Surinam. Both pods and seeds are edible; 
they are known as the Bambarra ground-nut, earth-pea, 
underground bean, or Madagascar peanut, and are ex- 
ported into India under the name of Mozambique grain. 
See gebbe, the name in Surinam. 

VOC. An abbreviation of vocative, 
vocable (vo'karbl), n, [< F. vocable =a Sp. ©o- 
cablo =s pg. vocahulo = It. vocxibolo ss 0. voca- 
bel, < L. vocabulum, an appellation, a designa- 
tion, name, ML. a word, (vocare, call; see vo- 
cation,] A word; a term; a name; specifi- 
cally, a word considered without regard to 
meaning, but merely as composed of certain 
sounds or letters. 

We will next endeavour to understand that vocable or 
term tyraiinuB (that is, a tyrant or an evil king) oast 
upon Richard. iS^r G. Buck, Hist. Rich. 111., v. 669. 

A word or two may be spared to the formidable-looking 
vocable Oonclossiacosach^, which so excited Alfieri’s bile. 

Booke €f Precedence (E. £. T. S., extra ser.), ii. 68, note. 

vocabulary (vo-kab'u-la-ri), w.; pi. vocabula- 
ries i-riz), [= F. vocabulairess Sp. Pg. vocahula- 
rio = It. vocabolario = 0. vocabuJarium, < NIj. 
vocabtdarium, neut., ML. NL. vocabularius (sc. 
liber), a list of words, a vocabulary, < L. tio- 
cabulum, an appellation, name, ML. word ; see 
vocable,] 1. A list or collection of the words 
of a language, a dialect, a single work or author, 
a nomenclature, or the like, arranged usually 
in alphabetical order and briefly defined and ex- 
plained ; a glossary ; a word-book ; a dictionary 
or lexicon: as, a vocabulary of Anglo-Indian 
words; a vocabulary of technical terms; a vo- 
cabulary of Virgil. 

I should long ere this have sent you a Transcript of the 
Saxon Vocabularie you had once of meo. 

W. Boswell (Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 162). 

A concise Vocabulary of the First Six Books of Homer’s 
Iliad. Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 263. 

2. The words of a language ; the sum or stock 
of words employed in a language, or by a par- 
ticular person ; range of language. 

His vocabulary seems to have been no larger than was 
necessary for the transaction of business. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xL 

P. From whence are those casual winds called flaws? 

T. In the Cornish vocabulary that term signifies to out 
Theoph. Botanista, On Cornwall, p. 6. {If ares, I. 813). 

Ingenious men have tried to show that in the present 
English vocabulary there are more Romance words than 
Teutonic. H. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 168. 

The orator treads in a beaten round; . . . language is 
ready-shaped to his purpose ; he speaks out of a cut and 
dry vocabulary. B, L. Stevenson, V irglnibus Puerisque, Iv. 
«=S3m. 1. Vocabulary, Dictionary, Glossary, Lexicon, No- 
menclature, A vocabulary, in the present use, is a list of 
words occurring in a speciflo work or author, generally 
arranged alphabetically, concisely defined, and appended 
to the text ; whereas we generally apply the term didion- 
ary to a word-book of all the words In a language or In 
any department of art or sclenoe, without reference to any 
particular work : thus, we speak of a vocabulary to OoDsar, 
nut of a dictionary of the Latin language, or of architec- 
ture, chemistry, etc. An exception to this may be where 
the words of an author are so fully treated, by derivation, 
niustration, etc., as to seem to amount to more than a 
vocabulary: as, a Homeric dictionary. A glossary is yet 
more restricted than a wwabulary, being a list and expla- 
nation of such tenns in a work or author as are peculiar, 
as by being technical, dialectal, or antiquated : as, a glos- 
saru to Chaucer, Bums, etc.; a glossary of terms of art. 
philosophy, etc. Lexicon was originally and is often still 
confined to dicHonaries of the Greek or Hebrew tongues, 
but it is also freely applied to a dictionary of any dead or 
merily foreign language : as, a Germati-Englisn lexicon. 
A nomendature is a complete list of the names or techni- 
cal terms belonging to any one division or subdivision of 
science.— 2. Idiom, Diction, etc. See language. 
vocabulist (vo-kab'u-list), n, [< F. vocabu- 
Ihte; as L. vocabulum, a word, + -ist] 1, The 
writer or compiler of a vocabulary ; a lexicog- 
rapher. — 2t. A vocabulary; a lexicon. 

The lernar ean, . . . with the frenche voeabulyst, . . . 
understande any authour Uiat writeth in the sayd tong, 
by his owne study. Palsgrave, p. 161. 

vocal (^'kal), a, and w. [< F. vocal = Sp. Pg. 
vocal = It. ’vocale, < L. vocalis, sounding, sono- 
rous, as a noun, vocalis, a vowel, < vox (voc-), 
voice : see voice. Cf . vetwel, a doublet of voegd,] 
I, a, 1. Pertaining to the voice, to raeeeh, or 
to song; uttered or modulated by tne voice; 
oral. 

Forth came the human pair, 

And joiii^ their vocal worship to the quire. 

jrOton, >. L., lx. 192. 
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Borne ymn hence, for an we know, we may be able to 
transmit the eeeoj meaaage Itaell, with the very Inflection, 
ton& and accent of the apesker. 

J, Ba(Ue (1871), quoted in Preaoott’a Elect. Invent., p. 47. 

A tin pipe ascends through the ceiling, and forms a me- 
dium of voeal communication with other parts of the edi« 
floe. Hav!th<tme, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 7. 

2. Having a voice ; endowed, or as if endowed, 
with a voice ; posBossed of utterance or audible 
expreBsioii. 

The stream, the wood, the gale. 

Is vocal Mrith the plaintive wail. 

SooUt L. of L. M., V. 2. 
The roving bee proclaims aloud 
Her flight by vocal wings. 

Wordcworth, Hold and Silver Fishes in a Vase. 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls. 

Tennyaon, In Memoriam, xix. 

3. In phonetics : (a) Voiced; uttered with voice 
as distinct from breath ; sonant : said of certain 
alphabetic sounds or letters, as or t; or 6 as 
distinguished from s or f or p respectively, (h) 
Having a vowel character or function ; vowel. 

The vocal (vowel) mechanism is the first that is mani- 
fested in the child. Alien, and Neurol, (trans.), VIII. 7. 

4. In zodl,^ voiced; uttered by the mouth; 
formed in the vocal organs : distinguished from 
sonorific: noting the cries of animals, as dis- 
tinguished from the mechanioal noises they 
may make, as the stridulation of an insect. — 
Vocinl auscultation, examination by the sound of the 
voice as transmitted through the lungs and chost-wall.— 
Vocal cords. See cordi.— Vocal flremitus, a vibration 
felt on palpation of the wall of the chest when the snl)- 
ject speaks in an audible tone. Also called voiee-thrill, 
pectoral fremitus, and pecUtral tAnZf.— Vocal glOtUs. 
Same as nma vocalis f which see, under riwa).— Vocal 
music, music prepareu fur or produced by the human 
voice alone or accompanied by instruments, in distinction 
from instrumental music, which is prepared for or pro- 
duced by instruments alone.— VOCSU process, the pro- 
lotiged inner basal angle of the arytenoid cartilage, to 
which the true vocal cord is attached.— Vocal reson- 
ance. Bee resonance . — ^Vocal score. Bee scored, 0.— VOCSI 
spiracle, in entom., a thoracic spiracle or breathing-pore 
having a peculiar interior apparatus supposed to produce 
sounds, as in the bees and many flies.— Vocal tone, an 
instrumental tone similar in quality to the singing-tone 
of the human voice.— Vocal tube, in anat, the space 
which the sound of the voice has to traverse after It is 
produced in the glottis, including the passages through 
the nose and mouth. 

II. «. In the Rom. Cath. Ch.y a man who has 
a right to vote in certain elections. 

vocalic (vo-kal'ik), a, [< vocal + -m.] Relating 
to, consisting of, or resembling vowel sounds ; 
containing many vowels. 

The Gaelic language, being uncommoidy vocalic, is well 
adapted lor sudden and extempoi’ancous poetry. 

Scott, Waverlcy, xxii. 

The vowels become more consonantal ; the consonants 
become more vocalic. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., iv. 

vocalisation, vocalise. See vocalization^ vocal- 
ize. 

vocalism (vo'kal-izm), n. [< F. voealismc; as 
vocal 4- -ism.y 1. The exercise of the vocal 
organs in speech or song; vocalization. 

We should now bo talking in monosyllables, and eking 
out our scantiness of vocalism by nods, shrugs, winks, and 
other resources of pantomime. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 19. 

2. A vocalic soiuid. 

To utter such thick-lipped vocalisms as Mosos. 

♦ Earle, Philology of Eng. Tongue, L § 120. 

3. See uominaUsm. 

vocalist (vo'kal-ist), n. [< F. vocaliste; as 
vocal + -ist.'\ A vocal musician ; a singer, as 
opposed to an instrumental ^lerformer. 

She was a good vocalist: and, even in speech, her voice 
commanded a great range of changes. 

R. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto, ii. 4. 

VOCality (v6-kal'i-ti), w. ; pi. vocalities (-tiz). 
[= Sp. voc^tidafJf < L. vocaUta{t-)8 (tr. Gr. 

■w'a), open sound, euphony, < vocMis, sounding, 
sonorous: see vocal.'] The quality of being 
vocal, (a) The quality of being utterable or capable of 
being expressed by the voice in speech or song. 

I did hear Mrs. Manuel and one of the Italians, her gal- 
lant, sing well. But vet I confess I am not delighted so 
much with it as to admire it; for not understanding the 
words, I lose the benefit of the vocalitys of the miisick, and 
it proves only Instrumental. Ptpys, Diary, III. SS4. 

L and R being in extreams, one of Roughaips, the other 
' " ' * aSl^Mt easle, in 


of Smoothness and freeness of Voeality, 
tract of Vocal speech, to be pronounced spintaiiy. 

Holder, Elom. of Speech, p. 68. 

(5) The quality of being a vowel ; vowel character : as, the 


voealUy of a sound. 

vocalization (vo^k^-i-z&'sbpn), n. [< F. vocali- 
sation vocalizacion ; vocalize + -ation,] 
1. The act of vocalizing or uttering with the 
voice, the state of being so uttered, or the man- 
QE suoh utterance, whether in speech or in 
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song: as, the deceptive vocalizations of a ven- 
triloquist. 

Knowing what one discontented woman can do in the 
way of vocalization, it is possible to imagine the clamor 
multiplied by hundreds. The Century, XXXVII. 686. 

2. The formation and utterance of vowel sounds. 

Vocalization (vowelising) is the expression of an emo- 
tion, an indistinct sensation, not an idea. 

Alien, and Neurol, (trans.), VIII. 7. 

Also spelled vocalisation, 

vocalize (vo'kal-iz), V. ; pret. and pp. vocalized, 
ppr. vocalizing. [< F. vocaliscr = Sp. vocalizar 
=s It. vocalizzare; as vocal + -ize.'} I, trans. 

1. To form into voice ; make vocal. 

It is one thing to breath, or give impulse to breath 
alone, and another thing to vocalize that breath, i. o., in 
iU passage through the laiynx to give it the sound of hu- 
mane voyce. Holder, Elem. of Speech, p. 80. 

2. To utter with voice and not merely with 
breath ; make sonant : as, / Vitcalized is equiv- 
alent to V, — 3. To write with vowel points; 
insert the vowels in, as in the writing of the 
Semitic languages. 

The question “Should Turkish poetry be vocalized?" is 
answered in the aftlrmative by R. bvorak. Aralilc books, 
especially Arabic poetry, arc vocalized in the East as well 
as in the West Turkish bijoks to si^nic extent, and this 
should be done throughout 1). advocates the use of 
Airabic vowel-signs, which would prove n groat helj) to the 
student. Amer. Jour. PhiloL, X. 2:12. 

n. in trans. To use the voice; speak; sing; 
hum. 

The young lady who was still strolling along in front of 
them, softly vocalizing. H. James, Jr., Daisy Miller, i. 45. 

Also spelled vocalise. 

vocally (vo'kal-i), adv. 1. In a vocal maimer; 
with voice. — ‘2. in words ; verbally ; orally. 

I'o express . . . desires vocaUy. 

Sir M. Hade, Origin of Mankind. 

3. In song; by means of singing: opjxised to 
instrimen tally. — 4. In respect of vowels or vo- 
calic sounds. 

Syllables which are vocally of the lowest cunsidcratlun. 

Earle, Philology of Eng. Tongue, xii. § 647. 

vocalness (vo 'kal-nes), n. The quality of being 
vocal ; vocality*.* 

vocation (v5-ka'shou), n. [< F. vocation = 8p. 
vocacion = Pg. voca^do = It. vocazione, < u. 
vocatio(n-), a summons, a calling, < vocare, pp. 
voentus, call, < vox (voc-), voice : see iv>icr.] 1. 
A calling or designation to a particular activity, 
office, or duty; a summons; a call; in thcoL, a 
call, under God^s guidance, to the Ghristiau 
life or Hom(» special state, service, or ministry. 

Follow thou thy vocation, and serve the king when he 
callcth thee. Jjatimer, 2d Sermon bof. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Heaven is his vocation, and therefore ho counts earthly 
employments avocations. 

Fuller, Holy and Profane State, IV. Ix. 10. 

The gulden chain of vocation, election, and justill cation. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Whore there is the perception of an Ideal, wo may expect 
to And the sense of a vocation. 

J. 11. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 127. 

2. Employment; occupation; avocation; call- 
ing; business; trade: including professions as 
well as mechanical occupations. See arova- 
tion, 5. 

Why, Hal, ’tia my vocation, Hal ; 'tls no sin for a man to 
labour in his vocation. Shah , 1 Hen. IV., I. 2. 1H5. 

The respective or special duty of every man, in his pro- 
fession, vocation, and place. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

If wit or wisdom bo the head, if honesty bo the heart, 
industry is the right hand of every vocation. 

Barrow, Sermons, III. xiv. 

siSsni. 2. Calling, Business, etc. See occupation. 

vocational (vo-ka'ahou-al), a. [< vocation + 
-aL] Pertaining or "relating to a vocation or 
occupation. 

Sailors are a class apart, but only in a vocational sense. 

HaUy Telegraph, Jan. 2, 188(i. (Encyc. Viet.) 

vocationally (vo-ka'shon-al-i), adv. As re- 
spects a vocation, occuiiation, or trade. 

But the seamanship of those days, the strategies, the 
devices, the expedients, are no longer of the least value 
vocationally. Atheneeum, No. 3266, p. 697. 

vocative (vok'a-tiv), a. and w. [< F. voratif 
= Sp. Pg. It. vocativo = G. vocatip, < L. voca- 
tivus, of or pertaining to calling, as a noun (sc. 
casus) the vocative case, < vocare, pp. vocatus, 
call : see vocation.] 1. a. Relating to the act 
of calling or addressing by name; comjMdla- 
tive: applied to the grammatical case in wliich 
a person or thing is addressed; as, the vocative 

n. In gram., the case employed in calling 
to or addressing a person or thing: as, Domine, 
* O Lord,’ is the vocative of the Latin dominuy. 
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Vochysia (vo-kis'i-tt), «. [NL. (Jussieu, 1789), 
from the name among the Galibis of Guiana.] 
A genus of plants, type of the oi*der Voohysiacea. 
It is characterized by flowers with throe (or fewer) petals, 
a single feilile stamen, and a three-cclled ovary with two 
ovules in each cell. There are about 56 speoies, natives 
of Bitizil, Ciuiana, eastern Peru, ami the United States of 
Colombia. They are tall trees, or sometimes shrubs, often 
resinous, and with very handsomely netted-vcined coria- 
ceous leaves, 'i’he flowers are large, bright-orange or yel- 
low, and odorous, fonning elongated cunii>oiind racemes or 
mnicles ; the leaves are decussate and opposite, or whorled. 
The wood is a valuable compact but not durable timber; 
that of V. Guianensis is known as itaballuwood and co- 
patmi-wood. The flowers are singularly irregular: the 
posterior sepal is much larger than the other four, and 
usually Bpun'ed, and the petals are linear and spatulate, 
the anterior being much the larger. The fruit is a coria- 
ceous and woody three-celled and three-valved capsule, 
containing three erect winged or cottony seeds. 
Vocl^siaceB (vp-kis-i-a'so-d), n. pi. [NL. (A. 
St. Hilaire, 1820), < Voclly.sm, + -arr/r.] An 
order of polypetalous plants, of the series Tha- 
InmiflorsB and cohort Polygnlina'.. it is character- 
ize<l by irregular flowers, a tiiree-celled ovary, and a 
straight embryo, usually without allniinen. It Includes 
about 130 species, belonging to 7 genera, of which the typo 
Viwhysia with 55, Qualea with 3:i, ami Trigonia with 26 
species are the chief; all occur mostly in Brazil and 
(iulana. They are trees, often of immense size and with 
a copious resinous Juice, fetid in the genus CaUisthene; 
a few are shrubs, and one genus, Triyonia. is sarmentose 
or twining. The flowers aie bisexual, irregular, variously 
colored, often large, handsome, and odorous, and com- 
monly rncemose or panicled. They are remarkable in 
some of the genera for producing but a single petal, or 
but a single fertile stamen. The fruit is usually an oblong 
terete or three-angled capsule, with three coriaceous 
valves, oft<*n with winged pilose or cottony seeds, and 
large leuMike corrugated cotyledons: in Erisma, a genus 
of trees of great size, the Iruit is a very peculiar samara 
with long coriaceous falcate reticulated wings developed 
from calyx-acgmoiits. 

vociferance (vo-sif'c-nuis), n. [< vociferau{t) 
4- -tr.J Vociferaiidh ;"clamor; noise. 

All m>w is wrangle, abuse, and vodfernnee. 

Browning, Master Hngties of Saxe-Gotha. 

VOCiferant (vo-Hif'e-rant), a. and «. [< L. vo- 

cifvran{t-)n, j)j>r. oXrocifvraH, cry out: vocif- 

erate.] I, a. (Mamorous; noisy; vociferous. 

The most vodjerant vulgar, who most cry up this their 
Diana, like the riotous rabble at Ephesus, do least know 
what the matter is. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the L'hurch, p. 114, (fiavies.) 

That placid flock, that pastor vodferani. 

Browning, Uhristmas Eve. 

II. 7/. One who is clamorous; ouo given to 
vociferation. 

strange as it may appear to earnest but misguided vo- 
dferants, there has been no statutory chunge in the tenure 
of the great majority of Inft'riorofncersiutiie civil branch 
of the executive department. The Atlantic, JJCV. 076. 

vociferate (vo-Hif'c-ral), r.; prot. and pp. vo- 
ciferated, iqir. roe if era ling, [< L. voeiferatus, 
pp. of voeilerari (> It. voeiferare = Sp. Pg. vo- 
ciferar = voeijerer), cry out, scream, < vox 
(voc-). voice, 4 /rm: = E. hear^.] I, intrans. 
To cry out noisily ; make an outcry. 

So saying, hu lash’d the shoniders of his steeds, 

And, tlirongh tiie ranks vociferating, call’d 

His 'rrojans on. Couper, Iliad, xv. 434. 

To shout, bellow, roai-, bawl. 

£[. trans. To utter with a loud voice, as- 
sert or ])roclaiin clamorouHly; sliout. 

Vociferated logic kills mo quite; 

A noisy iimii is jilways in the right. 

Cowjwr, Uonversutlon, 1. 118. 

Clamouring all the time against our unfairness, like 
one who, while changing the cards, fliverts the attention 
of the tohle from his sleight of liaiid by vociferating 
charges of foul play against other people 

Macaviay, I tllitarlan I’heory of tlovernment. 

vociferation (Vp-sif-c-m/slion), n. [ < F. mcife- 
rations,itl., = Sp. vorifcraeion = Pg* voeiferut^do 
= It. voviferazione, < L. vociferatio{n-), clamor, 
outcry, i vociferari, cry out: hoc roeiferatc.j 
The act of vociferating; noisy exclamation; 
violent outcry; clamor. 

His excuses were overruled by a great majority, and 
with rnueh voeiferalifni. Goldsmith, Ulubs. 

Distinguished by his vloh-nt oodjeration, and repeated 
imprecations UT)on the king amJ the conquerors. 

Brure, Moiirce of the Nile, II. .338. 

VOCiferator (vo-sir'c-ra-t<)r), w. One who vo- 
ciforatcH; a chiinorou.s Hhouter. 

He dofled the vudffratnrs to df) their worst 

DaUi/ Telegraph, Oct 27, 1887. (Enci/c. Diet.) 

VOCiferize (vo-sif'er-iz), v. Same as vociferate. 
[Har(‘.l 

Let the Ringing singers 
With vocal voices, most vociferous 
In sweet vociferation, out vodjerize 
Even sound itself. 

Carey, (’hrononhotonthologos, i. 1. 

VOCiferosity (vo-Hif-c-ron'i-ti), n. f< vociferous 
4- -dy.] The character "of heing vociferous; 
vociferation; clainorousiiess. [Rare.] 
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Shall we give poor BufHdre's teitimonlal In mew^room 
dialect, in its native twanging vodfermUut 

CarlyUy Mirabeau. 

vociferous (vo-sif'o-rus), a, [< vocifer(at6) + 
~ous,] Making an outcr}’^; clamorous; noisy: 
as, a vocifmms partisan. 

Thricc'three voc^rous heralds rose, to check the rout, and 
get 

Ear to their Jove-kept governors. Chapman, Iliad, 11. 83. 

Flocks of vodferoutt geese cackled about the 11 elds. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 101. 

Every mouth in the Netherlands became vod/erom to 
denounce the hypocrisy by which a now act of condemna- 
tion had been promulgated under the name of a pardon. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 2U9. 

VOdferously (vo-sif'e-ruB-li), ffrf/?. lu a vocif- 
erous inauuer; ’ with* great noise in calling or 
shouting. 

VOCiferousneSB (vo-sif'e-rus-nes), 9?. The char- 
acter of being vociferous ; elainorousness. 

VOCUlar (vok'u-lftr), a. [< K. voc.uln, a small 
or feeble voice "(see voeulv), + -arK] Vocal. 
[Bare.] 

He turned angrily round, and inquired wliat that young 
cur was howling for, and why Mr. Bumble did not favor 
him with something which would rimdor the series of 
vocular exclamations so designated an involuntai*y process. 

Dickem, Oliver Twist, vil, 

VOCUle (vok'ul), M. [< Ji. voeula, a small or 
feeble voice, dim. of rox(voc-), voice : see voice.] 
A faint or slight sound of the voice, as that made 
by separating the organs in pronouncing p, t, 
or Jc. [Bare.] 

vodka (vod'kji), V. [Russ, vodka, brandy, dim. 
of vodn, water.] A sort of wliisky or brandy 
generally drunk in Russia, properly distilled 
from rye, but sometimes from potatoes. 

The captain shored with us his nut very luxurious meal 
of dried Caspian carp and almost equally ilry sausage, 
washed down by tlic never-failing glass of vodka, and then 
we again started on our forward journey. 

0‘ Donovan, Merv, iil. 

Vodki Is the chief means of Intoxication. 

A* J. C. Hare, Russia, I. 

VOdu, a. and n. Same as voodoo, 

Voe (v6), w. [Also VO, Sc. rna ; < Teel, vdgr, also 
written vogr^ a creek, bay: common in local 
names.] An inlet, bay, or creek. [Shetland.] 

Vofitian (vo-e'shian), v. [< VoHhw (see def.) 
4- -aw.] A follower of Votitiusof the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century, who held, in opposition to Cocceius, to 
the literal sense in intoi^ireting both the Old 
and the New Testament, 

VOgie (vo'gi), a. [Also voky, vokie; origin ob- 
scure.] Vain; proud; also, merry; cheery. 
[Scotch.] 

Wc took a spring, and daiicod a fling. 

And wow iuit we were twf/ts / 

Jacolrile lielicH, p. 81. (Jamieeon.) 

VOglite (vog'lit), w. [Named after J. F. Voyl, 
a German mineraloj^ist.] A hydrated carbon- 
ate of uranium, calcium, and copper, of an omer- 
ald-gre(ui color and pearly luster, occuiTiiig 
near Joacliimsthal in Bohemia. 

Vogt's angle. In cranium., the angle formed 
by the junction of tho uasobasilar and alveolo- 
nasal lines. 

vogue (v6g), V. [< F. voffufi, fashion, vogue (= 
8p. boga, fashion, reputation, = Pg. It. roga, 
a rowing), orig. sway, tlio swaying motion* of 
a ship, the stroke of an oar, < vogner = Pr. Pg. 
vogar =s Sp. hogar = It. rogarc, row or sail, pro- 
ceed under sail, < OIIG. wagon, MUG. wagen, 
G. ivogen, fluctuate, float, <' waga, a waving, 
akin to wag, MHG. wdc, a wave (> F. vague), 
G. woge, a wave: see trawd,] 1. The mode or 
fashion prevalent at any particular time; pop- 
ular reception, repute, or estimation ; common 
currency: now generally used in tlui phrase in 
vogue: as, a parti ciitar style of dress was then 
in vogue; a writer who was in rogue fifty years 
ago; such opinions are now in rogue. 

llie Lord Treasurer Weston Is he wiio hath the greatest 
Vojmw now at CJourt, hut many great ones have clashed 
witli him. Uotvell, Letters, I. v. 31. 

Though Christianity vrere directly contrary to tho Re- 
ligions then in vogue In the world, yet they (men] know of 
no other way of promoting It but by patience, humility, 
meekness, prayei’s for their persecutors, and tears when 
they saw them obstinate. StUling/teet, Sermons, I. iil. 

The W its of the Age, the great Beauties, and sliort-liv'd 
People of V^ue, were always her Discourse and Imitation. 

Steele, Tender Husband, 1. 1. 

The vogue of operas holds up wonderfully, tliough we 
have had them a year. Suift, Letter, March 22, 1708-9. 

I demanded who weir the present theatrical writers in 
vogue. OUdeinUh, Vicar, xviU. 

8. General drift of ideas ; rumor ; report. 
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The vogue of our few honest folk* here fs that Duck is 
absolutely to succeed Eusden in the laurel. 

To Gay, Nov. 19, 1780. 

Some affirm the Earl of Suffolk . . . goes general of the 
fleet; but most opinions give it to my Lord Denbigh. . . . 
Capt^n Pennington hath the VMue to go his vice-admiral. 

Court and ^mee of CharUt J., 1. 131. 

voice (vois), n. [Formerly also voyce; < ME. 
roicc, woicc, earlier vois, voys, voiz, voce, < OF. 
vois, vois, vuis, F. voix = Pr. vots, vouts = Sp. 
Pg. VOS = It. voce, < L. vox, a voice, utterance, 
cry, call, a speech, saying, sentence, maxim, 
word, language, = Gr. irrog CFlwog), a word 
(sec epos, epic), = Skt. vachas, speech. From 
the L. vox, or the verb vocare, call, are ult. E. 
vocal, vowel, vocable, advocate, advoteson, avoca- 
tion, vouch, avouch, convoke, evoke, invoke, pro- 
voke, retwke, equivocal, univocal, vocation, vo- 
ciferate, etc.] 1, The sound uttered by the 
mouths of living creatures ; especially, human 
utterance in speaking, singing, crying, shout- 
ing, etc. ; the sound made by a person in speak- 
ing, singing, crying, etc. ; the character, qual- 
ity, or expression of tho sounds so uttered : as, 
to hear a voice ; to recognize a voice; a loud 
voice; a low voice. 

Thel gon before him with procosBioun, with Cros and 
Holy Watre; and thei syngen Vent Creator Spiritus with 
an highe Voye, and gon towardes him. 

MandPviUe, Travels, p. 244. 
Ther sat a faucon over hire lied ful bye, 

That with a pitous voys so gan to ctv, 

Chaucer, Squire's Talc, 1. 404. 
Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 

Shak., Lear, v. .3. 273. 
Voice as a scientifle term may mean either the faculty of 
uttering audible sounds, or tho body of audible sounds 
produced by the organs of I'csplration, especially tlio lar^ 
ynx of man and other animals: contradistinguisned from 
speech or articulate language. Voice is produced when 
air is driven by tho muscles of expiration from the lungs 
through the trachea and strikes against the two vocal 
cords (see cordi ), the vibrations of which produce sounds 
varying in different animals according to the structure of 
the organs and the power which the animal possesses 
over them. Voice can, therefore, l>o found only In ani- 
mals ill which this system of respiration is developed, and 
the lungs and larynx (or syrinx) actually exist. Fishes, 
having no lungs, arc dumb, as far as tnip vocal utterance 
Is concerned, though various noises may issue from their 
throats (see croaker, grunt, and drum). In man the supe- 
rior organi74ition and mobility of the tongue and lips, as 
well as the perfection of the larynx, enable him to modify 
his vocal sounds to an almost innnitc extent. In ordinary 
speaking tho tones of the voice have nearly all the same 
pitch, and tho variety of the sounds Is due rather to the 
action of tho mouth-orarans than to definite inovemeiits 
of the glottis and vocal cords. In singing the snccessive 
sounds correspond more or less closelv to the ideal tones of 
tho musical scale. The mole voice admits of division into 
tenor and bass, and the female into soprano and contralto. 
The lowest female tone is an octave or so higher than the 
lowest tone of the male voice ; and the female’s highest 
tone is about an octave above that of the male. The com- 
pass of both voices taken together is four octaves or more, 
tlie chief differences residing in tho pitch and also in the 
timbre. In medicine, voice is the sound of utterance as 
transmitted tlirough the lungs and chest- wall in ausculta- 
tion. In xoOlogy, voice is ordinarily restricted to respira- 
tory sounds or vocal utterance, as above explained, and as 
distinguished from any inechanlcfCl noise, like strldulation, 
etc. The more usual word for the voice of any animal is 
cry : and the various cries, distinctive or clmractoristiu of 
certain animals, take many distinctive teniis, according to 
their vocal quality, as bark, bay, ImUow, bleat, bray, cackle, 
call, caw, chatter, chirp, chirrup, cluck, coo, croak, crow, gab- 
ble, goblde, groui, grunt, hiss, nonk, hoot, hmd, low, mew, 
neigh, peep, pipe, purr, quack, roar, scream, screech, snarl, 
snort, soni;, sauall, squawk, squeak, squeal, trumpet, txcitter, 
warble, waul, whine, whinny, whistle, whoop, yawp, yell, 
yelp, and many others. The voices of some animals, as 
certain monkoys and largo carnivores and ruminants, may 
he heard a inib» or more. Tho voice reaches Its highest 
development, in animnls other than human, in the dis- 
tinctively musical class of birds, some of which, notably 
parrots and certain corvine ana stumoid birds, can be 
taught to talk intelligible speech. 

2. The faculty of speaking; speech; utter- 
ance. 

It [emancipationl shall bid the sad rejoice, 

It shall give Uie dumb a voice, 

•It shall bolt with joy the earth ! 

WhUHer, Laus Deo I 

3. A sound produced by an inanimate object 
and' regarded as representing the voice or an 
intelligent being; as, the voice of the winds. 

The floods have lifted up their voice, Ps. zeiii. 3. 

The twilight voice of distant bells. 

Whittier, The Merrimack. 

Rain was in the wind’s voice as it swept 
Along the hedges whore the lone quail crept 

WUliam Morris, EarUily Paradise, I. 898. 

4. Anything analogous to human speech which 
conveys impressions to any of the senses or to 
the mind. 

I, now the voice of the recorded law, 

Prouoiuipe a lantence on your brother's life. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 61. 
B'en from the tomb the voice of Nature oriea 

Oraih Xl6gj. 


Toiod 

5. Opinion or choice expressed: the right of 
expressing an opinion ; vote ; suffrage : as, you 
have no voice in the matter. . 

Sic. How now, my masters ! have you ohoee this man? 

Fint Cit. He has our voices, sir. Shak., Cor., ii. 8. 164. 

Matters of moment were to be examined by a Inry. but 
determined by the maior paitof the Councell, in which the 
President had two voyces. 

(Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 16L 

Tliey who seek nothing hut thir own just Liberty have 
always right to win it, and keep it, whenever they have 
Power, be the Voices never so numerous that oppose it. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

Let us call on God in the voioe of the church. Bp. Fell. 

My voice is still for war. 

Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death { 

Addison, Cato, IL 1. 

He possibly thought that in the position I was holding 
I might have some voice in whatever decision was arrived 
at. Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 861. 

6. Quo who speaks ; a speaker. 

A potent voice of parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, oxiiL 

This no doubt is one of the chief praises of Gray, as of 
other poets, that he is the wice of emotions common to 
all mankind. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., 1. 178. 

7. Wish or admonition made known in any 
way; command; injunction. 

Ye would not be obedient unto the voice of the Lord 
your God. Deut. vilL. 20. 

He is dull of hearing who understands not the voice of 
Go<l, unless it be clamorous in an express and a loud com- 
mandment. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 8. 

8t. That which is said; report; rumor; hence, 
reputation; fame. 

The common voice, I see, is verified 

Of thee. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 8. 176. 

I fear you wrong him ; 

He has the voice to he an honest Roman. 

B. Jonson, Sejaniis, iv. 6. 

Phllenzo 's dead already ; . . . 

The voice Is, ho is poison’d. 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage, v. 1. 

The Lord of Andover is to have £20,000 in lieu of his 
mastership of the Horse, besides being to be made an earl 
and a privy counsellor, as the voice goes. 

Court and Times oj Charles /., 1. 19. 

9t. A word; a term; a vocable. Vdall. — 10. 
In phoncticSf sound uttered with resonance of 
the vocal cords, and not with a mere emission 
of breath; sonant utterance. — 11. In gram., 
that form of the verb or body of inflections 
which shows the relation of the subject of the 
affirmation or predication to the action ex- 
pressed by tho verb, in Latin there are two voices, 
active and passive, having different endings throughout. 
In Greek and Sanskrit the voices are active and middle, 
certain forms, mostly middle, being used in a passive 
sense. In English, again, there is no distinction of voices ; 
every verb is active, and a passive meaning belongs only 
to certain verb-phrases, made with help of an auxiliary : 
thus, he Upraised, we iMve been fewed.— Equal Voices, in 
mum. See equal.—Va my VOicet, in my name. 

Implore her, in my mice, that she make friends 
To the strict. deputy. Shak., M. lor M., i. 2. 185. 

IXlXier voice. See inner part, under inner.— In voice, in 
a condition of vocal readiness for effective speaking or 
singing. - Mean voice. See wtean».— Mid(Ue VOlce, in 
music. See middle part, under middle . — Veiled VOlce. 
See veil, n., 7.— Voice Of the sUence, intelligible words 
which some persons seem to themselves to hear in cer- 
tain hypnotic states, as the clairaudiont, and also in some 
cerebral disorders; an auditory liallucination.— With one 
voice, unanimously. 

The Greckish heads, which uith one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

Shak., T. andC., 1. 8. 221. 

voice (vois), V.: pret. and pp. voiced, ppr. voicing. 
[< voice, ??.] 1. trans. 1. To give utterance to ; 
assert; proclaim; declare; announce; rumor; 
report. 

Rather assume thy right in silence . . . than voice it 
with claims and challenges. Bacon, Great Place (ed. 1887). 

Heye is much lamentation for the King of Denmark, 
whose disaster is voiced by all to be exceeding great. 

Court and Times of Charles 1. 148. 

We are, in fact, voicing a general and deepening discon- 
tent with the present state of society among the working 
classes. N. A. Bev., CXLIU. 229. 

2. To fit for producing the proper sounds; reg- 
ulate the tone of : as, to voic^ the pines of an 
organ. See voicing. — 8, To write the voice- 
parts of. Bill, Diet. Mus. Terms. — 4f. To nom- 
inate; adjudge by acclamation; declare. 

Your minds, 

Pre-ooonpied with what yon rather must do 

Than what you should, made you against the grain 

To voice him consul Shak., Cor., U. 8. 241 

Like the drunken priests 
In Bacchus* sacrifices, without reason 
VoicitHf the leader^ii a demi-god. 

FMl, Brokan Heart, L 1 
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Bamonr will voice me the contempt of manhood, 
Shonld I run on thuf. Ford, Broken Hearty lit 2. 

6. In phonetics, to utter with voice or tone or 
Bonanoy, as distinguished from breath. 

XI, t To speak; vote; give opinion. 

1 remember, also, that this place [Acta xvi.] is pretend- 
ed for the people's power of coieing in counuUs. 

Jer. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, | 41. 

voiced (voist), a. [< voice 4* -cd2.] Furnished 
with a voice : usually in composition : as, sweet- 
voiced. 

That ’s Erythna, 

Or some angel voic'd like her. 

Sir J, Denham, The Sophy. (Latham.) 

VOicefill (vois'fdl), a, [< voice + -ful,'] Hav- 
ing a voice; vocal; sounding. 

The seniors then did bear 

The voiocf'ul heralds' sceptres, sat within a sacred sphere, 
On polish'd stones, and gave by turns their sentence. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvili. 450. 
The swelling of the voiccfvl sea. 

Coleridge, Fancy In Nubibus. 

voicefnlness (vois'ful-nes), n. The property or 
state of being voiceful ; vocality. 

In the wilds of these isles one drinks in the spirit of 
the sea, and its deep voio^ulnesa Alls the air. 

Portfolio, N. S., IX 187. 

voiceless (vois'les), a, [< voice + -fc5s.] 1. Hav- 
ing no voice, utterance, or vote; mute; dumb. 

The proctors of the clergy were voioelese assistants. 

Coke. (Latham.) 

Childless and crownless, in her vnieelese woo. 

Byron, Childe Harold, Iv. 79. 

2. In phonetics, not voiced or sonant; surd, 
voicelessness (vois'les-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing voiceless ; silence. 

voice-part (vois'part), n. ^ 00 part, 5, and^jarf- 
writing, 

VOicer ( voi 's^r), n. One who voices or regulates 
the tone of organ-piijes. 

voice-thrill ( vois'thril ), n. Rame as vocal fremi- 
tus (which see, under vocal). 

voicing ( voi' sin g),w. [Verbal n. of voice, r.] The 
act, process, or result of remilating the tone of 
organ-pipes, so tiiat they shall sound with the 
proper power, pitch, and quality. Voicing is the 
most delicate and important branch of organ-building, 
since succeas in it depends on attention to the minutest 
de^ls. 

void (void), a. and n. [< ME. void, voyd, voide, 
< OF. voide, vuide, m. and f., also void, vitid, vuit, 
m., empty, waste, vast, wide, liollow, also de- 
prived, destitute, devoid; as a noun, a void, 
waste ; F. vide, empty, devoid ; according to the 
usual derivation, < L. viduus, bereft, of husband 
or wife, bereft, deprived ; but this derivation is 
difficult phonetically and in view of the existing 
F. veuf, m., veuve, f., widowed, deprived (as a 
noun, a widower, widow), from the same L. vi- 
duus. The F. vide for vuide, however, has been 
inllueneod by association with the L, viduus. 
Another derivation, < LL. as if ^vocitus for 
citus, akin to vacare, be empty, vacuus, empty, 
vacivus, vocivus (see vacuous, vacant), rests on 
assumption. Qt. avoid, demid.'] I. a. 1. Empty, 
or not containing matter; vacant; not occu- 
pied; luifilled: as, a void space or place. 

And he that shall a-complysshc that sete must also 
oomplysshe the voyile place at the table that loseph made. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. til. 

The earth was without form, and void [was waste and 
void, K. y.], and dai'kness was upon the face of the deep. 

Gen. i. 2. 

I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Uassar as he conicH along. 

Shak., J. C., 11. 4. 37. 

In the voul offices around 

Rung nut a hoof, nor bayed a hound. 

Scott, Rokehy, ii. 17. 

2. Having no holder or possessor; vacant; 
imoccupied; without incumbent. 

The Bishoprick of Winchester falling void, the king 
sends presently to the Monks of the Cathedral Church to 
elect Ms Brother Athelroar. Baker, Chronicles, p. as. 

A plantation should be begun at Agawam (being the best 

S laoe in the land for tillage and catUeX least an enemy, 
nding it void, should pua^ and take it from us. 
t WtrUhrop, Hist, ^'ew England, 1. 118. 

8f. Not taken up with business; leisure. 

All the void time that is between the hours of work, 
sleep, and meat, that they be suffered to bestow every 
man as he liketh best himself. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), li. 4. 
I chain him in my study, that, at void houra, 

I may run over the story of hia country. Massinger. 

4. Being without; devoid; destitute; lacking; 
without; free from: usually with of: as, void 
0/ learning; void o/ common sense. 

The moste parte of noble men and gentlemen within 
this Realme haue bene brought vp ignorantly and voide of 
good edttcacf Ilona. 

Books qf Pfsesdeneeiji. £. T. a, extra ser.X i. 10. 
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Ye must be void from that desperate solioitude. 

Traces, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1868X II. a 

He that is void qf wisdom despiseth his n^hbonr. 

Prov. xi. 12. 

6. Not producing any effect; ineffectual ; use- 
less; vain; superfluous. 

Voids leves puld to he. 

Palladia, Husbondrio (E. E. T. 8.X p. 160. 

Wyth Imnes <fc voyd morsels fyll not thy trenohour, my 
friend, full. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 79. 

My word . . . shall not return to me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which 1 please. Isa. Iv. 11. 

The game [ixKsks of Scilly] is reckoned in the same 
manner as at mississipi, and the cast is void if the ball 
does not enter any of the holes. 

Strutt, Spurts and I’astimes, p. 398. 
6. Specifically, in law, without legal efficacy; 
incapable of being enforced by law; having no 
legal or binding force; null; not effectual to 
bind parties, or to convey or support a right : 
as, a deed not duly signed and sealed is void ; 
a promise without consideration is void, in 
strictness the word Is appropriate only of that which is 
so utterly without cAecttliat a person may act as If it»Hd 
not exist ; but a thing may be void ns to some persons 
and not as to others. Void Is, however, often used In place 
of voidable. Voidable is appropriate for that w h Ich a persoTi 
has the right to make of no effect by applientlon to court 
to have It adjudged void, or lu sonic cases by notice or 
declaration, as a conveyance In fraud of creditors which 
is effectual between the parties, but may be avoided hy a 
creditor, or a contract of an infant, which may be effectual 
until he has disaffirmed it. That which is vol«l is m‘nerally 
held incapable of cunflrmatiuu; that which is simply void- 
able may be confirmed. 

7t. Devoid of wealth ; poor. 

Ylf thow haddyst entred In the path of this lyf a voyde 
wayferiugo man, than woldest thow syngc byforn the thof. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 5. 
To make void, to render useless or of no effect 

For If they which are of the law be heirs, faith is made 
void, and the promise made of none effect. Rom. Iv 14. 

It was thy device 

By this alliance to make void iny suit. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., lii. 3. 142. 
Void for uncertainty, saidof a legal instrument the lan- 
guage of which is so vague or ambiguous that it cannot 
take effect.— Void space, in phynics, a vacuum. =Syn. 
1, ^aud 4. Devoid, etc. See vacant.— ^. Invalid. 

II. n. 1. An empty or imoccupied Hpaco; a 
vacuum. 


The Void of Heav'n a gloomy Horror fills. 

Congreve, Blith of the Muse. 

The illimitable Void. Thomson, Hummer, 1. 34. 

I do not like to see anything destroyed, any void pro- 
duced in society. Burke, liev. iu France. 

What i>eaceful houre I once enji»yed ! 

How sweet their memory still ! 

But they have loft an aching void 
Tlie world can never flll, 

Coivper, Oh, for a closer walk with God ! 

2. An Opening; a solution of continuity in an 
incloHuro of any kind; a space unfilled or not 
built up, as contrasted with closed or occupied 
areas. 

The clerestory window [of Notro Paine, Parisl, ... al- 
though larger than such openings had been in Komnn- 
esqiie design, . . . nevertheless is simply an opening in 
a wall, the area of the solid still being greater than that 
of the void. C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 80. 

3t. The last course or remove; the dessert. 

There was a void of spice-plates and wine. 

Coronation of Anne Boleyrt (Avbcr’s Eng. Garner, II. 60). 

void (void), V. [< ME. voidat, < 01<\ voider, 
voidicr, vuidier, vuider, F. vider = Pr. roiar, 
voi/ar, vuciar, voidar = Cat. vuydar, make void ; 
from the ad j. Cf. awm/.] I, 1. M\>mako 

or leave vacant; quit; vacate; dojiart from; 
leave; hence, to clear; free; empty. 

They voidede the cito of Ravonne by certcyn ilay as- 
singned. Chaucer, Boethius, i. prose 4. 

Now this feest is done, voyde yo the; table. 

BabeeJi Book (K. E. T. S.), p. 271. 

Good Frederick, see the rooms be voided stmight 

MarUnee, Faustus, lii. 4. 

If they will fight with us, bid tliera come down, 

Or void the field. Shak., Hen. V iv. 7. 62. 

The princes would be private. Void the presence. 

* MarnUrn, The Fawne, lil. 


2. To emit, throw, or send out ; empty out ; 
specifically, to evacuate from the intestine or 
bladder: as, to void excrementitious matter. 

The place of the Welles and of the Wallos and of many 
other thiiiges ben sit apertly sene ; but the richesse is 
voyded dene. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 279. 

Whan the water was all voided, the! saugh the two stones 
that were VTKjn the two dragons. 

^ MeHin (E. E. T. S.), I. 38. 


You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me ns you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold. Shak., M. of V., 1. 3. 118. 


3f. To lay aside; cease to uae; divest one’s 
self of. 


▼ddar 

He was glad of the gome, & o goode ohera 
Voidet his viser, auentid liym seluyn. 

Destruction of Troy (£. E. T. 8.), L 7082. 
His looks, tts blaoke as pitchy night, 

Were bound about and voyded from before. 

^iser, F. Q., VI. vU. 43, 

4. To invalidate ; annul ; nullify ; render of no 
validity or effect. 

It was become a practice ... to void the security that 
was at any time given for money so borrowed. Clarendon. 

6t. To avoid ; shun. 

I voyde companye, I fie gladnesse. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arclte, 1. 296. 
This was the meane to voyde theyre stryvos 
And alle olde gruchuhyng, and her hartis to glade. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 21. 

6t. To dismiss; send away. 

He leet voyden out of his Chambre alle inaner of men, 
Lordes and othore : for he wolde sneke with me in Con- 
seille. MandeviUe, Travels, p, 187. 

Bo when it liked hire to gun to reste, 

And voyded wereti they that voyden oughte. 

Chaucer, ’I’ruilus, ii. 912. 

II. in tram. If. Togo; depart. 

With greto indygiiacyon charged hym shortely without 
dclayo to voyde out of his londe. 

Joseph of Ariniathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 32. 
Hit vanist verayly tfe voyded of syst 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1547. 
Let all that sweet is void ! In me no mirth may dwell. 

F. Greville (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 290). 

2. («t) To have an evacuation. 

Hero, for example, is ‘*tho memorable and prodigious 
histoi7 of a girl who for many years neither ate nor slept 
nor voided." Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXVI. 644. 

(/>) To bo omitted or evacuated. Wiseman, 
Surgery. [Uare.] — 3f. To become empty or 
vacant. 


11 it is wel onro ontent whanne any sucche benefice voyd/- 
cth of oure yifte yat ye nmke oollaciun to him y^ of. 

llenry V. (Ellis’s Hist. Letters, I. 71). 

voidable (voi'da-bl), a. [< void + -able.J 1. 
(’apable of being voided or evacuated. — 2. In 
law, such that some }>orson has a right to have 
it annulled. See void, r, t., (1. 

8uch administration is not void, but voidable by sen- 
tence. Ayliffe, Barergon. 

Voidable contract. See contract. 

VOidance ( voi'daiis), n. [< M E. voidaunce, < OF. 
voidanci), < cotder, make void : see void, v.] 1. 

The act of voiding or emptying. 

Voydaunce (or voydyngt*), vacaclo, evacuacio. 

Prompt. Part,, p. 611, 

2. The act of casting away or getting rid. 

What pains they require in the voidanee of fond conceits. 

Barrow, Sermons, III. xvtli. 

3. The act of ejecting from a bonefice; ejec- 
tion. — 4. The state of being void; vacancy, as 
of a bonelico. — 6t. Evasion; subterfuge. 


And therefore T am resolved, when I come to my an- 
Bwe», not to trick iny iniioceney (as I writ to the l^rds) 
by cavil latloiiM or voidances, but to speak them the lan- 
guage that niy lieort sjx'Hketh t<i me, in excusing, extenu- 
ating, or ingenuously confessing. 

Bacon, Letters, p. 187. (Latham.) 

voided (voi'ded), a. [< void, n,, + Hav- 

ing a void or opening; nicrced through; spe- 
cifically, in her., pierced tliroiigh 
HO as to sliow the fichl. When the 
word is used alone it generally denot es 
that only a narrow rim is left of the 
bearing described as voided. Heo voided 
per cross, below. Also ctmrtne, viud^. 

All (spangles] are voided, that i8,ln»l- 
low in the middle, with the cirenrnfor- 
en'ee not fiat but convex. ... Our pres- 
ent HpangluH, In the fiat shape, are quite 
niudern. 

S. K. Handimtk of Textile Fabrien, p. 93. 

Voided of the field. See castle, 2. - Voided per oroBi, in 
her., having an (UMUiing of the shapi* of a jdaln emss cut 
through it, so as to show the ffehl. See cut under deehf. 
—Voided per pale, in her., having an opening extend- 
ing palewise, so as to show the field. 

Voidor (voi'dt’T), n. [Early mod. K. voyder, < 
ME. voider; < OF. vuideur,'n voider, emptier, < 
vuidier, etc., make void: s(;e void, t;,] 1. One 

who or that which voids or annuls; one who va- 



Azurc a Saltier 
Vuidecl Argent. 


cates or cmid ics.— 2. h'ormcrly, a tray or bas- 
ket for carrying away utensils, dishes, etc., no 
longer requinxl ; especially, a tray or basket in 
which broktJii meat was carried from iho table. 


8ee ye haue Voyders rendy for to auoyd the Morsels that 
they doe leaue on theii Trcnchours. 

Bahees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 

The ftM)l carries them away in a voider. 

Middleton, No Wit like a Woman’s, iL 8. 
Enter . . . servingmen . . . with a Eoi/dfrand a wood- 
den Knife to take away all. 

Ileywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

3. A clothes-basket. HalHwcll, [Prov. Eiijg.] 
— 4t. A means of avoiding; in the following 


▼older 
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▼dittlltf 


quotation, a screen from the heat of the sun; 
an arbor. 

With fXiiden viider vinen for violent lonnet. 

Dentruction of Troy (E. E. T. fi.), 1. 889. 

5. In her.^ same anflasqm. — 0. 

In medieval armor, a* contrivance 
for covering any part of the body 
which the plate-armor left ex- 
posed, as at the joints. Itwa« com- 
monly of chain-ninil. The name waa also 
given to the rondels. Compare mmet, 

voiding (voi'ding), w. [Verbal 
n. of void, tJ.] 1. The act of one Ardent two v«id 
who or that which voids. — 2. 

That which is voided; a remnant; a fragment. 

Oh! bestow 

Some poor remain, the voiding of thy table, 

A morsel to support my famish ’<1 soul. 

Uowe, Jane Shore, v. 

▼Oiding-knifet (voi'ding-nif), w. A knife or 
scraper used for clearing off crumbs and other 
remnants of food from the table into the voider. 

▼oidly (void'li), adv, [< ME. voidhj; < void *f 
-iy2.j In a void manner; em]>tily ; vainly; idly. 
At Vaxor the vayn pepull vnully honourit 
Hachian, a bale lyride, os a blist god. 

Destniclion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4884. 

▼Oidness (void'ncH), w. Tlie state or character 
of being void, (a) Emptiness; vacuity; destitution. 
(6) Nullity; Ineftlcacy; want of binding force, (c) Want of 
substantiality, (rff) A void ; a vacuum. 

The Bchoole of i^ytlmgorns lioldnth that there is a void- 
nessc without the world. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 671. 

▼oigtite (voig'tlt), w. [Named after J. K. W. 
Vmqt (17.12-1H21), a German mining official.] 
An altered a»»d hydrated variety of the mica 
biotit€% allied to the vormiculites. 

▼Olnt, V. Sanu' as foinX. 

For to voirir, or strike below the girdle, we counted it 
base and too cowardly. 

Sir J. Ilarington, Ajax, Prol. (Nares.) 

▼Oir dire (vwm* der). [OF. voir dire, to say the 
truth; see verdict.'] In law. See examination 
on the voir dire, under examination. 

▼olsiuagef (voi'zi-naj), n. [< F. tmsinage: see 
vieinaije.] Vicinage; neighborhood. 

Tiiat indeed was spoken to all the presbyters that came 
from Ephesus and the vnmnayr. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 178. 

▼Oiture (voi'tur), n. [F., = It. vettura, < L. 
veetura, transportation, conveyance; see 
tare, vettnra.] A carriage. Arhuthnot. 
voivode, vaivode (voi'-, va'vod), n. [Also va}h 
vode, and, after the G. or Pol. sptdling with w, 
waiwodr, woywode, also waivode; =F. vayvode^z 
G. vayvode, woiwode, wojewode, < Kuss. voevoda 
ss Serv. vqjvoda = Bohem. vojct'oda = Pol. woje- 
woda = OHiilg. rojevoda (> Lith. vaivada = 
Hung, raivoda, rqidn = NGr. /k>f/kido?), a com- 
mander, general , et c.] The loader of an array ; 
the title of certain rulers, particularly in Slavic 
countries; later, often in various countries, as 
in Poland, the head of an administrative tlivi- 
sion, as a ])rovince ; in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the former title of the princes; in Turkey, an 
inferior administrative official. 

The governor here fat Antioch] has the title of tmiufode, 
and is under the pusha of Aleppo, but is appointed from 
Uonstantiuoplc. 

PiHsocke, Description of the East, II. i. 192. 

Two chiefs, Ladislaus of Giu'a, palatine of the kingdom, 
and Nicholas of Wilnc,«<'am>dc of Transylvania, . . .both 
aspired to the throne [of Hungary]. 

H’. Coxe, House of Austria, xvii. 

voivodeship, vaivodeship (voi'-, va'vod-ship), 
n. [< voivode, voivode, "f -shij).] The office or 
authority of a voivode. 

John was to retain tlie title of king, together with Tran- 
sylvania, and all that part of Hungarv which was in his 
possession ; and, on his death, his inalo issue was only to 
inherit ids paternal dominions, and to hold the waivode- 
ship of Transylvania, w. Coxe, House of Austria, xxxiii. 

VOl (vol ), w. [F. vol, flight, in her. lure,< voler, fly : 
see volant.] In her., two wings expanded and 
joined together where they would spring from 
the body of the bird, so as to make one figure. 
When the term is used alone the wings are understood to 
be raised with their ]x>intB upward. Bee vol abaisai, below. 
Also called idnys conjoined in base. —"Vol abaiSM, two 
wings Joined together as In the vol, but with the points 
downwani so that the Joined jiart comes at the top of the 
esoutcheun. Alan called ndnys eonjvimd in lure. (See 
also demi-vol.) 

VOla (vo'Iij ). n. ; pi. vol/e (-le). [L.] The hollow 
of the hand or foot.-, superilclalis voln, the volar 
artery, a branch of the radial in the ball of the thumb, 
which often connects with the oontinuatlon of the ulnar 
artery to ooinplete the suporhciol palmar arch. See cut 
under tiaftnur. 

▼Olable (voPa-bl), rt. [Appar. intended to be 
formed < L. volare, fly, + -able.] Nimble wit- 



ted : a word put by Shakqpere into the mouth 
of Armado. 

A most acute Juvenal ; velalUe and tree of gnme ! 

5AaJlr., L. L. L., IM. 1. 67. 

V 0 laci 0 US»(vo-la'shus), a. [< L. volare, fly, + 
-acioue.] Apt or fit to fly. Encyc. Diet 
voladora (voi-a-do'rg), n, [< Sp. voladora, fom. 
of volador, flier.] In mining, one of the stones 
which are attached to the cross-arms of the ar- 
rastre, and are dragged round upon its floor, 
for the purpose of finely pulverizing the ore. 
See arrastre. 
volSB, n. Plural of vola. 
volaget. [< ME. volage, < OF. (and F.) vo- 
lage = Pr. volatge =s It. volatico, < L, volatious, 
flying, winged, < volare, fly: see volant.] Giddy. 

With herte wylde and thought vdla{je. 

Rom. qfthe Rose, L 1284. 

Anon they wroughten al hire lust volaoe. 

Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 186. 

Volans ( vd'lanz), n. [L. , ppr. of volare, fly ; see 
volant.] The constellation Piscis Volans. 
volant (vo'lant), a. and n. [< F. volant = Sp. 
Pg. It. volante, < L. volan(U)8, ppr. of volare (> 
It. volare = Sp. Pg. volar = F. voler), fly. Prom 
the same L. verb are also ult. E. volage, volatile, 
volery, volet, volley, avolate, etc.] I, a. 1. Pass- 
ing through the air; flying. 

A star volard in the air. IloUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 625. 


The Vdkipilkkls have thirteen i 

perta of the world, printed in the new! 

PaU MtOTOatetie, Feb. 28, 1888. (JRMpe. JHeL) 

volar (v6'lg.r), a. [< vola + -at^.] 1, Of or 
pertaining* to the palm^ especially the ball of 
the thumb; thenar: as, the volar artery (the 
superficialis volffi). — 2. Palmar; not dorsal, as 
a side or aspect of the hand: as, the volar sur- 
face of the lingers. 

In many Mammals the limbs themselves, owing to the 
rich supply of nerves on their volar and plantar surfaces, ' 
and to the power of movement possessed by their termi- 
nal joints, have similar funotiona. 

Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans-X p. 624. 

VOlaryt (vol'a-ri), n. See volery. 

VOlata (vo-l&Hh.), n. In music, a run, roulade, 
or division. 

volatile (voFa-til), a. and n, [< ME. volatil, 
n., < OP. (and F.) volatil = Sp. voldtil = Pg. 
volatil = It. volatile, < L. volatilis, flying, winged 
(LL. neut. volatile, a winged creature, a fowl), 
< volare, fly; see volant.] I. a. If. Plying, or 
able to fly ; having the power of flight ; volant ; 
volitant. 

The caterpillar towards the end of summer waxeth vdta- 
fge, and turnetb to a butterfly. Bwem, Nat. Hist., f 728. 

2. Having the quality of taking flight or pass- 
ing off by spontaneous evaporation ; evaporat- 
ing rapialv; becoming diffused more or less 
freely in the atmosphere. 


His vdani Spirit will, he tnist^ ascend 
To bliss unbounded, glory without end. 

Wordsworth, In Lombardy. 

2. Able to fly ; capable of flight ; volitant ; cor- 
related with replant, natant, gradient, etc. — 
Sf. Freely passing from place to place; current. 

Tlie English silver was now current, and our gold volant 
in the pope's court Fuller, (imp. Diet.) 

4. Light and quick ; nimble ; rapid ; active. 

His volant touch, 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 

MUtm, P. L., xi. 661. 


6. In her.', (a) Represented as flying; noting 
a bird, (b) Represented as if in the air, not 
supported by anything, or creep- 
ing; noting insects or other fly- 
ing creatures; as, a hive sur- 
rounded by bees volant.-^ Volamt 
en arrl^re. See am>rc.— volant 
overture, in her. , flying with the wings 
spread out. Compare overt, 8, that epi- 
thet being abandoned for overture for 
the sake of euphony. Volant 

n.t n. 1. A shuttlecock; 
hence, one who fluctuates between two par- 
ties ; a trimmer. 

The Dutch had acted the volant, and done enough on 
the one side or the other to have kept the Are alive. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 474. {Davies.) 



2. A flounce, whether of a woman^s skirt, or of 
a cover or curtain, or the like, especially when 
rich and decorative; as, a volant of point lace, 
volante (vO-lAu'te), «. rsp., lit. * flying ^ see 
volant.] A two-wheeled vehicle peculiar to 
Hpanisli-American countries, having a chaise- 
body hung forward of the axle, and driven by 
a postilion. 


It is anything but agreeable to be haunted by a suspi- 
cion that one’s intellect is . . . exhaling, without your 
conscioiisnoss, like ether out of a phial ; so that, at every 
glance, you fliid a smaller and less volatile residuum. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 43. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The universe is fluid 
and volatile. Emerson, Circles. 

3. lively; brisk; gay; full of spirit; airy; 
hence, fickle; apt to change; as, a volatile dis- 
position. 

You are as giddy and as volatile as ever. 

Swift, To Gay, May 4, 1732. 
What do yon care al>out a handsome youth? 

'i'hey are so volatile, and tease their wives I 

Rrouming, Ring and Book, II. 24. 

4. Transient ; not permanent ; not lasting. 
Volatile and fugitive instances of repentance. 

Jer. Taylor, Repentance, v. § 6. 
Volatile alkali, ammonia.— Volatile flycatcher. Same 
as volatile Volatile liniment, liniment of am- 

monia. -—Volatile oil, an odorous vegetable principle 
having a strong pungent smell and taste, easily distilled 
with boiling water. The volatile oils contain no true 
fats, but are largely hydrocarbons. Also called essential oil. 

Volatile Balts. Bee Volatile thruBh. Bee 

/SMftttra.sB3m. 3. Changeable, giddy, flighty, inoonstant. 
See volatUify. 

Il.t w. 1. A winged creature, as a bird or 
butterfly. 

Make we man to oure ymnge and Ifkenesso, and be he 
Bovereyn to the flschis of the sec, and to the volatUs of 
hfvenc, and to unrosonable hestis of erthe. 

MS. Bodl. 277. {Halliwell.) 
The flight of volatiles. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 
2. Wild fowl collectively. 

With him broghte he a Jubbo of malvesye. 

And eek another, ful of fyn vemage, 

And volatyl, as ay was his usage. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 73. 

volatileness (vol'a-til-nos), n. Volatility. 


The black driver of a volante reins up the horse ho be- 
strides, and the animal himself swerves and stops. 

O. W. Cable, Grandissimes, p. 440. 

volant-piece (vo'laut-pes), n. A part of the 
helmet which could be removed at will, it often 
formed one piece of armor, with an additional gorg<u‘in or 

f ;rande garde covering the throat from below the collar- 
)oiie, and reaching to the top plate or skull of the hel- 
met, protecting especially the left side. This was adjusted 
at the moment of taking places for the tilt, and was 
secured with aorews or the like. Compare demi-men- 
tonnXtre. 

Volapiik (v6-lil-pflk')» n. [< Volapiik VolapHh, 
lit. * world-speeen,* < vol, world, reduced and 
altered from E. tcorld, + -a-, connecting vowel 
of compounds, 4* piik, speech or language, re- 
duced and altered from E. speak.] An artifi- 
cial language for international use, invented 
about 1879 by Johann Martin Schleyer, of Con- 
stance, Baden. The vocabulary consists of English, 
Latin, German, and other words out down and variously 
manipulated, and the infleotious and formatives are regu- 
lar, admitting no exceptions. 

Volapdk is designed to serve as a means of communi- 
cation between persons whose native languages are not 
the same. 

Charles E. Spragtw, Hand-Book of VolapUk, p. v. 
Mttsio will be the universe language, the VolapUk of 
spiritual being. O. W. Ucims, Over the Teacups, p. 99. 

Volaptikisjt (vd-ia-pflk'ist), n. [< Volapuk + 
-wf.j One* who is versed in VolapUk; an ad- 
vocate of the adoption of Volapuk as a uni- 
versal language. 


Many mistakes which our immortal bard Shakespeare 
had by oversight, or the volatileness of his genius, suifered 
to creep into his works. L\fe of Quin (reprint 1887X p. 48. 

volatilisable, volatilisation, etc. See vola- 
tilizahlc. etc. 

volatility (vol-fi-tiFi-ti), n. [< F. volatilite = 
Bp. volatilidad = Fg. ’volatilidaae=: It. volaMUta ; 
as volatile + -ity.] 1. The character of being 
volatile or of having the power of flight. [Rare .] 

The volatilUy of the butterfly. 

Sydney in Lady Holland, vl. 

2. The state or property of being volatile ; dis- 
position to exhale or evaporate ; that property 
of a substance which disposes it to become 
more or less freely or rapidly diffused and 
wasted in the atmosphere ; capability of evap- 
orating, or being dissipated at ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperatures: as, the volatility of ether, 
alcohol, ammonia, or the essential oils. 

By the spirit of a plant we understand that pure elabo- 
rated oil which, by reason of its extreme volatihty, exhales 
spontaneously, and in which the odour or smell consists. 

Arbulhmt. 

8. The character of being volatile ; frivolous, 
flighty, or ^ddy behavior ; mutability of mind ; 
levity; fiightiness; fickleness: as, the 
of youth. 

A eolafilfty of temperament in the young lady. 

Q. Meredith, The Egoist, vi. 
«8yiL 8. Lighttwss, PrivoiUy, etc. (see le^Xiustablltty, 
giddiness. 
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VOlltMllMbld (vol'9rti-lI-»^bl), a, [< volatilize 
+ -odto.] Capable of being volatilized. Also 
spelled volatiUsable, 

vAatillzation (vol-a-til-i-za'shon), n, [< F. 
volatilisation = Sp. volatilization =s Pg. 
tUisag&o = It. volaUlizzazione ; as volaUlise + 
•atUm, ] The act or process of volatilizing, e the- 
realizing, or diffusing ; the act or process of ren- 
dering volatile. Bftylc, Also spelled volatile 
sation. 

Modem Sociology Jats out into the sea of Time two op- 
posite promontories : the promontory of VdlatUization, or 
the dispersion of the individual into the community, and* 
the promontory of Solidification, or the concentration of 
the community into the individual. 

Boardnjian, Creative Week, p. 112. 

The residue thus left by volatilization of the alcohol was 
neutralized with milk of lime. Science, XIII. 861. 

volatilize (voPa-til-iz), V . ; pret. and pp. vola- 
iUizedy ppr. volatilizing. [< F. volatiliscr = Sp. 
volatilizar = Pg. volatilisar = It. volntiUzzarr ; 
as volatile + -i^re.] I. trans. To cause to exhalo 
or evaporate ; cause to pass off or be diffused in 
vapor or invisible effluvia. 

In temperature as well as brightness, the voltaic arc 
exceeds all other artificial sources of heat ; by Its means 
the most refractory substances are fused and volatUized. 

0. B. Prescott, Elect. Invent., p. 401. 

Emerson, on his part, has volatilized the essence of New 
England thought into wreaths of spiritual beauty. 

Stedman, Poets of America, p. 98. 

H. intrans. To become volatile; pass off or 
be diffused in the form of vapor. 

It [mercury] also volatUisee entirely by heat. 

G. Gore, Electro-Motal., p. 358. 

As the temperature Increases wo find . . . metals which 
volatilize at a low temperature. 

J. N. Lockycr, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVIII. 77. 

Also spelled volatilise. 

VOlation (vo-la'shqn), n. [< L. volart\ pp. ro- 
latus. fly: see volant."] Flight, as of a bird; 
the faculty or power of flight; volitation; as, 
^‘the muscles of volation^^^ Coucs. 

VOlational (vo-la/shou-al), a. [< rolation + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to volatiou, or the fac- 
ulty of flight. 

VOlator (vo-la'tpr), n. [< NL. volator^ < L. ro- 
lare, fly: see volant.] That which flies; spe- 
cifically, a flying-fish. 

VOl-au-Vent (voro-von'), n. [F., lit, ^flight in 
the wind’ : vol, flight (see vol) ; au, in the, to 
the; vent, wind (see veni^).] A sort of raised 
pie consisting of a delicate preparation of iner t, 
fowl, or fish inclosed in a case of rich light puff- 
paste. 

volbortbite (voFbAr-thit), n. [So called after 
Alexander von Volhorthf a Russian pliysician 
and scientist, by whom the species was <lo- 
scribod in 1838.] A mineral occurring in small 
tabular crystals of a green or yellow color ami 
pearly luster. It is a hydrous copper vana- 
date. 

VOlcanian (vol-ka'ni-an), a. [< volcano + -ian.] 
Of or pertaining to a volcano; characteristic, 
of or resembling a volcano; volcanic. [Rare,] 
A deep vdeanian yellow took the place 
Of all ner milder-mooned body’s grace. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 

volcanic (vol-kan'ik), a. [= F. volcaniqne = 
Sp. volednico = Pg. voleanieo == It. vulcaniro; 
as volcano + -ir.] Pertaining to or produced 
by volcanoes or volcanic action : as, volcanic 
heat, volcanic rock, volcanic phenomena, etc. — 
Volcanic bomba, masBes of lava, varying greatly in shape 
and size, but usually roughly rounded and uccasioimlly 
hollow. Blocks of this kind, of immense size, have been 
thrown out by some South American volcanoes.— Vol- 
canic focus, the supposed seat or center of activity in a 
volcanic region or beneath a volcano. — Volcanic 
vitreous lava; obsidian. — Voloanlc mud, the mixture 
of ashes and water either discharged from the crater of 
a volcano or formed on its flanks by the downward rush 
of water : called lava, d'acqua in Itiuy, and moya in South 
America. It was by mud-lava that Herculaneum was over- 
whelmed, and mud has been poured out on an immense 
scale by the volcanoes of Java and South America. — Vol- 
canic roxfle, rock which has been formed by volcanic 
agency; lava. 

volcanically (vol-kan'i-kal-i ), adv. In the man- 
ner of a volcano; eruptively; figuratively, in 
a fiery or explosive manner. 

The accumulation of offences is ... too literally ex- 
ploded, blasted asunder volcanically. Carlyle, Heroes^ iv. 

volcanicity (vol-ka-nis'i-ti), n. [< volcanic + 
Same as volcanism: rarely used. It is an 
imitation of the French term volcanicitd former- 
ly in use, but later French writers prefer volca- 
nisme. 

The term volcanic action (volcanism or voleanieUy) em- 
brioos all the phenomena connected with the expulsion 
of heated materials from the interior of the earth to the 
xtrfaee. Qeikie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 178. 
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volcanism (voPkarnizm), w. [< voleano + -im.l 
The phenomena connected with volcanoes ana 
volcanic activity. As used by Humboldt and some 
others, it includes also earthquakes, hot springs, and every 
form of geological dynamics directly connected with the 
're^tion of the interior of our planet against its crust and 
surface {Humboldt). Also ^canism. 

nature and connection of 
the chief causes which have been concerned in carrying 
on that complicated series of geological dynamics whioli 
we include under the cumprehonsive term of vdcanism, 
and of which the eartlnpialce and volcano arc two of the 
most striking manifestations. 

J, 1). Whitney, Earthquakes, Volcanoes, and Mountain- 

[Building, p. 60. 

volcanist (vol'ka-uist), n. [< volcano + -Lv^.] 
One who is versed in or occupied with the sci- 
entific study of the history an<l phenomena of 
volcanoes. 

Volcanity (vol-kan'i-ti), n. [< colcan(ic) + -f f//.] 
The state of being volcanic or of volcanic ori- 
gin. [Rare.] 

volcano (vol-ka'no), n. ; pi. volcanoes, volcanos 
(-noz). [Formerly also vulcano ; =r V. rolcan ( > 
Sp. volcan = Pg. volcdo, vulcdo), < It. volcano, 
also vulcano, a burning mountain, prop, first ap- 
plied to Mt. Etna, which was ospeciaJly feigned 
to bo the seat of Hephiestus (Vulcan), < L. Vol- 
canus, later Vulcanus, Vulcan, the god of fire, 
also fig. fire: see Vulcan.] 1. A nioiintain or 
otlier elevation having at or near its apex an 
opening in the earth’s crust from wiiieh lioated 
materials are expelled either continuously or at 
regular or irregular intervals. Those materials are 
molten rock (lava), ashes, cinders, largo fragments of solid 
rock, mud, wattir, steam, and various guBCs. Siieli openings 
arc ordinarily surrounded by more or less conical aceuinn- 
lations of the erupted materials, and it is sueli cones 
that the term vofearm is usually applied The optming 
through which tlic lava rises is called the rent or chim- 
ney, and tile cup-shaped enlargcineut of it, in its upper 
parts, the crater; there may bo cue sucli ojicning at. the 
summit or on tho flanks of the cone, or there may bo 
a consklerahle number of them. In many volcanoes a 
e.ontral cone has upon its flanks a eonsiderahh'. number 
of minor cones (parasitic cones, luj they are sometimes 
called). iCtna has more than two hundred quite conspic- 
uous cones within a nidhis of ten miles from the center 
of the main crater. The size and elevation of vohianoes 
vary greatly. Tho very high ones, like (.’otopaxi and Popo- 
catepetl and many uthiTs, ore built up on nigti plateaus ; 
others, like the extinct or dormant volcanoes of the .sierra 
Nevada of California, are chiefly made up of other than 
voloanle material, masked by tho flow of crn[)tive matter 
down the slopes of a preexisting older njass. Volcanoes 
and volcanic regions vary greatly in tho degree of their ac- 
tivity and ill tins length and freuiiency of their periods of 
repose ; those vole.aiKKm which durhigtlie historic perhsl 
have shown no signs of activity are said ho (‘xtinet, 
or dormant if a long interval has elapsed since ♦he last 
eruption. Nothing doiliiite was known of the volcanic 
forces pent up within the area covered by Vesuvius prior 
to A. 1). 79, wh«m the great catastrophe took place by 
which Pompeii was overwhelmed, and \^hfch was hrhdly 
described by I’llny the Younger in his narrative of the 
death of his uncle, Pliny tho Elder. Volcanoes ami vol- 
canic areas are very irregularly distributed over the earth, 
but are chiefly in the nelghborhoful of the ocean. The 
Asiatic ami the American shores of the Pacitle — not con- 
tinuously, but in many places— are dotted witli volcanoes, 
from Japan to the islands of the Indian Ocean, and from 
Patagonia to Alaska. Tho most active volcanic center in 
the world is tl»e island of Java and Its vicinity. This isl- 
and, having about tho area of England, contains forty- 
nine great volcanic cones, some of which are feet 

in height. 'J’he eruption of Krakatoa, an island in the 
Hunda Strait, wliich took place in the closing days of An- 
gust, 188Ji, was tho most violent and destructive »*v(‘nt i.f 
the kind of which history has any record. Nearly forty 
thousand persons were drowned along the coast. adja«’ent 
to tho Strait of Siiiidu by waves set in motion by the in- 
rush of wuhM to till the cavity caused by the expulsion of 
material fiom the crater. 

2. A kind of firework. Heofzgig^, 2.— Subma- 
rine volcano, bee NT/iinnartne.— Volcano-ship, a ves- 
sel loaded with eomlmstlbles and inissiles fi»r explosion 
against another ship or against a stutionury structure. 

The burning voleano ship at the siege of Antwerp. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, ll. ir)7. 

VOlcaHOism (vol-ka'iio-izm), n. [< volcano + 
-iV?w.] Violent anti defttructivo erui»tivene8K. 
[Rare.] 

Not blaze out, ... ns wasteful voleannism, to seoroh 
and consume ! Carlyle, Past and Present, li. lo. 

volcanological (vol-ka-no-loj'i-kid), a. [< voU 
canolog-n + -ical.] Relating to or in the man- 
ner of volcanology; in a Kcientific manner, from 
the point of view of the investigator of voleanio 
phenomena. Also vulcanological. 
volcanology (vol-ka-noro-ji), n. [< volcano + 
(Ir. -h)} \ / / > tiv, speak : see -ology. ] The se i - 

entific study of volcanic phenomena. Also vul- 
ca nolog y. 

His annual account of the progress in volcanology and 
seismology for 18»,5. Athenarum, No. 3068, p. 210. 

VOle^ (vdl), n. [< F. vole, < voler, fly, < L. ro- 
lare, fly: see volant.] In card-playing, a win- 
ning of all the tricks played in one deal. 


Volitimliia 

Ladies, 111 venture for the vole. 

Sufift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

“A vote! a vole/** she cried, "'tts fairly won ; 

My game is ended, and my work is done." Crabbe* 

VOle^ (vol), V. i . ; prot. and pp. voled, ppr. voling, 
[< volcA , n.] In card-playing, to win all tho tricks 
played in one deal. 

VOlO^ (vol), n. [Sliort for volc-monsc.] A short- 
tailed field-mouse or meadow-mouse ; a eampa- 
griol or arvieolino ; any member of the genus 
Jrvicola in a broad sense. All the Arvicolinee are 
voles, though some of them, as the lemming and muskrat, 
are usually called by other names. 1’hoy arc mostly ter- 
restrial, tending l>c nqiialic, ahoiiml in the sphagnous 
swamps and low moist ground of nearly all parts of the 
northern hemisphere, and arc on the whole among the must 
mischievous of mammals Tiic common vole, meadow- 
mouse, or short-tailed lleld-mousc of Kurope is A. agrestie. 



Coniinim I'liropeaii Mciulow-vole t nj^esfts\ 


The water-vole or water-rat is u laigcr species, A.arnphibi- 
vs, almost, as a(|uatie as a muskrat. Home vtdes are widely 
distributed, among theiii one common to the northerly 
parts of both hemispliercs, the red-backed vole, Kvotomys 
nitiliis. Th(‘ commohest representative's in tho Pidtod 
States aroArvieotn rijHtrivs, A.nvstt'rvs, ainl A, pinetorum. 
A very large species of British America is A.xanthognatha. 
Tho name vole is jmrcly Jtritish, being soldom heard in the 
United Htates, or useci In books treating of the American 
B)>eeies, which are calhul field-mice and meadow viiee. Hee 
also cuts under A rvieola, Kvt>tomys,Synaptornys, and imter^ 
rat. 

VOlentlyt (vo'leiii-li), ttdr. Willingly. [Rare.] 

Into the pit they run against tlieir will that ran so »o. 
lently, so violently, to the brink of it. 

llev. T. Adams, Works, I. 237. 

VOleryt (vtd'q-ri), n.; pi. rolrncs (-riz). [Also 
vokny, voUafy ; < ()l'\ rofierr, a<*ago, <*oop, dove- 
cot o,F. volirir. an aviary, uIho ( )F. alargo 

(•ago or aviary; cf. volrrir, ‘‘a. ]>laco over the 
Klagt) Nvhi(di \vc calk'd tlio h(‘a von ” (Ootgrave), 

1. 0 , ‘ place of flvittg’ ; < rofcv, lly, < 1 j. volarc, fly : 
SCO volant.] 1. A lar».^(» hird-cago or incloHUro 
in wliicli tlio bir<lH liavo rooirt to fly. 

T thought thee then our Orpheus, tliut wouldst try, 

Like 1dm, to make the air one votary. 

Jt. ./onson, Pndorwoods, xvl. 
Hitting moping like three or four nielanclioly Birds in 
a spacn»UH I'oUary. Stherege, Man of Mode, v. 

Having sccnf5 the rcMuncs, w'o went to y volarji, w«!l' has 
a cupola ill tin' mhhllc of it, greato trees and hushes, it 
being full of birds, win* diank at (wo fountuines. 

Soelyn, Diary, March 1, 1644. 

2. Th(^ birds confiiK'd in Kiieh an inclosuro; a 
fliglit or iloek of birds. 

All rild hoy, at Ids flrst appearance, ... is snrs to 
draw on him tin'- eyes and chirping of tlic wlnde town 
vohry, amongst whit.h there will not he wanting some 
birds of prey. Locke, KducuUoii, § 94. 

volet (vorri), n. [OF. Vfdrf, a <*lotli spread on 
tho ground to bold grain, a shntt.cr, otc., < voter, 
fly, < L. rolarc, ily : hoc volant.] 1. A veil, cHpe- 
<*ially one worn by women, and forming a part 
ol tlio outdoor drcKs in the middles ages. — 2. In 
painting, one of tln' wingH or KliuttcrK of a mc- 
turc! formed a.H a. tri|)tycli, uk in RubciiH’s 
Kccnt from tlio (Vohs’’ in Antwci'i) Cathedral) 
tho voIoIh of which arc pniiitcd on lioth Hides. 

Hmall triiitychs with foldinr-dfuus or volets in l)ox- 
wood. S. K. Cat. Spec. Kxh. 1862, No. 1042. 

3. A door, or ono leaf of a door, in oriianioutal 
furnituro and Himilar df corativtj objoctw. 

VOlget, n, f< L. rolffits, rulgns, tlio common peo- 
ple: Hco vulgar.] Tho vulgar; tin' rabble. 

One had ns good be <]umb as not speak with the volge. 
Fuller, <’h. Hist., XI. vlii. 32. (Davies,) 

VOlitablef (voFi-tn-bl), a. [< E. volitare, fly to 
and fro: see voltlant.] (!a.i>ablo of being vola- 
tilized; volat.ilizaldo. 

VOlitSint (vori-tjint ), a. [< L. volifan(f-)8, ppr. 
of volt fare, tly to and fro, froq. of volarc, fly: 
Kco volant . ) Flying ; having the power of flight ; 
volant: as, tlic bat in n rolifant (iiiadriipod. 
Volitantiat (vol-i-taiFshi-H), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of volilan{t-)s, flying: nee rolitant] In lUi- 
gcr’K claHsificatioii of nninimalR (1811), tho 
eleventh order, eontaiiiiiig flying ([uadrupeds 
in two faujilieH, Dernioptera and ChiroplerUi ot 
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the so-called flying-lemurs and the bats — thus 
an artificial group, now abolished. 

▼olitation (vol-i-ta'shou), w. [< L. mtUtare, pp. 
voliUitusy fly to and fro: sec voUtant."] The act 
of flying ; the power of flight, or its habitual 
exercise; flight; volation. 

volitational (vol-i-ta'shpn-al), a. [< volitation 
4- -a/.] Of or pertaining to volitation or flight. 
Volitatorest (voF'i-ta-to'rez ), n, pi [NL., < L. 
voUtarCj fly: see volitant,'] In ornith.f in Mac- 
gillivray’s system, an order of birds, the skim- 
mers, composed of such species as swallows, 
bee-eaters, and goatsuckers : an artificial group. 

VOlitatory ( vor i-ta-tp-ri), a, [< J volUaiTy pp. 
volitatuHf fly, + -or//,]’ Same as voUtorial 

VOlitient (vo-Hsh'ent), a. [Irreg. < voliti{on) + 
-enf.] Having freedom of will; exercising the 
will ; willing. [Bare.] 

I [Lucifer] cliose this ruin ; T elected it 
Of my will, not of service. What 1 <lo 
1 do volitiejitf not obedient. 

JUrs. lirowninff, Drama of Exile. 

▼olitiOXl (vp-lish'pn), V. [< F. volition = Sp. 
voliaion = Pg. voti\&o = It. voJizione^ < ML. ro- 
Utio(n-)^ will, volition, < Jj. vrUa, ind. pres, ro/o, 
will: see wiUX,’] 1. The act of willing; the ex- 
ercise of tlio will. Volition does not consist in form- 
ing a choice or preference, but in an act of the soul In 
which the agent is generally held tr> have a peculiar scuse 
of reaction. 

The actual exorcise of that power [the will], by directing 
any particular action oi‘ its forbearance, is . . . volition. 

Locke, 11 liman Understanding, II. xxi. 5. 

Will is indeed an nnibigiioiis word, being sometimes put 
for the faculty of willing, sonietiines for the act of that fac- 
ulty, besides other inoaniiigs. ihit volition always signi- 
fies the act of willing, and nothing else. Willingness, I 
think, is o]))iosed to iitiwillingnosB or aversion. A man is 
willing to do what he has no aversion to do, or what he 
has some desire to ilo, though perhaps he has not the op- 
portunity ; and 1 think this is never called volition, 
lieid. Letter to Dr. J. Gregory (Works, ed. Hamilton, p. 70). 

An artist’s brain receives and stores images often with- 
out distinct volUion. T. Winthrop, Cecil Droeiue, xvii. 

When a man's arm is raised In seqiienoe to that state of 
consciousness we call a volitiotit the volitum is nottlie im- 
mediate cause of the elevation of the arm. 

Huxley, in Nineteenth Century, XXL 405. 

2. The power of willing; will. 

In that young bosom arc often stinlng passions as strong 
as our own, ... a volition not less supreme. JD'LiracM. 

The play of the features, the vocal exclamations, the 
gosticulatlons of the arms, Ac., come under the domain of 
our volUion. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 2102. 

volitional (vo-lish'ou-al), a, [< volition + -u7.] 
Of or portuining to volition. 

The volitional impulse. Bacon. 

What is termed self-control, prudential restmlnt, moral 
strength, oonsists in the inttdlootual permanency of the 
volitional element of oui' feelings. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 21. 

There is no more niiserahlo human being than one in 
whom nothing is hahitual hut indeuision, and for whom 
the lighting of every cigar, the drinking of every cup, the 
time of rising and going to bed every day, and the begin- 
ning of every hit of work, are subjects of express 
deiilieration. W. Jame«, Prin. of rsyuhol., 1. 122. 

Volitional inaanlty, a form of mental disease in which 
the most striking plionoinena are those relating to per- 
verted or impaired wIll-iKJwer. 

VOlitionally (vo-liHh'pn-al-i), adv. In u voli- 
tional inauuor ; as rewjHM’ts volition ; by the act 
of willing. 

It was able to move its right log vrilitionally in all di- 
rections. Lajuict, 189(1, 1. 1415. 

VOlltionary (vp-liHh'(ni iVri), a, [< volition + 
-or//.] V(>litio’nal. 

Dr. Berry Haycrnft gave an account of some experi- 
ments which extend our knowledge of wiitionary move- 
ment and explain the production of the muscle and heart 
sounds. nature, XLI. 858. 

volitionless (v(VliRh'pij-k‘«), a. [< volitum 4- 
-fm.] Without volition. 

The volitionlejut will. 

J. Oumi, Evenings with .Skeptics, II. 415. 

VOlitivO (vori-tiv),n. l< ro/if(n>«) 4- -frr.] 1. 
Having tho jiowor to will; oxoreiHing volition. 

It is, therefore, an unreasonable conceit to think that 
God will continue an active, vital, intellective, na- 

ture, form, ])owcr, force, inclinntluii. in a noble substance, 
which shall use none of these for many hundred or thou- 
sand years, and s«» continue them in vain. 

Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

2. Originnting in tlio will. 

Wundt regards apperception as a particular process, in- 
serted butwecu jterceptlon and volilive excitement. 

Alien, and Neurol, (tranaX VI. 519. 

3. In rhcl, expn*8Ring a wish or permission : 
as, a volitire proposition. 

Volitores ( V<d-i-t6'rtlz), w. pi [NL. , prop. * Vol- 
atorcs, pi. of roUHor, n flier: see rotator.] In 
Owen’s classification, those birds which move 
solely or chiefly by flight, or are preeminent in 
ability to fly. it is the lifth oitler of the gyeteiu, eoi- 


bracing 11 families, as the swifts, humming-birds, goat- 
suckers, kingflshei’s, hombilU, etc., Interveulng between 
his Cantoren or singers and Seamorei or climbers. It is an 
artificial group, practically ec|Uivalent to those PioarisB 
which are nut yoke-toed, or to Picavim with the old group 
Beanwree eliminated. [Not in use.} 
volitorial (vol-i-to'ri-al), a. [< Volitores + 
-/«/.] Of or pertaining ’to the Volitores. 
Volkameria (vol-ka-me'ri-h), n. [NL., named 
in honor of Volkanier, a German botanist.] 1. 
A Liniiean genus of verbenaceous shrubs, now 
included in Clerodendron. Several species are cul- 
tivated for beauty or fragrance in tropical gardens, as C. 
(r.) aculeatum, an American plant, and especially C. (K.) 
fragrans from (!!hina. C. ( V.) inerme of maritime Imlia is 
richly perfumed, and has a local reputation as a febrifuge. 
2. r/.r.] A plant of the former genus roZ/cammtt. 
Volkmannia (volk-man'i-k), n. [NL., < Volk- 
mann (see def.).] A fossil’ plant found in the 
coal-measures, and in regard to the nature of 
wbi(*h there has been much uncertainty, it has 
recently boon shown to be the fruit of AHterophyUttea of 
Brongniart (Calamoe.ladue of Schimper). The plant was 
named by Sternberg, in 1820, in honor of G. A. volkmann, 
author of Silesia .Subterranca”(1720), in which work some 
of the fossil plants of that part of Germany wore described, 
vollenget, n. See valanche. 
volley (voFi), n. [Formerly also vollie, voley; < 
OF. voke, F. voice = Sp. volada = It. volata, a 
flight, < ML. as if ^volata^ < L. volare, fly: see 
volant] 1. Tho flight of a number of missile 
weapons together; hence, the discharge simul- 
taneously, or nearly so, of a number of missile 
weapons. 

A vtlley of our needless shot. Shak., K. John, v. 5. 5. 


n. n. 1. A member of an ancient Italile peo- 
ple who dwelt southeast of Borne* — 2. The ikn- 
guage of the Volsoians, related to Umbrian, 
volsella (vol-seFh), n. 1. Same as vulaeUa,^ 
2t. Same as acanthoholus. 
volti (v61t), w. [< F. volte, a turn or wheel, < 
It. volta, a turn, < L. volvere, pp. volutm, turn 
about or round; see vaults, volute.] 1. In the 
manage, a round or circular tread; a gait of two 
treads made by a horse going sidewise round a 
center, with the head turned outward. — 2. In 
fencing, a sudden movement or leap to avoid a 
thrust, 

volt* (volt), n. [= F. volte; < It. Volta, the 
name of the inventor of the voltaic battery.] 
The practical unit of electromotive force, it is 
10** absfilute units of E. M. F. on the centlmeter-mm-soo- 
ond* system of electromagnetic units, and is a little less 
than the E. M. F. of a Daniell coll. It is detlned by the In- 
ternational Electrical Congress (1808) and hy United States 
statute (1894) as tlie electromotive force that, steadily 
applied to a conductor whose resistance is one ohm, will 
produce a current of one ampere, and which is practically 
equal to of the E. M. F. between the poles of what is 
known as the standard Clark voltaic cell, at a tempera- 
ture of Id" C. 

Volta (vol'ta), n.; id. volte (-to). [It.*, a turn: 

see volt^.] 1, An old dance. Bee lavolta. — 2. 
In music, turn or time : as, unn volta, once ; due 
volte, twice ; prima volta, first time. Abbrevi- 
ated V. 

yolta-electric (voF-'tji-e-lek'trik), a. Pertain- 
ing to voltaic electricity or galvanism : as, volta- 
electric induction. 


It may even ho the case that In defensive positions, 
where the extent of ground open to view is considerable, 
long-range infantry fire regulated by volleya may be at- 
tempted. i'nc/yc. XXIV. 857. 

2. Hence, a noisy or explosive burst or emis- 
sion of many things at <)n<*e. 

A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off. 

Blmk., T. O. of V., ii 4. 8:t. 
What were those thousands of blaspheming Cavaliers 
about him, whose mouthes let fly Oaths and Curses by the 
voley f Milton,, ICikonoklastes. 

Wo heard a volley of oaths and curses. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 254. 

3. In lawn -tenuis and tennis, a return of the 
ball by the racket before it touches the ground, 
especially a swift return — At volley, on the vol- 
ley [F. iX la vol(?e\, on the fly ; in passing ; at random. 

What we spake on the voley begins to work. 

Massinger, IMcturo, III. C. 
P. jun. Call you this jeering ! I can play at this ; 
'Tis like a ball at tennis. 

Alin. It is indeed, sir. 

When we do speak al. volley all tho ill 

We can one of another. A Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 

volley (voFi), 4?. volley, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
discharge in a volley, or as if in a volley : often 
with out. Compare volleyed. 

Another [hound] 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice. 

ShaJe., Venus and Adonis, 1. 021. 

2. In lawn-tennis and tennis, to return on tho 
fly : said of the ball ; drive (the ball) with the 
racket before it strikes the ground. 

II. in trans. 1, To fly together, as missiles; 
liouco, to issue or bo discharged in large num- 
ber or quantity. 

Tho volleying rain and tossing broexo. 

M. Arrwld, Tbyrsls. 
Nothing good comes of hitiSB, from whose embrasures 
there vdlluts forth but impudence, insolence, deflaneo. 

A. B. Alcoa, Tablets, p. 72. 

2. To sound together, or in continuous or re- 
peated explosions, as firearms. 

And there the voUeying thunders pour, 

Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, iL 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder’d. 

Tennyson, Charge of the Light Brigade. 

3. In lawn-tennis and tennis, to return the ball 
before it touches tho ground, especially by a 
swift stroke ; as, he volleys well. 

volley-gun (voFi-gun), n. A machine-gun or 
mitrailTeuse. 

volowt (vol'6), V. t. [< ME. folewen, folwen, 
fniwen, fullcn, < AB. fulwian, fullian, baptize: 
see/w/iiJ. The word is usually derived from 
L. volo, I will, that beiug the first word of the 
response used in the sei-vice.] To baptize: 
applied contemptuously l»y the Keformers, 
They brought them to eonflrmation straight from bap- 
tism, so that now oft-times they be volowed and bishopped 
both in one day. 

Tyiulale, Aus. to Sir T. Moro,#c. (Parker S«)c., 1850), p. 72. 
Volowort (vol'o-6r), n. One who baptizes. 
Volscian and fi. [< L. Volsci, the 

Volscians: see 11., 1,] I, a. Pertaining to 
the Volscians. 


volta-electricity (voHtll-e-lek-tris'i-ti), n. 
Same as voltaic electricity, or galvanic electricity. 
See electricity. See voltaic current, vuidcv voltaic, 
volta-electrometer ( vol ^t a-e-lek - trom 'e -tin*) , 
n. An instrument for the ’’exact measurement 
of electric currents; a voltameter. 
Tolta-electromotive (voF-'ta-e-lek-tro-mo'tiv), 
a. Producing, or produced by, voltaic electro- 
motion.^Volta-electromotlve force, electromotive 
force produced in a manner analogous to that of the vol- 
taic battery. 

voltage^ (vol'taj), n. [< volt^ 4- -age.] In the 
manege, tho act of making a horse work upon 
volts. Ford, Fame^s Memorial. 

voltage* (vdl'tilj), n. [< -f -age.] Eh'c- 
tromotive force reckoned in volts. The voitaire 
of a dynamo under any particular working conditions is 
the number of volts of electromotive lorce in its circuit 
under these conditions. 

voltagrapby (vol-tag'va-fi), n. [Irreg. < vol- 
ta(tc) 4- Gr. -ypaepia, < yfUKtnv, write.] Tho art 
of copying in metals deposited by electrolytic 
action any form or pattern which is made the 
negative surface of a voltaic circuit; copying 
by electrotypy. 

voltaic (vol-ta'ik), a. [< Volta (sec def.) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Alessandro Volta, an Italian 
physicist (1745-1827), who shares with Galvani 
the honor of having discovered the means of 
producing an electric current at the expense of 
chemical action upon one of two united plates 
of dissimilar metals. Of tho two, however, the liigher 
credit is due to Volta ; consequently, voltaic is more com- 
monly used than (galvanic.— Poles Of a voltaic pile. 
See pofes. —Voltaic arc. See arci , and electric light (un- 
der eiecfric).— Voltaic arch. Same as voltaic arc.— Vol- 
taic battery, oeu. See battery, 8 (h), and edl, 8 (with 
cuts).— Voltaic current, an electric current produced by 
a voltaic batteiy : sometimes applied to electric currents 
generally.— Voltaic field, the space surrounding the elec- 
trodes or plates in an electrolytic cell during the process 
of electrolysis. — Voltaic Induction. See inductfon, 6. - 
Voltaic pencil, a pencil by which etchings are executed 
hy the action of a voltaic arc at its point.— Voltaic pile, 
a column formed by successive pairs of plates of two dis- 
similar metals, as zinc and copper, alternating with moist- 
ened flannel or pasteboard, in regular order of succession : 
an early foiin of chemical battery devised by Volta. See 
cuts under battery, 8. 

Voltairean (vol-tar'e-an),a. Same as Voltairian. 

Voltairian (vol-tar'i-au), a. and n. [< Voltaire 
4- -tan.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Voltairo 
(Francois Marie Arouet, who when about 25 
years old took the name of Voltaire, said to 
be an anagram of Arouet, 1. (that is, F. le 
jeune, the younger)), a famous French poet, 
dramatist, and historian (1604-1778); resem- 
bling Voltaire. 

Say they’re levanting, Buchan" said Miller, who liked 
his Joke, and would not have oblected to be called Vol- 
tairian. Oeorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xlii. 

II. n. One who advocates the principles of 
Voltaire. 

Voltairianism (vol-tSr'i-an-izm), n. [< Voltair- 
ian 4- -iwn.] The Voltairian spirit; the doc- 
trines or philosophy of Voltaire ; spociflcally, 
the incredulity or skepticism, especially in re- 
gard to revealed Christianity, often attributed 
to Voltaire. 
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VoltftlYlim (vol-tto'i«m), n. [< Voltaire (see 
dfit) + -<«»•] The principles or practice of 
Voltaire; skepticism; infidelity. 

In litttlier*B own oonntry ProtestantlBin loon dwindled 
into a rather barren affair, . . . the essenoe of it sceptical 
contention: which indem has jangled tnore and more 
down to VoUaireimn. Carlffie^ Heroes, iv. 

voltaism (vorta-izm), «. [< Volta (see def.) + 
That branch of electrical science which 
discusses the production of an electric current 
by the chemical action between dissimilar met- 
als immersed in a liquid, it is so named from the 
Italian physicist Volta, whose experiments contributed 
greatly to the establishment of this branch of science. 
See valtaio. 

voltaite (vortn-it), n. [< Volta (see voltaic) + 
In mineral, f a hydrous sulphate of iron, 
occurring in isometric crystals of a green to 
black color: first found at the solfatara near 
Naples. 

voltameter (vol-tam'e-t6r), n, [Irreg. < vol- 
ta{ic) + Gr. /t/erpor, measure.] An electrolytic 
coll arranged for quantitative measurement of 
the amount of decomposition produced by the 
passage through it or an electric current, and 
hence used as an indirect means of measuring 
the strength of the current, 
voltametlic (vol-ta-met'rik), a. Pertaining to 
or involving the use of a voltametei*: as, voU 
tametric measurement. 

volt-ammeter ( volt'am^e-t6r) , « . 1 . A combina- 
tion of a volt-rnetor and a transformer, for the 
measurement of alternating currents. The sec- 
eridaiT or thick-wire coll of the transformer is liicludod 
in the circuit through which the current passes, while the 
primary or thin-wire coll is closed through the volt-meter. 
2. An instrument which can be used for mea- 
suring either volts or amperes, 
volt-ampere (v61t'am-par'0> w. The rate of 
working or activity in an electric circuit wlicii 
the electromotive force is one volt and the cur- 
rent one ampere ; a watt, 
voltaplast (vorta-plAst), n. [< volto{ic) + Gr. 
Tr'AdfTT/iQ, verbal adj. of 7r/id<r(yf«>, mold.] A kind 
of voltaic battery used iu electrotypiug. 
Volta’s pile. See battery, 8 (&). 

Volta’s pistol. See pietoL 

voltatype (vol'ta-tip), n, [< vol1a{ic) + Gr. 

typo: see iype,^ Same as electrotype. 
volt-coulomb (vdit'kd-lom'''), n. Same as 
volte, n. Plural of volta, 
volti (vol'ti), V, [It., impv. of voltare, turn, < L. 
votvercy pp. voluiuny turn: see volt^y vohw.'i In 
inueiCy same as rcr^^'.—Voltf sublto. See verte su- 
bito. 

voltigert (vol'ti-jtir), n, [< F. voltigcur, a leap- 
er: see Same as voiff/pewr. 

The voltiffer of Ferrara was hut as an ape compared to 
him. He was siiigulaiiy skilful in leaping nimbly from 
one horse to aiiptiier without putting foot to ground, and 
these horses were culled desuftories. 

VrquhaTt, tr. of Habelais, i. 23. 

VOltigeur ( vol-ti-zh^r' ), n, [F., < voltiger, < It. vol- 
tef/pmre, vault, < vottUyii turn, volt: see ?Y;?fi.] 1. 
A ieaper; a vaulter. — 2. Formerly, in P>aiiee, 
a member of a light-armed 
picked company, placed on 
the left of a battalion ; un- 
der the second empire, a 
member of one of several 
special infantry regiments, 
voltite (vortit),«. in €lect,y 
an insulating material con- 
sisting of a mixture of a 
specially prepared gelatin 
with resin-oil, oxidized lin- 
seod-oil, resin, and paraffin, 
volt-meter (volt'men^r), 
n. An electrometer, or a 
high-resistance galvanom- 
eter, or a galvanometer 
combined with a resis- 
tance calibrated so that 
its indications show the 
number of volts E. M. F. 
in the circuit between its 
terminals. The out shows 
one form of volt-meter, 
for the construction of 
which see amper e-meter, 
voltof, n, [It. : see vaults, 

A vault. 

Bntring the church, admirable 
is the briMlth of the votto or roofe. 

JEfedyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 

Voltolini’s disease. A dis- 
ease of childhood, characterized by cerebral 
symptoms, and followed by permanent deaf- 
ness. 

426 
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"VUtlia (volt's!^), n, [NL., named after P. Ii. 
Volts (li85-184d), a French mining engineer.] 
The ^nenc name given by Brongniart (1828) 
to a fossil plant vmieh first appeared in the 
Permian, and found also, in several localities, 
in the various divisions of the European Trias, 
and in rocks of the same age in India. VoUzia 
Conifersf, and is placed by Schenk among 
the JraxodinesB. It is a tree of considerable height, re- 
semblingjl rauearia in general appearance, but having a 
fnicUflcat on auaJogous to tliat of the Taxodimm, The 
fossils called Litltemm by Goinitz are coiisld. 

ered by Kldston as being, in all probability, the bracts of 
?ke UlypMfpU of Hchimper and the 
GlypU)Upid%um of Heer were also (in 1884 ) placed by 
Schenk under Voftzto. 

VOltzine (volt'sin), n, [< Volts (see VoHsia) 
+ -iwc 2 ,] ^ rose-red, yellowish, or brownish 
opaque or subtranslucent mineral, occurring 
in implanted spherical globules with thin la- 
mellar structure. It is an oxysulphid of zinc. 

Voltzlte (volt'sit), n. [< VoUz (see Voltsia) + 
Same as voltsitie, 

Volllbilftto (vol'u-bi-lat), a, [< L. volnhiliit, turn- 
ing (see voluble) + -^fd.] In bot,^ twining; 
voluble. 

VOlubile (yoFu-bil), a. [Formorly also voluhil; 
< L. volubiliSy whirling, that is turned round : see 
voluble,'] If. Same as ro/w/i/c, 1 . 


This less voluhil earth, 

By shorter flight to the east, had left him there. 

AHlUm, I*. Ifc, Iv. 594. 

2. In hot.y same as voluble, 4. Encue, lira., 
IV. 95, 

volubility (vol-u-bil'i-ti), w. [< F. voluhil lie, 
< L. voluhiliia{i-)s, a rapid whirling motion, 
fluency (of speech), < volubiU.% whirling, volu- 
ble: see voM)le,] 1. The state or character of 
being voluble in speech ; excessive fluency or 
readiness in speaking; unchecked flow of talk. 

A lacquey that runs on errands for him, and can whis- 
per a light message to a loose wench with some round 
volubility. B. Jomon, I’ynthia’s Itevels, i. 1. 

He [the emperor] first attacked Cardinal Fosch. and, 
singularly enough, launched forth with uncommon volu 
hility into a discussion on ecclesiastical principles and 
usages, without possessing the slightest notion, either 
hisUirlcal or theological, oi the sul^ect. 

Memmrst of TaU^yruiul, in The Century, Xld, 701. 

2. A rolling or revolving; aptness to roll ; revo- 
lution ; hence, mutability. 

Then celestial spheres should forgot their wonted mo- 
tions, and by irregular volubility tuni themseh esaiiy way, 
as it might happen. IJooker, 

Volubility of human affairs. Sir R. VEaitranye. 

voluble ( vol 'u-bl), a, [< F. voluble = 8p. r >luble 
= Pg. voluvel = It. volubile, < L. voltibilis, that 
turns around, whirling, fluent (of si)cecb), < 
volvere, pp. volutus, turn round or about: see 
volve,] 1. Fomiod so as to roll wuth ease, or 
to bo easily turaed or sot in motion; apt to 
roll; rolling; rotating; revolving. 

Tlie most excellent of all the figures Oeometrlcal is the 
round for his many iKjrfcctions. First l>ocaii8e he is euen 
and smooth, without any angle or interniption, most vd- 
uble and apt to iurne, and to continue motion, which is 
the author of life. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Puesie, p. 81. 
Yeares, like a ball, are vdubk, and run ; 
lloures, like false Vowes, no sooner spoke than done. 
Ileyivood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VT, 141) 
Would you like to hear yesterday's sermon over and 
over again — eternally voluUef TThackeray, Philip, xvii. 

2, Characterized by a great flow of words or by 
glibness of utterance; speaking with plausible 
fluency: as, a politician. 

Cassiu, ... a knave very voluble. 

Shab., Othello, ii. 1. 242. 


A man’s tongue is vduhle, and pours 
Words out of all sorts ev’ry way. 8uch as you speak you 
hear. Chapman, Iliad, xx. Z28. 

If a man hath a voluble Tongue, wo say, lie hath the gift 
of Prayer. Seldm, Table-Talk, p. 90. 


(Formerly it might l>c used of readiness and ease in speak- 
ing without tlie notion of excess. 

It tspeechl ought to be vduble vpon the tongue, and 
tunable to the eare. _ ...... 

Putt^ham, Arte of Eng. Poesiefed. Arbor), p. 168. 

Ho [Archbishop Abbot] wasiialnfiil, stout, severe against 
bad manners, of a grave and vdude vlmiacnce. 

Dv. Backet, Ahp. WlUlams, 1. 66. (Tr&nch,)] 


8t. Changeable; mutable. 

Ho . . . almost puts 

Faith in a fever, and deifies alone 

VduW chance. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 


4. In hot,, of a twining habit; rising spirally 
around a support, as the hop. 
volnbleness (vol'il-bl-nes), n. The character 
of being voluble; Volubility, 
volubly (vol'ii-bli), adv. In a voluble or fluent 


manner. 

** 0 Gods," said heu *'how volubly doth talk 
This eating gulf 1 Chapman, Odyssey, xvill. 41, 


volnnie 


Fallacies which, when set down on paper, are at onoe 
detected, pass for unanswerable argirnieiits when dexter* 
ously and edubly urged in Parliament, at the bar, or In 
private conversation. Macaulay, History. 

Volucella (vol-u-sel'a), v. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1764), < L. volue'ri/i, fitted for flight: see Voln- 
crcs.J A notable genus of syrphid flies, some 
of them mimicking bumblebees in general ap- 
pearance, Hud parasitic, in the larval state, upon 
the larva) of these bees and in the nests of 
wasps. Forty-five 8|»ocie8 are known in North 
America, and seven in Europe. 

Volucros (voi'u-krez), u. pi. [NL., < L. volueer 
or volucris, fitted for flight, winged, volitorial; 
as a noun, a bird ; < volare,fiy: see voUwt,] 1. In 
C. L. Bonaparte’s dlassilication of birds (1850), 
the firet tribe of the third order of Pa user ce, em- 
bracing those lower l*am‘res whicli form Suii- 
devall’s scutellinlantar division of that order, 
together with all the pienrian birds, it, is an arti- 
ficial group, iususcoptihle of definition, and corresponds 
exactly with no recognized group or groups ; on the whole 
it agrees best with Pieariee ns oommunly accepted. 

2. Ill C. J. Sundevall’s classification, the sec- 
ond order of birds, agreeing in the main with 
the Viearim as commonly understood, but in- 
eluding tho parrots and pigeons. It is most 
nearly a synonym of tho oltl Piae of Linueeus. 

[Rare iii both senses.] 

volucrine (vol 'a-kriu), a, [< L. volueria, a bird, 
4- -otcL] Pertaining to birds; bird-like. 

The mluerine clamor continued unabated, and when I 
came downstairs T was not surprised at the sight that 
awaited me. The passage was filled with bird-cages. 

P. HoHneon, Under the 8uu, p. S49. 

volume (vol'uui), u, [< F. volume =r Sp. vo- 
lumen = Pg. It,, volume, <L. volnmen (volumin-)y 
a roll (as of a manuscript), < volvere, pp. volutus, 
roll round or about: Hoa- voluble.] 1. A writ- 
ten document (as of parchment, papyrus, or 
strips of ])n.rk) rolled up in a convenient form 
for keeping or use, such being anciently the 
prevailing tbrm of the book; a roll; a scrolL 



The written sheets were uhually wound around a stick, 
tenued an umbUirm, the extremities of which were called 
the cornua., to which a label c(»iitaiiiing tin; name of tho 
author was tied. The whole wah ,»l>M*i’d in a wrapper, and 
frequently anointed with <»II of e,e<hirwo(al as a preserva* 
tive against fiiHeets. 

In the volume [roll, 1!. V.) of the laxjk ii la written. 

Heb. X. 7. 

In history a great volume is unrolled for our instruc- 
tion. Burke, Eev. in France. 

Ilcnco — 2. A colI(*ction of written or printed 
shoots bound togctlior, whether containing a 
single complete wY)rk, a part of a work, or more 
than one separate work ; a book ; a tome ; as, 
a large volume; a work in six volumes. 

lie funilsh’d me 

From mine own library witli vdumeg. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 167. 

They (men] cannot extinguish those lively characters of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God which are every 
where to be seen in the large vdume of the Oreation. 

StilUnff/lest, Sermons, I. lit. 

An odd volume, of a set of books bears not tho value of 
its i>roportion to the set. b^rmkiin. 
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Luther’s works were published at Wtttemberfr In Latin 
and (jlormau, in nineteen volume*, large folio, and at Jena 
in twelve. Burney, Hist. Music, 111. 39, note. 

3. Something of a roll-like, rounded, or Bwell- 
iug form; a rounded mass; a coil; a convolu- 
tion ; a wreath ; a fold : as, volumes of smoke. 

Hid in the spiry Volume* of the Snake, 

1 lurk'd within the Covert of a Brake. 

Dryden, State of Innocence, iv. 2. 

Thames’s fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in silver volume* play. 

Fenton, Ode to John, Lord Gower, st. 

4. An amount or measure of tridimensional 

•space; solid contents; hence, an amount or 

aggregated quantity or any kind. 

An enormous log glowing and blazing, and sending forth 
a vast volumfi of light and heat. 

Jrviny, Sketch-Book, p. 246. 

The judge's volume of muscle could hardly be the same 
as the colonel's ; there was nndoulttedly less beef in him. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vlli. 

Itallroail men have found out . . . that so small a mat- 
ter apparently as the civility or neglect of conductors, or 
the scarcity or abundance of towels on sleeping-cars, will 
sensibly intluenee the volume of travel. 

JD. A. Well*, Our Merchant Marine, p. 112. 

Very probably these recent climatic changes, both ma- 
rine and terrestrial, in the North Atlantic region, have 
been due in large ^leasur^^ to variations in the volume of 
the Gulf Stream. Amer. Jour Soi., 8d ser., XLI. 42. 

5. Ill music, quantity, fullness, or rouudness of 

tone or sound .— Atomic volume. See at/)mic.-- Spe- 
cific steam-volume, scc Speoifle volume, 

the quotient of tlie inolccuiar woightof a compound body 
by its specific' gravity. In the case of a liquid the spe- 
cific gravity is taken at the boiling-point.— TO speak 
or teu volumes, to be full of meaning ; be very signifi- 
cant. 

The epithet, so ofton hoard, and in such kindly tones, of 
“poor (juldsmlth ” sjieak* mdume*. 

Jrviny, Oliver Goldsmith, xlv. 

Volume-lntegraL f^ee inteyral.^tByu, 4. Bulk, Magni- 
tude, oio, Heomzo-. 

▼olumd (voriim), i.; prot. and pp. volunwd, 
npr. volumivfh [< volume, w.] To swell; rise 
in bulk or volume. 

I'he mighty stream which volume* high 
From their proud nostrils burns the very air. 

Byron, Defunnod Traiisiormod, i. 1. 

▼Olumed (vol'umd), a. [< volume + -pd2.] 1, 
Having a roundeil form; forming volumes or 
rolling masses; coiiHisting of rounded masses, 
with vol limed smoko that slowly grow 
To one white sky of sulphurous hue. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, vl. 

2, Having volnmi* or volumes (of a specified 
amount or number). 

volumenometer (vob'u-ine-nom'o-t^r), n. [Ir- 
reg. < L. volnmvu, a volume, 4- Gr. filrfjov, mea- 
sure.] An instninnnit for measuring tlie vol- 
ume of a solid body by the cfuantity of a liquid 
or of air wliich it displaces, and thence also for 
detorraiuiug its sptuMfie gravity. 

VOlumenometry ( vol '^u-me-nom 'e-tri ), w. [As 
vvkimenomelcr + -//•'*.] The art of detennining 
by disi)laeemeiit ilie volumes of solid bodies, 
or the Hpac<5s ocenpied by them; stereometry, 

volumeter (voru-me-ter), u. [Irreg. < L. vohi- 
(men), a volume, + Gr. ulrpov, measure.] In 
chem, and physics, broadly, any iustruraent for 
measuring the volumes of gases, as a graduated 
glass tube in which a gas may be collected over 
water or mercury, the gas displacing the liquid 
as it enters the vessel, and the volume displaced 
being indicated by the graduations. Lunge’s volu- 
meter eompiisea a tube calltMl a reduction tvhe, in whiuli 
a volume of one liutulred cubic centimeters of air as mea- 
sured under connected pressure of barometer and tem- 
poratuie is confined. Ilj an ingenfouB arrangement this 
confined air is then made to bring to a similar eondttiun 
of pressure the gas to Ite measured in a measuring- tube, 
which also forms part of the apparatus. Thus a coniice- 
tiun of pressure and temperature need be made only once 
for a series of volumetric measurements. 

volumetric ( vol-u-met'rik), a, [Irrog. < volu- 
( men), volumo, -f- Gr. urTpiKifC^K fuTfXfv, measure.] 
In chem, and }ihysies, pertaining to or noting 
measurements by volume, as of gases or liquids ; 
opposed to (from metric. 

It is possible in this way to determine quickly by a 
^Hiinmetric pi'oeess even so little as one-fourth wr cent, of 
alcohol in a mixture. Ure, Diet., IV. 89. 

Mosso’s voJumetrie. measurements indicated that in hyp- 
luHic catalepsy there was slightly more bloitd in the loft 
arm. Mind, IX. 96. 

Volumetric analysis. Same as UtratimL 

VOlumetrical (vol-u-mot'ri-kal), a. [< volu- 
mckic + Hume us volumetric. 

The amount of metallic Iron and Its condition of oxida- 
tion In the ore weredeU?rmined by Margiioritte's volumet- 
Heal method. Campin, Mech. Kngitioering, p. 897. 

VOlumetrically (vol-u-met'ri-kal-i), adv. [< 
volumctrioal + -iy^.] By volumetric analysis. 
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volumlnal (Vfi-lfi'mi-nal). a, K L. vohmm 
(-min-), volume, + -ai.] * iPertaixnng to volume 
or cubical contents: as, voluminal expansion. 
volumlnoBity (vo-lu-mi-nos'i-ti), n. volumU 
7tou8 + -i^.] The quality or state of being volu- 
minous; copiousness; prolixity. 

The later writings fof H. MtlUer-Stubing] have gone on 
with bewildering voluminotUy, 

Amer, Jour, PhOdl,, VIII. 117. 

voluminous (vMu'mi-nus), a, [< F. volumineux 
=z 8p. Pg. It. vblumimao, < LL. voluminosuSf full 
of windings, bendings, or folds, < L. volumen^ a 
roll, fold : see volume.'i Consisting of coils 
or convolutions. 

Woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Vciuminou* and vast. Milton, V. L., ii. 652. 

2. Of great volume or bulk; large; swelling: 
literally or figuratively. 

Why, though 1 seem of a prodigious waist, 

I am not so voluminou* and vast 

But there are linos wherewith 1 might be embraced. 

B. Jon*on, Underwoods, Ixxi. 
It was essential that a gentleman’s chin should be well 
propped, that his collar uioald have a voluminous roll. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvl. 
We call the reverberations of a thiiiider-storro more 
voluminous than the squeaking of a slate pencil. 

IT. James, Mind, XII. 1. 

3. Having written much ; producing many or 
bulky books; also, copious; diffuse; prolix: as, 
a voluminous writer. 

He did not bear contradiction without much passion, 
and was too voluminous in discourse. Clarendon, 

4. Being in many volumes; hence, copious 
enough to make numerous volumes : used of the 
published writings of an author: as, the volumi- 
nous works of 8ir Walter Scott. 

voltimlnoiisly (vo-lu'mi-nus-li), adv. In a vo- 
luminous manner; in large quantity; copious- 
ly; diffusely. 

The doctor voluminously rejoined. 

Swift, Battle of the Books. 

VOluminousness (vo-lu'mi-nus-nes), n. If. The 
state of being in coils or convolutions. 

Solid bones crushed by the infinite stress 
Of the snake’s adamantine voluyninousness. 

Shelley, A Vision of the Sea. 

2. Copiousness; diffusoness. 

nis [Aquinas’s] works mount to that vdluminousnes* 
they have very much by repetitions. 

vodwell, Letters of Advice, ii. 

3. The state of being voluminous or bulky. 

Tlio reader will have noticed, in this enumeration of 
facts, that viduniinousnemi of the feeling seems to bear very 
little relation to the size of the oi^an that yields It. 

IF. James, Priu, of Psychol., II. 140. 

VOlumistt (voPu-mist), n. [< volume + -ist."] 
One who writes a volumo ; an author. [Rare.] 
Yee write them in your closcto, and nn write them In 
your Courts, hot Vidumists and cold Bishops. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Eemonst. 

voluntarily (vol'un-ta-ri-li), adv. [< ME. voh 
\mtarily; \ voluntary '+ -/y2.] in a voluutary 
manner j of one’s own motion ; without being 
moved, influenced, or impelled by others ; spon- 
taneously; freely. 

When that Oaffray had all thes thynges said, 
Raymoundo hertly glade reiuyng that braide, 

That Gaffray gati hire vduntarily. 

Bom. qjf Partenay (B. K T. S.), 1. 60.''>5. 
At last died, not by his enemies command, but volunta- 
rily in his olde age. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 822. 

And the faculty of voluntarily bringing back a wander- 
ing nttontion over and over again is the very root of judg- 
ment, character, and will. 

IF. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 424. 

voluntariness (vorun-ta-ri-ues), n. The state 
of being voluntary, or endowed with the power 
of willing, choosing, or determining ; the state 
or character of being produced voluntarily. 

The voluntariness of an action. 

Hammond, Works, I. 284. 

voluntarioust (vol-un-ta'ri-us), a. [< L. volun- 
fariiM, voluntary: see tJoItintory.] Voluntary; 
free. 

Men of voluntarious wil withsltte that heuens gouemeth. 

Testament qf Love, ii. 

voluntarioust fvol-un-ta'ri-us-li), adv. Vol- 
untarily ; willingly. 

Most pleasantly and voluntarUmsiy to bear the yoke of 
his most comfortable commandments. 

Sfrype, Ecoles. Mem., Edw. VI., an. 155a 

voluntary (voPun-t^-ji), a. and n. K ME. 
*voluntarie, < OP. (andP.) tH>lontaire s= Sp. Pg. 
It., volunturio. < L. veduntarius, willing, of free 
will, < vdtunta(t^)s, will, choice, desire, < vo- 
lun(t-)SjVolm(P^, ppr. of velle, will: see volition, 
wUl.} I. a. 1. Pi^eeding from the will ; done 
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of or due to one’s own aeeord or 
unconstrained by external interfereneot force, 
or influence; not compelled, prompted, or sug- 
gested by another; spontaneous; of one’s or 
its own accord ; free. 

Tlie third sort of Ignorance is the worst ; It is that which 
is vincible and voluntary, 

Jer, Taylor, Rule of Conscience, IV. i. a 

Vcluntary works be called all manner of offering in the 
church, except your offering days and your tithes. 

LathVMT, Miso. Bel. 

The lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing. 

.SA(ar.,M. of V..U.1. la 

llie true Charity of Christians is a free and voluntary 
thing, not what men are forced to do by the Laws. 

StUlingJleet, Sermons, II. vli. 

I have made myself the voluntary slave of all. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 

Very little time was allowed between the accusation, 
condemnation, and death of a suspected witch ; and if a 
voluntary confession was wanting, they never failed ex- 
torting a forced one tormenting the suspected person. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford’s Plays, p. xxiv. 

2. Subject to or controlled by the will ; regu- 
lated by the will : as, the movement of a limb is 
voluntary, the action of the heart involuntary. 

Wo always explain the voluntary action of all men ex- 
cept onrsclves on the principle of causation ^ character 
and circumstances, a. Sidgwiek, M ethods of Ethios, p. 48. 

It follows from this that voluutary movements must be 
secondary, not primary functions of our organism. 

IF. James, Prin. of Psychol., II. 487. 

We see here that atrophy begins in the most voluntary 
limb, the arm. Pop. Sci. Mo., ZXV. 174. 

3. Done by design or intention; intentional; 
purposed; not accidental. 

Giving myself a voluntary wound. 

hak., .1. C., ii. 1. 80a 

If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall from the’ 
helve. . . . and kills another passing by, here is indeed 
manslaughter, but no voluntary murther. 

Perkins. fJolmson.) 

4. Endowed with the power of willing, or act- 
ing of one^s own free will or choice, or accord- 
ing to one’s judgment. 

God did not work as a necessary, but a voluntary agent, 
intending beforehand, and decreeing with himself, that 
which did outwardly proceed from him. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, I. ill. 2. 

5. Of, pertaining, or relating to voluntaryism, 

or the doctrines of the voluntaries: as, the vol- 
untary theory or controversy. — 6, In law: {a) 
Proceeding from the free and unconstrained 
will of the person : as, a voluntary confession, 
(h) Not supported by a substantial pecuniary 
or valuable consideration. See voluntary oonr- 
vcyance, below.— Voluntary affidavit or oath, (a) 
An affidavit or oath made in a cose in which the law has 
not sanctioned the administration of an oath or affir- 
mation. (5) An affidavit offered spontaneously or made 
freely, without the compulsion of subpoBiia or otlier pro- 
cess. --Voluntary agent. See Voluntary ap- 

pearance, the spontaneous appearance of a defendant 
for the purpose of resisting an action or other proceed- 
ing without having been served with process, or without 
requiring the plaintiff to rely upon service of process to 
compel appearance.— Voluntary aSBOdatlon. see asao- 
ctafum.— Voluntary bankruptcy. See bankniptcy.— 
Voluntary conveyance, a conveyance made without 
valuable consideration ; a conveyance in the nature of 
a gift. The importance of the distinction between this 
and a conveyance for value is that the former may be 
voidable by creditors in some cases where the latter may 
not.— Voluntary escape. See escape, 8.— Voluntanr 
grantee, the grantee in a voluntary conveyance. — Vol- 
untary Jurisdiction, a liirisdictloii exercised in matters 
admitting of no opposition or question, and therefore 
cognizable by any of the court judges, and in any place 
and on any lawful day.— Voluntary manslaugnter. 
See manslaughter, 2. — Voluntary motion. See motion. 
- voluntary muscle, voluntary muscular liber, 
striated rod muscular fiber (except that of the heart), 
as distinguished from smooth pale muscular fiber: so 
called as being under the control of the will. See cut 
under tniMctifar.- Voluntary partition, a partition ac- 
complished by mutual agreement, as distinguished from 
one had by the judgment of a court.— Voluniary school, 
in England, one of a class of elementary schools 8upi>or^ 
by yoluntary subscriptions, many of them in pmt main- 
tained and regulated by religious bodies. The number of 
those schools has been greatly reduced since 187a when 
education was made compulsory by the Education Act, 
and board schools were established. In 1897 a sum, not 
to exceed in the aggregate five shillings per scholar an- 
nually, was granted to them by Parliament. 

In building cottages, and improving voluntary schools. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 788. 
Voluntary waste, waste which is the result of the vol- 
untary act of the tenant of property, as where, without 
the consent of the proprietor, he cuts down timb^ or 
pulls down a wall.sSsm. Voluntary, Spontaneous, Witt- 
ing. Voluntary supposes volition, and therefore Inten- 
tion, ana presumably reflection. Spontaneous views the 
act as Uiough there were immediate connection between 
It and the cause, without intervention of the reason and 
the will: spontaneous applause seems to start of itself. 
Witting has in the authorized version of the Biblp a 
range of meaning up to desirous or anxious, as in Mst i. 
19, xxvL 41, Luke x. 29, but now la strictly oonflnsd to the 





or not refusing or objecting, 


in regard to the wish of 
gome of the pleasantest recollections of my chlidhood 
are connected with the voltintar^ study of an ancient Bible 
which belonged to my grandmother. 

Bmleyt Critiques and Addresses, p. !)4. 
^ntaneout Joys, where nature has its play. 

The soul adopts and owns their first-born sway. 

GOdumUh, DCS. Vil., 1. 25&. 
He lent a wiUifig ear to tlie artful propositions of Sforza. 

J*regeoU, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 


n. w.; pL voluntaries (-riz). 1. Ono who 
eu^ges in any affair of his own choice or free 
wiU; a volunteer. 

Bash, inconsiderate, fiery volwttaries, 

With ladies' faces and fierce dragons’ spleens. 

SM.t K. John, 11. 1. 67. 


Specifically— 2. Kecks,, in Great Britain, one 
who maintains the doctrine of the mutual in- 
dependence of the church and the state, and 
holds that the church should he supported by 
the voluntary contributions of its members and 
should be left entirely free to regulate its af- 
fairs. — 3. Any work or performance not im- 
posed by another. 

At school he [Wordsworth] wrote some task- verses on 
subjects imposed by the master, and also some vultirUa- 
rieH of his own, equally undistinguished by any pcouliai* 
merit. Ltmeli, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 200. 


4. In church musiCf an organ prelude to a ser- 
vice; sometimes, by extension, an interlude or 
postlude ; also, an anthem or other piece of 
choir-music, especially at the opening of a ser- 
vice. These uses of the word seem to have originated 
in the fact that such musical exercises are not rubrically 
prescribed. 


The rich may indulge in auporfinitios. The Ionian muse 
is somewhat too fund of playing volwUaries. 

Lai\dor, Imag. (3onv., Virgilius and Horatius. 


My dear Herr Capell in eister. they say you play the most 
exquisite voluntary! Now do play us one. 

Lonyjfellow, Hyperion, Iv. 4. 
At voluntary t, voluntarily ; by an effort of will. 

Cyroes euppes were too strong for all antidotes, and 
womens flatteries too forceable to resist at voluntarie. 
Greene, Never Too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Iiit., p. xii.). 

▼oluntaryt (vol'un-ta-ri), (uir, [< vohm lary, a.'] 
Voluntarily. 

(lold, ambor, yvorie, peiies, owches, rings, 

And all that els was nretious and dearc, 

The sea unto him voiuniary brings. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. W. 28. 
I serve here voluntary. Shak., and C., il. 1. 103. 


VOlimtaryisni (voruu-ta-ri-izm), n. [< luthin- 
tary + -tsm.'] Voluntary iirinciplo or actJoii ; 
the system or principle of supporting anything 
by voluntary contribution or assistance; es- 
pecially, the* principle of unrestrictetJ personal 
liberty in matters of religion — this involving 
on the ono hand the obligation of church-mem- 
bers to support and maintain religious ordi- 
nances, and on the other the church’s entire 
freedom from state i)atroiiage, support, and 
control. 


Esther. . . was unable at present to give her mind to the 
oilginol functions of a bisliup, or tlie comparative merits 
of Endowments and Voluntaryimn. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xli. 

The transatlantic friend of Vane, at the very nick of 
time, was the central champion in England of absolute 
voluntaryism, against the Independents and the famous 
fifteen proposals for a State Church on their sort of 
** Christian Fundamentals.” N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 541. 

In education, voluntaryism has been most promliiout 
and most beneficent from early times. 

Jour, of Ed'tication, XVIII. 148. 

VOluntaryist (vorun-ta-ri-ist), n. [< voluntary 
+ One who bclioVos in or advocates vol- 
untaryism, especially in religion. [Karo.] 

We commend this tribute to the Church of England to 
our friends on the other side of the water, as prmjf that 
an American and a Voluntaryut can yet do full Justice to 
that ancient and historical church. 

New York Evangelist, Oct. 19, 1876. 

VOluntative (vol'un-ta-tiv), a. [< L. volun- 
ta{t-)Hy will, 4- Voluntary. 

The simple solution seems to be that the conditioning 
of a purpose destroys its absolute voluntative power. 

Afner. Jour. PhUoL, IV. 426. 

Tolontdf, n. See volunty. 

volunteer (vol-um-ter'), w. and a. [< F.volun- 
taircy now vokmtaire = Sp. Pg. It. voluntarioy < 
L, voluntarius, voluntary: see voluntary.'] I, n. 

1. A person who enters into any service of his 
own free will. 

He has had (k)mpas8ion upon Lovers, and generously 
eugag’d a Volunteer in this Action, for our Service. 

Congr&ve, Way of the World, v. 14. 

2. A person who enters military service of 
his own free will, and not by constraint or com- 
pulsion ; one who offers to serve, and jpeuerally 
receives some consideration or privileges on 
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that account; in the United States, especially 
during the civil war, a soldier of a body other 
than tlie regular army, hut practically governed 
by the same laws when in service, in Great Brit- 
ain the government provides the various bodies of vol- 
unteers, or cltisen-Boldtery, with competent instructors, 
arniB, and a part of their ammunition, besides allowing to 
e^h corps curtain grants proportioned to the number of 
emcient members, etc. A British volunteer can resign on 
giving a fortnight’s notice, except in a crisis of imimneiit 
danger to the country. In the United States the army of 
volunteers comprises, to all intents and purposes —(1) 
the regular unpaid hirces of State militia which, when 
called into the actual service of the United States, receive 
pay from tlie government, and arc subject to the rules 
and articles of war, and (2) that class of troops which may 
from time to time be raised by Congress on occasions of 
national emergency. Such troops are properly United 
States troops, and the method of ofllcering them is desig- 
nated by Congress. 

At the very outset of the campaign, the inexperience of 
the Federal volunteers was made evident, even more on 
the march than on the battle-field. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), 1. 193. 

Volunteers often complain that they are not taken seri- 
ously enough. ... Nor must they ever cease complain- 
ing until they have boon thoroughly organized for what- 
ever their duties are to be, and until those duties are per- 
fectly clear to themselves and the country at large. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLllI. 615. 

3. In Imo, one who claims the bciieiil of a con- 
tract or conveyance although no consideration 
proceeded from him nor from any one in whose 
place he stands. — 4. A tree wliich grows spon- 
taneously : as, that pear-tree in my garden is a 
volunteer. [Southern U. S.] 

II. «. 1. Kiitering into military service by 
free will and choice: as, a volunteer soldier.— 
2. (yomposed of volunteers: as, a roluntecr 
corjis. 

The volunteer artillery, furnished by the several States, 
was only organized into batteries, having no otfic.er above 
the rank of captain. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War In America (truns.X 1. 275. 

volunteer ( vol -un-ter' ),v. [ < volu n teer, w . j I, 

trans. To offer, con tribute, or bestow volunta- 
rily, or without constraint or compulsion. 

The chief agents who had already volunteered tlieir ser- 
vices against him. 

Gifford, Note on B. Jenson’s I’oetastcr, ill 1. 

Bit by bit, the full and truo 
Particulairs of the tale were volunteered 
With all the breathlera zeal of friendship. 

Rrotoning, Aing and Book, I. 2.32. 

II. intrans. To enter into any serv ice of un<‘’H 
free will, without constraint or comjiulsion : as, 
to volunteer for a campaign, 
volunteerlyt (vol-nn-ter'li), adv. Vohn ? a”iiy ; 
as a volunteer. 


Voluntrerly to ramble with Lord Loudon Campbell, 
Brave Hay did suffer for a’. 

Rattle of SherijffMuir {VhlUVs Ballads, VII. 1.58). 

VOluntomotory ( vol^un-tp-mo'to-ri ),a. I < vol- 
unt{ary) + motory.] Having or pertaining to 
motor infiuonco or effect which is voluntary, or 
subject to th<» will : with Romak sptuiifying the 
somatopleural division of the body, including 
the muscular sy.stem of ordinary lauguagi*, as 
distinguished from the splanchuopleural or in- 
voluntomitfory (which see). 

The wlunto-motory, correspoiidirig to the body-wall or 
Boniatopleure. Eneyc. liril., VITI. 157. 

VOluntyt, n. [< MK. voluntCy also volcntr, rttul- 
ente., < OF. viAenle, volunte, F. volonle = S|>. 
voluntad -- It. roluntd, will, < L. volunfa(t-)s, 
will, desire: see voltmtary.] Will; wish; will 
and pleasure. 

For that he 
May not fulfil le his vdtude. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5270. 


F<»r of free choice and hertely volentr, 

She hatlie to Gml avowed cliastit^:'. 

Lydgate, MS. Ashinole 33t», f. Ifi. {flalluvell.) 
After mo made by thy will and uolente 
To take this woman of the fayry, 

This here diffaiiied serricnt vnto se. 

Rovi. of Partenay {V,. E T. S.X 1. 3473. 


“ Sir " iiuod thei,“ yef it be not thus, doth with vs youre 
vUente." Merlin {E. E. T. S.), i. 29 

And file Held '1‘uddenliam and Heydou wold after tlmyr 
vovlente have it hald yii mccii of the manor of lietersete, 
whycli siifflelent cvldenses that ye have speeffyeth no 
thyng son. Poston Letters, 1. 173. 

voluperet, w. fME., also volupeer, voleper.] A 
cap or head-dress worn in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by cither sex. 

The tapes of hlr white vdu^ 

W ere of the same suyte of hir coler. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. .55. 


roluptiet.w. Hisiy volupty. 
roluptuary (vd-lup tO-a-n), «. and n. [= f. 
voluptuaire = tt. voluttaario, < L. voluptuanus, 
for earlier votuptarius, of or pertaining to plea- 
sure, enjoyment, delight: see (v>- 


lupiy.] I, a. 1. Pertaining or contributing to 
luxury and sensual pleasure; promoting sen- 
sual indulgence. 

'I’he arts which flourish In times while virtue is in 
growth are military, and while virtue is in state arc lib- 
eral, and while virtue is in declination are voluptuary. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 
The works of the wo/wpffmri/ arts are pinperly attributed 
to Vulcan, the God of Fire. 

Bacon, I’hysical Fables, il., £xpl. 

2. Given to sensual indulgence; voluptuous: 
as, voluptuary habits. 

H, w. ; pi. voluptuaries (-riz). A man given 
up to luxury or the gratification of the appetite 
and other sonsuul iiidulgeiict‘s ; a sensualist. 

Does not the voluptuary understand, in fill the liberties 
of a loose and lewd conversation, that ho runs the risk of 
body and soul ‘I Sir B. U Estrange. 

The parable was intended against the voluptuaries otihvX 
time, . . . men who, notwithstanding they professed 
themselves Jews, lived like llenthons. 

//p. A ttertmry. Sermons, I. xll. 
Wo have the Voluptuary, wh^n first pleasant feelings, 
and secondly the pleasantness of pleasant feelings, are 
made the end to which all else is means, and the abstrac- 
tion of pleasure’s sake is pursued. 

F. n. Bradley, Ethical Studios, p. 25.3, note. 

VOluptuatef (vo-lup'tu-at), r. t. [< L. voluptu- 
{otis) 4- 1 * To mako luxurious or delight- 

ful. 

'Tis watching and lalmiir that vtlvptuates repose and 
sleep. FeWmn, Resolves, ii. 44. 

voluptuosityf (vd-liip-tu-os'i-ti ), n. [< voluptu- 
ous + -////.] Voluptuousness. 

In some children nature is more pixme to vice than to 
vertuc, and in the tender wittes be spnrkos of voluptuosi- 
tie Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 6. 

voluptuous (vd-lup'tu-us), a. [< ME. voluptu- 
ous, < OF. ^voluptuous, F. voluptueux = Bp. Pg. 
voluptnoso = Jt. roluUuttso, < L. voluptuosus, full 
of gratification, chdightful, < volupm{t-)s, plea- 
sure: tieo rolupty. ] 1. Ihu'taining to, proceed- 

ing from, or lucliued to sensual gratification: 
UH, voluptuous tastes or Imbits. — 2. Passed or 
spent in luxury or seusunlity. 

Soften’d with pleasure and voluptmua life, 

Miltori, S. A., 1. 584. 

3. Contributing to sensual nlousure; exciting, 
or tending to excite, sensual desires and indul- 
gence ; sensual. 

He that is temperate fleeth pleasures voluptuous. 

Sir T. Elyot, 'J'he (Jovernour, 111. 20. 
Voluptuous i(U(Mt(^HH. Ihlland, tr. of i^llay, xix. 4. 
All, Vico ! how soft arc thy eoluptuous ways I 

Byron, Ghildu Harold, i. 65. 
Barbara J’alnier, Duchess of Cleveland, was there, no 
longer young, but still n^taining sonn* tniei^sof that superb 
anil voluptuous bivellnehs wlilch twenty years before over- 
came tbe hearts of all men. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., Iv, 
Tlie face voluptuous, yet pure ; fiincstc, but innocent. 

J. S. Fanu, 'I’cnants of Mallory, i. 
liOW voluptuous iniisie winding, 

Tennyson, Vision of Bln, il. 

4. (liven to the enjoyments of luxury and plea- 
suns indulging in scnisnal gratifications. 

Thou wilt bring mo soon 
. . . where I shall reign 
At thy right iiiiiul voluptuous, us lieseeins 
Thy daugliter and thy darling, without end. 

Milton, l\ L, 11. 869. 

Jolly and voluptuous livers. 

Up, Alterhury, Sermons, IV, Iv. 
— Byn. Carnal, Semuous, etc. See sensual. 

voluptuously (vO-lup'tn-ns-li), adr. Iji a vo- 
iiiptnons manner; with free iiiiiulgeni'e in sen- 
sual pleasures; luxuriously; sensually: as, to 
live voluptuously. 

Voluptunusly surfeit out of act ion Shak. , ( ’or. , i. 8. 27. 

voluptuousness (vo-lup'tu-us-ues), n. The 
state or character of heing volufituous, or ad- 
dicted to the pursuit of’ )>leasure and sensual 
gratification ; luxurlousness 

ihit there's no bottom, none. 

In niy vofujdutnisness , yoiir wjvos, yoiir daughters, 
Your matroiiH, and y<mi maids coiibl not till up 
The cistern ot iny lust. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 01. 
The vduptuousness of holding a himiaii being in his [the 
slave owner's] absoUUe eiMitiol 

Enu rHun, West Indian Eninaclpaiiou. 
To th(‘ north-east, in plsees, the bucks and siilcs of the 
niountuins have a green, laistoral voluptuousness, so smooth 
and full arc they with thick turf. 

The Century, XXIV. 421. 

VOluptyt, n. [Early mod. K. also roluptie; < 
OF. rolupte, F. rolupte = Pr. roluptal = It. vo- 
luptd, rolvlfd, < L. rolupta{t-)s, enjoyment, de- 
light.] Volui»tuousneR8. Sir T. Elyot, The 
Govenmur, iii. ‘20. 

Voluspa (vol-us-pa')i w. r< leel. Voluspd, the 
song of the sibyl, < rdlu, gen. of rdlra, also vdlfa 
(pi. vdiur), a prophetess, sibyl, wise woman, 4* 
spa, prophesy, also pry, k)ok, > Be. «pac: aee 
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Hpae^ and cf . spaewife.'] 1 . The name (literally, 
‘the Prophecy of the SibyP) of a poem of the 
Elder Edtia.— [/. c.] Erroneously, a Scandi- 
navian propheteBB or sibyl. 

Here seated, the voluspa or sibyl was to listen to the 
rhymical inquiries which should be made to her, and to 
return an exteniiioraneouB answer. Scott, Pirate, xxi. 

Voluta (vo-lil'tji), n, LNL. (LinnseuB, 1758), < 
L. voluiaf a spiral, volute : see volutv."] 1 . Tht' 
typical penuB of Volutidm^ 
used with various restric- 
tions, now containing ovii>- 
arous volutes with a short 
spire, large aperture, and 
long first coluraellar fold, as 
V. iinperialis. See volutCy 2, 
and Volutidse (with cuts). — 

2. In arch,f same as mluta, 

Evelyn, Architects and Ar- 
chitecture. 

Volutacea (vol-u-ta'se-ji), 
n. pi, [NL., < Voluta + 

->acea,‘ A group of gastro- 
pods; the volutes. See Vo- 
lutidm, 

TOlutationt (vol-u-la'shon), ?/. [< L. voluta- 

tio{n-), a rolJnig aboiit, a’wallowiiig, < volutarCy 
freq. of volverc, roll : see volute.^ 1. A wallow- 
ing; a rolling, as of the body on the earth. — 2. 
Aoompouiul circular motion consisting of a rota- 
tion 01 a body about an axis through its center 
combined with a revolution about a. distant axis. 

In the sen. when the storm Is over, there remains still 
an inward working and vtiutalion. 

Bp. Heuuolda, The Passions, xxi. 

▼Olute (vo-lut'), M. and a. [< F. volute = Sp. Pg. 
It. volutUf < L. valuta, a spiral scroll, a volute, < 
volvere, pp. valutus, turn round or about, roll, 
s= E. wallow^.Ji I, n. 1. In arch., a spiral 
scroll forming an essential part of the Ionic, 



liujici'i.'il Volute ( I’oluta 
tmpertalts). 



Volute!) —I. tirceW Ionic . '1‘einplc of Artemisi, Huhesub a. Com- 
poklte (Koiiian) : Baths of Caracalla, Koiiiti. 


Corinthian, and Composite capitals, of which it 
is a characteristic ornament. I’ho number of vo- 
lutes in the (Ireek Ionic capital is four, two each on op- 
posite faces. Ill the (Corinthian and ruiniiosite orders 
they are mure numerous, in the former order being six- 
teen in number. See heUx, 2 (with cut), and cuts under 
AcanlUiUM, Corinthian, Tonic, and cmnposiie. Also voluta. 
2. in much.: (a) A member of the Volutidm. 
The volutes are eliiofly tropical shells, especially of liido- 
Paoiilo waters, some of them of great rarity and iieauty, 
and liiglily prized by collectors, 
as V, iwwrialiH, the imperial 
volute, which shows beautiful 
sculpture and tracery, and has 
a circlet of spines like a diadem 
crowning the very large body- 
whorl (set! cut under Vcluta\ 
The pearock-tail volute, Voluta 
(or SvaphHla) junonia, of quite 
anutlier form, is white with or- 
ange spots, and was long eon- 
sidereu one of the rarest of 
shells, bringing a very high 

f iriee. Many of the volutes ho- 
ng well known, they take more 
distinctive names. Such is the 
West Indian niiisic-sliell, Vo- 
luta inu»ica, so called because 
the mtu'kiiigs resemble written 
music. Tills species, unlike 
most volutes, is opereulate, and 
is placed by some authors in 
another genus, Vclutalifria. or 
Musica. Some volutes are 
known Mbat chellg, as V. vcsixr- 
iUio ; others as yetit or boat-$hett» and nudon-»helltt{Bi*o cuts 
under CionJninn and Melo) ; and some forms, as Oyifnhium, 
are oviparous. See also cut under WHutida, (/>) A 
volution or whorl of a spiral shell.— Canal of a 
volute, a ehannel inclosed by a list or hUet, in the face 
of the drcuni volutions of the Ionic capital.— False vo- 
lutes, the TurbineUid». P, P, Carpenter. 

n. o. In boU, rollod up in any direction, 
▼olute-compass (vo-lut'kum^pas), n, A form 
of compass used, in drafting, to trace a spiral by 
means of the gradual mechanical expansion of 
the legs. 

VOluted (vo-lu'ted), a, [< volute + Hav- 

ing a coil, whorl, or volute, as a shell. 
70mte*Bprillg (vo-Jut'spring), n, A spring con- 
sisting of a flat bar or ribbon, usually of steel, 



A Vnhitc, the Mimtc-shell 
{Voiuta or I’olHtoliyrta mu- 
stcaS. 



yoluta or Amorta 
mtdulata, of Austra- 
lia, one of the Fo/uO- 
Am, crawling with ex- 
teiulcd foot and teit- 
tacles. 
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coiled in a helix somewhat in the form of a vo- 
lute. It is oommouly made in a oonloal form, so that 
the spring can be oompreased in the direotion of the axis 
about which it is coiled. 

volute-wheel (vo-lut'hwel), n. 1. A water- 
wheel with a volute-shaped casing about it to 
guide the water to its vanes and buckets. — 2. 
A volute-shaped sliell, that in revolving pre- 
sents its open mouth to the air, which is thus 
gathered into the tube and discharged through 
the hollow axis. It is a common and effective 
form of blower. E, H, Knight. 

VolutidSB (vp-lu'ti-dS), n,pl. [NL., < Voluta + 
A family of rachiglossate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Voluta; 
the volutes. They have alarge un- 
divided foot, widely separate tenta- 
cles, eyes external to tne tentacles, 
and n single (or triple) row of radular 
teeth, each median tooth generally 
having a trifurcate or simple apex. 

The o^rculum is generally absent ; 
when present, as in VolutAilyria, it 
is corneous and unguiculate, with 
apical nucleus in the adult The 
animals are I'etractile in a shell gen- 
cnilly of a more or less obconic 
shape, with a plicated columella. 

They are mostly ovoviviparous, but 
in the genus Voluta eggs at‘e laid in 
a vei7 large thin horny capsule. The 
species ore numerous, especially in 
tropical seas, and many have shells of 
remarkable beauty, highly esteemed 
by conchologists. See VUuUi (with 
cut) and vcAuU, 2 (a) (with cut, oud 
other cuts there cited). 

volution (vo-lu'shpn), n, [< 

L. volvere^ *pp. volutus, roll: 
fKoo volute 1 . A rolling or winding ; a twist; 
(^specially, a spiral turn ; a convolution. 

The foaming base an angry whirlwind sweeps 
Whore curling billows rouse the fearful deeps. . . . 
The swift volution and the enormous train 
Let sages versed in nature's loro explain. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 43. 

2. In conch . : («) A whorl ; one turn of a spiral 
shell. (6) A set of whorls; the spire of a shell ; 
the spiral turning or twisting of a shell. See 
cuts under 8jnrv*^, u., and univalve. — 3. In anat., 
a convolution or gyration ; a gyrus ; 
as, the volutiouH of the brain. 

VOlutite (voFii-tit), n. r< volute + 

A fosHil volute, or a similar 
shell, as a spocies of Fofmnw (which 
see). 

volutoid (vol'u-toid), a, and n. [< 
volute + -oid.'l I, a, Besembling 
a volute ; of or relating to the Volu- 
tidm. 

H. n. A volute. 

volva (vol'vft), M.; pi. volvm (-ve). 

[NL.,< L. volva, vulva, a wrapper, 
covering, < volvere^ roll : see volute. 

In hot., a wrapper or external covering of some 
sort; specifically, in Uymenmnycetes, same as 
velum univermle. Compare exoperidium. See 
velum, 2, and cut under Fungi, 

Volvaria (vol-va'ri-ft), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801), < L. volva, a wrapper, cover: see volva, 
vulva.^ A genus of tectibranchiate gastropods, 
of the family Actmonidm, represented by extinct 
Tertiary shells, as V. hulloides: formerly in- 
cluding certain smooth shells of the family 
MarginelUdm, See cut under volutite. 

VOlvate (vol'vat), a. [< volva + -ate^.’] In hot, 
producing, furnished with, or characteristic of 
a volva. 

velvet (volv), V. t. [< L. volvere, turn, roll 
rouiui or about, roll. From the same L. verb 
are ult. E. convolve, devolve, evolve, involve, re- 
volve, etc., volute, volt^, vaults, vaults, etc.] To 
turn over; revolve, especially in the mind; con- 
sider; think over. 

I valued, tourned, and redde many volumes and bokes, 
coiiteyning famouae histories. 

Beniere, tr. of Froissart's Chron., Pref. 

I have been valving and revolving in my fancy some 
time, but to no purpose, by what clean device or facete 
contrivance I might . . . modulate them. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Y. 100. {Davies.) 

volvelle(vol-vel'), ». [F.] A small and gener- 
ally circular movable plate affixed to an enjmv- 
ing containing a dial or lottery, and made to 
carry the index-hand or pointer; any movable 
engraving superimposed on another for the pur- 
pose of showing variations. N, and Q., 6th 
ser., XL 217. 

VOlvodnaoeoUB (voK'i^gi-na'shius), a, [As 
Volvocin-em + -aceous,*] Belonging to or ohar- 
acterizmf the Vohfocinem, 

A peculiar condition of the Volvoeinaeeout Algis (Bte- 
nhaoiosphisra pluvlalis. etc.). 

bTC, Wood, Fteeh^ Water Jdgm, p. S8S. 



A Volutite 
( Folvarta but- 
toHdes). 

Cf. vulva.] 


voifiic 

Volvod&dffi (vol-v?-8in'f-6), n. pt < 

NL. Fdlvox (- 0 C-) + An order of fresh- 

water algiB, of the class Ocmobiea, typified by 
the genus Volvox, 

volvodnian (vol-vd-sinM-an), a, [As Volvo- 
cin-ese + -ian.] Besombl'ing a volvox, as an 
infusorian ; volvocinaceous. 

I have cited the two vdoocinian genera Pandorina anu 
Volvox as examples of the differentiation of homoplastidB 
into the lowest heteruplastids. Nature, XLl. 31S. 

Volvox (voFvoks), n. [NL. (Linnwus, 1758), 
< L. volvere, roll, turn about: see volve.] 1. A 
small genus of fresh-watdr algae, of the order 
Volvocinem and class Cwnohiem. It has a spherical 
cosnobium of a pale-green color, which is oonstantly ro- 
tating and changing place, looking like a hollow globe, 
ooroposed.of numerous cells (sometimes os many as twelve 
thousand) arranged on the periphery at regular distances, 
and connected by the matrical gelatin . It is furnished with 
a red lateral i^t, contractile vacuoles, and two long-ex- 
serted cilia. Propagation is both sexual and non-sexual. 
V. glabaior, the best-known species, is not uncommon in 
clear pools, ponds, etc. It was long regarded as an infu 
Borial animalcule. 

2. [1. c.] A member of the above genus: as, 
the globate volvox. 

volvmus (voFvu-lus), n. [NL., < L. volvere, 
turn, roll : see volve,] Occlusion of the intes- 
tine, caused by a sharp bend or twist of the 
tube. 

VOlyer(vol'y6r), «. The lurcher. [Prov. Eng.] 

vomet, V. [< ME. votnmi, < OP\ vomir, < L. vo- 
mere, vomit: see vomit] To vomit. 

He shal hurtle the bond of Moab In his vomyng. 

WycliS, Jer. xlvlli. 20. 

vomet, n. [ME., < vome, v.] Vomit. 

Alle forsothe bourdis ben fulflld with the vome and 
fflthis. Wydif, Isa. xxvlil. 8. 

vomela, vormela, n. The Sarmatlan polecat, 
PutoriuH mrmnticuti. See sarmatier. 

vomer (v6'm(^r), n. [NL., < L. vomer, a plow- 
share.] 1. In zool, and anat, a bone of the 
skull of most vertebrates; a membrane-bone 
or splint-bone developed in the median line of 
the skull, beneath the basicranial axis, primi- 
tively consisting of paired halves, which some- 
times remain separate, one on each side of the 
middle line, its special shapes and cunneotions are 
extremely variable in the vertebrate series ; in general, it 
is situated below or in advance of the basisplicnoid, below 
or behind the niesothmoid, and between the maxillary, 
palatine, or pterygoid bones of opposite sides, serving 
thus OB a septum between right and left nasal or naso- 
palatine passages. In man the vomer is plowshare- 
shaped, articulating with the sphenoid behind, the ineseth- 
mold above, the palatal plates of the maxillary and pala- 
tal bones below, and the triangular median cartilage of the 
nose in front ; it thus forms much of the nasal scxjtum, 
or partition between right and left nasal cavities, its pos- 
terior free border definitely separating the posterior nares. 
In birds its extremely variable shapes and connections 
furnish valuable zoological characters. (See iegithojrna- 
thoue, and cuts under desmognathom, drometognathoue, 
sauromiathous, and sehizognathoue. ) I'li e vomer is by Owen 
regarded as the coiitruin of the fourth or rhineiicophalic 



Section of Skull of Hlephiint, gre.itly reduced, showint; Me, meseth- 
iiioid ; Fo, vomer , an, pH, anterior and jMsteriur ti.ircb. 

cranial vertebra —>a view now entertained by few, It being 
generally regarded aa a mere splint-bone. It is wanting 
in many vertebrates. The so-called vomer of fishes and ba- 
trachians is not homologically the bone of that name in 
higher vertebrates, but is identified by some with thepara- 
spnenold (which see, witli cut>; while others name the 
ichthyic vomer the antral hone. It often bears teeth. See 
cuts under CheUmidae, eramafacud, Cyctodus, OaUinee, 
Lepidoeiren, Ophidian, parasphenoid, Physeter, T^tonidee, 
Ratut, teleoet, and Thiiwcoridee. 

The bones in Fish and Amphibians usually denominated 
vomers must part with their claims to that title and yield 
it to the so-cMled parasphenoid. 

Sutton, Froo. Zobl. Soc. Loud., 1884, p. 570. 

2. In omith., the pygostyle or rump-post; the 
large, peculiarly snaped terminal bone of the 
tail of most bi^, oonsisting of several anky- 
losed vertebrsB. See cut under pygostyle.— 
Wings of the vomer. See aim vomeris, lunler oto. 
vomerine (vo'm6r-in), a. [< vomer + -ine^.] 
Of or pertaining to the vomer, 
vomic (vom'ik), a. [< L. vomlemy ulcerous, < 
vomlea^ a soroy boil) absoeBS, < vomerVf vomit, 
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iromic 


disohtiage: see Vimif] Purulent; uleerous 
[Bare.] 

vomica (vom'i-ktt), ». ; pi. vomim (-sS). [NL., 
fern, of L. vomimSj ulcerous: see vomic^ In 
med*i a cavity in the lun^, resulting from a path- 
olo^cal process, and containing pus. 
vonucene (vom'i-sen), n, [< vomica in nux 
vomica 4* •^ene,'} In chem.^ same as hrudne, 
VOmiC-nut (vom'ik-mit), n. [An E. rendering 
of NL. nm vomica: see nux vomica,^ Same as 
vomit-nut, 

vomit (vom'it), V, [< L. vomitnSf pp. of vomcrc 
(> It. vomire = F. vbmir: see vorn^^ vomit, dis- 
charge, s= Gr. hfieiv = Skt. -/ vam^ vomit. Cf. 
emetic,] I, trans, 1. To throw up or eject 
from the stomach ; discharge from the stomach 
through the mouth : often followed by forthj 
upy or out. 

The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit, up, 

Prov. xxlli. 8. 


2. To eject with violence from any hollow 
place; belch forth.; emit. 


During the niffht the volcano . . . vomited up y&stqu&ri’ 
titfeB of Are and smoke. Cook, Second Voyage, ill. 5. 


n. intrans, 1. To eject the contents of the 
stomach by the mouth; puke; spew. — 2. To 
be emitted ; come out with force or violence, 
vomit (vom'it), n, [= Sp. vomito = Pg. It. 
vomitOy < L. vomitiiSy a thi’owing up, vomiting, 
vomit, < vomere^ pp. vomituMy vomit: see vomit, 
V.] 1. That which is vomited; specifically, 

matter ejected from the stomach in the act of 
vomiting; an attack of vomiting. 


So, 80 , thou comraon dug, didst thou disgoige, . . . 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vmrm up. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. LV., i. 3. 99. 


2. That which excites the stomach to discharge 
its contents; an emetic. 


Whether a vomit may he safely given must be Judged 
by the circuinBtances. ArbtUhnot. 

Black vomit, a blackish suhstanoo, consisting cliicAy of 
disorganised biood, vomited in certain cases of yellow fe- 
ver ; cdso, the disease yellow fever, 
vomiting (vom'i-ting), n, [Verbal n. of vomit y 
V.] 1. The ejection of matter from the stom- 

ach through the mouth, it is offe(!tcd mainly by 
a spasmodic contraction of the abdominal niUHclcs and 
diaphragm, occun'ing at the same time with dilatation of 
the cardiac orifice, assisted also by contraction 'f the 
muscular coats of the Btomaoh itself. 

2. That which is vomited ; vomit. 


Hold the chalice to beastly vomitinge, 

JefT. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, IV. i. 2. 

Feoal or Btercoraoeous vomiting, election by the mouth 
of fecal matter which has been regurgitated Into tlie stom- 
ach from the intestine ; copreinesis. 

VOmitingly (vom'i-ting-li), adv. As in vomit- 
ing; like vomit. 


Take occasion, pulling out your gloves, to have some 
opigi'am, or satire, or sonnet fastened in one of them, that 
may, as it were vomUinyly to you, otfer itself to the gentle- 
men. JJekker, (Inll’s Hornbook, p. 11«. 

vomition (v9-mish'pn), n, [= It. romidonc, < 
L. vomiiio(n-)ya, vomiting, < vomcrc, vomit: 
see vomit,] ■ The act or power of vomiting. 
[Rare.] 

How many have saved their lives by spewing up their 
debauch ! wberoas, if the stomach had wanted the faculty 
of vomition, they had inevitably die(i. 

jV. Grew, ('osniologia Bucra. 


vomitive (vom'i-tiv), a, [< F. romitif = 8]). 
Pg. It. vomitivo; as vomit + -ive,] Causing the 
ejection of matter from the stomach ; emetic. 

It will beoome him also to know not only the ingredi- 
ents but doses of oertain cathartic or purging, emetic or 
vfnnUive medicines, speciAc or choleric, melancholic or 
phlegmatic constitutions, phlebotomy being only neces- 
sary for those who abound in blood. 

Lord Herbert of Ckerh^iry, Life (ed. Howells), p. 44. 

vomit-nut (vom'it-nut), n. The seeds of the 
nux Yom\oVi,trc>GyStrychm8NuX’Aumica; quaker- 
buttons or poison-nut. See nux vomica. Also 
vomic-nut. 

▼omito (vom'i-to), n, [Sp. v6mito = E. vomit.] 
The yellow fever, in its worst form, in which it 
is usually attended with the black vomit. 


The low. marshy regions are to be avoided ... on ac- 
count of the wnwao — the scourge of those r^ions. 

L. HamUtm, Mexican Handbook, p. 18. 


vomitory (vom'i-t^ri), a, and n, [= F. vomi- 
toire = Sp. Pg. It. vomitorio, < L. vomitorius, 
vomiting (nent. pi. vomitoria, the passages in an 
amphitheater), K vomere, vomit, discharge : see 
vomit,] L a. Procuring vomiting; causing 
ejection from the stomach; emetic; vomitive. 

H. ; pi. vomitories (-riz). 1. An emetic. — 
2. In arch,, an opening or passage, usually one 
of a regularly disposed series, in an ancient 
Homan theato or amphitheater, which gave di- 
426 * 



Amphitheater .it Verona, shnwiii^ Vomitories. 

'Ihc Urge archway is one of the ni.iin entrances to the arena ; the 
smaller one to the right of the hrst is an ii|ieiitng of tin lirsi vaulted 
pu$i>.ige lieneath the scats of the HUilUoritiiii , the sciuan openings arc 
vomitories. 

rect ingress or egress to the people in some part 
of the auditorium. 

vomiturition (vom'''i-tu-ri8h'qn), w. [< L. as 
if ^vomiturire, desire to vomii, desiderativo of 
vomere, vomit: see vomit,] 1. Int'fft'ctiial at- 
tempts to vomit; retching. — 2. The vomiting 
of but little matter, or vomiting with litih^ ef- 
fort. 

VOmitus (vom'i-tus), n, [L., prop. pp. of vo- 
mcrcy vomit: see vomit,] Vomiting; vomited 
matter. — Vomitus niger, black vomit ; yellow fever. 

vondsirat, n, Hame us vansirc, Ftacourly 1061. 

Von Oraefe's operation for cataract. 8ee 

operation . 

Von Patera process. See process. 

voodoo (vfi-dfi'), n, and a, [Also voudou; < cre- 
ole F. vaudouxy a negro sorcc^rer, prob. orig. 
a dial, fonn of F. Vaudois, a WaldeiiKimi (tlu^ 
Walden ses, as heretics, being accused of sor- 
cery) : see WatdcHscs. Cf. hoodoo.] I, n, 1. 
A common name among creoles and in many 
of the southern United States for an*' prac- 
t-iccr of malicious, defensive, amatory, Iiealing, 
or soothsaying enchantments, charms, witcli- 
e.rafts, or secret rites, especially when they art' 
tiueturod with African superstitions and cus- 
toms; especially, one who makes such practices 
a business. 

The nnproteoted little widow should have had a very 
serious eiTUiid to bring lier to the voudou'e liouse. 

G. W. Cable, Grandissimes, p. IK). 

Rvery one has read of the noisy antics employed by the 
medicine-men among the Indians, and by the fotiel»-<loc- 
tors and voodoon among the negroes, for driving illseaKeH 
out of their patients. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. M03. 

2. The same title transferred by vootloos to a 
personal evil spirit supreme among evil powcj's. 

Kut for the small leaven of mure intelligent whites, the 
black poojile would soon be victims of voiuioo. Indeed, it 
is hard Ut A 'd a rnnil eomniunity in theSoutli where that 
dreadful hugliear is not more or less believed in and f carctl. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 44. 

3. p/. The ])ractic(n*s of voodoo rites as a col- 
lective body. 

H. (t. Pertaining to or associated with tin* 
superstitions and peculiar practices of the voo- 
doos; as, a voodoo dance (a violent indect'nl 
dance belonging to the secret Jioeturnal cere- 
monies of the voodoos) ; a voodoo doctor, or voo- 
doo priest (the tenns most commonly ust'd in 
cr(*ole countries for any prof(‘ssional voodoo); 
voodoo king or (lueen (the person who, by a cer- 
tain vague (‘lection and tenure, holds for life a 
local pr(*eraiiience and some slight authority 
over all voodoos of the surrounding country). 

voodoo (vo-do'), r, t, [Also vmidou ; < voodoo, 
n, (T. hoodoo, r.] To affect by voodoo conju- 
ration or charms. 

What was the matter with her head, anyhow? She 
must be voudfnu^d. Hew Prinoetem Jtev., 1. KK). 

The negroes fof Louisiana! took a dislike to the over- 
seer. and »ent tt> the city for a conjuror to come down and 
voodoit him. The conjuror undertook t-o rid them of the 
overseer for |30, but Anally came down in his demand to 
The Century, XXXV. 112. 

VOOdOOism (v6-d5'izm), n. [Also voudouism; < 
voodoo + -ism,] The voodoo superstitious and 
practices. In the main those are only such fantastical 


vortttx 

beliefs and impotent aeeret libations, burnings, ete., M 
are everywhere the recourse of base and puerile oondl* 
tions of mind. 'J'here seems to be little in voodooism to 
Justify the term “worship”; and still lesHdoes it seem to 
contain any group of beliefs, ipyths, or pious obsorvauces 
that make It in any sense a sepai'ate religion. 
VOOga-hole (vo'ga-hol), n, Hame as vug, 
voracious (vO-nl'shns), a, [= F voracc as Sp. 
'Pg^.yorac = it. vm'ace, < L. vorax {vorac-)y swal- 
lowing greedily, ravenous, < vorarcy swallow, 
devoui*; cf. Gr. Bop in fiopdy food, Ppupay food 
(see hroma), ptpp/ooKviv, eat, Skt. y (far, swal- 
low. Of. voront, devour.] 1. (jreetly in eat- 
ing; eating food in large quantities ; marked 
by voracity; ra venous: as, a voracious man. 

I have seen of the king carrion crows. . . . They uro 
very varacum*, and will despatch a carcass in a trice. 

Dampier, Voyages, an. 1678. 

They are men of a vwadnm aiipetite, but iu» taste. 

Addixon, Spectator, No. 452. 

2. Rapacious. 

I would have removed this defect, and formed no voro- 
eioun or destructive anliiialH, which only urcy on the other 
parts of the creation. GUdemiih, Asem. 

Cunfess to me, as the Ai*st pnatf of it [conAdence], didst 
thou never shrink back from so vitradom and intractable 
a monster as that accursed snake ? 

handiir, Iinag. Couv., Alexander and the ITiost of 

[Hanmioii. 

3. Roady to swallow up: as, a voradous gulf 
or whirlpool. ssByn. L Pavermua, etc. rapadout, 

voraciously (vo-ra'shus-li), adv. In a vora- 
cious manner; with greedy appetite ; ravenous- 
ly; rapaciously. 

voraciousness (vo-ra'shus-nes), n. The state 
or (*hara(*ter of bi'ing voratdous ; greediness of 
appetite*; mvenousness; voracity. 

Tills necessarily puts the good man uiKui making great 
ravngos on all the dishes . . . near him, and distinguish- 
ing himself by nvoraeiousneaa of appetite, as knowing that 
his time is short. Aadisoji, Tatler, No. 265. 

voracity (v(}-ra8'i-ti), n. [< F. vortwite = Sp. 
voracidad == Pg. ntracidadc = It. voradtdy < L. 
t'ora(Htn{t-)s, ravc'iiousness, < v<trax (vorao-), de- 
vouring: Mt‘(' roroeious.] Th(^ character oi be- 
ing voracdous; grtnidiness of appetite; vora- 
ciousness. 

He ate ftHsI with w hat might almost be termed tioraeiCy. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vfi, 
“Sim. Avidity, nivenonsness. See rapaeioua, 
VOraghlOUS (v(}-raj'i-nuH), a. [= 8p. Pg. It, 
voragiuoso, < LL. roraffhiosHs,f ml of chasms or 
abysses, < L, rorogo, a chasm, abyss : see vo- 
rago.] Of or pertaining to a gnlf or whirlpool; 
henct', d(*vouring; swallowing. [Rare.] 

A cavern’s jaws varayinom and vast. 

Mallet, Aniyiitur and Theodora, L 

VOragO (v<>»‘»'Kb), w. [L., u, gulf, abyss, < vo- 
rare, swallow, swallow up. (Jf. E. swallow^, a 
gulf, abyss; cf. also gorge in similar sense.] 
A gulf ; an abyss. [Rart*.] 

From hence we passed by the place into wo^ OurtiuB 
precipitated hliiiHclf for the love of his country, now with- 
out any Higiie of a lake or vorayn, 

kwlyn, Diary, JMov. 4, 1644. 

VOrant (vo'rant), a, [< L. voran{U)Sy ppr. of 
rorarc, swallow: see voracious.] In de- 
vouring or swallowing: noting a serpent or 
other crojiturf' of prey. tIh! epithet is followed by 
the name of the object which is bring swallowetl : as, the 
tirinb of Visconti of Milan were a serpent vorant a child. 
VOrmela, U. See vomcla. 

-vorous. [Ja -vorusy < rorare, (hwonr: see vora- 
eioHSy vorant,] Tlie t(‘rmimil ch'ment, moaning 
‘ eating,' of various compound adJ(H*tives, as 
earuivorousy herbivi^rous, inseeUvorous, omnivo- 
rous, pigemrrouH, etc 

vortex (vfir'tt'ks), ?(.; jd, vorfietjs or vortexes 
(vor'ti-sez, vor'tek-H(^z). (= Sji. r^n'tice =: Pg. 
It. vortiec, < L. vortex, var. rtrfrx, a whirl, eddy, 
whirlpool, vort(u: s(*c vrrtrx, another form of 
the word.] 1. A whirl ol fiuid. An intuitive geo- 
metrical idea of the motion is not. easily attained. If the 
motion of a Auld varies rontinuously both in time and In 
siiace, it may he described us such that cacli spherical 
particle Is at each instant receiving thiec (‘ompresslons 
or elongations at right angles to one another, and has, 
besides, a motion of transiation and u motion of rotation 
about an axis through it. When this motion of rotation 
is present, the Auld is said to have a mtational motion; 
hut this must not he confounded with a rotation of the 
whole muss Thus, If all the parts of the Auld move 
in one direction hut with unetiual velocities in different 
parallel planes, though there ho no rotation of the whole 
mass, yet the motion is rotational; and If a spherical 
particle were suddenly congealed, its inertia would make 
It rotate. On the other hand, one or more radial pad- 
dh»H turning ahont the axis of a cylindrical vessel Ailed 
with a perfeci fluid, though making the latter revolve 
as a whole, could yet impart no rotational motion, which 
the Auid would evade by slipping round between the 
paddles The motion being p(*t'fectly continuous, the 
axis of rotation of a particle must Join the axis of rotation 
of a neighboring particle, so that a curve, called a vortex- 
line, may be described whoso tangeniH arc the axes of ro- 
tation of the particles at their points of tangency; and 



gnch a curve must evidently return Into ttaeU or reach 
both extremities to the boundaries ot the fluid. A vortex 
Is a jj^rtion of fluid in rotational motion inclosed in an 
annular surface which is a locus of vortex-lines ; and an 
infliiltesimal vortex is called a varUx-fiUment, If at any 
part of a vortox-fllamcnt the angular velocity is greater 
than at another part a little removed along the vortex- 
line, then (considering a particle a little removed from 
the central vortex-line) it is plain that of two opposite 
parts of this particle having the same velocity in magni- 
tude and direction and consequently on its axis of n)ta' 
tion, that one which is in the more rapidly moving stra- 
tum must be nearer the central vortex-line, so that the 
annular boundary of the vortex must present a constric- 
tion where the angular velocity is great ; and thus it can 
he shown that the product of the mean angular velocity 
in any cross-section perpendicular to the vortex-lines in uf- 
tiplim by tlie area of that section is constant at all parts 
of the vortex. In a perfect fluid, which can sustain no 
distorting stress even for an instant, ttie velocity of a 
rotating particle cannot bo retarded any more than if it 
were a frictlonless sphere; and, in like manner, no such 
velocity can he increased. (^oiiHeqiiently, a vortex, un- 
like a wave, continues to be oomposed of the same iden- 
tical matter. When the motion is cuntimioiis throughout 
the fluid, two vortices exercise a singular action upon one 
another, each ring tii turn oontmeting and passing through 
the aperture of the other, whlcli Hti'et,ciieH, with other sln- 

r ir motions. 

Any whirling or gynitory motion; also, a 
whirlpool. 

He soon found himself ahsorlied in the same vortex of 
worldly passions and InturestH from wliicih ho had been so 
anxious w escape. Vreecatt, Ferd. and Isa., il. 5. 

8. In the (hirtesian pliilosophy, a eolleotion of 
material parti clew, forming a fluid or ether, en- 
dowed witii n rajiid rotatory motion about an 
axis, and filling all space, by which Descartes 
aeoountod for the motions of the universe. 
This theory atiracfiMl muc.h attention at one 
time, hut is now entirely discredited. — 3. [mp.] 
[NL.] In jcooV., the typical genus of Vortieidee.^ 
containing such spocu^s as V. Eieotro- 

lytio vortioea, currents circulating round closed paths in 
uie liquid or liquid and plate, hut not passing through the 
external cireuli. In an eleutrulytie celf.~ Vortex Of the 
heart, the peculiar spiral concentration of the flhers at 
the apex, produced by the twisting of the external flhers 
as they pass back to Join those of the inner layer. Also 
called umtrl qf the Amrt.--VorteX-ring, in a vor- 

tical molecular lllameni or (uitumn i^uriiliig into itself 
■o os to form a ring laimposed of a niimtiur <»f small rotat- 
ing oiroles placed side hy side, like beads on a string, as 
the singular siiioke-rlngs which are BOiiieiimes produced 
wlion a cannon is tired, or when a smoker skilfully emits 
a puff of t4)ba(;co-8m()ko Reoent labors in the theoretical 
iDvestigailon of the motion of vortices, more particularly 
the theorems relating to vurtex-fllanienU rotating round 
a central axis in n frictlonless or perfect fluid (vortex- 
atomsX have'suggested the iMMsiblllty of founding on them 
a new form of the atomic theory.— Vortax theory, the 
theory that atoms of ordinary matter arc vortices in a fluid. 
The object of the hypothesis seoras to lie to explain away 
action at a distance - a proceeding hardly In harmony with 
the theory of energy. —Vortloei lentla, star-like figures 
seen on the surface of the orystalllne lens of the eye. 

vortex-filament (vAr'toks-flFu-meut)^ n. In 
hydrodymmicNf tJio portion of fluid included 
within a vortex -tube. 

vortex-motion (vdr'tckH-mo^shpn), w. A rota- 
tional motion of a fluid in whicli’ there is circu- 
lation about certain vortex-ti laments, and no 
oinmlation except about them, 
vortex-tube (vdr'teks-tub), V, An imaginary 
tube within a fluid whose surface is the locus of 
vortox-liiies through a small closed curve drawn 
arbitrarily. 

VOrteX-wneel (v6r'tekH-hwel), 7i, A turbine, 
vortical (vdr'ti-kal), a. and w. [< vortex {vortic-), 
vortex, + -a/.] I, «. Causing a vortex, as an 
infusorian. 

II. n. Any ciliate infusorian which makes a 
vort-ex. 

VOrtically (vAr'ti-kal-i), adv. In a vortical 
manner; wliirlingly! 
vorticel, vorticell (v6r' tl-sel), n 
cella,'] An infusorian animal- 
cnle of the family VorticcUi- 
dm; a bell-animalcule. 

Vorticella (v6r-ti«Beril), w. 

[NJ^. (O. F. Miiller, 17*^3 or 
1786, but existent in form for 
more than a century before), 
dim. of Li. vorteXy a whirl ; 
see t’orffjor.] The typical ge- 
nus of Vorticetlidmy having a 
retractile pedicel; the bell- 
animalcules. Many species are 
oolotilal Inhabitants of both salt and 
hresh urater ; they are very numerous, 
and among the most elegant animal- 
cnlea, like tiny transparent wine- 
glaasea or bells liorne on flne clastic 
stems, and continually waving alnnit 
in the most graceful manner, **a8 if 
they wore ringing chimes for Un- 
dines to dance.^* V. oonvaUaria was 
described by Leeuwenhoek in 1«76 
as an “ animalcule of the first siae,** 
and called by Linnams Hydra een- 
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sottafia in 1768. It ocean in stagnaat water and in infu- 
•ions. See also cut under /nfusond. 

yoxtioellidSB (vdr-ti-sePi-dd), n. vl, [NL., < 
Vorticella + Vorticels or Dell-auimal- 

cules, that family of peritrichous ciliate infu- 
HoriariH which are sedentary or attached (the 
auimalculos of all the other families of Pen- 
tricha being free-swimming). These aniroaloules 


l< NL. Forfi- 



Vortiftlla Het$t/ffera, 
highly magnified. 

<», circlet of cilia 
borne u|K>n tlie disk 
c, peristome ; r, esoph- 
agus ; /, contractile 

vacuole ; £, one of sev- 
eral food -vacuoles; A, 
nucleus; t'. endosurc: 
*, ectusarc ; /, infundi- 
bullfurtn beginning of 
the muscultir stem, 
most of the length of 
which Is omitted. 
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left wreathes about a movable ciliate disk : they rarely if 
ever have triohocysts, but usually a long, slender vestinu- 
lar seta, llie family is one of the largest and most easily 
recognisable among infusorians, the oral structures being 
very characteristic. The little creatures inhabit both salt 
ana fresh water. Home are naked, constituting the For- 
licellinsB ; others live in hard( Vayiniecliim) or soft (Ovhry- 
diinee) loricie or investing sheaths. There are several gen- 
era and numerous species. Hee Carehesiumy and cuts un- 
der EpUtylie. Infutoria, and VortioeUa, 

vorticeilidan (v6r-ti-BeFi-dan), a. and n, I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the VorticcUidm; vorticel- 
liue in a broad aense. 

IL ti . A bell-animalcule ; any vorticel. 
VorticellinSB (v6r^ti-He-li'ne), «, ph [NL., < 
Vorticella + In a strict sense, a subfam- 

ily of Vorticellidmy containing only the naked 
vorticels, solitary or social, and sessile or pedi- 
cellate. This donnition excludes the Vaginico- 
Hnse and Ophrydiinmy which are not naked. 
VOrticelUne (vdr-ti-seriu), «. Of or pertaining 
to the VorUcellinse* 
vortices, n, Latin plural of vortex. 

VOrticial (vdr-tish'al), a. An erroneous form 
of vortical. 

Cyclic and seemingly gyrating or vortieicU movements. 

Pocy Eureka. 

VortlcidfiB (v6r-tisM-de), w. n/. [NL., < Vortex 
(-Uc-) + -iViff*.] A family or rhabdoecelons tur- 
bellarians, ty|)ified by the genus VorteXy con- 
taining both fresh-water and marine forms, 
some of which are parasitic on gastropods and 
holothurians. 

vorticose (vAr'ti-kos), a, [< L. vorUx (voriic-)y 
a whirl, vortex, + -o/fc.] 1. Whirling; vorti- 

cal. 

Only a very small percentimeof the spots show any trace 
of vorHeoae motion. V. A. Young, The Hun, p. 178. 

2. In anat,, specifying the veins of the exter- 
nal layer of the choroid coat of the eyeball, the 
vtuiie vorticoso), which are regularly arranged 
in drooping branches converging to a few equi- 
distant trunks which perforate the sclerotic 
coat and empty into the ophthalmic vein, 
vorticillar (v6‘r-tik'u-l|lr), a. Same as imrU- 
cose. 

I'liey [stormsl possess truly vorticular motion. 

The AUaiUic, LXVIU. 68. 

VOrti^nous (vAr-tij'i-nus), a, [< L. *vorHgino- 
su8y assumed var. of vertiginosusy < vertigoy a 
whirling; see vertiginom,'] Having a motion 
round a center or axis ; vortical. 

The fix'd and rooted earth, 

Tormented into billows, heaves and swells. 

Or with vortiginoue and hideous whirl 
Hucks down its prey insatiable. 

Cowjtery Taski II. 102. 

VOtable (vo'ta-bl), a, [< vote + -able,’] Capa- 
ble of voting*; having a right to vote. [Rare.] 
When **the votahlr inhabitance coiivonod in His Majes- 
ties iiaine September 24, 1754.” 

Totpti lieoorm qf Warrham, Mase., quoted In Now Prliiee- 
Iton Rev., IV. 258. 

VOtal (vo'tal), a, [< L. votuniy a vow^ + -a/.] 
Pertaining* to a vow or promise ; consisting in 
or involving a promise. [Rare.] 

Debt is not deadly sin when a man hath no mean^ but 
when he hath no meaning to pay. There must be wtof 
restitution, If there cannot be actual. 

Hev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 145. 

votaress (vo'ta-res), w. [< votar-y + A 
female votary!' 

His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 

Unto Diana there a votarete. 

Shak., Pericles, Prol., Iv. 

VOtarist (vd'ta-rist), w. [< votar-y + -wL] A 
votary. 

The votariHe of Haint tnare. Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 6. 
Like a sad votorurt in palmer’s weed. 

MiUon, Comus, L 189. 
votary (v6'ta-ri), a. and n, [< NL. *vofariuSy < 
L, votum, a vow; see vote, voir.] I, a. Conse- 
crated by a vow or promise; also, consequent 
on a vow; devoted; votive. 


Votary resolution is made aDUipollent to ouatom, even 
in matter of blood. ^ 

Baeon, Custom and Eduoation (ed. 1887), p. 897. 

II. n , ; pi, votaries (-riz). One who is devot- 
ed, consecrated, or engaged by a vow or prom- 
ise; hence, more generally^ one who is devoted, 
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given, or addicted to some rartionlar 
worship, study, or state of life. 

Already love’s firm votary, Shak., T. 6. of V.,!iL & 68. 
Votariee of business and of pleasure prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love. 

Cotoper, Verses from Valedlotioa. 

He deemed that a faith which taught that Jupiter 
the Capitol was a thing of naught was a faith which it be- 
came his votary to root out from all the lands that bowed 
to Jove and to JoTius. B. A. Freeman, Venice^ p. 189. 

Music and painting and sculpture could also boast oi 
distinguished votariee under the Regency. 

, The Academy, Oct. 26, 1890^ p. 860. 

vote (v6t), n. [< F. vote, a vote, =s Sp. Pg. It. 
votOy a vow, wish, vote. < L. votmiy a promise, 
wish, an engagement, < vovere, pp. votasy prom- 
ise, dedicate, vow, wish; see vowl] If. An ar- 
dent wish or desire ; a prayer; a vow. 

All the heavens consent 
With harmony to tune their notes. 

In answer to the public votes, 

That for it up were sent. 

B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 
Id. The end of my 

Devotions is that one and tlie same hour 
May make us fit for heaven. 

I Join with you 

In my vdee that way. Massinger, Ouardian, v. 1. 

Those interchangeable votes of priest and people, . . . 

O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for thy Name's sake 1 
O Ood, we have heard with our cars, <&c.” 

Pfideaux, Euchologia, p. 226. 

2. A suffrage ; the fonnal expression of a will, 
preference, wish, or choice in regard to any 
measure proposed, in which the person voting 
has an interest in common with others, either 
in electing a person to till a certain situation 
or office, or in passing laws, rules, regulations, 
etc. This vote or choice may be expressed by holding 
up the hand, by standing up, hy the voice {viva woe), by 
ballot, or otherwise. 

Each party gaped, and looked alternately for their wts 
almost to the end of their speeches. 

Burke, American Taxation. 

He . . . was already a forty-shilling freeholder, and was 
conscious of a wte for the county. 

George Bliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

Hence — 3. That by which will or preference 
is expressed in elections; a ballot, a ticket, 
etc. ; as, a written vote. 

The freeman, casting with unpurchased hand 
I'hc wte that shakes the turrets of the land. 

0. W. Udmes, Poetry, A Metrical Essay. 

4. That which is allowed, conveyed, or be- 
Htowod by the will of a majority ; a thing con- 
ferred by vote; a grant; as, tiic* ministry re- 
ceived a vote of confidence; the vote for the 
civil service amounted to 5*24, 000, 000. — 5. Ex- 
pression of will by a majority ; decision by some 
expression of the minds of a number; result of 
voting; as, the vote was unanimous; the vote 
was close. — 6. Votes collectively; as, a move- 
ment to capture the labor t;ote.— oastlng vote. 
Bee ca«e»ni/-vo(«.— Cumulative vote. Hee cumulative eye 
tern ofwting, under cumulative . — Limited vote, a form 
of voting hy which the elector is restricted to a less num- 
ber of votes than there are vacancies, as in the case of a 
three-cornered constituency (which see, under three-eor^ 
wred).— Straw vote. See etrawl.- The floating vote. 
Hee floating.— TO split one’s VOtes. See splU. 
vote (vot), V. ; pret. and pp. voted, ppr. voting, 
[< F. voter y vote, < vote, vote; see vote, n '] I. 
intrans. To give a vote ; formally to express oi 
signify the mind, will, or choice in electing per- 
sons to office, or in passing laws, regulations, 
and the like, or in deciding as to any measure 
in which one has an interest in common with 
others. 

They voted then to do a deed 
As kirkmen to devise. 

Battle qf Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, vn. 221). 

For their want of intimate knowledge of affairs, I do noi 
think this ought to disqualify Hiem [women] from voHny 
at any town-meeting whioh I ever attended. 

Emerson, Woman. 

Cumulative sinitem of voting. See oumuUuive.—TQ 
vote straight, to vote the entire ticket, as of a politics] 
party, without scratching. [Colloq.] 

H. trans, 1. To enact or establish by vote, 
as a resolution or an amendment. — 2 . To grant 
by vote, as an appropriation. 

Parliament vdad them a hundred thousand pounds. 

Swift 

8. To declare by general consent ; character- 
ize by expression of opinion : as, they tinted the 
trip a failure. [Colloq.] 

It has come to be voted rather a vulgar thing to be mar- 
ried by banns at all. 

DaMy Tdegraph, March 20, 1888. {Eneye, Diet) 
To vote down, to defeat (a proposiUonX as in a legislative 
body ; give public Judgment against ; hence, to pat an end 
to. 

(Hd troths voted down begin to resume their piacea 

36rT, Browne, Ghriit Mw., IL & 



XiiK^vo «M to gruTttotkm or morili. 

Bmtrtmf FugfU^e Sla?o Law. 

To TOto in, to dioow by luffntte ; elect, at to an fq>point- 
meat or oflloe^'by expression ox wlU or preference : as, he 
was soCetf <it by a handsome majority. 

FOteleSB (vdt'les), a, [< vote + •less,'] Having 
no vote ; not entitled to a vote. 

He was not enlightened enough to know that there was 
a yns of using voUUta miners and navvies at Nominations 
and Elections. Oeorye JBliot, Felix Holt^ xi. 

voter (vo'Wr), n, [< vote + -eri.] One who 
votes or has a legal right to vote; an elec- 
tor. 

Of late years, . . . when it has been considered neces* 
sary by politicians to cultivate the foreign<born voters. 
there has been a great tendency to appoint naturalised 
citlaens as consuls. Schuyler, Amer. jDiploinacy, p. 81. 

Registration Of voters, reyietroHon, 

vot^reoorder (V0t'r6-k6r^d6r), n. An electri- 
cal device which recofds the yea or nay of a 
voter when the corresponding knob or button 
is pressed. 

VOUng-paper ( v6'ting-pa"p6r), n, A balloting- 
paper; particularly, according to the British 
Ballot Act of 1872, a paper used in voting by bal- 
lot in the election of members of Parliament, of 
municipal corporations, etc. Such papers are used 
only in oases where the number of candidates exceeds the 
number of vacancies ; they contain a list of the candidates, 
and the voter is required to put a mark opposite the name 
of each candidate fie selects. 

VOtistt (vo'tist), n. [< L. votum, vow, + -wf.] 
One who makes a vow ; a vower ; a votarist. 

Try 

If a ;^r woman, votisf of revenge. 

Would not perform it. 

Chupman, Kevenge of Bussy D'Ambois, iiL 1. 

votive (vo'tiv), a, [< F. votif = Sp. Pg. It, vo- 
iivo, < L. voiivus. of or pertaining to a vow, con- 
formable to one’s wish, < votim, vow: see vote, 
vow.] 1. Offered, contributed, or consecrated 
in accordance with a vow: as, a votive pic- 
ture. 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 

But votive tears and symbol ilowem. 

Shelley, Hellas. 

We set to-day a votive stone. 

That memory may their dead redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Emerson, Concxird Monument. 

VoUve tablets commemorative of cures and deliverance 
wore hung around. 

C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 232. 
2. Observed, practised, or done in consequence 
of a vow. [Rare.] 

Votive abstinence some cold constitutions may endure. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 85. 

Diversions of this kind have a practical value, even 
though they seem to he those of a knight tilting at a way- 
side tournament as ho rides on his votive quest. 

Stedimn, Viet. Toets, p. 3iK). 

Votive maiw. Bee maas ^ . —Votive offering, a tablet, pic- 
ture, or the like dedicated In fulhlment of tJie vow (Latin 
ex voto) of a worshiper. Among the Greeks and Romans 
such offerings were dedicaUMl to deities or heroes, and 
were affixed to the walls of temples, or set up in conse- 
crated nlacoB, often in niches cut in the rock in a locality 
lilted sacred. Among Roman Catholics they are usually 

. . .. ... . ptQngjiint 


•epi 

■el up in chapels dedicated to the Virgin or t 


III a votive manner ; 
The state or char- 


votively (v6'tiv-li), adv, 
by vow. 

votiveness (vo'tiv-nes), w, 
acter of being votive. 

VOtresst (vo'tres), n. Same as votaress, 
vouch (vouch), V, [< ME. vouchen, vowchen, < 
OF. voucher f vocher, < L. vocarcj call, call upon, 
summon: see vocation, voice, Cf. vouchsafe, 
avouch.] I, trans. If. To call to witness. 

And vouch the silent stars, and conscious moon. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xili. 22. 

2, To declare; assert; affirm; attest; avouch. 

Praised therefore be his name, which vouoheth us 
worthy this honour. 

J. Erad/ord, Letters (Parker Boc., 1858X H. 176. 
What can you vouch against him, Signior Lucio? 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 326. 
What we have done 

None shall dare vouch, though It be truly known. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ix. 81. 

8. To warrant; be surety for; answer for; 
make good; confirm. 

Go tell the lords o' the city I am here ; 

Deliver them this paper; having read it, 

Bid them repair to the market-place, where I, 

Even in thefri and in the commons' ean^ 

Will vouch the truth of it. Shak., Cor., v. 6. 5. 
When I arrived at Scutari, they took my slave from me, 
as 1 had not the original writing by me to vouch the prop- 
erty of him. Poeodcc, Desctiptlon of the East, 11. ii. 126. 

4. To support; back; second; follow up. 
[Bare.] 

Bold words voucNd with a deed so bold. 

Uman, P. L., V. 66. 
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6. In low; (a) To produce vouchers for, in sup^ 
port of a char^ in account. (Jb) In old Eng, law, 
to call or summon into ootm; to warrant apd 
defend, or to make good a warranty of title. 

He vouches the tenant In tall, who vouches over the com- 
mon vouchee. Blaokatojte, Com., II. xxi. 

as 8^ S. To asseverate^ aver, protest 

n. intrans. To bear witness ; give testimony 
or attestation; more specifically, in old Eng. 
law, to call in some one to make good his al- 
leged warranty of title ; be surety or guaranty. 

Vouch with me, heaven. Shak., Othello, 1. 3. 262. 

The Balvo of Sir John Friendly's appearing at last, and 
vouching for Lord Foplington, won't mend the matter. 

Jeremy Couier, Short View (ed. 16D8X p. 216. 

A very clear account upon my word ; and 1 dare swear 
the lady will vouch for every article of it 

Shendan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
To vouch to warranty, in old Eng. law, to call in a 
third person as a substituted defendant to defend the 
title acquired from him. sSim. Of vouch for, warrant ^ 
sure, guarantee. 

vouch (vouch), n, [< vouch, v,] Approving 
or supporting warrant; confirmaiiou ; attesta- 
tion. 

Why in this woolvlsh togc siiould I stand hero, 

To heg of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 

Their needless vouchee f Shak., Cor., 11. 3. 124. 

vouchee (vou-che')» [< vouch + -cri.] In 
law, the person who is vouched or summoned in 
a writ of right. 

All trouble on this score was avoided by choosing as 
vmichu some one who notoriously hsd no lands to make 
recompense withal, and therefore was, as wo now say, not 
worth powder and shot. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 31. 

voucher (von 'ch6r), M. [f vouch + -rrl.] 1. 
One who vouches, or gives attestation or con- 
firmation ; one who is surety for anolhor. 

He knows his own strength so well that he never dares 
praise anything in which lie lias not a French author for 
his voucher. Addieon, Tatler, No. 105. 

Borne banks will not take the accounts of persons In- 
troduced only by their own clerks, for fear they might be 
confederates in some scheme of fraud or plunder. Othei 
and responsible vouchers are required. 

Harper's Mag., LXXX. 468. 

2. A book, paper, document, or stamp wliich 
serves to prove the truth of accounts, or to 
confirm and establish facts of any kind; spe- 
cifically, a receipt or other written evidence of 
the payment of money. 

The stamp is a mark, . . . and a public vmchet', that a 
pleco of such dcfiomiuation is of such a weight. 

Locke, Further Consldoratlons concerning Raising the 
i Value of Money. 

He caused the accounts to ho oxamlnod by the proper 
officer, who, after comparing every article with its voucher, 
certified them to bo riglit. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 200. 

3. In old Eng, law : (a) The tenant in a writ of 

right; one who called in another to establish 
his warranty of title. In common recoveries 
there might be a single vouchor or double^ 
vouchers. [Also written (?/) The call- 

.ing in of a person to vouch. Double voucher, an 
incident in the alienation of land by the fiction of coiii- 
mon recovery, whore the owner was allowed to coiiviw to 
a third person who, being sued, alleged that the former 
warranted the title, and he, being called to vouch for it, 
was allowed to allege that still another warranted it to 
him, the object being to bar contingent interests, etc. 

VOUChment (voucli'ment), M. 

A declaration or affirmation ; a solemn asser- 
tion. 

Their vouchmerJ by their honour in that tryal is not an 
oath. lip. Ilaeket, Abp. Williams, i. 77. {Davies.) 

vouchor (vou'clior), w. [< vouch + Kei^ 

voucher, 3 («)• 

vouchsafe (vouch-saf'), V . ; prtH. and i)p. vouch- 
safed, ppr. vouchsafing. [< ME. vouchen safe, 
saf, sauf, prop, two words, lit. * guarantee (as) 
safe’; ( vouch •¥ safe.] I. trans. If. To guar- 
antee as safe ; secure ; assure. 



Vf)uli;e of the end 
of the i4th century. 
(Fri)in Violiet-le-Diic's 
" Dirt, du Mobdier 
frani,ius.") 


That the qiien be of-sent, sauf wol \ftmche 
William of Palerne{%. E. T. B.), 1. 
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So Philip is wild, on that wise we it take 

As ge haf mad present, the kyng vouches it saue. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 260. {IHchardson ) 

2. To permit, grant, or bestow : sometimes with 
implied condescension : as, not to vouchsafe an 
answer. 

I have assailed her with music, but she vouchsafes no 
notice. Shak., C'yrobeline, ii. 8. 45. 

In your pardon, and the kiss vouchsafed me, 

You did but point me out a fore-right way 
To lead to certain happiness. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, iiL 3. 

Sir I must thank you for the Visit yon vouchsafed me 
in this simple Cell. HovoeB, l.ctterB, li. 66. 

3t. To receive or accept by way of condescen- 
sion. 

There she sate, vouchsafing my cloak (then most gor- 
geous) under her. Sir P- Sidney, Arcadia, I. 


Upon which better part our praarera come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them. Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 8M. 

n. intrans. To permit; grant; condesoend; 
deign; stoop, 

Tlian ho preyedo devoutly to Qod, that he wolde vouehe 
saf to suffre him gun up. MandevUle, Travels, p. 149. 
God vouched aai^thurgh tliee with us to acorde. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., L 27. 

Vouchsafe, noble Lady, to accept this simple remem- 
brance. Spenser, Teiu's of the Muses, Ded. 

VOUChsafement (vouch-saf'ment), n. [< vouch- 
safe + -rnent.] The act oF vouchsafing, or 
that which is vouchsafed; a gift or grant in 
condescension. [Rare.] 

Peculiar experiences beiuK such 
vouchsafemetUs to them, which Gud 
communicated to none init his 
chosen people. 

Stiuingfteei, Sermons, I. vlii. 

voudou, voudouism. See voo- 
doo, voodooism. 

VOUge (vozh), n. Same as 
vowge. 

VOUgn, n. Same as vug. 
vomge (v6zh), H. J< OF. 
voiilge, vouge, voougc, F. vougc 
(ML. vanga), a hunting-spear, 
a lance; origin unknown.] A 
weapon consisting of a blade 
fitted on n long handle or staff, 
used by tlie foot-soldiers of the 
fourtooiith century and later. 

It varied in form, resembling some- 
times tlie faiichard, sometimes the 
wnr-Boythc, sometimes the lialbcrd, 
and was frequently like an ax the 
blade of which, with imi slight pro- 
jection, has great length in the di- 
rection of the staff, and Is tlnislied 
at the end in a sharp point. 

voundt, a. All unexplained 
word, perhajiH a mistake for 
round, occurring in 1 he follow- 
ing passage : 

Though it were of no vounde stone, 

Wrought with sqiiyrc and seantilone. 

Bom-, of the Bose, 1. 7063. 

VOUrt, v- 1. [ME. vourcr, < OF. 

*^vourer, vorvr, < L. vorarv, devour, eat; cf. vora- 
Hous, devour.] To devour. 

TlicI whom the sword dcutiwrede fvai*. wnvreds]. 

Wydif, 2 Ki. t2 8am. J xvlll. a 

VOUrerf, n. a devourtu*, 

L)I a man deuoiirere, other glotoiin fvar. vourer or 
glotounl. Wyclif, Luke vlL 84. 

VOUBSOir (vd-swor'), n. [F.; cf. voussure, the 
curvature of a vault, prop. < ^vousser, < LL. as 
if *vo1uttarc, make round, < L. volutus, a, voWing, 
< vohrrv, pp. volutus, roll : see volute.] In arch., 
a st one in the shape of a truncated wedge, which 
forms ])Hrt of an arch. The under sides of the vous- 
Hoirs foiin the intradosor soffit of the arch, and tlie upper 
sides the extrados. The middle voussoir is often termed 
tile keystone. Sec arch^, 2. 

voussoir (vd-BworO, V, t. [< voussoir, n,] To 
form with voussoirs; construct by means of 
vouHHoirs. Encyc, Itrit., II. 387. 

VOUtef, n. An obsolete form of vaults. 
VOUtret, VOUturt. W. < )bsolote forms of vulture. 
VOW (vou), w. [< ME. vow, < OF. rou, vo, veu, 
F. rwu = Hp. Pg. It. voto, a vow, < L. votum, a 
promise, dedication, vow, < vorere, promise, 
vow: see vote, n., of whicJi vow is a doublet.] 
1. A solemn promise; an engagement solemn- 
ly cntonal into. Hpeciflcally- (a) A kind of promts- 
sory oath made to God, or to some dc>lty, l,o perform some 
act or dedicate to the deity snniething of value, often in 
the event of receiving something specially desired, such 
as success in an onterjprlse, deliveranee from danger, or re- 
covery from sickness: as, a vmv to ixiild an altar. 

Would I were even the saliit they make Ihelr to I 
How easily 1 would grant ! Fletcher, Pilgrim, 1. 2. 

Forc'd (Consecrations out of anotlicr mans Estate are 
MO better than forc'd Vorvs, imtefii] to God who loves a 
chcarful giver. Milton-, 'i'oiiohing Hirelings. 

A wnv is a deliberate promise made to God in regard to 
something possessing siijicrlor goodnesa To be valid, It 
must proceed from tiio free, dclilKTate wlllof one who, by 
lure and social position, is capable of contracting a solemn 
obligation. It is L> fbxl alone that a vow is taken, and 
it is an act of religion, or of divine worship. To vow 
to a saint means, in the minds of Catholics, to vow to 
God in honour of a saint. Bom. Cath. Diet, 

(h) A promise to follow out sonic line of conduct, or to 
consecrate or devote one’s self wholly or in part for a 
longer or shorter time to some act or service ; a pledge of 
Bdelity or constancy : as, a maniage w)w. 

Fooles therefore 

nicy are which fortunes doe by vowes devise, 

Hith each unto hitnselfe his life may fortiinlse. 

Spemer, F. VI. lx. 80. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women spoke. 

Shak., M. N, D., i. 1. 176. 
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Bnt^ for performance of yonr twia, 1 entreat 
Borne ttfige from you, 

Fletener {and another). Fair Maid of the Inn, it. 1. 
2t. A Holemij aHHOVoratiou or declaration; a 
positive assertion. 

Wliat inatanoe givoa Lord Warwick for hia vowf 

8hak„ 2 Hen. VI.. iii. 2. 150. 

8t. A votive offering? ; an ex-voto. 

Belonging to thfa church is a world of plate, aome whole 
atatiiea of it, and lampa innumerable, Deaidea the coatly 
mum hung up, aome of gold, and a cabinet of precioiia 
Htcmea. Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1045. 

Baptlflxnal vova. Bee bapHetrud. -Monastic vows. 

Hee monaetie. 

VOW (vou), r. l< ME. vowetif < OF. vowrr, 
F. vouvr = Hp. Pg. voPir = It. votarCj promise, 
vow, vote, < ML. voUirCf promise, vow, < Jj. ro- 
f Mm, promise, vow; see w. Cf. r.J I. 

traus. 1. To promise solemnly; undertuke, by 
a solemn promise, as to God or a deity, to do, 
perform, or give; devote. 

And Jacob vowed a vow, aaylng, If Ood will l»e with me, 
and will keep me in tliia way that 1 go, and will give mo 
bread to cat, and raiment to put on, . . . then shall the 
Ltjrd be my (ioU : . . . and of all that thou shalt give me 
1 will surely give the tenth unto thee. (len. xxviil. 20 - 22. 

Mine own giMul inalster Tlnrvey, Ut whom I have, Iroth 
in respect of your worthlnoMstJ generally and othorwyse 
upon some particular and Hi)ecial consideratlonB, voi/cd 
this niy lalK)iir Speiuwr, To (Jabriell Harvey. 

Hy Mahomet 

Hie Turk there vowe, on his blest Alcoran, 
Marriage unto her. 

hvau. and FI., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 
1 vow and I swear, hy ttie fan in my hand, 

Thai iny lord hIiuII nae mair come near me. 

Tlw Gmurie Laddie ((nilld's Ballads, IV. 117 )l 

2. To tliroaton solemnly or upon oath. 

Weeping, cuming, vowing vengeance. 

8ha1c., 'J*. and C?., v. 5. 81. 

8. To assert or muiutain solemnly; asseverate; 


human language. But many othert are found in various 
languages, and their number is theoretically unlimited. 
2. The letter or character which represents 
such a sound.— Neutral voweL See nautmf. 

n. «. Pertaining to a vowel; vocal.— Vowel 
points. Bee painit. 

vowel (vou'el), V, pret. and pp. voweled, vow- 
died, ppr. voweling, vowelUng, K vowel^ w.] To 
provide or complete with vowels ; insert vowels 
In (a word or syllable). 

With pauses, cadence, and well-votiWfed words. 

Dryden, To Rosoommou. 

I'hc vouHiUing of Greek and Latin proper names shews 
that the vagueness of the vowels was not absolute. 

Eneyc. Brit., XI. 707. 

VOWelisht (vou'el-ish), a. [< vowel + 

Of the nature of a vowel. B. Jonson^ Eng. 
Grammar, i. 3. 

vowelism (vou'el-izm), n. [< vowel + -www.] 
The use of vowels. 

VOWellst (vou'el-ist), n. [< vmoel + One 
who is addicted to vowelism. 

As a repetitionary vowelitt, Mr. is virtuous com- 
pared with Milton. Atheneeum, No. 8280, p. 884. 

VOWOlize (vou'el-iz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. vtrweU 
ised^ ppr. vowelizing. [< vowel + -txre. J To in- 
sert vowel-signs in, as in Semitic words or 
shorthand fonns written primarily with conso- 
nants only. 

“Tom Brown's Bohool-t)ays“ will be immediately issued 
in the easy reporting style [of shorthaudj, fully vowelieed. 

The American, VI. 814. 

vowelless (vou'el-les), a. [< vowel -f -fo88.] 
Without a vowel or vowels. 

Hebrew, with its voweldeim roSts, which require vocali- 
sation before they can attain any moaning. 

Farrar, Language and Languages, p. 805. 


swear. 

Ho hoard him swear and vone to God 
He canui Init to be duke of Ijancaster. 

HheJk., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 8. 60. 

EHek. 1 vow it is a nleasureable Morning; the Waters 
taste so finely after being fuddled last Night. Neighbour 
Fribbler, lierc 's a Pint to you. 

Frih. I’ll pledge you, Mrs. Brisket : I have drunk eight 
already. ShadweM, Epsom Wells, i. l. 

Blr Peter ooum ho has not his e(iual In England ; and, 
above all, he praises him as a man of sentiment. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

It was my first experience with camels, and I vowed that 
it should ho iny last ; for, taking them altogether, they 
are the must thesome* and troublesome animals I have 
ever seen. The Century, XLI. 861. 

intram. To make vows or solemn prom- 
ises; ]iroteHt solemnly; asseverate; declare em- 
phatically. 

Better Is it that thou shnuldest not vow, than that thou 
•huuldest vow and not pay. Eccl. v. 5. 

vow-breach (vou'hrech), n. Tlie breaking of 
a vow. 

He that vows . . never to commit an error hath taken 
a course that his little inflrinltieH shall become crimes, 
and certainly be imptited, by changing his unavoidable 
infirmity into vow breach 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X I. 692. 

vow-break (vou'brak), n. 8ame as vowdireach. 
vow-breaker ( vou ' bra^k^r), m . One who breaks 
his vow or v<»wh. 

And this is that holy bishop Paphnutliis, whom these 
enangellcal vow breakere pretend to ho their proctor for 
theire unlauful iinirriiures. 

M. Harding, quoted in Bp. Jewell's Works 
KPai'ker Hoc.), III. ,880. 

vowel (voii'el ), w. aiul a. [Formerly also vowell ; 

< F. voydle = Bp. Pg. roenl = It. rorale, a vowel, 

< L. roealis, u vowel, fern. (sc. Uttvrn, letter) of 

vooulis, sounding, sonorous, < t^ox {voe-), voice, 
sound: see voice, vocal.'] I. w. 1, One of the 
opeiieHi,most resonant, and coutiuiiablo soiiiids 
uttered bv the voice in the process of speaking ; 
a sound in W'hich the element of tone, though 
moditbul and ditforeiitiat-tMi by positions of the 
mouth-organs, is nredominant; a tone-sound, 
us distinguished Irom a fricative (in wliich a 
rustling bet ween closely approximated organs 
is the pre<lominant element), from a mute (in 
which th(‘ ex)doHion of a closure is eharaeter- 
istic), uiul so on. and ootuonant arc ndativc 

tonnei,di8tiiiguiH}iliig respectively the opener and cUNM.*r iit- 
tei'ancus; hut tlicivis no absolute division between them. 
Certain SiniudM arc m open ns to bo only vowels; certain 
others so dost* as to he only consonants ; but there are yet 
others whicli have tlic value now of vowels and now of 
eons<mauts. Thus, I and n have frequently vowel-value In 
English, as in amde, token; and r is in various languages a 
muoh-UBiHi vowel. Also, the semivowels y and w are not 
appreoiahly diherent fi*om the t-vowel (of piyus) and Uie 
u-vowel (of rule) respet^tively A sound, namely. Is a 
vowel if it forms the oentral or open element of a syllable, 
iMltig a syllable either alone or in conjunction witli the 
closer sounds (ooiisoiiants) that aocompaiiy it, (Bee eyUa- 
ble. ) The upeuest of the vowels is a (as iti /ar, /other) ; the 


VOWelly (vou'el-i ), a. [< vowel + . ] Abound- 

ing in vowels; characterized by vowel-sounds. 

The mellifluence and flexibility of the vowtXLy language 
[Italian] were favorable to unrhymed verso. 

/. JX Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 840. 

VOWer (vou'^r), w. [< vow 4- -crL] One who 
makes a vow. 

These pryoke eared pryiioes myghte triiste those eouwrs, 
as hawkes made to theyr handes, yet wolde I counsell the 
christen prynoes in no wyse to trust them. 

Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 142. 

V0W6B8 (vou'es), a. [< vow + A woman 

who has taken a vow; a nun. [Rare.] 

In that church also lletb this ladle, buried ... in the 
habit of a vowesse. 

Harrison, Desorlp. of Eng., ii. 3 (Hulinshed's Cliron., I.). 

vow-fellow (vou'fePo), n. One who is bound 
by the same vow. [Rare.] 

Vow/eUows witli this virtuous duke. 

Shak., L. L. L., li. 1. 88. 

vowless (vou'les), «. [< vrnv + 4c88.] Without 
a vow ; not bound by a vow. 

He hath done with their own vows, and now descends 
to us, whom ho confesses vowless. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, L ( 17. 

VOWSOnt, n. Same as advowson, 

Tlio soyd William was with the prior of Norwlche of 
oounseille in hese trewe defence ageyn the entent of the 
seyd Walter in a sute that he made ageyn the seyd priour 
of a voweson of the chyrche ot Bprouston in the counte of 
Norffolk. Pastm Letters, 1. 18. 

VOX (voks), n. [L. : see voice.] Voice ; in mu- 
sic, a voice or voice-part. - Vox angelloa, In organ- 
building, a stop having two pipes to ea^ digiw, one ot 
which is tuned slightly sharp, so that by their dissonance 
a wavy effect is produced. 'The pipes are of narrow sc^e, 
and the tone is delicate. Also vox cmlestu, unda maris, etc. 
—Vox anteoedeiu. the theme or antecedent of a canon 
or fugue.— Vox Barbara, a barbarous or outlandish word 
or phrase : commonly useii, in zoOlogy and botany, of those 
terms which are ostensibly New Latin, but which artf nei- 
ther Latin nor Greek, nor of classic derivation and fonna- 
tioii. or are hybrids between lAtin and Greek. Some thou- 
sands uf/uoh words are current, though rejected hy some 
purists ; and their use is far less objectionable than the 
unending ooiifusloti in nomenclature which attends the 
attempt to discard them. (Bee «pnonpm,2(5X) Usually 
abbreviated vox barb.—Yox OMlOltiB. Mme as vox an- 
gfiim.— Vox OOmetlllOlll, the answer or oonsequent of a 
oanun or fugue.— VoX humana, in orgati-building, a reed- 
stop having short capped pipes, so constructed as to re- 
inforce the liigher harmonics of tlie fundamental tones, 
and thus to pnMiuoe tones more or less reaembling those 
of the Uuiuan voice. Tlie Imitation to not close, but un- 
der snitahlo conditions the illusion of a distant singer or 
choir is possible. The tremulant is usually oombinea vrith 
the vox numana. A stop of the same name, but ot much 
less effectiveness, to often placed in reed-orgaiii.— VOX 
QUilita. Same as auiniwu 

vovafe (voi'&j), n. [Early mod. E, also voiage; 

< MK. voyage^ voiage, veiage, veage^ viage, vyage^ 

< OP. voiage^ vdage, vmgfy P. voyage as 1^. vitj^e 
ss Pg. viagemvBs. It. daggio, travel, journey, voy- 
age, < 1j. viaUeum, pro^sion for a journey, LL. 
a journey, neat, of viaUcus, pertaining to travel, 


a way, road, jonmey, travel! MdaUgum, 
of which voyage ifl a doublet.] 1. Fonndrly, 
a passage or journey by land or by sea; now 
only a journey or passage by sea or water from 
one place, port, or country to another, espe- 
cially a passing or journey by water to a dis- 
tant place or country; as, a voyage to India. 

It is longe tymo passed that ther was no generalle Pas- 
sage ne Vyage over the See ; and many Mendeairon for to 
here spoke of the holy Lond, and han thereof gret Solace 
and (Comfort MandeviUe, Travels, p. 4. 

Now to this lady lete vs tame ageyn, 

Whiche to Burry hath take hlr viage. 

Oenerydes(E. E. T. B.X 1. 226. 

When I was determined to enter Into my fourth voyage, 
I cast into the ship, in the stead ot merchandiae, a pretty 
fardle of books. 

Sir T. Mom, Utopia (tr. by RoblnsonX il. 7. 

Provyded also that no person or persons havinge chardge 
of any Viage, in passinge from the Eealme of Ireland or 
from the Isle of Manne into this Realme of England, do 
from the laste daye of June next comvngo wittingly or 
wyllingly transporte , . . any Vacahond Roge or Beggar. 

Laws qf 14 Eliz. (1572X quoted in lUbton-Tumer's 
[Vagranui and Vagrancy, p* 109. 

The pasha was lately returned from his voyage towards 
Mecca, it being his omce always to set out with provisions 
to meet the caravan in its return : they go about half way 
to Mecca, setting out the same day that tlie caravan uau- 
ally leaves Mecca. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, n. i 101. 


All being embarked, they hade farewell to the gazing 
throng upon the beacli, who continued shouting after them, 
. . . wishing them a happy voyage. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 110. 


2. pi. A book of voyages ; used like travels.-^ 
3f. The practice of traveling. 

Nations have interknowledge of one another by voyage 
into foreign parts. Bacon. 


4t. A way or course taken ; an attempt or un- 
dertaking; an enterjirise; an expedition. 

And ek Diane ! I the hiseke 
That this viage be iioght to the loth. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 782. 

If yon make your voyage upon her and give mo directly 
to understand you have prevailed, 1 am no further your 
enemy. Shak., Cymbeline, 1. 4. 170. 

Ho ran away from me, . . . and pretended he would 
go tiic Island voyage [that against Hispaniola] ; since, I 
ne'er heard of him till within this fortnight. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, li. 2. 


Bo great a dignitte In time past was not obteined to the 
maisters ther of by rebellion, . . . but by fighting valiaunt- 
ly with the Moores in the voiage of Granado. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowos, 1677), p. 261. 


Broken voyage. Bee 6ro*en.— Continued or continu- 
ous voyage. Bee continued.— Dwaoe voyage, an an- 
successful fishing- voyage. [Local, Now En^— Mixed 
voyage. Bee mixed . — To do voyaget, to make a journey ; 
set out on an enterprise. 

Fandare . . . caste, and know in good plyte was the moone 
To dom viage. Chaucer, Troilus, U. 76. 


BiSjni. L Trig, Excursion, etc. (see journey), cruise, sail, 
voyage (voi'nj), v.; pret. and pp. voyaaed, ppr. 
voyaging. [^ OF. voyrwer, travel, < voyage, 
travel; see voyage.] I, inirans. To take a 
journey or voyage; especially, to sail or pass by 
water. 


Beautiful bird ! thou voyagest to thine home. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

A mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought alone. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, Iii. 

n. trans. To travel ; pass over ; traverse. 

Long were to tell 

What 1 have done, what suffer'd ; with what pain 

Voyaged the unreal, vast, unbounded deep. 

Milton, P. L., X. 471. 

The Rhone of to-day must lie something like the Rhine 
of ftftv years ago, though much less myaged now than that 
was then. The Century, XL. 686. 

VOyageable ( voi 'aj-arbl ), a. [< voyage + -ahU . ] 
(<ap^le of being* sailed or traveled over: navi- 
gable. 

voyager (voi'aj-fer), w. [< voyage + -cri.] One 
who voyages; one who sails or passes by sea or 
water. 


You go on to prefer my Captivity in this Fleet to that 
of a Voyager at Bea. Howell, Letters, ii. 89. 

In a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyagor his course) 

'The windings of my way through many years. 

Cowper, Task, vL 17. 

VOyageiir(vwoya-zh^r')» [F., < voyager, trav- 
el ; as rfoyaget.] The Canadian name of one of 
a class of men employed by the Northwest and 
Hudson’s Bay companies in transporting men 
and supplies, and, in general, in keeping up 
communication between their various stations, 
which was done exclusively in bark canoes, 
the whole region formerly under the exclusive 
control of these companies being almost every- 
where accessible by water, with few and shm 
portals. These men were nearly always 
French Canadians or half-breeds. 



Saeh WM the ronttee ol our joumer, the day« gener- 
ftli^ igieekiiig, being divided Into six noun of rest and 
eighteen of labour. This almost incredible toll the wua- 
aeun bore without a murmur, and generally with suoh a 
hilarity of spirit as few other men could sustain for a sin* 
gle forenoon. 

Qov. SHmpgnn, Journey Round the World, L 22. 


VOyaBblg (voi'aj-ing), n. FVerbal n. of voyage, 
j The act or process of taking a voyage ; a 
journey by water. 

It is, in fact, a dii^ of the vouagingtt and residences of 
the ambassadon of Henry the Third. 

Tieknor, Span, lit., 1. 184. 

voyalti tt. Same as viol^, 2. 

V. P. An abbreviation of vice-president 

V-point (ve'point), n. The vertex of two or 
more diverging lines: as, the V-point of cirrus 
stripes. 

vraisemblance (vra-soA-blofis'), «. [P., < vrai, 
true, + semhlance, appearance : see very and 
semblance, and ef. verisimilitude.’] The appear- 
ance of truth ; verisimilitude. 

V. S. In music, an abbreviation of volti suhito. 

V. S. An abbreviation of veterinary surgeon. 

VS. An abbreviation of versus. 

V-shaped (ve'shapt), a. Shaped like the let- 
ter V ; like the two equal sides of an isosceles 
triangle ; lambdoid V-shaped barometric de- 

pression, a region of low barometer Inclosed by one or 
more V-ahaned isobars, the point of the V, in the north* 
crn hemisphere, being usually directed toward the south. 
V*Bhaped depresBioiiB are often accompanied by charac- 
teristic 8(iuall8, technically called Hne-aquaUs. 

V. t. The abbreviation, used in this work, of 
verb transitive. 

V-threaded screw. See screw^. 

V-tool (ve'tol), n. In joinm'y and carving, a 
cutting-tool having the cutting edge in two 
branches, making an impression like a letter 
V, a sort of angular gouge. 

VUe (vu), n. [OF., sight, view: see view.] The 
sight-opening of a helmet : same as willh'e. 

vug (vug), n. [A\ho vugh,vough, rooga; <Corn. 
vug, vugh, vugga, voogd, etc., a cave, cavern; cf. 
Corn. Jogo,fogou, foil, a cavo (= W. ffau. a cave, 
den), Corn, hugo, googoo, ogoo, ogo (Jago), a 
cave, W. ogof, gogof, a cave.] In mining, a cav- 
ity ; a IjoUow in a rock or in a lode. Vug is the 
miners^ name for that which geologists more 
generally call a geode. See geode. Also called 
tick-hole, vooga-holc. 

Quarts: iB very geucrally fouiui lining tlie hollow Bpacos 
(vuffhs) in loduB. R. IlurU^ British Mining, p. 480. 


VUggy (vug'i), a. [< vug + -yi.] Of the nature 
of a vug; containing vugs. 

VUider, n. Same as voider. 

Vulcan (vuJ'kan), n. [= F. Vufcain = Sp. Pg. 
Volcano = ’It. 'Volcano, Vulcano, < L. Volcanus, 
Vulcanus,\vLlcaii, the god of fire ; cf, Skt. ulkd, a 
firebrand. Ct. volcano.] 1. In Horn, myth,, ihe 
god of firo and tho working of metals, *and the 

S atron of all handicraftsmen. Originally an Indopen- 
ent deity, ho hocaino with the advance of time completely 
identitled with the ilreek ilepliGUBtus. lie was the son of 
Jupiter and J uno, or of Juno alone, and was horn with de- 
fonned feet, though according to late myths his laineuess 
came from his liaving been hurled down from heaven by 
Jupiter in a tit of anger. lie was the divine artist, the crea- 
tor of all that was beautiful as well bh of all that was me- 
chanically wonderful in the abodes of the gods On earth 
various volcunoeB, as Lemnos aud Etna, were held to be his 
workshops, and the Cyclopes were his Juunioymon. lie 
had the power of conferring life upon his creations, and 
was thus the author of raiidora and of the golden dogs of 
AlcinoUs. In art he was represented as a liearded man, 
usually with the short sleeveless or one-sleeved tunio(exo- 
mis)of the workman, with a conical cap, holding haiiiiiicr 
and tongs or other attributes of the smith, and sometimes 
with indication of his lameness. When .1 upiter conceived 
Minerva in his head, the goddess was delivered full-armed, 
upon the stroke of an ax in the hands of Vulcan. 

2. A hypothetical planet between the sun and 
the planet Mercury. An object supposed to be a 
planet was seen crossing the sun's disk on March 26th, 
1869. The period of revolution assigned to it was some- 
thing over 19 days, and its distance from the sun was 
estimated at about 18,000,000 miles. The existence of 
Vulcan, however, has not been confirmed (may, indeed, be 
said to have been practically disproved) by subsequent 
careful observatluns. 

3t. A volcano. 

Also in that He is the Mount Ethna, that Men clepeii 
Mount Gy belle; and tho Whanes, that bon evoremorc 
brennynge. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 56. 


Of those [remarkable things] which are in the Vuleam 
and mouths of fire at the Indies, worthy doubtlesse to be 
observed, I will speake in their order. 

Acosta, Hist. Indies (to. by £. Grtmston, 1804), ill. 2 
((Hakluyt Soc., L 105). 

Ynlcaa powder, an explosive consisting of nitroglycerin, 
sodium mtrate, sulphur, and charcoal. 

Vlllcaaalia (vul-ka-na'li-fi.), n. pi. [L.: see Vul- 
can.] An ancient Roman festival in honor of 
Vulean, celebrated on August 23d with games 
in the Flaminian circus near the temple of the 
god, and with saorifioes of fishes. As part of 
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the observance on this day, work was begun 
by lamplight, in honor of the fire-god. 
Vulcaman (vul-ka'ni-an), a. [< Ij. Volcanius, 
Vulcanius,< Voloanus,Pulcanus,\ulonn,+ -an.] 

1. Pertaining to Vulcan, or to works in iron, 
etc., aud occasionally (but not so used by geolo- 
gists) to volcanoes or volcanic action. 

A region of mlcanian activity. 

if. A. Proctor, Poetry of Aati’onomy, p. 228. 

2. In geol., pertaining to or designating the 
system or theory of the Vulcanists, or oppo- 
nents of Werner. 

Vulcanic (vul-kan'ik), a. [= F. rulcaniqtie = 
Sp. volcdnico = Pg. volcanico = It. vulcanico; 
as Vulcan + -ic. Cf. volcano.] Pertaining or 
relating to Vulcan or to volcanoes. 

Even the burning of a meeting-house, in itaolf a vulcanic 
rarity (so long as ho was of another parish), cH>uld not 
tickle his outworn palate. Lowdl, Study Windows, p. 120. 

▼nicanicity (vul-ka-nis'i-ti), n. [< vulcanic + 
-ity.] Same as volcanicity. 

This [heat-producingj power, inadequate though it may 
be to explain the phoiiometia of vulcanieitjf. 

J. Prestwieh, Proc. Roy. Soc., XXXVIII. 425. 

Tho tenn volcanic action (viilcanism or mdeanioity) em- 
braces all the phenomena connected with the expulsion of 
heated materials from the interior of tho earth to the sur- 
face. iCncyc. Brit., X. 240. 

vulcanisable, vulcanisation, etc. Hoc vutcan- 
izablc, etc. 

VUlcanism (vul'kan-izm), n. [< Vulcan + 
-iswi.] hi geol., same as volcanism. The words 
volcano and Vilcanic are firmly fixed in English, and the 
former is In universal and exclusive use among those who 
speak that language. Hence all the deri\ativcs should 
he spelled corrosiiondingly : thus, vtdcanimu, volcanicity, 
volcanoloffy, and not vuleanitnn, etc. 

In the lapse of ages . . the very roots of former vol- 
canoes have been laid bare, displaying subterranean 
phases of vxdcanisni which could not he studied in any 
modern volcano. Encyc. BrU.,X. 240. 

Vulcanist (vuPkan-ist), n. [< Vulcan -f -tsi.] 
In the early history of geological science, one 
who supported the Huttonian theory, or who 
was in opposition to the views of Worn(.*r. S(‘e 
Uuttonian. 

It is sufficient to remark that those systems are usually 
reduced to two classes, according as they refer the origin 
of terrestrial bodies to fire or water ; and that, conforiim- 
bly to this division, their followers have of late been dis- 
tinguished by the fanciful names of Vulcanofts and Nep- 
tunists. 'i’o the former of these Br. Hutton belongs much 
more than to the latter ; though, as he employs the agency 
l)oth of fire and water in his system, he cannot, in strict 
propriety, be urrango<1 with either. 

Playfair, Illustrations of tho Huttonian Theory 
[(Coll. Works, 1. 21). 

vulcanite (vul'kan-it), w. [< Vulcan + 

1. Tho harder of tho two forma of vulcanized 
india-ru>)ber, tho other form being known as 
soft rubber. Vu1canit<j differs from soft ruhlior in that 
It contains more sulphur, and is cured or vulcani/.r:d at 
a higher temperature. It is of a brownish-black color, is 
hard and tough, cuts easily, and takes a good polish ; it, is 
largely used for making into combs, l)roociicH, bracelets, 
and many other ornaments. It is not nlfecteil by water or 
by any of the otiier caoutchouc solvents. As it is es[>e- 
cfally distinguished by the hirge quantity of electricity 
which it evolves wlion rubbed, it is much use<i in tlic con- 
struction of electric inachiiies. Also called ehonitc. 

2. Anaino Komotimea given lo pyroxene, from 

its being found in ejected blocks afiti lavas Vul- 

canite flask, an iron fmx closed by screw-bolts, for hold- 
ing an artificial denture while being vulcanized, t4) fix tlie 
artificial teeth in the vulcanite plate. The flask is heated 
in a vulcanizing furnace. 

vulcanizable (vul'kan-i-z^bl), a. [< vulcmuze 
+ -able.] Capable* of being vulcanized; ad- 
mitting of vulcanization. Also spelled vulcan- 
isahle. 

vulcanization (vuF'kan-i-za'sliqn), 71. [< vul- 
canize + -atioH.] A metbod of treating caout- 
chouc or india-rubber with some form of sul- 
phur, to effect certain changes in its properties, 
and yield a soft (vuleanizea india-rubber) or a 
hard (vulcanite) product. Tliis was originally effected 
by dipping the rubber in melUnl sulphur and heating it to 
nearly 800". Several other methods have been employed, 
probably the btjst of which for general purfH)HeB consists 
ill mechanically mixing the rubber at a moderate heat 
with flowers of sulphur, and subsequently ''curing” it in 
superheated steam at from 2.50“ to SOO” Fahr. Tlie process 
was invented by Charles Goodyear, who obtained his first 
patent for It in 1844. Other irigredleiits, as litharge, 
white lead, zinc- white, whiting, etc., are added t<j the 
sulphur to give color, softness, etc., to the rubber. The 
substance thus formed possesses the following proper- 
ties : it remains elastic at all temperatures ; it cannot be 
dissolved by the ordinary solvents, neither is it affected 
by heat witliin a considerable range of temperature ; final- 
ly, it acquires extraordinary powers of resisting com- 
pression, with a great increase of strength and elasticity. 
Vulcanized india-rubber is employed with great success 
for very many useful purposes, as for waterproofing cloth, 
for boots, shoes, mats, toys, belting, buffers, wheel -tires, 
washers, valves, plfM^ fire-hose, medical and surgical 
appliances, etc. Hard vulcaniied rubber is known ss 
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(tooita or mletuMt. See mioimAe. Alio ipelled vutoon- 
tteolion. 

vulcanize (vuFkati-lz)^ v.; pret. and pp. vul- 
cauized, ppr. vut’eanizing. [= F. vuleaniser; 
a8 Vulcan (with alluRion to the melted sulphur 
of voloanops) -H I. t7’ans. To subject to the 

process of vuli'aiiization, as caoutchouc.— Vul- 
oanixed fiber, seo Vulcanized glaze, glass 

cooled liy plunging into a bath having a comparatively 
high temperature. The nature of the bath -depends upon 
the effect desired to be pruduced.—- Vulcanized rubber, 
caoutchouc incorporated with sulphur and subjected to 
heat, whereby It combines choinieally with tho sulphur, 
and assumes, when cold, a hard consistency resembling 
that of horn. 

II. intrans. To admit of vulcanization. 

Rubber vxdcanises at 276" Kah. 

8ci. Amer., N. 8., LXII. 140. 

Also spelled vulcanise, 

vulcanizer (vul'kan-i-z6r), n. [< vulcanize + 
-cri.] Apparatus used in vulcanizing india- 
rubber. Also spelled vuleaniser. 

VUlcanof, n. An old form of volcano. 
vulcanoloaical (vuFka-no-loj'i-kal), a. Same 
as v>olcanological. Nature. XXXVlII. 410, 
vulcanology (vul-ka-noFo-ji), n. Same as vol- 
canology. 

vnlff. An abbreviation of vulgar or vulgarly. 
Vufg. An abbreviation of Vulgate. 
vulgar (vurgjir), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
vulgarc; < F. vulgaircssHp. Pg. vulgar ss It. Vol- 
ga re, < 1j. vulgaris, volgaris, of or pertaining to 
the multitude or common people, common, vul- 
gar, < vulgus, volgus, a multitude, throng, crowd, 
the mass of people, the common people, the 
multitude; ef. Skt. tTaja, a flock, herd, multi- 
tude, varga, a group, troop,< varj, turn, twist, 
set aside, = Ij. rergere, bend, turn : see verge*^. 
From L. vulgus are also E. vulgate, etc., divulge, 
etc.] I. 1. Of or pertaining to the com- 
mon people; suited to or practised among the 
multitude ; plebeian : as, vulgar life ; vulgar 
sports. 

A fewo of them went a lande for fresshe water, and fowiid 
a greate and liigli howso after (he maner of their bnyldiiig, 
liauinge xii. other of their vulyarc outages placed abowte 
the same. 

iVter Martyr (tr. In Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p. 70). 

An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he tliiit bnildoth on the vtdgar heart 

8hak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 8. 90. 

“ Follow my white plume,” said tlie chivalrous monarch 
of France, as he plunged into the thickest of the vtdgar 
fight Sutnner, Grations, 1. 188. 

2. (Vuumon; in general use; customary; usual; 
orilinary. 

Our intent is to make this Art [Poesie] vtdgar for all 
Englisli mens vse. Puitmhntn, Art.e of Eng. Poesie, p. 19. 

As nuked as the vulgar air. Sltak., K. John, it. 1. 887. 

'I'liey liav<5 ajtplied the sense of the parables to certain 
general and vulgar matters, without reaeiiing to their rtiol 
purport. Bacon, I'hysical Fables, p. 8. 

1 slinll inueh rejoice to see and serve you, whom I hon- 
our witii no vulgar Atfection. Howell, Letters, I. 11. 24. 

UiiHiieakuble iiiysl-eries in the Scriptures are often de- 
livered in a vulgar and illustrative way. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, I. 46, 

If Wordswortli sonietinies puts llus trumpet lo his lips, 
yet he lays it aside soon and willingly for his apiiropilate 
instriinient, the pastoral reed. And it is not one that 
grew liy any vtdgar stream , but tliat whieli Apollo breatlied 
through, tending the flocks of Admetiis. 

Lowell, Among iny Books, 2d ser., p. 241. 

3. Hence, mtfional ; vernacular: n.H, iha tmlgar 
tongue; the vulgar version of the Scriptures; 
in Zitdl. and hot., specifically, vc^rnaciiJar or 

.trivial, as opposed to sctcnftjic or technical, in 
the names or naming of plants and animals. 
Hee imvudonym, 2. 

If Bgaine Art be but a eertaine order of rules prescribed 
by reasiin, and gatliered by expeii(‘nce, why should not 
J'oesie be a vulgar Art with vs iw well as with the Greeks 
and Latines? J*uttcnhani, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 8. 

Wo will in this present eliapter l»y our own idle ob- 
seruations shew how one may easily and eomniodioiisly 
lead all those feete of the auncients Into our vtdgar lan- 
giige. PuttAnduiuK Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 86. 

Of tho Egyptian letters, or manner of writing, one was 
vtdgar, whitdi all p<!oplc learnt ; others were caird sacred, 
which the priests only knew among the E^ptiaiis. 

Pococke, Iieseription of the East, I. 227. 

4. Pertaining or helongitig to the lower or 
less refiiK'd class of ))eo]»ie ; unrefined; hence, 
coarse; offensive to good taste; rude; boorish; 
low; moan; Imse: as, vulgar men, language, 
minds, or manners. 

stale and cheap t-o vulgar company. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. 2. 41. 

T staid to hear the trumpets and kettle-drums, and then 
the other drums, which are much cried up, though 1 think 
It dull, vulgar miisick. Pepys, Diary, 1. 150. 

Gold; 

Before whose image bow the vtdgar great 

ShMty, Queen Mab, iv. 
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Tiller prejudiceR of ovary kind, and particularly vulpar 
saperstitions, he treats with a cold ana whet- disdain pe* 
culiar to himself. Maeaitlay, History. 

We can easily overpraise the ouljjar hero, 

JKtmrson, (!onduct of J^ife. 

I go a go(Ml deal to places of amusement. 1 find no dif 
ftcuUy whatever in going to sueli places alone . . . But, 
at the theatre, every one talks so fast tliut 1 can setinrely 
make out what they say ; and besides, there are a great 
many vulgar expritssions. 

* /i. Jartm, Jr.^ A Bundle of Letters, ii 

Vulgar era. see era. - Vulgar fraction, in anth. See 
/romo/i.— Vulgar purgation. Hvapurnatiou, ~ Vul- 
BUhBtltUUOn. See tnOtHlitvJtitni, 4.*-8yn. 1 and 2. 
XhrditMryy etc. Scie emmaoth 4. Kustic, low bred. 

n. n. If. A vulgar person ; ono ol’ tin* coiu- 
mon ptiOplci: used only in tln^ plui al. 

Kudo mechanicals, that rare, and late 
Work in the market-place ; and IlnjHe me they 
Whoso bitter tongues T shun, . . . 

(For those vile vulgarn are extremely proud, 

And foully-litnguag’d). Chapman, odyssey, vi. 42ri. 

2. Thovornauuhir tonguo or common language 
of a country. 

Ill our olde vulgan\ prollte is ealled weale. 

Sir T. lilyot. The (iovornour, I. 1. 

Therefore, you clown, alnindon — which ia in thei«<l//ar 
leave — the society - which in the Ixtoiish is company — 
of this female wldcli in the eonnnon is woman. 

Shak., Ah yon Like it, v, 1. fill, 

Thd vulgar, the (xunmon peojde eollectively ; the un- 
educated, uncultured chiHH. 

Therefore the viUyar did atioiit him tlocke, . . . 

Like fooliHli IHoh almut aii hoiiy-emcke. 

Speiuirr, F. Q , V. ii. 

A mure invention to keep fhe vulgur in ohediencc. 

Burke, llev. in Franco. 

vulgarian (vul-gn/ri-an), (u and [< L. vul- 
f/tfm, vulgar, + -nw."( I. a. Vulgar. [Karo.] 

With a fat vulgarian slovoii, 

Little Admiral John 
To Itoiilogne is gone. 

SirJ. Denham, n»Hir J. Alennis. (Daviee.) 
II, n. A vulgar porHorij especially, a rich 
porsoii wit.li low or vulgar ideas. 

There's Dinloy, in the tallow tradt;- . . . (Uirse the 
whole pack of inumiy-griihhliig vulganamt ! 

T’/uie/rcm.v, Vanity Fair, x\. 
Even the heir of n hundred sovereigns may he horn a 
brute and a vulgarian. 

J{. L. Steve neon, Hcrilmer’s Mag., III. CJtr). 

VulgariBation, vulgarise. Soe vnlgnnzathm, 
vulgarize. 

▼Ulgariaxu (vurgjir-izni), w. [< mlgar + -/sm.] 

1. CoarKcneHM, rudonoss, or groHsiiesH of inan- 
xiora; vulgarity; common uchb. 

Degraded by the vulgarimn of ordinary life. 

Bp, Begnolde. 

Shall I gulp wine? Mo, that is vulgariem. 

Keats, To — . 

2. A phriiHc or expresHion usod only in common 
colloquial, OHiiecially iti coarne, 8p<H‘ch, 

All violutiuiiBof grammar, and all vnlgariems, mAovimm, 
and barlmrlsms ill the eonverHiitions of hoys, and also in 
their most fumiliur letters, must be notlciMl and corrected. 

r. Knox, Liberal Education, ^ 14. 

Such vulgarisms an* cmninon Iasi — the (Ireeks fell to 
their old traile of one trila* expclilng another— (he scene 
is always at Athens, and all the pother is some little JilU 
liig story the liaught> Koiuan smitfed at the suppleness. 

I. V'lsraeU, Lit. (’Inu*. Men of deiiius, i». asu. 
Vulgarisms and low words 

Lowell, Among my IkKiks, ‘.Id ser., p. 27f». 

vulgarity (vnl-gar'i-ti), n , ; ]>1. vulgarities (-tiz). 
[<I\ vuigariti^ = rulgarulad = Pg. rulgari- 
Hade = It. volganta, < Idi. vulgar ita{t-)s, vol- 
^fnrita(f-)s, the multitude, lit. the quality of be- 
ing common or of the multitude, < 1 j. rulgans, 
common, vulgar: relgar.] 1. Tlu* stale or 

character of being vulgar; iin*an condition in 
life; meanness; commonness. 

The necessities of puldlc husiiiess, its va.st extentj etmi- 
plexlty, fulness of details, and eonsequent rul;Htrhg, as 
cuinpured with that of the uncienU 

* Ih' (^htitireg, Uhetoric. 

2. ()oarsem*ss, grossnoss, or clownishness of 
manners or hinguagi*; absence of reiinement ; 
also, that >vliicJi is vulgar; a vulgar act or ex- 
liression: as, rnlgaritg of liohaviov; vnlgarthj 
of expression or language. 

Making believe bo what you are not is the essence of 
mdgarttg. 0. IT. flolmes, I'Tofessor, vli. 

Tt> learn his negative meiits, let us iiegin with the 
onumeration of the ignotde mUgarities, faiTical business, 
and other evils liuppil> sifted out and thi'own away as not 
cumporiing with the high seriousness of this grand styh*, 
this new gosin*! of coined), of which Aristitphanes is the 
evangelist. Amer. Jottr. Phdvl,, X. 274 

3t. The commonalty; the mob; the vulgar. 


The mecre vuharitu dike swine) ai'e pwue to ery out 
more for a little bite by tin* eare tliaii for nil the sordid- 
uesse of slii. 

^ Uauden, Tears of the Churoh, Pref., p. 3, (Daviet.) 
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vulgarisation (yul^gftrd-za'Bbpn), ». [< vul- 

garized -a lion.] 1. Wide disgemi nation ; the 
process of rendering commonly known or fa- 
miliar. 

'I'he inclusion of anthropology in the general exliibitlori 
of liberal art-H Is of great value in respect of that vulgari- 
zalion which is the aim of the French anthropologists. 

Athe^l»um, Mo. 3225, p. 220. 

Within the last few years competent autho^'itles of dif- 
ferciiit countries have been preoccupied with the incon- 
veniences and injury that may result to public health and 
morality by tlie rndgarisation of hypnotic phenomena. 

Lanxet, 1889, I. 861. 

2. A making coarse or gross; the impairing 
of refinement or elegance. 

Persia has thus fairly well escaiied wdgarization and 
misrepresentation at the hands of the globe-trotter, with 
his worthless "impressions." 

Westminster Rev., CXXVIII. 464. 

Also spelled vulgarisation. 

vulgarize (vul'gar-iz), V . ; pret. and pp. vulgar- 
ized, ppr. vulgarizing. [< F. vulgariser = Sp. Pg. 
vulgarizar = It. vulgarizzare ; as vulgar + -ize.^ 

1. tram. To make* vulgar or common. 

The care of Augustus Ciesar, ne uumen suum olisole- 
fleret, that the majesty of his name should not be vulgar- 
ized by had poets, is more seriously needed in our days 
on behalf of great poets, to protect them from trivial or 
too parrot-like a citation. De Quinceg, Style, ili. 

Ills marriivge to that woman has hopelessly vulgarized 
him. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. 

The imago is, therefore, nut of all Imaginative keeping, 
and vulgarizes the chief personage in a grand historical 
tragedy, who, if not a great, was at least a decorous actor. 

Lmvell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 262. 

n. intram. 1. To produce vulgarity. 

Nothing refines like affection. Family jan‘ing vulgar- 
izes ; family union elevates. ClMrlotte Bronte, Shirley, vi. 

2t. To act in a vulgar manner. 

Nor ever may descend to vulgarise. 

Or be below tlie sphere of lier abode. 

Jkiniel, I'o Lady Anne Clifford. 

AIho spelled vulgarise. 

vulgarly (vuPgar-li), adv. 1. In a vulgar 
manner; commonly; popularly; in the manner 
usual among the common peo))le. 

The cleere gaincs of those metals, the Kings part de- 
fraled, to the Aduentitrers is hut small, and nothing 
neere so much ns vulgarly is imugiiuHl. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II, 74. 

It is vidgarly believed that this boat represents a mng- 
iiltioent vessel. K. IT. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 262. 

2t. By or before the people; publicly. 

To justify this worthy nobleman, 

Sti vulgarly and personally accused. 

Slmk., M. for M., v. 1. 160. 

3. Coarsely: ruih‘ly; clownishly. 

Vulgarness ( vul'gar-nes), w. The state or char- 
acter of being vulgar; vulgarity. 

vulgate (vul'gat). a. and n. [I. a. = Bp. vulgado 
= Olt. rulgalo, < L. vulgatus, common, general, 
ordinary, pp. of vulgare, make common, spread 
abroad, < rulgus, tbe common people: see vul- 
gar. 1 1, n. = F, vulgate = It. rulgata, < ML. rnl- 
gata, se. edttio, the common edition, fern, of ]j. 
ru Iga t u.s, voinnum: seel.] I, a. 1. Commoit; 
general ; popular. 

In (his, the vulgate text [of " Persep” of iEschylus], the 
word fKfjt^^oiaTo might not itself aronso suspicion. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 321. 

2. rc^Q>.] Of or iK'rtaining to the Vulgate, or 
old Latin version of the Beripturos. 

H. n. [cup.] 1. The Latin vension of the 
Beriptures accepted us the authorized version 
of the liomaii Catholic Church, it was prepared 
by Jerome aliout the close of the fourth century, partly 
by translation from the original, partly by revision of 
prior Latin versions. The Vulgate gradually came inbi 
general use between the sixth and the ninth century. The 
Augh)-Saxon translations were made from It and Wycllfs 
English version, while other English Tcrsions from Tyn- 
dale’s onward have lici ii much influciiited by it. The 
Vulgate was the first Iniok printed (about 1466). The 
t'oiiiicil of Tivut onleit*d that the "old and vulgate e<ll- 
tloii," approvod by the "usage of so many ages,^' should 
Ik* the only Latin yersioii use<l in "public lectures, dls- 
piitatiouh, HurimiiiB, and expositions." Authorized edi- 
lions were afterwartl puhlistuMl under Sixtus V. in ,16tK) 
and Clement VITI. iu l602-:t, Thu latter, or (nomuiitine 
edition, is the invsent aecept-eil staiidaj'il of the Roman 
t'atholU* tliuruli, and is ttie basis of the Douay Bible. 
Tlu* religious terminology of the languages of western 
Europe has Iuh!iii in great part derived ftt>m or influenced 
hy the Vulgate. 

2. The vulgar or popular tongue; the veniac- 
ular. [Bare.] 

"Here 's a pretty mess," returned the pompous gentle- 
man, dreceiuling to the vulgale; "you tnroatou mo, for- 
sooth ! " J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xiii. 

VUlgUB (vuFgua), n. [X^^vulgm, the common 
people: hco vulgar.} Beg the quotation. 

Mow ho It known unto all you boys who are at schools 
which <lo not rigjolee In the time-hotiuured institution of 
the (conittionly suptMised to have been established 

by William of W>kehttiu at NViuohestor, and Imported to 
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Bogby by Arnold, more for the sake of the UtieBSwkich 
were learnt by heart witlk it than for its own infrinsic 
value, as I've always tinderstoodX that It is a short oxer- 
Oise, in Greek or Latin verse, on a given irabjeot, the 
minimum number of lines being fixed for each form. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at JKugby, IL 8. 

VUln (vuln). V. t. [< OP. ^vulnerer, < L. vulne- 
rare, wouiia : see vulnerate.} To wound : in her- 
aldry, e^ecially said of the pelican, which is 
blazonea as vulniiig herself when represented 
as tearing her breast to feed her young. Com- 
pare jpc/ica/4 in her piety, under pelican. 

When in the profile she [the pelican in heraldry] is usn. 
ally vtdrdng herself. Encyc. BrU., XI. 70i. 

VUlned (^Ind), a. [< vuln + -ed2.] In Act*., 
wounded ; noting any animal used as a bearing, 
the weapon which inflicts the wound being gen- 
erally mentioned. Frequently, however, vulned re- 
fers to the bleeding of the wound : thus, the blaxon may 
be pierced hy an arrow and vulned. 

A Pelican with wings expanded argent, Vulned Proper. 

uuiUim, Heraldry (1724X p. 224. 

vulnera. n- Plural of vnlnus. 

VUlneraoility (vuF''ne-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [< vulner- 
able + -ity (SCO -hiliiy)!} The state or prop- 
erty of being vulnerable ; vuln erablcu ess. 

vulnerable (vul'ne-ra-bl), a. [< F. vulndrahle 
= Bp. vulnerable == Pg. vulnernvel = It. vnlne- 
rabile, < LL. vulnerabilis, wounding, injurious, < 
L. vulncrare, wound, hurt: see vulnerate.} If, 
Capable of wounding ; dangerous. [Kare.] 

The male children practise to ride groat horses, to 
throw the vtdnerahle and inevitable darte. 

Ambassy o/ Sir B. Sherley (1609J. (Davies.) 

2. Capable of being wounded; susceptible of 
wounds or injuries, literally or figuratively. 

Let fall thy blado on vulnerable crests. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 11. 

It is tho middle comtKmnd character which alone is 
vulnerable: tho man who, without firmness enough to 
avoid a dishonoraldo action, has feeling enough to lie 
asliamed of it. Junius, to Sir W. Draper, March 3, 1769. 

The hut is tho vulnerable part of the artificial integu- 
ment. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, viii. 

VUlnerableness ( vul ' ne-ra-bl-nes), n. V ulner- 
ability. 

vulnerary (.vul'ne-ra-ri), a. and n. [= P. vuU 
neraircz^ Bp. Pg. It. mlnerano, <L. vulnerarius, 
of or pertaining to wounds, < vulnus (vwintr-), 
a wound: see vulnera te.} I. a. If. Causing 
wounds. [Kare.] 

The aspect of his eye alone docs somotimes become not 
only vulnerary, but mortal. Felthatn, Kcsulves, ii. 56. 

2. Useful in healing wounds; adapted to the 
cure of oxtornal injuries: as, vulnerary 
or potions. 

Her aunt sought In tlieir baggage for some mdnerary 
remedy. Scott, Quentin Durward, xv. 

Tlie plant [honnaj is further credited with the iKisses- 
siou of vulnerary and astringent properties. 

Kneyc. Bril., XI. 664. 

H. n. ; ))]. vulncrarics (-riz). A remedy ap- 
plied to wounds to favor their healing. 

Like a balsamic vulnerary. 

V. Knox, Christian Philosophy, § 88. 

vulneratet (vul'ne rat), v. t. [< Ij. vnlneratm, 
pp. of ruluerarc It. vulncrare = Bp. Pg. vul- 
nerar = OF. ^vuhtirvr), wound, injure, < vulnus 
(vulncr-), a wound; cf. Bkt. vrana, a wound, 
fracture; prob. from the root of vellcre, perf. 
ruhi, plucK, tear: see vulture.} To wound; 
hurt; injure. 

Ratiier murder me than wlnerate still your creature, 
unless you mean to medicine whore you have hurt. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, ill. 6. 

VUlnerationt (vul-ne-ra'shqn), n. [= F. vul- 
n&ration == Bp. vulncrocion = I*g. vulneraqilo, < 
L. vulneraUo(n-), a wounding, an iinury, < vul- 
uernre, wound: see vulneratc.} The act of 
wounding, or the stfite of being wounded. 

Tic speaks of the Son of God, which was to be the Son 
of Man, and by our nature liable to vtdneration. 

Bp. Pearson, On the Creed, iv. 

VUlnerOSe (vurnp-rds), a. [= It. vulneroso, < 
L. vulnus (vulner-), a wound, d -ose.} Full of 
wounds; having wounds ; wounded. 

VUlnific (vul-nif'ik), a. [< L. rulntficus, wound- 
making, < vulnus, a wound, + facere, make 
(see -^c).] Causing wounds ; inflicting wounds. 
Baileu, 1731. [Rare.] 

vnlnifical (vnl-nif 'i-kal), a. [< vulnific d -al.} 
Same as vulnific. 

VUlnilB(vuFnuB),n.; pl.rM?Hfm(-ne-r&). [L.] A 
wound — VitiS vnlnns, the woand-gail of the grape. 
See vine-gall.’- VUI&HB solopeticttm, a gunshot- wound : 
technical in military and naval surgery. 

Vnlpecula cum Ausere (vul-pek^i-lfl kam 
an'BS-rS). [L. : vulpecuXa, dim. of vul^, a, fox ; 
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(W)With; of goose,] Acob- 

Btellatioii, the Fox with the Goose, first a^ear- 
ing in the “Prodromus Astronomiae” of Iieve- 
lius, 1690. It lies between the Esjde and the Swan, and 
is generally called Vulpecvla, It has one star of the fourth 
magnitude. 

vulpecular (vul-pek'u-ia.r), «. [< L. vulpecula, 
a little fox, dim. of vutpcn^ a fox: see Vulpe8.\ 
Of the nature of a fox; vulpine ; of or j>ertam- 
ing to a fox’s whelp. 

Vmpes (vul'pdz), n, [NL. (Brisson, 1766), < L. 
vulpeSy volpeSy also vulpiSy a fox ; cf . Or. 
a fox.] A genus of foxes, giving name to the 
Vulphmy whose type species is the common red 
fox, Canis vulpes of earlier naturalists, now 
Fulpes vulgaris or T. fnlvm. All the vulpine quad- 
mpedg have been placed in this genus, which, however, 
is now restricted by the exclusion of such foi'ms us Uro- 
cj/on (the gray foxes of America), Otocyon or Megalotis of 
Africa, and yyctereiUes of Japan: Even with those re- 
strictions there are niiinerous specie^, of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and North America (none in South America), 
closely related to the common fox ; as well as the more 
diticreut types represented by the African fennoc(FufKJi 
{Fmneetut) zerda), the Asiatic corsac ( V. cormc), the North 
American kit(F. velox), and the circumpolar isatis, or arc- 
tic fox ( V, lagopiis). See cuts under arctic, ertm-fox, /en- 
nee,fox, and kit fox. 

vulpicide^ (vurpi-sid), w. [< L. vulposy a fox, 
4- -ciday < c/edercy kill.] A fox-killor. 

vulpicide'^ (vurpi-sid), ??. [< L. VidpeSy a fox, 
+ -cidiuniy < cscdercy kill.] The killing of a 
fox or of foxes. 

Vvljiieide, committed in defence of property, and con- 
demned neither by religion, imr by eipiity, nor by any law 
save that of sportsmen, excites an anger that cries ^oud 
for positive penalties. 

//. Spemer, Study of Social., p. 24f>. 

VulplnaB (vul-pi'iie), w. pL [Nh*., < Fulpes 4- 
-inm,'] A subfamily of Vanida\ represented by 
the genus Fulpes in a broad sense, containing 
the foxes as distinguished from the dogs, 
wolves, and jackals; the alopc'coid eaniii(‘s. 
The frontal regioti of the skull is comparatively low from 
lack of frontal sinuses, and the pupil of the eye usually 
contracts to a vertical elliptictil figure. But the group is 
not sharply delimited from Canin», as the South Ameri- 
can fox-wolvos (see PMudalopcx) and some African forms 
(see Thouft) connect the two. Sec Urocyon (with cut), 
Vvipes (with cuts there cited), and ftomparo Meyaloiinfr. 

VUlpinatet, v. i. “To play the fox”; deceive 
with crafty wiles or deceits. Blonnty 1070. 

vulpine (vurpin), a. [= F. vuhnu = Bp. rid- 
pino = It. rolpmoy volplgnOy < L. ruJpinuSy of 
or pertaining to a fox, \ mlpcs, a fox: see lui- 
jxis.] 1. Of or pertaining to a fox; teeli id- 
eally, resembling the fox as a member of the 
Fulpinm; related to the foxes; alopecoid: dis- 
tinguished from lupine or thooid. 

Sometimes I heard the foxes ns they ranged over the 
snow crust, in moonlight nights. . . . Sometimes one 
came near to my window, attracted by my light, barked a 
vtUpiiie curse at me, and tiien retreated. 

* Thoreaxi, Walden, p. 293. 

2. Resembling a fox in traits or disposition ; 
also, characteristic of the fox; foxy; cunning; 
crafty. 

The slyness of a vulpirui craft. Feltham, Resolves, i. 12. 

Smooth vulpine determination. Kingsley, Hypatia, xlv. 
Vulpine opoBBum, phalanger, or phalansdBt, Phalan- 

gista {nnyr Trichosurus) vulpinus, also called brush-tailed 
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vulsella (vul-seFjl), n. [Also voUeTla; < L. vuU 
selUty volaella, vuMla, pincers, < vellerCy pp. vuU 
8H8y pluck; cf. vulture J] 1. PI. nil- 
8elltB (-e). A forceps; specifically, 
a forceps, usually with toothed or 
claw-like blades, used for grasping 
and holding any of the tissues, and 
also for removing foreign bodies 
lodged in the throat or other pas- 
sages. Also vulsella forceps, — 2. 

[cap.] [NL. (Lamarcli, 17!>0).l A 
genus of mouomyariaii bivalves, 
containing such as l\ lingulata of 
East Indian seas. 

vulselluxn (vul-sel'um), w.; pi. rul- 
sclln{-}^), [NL.] Same as r«w77<7, 1 . 

The greater part of the growth was hov- 
erod by working the ^crastjur, anti removed 
through the mouth with a milsrllum. 

Lancet, 18S9, 1. 1 092. 

VUltemf, w. All old spelling of vullurn, 

Vultur (vul'tt^r), n, I NIj. : see ruHurv.] A Liii- 
ueaii genus of Falvonidai, variously defined, 
(at) Including all the vultures of bt»ili heinfsplieres. {h) 
Restricted to certain Old World vnltiirea, as T'. numa- 
chus. 

vulture (vurtur), n. [< ME. ruliury rolluVy con- 
tury voutrCy <"OF. voutoury rolt<»ury voulvury F. 
vautour = Pr. voltovy voulor = Sp. hmtrc = Pg. 
ahutre = Olt. vollorcy It. avoltorcy ocoltojo = W. 
ffwltury < L. vultur, voltury OJj. also ml turns, rol- 
turuSy also vulluriusy rolturiuSy a vulture, a bird 
of prey, lit. ‘plucker,’ < rcllcrc (peiT. vulsi)y 
pluck: see reJlicaic, iim\ cf. vulueratr.^ 1. One of 
sundry largo birtls, of tlio order Uapioresy which 
have the liead and neck more or less bare of fea- 




Vulpine PhaLinvret ( Trickesurus vuffiutus) 

, somewhat resembling a fox, native of Australia, 
about 2 feet long, with long, hairy, and prehensile tail, and 
of arboreal habits like other pnalangers.— Vulpine Be* 
riee, the alopecoid series of canines. 

VUlpiniBin(vul'pi-nizm), «. [< rtdpin^ 4- -ivw/.] 

The property of being vulpine; craft; artful- 
ness ; cunning. Carlyle. 

Vnlpinite (vul'pi-nit), n. [< Fuljnuo (see dcf.) 
4- A scaly granular variety of the min- 

eral anhydrite, it occurs at Vulpino in Italy, and is 
sometimes employed for small statues and other orna- 
mental w<Nrk unto the name of nmrino bardiglio. 


Urnwn Vultuic monachuO. 

tliors, the beak niid claws less powerful than in 
most birds of prey, and which feed largfdy or 
wholly u])on carrion. They for the most pjut inhabit 
warm countrloH. Birds of this description arc found hoth 
in the Old World and in the New ; and, misled by supcrll- 
cial appearances and gciicrnl habits, naturalists have ap- 
plied the name to memluirs of different subordiTs. (« ) The 
old World vultures, which, in splto of their jua-nlljir out- 
ward aspect, are so little ditt’erent from ordinary hawks ainl 
eagles that they can at most be considered us a subfamily 
Vulturinse of the family Falcomdfc < >f tbcsu there ai e sev- 
eral genera and numerous species, inhabiting the wainier 
parts of Europe, Asia, and AfrioL wlicro they act as clh- 
cient scavengers to clear the earth of ofl'al and carcasses, 
which woubf otherwise become offensive. The cinereous 
or brown vulture. VvlturvunuichuH or T. eitierevs. Is u tyj)- 
ical example; it inhabits all countries bordering the Med- 
iterranean, and extends thence to India and ('hiirn. 'Hie 
grifMn-vultnres ai'c species of ©///w. The Jlcngal vulture, 
inhabiting India, is Pseudogyps bengaletuds. Related spe- 
cies are the Angola vulture, C/yjHthieraxanf/ulensis(mo cut 
under Gypohierax), the immense OUnjypH auriendnris, of 
A frica (see Otoggm), and Lufthwjyps ocxtipilalis. The Egyp- 
tian vulture, ({Uite unlike anv of tlie foregoing, is Net)- 
phron perawpterus, often cal Kid Pharaoh's hen (see cut 
under Neophron) The bearded vulture of the Alps, etc., 
or the Innimoi geier, Gypaetus barbatus, has the head feui- 
thered, and does not hesitate to attack living animals; 
this is the connecting-link between vultures and hawks or 
eagles, being sometimes placed in Vvlturime, sometimes 
in Falconinae. (Secs cut under Qypnelus. ) (6) The American 
vultures of the sulsirder Cathartides. The species of this 
group with which the name nulture is speciflcHlly connected 
are the urubu, or black vulture, Catharista atrata ; the tiir- 
key-bussxard <»r turkey- vulture, Caihartett aura: and the 
king-vulture, Sarewhautphus papa: the condor usually 
keeps its own distinctive name. Hee Cathartid/r, and (Mits 
uiKUT ctnulor, king vulture, turkey-buzzard, and urubu. 

Wlios stomok fowles tyren everemo, 

That hyghten volturis, as bookes telle. 

Chaucer, I’roilus, I. 7K8. 


vnltnrlne 

2. Figuratively, one who or that which resem- 
bles a ^^^^tu^e, especially in rapacity or in the 
thirst for prey. 

Yc <lreg8 of baseness, rndtures amongst men, 

That tire upon the hearts of generous spirits! 

Itean, and FI,, Honest Man’s fortune, ii. 1. 

Here am 1, IkiuiuI upon this pillared rock, 

ITey to tlie vulture of a vast desire 

I'liat feeds upon my life. 0. W. Holmes, Regrets. 

Lot Austria’s vulture have foo<l for her beak. 

Whittier, Kiom Perugia. 

AblTBBinlan vulture, the hophogyps occipitalis. In which 
the head is not bare, tlic bill is red, with black tip and 
blue base, the feet are llesh-coloi*, the eyes brown, and the 
length is nearly 3 feet. It inhabits much of Africa, and 
was first described by Latham in 1821.-- Arabian vul- 
ture, the brown or cinereous vulture, Vultur monachus. 
Lalham, 1781.— ABb-COlored vulture, tbo Egyptian vul- 
ture. Latham, 1781.— Bearded vulture. See def. i (a). 
—Bengal vulture. See def. l (a). Latham, 1781.— 
Black vulture, (a) Se<j def. l (6). (6) The ViUhtr mo- 
naehuB. Latham, 1781. — Brown vulture. See def. 1 (a). 
— Californian vulture, the < Viifornian condor. Hee cut 
under conr/or.—CliangOUn vulture, the Bengai vulture : 
8i> called by Latliam, 1801, after It changoun of Levail- 
lant, 1799.— CiuereoUB vulture, see def. 1 (a). Latham, 
1781. - Crane- vulture, see «ccretar;/-6£rd. — Created 
or coped black vulture, the brown or cinereous vulture, 
Vultur monachus. Edumrds, 1700.— Eagle-vulture, the 
V\’ cst. A f ricai i Gypohierax angolensis. A Iso called vuUurine 
sea-eagle. Hee cut under Gypohierax. — Eared VUlture, 
a vulture of the genus Otogyjts, specifically O. auricula- 
ris. - Egyptian vulture, see dot. i (a).— Fulvous vul- 
ture, one of the grl fill) -vultures, Gyps fulvus. Jjatham, 
J7hJ.— Oingi vulture, Neophron gingianus, the Indian 
represoutatlvo of the Mgyptlan vulture. Latham, 1787 and 
1821. Indian vulture, one of the griffin-vultures, Gyps 
1 ndirus. of the Indian and Malayan peninsulas, Burma, and 
Slum. — King Of the vultures, the king-vulture. See def. 
1 (i>). Edwards, 174:i.~ - Maltese vulture, the Egyptian 
vulture. Latham, 1781. Nubian VUlture, one of the 
i“aro(l vultures, Otogyps atmetdorut.— Pileated VUlture. 
Neophron jnleatus, tfio South Afrleaii representative of 
this Egyptian vulture, first described us V mtur jrileatus hy 
Hureheil in 1824. — Pondicherry vulture, one of the 
eared vultures, Otogyps rahms.— Rao hamah VUltUTB, 
the Egyptian vulture. Uruce, 1790.— RiiPpeirB VUltUXe, 
one of tile gritlin-vultuies, G yps rtmpfHtlU.— Vul- 
ture, a bird described l»y Willltnn Bartram In 1791, under 
the name of Vultur sat'rn, as iulmbitiiig Eloiida. It has 
lud. been hlcntilled. luit is supposed to be the king-vul- 
ture, Sareorhamphus ;wpa.— The vulturet, the fulvous 
vulture, Gyps Julvus. Albin, 1740.- Turkey-vulture. 
See turkey-buzzard, nml eut under Cathartes.--Wtiiti& 
vulture, the £gyj)tiiin vulture, 
vulture-raven (vul'tfn -va''^vn), v, A book- 
iiamo of the thiek-billod African ravons, of the 
gcim8('orr?/7/i/r, ( \ alhirolli^Mnl ( ’. erassirostris, 
’I’hey nro noted for the stoutness and cspt*clally the depth 
of the 1)111, resulling frou) the strong eonvexity of the high- 
arehed culiueu, like that of a bird of prey. C. albicoUis 
is 18 iiicheM long, 
witli the ))ill 9 
iuehes along the 
eiiliuen , the jdii- 
uinge is gloHK\- 
bljusK, with eou- 
ceiiledwlilteon the 
nei k ; the beak Is 
<i«ik brown, with 
tli(‘tii>Hof tlieman- 
dn)leHwhltlsli;lb»' 
feet are brownisl). 
black, the irhles 
hazel brown. Tliis sitee.irs is South African. C. crassiros- 
tm,ol noithciisteni Atrica, Is larger, bring 2 feetlong, with 
till* beak nearly 4 Iuehes. The former species was origi- 
nally described Ity Latham as the South Sea raven, and later 
i)y L(>vnillHn( us the eorhivuu (wheiie4! tlie generic name 
Corvultur Imjiosnl hy Lesson in 18.S1); another synonym 
is Con) us vulturinus 

VulturidSB (vul-tri'ri-do), n. pi. fNL., < L. 
ruliury a vultnro (hoc vulture), 4* -id/r.] A 
family of birdn, artificinlly compoRod of the 
hirdH popularly called rulturvs in both iiemi- 
Rpheres. Tliore are no gisnl cbaraetiTS to <liHtingiilsh 
tlm Old Woyld vultures iroiu the fuiiilly Falconiam, of 
which they may at most fonii a subfamily Vulturinx, 
while, on the otbei bund, their an* strong characters 
srparatiiig the Ameriean viiltiirrs from nil others. The 
family has in conseijnem'c l»orn nraily ahmidoned by 
ornithologists, or at least rrstrirUd to the t)ld World 
vultures, vulture. 

Vulturinse (vid-tjii-ri'ne), V. pL [NL., < Vultur 
+ -?7t/i\] A subfamily of Falcon ithry confined 
toiho Old World, nml eonsistin^of the vultiirus 
of Europe, Asia, ami AfVi('a,cliara(*t(‘rized chief- 
ly by their naked hends and carrion-feeding 
habits. See vulture. 

VUltnrine (vurtur-in), a. [< L. rullurinusy of 
or pertaining to n. vulfurc, < vultury a vulture, 
see 'rK//«rr.] 1. Kcscmbl trig a vulture ; of or 

pertaining to the Vullurinte . — 2. (Miaraeteris- 
tie of a vullure, as in seenting carrion. Also 
vullurtu/t. 

The vvltnrine nose, which smells nothing but corrup- 
tion, is n<» cirdit to its possessor. 

Kingsley, Two Y ears Ago, x. 

Vulturlne eagle, Aguila verreauxi, of U'sson, described 
also the same yeai (18.90) as Aquiln vulturhta. by Sir A. 
Smltli. This is uii Afri«*nii eagle, .’i feet long, with the feet 
feuUiered to tlio toes, and otlu'rwist* congeiieiic with the 
golden eagle. When udiilt it is black, more or less exten- 
Hlvuly white on the back, rump, and upper tail-coverte; 



ll«Mtl of Viiltiin* fiivcii a ort’Mltur albi- 
rt'iliKeil. 


ynltnrine 

the cere and toes are yellow, the eyes are umber-brown, 
and the beak Is liorri -color. —ViUtUZUe gUlnea-fOWl. the 
naked-necked guinea-fowl, Acryllium vvliurinum. This 
is a remarkable form, with the head and upper part of the 
neck nearly bare, like a vulture's, the lower neck, the 



Viiltiiriiw I .iiiiir a r-u I {.it tvlhiitn vulturiMUtn) 


breast, and f«»re b}«*K pluinagcd witli v(>ry hing dlscrcU* 
lance-linenr feathers of black, white, and Idue color; the 
narrow ui inidiiatc middle tail-feathers hnig-exserted ; the 
onerul pliiinagt* black, spotted with whiht; the lower 
reast light him*, and the Hanks punde, ocadluted with 
black and wbiti' This guinea fowl Innubits Madagascar 
as well us various parts of continental Africa.- VultUT- 
Ine raven, tln^ vniturc.niven.- Vulturlne sea-eagle, 
nil occasional crrotM‘oiis name of the Angola vulture of 
West Africa See cut umhu- (Hi/jmhwrax. 

vulturish (vurtilr-ish), r/. [< vullnrr + -/.s7/3. j 

SiiiiH* UN VHltunin\ 2. 

Hawkish, ar|uiline, not to say vuiturimh. 

Carlyle, Ml sc , IV. 245. (Daifies ) 
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vnlturlsni (vnl't^-izm), n. [< vulture + •ism,'] 
Vultiirine oJiaraVter or quality ; rapacity. Car- 

bflr. 

viilturn (vurtem), n, [Arbitrary var. of vuJ- 
turf, u])i»ar. through vvlturine,] Tbo brush-tur- 
key of Australia, Taletjallm lathami: so named 
fi'otu thc' nakedness of the head suggesting a 
vulture. See cut under Talegallus. 
vulturous (vurtur-us), «. [< vulture + -m/*.] 
Jjike or characteristic of a vulture. 

Such gaw ks ((#ecken) are they, and f(K)Iish peacocks, and 
yet with such a vtdturmvt hunger for self-indulgence. 

Carlyle, Sartor JResartus, 11. 4. 

vulva (vurva), w. [= F. = Sp. Pg. vulva 
=r It. volva, i L. vulva, rolva, a covering, integu- 
rmuit, womb, < volverCy roll around or about: see 
rohuwoluie,] 1. In owuf., the external organs 
of generation of the female; especially, the ori- 
lieo of those parts, the external termination of 
the vagina — of an elliptical contour in the hu- 
man female. — 2. In entom,, the orifice of the ovi- 
duct. — 3. In eomh,, the oval or vulviform eon- 
formation presented by certain bivalve shells 
when the right and left valves are in apposition. 
Si*e I enerida'.— Velamen vuIvsb. soe vcfamcn.-- Ves- 
tibule of the vulva, see veMibitle. 
vulvar (vuPvar), a. f< vulva + -r/rS.] Of or 

pertaining to tlu' vulva; vulviform Vulvar 

canal Same as w/hv/, 2 .— Vulvar enterocele. («) A 
vaginal hc.riiiii protruding thi*ough the vulva, (fe) A hernia 
which has d(‘scended bclweeii the rauius of the ischium 
and the vagina Into one of the labia inajora; pudendal 
enterocele or hornia. Vulvar hemla. Same as vulvar 
enterocele. 

vulvate (vurvat), a. [< vulva + -r/ 7 (d .] Shaped 
like or formed into a vulva; vulvar; vulviform. 
vulviform (vurvi-fonn), a. [< L. vulva, womb, 
4- forma, form : see /br/w.] 1. In ::ooL, shaped 

like the vulva of tin* human female ; oval, with 
raised li]»s and a median cleft. — 2. In hoi., like 
a eleft with jirojeetiug (‘dges. 
vulvismus (vul-vis'mus), w. [NL., < L. vulva, 
vulva.] 8ame as vagiuismtt.s. 


rfuat 

▼nlvitis (vul-vi'tis), n. [NL., < L. vulva + 
•itis,] Inflammation of the vulva, 
vulvo-nterine (vul-vo-u'te-rm), a. Of or per- 
taining to the vulva and the uterus : as, the vul- 
vo-uter%ne canal (the vagina), 
vulvovaginal (vul-v6-vaj'i-nal), a. Pertaining 
to the vulva and the vagina.— Vulvovaginal ca- 
nal. Same as vagina.— Vulvovaginal glandaTtne glands 
of Bartholin or odoriferous glands in the female, corre- 
sponding to Cowper's glands in the male. See gland. 

vulvovaginitis (vul-vo-vaj-i-ni'tis), n. [Nlj., 
< vulva + vagina + Inflammation of 

both the vulva and tlie vagina, 
vum (vum), V. i. A coiTuptiou or emiivalent of 
vow, used in the expression “ I vum f a mild ex- 
pletive or oath. Compare swan'^. [New Eng.J 
The Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an ‘*I dew vum," or an ‘*I tell yeou "). 

0. W. llolmes, Deacon's Masterpiece, 
vummera, n. Same as wnmnierali. 

V-vat (ve'vat), n. In wittmg, a pointed or V- 
shaped box in whicli crushed or pulverized ores 
are sized or classified by tlie aid of water. The 
earthy particles mingled with the ore entering above fall 
against a current of water rising from beneath, the ve- 
locity of which is regulated so that a more or less conmlctr 
separation of the ore from the gaiigue is elfecteci. These 
boxes ai*o generally arranged in a sorles of four or more, 
and there are many varieties of the apparatus, of whicli 
the general principle was tlie invention of Von Bittinger, 
an Austrian metallurgist. This inetiiod has proved to be 
of great, value in ore-dressing. Also called pointed box, 
pyramidal box, and Hpitzkasten. 

V. y. All abbrevuatioii in book-catalogues of 
various years. 

vycet, a. An obsolete spelling of rise^. 
vying (vi'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of vie^, v.] Compet- 
ing; emulating. 

vyingly (vi'ing-li), adv. Kmulously. Eneifr. 
Diet. 

vynef, ». An obsolete spelling of vine. 
vynert, W. An obsolete spelling of r/'/url, vi- 
uer'^. 

vyref, n. An obsolete sptdling of vire"^. 
vysart, n. An obsolete spelling of vizor. 




1. Tho twenty-third letter 
and eighteenth eonsonant- 
Hign in the English alpha- 
bet. It lias a double value, as 
oonsonaht and as vowel. As an 
alphabetic character it is of very 
modern date, beina one of the four 
that have sprung from' the 1' or V 
added by the Greeks to the older 
Phenician alphabet, and one of the 
three (/7, V, IP) that have grown out of the Koman form 
of that character <see 27). It was made (as pointed out 
under U) by doubling tho (T- or T-sign (hence called double 
27), lu order to distinguish properly the semivowel sound 
w fi'oin the spirant v and the vowel u. It was formerly 



w fi'oin the spirant v and the vowel u. It was formerly 
often printed as two Vs, VV^ vv. It began to be used in 
the eleventh century, and gradually crowded out tho spe- 
cial sign for the same sound which the Anglo-Saxon alpha- 
bet had possessed. The alphabetic sound distinctively 
represented by w is the labial semivowel, which stands in 
precisely the same relation to oo (ti) in which consonan- 
tal p stands to ee (jS), Each of these semivowels. If not of 
precisely the same mode of production with tho corre- 
sponding vowel, is at any rate onlv very slightly different 
from it; w is virtually an oo which is abbreviated into a 
mere prefix to another vowel, a close position from which 
the organs by opening reach another vowel-sound ; and a 
prolonged w is an oo. On tho other liand, the semivowel 
w (like the semivowel ;/) can be only very imperfectly and 
indistinctly uttered after a vowel, and our w in that posi- 
tion is but another way of writing u; it is found only in 
the combinations aw^ oti?, which are equivalent to an, 
ou ; and as so used it could disappear from the lan- 
guage without any loss, but rather with profit. The semi- 
vowel sound w (including wh and qu, which is a way of 
writing kw : see under Q) is a not uncommon element of 
English utterance, being about per cent, of it (a little 
less than the spirant e). In many languages— for ex- 
ample, lu all those that are descended from the Latin 
— the semivowel w tends to pass over into the spirant 
v-sound, and hence the spirant value of our v, which was 
the representative in Latin of the iy>-Kound. In Anglo- 
Saxon a w stood and was pronounced also before r (and 
in a few words before 1) ; in such words as tcrife, vmnff, 
the character is retained, though the sound is lost. In 
Anglo-Saxon, also, the w was in many words pronounced 
with a preceding aspiration, the relic of an original pre- 
fixed guttural mute, and It was consistently and properly 
so written : for example, hwUt white, hw/er, where. In 
modern English the h has by an odd and unaccountable 
caprice had its place in writing changed to after the v> 
(perhaps by analogy with the similar blunder shown in 
writing rh in Latin for the Greek aspirated r, or hr, or by 
a blind conformity with the frequent initial digraphs t/q 
ph, sh). There is dispute among phonotists at present 
as to tiie true character of this tea-sound, some maintain- 
ing that it is not a w with preceding aspiration, but a 
surd counterpart to w, standing related to it as, for ex- 
ample, an / to a V, or an a to a z. This view rests in part, 
probably, on some actual difference of utterance, but in 
part also on uiifanilliarity with the real wh; for in England 
the aspiration is now very generally omitted, and when, 
while, etc. , are pronounced as wen, wite, etc. It admits of 
no question, however, ttiat when, for example, is related to 
hoo-en precisely as wen to oo-<!7i,the difference In each case 
consisting in an aspiration prefixed respectively to tho 
vowel atidsemivowel— Just as, correspondingly, Asiafwhich 
shows an h prefixed to the English *‘lnng u” sound, or 
woo) is related to hf-oo precisely as ewe to i-oo: the h 
being here, as everywhere else (see H), uttered through 
the same position of the mouth-organs as the following 
sound, w is sometimes silent, not only as initial before 
r (see uboveX hut elsewhere, as in tv)o, simrd, antnver. etc. 
It is never doubled. The assimilating influence of a to 
(whether written with to or with u in the combination qu) 
tn a following a-sound is very marked, giving the a in 
many words the short sound of o (o), as in what, squad, 
etc., or the broad sound of a (&X as in war, quart, thwart, 
etc. 

2. As a symbol: (a) In cliem,, the symbol for 
tungsten (NL. wolframium). (6) [Lc.] In hy- 
drodynamica, the symbol for the component of 
the velocity parallel to the axis of Z. — 3. As an 
abbreviation: (a) of west; {h) of western ; {e) of 
William; (d) of Wednesday; (e) of Welsh; (/) 
of warden ; {g) [?. c.] of week. 

Wa* (wa or w&), n, A Scotch form of wall'i. 
waat, «. An obsolete form of woe. 
waag (w&g), n. [Native Abyssinian name.] 
The grivet, a monkey, 
wabber (wob'6r), n. Same as coity, 2. 
wabble^, wobble (wob'l), v. ; pret. and pp. wab- 
bled, wobbled, npr. wabbling, wobbling. [< LG. 
wabbeln, wabble, = MHG. wabelen, webelen, be 
in motion, fluctuate, move hither and thither; 
a freq^. form, parallel to MHG. waberen, etc., E. 
waverf, of the orig. verb represented by wave ^ : 
see wanei. In part prob. a var. of ^wapple, a var. 
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of wapjicr, freq. of toapf : see wap ^ .] I. intrans. 
1. To incline to the one side and to the other 
alternately, as a whocl, top, spindle, or other 
rotating body when not properly balanced; 
move in the manner of a rotating disk when its 
plane vibrates from side to side; rock; vacil- 
late. 

To wabble ... [a low barbarous word]. Johnson, Diet. 

When . . . the top falls on to the table, . . . it falls into 
a certain oscillation, dt'seribed by tho expressive though 
inelegant word » wabbling. 

H. Spencer, First Principles, § 170. 

It [a pendulum] should lie symmetrical on each side of 
the middle plane of its vibration, or it will wobble. 

Sir E. J^eckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 42. 

Hence — 2. To vacillate, vibrato, tremble, or 
exhibit unevenness, in senses other than me- 
chanical. [Colloq.] 

Ferri . . . made use of the tremolo upon every note, to 
such un extent that his wliole singing was a bad wobbling 
trill. Grove, Diet. Music, III. 50$). 

n. trans. To cause to wabble : as, to wabble 
one’s head. [Colloq.] 

wabble^, wobble (wob'l), n. [< wabble^, r.] 
A rocking, unequal motion, as of a wheel un- 
evenly hung or a top imperfectly balanced. 

The wind had raised a middling stiff wobble on the water, 
and the boat jumped and tumbled in a very lively niaimer. 

W. C. Itussell, Jack's Courtship, xx. 

wabble^ (wob'l), w. [A dial. var. of warble’^, 
n.] The larva of the emasculating bot-fly, 
Cutitcrebra which infests scjuirrels 

in the Unit^ed States ; also, the injury or affec- 
tion resulting from its presence. Bee warblC'^, 
and cut under dutiterebra. Also worble. 

A very largo percentage [of fifty chipmunks] . . . were 
infested with wafMes. 

Hep. qf (T, S. Dept, of Agriculture (1889)^ I. 21C. 

wabble^t (wob'l), w. An old name of tho gi*eat 
auk, Alca impennis. Jossclyn, New England 
Rarities Discovered. 

wabbler (wob'ler), n. [< wabble^ + -rrb] One 
who or that which wabbles, specifically - (a) Same 
as drunken eutter (which see, under m/fcri). (/>) a boiled 
leg of mutton. iI*rov. Eng. j 

wabblO'Saw (wob'l-sa), n. A circular saw 
hung out of true on its arbor, used to cut dove- 
tail slots, mortises, etc. E. H. Knight. 

wabbly, wobbly ( wob'li), a. [< wabble J + -y/l . ] 
Inclined to wabble; shaky; unsteady; vibrant; 
tremulous. 

Dismal sounds may express dismal emotions, and soft 
sounds soft emotions, and wabbly sounds niioertain emo- 
tions. E. Qumey, Nineteenth Century, XI i I. 44tf. 

wabron-leaf, wabran-leaf (wa'bron-, wa'bran- 
lef), n. [< wahron, wabran, perhaps a corru]»- 
tion of waybread (q. v.), + leaf.'] The great 
plantain, Plantago major., plantain^ (with 
cut). [Scotch.] 

wabster (wab'st^r), n. A Scotch form of Web- 
ster. 

Willie was a wabster mide. 

Could Btown a clew wl’ ony body. 

Burm, Willie Wastlo. 


wacapou (wak'a-pd), w. A leguminous tree, 
Andira Auhletii, "of French Guiana, it furnishes 
a brownish straight-giained wood, scarcely sound enough 
for architectural puriKises, but siiituhle for many domes- 
tic uses. A similar but inferior wood is culled wacajtou 
gris. 

wacchet, waccheret. Old spellings of watch, 
watcher. 

Wacke (wak'e), n. [< G. waeke, MHG. waeke, a 
rock projecting from the surface of the ground, 
a large flint or stone ; origin unknown.] A soft 
homogeneous clay arising from the decomposi- 
tion of some form of volcanic or eruptive rock. 
It is of a greenish or brownish color. Compare 


grauwacke. 

Wacken^ (wak'n), v. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of waken. 

wacken^ (wak'n), a. [< ME. waken, < AS. 
wacen, pp. of wacan, wake: see wakc^.] If. 
Watchful. — 2. Lively; sharp; wanton. Halli- 
well. [Ihrov. Eng.] 
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An obsolete or dialectal 


wad^ (wod), n. [Early mod. E. wadde ; cf. D. 
watte = G. watte, wad, wadding, = OBw. wad, 
clothing, cloth, stuff, Bw. vndd, wadding, = 
Dau. t^at, wadding, = Icel. *vadhr, in eonqi. ead- 
mdl, a woolen stuff, wadmal ( see wadmal) ; akin 
to MD. waede, waeye = MLU. wade, G. watte, 
a largo fishinj(-not, = Icel. vadhr, a fishing-uet, 
and to AB. wmd, etc., clothing, weed : sec weed'^. 
Hence (< G. watte) F. ouate (> Bp. huata) =: It. 
ovata (ML. wadda) = Russ, vata, wad, wad- 
ding. The relations of the forms are involved; 
E. wad is perhaps in part short for the obs. 
wadmal.] 1. A small bunch or wisp of rag.s, 
hay, liair, wool, or other fibrous mat(‘rial, used 
for stuffing, for lessening the shock of hard 
bodies against each other, or for packing. 

A wispo of rushos, or a clod of land. 

Or any wadde of liay that’s next to hand, 

Thoy’l steale. John y’ayfor. Works (1680). (Nares.) 

Know you ymider lunipe of melancholy, 

Yonder bundle of sighes, yonder tmd of groanes? 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, ed. 1874, 

III. 17). 

2. Rpecifically, something, as a piece of cloth, 
paper, or leather, used to hold the jiowdor or bul- 
let, or both, iu ])lace in a gun or cartridge. For 
ordinary double- or singlo-harreled shot-guns, wads ore 
disks of felt, leather, or postelioard cut by machinery or 
by tt hand-tool, often indented to allow passage of air in 
ramming home, and Hoiiietiines specially treated with a 
coiiiposition which helps to keep the barrels from fouling. 
See cut under shot-cartridge. 

Wads are nnnehed out of sheets of various materials by 
cuttera fixed in a nresg. Those most commonly used aie 
made of felts, cardboard, or jnte. 

M’. W. (ireener. The Gun, p. 800. 

3. In ceram.y a small piece of finer clav used to 
cover the body of an inferior material in some 
varieties of earthenware; esiiecially, the piece 
doubled over the edge of a vessel.- Junk wad. 
Hwjunk-imd. Selvagee-wad. Same as grtnmUwad. 

wad^ (wod), V. t.\ pret. and p]). wadded, ppr. 
wadding. [= (.1. walten (cf. freq. G. wattiren = 
D. waitereu = Dan. vattere), wad ; from the 
noun. ] 1. To form into a wad or into wadding; 
j)r(‘HS together into a mass, as fibrous material. 
— 2. To JiiK^ with wadding, as a garment, to give 
more roundness or fnllnoss to the figure, keep 
out th(* cold, render soft, or protect in any way. 

A parcel of Hnporannuuted Debauchees, huddled up In 
Cloaks, Frize (Joats and Wadded Gowns. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in lUdgn of Queen Anne, 

|1. ‘too. 

The quickest of us walk uiioiit well wadded with stupid- 
ity, George Eliot, Middlemurct), xx. 

3. To j)ad; stuff; fill out with or us with wad- 
ding. 

nis skin with sugar being v'added, 

With liquid fires his entrails lairii’d. 

J. a. Cooper, tr. of Vor-Vort, iv. (an. 1759). 

4. To put a wad inte, as the barrel of a gnu ; 
also, to bold in place by a wad, as a bullet. 

Wad^ (wod), V. A Scotch form of wed. 
wad® (wod). A Scotch form of would. 
wad'^ (wod), n. An obsohde or dialectal form of 
woad. 

wad® (wod), n. [Also wadd ; firigin obscure.] 

1. An impure earthy o7’(* of mangunese, which 
consists of TiiaiigHneHe <li<)xid associated with 
the oxid of iron, cobalt , or cofiper. When mixed 
with linseed-oil for a jmint, it is apt to take fire. 
Also called hog-mangatie.se, earthy manganese . — 

2. Same as jitundutgo. [Prov. Ihig.] 

Wadable (wa'da-bl ), a. [< loade •+• -able,] That 

mav be waded; fordable, i'otes; Halliwell. 
wad-cutter (wod'ki]t'''er), n. A device for cut- 
ting wa<ls. Tliere are many kinds. The sim- 
plest is a circular chisel or gouge struck with 
a hammer or mallet, 
wadd, n. Bef< wad^*. 

wadder ( wod '<>r ), n. [< wad^ + .] A grower 

of wad or woad. Halliwell. 
wadding (wod'ingo, W- [Verbal n. of umd^, r.] 
1. Wads collectively; stuffing; si>ecifically, 
carded cotton or wool used to line or stuff 



wadding 

articles of dress, the surface of the s^ugr web 
of carded material beiu^ covered with ^S8ue< 
paper or with a coat of size. 

The teat, with plenteous voadding stuff'd. 

Cowpetf Task, L 31. 

AHstoteles, and all the rest of you, must have the wad- 
ditiff of straw and saw-dust shaken out, and then we shall 
know pretty nearly vour real weight and magnitude. 

Lanaar, Iroag. Cony., Diogenes and Plato. 

2. Material for gun-wads. 

wadding-sizer (wod^ing-si^z^r), n, A machine 
for applying a coating of size to the surface 
of a oat of cotton, to make wadding. K- U. 
Knight. 

waddle^ (wod'lj, V , ; pret. and pp. waddled, pp. 
waMling, [A aim. and freq. of wade."] I. in- 
trans. To sway or rock from side to side in 
walking; move with short, quick steps, throw- 
ing the body from one side to the other; walk 
in a tottering or vacillating manner ; toddle. 

Then she could stand alone ; nay, hy the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about. 

Shak.. K. and J., i. & 37. 

Every iiieinber waddled homo as fast as his short legs 
could carry him, wheesing iih he went with corpulency 
and terror. Irmnif, Knickerbocker, p. 487. 

«8yil. Waddle, TwMle. Waddling is a kind of ungainly 
walking produced hy the great weight or natural clumsi- 
ness of tile walker ; toddlinu is the movement of a child 
In learning to walk. 

n. trans. To tread down by wading or wad- 
dling through, as high grass. [Rare.] 

They tread and waddle all the goodly grass. 

Drayton, Moon-Calf. 

waddle^ (wod'l), n. [< waddle^, f).] The act 
of walking with a swaying or rocking motion 
from side to side; a clumsy, rocking gait, with 
short steps ; a toddle. 

waddle'^ (wod'l), n. and v. A dialectal form of 
wattle. 

waddle**^ (wod '1), n. [Perhaps a perverted form 
of ^wannel^ < wam^. t;.] The wane of the moon. 
Halliwcll, [Prov. Kng.] 

waddler(wod'l^r),n. H waddle"^ One 

who or that which waddles. 

waddling (wod'ling), «. [Verbal n. of ioaddle^.l 
A wattled fence. [Prov. Eng.] 

To arbor begun and quicksetted about, 

No iHiling nor wadling till sot be far out 

Twuer, Husbandries p. 83. (Davieg.) 

waddlingly (wod'liug-li), adv. With a wad- 
dling gait. 

wad^ (wad'i), n. ; pi. waddien (-iz). [Aus- 
tralian.] 1. A war-clui) of heavy wood, grooved 
in such a way that the edges of the grooves 
serve as cutting edges to increase the efficacy 
of the blow : used by the Australian aborigines. 
Also waddie. 

In battle, a blow from a waddy lays low a companion. 

U. Spencer, Prln. of SocioL, H 78. 

Hence — 2. A walking-stick. [Australia.] 

wade (wad), V. ; pret. and pp. wamd, ppr. wading. 
[< ME. waden (pret. waded, earlier wod, pp. 
^waden), < AS. wadan (pret. wod, pi. woaon, 
pp. waden), go, move, advance, trudge, also 
wade, s= OPries. %mda = I), waden = OHG. 
watan, MHG. waten, G. waten, wade, ford, = 
loel. vadha = Dan. vade = 8w. vada, wade, = 
L. vadere, go. Hence ult. waddle^. Prom the 
Li. vadere come E. evade, invade, pervade, etc.] 
I. intrane. 1. To walk through any substance 
that impedes the free motion of the Umbs; 
move by stepping through a fluid or other semi- 
resisting medium: as, to wade through water; 
to trade "through sand or snow. 

She waded through tlio dirt to pluck him off me. 

Shale., T. of the S., iv. 1. 80. 

2t. To enter in; penetrate. 

Whan myght is joyned unto crueltee, 

Allas, to dope wol tlie venym wade. ■ 

* Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 504. 

8. To move or pass with difficulty or labor, real 
or apparent ; make way against hindrances or 
embarrassments, as depth, obscurity, or resis- 
tance, material or mental. 

Of this and that tliey playde and gonnen wade 
In many an unkouth, glad, and deepe matere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, IL 150. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to icade 
far into the doings of the Most High. 

ttewScer, Ecoles. Polity, 1. 2. 

I lament what he [Mr. Fox] must wade through to real 
power, If ever he should arrive there. 

Walpcle, letters, 11. 404. 

Waffing birdiuthe waders ; OraUee or OraUatorce. 

n. warn. To pass or cross by wading ; ford : 
as, to wade a stream. 

Then the three Gods waded the river. 

Ifittsom Jforria ffigiurd, IL 
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wad6 (w&d), n. [< wade ^. ; in def • 2 an waddd 
ar loel. vad, a ford.] 1. The aot of wading: as, 
a wade in a brook. — 2. A place where wading 
is done; a ford. [CoUoq.] 

It was a wade of fully a mile, and every now and then 
the water Just touched the ponies' belliea 

The Field, April 4, 1886. {Bneyc. Diet.) 

3. A road. See the quotation. 

The word wade, properly a ford, it used here to slmlfy 
a road, and not merely the crossing of water. It ia l be- 
lieve, extinct as a noun, though it survives as a verb. 

A. H. A. Hamilton, Quarter Beesions, p. 271. 

wader (wa'd6r), n. [< wade + -eri.] 1. One 
who or that which wades. 

1 saw where James 

Made toward us, like a wader in the snrf, 

Beyond the brook, waist-deep In meadow-sweet 

Tennyton, The Brook. 

2. In omith., any bird belonging to the old 
order OralUe or Graltatores, oompnsing a great 
number of long-legged wading birds, as dis- 
tinguished from those water-birds which have 
short legs and webbed feet and habitually swim. 
The order has been broken up, or much modified ; but 
wader is conveniently applied to such birds as cranes, her- 
ons, storks. Ibises, plovers, snipes, sandpipers, and rails. 

3. High water-proof boots worn by fishermen 
or sportsmen in general for wading through 
water. 

An ardent votary of fly and bank-fishing, with tcadere 
and a two-handed rod. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 682. 

wadge (waj), V. A dialectal form of wage. 
HauiweU. 

wad-hook (wod'hilk), n. A ramrod fitted with 
a wormer, for extracting wads from a gun ; also, 
the wormer of such a rod. 

WadhUTBt clay, in Eng. geol., a division of 
the Woalden. 

wadi, wady (wod'i), n. |]< Ar. wadi, a ravine, 
hence, a river-channel, river. This word ap- 
pears in several Spanish river-names — namelv, 
Gmdalquivir (Wadi-U~kebir, ‘the great river 
Guadalaxara, Guadalupe, Guadiana, etc.] The 
channel of a watercourse which is dry except 
in the rainy season ; a watercourse ; a stream : 
a term used chiefly in the topography of certain 
Eastern countries. 

The real wady is, generally speaking, a rocky valley, 
bisected by the bed of a mountain torrent, dry during the 
hot season. R. F. Burton, El-Medluah, p. 100. 

wadmalt (wod'mal), n. [Also wadmioll, wadr- 
molle, and irreg. wadmeal, woadmel, and (repre- 
senting Icel.) wadmaal; < Icel. vadhmdl (=s 
Dan. vadmel ss Sw. vadmal), a woolen stuff, < 
^vadhr, cloth (see wad^), + mdl, a measure.] 
A thick wooleu cloth. 

Yron, Wool], WadmoUe, Gotefell, Kidfell also. 

Hakluyt'e Vcyagee, 1. 188. 

Woadmel. A coarse hairy stuff, made of Iceland wool, 
and brought from thence by our seamen to Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Qroee, Prov. Gloss. 

Her upper garment . . . was of a coarse dark-colored 
stuff called wadmaeU, then [early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury] much used in Uie Zetland islands. Scott, Pirate, v. 

wadmlltilt (wod 'mil -tilt), n. [< ^wadmil, 
wadmal, + tilt^.’] A strong rough woolen cloth 
employed to cover powder-barrels and to pro- 
tect ammunition. 

wadna (wod'na). A Scotch form (properly 
two woxds) of would no — that is, would not, 

wad-punch (wod'punch), n, A kind of wad- 
cutter. 

wadset (wod'set), n. [Also wadeett; < wad9 
+ stake.] In Scots law, a mortgage, or 
bond and disposition in security. 

And the rental book, Jeanle— clear three hunder ster- 
ling— *deil a wadeet, heritable band, or burden. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothlan, zzvi. 

wadsetter (wod'set-^r), «. [< wadset + -dfi.] 
In Scots law, one who holds by a wadset; a 
inortgagofi. 

wady. n. See wadi. 

wa^ (wa), 97. and a. [An obs. or dial. (Sc. ) form 
of 1POC.] I. n. Woe. 

My sheep beene wasted {wac Is me therefore !V 

Spencer, Shep. CaL, September. 

He aft has wrought me mellde wac. 

Burru, Oh lay thy loof In mine. 

n. a. Woeful; sorrowful. 

And woe and sad fair Annie sat, 

And drearle was her sang. 

Fair Annie (ChUd's Ballads, III 196). 

That year I was4lM» waett man 
O’ ony man allva 

ihtnit, Election Ballads. 

wae^t* it. Same as wa/w^, 
waafu (wi'fai), a. A dialectal (Seoteb) form 
of teo^tti. 


mtllw^ales 

with ^ WM I hair MOr Bletat 

Oa Aari^w (OhluTBeUiai, It' SI,. 

waown (wft'nes), «. [< + .mm.] Sad- 

ness. [Scotch.] 

A feeling of thankfulness, of wacnccc and great i^ad- 
ness. Cariylc, in Fronde, Life In London, Iv. 

waesoine (wa'sum), adv. A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of woesome. 

She kend her lot would be a waecomc ane, but It was of 
her own framing, sae she desired the less pity. 

SeoU, Heart of Mid-Lothlan, xliv. 

waeBUckfl, interj. [< wae^ + *^suck8, perhaps a 
vague variation of sakes as used in exclama- 
tion.] Alas! [Scotch.] 

Waceuckt I for him that gets nae lass. 

Hums, Holy Fair. 

waf a. See waf^. 

waf An obsolete preterit of weanel. 

wafer (w&'f6r), w. [< ME. wafre, wafoure xs 
OF. wai^e, gaufre, goffre (ML. guafra)^ F. 
(Walloon wafe, wattfe), < MD. waefel, 
wafel (> E. waffle) ss LG. wafel ss G. wahe^ a 
honeycomb, cake of wax; of. Dan, vaffel ss Sw. 
vdffla, wafer (< LG. f): see waffle, and cf. gauffer, 
g^er, and gopher, from the mod. F.] A thin 
cake or leaf of paste, generally disk-shaped. 
Bpeciflcally— (at) A cake, apparently conespondlng to 
the modern waffle, and, like ft, served hot 
For ar [ere] I haue bred of mele, ofte mote I swete. 

And ar the comune haue come ynough, many a colde 
moraynge ; 

So, ar my wafret ben ywroust, moche wo I tholye. 

Piers PUnoman (B), xiii. 268. 

Woifret pipyng hot out of the gleede [fire]. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 198. 


(5) A small and delicate cake or biscuit, usually sweetened, 
variously flavored, and sometimes rolled up. 

Thy lips, with age, as any waSer thin. 

Drayton, Idea, vlil. 

She should say grace to every bit of meat. 

And gape no wider than a wafer'e thickness. 

B. JonMu, Case is Altered, ii. 8. 
(e) A thill circular disk of unleavened bread used in the 
celebration of the eucharist In the Roman Catholic Church 
and in many Anglican churches. The wider derives its 
form from the fact tliat the bread of the Jews was ordi- 
narily in this shape; and both the ancient pictured repre- 
sentationB and the references in the early patristic litera- 
ture confirm the opinion that this was the form in use in 
the church from the apostolic days. Wafers are usually 
stamped with the form of a cross, crucifix, or Agnns Dei, 
with the initials I. H. S., or sometimes with a monogram 
representing the name of Christ. See altar-bread, and 
oblate, n., 2. 

The usuall bread and wafer, hitherto named singing 
cakes, which served for the use of the private Masse. 

Abp, Parker, Injunctions (1569), quoted In N. and Q., 7th 

(ser., V. 211. 

(<f) A thin disk of dried paste, used for sealing letters, 
fastening documents tomther, and similar purposes, usu- 
ally made of flour mixed with water, gum, and some non- 
pofsonouB coloring matter. Fancy transparent wafers are 
made of gelatin and isinglass in a variety of forms. 

Perhaps the folds [of a letter] were lovingly connected 
by a tcajer, pricked with a pin, and the direction written 
In a vile scrawl, and not a word ^It as it should be. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, i. 
(r) In artillery, a kind of primer. See primer^. 

Fortunately, the tcaferc by which the guns are dis- 
charged had been removed from the vents. 

Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 471. 
CO In mod., a thin circular sheet of dry paste used to fa- 
cilitate the swallowing of powders. The sheet is moist- 
ened, and folded over the powder placed in Its center. 
Sometimes wafers have the form of two watchglass-shaped 
disks of pasty material, which are made to adhere by 
moistening their edges, the powder being placed in the 
hollow between the two.— MedalHon wafer, a wafer 
bearing some design on a ground of a different color, 
wafer (wa'fSr), v. t. [< wafer, n.] 1. To at- 
tach by means of a wider or wafers. 

This little bill is to be wafered on the shop-door. 

Dickens, Pickwick, L 

2. To seal or close by means of a wafer. 

He . . . wafered his letter, and rushed with it to the 
neighboring post-office. Mrs. OaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, zix. 

wafer-ash (w&'frr-ash), n. The hop-tree, Ptelea 
trifoliata: so called from its ash-like leaves and 
flat key-fruit su^ffesting a wafer. The bark of 
the root is consiaerably used as a tonic. See 
hop-tree. 

wafer-bread (wa'fSr-bred), n. Altar-bread 
made in the form of a wafer or wafers. 

To communicate kneeling in tcefer-bread, 

Abp. Parker, To Sir wTCed], April 80, 1666, in Correa. 

[Abp. Parker (Parker Soc.X p. 24a 

wafer-cake (wa'fSr-kak), n. If. Same as wa- 
fer (a). 

Oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes. 

8aak,Hen. V.,iia68. 

2. Same as wafer (c). 

The Pope's Merchants also chaffered here (Lombard 
Streetlfor their OommodiClea, and had good markets for 
their Wafer Odss, aanotifled at Bome,^^ Pardona, Ac. 
atom, quoted in F. Martin's Hlat Uoydaii^ 8a 



wltow t n. r< MB. 

fm^; < viofw + -^1.] A maker or seller of 
wafdra« either for the table or for euobaristio 
use. See wafer, Wafaten (of both aexei» compare 
«MMfMvt 0 oinan) appear to liare been employed as gp*be- 
twoeni in lntrlgae% probably from the facilities offered 
by their going from house to house. 

Syngerel with herpes, baudes, w^ereres 
whiche been the verray dereles oflloeres 
To kindle and blowe the fyrof (lecheiyej. 

OhavMr, Pardoner^s Tale, 1. 17. 

wafer-iron (wfi'f6r-i^6m), w. [< wafer + iron, 
Cf. waffle4ron,’] A contrivance in which wa- 
fers are baked, its chief part is apair of thin blades 
between which the paste is held while it is exposed to 
heat. 

waferstert, n. [ME. 'h;a/ra?fre, waitfrestre; < 
wafer + -sfer.] A woman who makes or sells 
wafers; a female waferer. 

** Wyte god,** qoath a “wist ich the sothe, 

Ich wolde no forther a fot for no freres prechlnge.** 

Pier» PlomnaniC), vlli. 285. 

wafer-tonga ( w&^f dr-tdngz ), n. Same as wafer- 
iron. 

Make the teqfsr-fofipshot over the hole of a stove or clear 
fire. Workthop Meoeiptt, 2 d ser., p. 160. 

wafer-womant (wa'f6r-wtim^an), n, A woman 
who sold wafers. Compare waferer, 

Twas no set meeting certainly, for there was no wc^er- 
woman with her these three days, on my knowledge. 

Beau, and Fl.^ Woman-Hater, 11. 1. 

wafenr^ (wa'f6r-i), a, [< wafer + Like 
a wa&r : as, a wafery thinness, 
wafory^f (wfi'f6r-i), n, [Early mod. E. wafrie; 
< wafer + -yS (see '-ery),'] Wafers collectively ; 
pastry; cakes. 

The tartes, wafrie^ and iounkettes, that wer to be semed 
and to com in after the meat. 

J. UdaUf tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 192. {DavisH.) 

waif ^ (w&f), V, [A var. of wave^, affected by 
waft, v.] An obsolete form of wave^, 
wan ^ (w&f), n, [< waff^yV, Cf. wap, w.] 1 . The 
act of waving. Jamieson, — 2. A hasty motion. 
Jamieson, — 3. A slight stroke from any soft 
body. Jamieson, — 4. A sudden or slight ail- 
ment: as, a waff o’ cauld. Jamieson, — 5. A 
spirit or ghost. Halliwell, [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial in all uses.] 

waif ^ (wAf), V, i, [Also waugh; a var. of wap^,"] 
To bark. [Prov.Eng.] 

The elder folke and well growne . . . barked like bigge 
dogges ; but the children and little ones waughsd as small 
whelpes. Holland, tr. of Camden, II. Isa {Davies,) 

walT^, waf (wAf), a, [See waif, a.] Worthless ; 
low-bom; inferior; paltry. [Scotch.] 

Is it not an oddlike thing that ilka waj carle in the 
country has a son and heir, and that the house of Ellan- 
gowau Is without male succession? 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxix. 

waffle^ (wdf'l), w. [= O. waffel = Dan. vaffel = 
Sw. v&ffla, < D. and LG. waf el, wafer : see wa- 
fer,"] A particular kind of batter cake baked 
in waffle-irons and served hot. 

We sat at tea in Armstrong’s family dining-room ; . . . 
the waitress passed out and in, bringing plates of w^es. 
The Century, XXVL 283. 

waffle^ (wof'l), V, t. ; pret. and pp. waffled, ppr. 
waffling, [Preq. of waff^J To wave; fluc- 
tuate. HalliweU, [Prov. Eng.] 
waffle^ (wof'l), V, i, [Freq. of waff^,] To bark 
incessantly. Wright, [ftov. Eng.] 
waffle-iron (wof'l-i^6ra), n, [== 1). wafel-ijzer 
ss G. waffeUeisen; as waffle 4- iron, Cf. wafer- 
iron,] An iron utensil for baking waffles over 
a Are, having two flat halves hinged together, 
one to contain the batter, the other to cover it. 



Waffle-irons. 


The Iron has handles or projections by which it is readily 
turned, bringing each side near the fire alternately. The 
batter is quickly cooked, as the large heating-siirfSce is 
increased by projections which stud the irdns and indent 

the waffle. 

She took down the long-handled waJfU’irom, and made 
a plate of those delicious cates. 

K, BggMon, The Graysons, xzxi. 

Wafourett n. An old spelling of wafer, 

Wlft (wm), V, [A secondary fonn of waive, 
through, the pp. waved, > waft, pp.: see waveh 
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Cf. waff^,] t, intrane. To be moved or to pass 
in a buoyant medium; float. 

The face of the waters wafting in a storm so wrinkles 
itself that it makes upon its for^ead furrowa 

Jer, Ta^^, Works (ed. 18S5), II. 81. 
High on the summit of this dubious cliff 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little skiff. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., 1. 482. 

n. iratM, 1. To bear through a fluid or buoy- 
ant medium; convey through or as through 
water or air. 

Neither was it thought that they should get any passage 
at all [to Dordract] ^1 the ships at Middleborough were 
returned into our kingdome, by the force whereof they 
might be the more strongly wafted oner. 

HaJduyt's Voyages, 1. 176. 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 68. 

2t. To buoy up; cause to float; keep from 
sinking. 

Whether cripples and mutilated peiaons, who have lost 
the greatest part of their thighs, will not sink but float, 
their lungs being abler to icq/t up their bodies, ... we 
have not made experiment. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 

8f. To give notice by something in motion; 
signal to, as by waving the hand; beckon. 

One do I personate of Lord Timon's frame, 

Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wc^fts to her. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 70. 

4f . To cast lightly and quickly ; turn. 

I met him 

With customary compliment ; when he, 

Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me. 

Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 872. 

waft (wAft), n, [< waft, v.] 1. The act of one 
who or that which wafts ; a sweep; a beckon- 
ing. Also spelled weft. 

There have already been made two wifts from the wal'd- 
er’s turret, to intimate that those in the castle are impa- 
tient for your return. Scott, Abbot, xxix. 

And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing. 

Tennyson, The Captain. 

2. That which is blown; a breath; a blast; a 
puff. 

D* ye hear, trumpets, when the bride api)ear8, salnte 
her with a melancholy waft. Vanbrugh, ASsop, v. 1. 

A waft of peace and calm, like a breesb from paradise, 
fell upon Maivolti’s heart. 

J, H. Shorthouse, John Iiiglesaiit, xxxv. 

8. A transient odor or effluvium. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

The vestid flres were perpetual, and the Are of the altar 
never went out. Sploos and tofts of these evils may be 
found in the sincerest Christians. 

Jiev. S. Ward, Sermons and lYeatises, p. 75. 
A strumpet’s love will have a waft i’ th’ end. 

And distaste the vessel. 

Middlotm, Mad World, iv. 3. 

4. Naut., a signal displayed from a ship by 
hoisting a flag rolled up lengthwise with one or 
more stops. Before the establishment of a universal 
system of signals, a waft at the flagstaff signifled a man 
overboard, at the peak it indicated a wish to speak, and 
at a masthead it was used to recall boats. Also diulec- 
tally weft and erroneously wheft, 
waftage (wAf'taj), n, [< waft + -age.] The 
act of wafting, or the state of being wafted ; 
conveyance or transportation through or over 
a buoyant medium, as air or water; especially, 
passage by water. 

A ship you sent me to, to hire u^tage. 

Shak,, C. of E., Iv. 1. 05. 
Not leaving him so much ss a poor halfpenny to pay for 
his waftage, Randolph, Jealous Lovers, iv. 4. 

waftar (wAf'tAr), n. {<,waft-¥ -erl,] 1. One 
who or that which wafts. 

Charon, oh, Charon, 

Thou toafter ot the souls to bliss or bane ! 

Pleteher, Mad Lover, Iv. 1. 

2t. A boat for passage or transport. 

There went before the lord-mayor’s barge a foyste for 
a wafter full of ordinance. 

Quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 479. 

Sf. The master of a passage-boat or transport. 

The . . . great master . . . sent vessels called brigan- 
tines. for to cause the wafters of the sea to come into 
l^ooes for the keeping and fortifying of the towne, the 
which at the flrst sending came and presented their per- 
sons ana ships. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 76. 

4. A sword having the flat part placed in the 
usual direction of the edge, blunted for exer- 
cises. Meyrick, {Halliwell,) 
waftnre (wAf'tur), n. [< waft + -ure.] The 
act of wafting or waving; a beckoning or ges- 
ture. 

But, with an angry wafturo of your hand, 

Gave sign for me to leave yon. 

Shak,, J. C., li. L 840. 


wag 

Where least expected, the Platonic seed seems blown 
by the continual wafturo of the winds of destiny. 

Jour. Spec. Phil, XIX. 61. 

wag^ (wag), V.; pret. and jpp. wagged, ppr. 
wagging, [< ME. waggen, < OSw. wagga, wag, 
fluctuate, rock (a cradle), Sw. vagga, rock (a 
cradle) (cf. Icel. vagga = OSw. wagga, Sw. 
vagga, a cradle, =: Dan. vtiggc, a cradle, vugge, 
rook a cradle); a secondary form (parallel with 
AS. wagian, wag, > ME. wawen (see waw^) =s 
OHG. wagon, weeken, cause to move, =s Goth. 
wyjan, gawagjan, make wag, stir, shake) of 
AS,wegan s= OHG. wegan, move, = Goth, ga- 
wigan, shake up, cause to move; see weigh,] 

1. trans. 1, To cause to move up and down, 
backward and forward, or from side to side, al- 
ternately, as a small body jointed or attached 
to, or connected with, a larger one ; cause to 
move one way or another, as on a pivot or 
joint, or on or from something by which the 
body moved is supported: cause to shake, 
oscillate, or vibrate slightly. From the quick. 
Jerky, or abrupt motion indicated by the word, an idea 
of playful, sportive, mooldng, soomful, or derisive mo- 
tion is associated with it in certain phrases : as, to wag 
the head or the finger. 

And thanne fondeth the Fende my fruit to destruye 

With alle the wyles that he can, and waggeth the rote. 

Piers Plouman (BX xvi. 41. 
He found him selfe unwlst so ill bestad 
That lim he could not wag. Spenser, F. Q., V. i. 22. 

And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
heads. Mat xxvii. 89. 

Let ditoh-bred wealth honoeforth forget to wotg 
Her base, though golden tall. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 12. 

Let me see the proudest 
. . . but his linger at thee. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 8. 181. 

He would plant himself straight before me, and stand 
wagging that bud of a tail. Dr. J, Broton, Kab, p. 12. 

2f. To nudge. 

Ich wondrede what that was, and toangede Conscience; . . . 
Quath Conscience, . . . “this Is Cristes messager.” 

Piers Plowman (C), xxll. 204, 

To wag one*8 chin or jaw. Bee cAin.—to wag ono’a 
tongue. Bee tongue. 

n. intrans, 1. To move backward and for- 
ward, up and down, or from side to side, alter- 
nately, as if coniie(?ted with a larger body by a 
joint, pivot, or any flexible or loose attach- 
ment; oscillate; sway or swing; vibrate; an 
arrow is said to wag when it vibrates in the 
air. 

Yet saugh I nevere, by my fader kyn, 

How that the bopur [hopper] wagges til and fra. 

Chaucer, Keeve's Tale, 1. 119. 

Old men are the truest lovers; young men are inconstant, 
and wag with every wind. Shirley, Love Tricks, i. 1. 
The dreary black sea-weed lolls and ‘toags. 

Lowell, Appledore, 1. 

2. To be in motion or action ; make progress j 
continue a course or career ; stir. [Now colloq.j 

“Thus we may see," quoth he, “how the world wags." 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 28. 

They made a pretty good shift to toag along. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 11. 

3. To move on or away; be off; depart; pack 
off; begone. [Now colloq.] 

It is said by roaiier of a prouerbiall speach that he who 
Andes hlmselfe well shoiila not loagge. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 194. 

At length the busy time begins. 

“Come, neighbours, we must wag.” 

Cowper, Yearly Distress. 

wag^ (wag), n. [< wagh v.] The act of wag- 
gling ; a shako ; an oscillation. 

He . . . Introduced himself with a wag of his tail, In- 
timating a general willingness to l)e Imppy. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, Ist ser., p. 87. 

wag® (wag), n, [Early mod. E. waoffe; perhaps 
short tor waghalter, formerly used humorously 
for *a rogue’ (cf. ‘a mad wag^ with ‘a mad 
waghalter^), < wag^, with ref. to moving the 
head playfully or derisively: see wag^.] 1, 
One who is given to joking or jesting; a 
witty or humorous person; one full of sport, 
and humor; a droll follow, 'ihe word seems for- 
merly to have been applied to a i>or8on who Indulged 
in coarse, low, or broad humor, or buffoonery, as a prac- 
tical Joker. 

Sir Fran. A prodigious civil gentleman, uncle ; and yet 
as bold as Alexander upon occasion. 

Unc. Rich. XTjx>n a lady’s occasion. 

Sir Fran. Ha, ha, you are a wag, uncle. 

Vanbrutjh, Journey to Loudon, ill. 1. 

A wag Is the last order even ot pretenders to wit and 
good humour. He has generally his mind prepared to re- 
ceive some occasion of merriment, but is of himself too 
empty to draw out any of his own set of thoughts ; and 
therefore laughs at the next tiling he meets, not because 
it is ridiculous, but because he is under a necessity of 
laughing. Steele, Tatler, No. 184. 



wag 

2. A fellow: used with a shade of meaning 
sometimes slurring, sometimes affectionate, but 
without any attribution of humor or pleasantry. 
[Colloq. and archaic. J 

But mildly and calmly shew how discredit reboiindeth 
upon the authors, as dust flietb back into the wag'n eyes 
that will needs bo puffing it up. 

O. Harvey t Four Letters, Prof. 
And, w'ith the Nymphs that haunt the silver KtreuineH, 
Learue to eiitlue the affable young wagge. 

fieywoodt Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, II. OG). 
My master shall . . . make thee, instead of handling 
false dice, finger nothing but gold and silver, wag. . . . 
Wilt be secret? 

Dekker and Woheier^ Northward Ho, Hi. 2. 
Lot us see what the learned ^vag maintains 
U itti such a prodigal waste of brains. 

LongfelloWt (hdden Legend, vi. 

wage (waj), 71 , [< ME. wagOy < OF. tvagr, guagvy 
gage = Pr. gatge. gatghcy gaji = Sj). gage = It. 
gaggioj a gage, pledge, guaranty: see w.] 
It. A gage; a pledge; a stake. 

But th’ Elflu knight, which ought that warlike wage^ 
Disdained to loose the meed ho wonne in fray. 

Speneetf F. Q., 1. Iv. 89. 

2. That wliicii is paid for a service rendered; 
what is paid for labor; hire: now usually in the 

f »l ural . 8( mictimes the ])] ural form is used as a singular. 

n common use the word wagee is applied spuciffc^ly to 
the payment made for niunital labor or other lal>or of a 
menial or mechanical kind : distinguished (hut somewhat 
vaguely) from ealarg (which see), and froiii/p«, which de- 
notes compensation paid to professional men, as lawyers 
and physicians. 

I am worthy noon odyr wviget 
But for t«> (I Welle in eendeles woo. 

I Political PoemUf etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 

The wagee of sin is death. Bom. vi. 28. 

Since thou comiilainest of thy service and wage^ lio con- 
tent to go hack, and what our country will afford 1 do here 
promise to give thee. Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

With a wage usually from twenty to twenty-five shil- 
lings a week. Nineteenth Century, XXII. 491. 

One of the last matters transacted was the issue of the 
writs to the siierlffs and borough magistrates for the pay- 
ment of the, wages of the representatives in the house of 
commons. ' Stubbs, Const. Hist, | 447. 

Real wages, in polU. eeotu, wages estimated not in money 
but in their nurchnsing power over commodities in gen- 
eral; the articles or services which the money wages will 
purchase. oBgyxL 8. Pap, Hire, etc. See eaiarpi, 
wage (wiij), r.; pret. and pp. wagedy ppr. wag- 
g. [< ME. wagerif < OF. wager^ waigier, gun- 
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At the last 

I seem'd his follower, not partner, and 
He waged me vrith his oountenance, as If 
I had been mercenary. Shak.f Cor., v. 8. 40. 

7. In to knead, work, or temper, as pot- 

ters’ clay.- Towage one'a law,in ofdHno. fate.iocome 
forward as a defendant, with others, on oatn that he (the 
<icfendant) owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
has decdarecl. See wager. 

II. intrans, 1. To contend; battle. [Hare.] 
I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o' the air, 

To be a comrade witli the wolf and owl. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 212. 

2. To serve as a pledge or stake for something 
else ; be opposed as equal stakes in a wager ; 
be equal in value: followed by with, [Rare.] 
The commodity wayet not with the danger. 

Sha^., Pericles, iv. 2. 84. 

wagedom (wa^'dum),n. [< wage -f -dom.] The 
method of paying wages for work done. [Rare. ] 

The employer of labour pockets the whole of the incre- 
ment of value, leaving to the labourers only what they had 
to start with viz., their own bodies, plus the cost of their 
maintenance during the process, and a small allowance for 
wear and tear. . . . Such is the modem system of wage- 
dom, Westminster Mev,, CXKVI. 186. 

wage-earner (waj'6r"u6r), n. One who receives 
stated wages for labor. 

Eadical manufacturers and traders . . . have no more 
thought for tlie condition of the wage-earners who produce 
tMs profit than a Southern planter had for the religious 
welfare of his gang of slaves. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 788. 

wage-ftmd. wages-fimd (waj'fund, wa'jez- 
fund), n. In pmt, eoon,y that part of the total 
productive capital of a country or community 
which is employed in paying the wages of la- 
bor. as distinguished from the part invested in 
buildings, machinery, raw materials, etc. See 
the quotations. 

Wages, then, depend mainly upon the demand and sup- 
ply of labour, or, as it is often expressed, on the propor- 
tion between population and capital. By population is 
here meant the numlier only of the labouring class, or 
rather of those who work for hire ; and by capital only 
circulating capital, and not even the whole of that, but 


ing, ^ , 

gw, gager, gagier, P' gager = I*r. gatgar, galjar, 
< M L. wadiare, pledge: see gage\ v,, and cf. 
wed^,^ 1, traits. If. "To pledge; bet; stake on 
a chance ; lay ; wftger. 

A oerteine friende of yours . . . had waged with your 
honour a oerteine wager. 

Ouemra, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 136. 

I dare ufage 

A thousand ducats, uot a man in France 
Dutrides AoselllL Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 2. 
A new truth J Nay. an old newly come to light ; for error 
cannot wage antiquity with truth. 

Hev. T, Adame, Works,!. 472. 
The tenant In the first place must produce his cham- 
pion, who by throwing down his glove as a gage or ple^e 
thus wages or stipulates battle with the champion of the 
demandant. Blaekstone, Com., III. xxlL 

2t. To venture on; hazard; attempt; encounter. 

To wake and wage a danger profitless. 

Shak., OtheUo, 1. 8. Sa 

5. To engage in, as in a contest; carry on, as 
a war; undertake. 

The second battell was waged a little after Vespasian 
WM chosen Bmperour. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 189. 

What need I unge 

Other contentious arguineuts, when I 
By tills alone can prune noe IHetle? 

Timee* WhisUe (B. E. T. S.X p. 6. 
1 am not able to wage law with him. 

B, Jtmson, Staple of News, v. 1. 

4t. To let out for pay. 

Thou tliat doest livedn later times must tvage 
Thy workes for wealm, and life for gold engage. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. vil. 18. 

6 . To hire for pay ; engage or employ for wages. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.J 

And yf thej wage men to werre thei wryten hem iii 
iiumhre ; 

Wol no treserour take hem wages, trauayle thoi neuere so 
sore, 

Bote [luiless] hij beou nempned In the numbre of hem iliat 
ben ywaged. ^ JHers Plowsnan (G), xxiii. 269. 

Alexander in the meane season, haulng sent Cleaiider 
to wage luenno of warre out of Peloponese, . . « remoued 
his army to the Citie of Celenas. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtlus, iii. 
The ouUer prefers to vegetate on his tmall earnings than 
to go as a waged labourer in a **house." 

Nineteenth Cefttury, XXiy. 616 . 

Of. To pay wages to. 

I would have them well waged for their labour. 

Lofitner, 6th Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., 1549. 


the part which is expended in the direct purchase of la- 
bour. To this, however, must he added all funds which, 
without forming a part of capital, are paid in exchange 
for labour, such as the wages ox soldiers, domestic servants, 
and all otlier unproductive labourers. There is unfortu- 
nately no mode of expressing by one familiar term the ag- 
gregate of what may l»e called the wageefund of a country; 
and, as the wages of productive labour form nearly the 
whole of that fund, it Is usual to overlook the smaller and 
less important part, and to say that wages depend on pop- 
ulation and capital. It will be oonvement to employ this 
expression, romeiuberlng, however, to consider it as ellip- 
tical, and not os a literm statement of the entire truth. 

J, 8. MUl, Pol. Econ., II. xi. 1. 

As I understand this passage [from Mill’s *' PoL Econ.”], 
it embraces the following statements : Ist, Wages-/und Is 
a TOneral term, used, in the absence of any other more fa- 
miliar, to express the aggregate of all wages at any given 
time in possession of the laboring population ; 2xid, on 
the proportion of this fund to the number of the laboring 
population depends at any given time the average rate of 
wages ; 8rd, the amount of the fund Is determined by the 
amount of the general wealth which is applied to the di- 
rect purchase of labor, whether with a view to productive 
or to unproductive employment. If the reader will care- 
fully consider these several propositions. I think he will 
perceive that they do iiotoontain matter which can be prop- 
erly regarded as open to dispute. The first is little more 
than a definition. . . . The second merely amounts to sav- 
ing that the quotient will be such as the dividend and di- 
visor determine. The third equally contains an indispu- 
table assertion ; since, whatever be the remote causes on 
which the wageis of hired labor depend, ... the proximate 
act determining their a^egate amount must in all cases 
be a direct purmase of its services. In truth, the demand 
for labor, thus understood, as measured by the amount of 
wealth applied to the direct purchase of labor, might more 
correctly l>e said to be, than to determine, the Wagee-fund, 
It is the Wagee-fund in its inchoate sta^, differing from 
it only as wealth Just about to pass into the hands of la- 
borers differs from the same wealth when it has got into 
their hands. 

J. B. Cairns, Some Leading Principles of Political 
[Economy Newly Expounded, II. 1. f 6. 

wagelingt, n, [< wage -f •ling^.’] A hireling. 

These are the very false propheta, the instruments of 
Satan, the deceivers, wolves, wagelings. Judases, dreamers, 
liars. Bp, Bale, ^lect Worl^ p. 489. {Davies.} 

wagen-boom, n, JD., < wagen, wagon, + 1)Oom, 
tree (= E. Same as wagm^tree, 

wageourt, n, [< Ml5. wagen, wage : see wage.'] A 
hired soldier. Barhour, Bruoe, xi. 48. {Strat- 
maitn.) 

wageourei, n. An obsolete form of wager, 
WBgBT (wa'j^r), n, [< ME. wageoure, wttfour, < 
OF. *wa genre, gageure, a wager, < wager, pledge, 
wager: see w€tge,v,'l X, A pledge; a gage; a 
guaranty. ^ 

A weiiiour he made, so hit libs ytold, 

Ys heved of to smhyte, yef me him orobte in bold. 

BaUads, VI. 879X 

2. Something haaarded on an unoertaiii event; 
a stake. By statatss of England, Scotland, and most if 


not all of the United States, all oontnets or sgiMintpkl|i, 
udietber by parole or in writing, involving wagers are 
null and void, and the wager or money due therepn cannot 
l»e recovered in any oouit of law. A wager is 'therefore 
merely a debt of honor, and if paid it is in the eye of the law 
the same thing as giving a gratuity, except perhaps as to 
the liability of a principal to reimburse his agent when the 
latter has paid it because in honor bound. 

Ne vmiour non with hym thou lay, 

Ne at the dyces with hym to play. 

Babees BookC^ £. T. S.), p. 806. 
Hot. Content What is the reaper f 
Lwv, Twenty crowns. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 69. 

A uager is a promise to pay money, or transfer property, 
upon the determination or ascertainment of an uncertain 
event ; the consideration for such a promise is either a 
ent or transfer by the other party, or a prom- 
' transfer upon the event aetermliiing in a 


ise to pay or i 
particular way. Anuton, Gontr, 166. 

3. The act of betting; a bet. 

Well make a solemn toager on your cunnings. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 156. 

4. That on which bets are laid ; the subject of 
a bet. [Rare.] 

The sea strave with the winds which should bee louder, 
and the shrouds of the shijx with a gastful nois to them 
that were in it, witnessed that their ruin was the wager 
of the other's contention. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iL 

5. In old Eng, law, an offer to make oath of 
innocence or non-indebtedness; also, the act of 
making such oath, the oaths of eleven compur- 
gators oeing conjoined as fortifying the defen- 
dant’s oath.— Wager of battle or batteL See baAlle^, 
—Wager of law, an old English mode of trial, whereby 
in an action of debt brought uptjn a simple contract be- 
tween the parties, without any deed or record, the defen- 
dant might discharge himself by taking an oath that he 
did not owe the plaintiff anything. He was required, how- 
ever, to bring with him eleven of his neighbors, calleo com- 
purgators, who wore to avow upon their oath that they 
believed in their oonsciences that he declared the truth. 
—Wager policy. Seejwfwps. 

wager (wa'j6r), v, [< wager, ».] I. trana, 1. 
To hazard on the issue of a contest, or on some 
question that is to be decided, or on some casu- 
alty; bet; lay; stake. 

I . . . wageFd with him 
Pieces of gold. Shak., Gymbeline, v. 5. 182. 

"What will you wager, Wise William?" 

"My lands I’ll wad with thee.” 

BeedisdeUe and Wise WiUiam (Child’s Ballads, Vin. 88). 

2. To make a wager on ; bet on : followed by 
a clause as object: as, I wager you are wrong. 
We have a maid in Mytllene, I durst wager, 
Would win some words of him. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 48. 

n. intrans. To make a bet ; offer a wager. 

Well put on those shall praise your excellence,' 

. . . bring you in fine together, 

And ufoger on your heads. Shak., Hkmlet, iv. 7. 186. 
But one to Vfager with, I would lay odds now, 

He tells me instantly. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 

wager-cnp (wa'j^r-kup), w. An ornamental 
piece of ^ate used as a prize for a race or simi- 
lar contest. 

wagerert (wa'j6r-fer), n. [< wager + -crl.] 
One who wagers or lays a bet. 

Desire your waaerer from me to be more cautions in de- 
termining on such matters, and not to venture the loss of 
his money and credit with so much odds against him. 

Sudft- 

wagering (wa'j^r-ing), p, a. Of or pertaining 
to wagers; betting.— Wagering policy. Seepolwy^. 

wageB-fand, n. Bee wage-fund. 

wages-man (wa'jez-man), 71. One who works 
for wages. [Rare.] 

If we don’t make a rise before that time we shall have 
to become wages-men. 

Rolf Boldrewood, The Miner's Claim, p. 60. 

wagett, n. See watchet, 

wage-work (waj'w6rk), «. Work done for 
wages or hire. 

Their fires, 

For comfort after their wage-work is done. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

wage-worker (wfij'w6r^kdr), n. One who works 
for Wages. 

A civilisation which overtasks or underpays wage-work- 
ers,. . , this, truly, is not a olvilisation for toy conseien- 
tioui thinking man to be proud of. Lancet, 1891, 1. 464. 

waggel, n. See wageh 

waggert, V, i, [< me, wageren, wagren (= Icel. 
vagra,mggra — Haldorsen), reel, stumble ; fi^. 
of wag\ Cf . waggle,"] To reel ; stumble ; stag- 
ger. Wyclif, Eccl. xii. 3. 

waggery (wac'^r-i), «. [< wag^ 4* -crl + -yS.] 
The acts and words of a wag; mischievous 
merriment; wag^bness. 

He did by the Parliament as an Ape when he bath done 
some waggery, Selam, Table-Talk, p. 97. 

It left Bromno altesnative but to draw the foods 
of rustie waggery In his disposition. 

irsing, Sketch-Book, pb 494. 
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WUUi»(Tnt['i),n. [<fMvi + -<«,-y3.] Thewag- 
taHTabiid. [Prov. Bug.] 

^gugiag (wag'ing), n. p MB. waggynge; ver- 
bal n. <n wag^, e.j A stirring; moving; wav- 
ing; oBoillation; vibration. 

The folk devyne at vmggynffB of a sire. 

Chawsert Troilusa ii. 1746. 

A wanton teaggitiff of your head, thus (a feather will 
teach youX B, Jomon, Cynthlaa Kevels, ii. 1. 

waggicAi (wag'ish), a. [< wag^ + -whi.] 1. 
Like a wsig; abounding m sportive or jocular 
tricks, antics, sayings, etc. ; roguish in merri- 
ment or good humor; frolicsome. 

Jack, thou think’st thyself in the Forecastle thou’rt so 
waggUK Wyehtrley^ Plain iWler, i. 1. 

2, Done, concocted, or manifested in waggery 
or sport : as, a waggish trick; waggish good hu- 
mor,” Irving^ Sketch-Dook, p. 43I.aiByiL Jocular, 
jocose, humoroua sportive, facetious, droll, 
wamshly (wag'ish-li), adv. [< waggish + 
In a waggish manner ; in sport. 

Let’s wanton it a little, and talk waggUhly, 

D, J'onson, EpicoBne, v. 1. 

waggishness (wag'ish-nes), n. [< waggish + 
•ness,'] The state or character of being wag- 
gisli: mischievous sport; wanton mernment; 
jocularity; also, a joke or trick. 

Busbeohius reporteth a Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned for gagging in a toaggishnets 
a long-billed fowl. 

Bacon, Goodness, and Goodness of Natuip (ed. ISS^X 
waggle (wag'l), v, ; pret. and pp. waggled, ppr. 
waggling, [= D. waggelen, totter, waver, = 
Dan. vakle, shake, vacillate, = MHG. wackeln, 
totter; freq. of wag^, Airother freq. form ap- 
pears in wagger,] I. intrans. To move with a 
wagging motion ; sway or move from side to 
side; wag. 

I know you by the waggling of your head. 

Much Ado, ii. 1. 119. 

n. trans, 1. To cause to wag frequently and 
with short motions; move first one way and 
then the other. 

She [Mrs. Botibol] smiles, . . . and if she *s very glad 
to see you, wagglcc her little hand before her face as if to 
blow you a kiss, as the phrase is. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xvlil. 

2. To whip ; beat ; overcome ; get the better 
of. [Slang.] 

waggle (wag'l), n, [< waggle, v.] A sudden, 
short movement first to one side and then to 
the other; a wagging. 

A curious waggle of the focussed image. 

• Nature, XXXVIII. 224. 

waggon, waggonage, etc. See wagon, etc. 
wag^altert (wag'haVt^r), n. [< wag\ v,, + 
obj. halter^, Cf. wag^,] One who wags (or 
wags in) a halter; one likely to come to the 
gallows; a rascal;- a thief: chiefly humorous. 

I can tell you I am a mad loag-hcUter, 

Mareton, Insatiate Countesse, i. 

waging-board (wa'jing-bord), n. The board 
or table on which potters^ clay is waged. See 
wage, v. t., 7. 

wagmoiret, [A form of quagmire, accom. to 
wag^,] A quagmire. 

For they bene like foule wagmoires overgrast. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal, September. 

wagnak. n. Same as haaq-nouk, 

W^erian (v^-ne'ri-an), a, [iWagncr (see 
def.) + -ian. The G. surname Wagner is from 
the noun wagner, a wagon-maker,' cart wright, 
= E. wt^ner,] Of or pertaining to any one 
named Wagner. Specifically — (a) of or pertaining 
to Eudolph Wagner (1805-64), a German anatomist and 
physiologist, (o) Pertaining or relating to Richard Wag- 
ner (1818-88), a celebrated German musical composer, or to 
his music-dramas : characterized by the ideas or the style 
of Wagner. See Wagnerian oorpuBoles, 

the tactile corpuscles of Wagner. See corpuscle . — Wag- 
nerian spot, tile germinal spot. See nucleolus, 1. 

Wa^enanism 

nertan -f -ism, 

Bev„ LI. 448. 

Wagnerism (vag'n(*r-izm), n. [< Wagner + 
•ism.] 1. The art theory of Richard Wagner, 
especially as concerns the musical drama, in- 
cluding the general style of composition based 
on thai theoiw. Among the many characteristics of 
the theory are these : the choice of a general subject in 
which the mythical and heroic elements are prominent ; 
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use of new and remarkable means of effect, both scenic 
and instrumental. Tlie Wagnerian id^ is often called 
(Mmetimes derisively) "the music of the future,” from 
the title of one of Wagner’s essi^a While Wagiierisiii is 
best exemplified in the great dramas of Wagner himself, 
its qualities may he seen moi'e or less in almost all the 
dramatic music of the last half of this century. 

2. The study or imitation of the music of 
Richard Wagner. 

Wagnerifft (vttg'n^r-ist), n. K Wagner + -ist.] 
An adherent of Richard Wagner^s musical 
methods ; an admirer of his wo^s. Also Wag- 
ngriie, 

wagnerite^ (wag'n^sr-it), ». [Named after P. 
M. von Wagner (1768-1851), head of the Bava- 
rian mining department.] A transparent min- 
eral having a vitreoresinous luster, wine-yellow 
or honey-yellow in color. It is a fiuophosphate 
of magnesium. 

Wafpierite^ (vfig'n6r-it), n, [< Wagner 4* 
Same as Wagnerist. The American, 

xvn. no. 

Wagner’s corpuscles. See Wagyicrian and cor- 
puscle, 

wagon, waggon (wag'qn), w. [Early mod. E. 
also in pi. waganes; < D. wagen, a wagon or 
wain, s= AS. wsegn, E. wain : see wain^. Hence 
F. wagon, a railroad-car.] 1. A four-wheeled 
vehicle; a wain; specifically, a four-wheeled 
vehicle designed for the transport of heavy 
loads, or (of lighter build) for various purposes 
of business, as the delivery of goods purchased 
at a shop, or of express packages; loosely, 
such a vehicle, similar to the lighter business 


germinal spot, see nucceuiiur, i, 

l(vag-ne'ri-an-izm), w. Wag- 
1 ,] Wagnerism. Contemporary 


the amalgamation of poetiv, muaic, action, and scenic ef- 
fect into the most Intimate union as equally important 
cooperating elements; the desertion of the conventionali- 
ties of the common Italian opera, especially of its sharply 
defined and contrasted movements and its tendency to 
the display of mere virtuosity ; the abundant use of lead- 
ing mouves as a means to continuous and reiterated emo- 
tl^al effect ; the immense elaboration of the orchestral 
Pttti, so that in them Is famished an unbroken presenta- 
iioii of or oonunentaiy on the entire plot; and the free 


wagons, used for pleasure. The typical heavy 
wagon is a strong vehicle drawn by two or three horses 
Yoked abreast, the fore wheels much smaller than the 
hind pair, and their axle swiveled to the body of the 
wagon to facilitate turning. 

They trussed all their harnes in waganes. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 1. Ixii. 

Reeling with grapes, red u^ggons choke the way. 

Byrm, Bt ppo, st. 42. 

Some of the inland traffic was still done by means of 
pack-horses. . . . But there were also icar/^on«, which, by 
the divine permission, started for every town of note in 
England. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 166. 
2. An open four-wheeled vehicle for the con- 
veyance of goods on railways. [Great Britain.] 
— 3t. A chariot. 

Then to her yron wagon she betakes, . 

And with her beares the fowle welfavourd witch. 

Spmser, F. Q., I. v. 28. 

0 Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou lei st fall 

FromDis's waggon t Shak., W. 1., Iv. 4. 118. 

4. A tool for trimming the edges of gold-leaf to 
size for a book, it consists of a frame carrying four 
edges of cane for cutting the gold-leaf, which does not 
adhere to cane as it would to metal. K II. Knight. 

5. In mining, a car ; a mine-car Conestoga w^- 

on,a type of broad-wheeled wagon for the transportation 
of merchandise, made at Gonesioga in Fennsylvaiiin, ori- 
ginally for freighting goods over the deep soil of south- 
ern and western Pennsylvania: afterward it became the 
common vehicle of settlers going out on the prairies. 

The road seemed actually lined with Conestoga wagevm, 
each drawn by six stalwart horses and laden witli farm 
produce. Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 2(J6. 

Gipsy wagon. See Skeleton wagon. See 

skeleton. 

wagon (wag'qn), v. t, [< wagon, v.] To trans- 
port, convcy,**or carry in a wagon ; as, to wugtm 
goods. [Colloq.] 

Buniside having answered for the safety of the road, it 
had been determined to wagon a poriUm of the | bridge] 
equipages to i^Yedericksbui^. 

Cmnte de Baris, Civil War in Amerlua (trans.), II. 568. 

wagonage, wagjgonage (wag'on-aj), v, [< wagou 
+ -age.] 1. Sioney paid for carriage or con- 
veyance by wagon. 

Wagonage, indeed, seems to the commissariat an article 
not worth economizing. 

Jefferson, To Patrick Henry (Corresjiondence, I. 158). 
2. A collection of wagons. 

wagon-bed (wag'qn-bcd), n. Same as wagon- 
box. 

In the grassy piazza two men had a humble show of flgs 
and cakes for sale in tlieir wagon-beds. 

Uoicells, The Century, XXX. 672. 

wagon-boiler (wag'qn-boi^l6r), n. A kind of 
steam-boiler having originally a seraicylindri- 
cal top, the ends and sides vertical, and the 
bottom flat, thus having the shape of a wagon 
covered with an arched tilt. Improved forms 
have the sides and bottom slightly curved in- 
ward. 

wagon>bow (wag'on-bo), n. A bent slat of 
wood used, generally in combination with oth- 
ers, to support the top or cover of a wagon, 
wagon-box (wag'on-boks), n. The part of a 
wagon mounted upon the wheels and axles, and 


wagon-lock 

used to contain the freight or passengers. Also 
wagon-bed, 

wagon-brake (wag'on-brak), n, A brake used 
on a wagon. 

wagon-breast (wag'qn-brest), n. In coal-min- 
ing, a breast in which the wagons or mine-cars 
are taken up to the working-face. Fenn, Surv, 
Glossary. 

wagon-ceiling (wag'qn-se^lingj, n. A semi- 
circular or wagon-headed ceuing; a wagon- 
vault. See wagon-headed, 
wagon-coupling (wag'qn-kup^ling). n . A cou- 
pling for connecting the fore and hind axles of 
a wagon. In a carriage it is also called reach 
or perch, E, H, Knight, 
wa^on-drag (wag'qn’-drag), n. Same as drag, 

wagoner^, waggoner ( wag'qn-dr), ». [= D. wa- 
genaar, a wagoner, = OHG. waganari, a wagon- 
maker, MHG. wagener, Q. wagon-maxer, 

Cartwright, driver; as wagon + -erL] 1. One 
who conducts or drives a wagon; a wagon- 
driver. 

The toangoner . . . cracked his whip, re-awakened hU 
music [beilA], and went melodiously away. 

Dickens, Bleak House, vi. 

2t. One who drives a chariot ; a charioteer. 

Gallop apace, you flery-footed steeds. 

Towards Phoobus’ Indjnng ; such a waggoner 
As Phabthon would whip you to the west. 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 2. 2. 

8. [cap.] The constellation Auriga, Auriga, 

By this the Northerne wagoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the siedfast starre 
That was in Ocean waves yet never wet. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. 11. 1. 

wagoner^t (wag'on-6r), n. An atlas of charts: 
a name formerly in use, derived from a work of 
this nature published at Leyden in 1584-5 by 
Wagen aar. 

wagoner-bookf (wag'qu-(^r-bfik), n. Same as 
wagoner*^. 

wagonessf, wagaonesst (wag'qn-es), n, K wag- 
on + -<?«#.] A female wagoner. [Rare/] 

That she might serve for wagonesse, she pluck'd the wag- 
goner liaoke, 

And up into his seate she mounts. Chapman^ Iliad, v. 888. 

wagonette, waggonette (wag-o-net' ), n. [Also 
wagonet; \ F. wagonet; as wagon + -etteT] A 
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{ deasure-vehicle, either with or without a top, 
lolding six or mure persons, it has at the back 
two seats facing each other, runiiliig lengthwise, and 
either one or two in front, running crosswise. 

The . . , carriage . . . was of the waggonette fashion, 
uncovered, with seats at each side. 

Trollope, South Africa, I. xv. 

wagon-bammer (wag'qn-huTn^6r), //. An up- 
rigrit holt connecting the tongue and the dou- 
hh'tree of a vehicle. Upon it the doubletree 
swings. E. H. Knight. 

wagon-headed (wHg'pn-hed^''cd), a. Having a 
round-arched or seuii<*ylindrical t.op or head, 
like the cover or tilt of a wagon when stretched 
over the bows ; rouinl -arched: hh.u wagon-headed 
roof or vault — Wagon-beaded ceiling, cylindrical 
or barrel vaulting, or a ceiling iinituting the forni of such 
vaulting. 

wagon-hoist (wag'on-hoist), n. An elevator or 
lift used in livery-HlHoIcH, carriage-factories, 
etc., to convey veiiicleK up or down, 
wagon-jack (wag'pn-jak), n. A lifting-jack for 
raising the wheels of a vehicle ofl* the j^round, 
BO tliat tliey can be taken off for greasing, re- 
Xiairing, etc. 

wagon-load (wag'on-lod), w. Th(' load carried 
by a wagon : as, a wagon-load of coal ; hence, 
figuratively, a large amount : as, a very little 
text serves for a wagon-load of comment, 
wagon-lock (wag'qn-lok), n. In a vehicle, a 
device for retarding motion in going downhill. 
It operates us a brake by bringing a sbrs) to bear against 
the face ot mic rear wheel, or iKitii. It differs essentially 
from a wagmi-drag or wlieel drag used for the same pur- 
pose, the dnig being a shoe placed under one of the wheels. 
A chain used to prevent a wheel from turning in descend- 
ing a hill, by locking the wheel to the iH>dy of the wagon, 
is essentially a wagon-locking device, but the term in the 
United States always implies some form of friction hand- 
brake. Wagon-locks are used on stages and other vehicles 
in mountainous districts, and are preferred to the wheel- 
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drag, as being easily managed from the driver's seat, with- 
out stopping the vehicle. See drag^ 1 (A). 

wagon-master (wag'ou-m&s^t^r), n. A person 
who has charge of oiio or more wagons ; espe- 
cially, an officer in charge of wagons in a mili- 
tary train. 

wagon-roof (wag'on-ri)f), n. A plain semicy- 
lindrical vault, or tiarrel -vault. E. A, Freeman,, 
Venice, j>. 911. 

wagon-roofed (wag'pu-r5ft), a. Having a semi- 
cyiindrical or wagou-headed roof or vault. See 
wagoih-headvd, 

wagonryf, waggonryt (wag'pn-ri), n. [< wa/jou 
+ -ry: set; -en/. J Conveyance by means of wag- 
ons; wagons collectively ; wagoiiage. [Bare.] 

He that scU to Ills hand though with u good intent to 
hinder the Hhogging of it, in this unlawful] where- 

in It rides, let hini beware it be not fatal! to him as It was 
to Usza. Milton, Churcb-Uovernment, i. 1. 

wagon-top (wag'on-top), it. The part of a lo- 
oomotive-l)oiler, (iver tneii re-box, which is ele- 
vated above tlie rest of the slu'IJ. Its purpose 
is to provide greater steam-room, 
wagon-train (wag'pn-tran), w. A train, ser- 
vice, or collection of wagons, draft-animals, 
etc., organized for a special jmrposo; especial- 
ly, the collection of wagons, etc., accompanying 
an army, to convey provisions, ammunition, the 
sick and wound(‘(i, ef<*. 

wagon-tree (wag'<H»-t-r6), W. [< wagon + tree; 
tr. D. wagvn-booni'.] A South African shrub, 
Proiea grandiflora, wi ng 6 or 8 foot high, with 
the trunk as many inches thick, its wood Is of a 
reddish-brriwn color, 'lioautifully marked with a cross or 
netted grain. It is souiotltnes used at the Cape of Quod 
Hope for the fellies of wliocls, plows, etc. 

wagon-vault (wag'pn-vAit), M. A semicylin- 
dncal vault, or bari*el-vault. See vaults and 
harrel-^Hiult, 

wagon-way (wag'on-wa), w. In coal-mining, 
an underground hofse-roud. [North.. Eng.] 
wagonwright (wag'pn-rit), «. t< + 

wright, CT. wainwrighU'] A mechanic who 
makes wagons. 

wagpastiet, W. [Appar. lit. *a pio-stealer,’ < 
r., + oh], pastku panty, pie.] A rogue. 

A Utile too^iMisfiA, 

A deoeiiior of folkos by sul>till craft and guile. 

UdcUl, Roister Doiater, ill. 2. 

Wagshipt (wag'ship), n. [< wag"^ + 1. 

Waggery ; waggisuness. 

Let 's pierci' the riirullets of our runuing heads, and give 
’em a neat cup of iva<fnfnp. 

Middleton, Family of l^ove, ii. a. 

2. The state or <lignity of being a wag. Mars- 
ton^ What yon Will, iii. U. [Humorous.] 

wagsome (wag'sum), a. [< wag^ -f -some.’] 
Waggish. ( Hare.] 

Still liumourod ho his •ica(t»(nne turn. 

H’. S. Gilltert, I'eter the Wag. 

wagtail (wag'tul 1, n. ( < wvn/1 ,r., -b obj. iad^.] 1. 
Any bird of 1 lie family MotaciUidse (which see) ; 
so called from the <'ontitnial wagging motion 
of tlu> tail. The siH’oies are very numerous, and chiefly 
oonfliied to the Old World. Those of the su))famlly Anthl- 
me are ooiuuioiily ckIUmI pipUe or titlark*. (See cut under 
AnfAus.) (a) The wliito, black, ^ay, and plod wagtails lie- 
long to the gcuiiH Mofacilla, as M. alba and M, luyubrin or 



Qunketail. or IMed Wagtail {Mataeiila yarrelit). 


yarrelli. (Bee Motaeiila.) (b) The closely related genus 
Budpto* comprises among others the common blue-headed 
yellow wagtail, B. Jlava, of very wide distribution in the 
Old VTorld and found In Alaska. 

2. Some similar bird, in the United States the name 
is frequently given to two birds of the genus Seiuru*, the 
common water-thrush and the large-billed water-thrush, 
S. msett/s and N imttaeiUa, members of the family Mniotit- 
Hdm, or American warblers. See out under Seiurw. 

8t. A term of familiarity or contempt. 

Wagtail, salute them all ; they are friends. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, Iii. 1. 

4. A pert person. 

This ancient rufflau, sir, whose life 

1 have spared at suit of his my beard 

Kent . . . Spare my grsy beartl, yon 

Shak., hUr, ii. S. 7S. 
Afirloan wagtalL MotacUla eapm»ii of South Africa.— 
nue-lieadM yellow wagtail, the true Budytu jtono.— 
Capo wagtail, the African wagtail.— OoUu^ wagtail. 
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a bird so named by Latham In 1788 from a bird dasorfbed 
by Sonnlul In 1766 from Lnson: not well Identified, but 
supposed to be the wagtail distributed over most of Asia, 
with a host of synonyms, from which M. lmioopti$ is se- 
lected as the onym by late authority.— Common wagtail 
of England, the pied wagtail.— Fleld-wagtaU. a yellow 
wagtail.— aarden-wagtaiL the Indian wagtail.— Qray- 
beaded yellow wagtallTRodpfM ciruBs.— Cray wag- 
tail, MotacUla inelanope, or hoarula, or aulphurea : more 
fully called gray tvater-wagtail (after Edwards, 1768), and 
also yellouf water-wagtaU by Albin (1738-40).— Oreon wag- 
tail, a bird BO described by Brown in 1775, and since com- 
monly called BudptM viridigot B. ctnsrsooapifftM, ranging 
from Scandinavia to South Africa and the Malay countries. 
—Hudsonian wagtail (of Latham, 1801), the common tit- 
lark of North America, AfUkus penngylvaniaug or ludovk 
cianue, originally described aud figured by Edwards in 1760 
as the **larK from Pensilvania."—£adiail wagtail, 
rieda or Nemorivaga indica, now Limanidromiut indieun, 
a true wagtail, but of a separate genus, wide-ranging iti 
Asia and most of the islands zoOloiHcidly related to that 
continent — Pied wagtaiL Motamlla lugvJbrig or ufvrreM. 
the commonest wagtail of Great Britain.— TBCnuteom 
wagtallt, the gray wagtail. Pennant, 1786.— Wagtail 
fantaU, wagtail flyoateber, a tme flycatcher of Austra- 
lifL New Oiuiiea, the Solomon Islands, etc., with flfteen 
dilxerent New Latin names, among which Bhipidura or 



Wagtail Flycatcher {Rhtftdura tricohr). 

Sauioprocta tricolor or tmtamlloidee is most used. It is 
7} iiicnes long, and chiefly black and white In coloration, 
thus resoinhllug one of the ided wagtails. Also called 
Mack /anfai/.— Water wagtail. See ivater-irngtail,— 
White wagtail. MotacUla alba, or another of this ty])e. 
— Wood-wagtail, the oommon gray wagtail : sometimes 
mistaken for something else, and put in a genus Calobatea, 
as 0. tndphurea. ir 0 lNrfer, 18 iM).—TaUOW wagtail, Rudptes 
raj/i, or another of this type. 

wagtail (waK'tal), V. i. f< wagtail^ n,] To flut- 
ter; move the and tail like a wagtail. 

[Rare.] 

A pavr of bnsle chattering Pies, . . . 

From hush to bush ivag-tayling here and there. 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Trophies. 

wagwant (wag'w6nt), n. Same as wag-wanton. 
wag-wanton (wag'w6n-toii), a. The quaking- 
grass, lir ’iza media. [l*rov. Eng.] 
wag-wlt (wag'wit), w. A wag; a would-be wit. 

All the waq-wita in the highway are grinning in applause 
of the ingenious rogue. SteeU, Spectator, No. 854. 

wah (wft), w. [Native name.] The panda, JS/a- 
rn8 fulgens, of the Himalayan region. See cut 
under pattda. 

Wahabi, Wahabee (wji-ha'be), n. [< Ar. 
Wahhabi, < Wahhab (see def. ).] One of the fol- 
lowers of Abd-el-Wahhab (1091-1787), a Mo- 
hammedan reformer, wrho opposed all praoticos 
not sanctioned by the Koran. His successors formed 
a powerful dominion, whose chief seat was in Nejd in cen- 
tral Arabia. They were overthrown by Ibrahim Pasha in 
1818, but afterward regained iiiuoh of their former power 
in central Arabia. Also Wahabite. 

A sect of Muhammadan puritans, known as Wahabia, 
who affect a strict and Mcetlo way of life, such as pre- 
vailed in the time of the I*rophet, and denounce all com- 
mentaries on the Koran, and all such modem innovations 
ns the worship of relics. 

J. T. Wheeler, Short Hist India, p. 668. 

Wababiism (wgrhft'bS-izm), w. [< ’Wahabi 4* 
-ism.] The aoctrines, principles, or practices 
of the Waliabis. W. 0, Palgrave. 

Wahabite (w^hft'bit).n. [< Wahabi + -ite^.] 
Same as WahaM. LahouJaye, 
wababe (wjUhft'ha), w. [Maori.] A tree, Di- 
soxyium (Hartighsea) spectahiley found in New 
Zealand, it has a height of 40or 50 feet and bears pani- 
cles of pale-oolorcHl flowers from 8 to 12 Inches long, pendu- 
lous from the trunk and main branches. Its leaves are 
said to be used by the natives like hops, and an infusion of 
them as a stomachic. Also kohe^ 

Waba Lake trout. See trbutK 
waboo (wA-hS'), n. [Amer. Ind.] 1. A North 
American shfUb, the buming-bush, Euonymus 
atrojpirpw^eus, ornamental in autumn for its 
pendulous capsules, revealing in dehiscence the 
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bright-Bcaorlet arils of its seeds. Its bark is the 
' officinal enonymns, credited with oholagogio 
and laxative properties.— -2. The bearberry of 
the Pacific United States, Hhamnus Purshianay 
the source of cascara sagrada, perhaps so called 
from its medicinal affinity to the former. — 8. 
The winged elm, Ulmus aiatay a small tree witli 
corky winged branches, found southward in the 
United States. The wood Is uuwedgeable, and is large- 
ly used for hubs, blocks, etc. The name has fdso been ap- 
plied to Tilia heUrophylla (see TUia) and to the Japanese 
quince (which sec, under gutncei t 
Also written waahoo (this form being some- 
times used distinctively in sense 1) and whahoo. 
waidt, waidet. Obsolete spellings of the pret 
erit and past particip^ of weight 
waif (waf)» w* and [Formerly also waive (from 

the plural), also waift (see waivey w., watft) ; < 
ME. waify weify weife (pi. wayresy weyves), < OF. 
waify wefy gueyfy goMy fern. waivCy gaive (pi. 
watvesy gaive8)y a waif (chases gaiveSy things lost 
and not claimed), < Icel. veify anything waving 
or fiapping about, rci/an, a moving ^out un- 
certainly, veifay vibrate, waver: see waive.] L 
w. 1 . Anything blown by the wind or drifted in 
by the ocean ; a thing tossed abroad and aban- 
doned; a stray or odd piece or article. 

Weifea, things forsaken, miscarried, or lost. 

Cotgrave, 1611. 

Rolling in his mind 

Old waifa of rhyme, Tennyaon, The Brook. 
2. In law : (a) Goods found of which the pwner 
is not known. 

Of wardes and of wardemotes, ^myuea aud straynes. 

Piera Plowman (C), L 92. 

(h) Such goods as a thief, when pursued, throws 
away to prevent being apprehended. 

Waifa . . . are goods stolen, and waved or thrown away 
by the thief In his flight, for fear of being apprehended. 

Blaokatone, Com., I. viil. 

8. A wanderer; one who is lost; a neglected, 
homeless wretch : applied also to beasts. 

Virtue and vice had bound'riesin old time; . . . 
'Twas hard perhaps on here and there a waif, 
Desirous to return, and not receiv’d. 

Cowper, Task, iii. 80. 

Oh a' ye pious, godly flocks, . . . 

Wha now will keep ye frae the fox, . . . 

Or wha will tent the waifa and crocks 

About the dykes ! Burns, The Twa Herds. 

4. Same as weft or waft. 

The officer who first discovers ii [a whale] sets a %mif(a 
small flag) in his 1>oat, and gives chase. 

C. M. Scammon, Marino Mammals, p. 25. 
Masthead waif, a light pule, six or eight feet long, with 
a hoop covered with canvas at the end : used by whale- 
men in siguallng boats. Compare loo/f, n., 4. 

II. a. Vagabond; worthless; ignoble; in- 
ferior. Also waff. [Scotch.] 

And the Lord King forbids that any tvaifd. e. vagabond) 
or unknown (“uncuth'’) man be entertained anywhere ex- 
cept in a borough, and there only for one night, unless he 
or his horse be detained there by sickness so that an es- 
Boign {valid excuse by reason of sickness or infirmity] can 
be shown. Lawa qfHen, II., quoted in Ribtoii-Turiier’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 26. 

And wull and uuiif for eight lang years 
They sail’d upon the sea. * 

Boayner Hofmand (Child's Ballads, I. 258). 

waif-POle (waf'pol), n. The pole to which the 
masthead waif is made. fast, 
waiftt, n. [Early mod. E., < ME. weft; a var. 
of waif, with excrescent t: see waif.] Same as 
waif. 

For that a waH^, the which by fortune came 
Upon your seas, he olaym’d as propertie. 

Spenaer, F. Q., IV. xH. 31. 

WaiU (wal), V. [< ME. waiUn, waiHen, weilen, 
weylen, < Icel. rma, vote, mod. voUiy wail, < vmf 
veil inter]., woe I see Ct. bewail.] I, in- 
trans. To express sorrow by a mournful inar- 
ticulate vocal sound; lament; moan; cry plain- 
tively, 

I mot wepe and wayle whyl I live. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 487, 
The melknoholy days are ooroe, the saddest of the^year. 
Of ttailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere. Bryant, Death of the Flowers. 

n. trans. To grieve over; lament; bemoan; 
bewail. 

Then holy ohirdhe, thou moist be wailed. 

Bom. qf the Boee, 1. 627L 
Tell these sad women 
Tie fond to waB inevitable strokes, 

As ‘Ms to laugh at them. iS^Aalr.,Cor., iv. 1. 261 

wail^ (vral), n. [;< wail^y t;.] The act of lament- 
ing aloud ; wailing; a moan ; a plaintive ory or 
sound. 

From Its rooky oavems the deep-voleed neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in aooenta disoonsolate answeni the waU of 
the forest Longfellow, Evangeltne, it 6. 

The dead, whose dying eyes 
Were dosed with wafl. 2IVmwMa, In MeiiiorlsBs,». 
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«< 12 , V. t Bee. wofeB. 

waU^ + -«ri.] One who 
wails or laments; a professional mourner. 

(w&'l6r), n. [< wail^, toale^f + ^ri.] 
In coat-mining, a boy who picks out from the 
coal in the oars the oits of slate and any other 
rubbish which may have got mixed with it. 
[North. Eng.] 

waileresst (wa'16r-es), n. [ME. wdlerecsc; < 
waiter^ -f -ess.] A woman who wails or mourns : 
used in the quotation with reference to profes- 
sional mourners. 

Beholde se, and clepe je wyiumen that weilen [var. 
wUermiit tuaiUteris, tr. L. lamentatrioeg]. 

Wyaif, Jer. lx. 17. 

wailful (warfUl), a. [< wail^ 4* 1. Sor- 

rowful ; moumfiil ; making a plaintive sound. 
Thus did she watch, at^ weare the weary night 
In waylSull plaints thdC none was to appease. 

Speitger, F. Q., V. vl. 26. 
While thro' the braes the cushat croods 
With waUffu* cry ! Bums, To W. Simpson. 

2t. Lamentable ; worthy of wailing. 

Bloody hands, whose cruelty . . . frame 
The wailful worlto that scourge the poor without regard 
of blame. Surrey ^ Ps. Ixxiii. 

wailing (wa'ling), n, [< ME. waylyng; verbal 
n. of waiU, v.] The act of expressing sorrow, 
grief, or the like audibly ; loud cries or sorrow ; 
deep lamentation. 

Myche weping & wo, waylyng of teris. 

And lameutacioun full long for loue of ^m one. 

Degtructiim cf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7166. 

There shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Mat. xiii. 42. 

wailingly (wa'ling-li), adv. [< wailing + 

In a wailing manner; with wailing. 

Shrilly, wailingly sounded a cry of mortal agony. 

The Century, XXIX. 60. 

wailmentt (wal-ment), n. [< wail^ + -menW] 
Lamentation. 

O day of waitment to all that are yet unborn 1 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 224. {Latham.) 

wailsterf (warst6r), n, [ME., < wail^ + -ster.'] 
Bame as wnileress, WycUf, .ler. ix. (in MS. I.), 
waimentt, waymentt (wa-ment/), v. i, [< ME. 
waymenteu, weymenten, < OF. waimentcr, w<yy- 
menter, guaimehter, gamanter, etc., lament; per- 
haps a variation, in imitation of OF. wai, guai 
(Bp. Pg. It. gaaissQoih. wai, woe : see and 
cf. wmU), of lamenter, < L. lamentari, lament: 
lament'] To lament; sorrow; wail. 

“Sir," seide Agravain, "ne umymmte ye not so, flfor yef 
god will ho ne hath noon harnie." 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 613. 

Thllko science, as seith Seint Augustin, maketh a man 
to way^mnten in his herte. Chaucer, Parson's Talc. 

waimentationf (wa-men-ta'shon), n. [< ME. 
waymentacion, wamentamoun, ^ OF. **wainwn- 
taeion, < waimenter, lament: see wai men t.] 
Lamentation. 

Made swiche wamentacioun 
That pite was to hearo the souii. 

The Isle of Ladies, 1. 1865. 

waimentingt, wasrmentingt, n. [ME., verbal 
n. of waiment, v,] Lamentation ; bewailing. 
The sacred teres, and the waymenling, 

The firy strokes of the desiring 
That loves servaunts in this lyf eudureti. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1063. 

Wain^ (wan), w. [< ME. wain, wayn, wein (pi. 
wainen, weines), < AS. wsegcM, wmgn, wsen = OS. 
wagan = OFries. wain, wein = I), waqcn = MLG. 
wagen = OHG. MHG. G. wapen = Icel. vagn == 
Sw. vagn = Dan. vogn, a wain, wagon, vehicle; 
< AS. yjegan, etc., carry, = L. vchere, carry: see 
weigh. From the same ult. root are L. vehicu- 
lum (> E. vehicle), Gr. bx(K = Skt. vdha, a vehi- 
cle, car. Cf. wagon, a doublet of wain^,] 1. A 
four-wheeled vehicle for the transportation of 
goods, or for carrying com, hay, etc. ; a wagon 
or cart. [Obsolete, provincial, or archaic.] 

And the Women . . . dryven Cartes, Plowe8,and Waynce, 
and Charlottes. Mandevilte, Travels, p. 260. 

The war-horse drew the peasant’s loaded uain. 

Bryant, Christmas in 1875. 

The shjmynM Juge of thinges. stable in hymself, gov* 
emeth the swiite cart or leapn— that is to seyii, the cirou* 
ler moevynge of the sonne. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. meter 1. 

2. Same as Charleys Wain, 

My bankrupt wain can beg nor borrow light ; 

Alas ! my darkness is perpetual night 

Qwarles, Emblems, iii. 1. 
Arthur’s Wain. Same as Charleses Wain. 

Arthuf^s slow toain bis course doth roll 
In utter darkness sound the pole. 

Scott, L. of L. M., i. 17. 
OhSXlM’s WalUtin attran,, the seven brightest stars in 
the ooDstellation Ursa lilbdo<^» or the Oreat wux, which has 
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been catted a wagon since the time of Homer. Two of the 
stars are known as the ^'nters, because, being nearly in a 
right line with the po!e*star, they direct an olwerver to 
it Also called the rUm, the Great Dipper, the Northern 
Car, and some times the Butcher’s cCaaver. [The name 
Charles’s wain, Charles' toain is a modern alteration of ear- 
lier carl’s wain, < late ME. eharlewayn, eharelwayn, < late 
AS. carles wSn (*» Sw. karl-mgn « Ban. karls-vogn), the 
carl’s or churl’s wain, i. e. the farmer’s wagon. The word 
wain came to be associated with the name Charles with ref. 
to Charlemagne, being also called in ME. Charlemaynes 
wayne. In the 17th century it was associated with tlio 
names of Charles L and Charles II.] 

An it be not four by the day. 111 be hanged : Charles* 
wain is over the new chimney. Shak., 1 Hen. 1 V., li. 1. 2. 
Tlie Lesser Wain, Ursa Minor. 

When the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, ci. 

wain^ ("wan), V. t [Perhaps < Icol. regna, go 
on one^s way, proceed: see imz/L Cf. waitt^, 
from the same ult. source. The ME. “ waynenf^ 
move, etc., found in various texts, is a mis- 
reading of wayueu, i. e. woyven : see wairv.] 
To carry ; convey ; fetch. 

Then, neighbours, for God’s sake, if any you see 

Good seruaiit for dairie house, waine lier to mee. 

Tuaser, Husiiandrie, p. 107. (Davies.) 
So swift they wained her througli the light, 

’I'was like the motion of sound or sight. 

Jlogg, Kilmeny. 

walnut, n. A Middle English form of gam^. 

Wainablet (wa'na-bl), a. [< wain^, = V/umi , + 
-able.] Capable *of being tilled; tillable: as, 
wainahle land. 

wainage (wa'naj), w. A variant of gninage. 

The stock of the merchant and the wainage of the villein 
are preserved from undue severity of amercement as well 
as tne settled estate of the earldom or barony. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., 6 165. 

wain-botet (wan'bot), w. [< wain^ + An 

allowance of timber for wagons or carts, 
wain-house (wan'hous), n. A Ijouse or shod 
for wagons and carts. [I^ov. Eng.] 

After supper they adjourned to the uHiin-house, where 
the master pledged the flrat ox with a customary toast. 

C. Elton, Origins of Kng. Hist, p. 4U8. 

wain-load (wangled), n. A wagon-load. 

Then you shall returne, 

And of your best prouision sende to vs 
’Vtiixiy waine-Umd, beside twelue tnii of wine. 

Heywood, 2 Edw. IV, (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 1(»4). 

wainmanf (wan'man), w.; pi. waiumen (-men). 

1. A driver of a wain or wagon; a WHgoi\or. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. i. 64. (Ikmvs,) — 2. A 
charioteer ; s]»eoifically [or/p.], the cojistellal ion 
Auriga. SyheHter, tr. of Du Dartas’s W ooks, i . 4 . 

wain-rope (wan'rop), n. A rope for pulling a 
wain or binding a load on a wain or wagon ; n 
carl-rope. [Rare.] 

Oxen and wainropes cannot liale them together. 

Shak., T. S., lii. 2. (W. 

wainscot (wan'skpt), w. [Early mod. E. also 
wainaeott, waynskbt, waymholv (also, as mere 
D., waghenseot); < D. wagenschoi (= IjG. wa- 
genschot), the best kind of oak-wood, well 
grained and without knots (cf. LG. Ooke.n.sehot, 
the best kind of boech-wood, without knots), 
< wagen, wagon, wain, chariot, carriuge, 4 
schot (:= E. shoiX), partition, wainscot. The 
orig. sense was prob. ^wood used for a board 
or partition in a coach or wagon thence 
‘boards for panel-work, paneling for walls, 
esp. oak-wood for paneling.^ If. A line kind 
of foreign oak-timber, not so liable to cast or 
warp as English oak, easily worked with tools, 
and used at first for any kind of paneled work, 
and afterward in other ways. 

A tabyll of waynskott with to trestcllls. 

Bury WUIh (e<i. Tymms), p. 116. 

He was not tall, but of the lowest ststure, round faced, 
olivaster (like wainscott) complexion. 

Aubrey, Lives (William Harvey). 

2. A wooden lining or boarding of the walls of 
apartments, usually mode in panels; paneled 
boards on the walls of rooms. Originally this 
lining or paneling was made of waiuscot-oak. 

With their fair wainscots. 

Their presses and bedsteads, 

Tlieir joint-stools and tables, 

A Are we made. 

Winning qf Coles (Child’s Ballads, VII, 128). 

Boords called Waghenseot. Hakluyt’s Voyafjes, I. 173. 

The reader praved that men of bis coat might grow up 
like cedars to make good uainscot in the House of Sim^er- 
ity. Middleton, Family of Love, Hi. 3. 

We sat down to dinner in a fine long room, the wain- 
scot, of which is rich with gilded coronets, roses, and port- 
cullises. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. lai. 

3. One of certain noctiiid moths : an English 
collectors’ name. The American wainscot is Lmteania 
extranea; the scarce wainscot is Slmyra eencso.— Smoky 
Wlinsoot See smoky. 
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wainscot (w&n'skot), v. t . ; pret. and pp. waim- 
ae^ted, wainscottea, ppr. wainscoting, wainscot- 
ting. [Fonnerly also wenscot; < waimeot, n.] 

1. To hne or panel with wainscot: as, to trotn- 
seot a hall. 

A Chappel wliose Boof was covered with Leafe-Gold. 
wenseoUed, and decked with great store of Pearls and 
Precious Stones. S. Clarke, Geog. Descr. (1671), p. 267. 

Music is better in chambers wainseotted than hanged. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 144. 

The roonies are ufainscotted, and some of them richly 
parquettod with cedar, yew, cypresse, &c. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1678. 

2. To line or panel in the manner of wain- 
scoting, with matt^rial other than oak, or, more 
generally, than wood. 

The east side of it [the chnrebl within Is waimeotted 
with jasper and beautiful niaihles. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. ii. 6. 

wainscot-chair (wan'skot-ehar), n. A chair 
the lower part of which below the seat is filled 
in with solid paneling, or the like, so as to 
form a box. 

wainscot-clock (wan'skot-klok), n. A tall 
standard clock with long pendulum and high 
closed case: so called because such clocks 
stood against the wainscoting in old houses. 
Art Journal, 1883, p. 198. 
wainscoting, wainscotting (wan'skot-ing), w. 
[< wainscot 4 -i?tr/L] Wainscot, or the material 
used for it. 

wainscot-oak (wan'skqt-6k), n. The Turkey 
oak, Que^'cns Cerris. ^ee oak. 
wainscot-panel (wan^skqt-pan^el), n. In an 
American railroad-car, a board forming a panel 
between the two wainscot-rails formerly placed 
beneath the windows. 

wain-shilling (wun'shiFlng), n. A market toll 
or tax foraierly levied on wagons at markets in 
English towns. See the quotation under load- 
penny. 0 

wainWight (wan'rit), n. A wagon-maker: 
same nawagonwright 
wair^t, V. An ol(l spelling of weaiX. 
wair^ (war), n. [Origin obscure.] In carp., a 
piece of timber 6 feet long and 1 foot broad. 
liailey, 1731. 

waischet. An obsolete past narticiple of wash. 
waise (waz), v. t. ; J>ret. and pp. waised, ppr. 

waising. A Scotch form of wiss. 
waist (wast), n. [Fonricrly waste, wast; < ME. 
wast, waste, < AS. *wmt, wdixt, lit. ‘growth,’ 

‘ size ’ (= Icel. rirxtr, stature, = 8w. viixt s=Dan. 
vwxt, growth, size, =:Goth. wahstus, growth, in- 
crouse, stature ; cf . AS. wa'slm, rarely westm, ear- 
lier Wfeshn, growth, fruit, produce, = G. wachs- 
tiimn, growth), < weaxan, grow: se<* waxX.] 1. 
The part of the human body between the chest 
and t he hips ; the siiniller or more comprossible 
KC'ction of the imiik below the ribs and above 
th<‘ liaunch-boiu'H, including most of the abdo- 
nnui and the loins. A wonmn’B waist, if untiiiiipured 
with, which ninliT the cxiffeiiciuB of niuiimi coBtumc is 
Bcldom the chbc, Ih naiui ully less coniructed than a man’s. 
The BculptiireB of the anciunta furnish ample evidence of 
tliiM. 

Waste, of a roaiinys myddyl. Prompt. Pare., p. 617. 

The women ko atraiter and closer in their gannentHthan 
the men do, with their waistch girded. Hakluyt. 

Indeed I am in the uaisi two yards atxmt. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 8. 46. 

Her ringlets are in taate ; 

What an arm 1 — what a waint 
For an arm ! 

F. Locker, To my Grandmother. 

2. Something worn around the waist or body, 
as a belt or girdle. 

I might have giv’n thee for tliy pains 
Ten silver shekles and a golden imist. 

Peele, David and Betlisabe. 

3. A garment covering the waist or trunk, (a) 
An undergarment worn especially by cbihiren, to which 
petticoats and drawers arc buttoned, (b) The body or 
bodice of a dresH, wlictlier separate from the skill or 
joined to it ; a cor«ag<5 ; a basque ; a blouse. 

Doll. Wliat fasliion will make a woman have the best 
body, tailor? 

Tailor. A short Dutch waist, with a round Catherine- 
wheel fardlngale. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, HI. 1. 

4. Figuratively, that which* surrounds like a 
girdle. 

spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot, 

Who now is girdled with a imisf, of iron, 

And hemm’d about with grim doBtriiction. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 8. 20. 

5. That part of any object which bears some 
analogy 1o the human waist, somewlmre near 
the middle of its height or length. 

A pepper box . . . painted in blue on a white ground, 
. . . and the name Richard Chaffers, 17tM, round the tcatsL 
Jewitt, Ceramic Art, II. 84. 



waist 

There li a small knop at the small part or waUt [of an 
hour-glass shaped salt-cellar]. 

South Konsington Handbookt College Corp. Plate. 
The date of refounding this hell (1676) Is cast upon its 
waitt. 

Tram. Hut. Soc. of Lancanhire and Cheahire, N. R., V. 133. 
Especially —(a) The nairowest part of the bodv of musical 
instruments of the violin kind, formed by the bouts, or in- 
ward curves of the ribs near the middle of the body, (b) 
NauLf the central part of a ship. 

Quarter your selves in order, some abaft ; 
iMme in the Ships teases, all in martial order. 

Hey mod, Fortune by Land and Sea (Works, ed. 1874, VI. 

(416). 

(e) The middle part of a period of time. 

In the dead waiet [var. vast] and middle of the night. 

8hak„ Hamlet, 1. 2. 198. , 

Tis now about the immodest imiet of nlgiit. 

Marnton, Malcontent, li. 3. 
This was about the tvante of day. 

Lovea of Hero aiul Leander, p. 114. 

Peaiant want, f^epeaaant. 
waistranchor (wast'aiipr'^kor), n. An anchor 
stowed in the waist ; a sljoet-anchor. 
waistband (wast'band), n, 1. A band meant 
to encircle the waist, especially such a band 
forming jiart of a garment and serving to stif- 
fen or maintain it: as, the waistband of a skirt. 

A pair of dreadnonght pilot-trousers, whereof the waiat- 
band was so very broad and high that it became a sue- 
cedaneum for a walstci lat. Dkkena, DomlKsy and Bon, xxiii. 

2. A separate or outer girdle or belt. [Rare.] 
waist-belt (wast'belt), n. A belt worn about 
the waist. 

Bhe wore a tight-fitting bodice of cream-white flannel 
and petticoats of gray flannel, while she had a waiatbelt 
and pouch of brilliant blue. 

W. Blaok, Ibincess of Thule, vli. 

waist-boat (wast'bot), n, A boat carried in 
the waist of a vessel ; specifically, in whaling^ 
the second mate’s boat, carried in the waist 
on the port. side. 

waist-boater (Wa8t'b6^t6r), n. The officer of 
the boat carried in the waist of a whaler; the 
second mate. 

waist-cloth ( wast'kldth), n. 1 . A piece of cloth 
worn by the natives in India around the waist 
and hanging below it, and, as often worn, 

g assed between the thighs. Compare dhoter , — 

. Naut.: (a) Hammock-cloths of the waist 
nettings. Bamcrsly, (ht) Cloths hung about 
the cage-work of a ship’s hull, to protect the 
men in action. Aam. 

The rest of the day we spent in accommodating our Boat ; 
in stead of thoules wee made stickes like Bedstauea, to 
which we fastened so many of our Massawomek Targets 
that invlroned her as wcut olothea. 

Quoted in Caj^. John Smith'a Works, I. 186. 
My Lord did give me orders to write for flim and Scar- 
lett waieteloathaa. Pepya, Diary, May 7, 1660. 

waistcoat (wast'kot, colloq. wcs'kqt or -kot), n, 
[Formerly also waatcote, wascoie, also * aial. 
wmkit; < waiat + coa/2.] A name of various 
garments, (a) A body-garment for men, formerly wora 
under the doulilet, and appai'ently liitoiided to show 
through its slashes, or whore it was left unbuttoned. 
Ruffes for your hands, uHUt’Colea wrought with silke. 
Uey%oood, ¥aAx Maid of the Exchange (Works, od. 1874, 

ill. 42). 

This morning my brotlier's man brought roe a new black 
baise iva<ffte-ouaf 0 , faced with silk, which 1 put on, from this 
day laying by half-shirts for this winter. 

Prif/ya, Diary, Nov. 1, 1668. 
(6) A garment without sleeves worn under a coat They 
wei'e formerly long, reaching sonietiines to the thigtis, 
and were made of rich and bright-uolored material ; now 
they are worn much shorter. They are generally single- 
breasted, but double-breasted waistcoats have been in 
Isahion at different times. 

He had on a blue silk miiateoat with an extremely broad 
gold lace. Walpttle, Letters. 11. 369. 

The dangerous umiatcoat, called by cookneys “ vest” 

O. W, Iloltnra, Urania, 
(c) A garment worn by women in imitation of a man’s waist- 
coat Compare (a). 

In a stuffe H’cdkofe and a Petlcoto 
Like to a chambernmyd. 

T. C^anli>p, Reformed Whore (1036). {Fairhvlt, I. 300.) 
Tlie queen, who looke<1 In this dress— -a white laced 
waiat-coata and a crimson short pettycoate - . . . niyghty 
pretty. Pepya, Diary, July is, 1603. 

The dress bodice is fitted with two uaiatooata, one of 
pale doru corded silk overlaid with green and gold sou- 
tache braid, the other of silk striped white and green 
alternately. New Forir Evening Poat, March 8, 1890. 
Sleeved waistcoat. Bee aUewd, 
waistcoateert (wrist -ko- ter', colloq. wes-kq- 
tdr'), n, [Formerly also spelled waatcaate^, 
wttslrcauteer, waatcoatier ; < waistcoat + -ecr.l 
One who wears a waistcoat as a principal 
garment, without a coat or upper gown ; in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in 
London, a prostitute (probably from being so 
dressed). 
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Who keeps the outward door there? here’s fine shuffling ! 
You tvaiatooateer, you must go back. 

Fletehar, Humorous Lientenant, i. 1. 

1 knew you a waiaUoaUer In the nrden alleys, 

And would come to a sailor’s whistle. 

Maaainger, City Madam, tit 1. 

waistcoating (wast'kot-ing, colloq. wes' kot - 
ing), w. A textile faliric made especially tor 
men’s waistcoats, and different from cloth in- 
tended to be used for coats and trousers. These 
stuffs usually contain silk, and are of a fancy 
pattern. 

Mrs. Carver bespoke from him two pieces of tmiateoai- 
ing. Miaa Edgeworth, The Dun, p. 315. (Daviea,) 

waist-deep (wast'dep), a. and adv. So deep 
as to roach or be covered from the feet up to 
the waist : as, the ford was waist-deep. 

The eager Knight leap’d In the sea 
WaiSt-dup, and first on shore was he. 

Scott, Lord of the Isles, v. 14. 

waisted (wfts'ted), a, [Formerly also wasted; 

< waisf-^ -cd2,] Having a waist (of some speci- 
fied shape or type). 

Med. I never saw a Goat better out. 

Sir Fop, It makes me show long-ivosted. 

Etherege, Man of Mode, ill. 2. 

waister (was't6r), n. [< waist + 1. A 

^een hand on board a whaler, usually placed 
lu the waist of the vessel until qualified for more 
responsible duties. — 2. On a naval vessel, for- 
merly, one of a class of old men who have been 
disabled or grown gray without rising in the 
service. 

waist-Mgll (wast'hl), a. [Formerly also wast- 
high ; < waist 4- higii.^ As high as the waist. 

Contemptible villages, . . . the grasse wast’kigh, un- 
moved, uneaten. Sandya, Travailes, p. 117. 

waist-panel (wast'paD^el), n. The panel imme- 
diately above the lowest panel on the outside 
of a carriage-body. Var-Builder^s Diet. [Eng.] 

waist-piece (wast'pes), n. The steel skirt, or 
great oraguette, of the armor of the fourteenth 
century. Compare cut under tasset. 

waist-rail (wast'ral), n. A horizontal piece in 
the framing of the side of a passenger-carriage. 
Car-BuildSr^s Diet. [Eng.] 

waist-torcilie (wast'tork), n. A girdle, properly 
one of twisted or spiral bars, worn by the north- 
ern nations in the early middle ages. Compare 
cut under torque. 

waist-tree (wast'tre), n. A spare spar formerly 
placed along the waist of a ship where there were 
no bulwarks. Also called rough-tree. 

wait (wat), n. [Formerly also, erroneously, 
waight; < ME. waite, wayte^ a watchman, spy, < 
OF. waitOj gaite, a ^ard, sentinel, watchman, 
spy, later, guet, watch, ward, heed, also the 
watch or compapy appointed to watch (= Pr. 
gach, gayt)f < OHG. wahta, MHG. wahte^ G. 
wachtf a watchman ; cf. Goth. wahtwOy a watch, 

< AS. wacan = Goth, wakan, etc., wake, watch: 
see wake\ watch. In senses 4, 5, 6, etc., the 
noun is from the verb.] If. A watchman; a 
guard; also, a spy. Prompt. Pat*v.f p. 513. 

And wysly b «9 ware [beware] waytya to the towne, 

Oil yche half forto hede, that no hanne fall. 

Heatruotion of Troy (E, B. T. 8.), 1. 6266. 

2. One of a body of musicians, especially in 
the seventeenth century in Englana. Originally 
the waite aeem to have been watchmen who sounded horns, 
or in some other noisy way annuunued their being on watch. 
Bands of mnsiciaiis seem to have borne the name generally 
at a later time, and it is still preserved In England, as ap- 
plied to persons who sing out of doors at Chiistmas time, 
and seek gratuities from house to house. 

A wayte, that iiightelye from Myohelmas to Shreve 
Thorsdaye plpethe tlie watohe withen this court<e fewer 
tyinea. . . . Also this yeoman waight, at the raakinge of 
Knyghtes of the Bath, for his atteiuiaiice upon them by 
nyghte-tirae, in watchinge in the chappelle, hath he to his 
fee all the watchinge clothing that the knyght shall wear 
uiiou him. 

liymer, quoted in Chambers’s Book of Days, II. 743. 

We will have the city waitaa down with us, and a noise 
of trumpets. Shirley, Witty Fair One, iv. 2. 

There is scarce a young man of any fashion who does 
not make love with the town music. 'The waits often help 
him through his courtshin; and my friend Banister has 
told me he was proffered five hundred pounds by a young 
fellow to play but one winter under the window of a lady. 

Tatler, No. 223. 

A strain of music seemed to break forth in the air Just 
Itelow the window. 1 listeued, and found it proceMed 
from a band, which I concluded to be the vxiitofrom some 
neighlioriug village. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 263. 

Sf. An old variety of hautboy or shawm ; so 
called because much used by the waits. 

Greto lordys were attbe assent, 

Waytya hie we, to mete they wente. 

Cantod. Ff. U. 88, f. ». (HaUiweU.) 

The waits or Wbhoya. 

BuUar, mneiples of Mnaiok (1686X quoted in 
[(Suunbers’s Book of Days, IL 748. 


4t. TbetMtof watohing; wtttehfuliieBa. \ 

The nimbleuesB A wayt of the dog too take hii atminii. 
tage, and the fors 4 ezpmeus of the bear sgay^rto avoid 
the assauts. 

Eobert Lwneham, Letter from Kenilworth (1676). 
5f. An ambush; a trap; a plot: obsolete ex- 
cept in the phrase to lie in wait. 

Fals semblance hath a visage ful demure, 

Lightly to catche the ladles in a waite; 

Wnere-fore we must, if that we wil endure, 

Make right good watohe. 

Polmeai Poems, etc. (ed. FumivoUX p. 78. 

6. The act of waiting: as, a wait for the train 
at a station. — 7. Time occupied in waiting; 
delay; an interval of waiting; specifically, in 
theatrical language, the time between two acts. 
Compare stage-wait. 

It was thought I had suffered enough in my long wait 
for the trial. Mrs. Oliphant, The Ladles Llnuoras, p. 08. 

During the wait betweeu the first and second parts the 
Prince sent for Herr Bchoenberger. a pianist who had 
pleased him very much, and personally complimented him. 

T, C. Crawford, English Life, p. 141. 

To lay wait. See iapl.— To lie in wait. See liei.~ 
Waita^ badge, a badge formerly worn by town musicians, 
usually an escutcheon with the arms of the borough. Sueh 
badges exist iu the treasuries of English towns and corpo- 
ratioua 

wait (wat), V. [< ME. waiten, wayten, < OF. wai- 
ter. waitiery gaiter^ gaitier^ guetter, F. guetter 
(Walloon weitier) = Pr. gaitar, gachar = It. 
guatare, watch, ward, mark, heed, note, lie in 
wait for, < OF. waite, gaite, a guard, sentinel : 
see wait, n. Cf. awaifl.] I, intrans. If. To 
watch; be on the watch; lie in wait; look out. 

He wayted after no pompe and reverence. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 625. 


William ful wi3t1y wayted out at an hole, 

& seie breine buimes bust in ful brixt armes. 

WUliamofPaUnw (£. £. T. S.X L 2820. 

2. To look forward to something; be in expec- 
tation: often with /or. 

She wayteth whan hir lierte wolde breste. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 862. 
Sil. And BO, good rest. 

Pro. As wretches have o’er night 
That teat! /or execution in the morn. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 184. 
Both wasted patiently, and yet both prayed for the ac- 
celerating of that which th^ waited for. Daniel for the 
deliverance, Simeon for the Epiphany. 

Donne, Sernmns, iv. 

8. To stay or rest in patience or expectation; 
remain in a state of quiescence or inaction, as 
till the arrival of some person or event, or till 
the proper moment or favorable opportunity for 
action : often with for. 

Bid them prepare within ; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for, 

Shak., J. C., li. 2. 119. 
Do but wait till I despatch my tailor, and I'll discover 
my device to you. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ill. 1. 
They also serve who only stand aud wait. 

Milton, Sonnets, xiv. 
The dinner waits, and we are tir'd. 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 
Wait till we give you a dictionary. Sir ! It takes Boston 
to do that thing. Sir I 0. W. Holmes, Professor, ii. 

A tide of fierce 

Invective seem’d to toait behind her lips, 

As limits a river level with the dam, 

Ready to burst aud flood the world with foam. 

Tennyson, l*rincess, iv. 

4. To remain in readiness to execute orders; 
be ready to serve; be in waiting; perform the 
duties of an attendant or a servant; hence, to 
serve ; supply the wants of persons at table. 

Thou [a page] art fitter to be worn in my cap than to tvait 
at my heels. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 18. 

How one of the Serving-men, nntraiu'd to wait, spilt the 
White-broth! Brome, Jovial Crew, v. 

Three large men, like doctors of divinity, icnit behind 
the table, and furnish everything that appetite can ask 
for. Thackeray, Mrs. Perkins’s Ball. 

To wait on or upon. [On, prep.] (at) To wateh ; guard. 

Loke that ye tcaUe well vpon me, and yef it l)e myster 
cometh me to belpe. Merlin (E. K T. S.), iii. 647. 

(6t) To look at ; look toward. 

The eyes of all toait upon thee ; and thou givest them 
their meat in due season. ’ Ps. cxlv. 15. 

Itisa^ 

speak, with your eye. 

(ct) To lie in wait for. 

This somnour evere waUynge on his pr^. 

Chauoer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 76. 

(dt) To expect ; look for. 

I wot the in witie to vfoiU on myn end. 

Dertn(oe<onqf2Vof/(£. B. T. 8.x 1. 7948. . 
(at) To attend to ; perform, as a duty. 

According to the grace that Is given unto us, whether 
prophecy, let ua prophesy, ... or ministry, let us watt 
on our imnisterinf. Bom. xlL 7. 


whom you 
Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1887X 



nait 
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wak* 


^t) ^ tenAf to Mry$ ; do tli« Udding of. 

Yea,l«tiionetli«ti«iitontheebeMliaiii«d. Pi.xxv.8. 
Therefore turn thou to thy Qod : keep mercy and Judg- 
ment, and u/ait on thy God continually. Hoa. xii. 6. 
( 0 ) To attend upon aa a servant ; act as attendant to ; be 
in the service of. 

The Syrians had brought away ... a little maid : and 
she ufatted on Naaman’s wife. 2 Ki. v. 2. 

How now, Simple i where have you been? I must icait 
on myself, must f ? Shak,, M. W. of W., L 1. 208. 

(h) go to see ; call upon ; visit ; attend. 

I . . . have been twice to wait upon Dr. Brady ; but 
was both times disappointed. 

Edmond Oiboon (Ellis’s Lit Letters, p. 220). 
I suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. Malaprop as 
soon as he is dress’d. Sheridan, The Klvals, i. 2. 

({) To escort; accompany; attend; specifically, to attend 
as bridesmaid or groomsman. [Golloq.] 

Gentlemen, I beg pardon— I must toait on you down 
stairs ; here is a person comTon particular business. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 8. 
I used to be waitin* on her to singin' school. 

JET. B. Stotee, Oldtown Stories, p. 128. 
(j) To attend or follow as a consequence; be associated 
with; accompany. 

Kow, good digestion teait on appetite. 

And Wth on both 1 Shak„ i^beth, lit 4. 88. 
Such silenoe waits on Pliiloniela’s strains. 

Pope, Winter, 1. 78, 

Yet a rich guerdon waits on minds that dare. 

If aught be in them of immortal seed. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 4. 
To wait (ML [On, ad V.] In /oZconm to fly or hover aloft, 
waiting for game to be sprung : said of a hawk. 

Whan the hawk has taken two or three pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation— in short, 
begins to tcatt on— she sliould ... be tried at game. 

Encyc. BHU, IX. 9. 

n. trans. If. To observe; examine: take 
notice of; expect; watch for; look out for. 
Kyght and day he speddo him that he can. 

To toayten a tyme of his oonclusioun. 

Chatioer, If'ranklin’s Tale, 1. 685. 
Waite what y dide to marie maudeleytie. 

And what y seide to thomas of ynde. 

PolitieaX Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 166. 

2t. To plan ; scheme ; contrive. 

& [he] thongt or he went a-way he wold gif he migt 
wayte hire sum wicked torn what bi-tidde after. 

WiUiam of Paleme (E. B. T. S.), 1. 148. 

Sf. To seek. 

Than farde Kectanabiis forthe fro that place ; 

Hee wendes too a wildernes &■ waites him erbes. 

Alieavnder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 808. 

4. To stay for ; attend ; await ; expect. 

Go wait me in the gallery. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 
They all 

Complain aloud of Cato’s discipline. 

And loait but the command to change their master. 

Addison, Cato, i. 3. 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and tvait us. 
Pardoned in Heaven. Browning, Lost Loader. 

5. To defer; put off; keep waiting: said of a 
meal. [Colloq.] 

I shall go for a walk ; don’t you and Herbert wail sup- 
per for mo. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 9. 

6t. To attend upon ; accompany ; escort. 

Most noble consul ! let us wait him home. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1. 


Waitsrs on Providence. IHsrasli, Conlngsby, ii. A 

4. A domestic servant. 8peolfically-(«t) A man- 
servant for rough work about a house. 

Dayly iiii other of these gromes, called waiters, to make 
fyres, to sett up tressyls and bourdes, with yomen of 
chambre, and to help dresse the beddesof sylke and arras. 

Quoted in Bahees Book (E. K T. S.), p. 814. 
(6t) A waiting-woman. 

B^ter . . . two waiting-women. 

. . . Bid your 

Stand further off, and I'll come nearer to yon. 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat^ i. 1. 
(e) A man-servant who waits at table : applied more com- 
monly to those who serve in hotels or restaurants. * 

Enter waiter. 

Wait. Here is a gentleman desires to speak with Mr. 
Vincent 

Vin. I come. [Exit Vincent with Waiter. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, i. 2. 
Head-matter of the chop-house hero. 

To which I most resort. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

5. An officer in the employ of the British cus- 
tom-house. See cottsUwaiicTf tide-waiter.-^ Q, 
A tray ; a salver. 

Just then a servant brought Lady Louisa a note upon a 
waiter, which is a ceremony alwiws used to her ladyship. 

Miss Burney, Evelina, Ixxviii. 
Ezra came quietly into the room again, and took up the 
•waiter with the Jelly-glass and the napkin. 

The Centurjf, XLI. 684. 
Minority waiter, a waiter out of employment : in humor- 
ous allusion to a political minority, as being out of ofiice. 
Compare def. 8. 

I told Thomas that your Honour had already Inlisted 
five disbanded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen billiard-markers. Sheridan, The Rivals, iL 1. 
Quarterly waiter. Same as quaHer-wa iter.— Walters’ 
cramp, an occupation neurosis of public waiters, con- 
sisting in pain and muscular spasm, excited by tlie at- 
tempt to carry dishes in the oustoniary manner, 
waiterage (wa't6r-aj), n. f< waiter + -age.^ 
Attendance by a waiter ; service. 

Imperial-Hotel people . . . had brightened up ; ... all 
was done for me then that human waiterage In the cir- 
cumstances could do. Carlyle, The Century, XXIV. 28. 

waiterlna (wa't6r-inff), n. [< waiter + 

The employment or duties of a waiter. 

Nor yet can you lay down the gentleman ’s-service . . . 
and take up Waitoring. JHekens, Somebody’s Luggage, 1. 

wait-fee (wat'fe), n. In feudal law^ a periodi- 
cal payment by way of commutation for relief 
from the duty of maintaining a tower and per- 
forming guard on the wall of a royal castle, 
waiting (waiting)) n. [< ME. waityngcy wnyU 
nge; verbal n. of wait, v.] If. Watching; 
eiicO) an ogling. 

A1 the lordshep of leoherye in lengthe and in brede, 
As in workes and in word«i and •waitynges of eyes. 

IHers Plowman (0), Hi. 04. 

2. The act of staying or remaining in expec- 
tation. 

In all ages, men have fought over words, without wait- 
ing to know what the words really signlfled. 

J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., 1. 122. 
There was an awful toaiting in the earth. 

As if a mystery greatened to its birth. 

B. W. Gilder, Interlude. 

3. Attendance; service. 

Qreen glasses for hock, and excellent toaiting at table. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvi. 


wait-service (w&t'sfir^vis), n. The act of serv- 
ing as wait or ward of a castle.— Tenure of wait- 
•ervloe, the holding a virgato or yard-land in considera- 
tion of serving as castle- wait or watch, 
wait-treble ( wat'treb"!), ». A sort of bagpipe. 
HaUiwell. 

waive (wav), r. ; prot. and pp. waived, ppr. 
waiving. [Also ware; < ME. waiven, wayven, 
weiven, weyven, < OF. *waiver. *weirer, weyver, 
guesver, giiever (ML. waviarc), waive, refuse, 
abandon, give over, surrender, give back, re- 
sign, perhaps < Icel. veifa, vibrate swing about, 
move to and fro, = Norw. veiva, swing about, 
= OHO. weibdii, MHG. weiben, waiben, fluctuate, 
waver, =s Goth, bi-waihian, waver; cf. L. vihrare, 
vibrate. Cf . waif, n. The verb waive is distinct 
tromwave^, with which it is often confounded.] 
I. trans. If. To refuse ; forsake ; decline ; shUn. 
Anon he weyveth milk and flessh and al, 

And every deyntec that is in that hous. 

Chauoer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 158. 

Within two dales after wee were helled by two West- 
Indies men ; but when they saw vs wai^e them for the 
King of France, they gaue vs their broad sides. 

. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 211. 

He lent you imprest money, and upbraids it ; 

Fumislied you for the wooing, and now waives you. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. l. 

2t. To move; remove; push aside. 

biddeth Amende-gow ineke him til his maistre ones, 
To wayue vp the wiket that the womman shette, 

Tho [when] Adam and Eue eten apples vnrosted. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 611. 

Thou, by whom he was deceived 
Of love, and from his purpose weived. 

Gower, Couf. Amaiit., it 

3. To relinquish; forsake; forbear to insist 
on or claim ; defer for the present ; forgo : as, 
to waive a subject; to waive a claim or privi- 
lege. 

Whereas it hath pleased the Heads of the University to 
understand it for tnree years absolutely, I purpose not to 
wave that constniction. 

Thomas Adams (Ellis's Lit Letters, p. 147). 

You may safely wave the nobility of your birth, and rely 
on your actions for your fame. 

Dryden, Ded. of Plutarch's Lives. 

I have BO great a love for you that I can •waive oppor- 
tunities of gain to help you. Steele, Spectator, No. 466. 

1 have waived his visit till I am in town. 

WaljHtle, Letters, IL 184. 

4. In law: (a) To relinquish intentionally (a 
known right), or intentionally to do an act in- 
consistent with claiming (it). See waiver, (b) 
To throw away, as a thief stolen goods in his 
flight, (c) In old Eng. law, to put out of the 
protection of the law, as a woman. 

If the ilcfondaiit Ik) a woman, the proceeding is called a 
waver; for, us women were not sworn to the law, . . . they 
could not properly be outlawed, but were said to be waived, 
i. e. , derolicta, left out, or not regarded. Wharton. 

n. intrans. To depart; deviate. 

Yow lie likoth, for youre heighe prudence. 

To weyven fro tlie wonl of Salomon. 

Chauoer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 230. 

waivet (wav), n, [Hee waif.^ 1. A waif; a poor 
homeless wretch; a castaway. 

0 Lord ! what a toaive and stray is that man that hath 
not thy marks on him ! Donne. 


Proffering tho Hind to -wait her half tho way ; 

That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, !. 567. 

7f. To follow as a consequence of something; 
attend upon. 

Such doom 

Waits luxury and lawless care of gain ! 

J. Philips, Cider, 1. 

Defend me from the Woes which Mortals wait. 

Congreve, Hymn to Venus.. 

To wait attendaacet, to remain in attendance ; be on 
hand or within call. 

Wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 161. 

wait-a-bit thorn. See under thorn. 
waiter (wa't6r), n. [< ME. waitere, wayter, 
weyter, later watare, < OF. waitier, guetteur, 

• etc., guetter, F. guetter, wait; see wait, v. Cf. 
MHG. wahUere, wehter, G. wdchter, a watch- 
man.] If*. A watcher. 

And the ohllde heuede vp his eyen, and bihelde. 

Wydif, 2 Ki. [2 Sam.] xiiL 84. 

2t. A watchman ; a guard or keeper. 

During this parley the insurgents had made themselves 
masters of the West Port, rushing upon the Waitsrs (so 
the people were called who had the charge of the gates), 
and possessing themselves of the keys. 

SeoU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, vL 

8. One who waits ; one who abides in expecta- 
tion of the happening of some event, the arri- 
val of some appointed time, some opportunity, 
or the like. 


Lords or grooms in waiting, officers of the British royal 
household who hold thesfune position under a queen reg- 
nant as lords or grooms of the bedchamber under a king. 
Eneyc. Brit., XXT. 87. 

waithlgly (wa'ting-li), adv. By waiting; as if 
waiting. 

waiting-maid (wa'tiug-mad), n. A maid-Hcr- 
vant; a waiting-woman. 

Tokens for a waiting-maid. 

To trim tho butler with. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Cure, ii. 2. 

waiting-room (wa'ting-r5m), w. A room for 
the use of persons waiting, as at a railway-sta- 
tion or a public office. 

A motley crowd filled the restaurant and waiting-rooms. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 670. 

waiting- vassalt (wa'ting-vas^al), n. An at- 
tendant. 

Your carters or your waiting -vassals. 

Shak., Rich. III., 11. 1. 121. 

waiting-woman (wa'ting-whra^an), ». A wo- 

’ man who attends or waits in service ; a waiting- 
maid. 

Chambermaids and waiting-women.. 

Shak., I^ear, iv. 1. 66. 

waitress (wa'tres), n. [< wait{c)r •+• -essJ} A 
woman who waits at table ; originally used only 
of one who served in a place of public enter- 
tainment. 

The curtain drew up, and we beheld, seated at a long 
table, a company of monkeys! . . . the waiter and wai- 
tress were monkeys. 

Anna Mary HowiU, Art Student in Munich, xviil. 


2. In law, a woman put out of the protection 
of the law. 

Waive, a Woman that is Out-law’d ; she is so called as 
being forsaken of the Law, and not an Out law us a Man 
is. Glossographin A nylieana (1707). 

waiver (wa'v(?r), v. [Formerly also waver; < 
OF. **waiver, weyver, waive, nifiise, reiioimco, 
inf. as noun; see wnire.'\ In law : (a) The act 
of waiving; the intentional relinquishment of 
a known right; the paHsing by or declining to 
accept a thing. 

Waiver, in a general way, I'my be said to occur wher- 
ever one, in posscHsion of a i igbt conferred either by law 
or by ccintracl, and knowing the attendant facts, docs or 
forbears to do somt'thlrig iticonslHtent with the existence 
of the right or of his intention to rely upon It; in which 
case he is said to have waivejl ft, and ho is estopped from 
claiming anyiliiiig by reason of it afterward. Bishop. 

Tlio earliest conception ... of public Justice was a sol- 
emn waiver on the part of the community of its right and 
duty of protection in the cose of one who had wronged hia 
fellow-member of the folk. 

J. II. Green, Conq. of England, p. 28. 

(b) 111 old Eng. law, the legal process by which 
a woman was waived, or put out of the protec- 
tion of the law. 

waivode, waiwode (wa'vdd, wa'wod), «. Same 
as voivode. 

waiwodeship (wa'wod-sbip), n. Same as voi- 
vodcHhip. 

Wakasa lacquer. See lacquer, 

wake^ (wak), v. ; pret. and pp. waked or woke, 
ppr. waking. [Under this form are merged two 
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verbs^ one stronff, the other weak: (a) < ME. 
waken (pret. wok^ wook, woo; pi. woken; pp. 
wakeUf wakin)f < AS. *wcusan (pret. wdc^ pp. 
^wacen)f arise, come to life, originate, be born, 
SK Goth, wakan (pret. w6k)y wake, (ft) < ME. 
waken ^ wakien (pret. waked^ pp. waked) y < AS. 
wacian (pret. waooduy pp. wacod) = OS. wakfm 
= OPries. waka = J). MLG. waken = OHG. 
wachen, wahhetiy MHG. G. wachen = Icel. tmka 
= Sw. vaka = Dan. vaagCy wake : cf . AH. wecrany 
weccenn (pret. wehte) == OS. wekkinn = D. wvk- 
ken = OHG. weccketiy MHG. G. weeken = Goili. 
^wakjan. in coiixp. uswakjany arouse, awake ; 
akin to L. wakeful, watchful, rigerry tiour- 
ish, ete. : see vigil. Cf. watchy waity from the 
same ult. source; cf. also wakeuy awake, 
awaken."] I, intrans. 1. To \m awake; con- 
tinue awake ; refrain from sleeping. 

John the clerk, that waked hathlc al nyfdit. 

Chaucer, Jli«‘ve'« Tale, 1. 864. 

And, for ray soul, I f?a« Jiot sleep u wUik : 

1 nod in coiiipany, I wake at nlkdit. 

I*o 2 te, linit. of Horace, I. 1. 18. 

I could waJee a winter niKlit, 

For the sake of soraehoily. 

Bumn, My Heart is Sair. 

2. To be excited or roused from sleep; cease 
to sleep; awake; be awakened: often followed 
by a redundant or intensive up. 

Look you, ray lady 's asleep ; she’ll wake presently. 

Dekker and WebHter, Northward Ho, Hi. 1. 

8. To ket'p watcli ; watch while others sleep ; 
keep vigil ; espcudally, to watch a night with a 
corpse. [Prov. Eng. and Irish.] 

And they wake ther al that nyst. 

With many torches candle lygt. 

Kintf Horn (E. E. T. S.X p. 96. 
The people assembled on the vigil, or eveuing preced- 
ing the saiiit’s-day, and came, says an old author, *M.o 
churche with candellys burnyiig, and would wake, and 
conic toward night to the church Tii their devoolou,” agree- 
able to the requisition contained in one of the canons es- 
tablished by kltig Edgar, whereby those who came to the 
wake were ordered to pray devoutly. 

Strutt, Sports and rastimes, p. 469. 

4. To be active ; not to be quiescent. 

1 sleep, but iny heart waketh. Cant v. 2. 

To keep thy sharp woes waking. 

Shak.y Lucrece, 1. 1136. 

6. To bo excited from a torpid or inactive 
state, either physical or mental; be put in mo- 

' tiou or action. 

(lentle airs, due at their hour. 

To fan the earth now u^aked. Milton, V. L., x. 94. 

Breathed in iUful whispers, as the wind 
Sighs and then sluuibers, wakes and sighs again. 

0. W. Uohnee, Syni])athieB. 

6t. To hold a late revel ; carouse late at night. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wasHHil, and the swaggering ini-sprlng reels. 

Shak., Uanilet, i. 4. 8. 

7. To return to life ; be aroused from the sleep 
of death; live. 

That, whether we UHtke or sleep, we should live together 
with him. 1 Thess. v. la 

II. tranff. 1. To rouse from sleep; awake; 
awaken : often followed by a redundant or in- 
tensive np. 

She hath often dreamed of tinlmpplnesa and waked her- 
aelf wlili laughing. Shak,, Much Ado, li. 1. 801. 

She ’s asleep with her eyes open ; pretty little rogue ; 
ITl vmke her and make her ashamed of it 

Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, lii. 2. 

2. To watch by night ; keep vigil with or over ; 
especiallv, to iiold a wake over, as a corpse. 
See wake^y w., 3. 

And who that wll wake that Sparhaiik 7 dayes and 7 
* nyghtes, and, as sume men sevn, 8 dayes and 8 uyghtes, 
with outen i'orapaiiye and witli outeu Sleeji, that falre 
Lady sohal seven him, whau he bathe don, the first 
Wyssehe that he wll wyssehe of erthelv thingea 

MandevtUOy Travels, p. 146. 
You were right dear, from first to last, cotieerniiig the 
poor crut ur's dead child ; she did uot want to have it waked 
at all, for she is not that way — uot an Irlshw'oman at all. 

Mie$ Mdgeworth, Oarry Owen. 

8. To arouse ; excite ; put in motion or action : 
often with np. 

Prepare war, wake up the mighty men. Joel ill. 9. 

Thou hadst lieen better have been born a dog 
Than answer my waked wrath ! 

Sh^y Othello, Hi. 8. 868. 
He felt as one who, waked up suddenly 
To life's delight, knows not of grief or care. 

William Morris, Eartlily Pai^ise, II. 171. 

4. To bring to life again, as if from the sleep 
of death; revive; reanimate. 

To second life 

ira4;'<l In the renovation of the Juat 

Jir«tofs,P.L.,xL8S. 
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The wUlows, waked from winter's death, 

Give out a fragrance like thy breath. 

Bryant, The Aretio Lover. 

6. To disturb; break. 

No murmur waked the solemn still. 

Save tinkling of a fountain rill. 

Scott, L. of the L., Hi. 26. 

wake^ (wak), n. [< ME. wake, < AS. *wacuy 
wake or watch, in conm. nikt-wacu, a night- wako 
(= Icel. raka s= MLG. wake, watch), < wacan, 
wake: see wake^ v. Hence, in comp., likewakc, 
hchwake.] If. The act of waking, or the state 
of being awake ; the state of uot sleeping. 
Making such difference 'twixt wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and nigbt. 

Shak., 1 Hoii. IV., Hi. 1. 219. 

I have my desire, sir, to behold 
That youth aud shape which in my dreams and wakes 
I have so oft contemplated. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 

2. The act of watching or keeping vigil, espe- 
cially for a solemn or festive purpose ; a vigil ; 
specifically, an annual festival kept in com- 
memoration of the completion and dedication 
of a parish church; hence, a merrymaking; a 
festi ve gathering. The wake was kept by an all-night 
watch in the church. Tents were erected in the church- 
yard to supply refreshments to the crowd on the following 
day, which was kept as a holiday. Through the large 
attendance from neighboring narishes at wakes, devotion 
and reverence gradually diminished, until they ultimately 
became mere fairs or markets, characterized by merry- 
making and often disgraced by indulgence and riot In 
popular usage this word has tho same meaning as vigil. 
The wake or revel of country parishes was, originally, the 
day of the week on which the church had been dedicated ; 
afterward, the day of the year. In 1886 au act of convo- 
cation appointed that the wake should be hold in every 
parish on the same day, namely, the first Sunday In Ooto- 
oer ; but it was disregarded. Wakes are expressly men- 
tioned in the **Book of Sports” of Charles I. among tho 
feasts which should be observed. The wake appears to 
have been also held on the Sunday after the day of dedica- 
tion ; or, more usually, on the day of the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. In Ireland it is caUed the patron 
day. Brand, Popular Antiquities. 

He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 
At toakee and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. H. 818. 

Didsbury Wakes will be celebrated on the 8th, 9th, and 
10th of August 1 1825 1. . . . The enjoyments consist chiefly 
of ass-raoes, fur purses of gold; prison-bar playing, and 
grinning through collars, for ale ; . . . and bails each even- 
ing. Quoted in Horn's Year Book, col. 958. 

3. All all-night watch by the body of the dead, 
before burial. This custom seems to be of Celtic ori- 
gin, and is now characteristic of Ireland, or of the Irish in 
other countries ; hut it was formerly observed in Kcotland 
and Wales. It probaldy originated from a superstition that 
the body might be curried off by invisible spirits, or from 
a more ratioiml fear of injury to It from wild beasts. In 
early literature it has Uie name of likewake, lich wake. The 
wake was originally u combination of inoiirniiig for the 
dead and rejoicing in his memory and for his deliverance, 
but In lat«r times lius often degenerated into a scene of 
wild grief and gross orgies. 8eu likeimke. 

How that the liche-wake was y-holdo 

Al thilko night. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 21(M). 

The late^wake is a ceremony used at funerals. The 
evening after the death of any person, the relations and 
friends of the deceased meet at the house, attended by a 
bagpipe or fiddle ; tho nearest of kin, be it wife, sou, or 
daughter, opens a melancholy ball, dancing and greeting, 

1. e. crying viulently. at tho same time ; and this con- 
tinues till daylight, nut with such gambols and frolics 
among the younger port of the company that the loss 
which occasioned them is often more than supplied by the 
consequences of that night. If the corpse remain un- 
buried for two nights, the same rites are renewed. 

Pennant, Tour in Scotland, p. 112. 

wake^ (wak), n. [z= D. waky an opening in ice, 
< loel. vdk {vak-)y a hole, opening in the ice, = 
Sw. vak =s Norw. vok = Dan. vaagoy an opening 
in ice ; allied to Icel. vokr, moist, rakva, moisten, 
water, > Sc. wak, moist, watery, = D. waky 
moist; < Teut. y wak, wet, ss Indo-Eur. y wagy 
L. umeroy be moist, Gr. vy^, moist: see ftwmid, 
hunwTy kygro-y etc.* Cf. OF. onaae, P. ouaiohoy 
houachOy wake, < E.] 1 . The track left by a ship 
or other moving object in the water, a ship is 
said to fallow in the weuee of another when she follows in 
the same track, and to cross the wake of another when 
she crosses the course in which the other has passed. 

In the wake of the ship (as 'tls call’d), or the smooth- 
ness which the ship's passing has made un the sea. 

Dam^r, Voyages (an. 1699X {Riehards^m.) 

2. Hence, a track of any kind; a course of any 
nature that has already been followed by an- 
other thing or person. 

Twice or thrice ... a water-cart went along by the 
Pyncheon-house, leaving a broad toakeot moistened earth. 

Hawthorne, Seven Qable^ xL 

Thence we may go on, in the wake of so many travel- 
lers and conquerors, to those Uliis beyond the sea. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 294. 

A torpedo eollld be sent so closely in the wake of an- 
other as to take instant advantage of the opening made 
in the netting. 

I^y Teieyropk, Bapt, », 1886, (Enaye, Diet.) 


8. A row of damp green gra^ra. inet, 

[Prov. Eng.l 

wakeful (w&k'ftil), a. [Earlymod.E, 

< wake^ 4- -ful; a late ME, form substituted 
for AS. wacoly wacul (ss L. vigil), vigilant, 
wakeful.] 1. Indisposed or unable to sleep; 
affected by insomnia. 

Two swains whom love kept wakeful and the Muse. 

Pope, Spring, 1. 18. 

And her clear trump sings succor everywhere 
By lonely bivouacs to the wdk^ul mind. 

Lowell, Commemoration Ode, ix. 

2. Watchful; vigilant. 

Nor hundred eyes. 

Nor brasen walls, nor many wakefuu spyes. 

Spenser, V. Q., III. ix. 7. 
Intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful Foe. Milton, P. L, iL 468. 

3. Bousing from, or as from, sleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep. Milton, Nativity, 1. 156. 

sSini. 1 and 2. See walchful. 

wakefolly (wak'ftil-i), adv. [< wakeful 4 
In a wakeful manner; with watching or sleep- 
lessness. 

wakefulness (wak'ful-nes), n. [< wakeful 4 
-nes8.] The state or character of being wake- 
ful; especially, indisposition or inability to 
sleep. 

A state of mental wakefulness is favourable to attention 
generally. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 88. 

waken (wa'kn), v. [< ME. waknen, waeknen, 
wakenen, < AB. wsBcnan, arise, be aroused, be 
bom (= Icel. vakna, become awake, = Sw. 
%mkna = Dan. vaagne = Goth, ga-waknan, 
awake), with pass, formative -», < ^wacan, etc., 
wake : see wtike^, and cf. awaken.] I. intrans. 

1 . To wake ; cease to sleep ; be awakened : lit- 
erally or figuratively. 

So that he bigan to wakne. Havelok (E. £. T. S.), 1. 2164. 
’Tis sweet in the exeen spring 
To gaze upon the wakening fields around. 

Bryant, Spring-Time. 

2. To keep awake; refrain from sleeping; 
watch. 

The eyes of heaven that nightly u>akm 
To view the wonders of the glorious Maker. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, v. 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white ; . . . 
The fire-fly wakens; waken thou with me. 

Tennyson, Princess, vll. 

II. trans. 1. To excite or rouse from sleep; 
awaken. 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death. 

Shak., Othello, il. 1. 188. 
Go, waken Eve ; 

Her also I with gentle dreams have calm’d. 

Milton, P. L., xH. 594. 

2. To excite to action or motion; rouse; stir 
up. 

Yff we wackm vp worre with weghes so fele. 

Desttnetion qf Troy (K E. T. 8.), 1. 2274. 
I’ll shape his sins like Furies, till 1 waken 
His evil angel, his sick conscience. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 2. 

3. To excite ; produce ; call forth. 

Venus now wakes, and wakens love. 

Milton, Gomus, 1. 124. 
They introduce 

Their sacred song, and waken raptures high. 

MUUm, P. L., Hi. 869. 

wakenf (wa'kn), a, [Also dial, wacken ; < ME. 
waken, < AS. *wacen (= Icel. vakinn = Sw. vaken 
= Dan. vaagen),^^. of ^wacan, wake : see wake"k.] 
Awake ; not sleeping. 

But that grief keeps me waken, 1 should sleep. 

Marlowe. {Imp. Diet.) 

wakener (wak'n^r), n. [< waken 4 -er^.] One 
who or that which wakens or rouses from sleep, 
or as from sleep. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 36. 
wakening (wak'ning), n. [Verbal n. of waken, 
V.] The act of one who wakens; the act of 
ceasing from sleep. 

Sound and safely may he sleep, 

SweetW blythe his waukenitlg be ! 

Bums, Jockey’s ta’en the Parting Kiss, 
wakening of a prooess, in Soots law, the reviving of a 
process in which, after calling a summons, no judicial 
prooeeding takes place for a year and day, the prooess 
being thus said to /off asleep. 

wake-pintlet (wak'pin^tl), n. An old name of 
the wake-robin. 

wake-playt (wak'pla), n. [< ME. wake^pleye; 

< wake^ 4 A funeral game. 

Ne how that liche-wake was yholde 
Al thilke night, ne how the Grekes pleye 
The waks-jMsyes, ne kepe I list to seye. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tsle, 1. 2102. 

wnker^ (wg'kOr), n. r< w<tke^ 4 -ofi.] 1. One 
who wakes or rouses from sleep. 
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I*t0 waklMfi W0 iKKMrly wOm. 

B. Jonton, Tale of a Tub, i. 4. 

2. Onewho watohes; a watcher. — 3. One who 
attends a wake. 

rn have snob men, like Irish waktn, hired 
To sing old ** Habeas Corpus." Moore, Corruption. 

waker^, (t* [< ME. wahfr^ wakeful, < AS. wacor 
=r loel. vakr Sw. wactcery wakeful, watchful.] 
Watchful; vigilant. 

Waker howndes been profitable. 

PolUioeU Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 82. 
The looker goos, the cukkow ever unkynde. 

Ohauoer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 858. 
In every plume that on her (a monster's] body sticks . . . 
As many wcUosr eyes lurk undenieatli. 

Ho many mouths to speak, and listening ears. 

Surrey, ifineid, iv. 

wakerife (wak'rif), a, [Also watilcrife; < wake^ 
+ n/cl.] Wakeful. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Be wer, tharefor, with walkryfe £e. 

And mend, geue ony^myster be. 

Lauder, Bewtie of Kyngis (B. £. T. S.), 1. 489. 
Wail thro' the dreary midnight hour 
Till waukrife morn 1 

Bums, On Capt. Matthew Henderson. 

wake-robin (wak'rob'^in), n. 1. In Great Brit- 
ain, the cuokoo- 
pint. Arum ma- 
eulatum. The 
name is extend- 
ed also to the 
whole g^us. — 

2. In the united 
States, a plant of 
the genus TVillu 
um; birth-root, 
or three-leaved 
nightshade. — 

• yindnlan wake- 
roraiL the arrow- 
sxxkm^eltandra un- 
dulatcL See tueka- 
hoe, 1.— West In- 
dian wake-robin, 
a plant of either of 
the genera Anthu- 
rium and Philoden- 
dron. See both; also 
iaU-fiotoer. 

wake-time 

^ak ' tim), n. 

Time during which one is awake. 
ing, Aurora Lei^h, ii. 
wakiki (wak'i-ki), w. A variety of shell-money 
used in New Caledonia and other islands of the 
Pacific. Compare wampum, 
waking (walking), jt). a. 1. Being awake; not 
sleeping. 

If you’re waking call me early. 

Tennyson, May Queen, New Year’s Eve. 

2. Bousing from sleep; exciting into motion 
or action.— 3. Passed in the waking state; 
experienced while awake : as, waking hours. 

Such sober certainty of uuking bliss. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 263. 
Waking numbness, a numbness and tingling lasting for 
a short time, sometimes experienced upon first waking 
from sleep, but soon disappearing, 
waking (wa'king), n, [< ME. wakinge, wakynge, 
wacunge; verbal n. of wake^, r.] 1. The act 
of passing from sleep to wakefulness, or of 
causing another so to pass. 

They sleep secure from waking. 

' Ctrwper, Friendship, 1. 128. 

2. The state or period of being awake. 

His sleeps and his wakir^s axe so much the same that 
he knows not how to distinguish them. 

S. Butler, Characters. 

Sf. Watch. 

Aboute the fourth waking of the night. 

Mark vL 48. 

4. A vigil; especially, the act of holding a 
wake, or of watching the dead. 

To speken of bodily peyne, it stant in preyeres, in wok- 
ynges, in fastynges, in vertuouse techinges of orisonns. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

wakon-bird (wa'kon-b6rd), n. A fabulous bird 
among the American Indians, or some actual 
bird regarded with superstition or used in re- 
ligious ceremonial. Various unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to Identify it The quetsal of Central 
America has been sometimes so called, or regarded as one 
^ the wakons. Compare sunbird (ek end thunder-bird, 2. 

Walachian, a. and n. See WaUachian, 
galawat. interj. Same as wellaway, 
Walche^en fevor. A severe form of malarial 
fever: so called ^m Walcheren, an island of 
the Netherlands, where it at one time prevailed. 
Buriim the Walcheren expedition, in 1809, the Bngllsh 
lost thousands of troops by a fever caused (as was be- 
lieved) by the bednees at the water, this lose leading to the 
Mure of the oxpeditton. 


Flowering Plant of Wake-robin ( Trillium 
erf e turn). 

a, a flower, laid open ; A, the fruit, with 
the persistent sepals. 


Mrs, Brown- 
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Walehia (warid-g), n. a generic name given 
by Sternberg (in 1825) to a fossil plant very 
abundant in, and characteristic of, the Permian 
series. This plant belongs to the Coniferse, and has a 
close resemblance in its general appearanoe to the Arau- 
oariesB ; but, rince its organs of fructification are unknown, 
its position has not as yet Ijeen exactly determined. It 
is in certain respects allied to Brachyphyllum and Pagio- 
phyllum, conifers found in the Triassic and Jurassic. 
Schenk (1884) makes a separate division (the WalohiesB) 
of certain conifers, in which he includes the genera Wal- 
ehia, Ultmannia, and Pagiophyllum of Heer {Paehyphyl- 
lum of Saporta)* (Tllmannia is also a characteristic plant 
of the Permian, being found in numerous localities in the 
Kupferschiefer ; while Pagiophyllum occurs in the ’[foias 
of the United States, in various places in Europe in the 
Triassic and Jurassic, and in India in the Gondwana series. 

walcbowite (warko-it), n, [< Walchow (see 
def.) 4- A. yellow translucent mineral 

resin, oceumng in the brown coal of Walchow 
in Moravia; retinite. 

waldt, w. A Middle English form of woJd^ , 

waldamar (woPde-mfir), w. A variety of vel- 
veteen, or cotton velvet, apparently a superior 
quality of fustian. 

waldenberg's apparatus. Ai^ apparatus con- 
structed on the principle of a gasometer, used 
for compressing or rarefying air which is in- 
haled, or into which the patient exhales. 

Waldenses (wol-den'sez), n, J)L [Also Vah 
domes, Cf. F. Vaudois = Sp. Pg. It. Valdense; 
< ML. Valdensesy pi,, so called from Peter Valdo 
or Waldo of Lyons, the founder of the sect.] 
The Waldensians. 

Waldensian (wol-den'sian), a. and [Also 
Valdemian (see def.); Waldenses + -taw.] 
I. a. Of or 'pertaining to the Waldensians or 
Waldenses. 

The important point of the origin of the Waldefunan 
Ohurch is clearly established, being referred to Waldo, in 
opposition to the fanciful theories which tried to carry it 
back through mysterious paths to the primitive Christian 
times. The Academy, No. 888, p. 82U. 

II, w. A member of a reforming body of 
Christians, followers of Peter Waldo (Valdo) of 
Lyons, formed about 1170. its chief seats wore in the 
alpine valleys of Piedmont, Dauphin^, and Provence (hencic 
the French name Vavdois des Alpes, or Vaudoiji). 1'he 
Waldenses joined the Reformation movement, and were 
often severely persecuted, es^cially in the sixteeiitli and 
seventeenth centuries. The waldensian church in Italy 
now numbers about 20,000 meml>ers. 

waldflute (wold'flOt), n, [< G. waldfldtc, < wald, 
forest, +fl(>tCy flute.] In organdju tiding, a fliitc*- 
Htop giving soft but very resonant tom‘s. 

waldgrave (wold'grav), n, [< G. waldgrafj < 
wald, forest, + graf, grave: see woW and 
graved, graf,’] In the old German empire, a 
head forest-ranger; also, a German title of no- 
bility. 

Walabeimia (wold-hi'mi-il), n, [NL., named 
after Fischer von Waldhciniy a German natu- 
ralist.] 1. A genus of hymenopterous insects. 
Brullc, 1840. — 2. A genus of brachiopods, such 
as W, australis, cuiitaiiiing a few living as well 



Structure of IValdheimia australts, l.«teral view. 
a, dorsal surface : S, ventral surface : c, anterior wall of perivisceral 
cavity : d, brachial appendiiges : if, right lateral portion of the suiine . 
e, great brnchtal can.il ; f, small brachial canal : g, brachial grooved 
rioge ; h, sheath of transverse tmrtion of caknreoiift loop ; t,J, poste- 
rior and anterior occliisois or aaductors; dlvaricators ; ncceivHory 
divaricators ; k” , ends of divaricators attached to cardinal process. 
I, f, ventral and dorsal adjustors; m, iieduncle: n, iwduncular 
sheath; 0, peduncular inuscfe; p, esophagus; q, stomach; r, right 
hepatic mass; j.cxcal intestine; /. t , gastroparietal band; w, ven- 
tral mesentery : m', its upf>er part ; v, |>seudu heart ; rv, genital pavil- 
ion ; y, blood-sinus in mesenteric membrane ; x, esophageal ganglia. 

as many extinct species, and forming the type 
of the family Walahcimiidse. Also called MagH- 
lania. See also cut under deltidium. King, 1 

WaldbeixniidSB (wold-lu-mi'i-de), n, pi, [NL., 
< Waldheimia 4 •idm,'] A family of arthropo- 
matous brachiopods, closely related to Tereora- 
tulidsB, and by most naturalists combined with 
that family, but characterized by the elongated 
brachial appendages. 

‘Waldhom (wold'hdm), w. [G., < wald, forest, 
+ horn, horn : see wold^ and horn,] The old 
hunting-horn, without valves, from which the 
modern orchestral or French horn was derived ; 
the como di caccia. See horn. 
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Waldsteinia (wold-Btl'ni-|), n, [NL. (WiUde- 
now, 1799), named after Count Franz A. von 
Waldstein (1759>1823), a German botanist.] A ge- 
nus of rosaceous plants, of the tribe Potentillem, 
It is characterised by flowers with numerous triseriate 
rigid i^ersistent stamens, and two to six carpels, their 
styles not elongated. The 4 species are natives of oentral 
and eastern Europe, Sil)eiia, and North America. They 
are herbs with creeping or stoloniferous stems, suggest- 
ing the strawberry-plant, bearing alternate long-petioled 
leaves, which are entire, cleft, or compound, sometimes 
with tliree to five creiiate or incised leallets, and large 
membranous stipules. The yellow flowers are Imrne, two 
to five together, on a bracted scape, often with curving 
pedicels. lY. Jtagarioides is the barren strawberry of 
tlie United States, widely diffused through noi*th<Tn and 
mountainous parts of the Eastern and Central States. 

Wal6^ (wal), n, [Also icml, improp. wheal ; < 
ME. wale, < AS. walu (pi. wala), a weal, mark 
of a blow ; found also in comp, wyrt-wala, root, 
prop, stump of a root (orig. ‘vod^, = OFries. 
wain, a rod, staff (as in walu-hcra, walchera, 
staff-bearer, pilgrim), = North Fries, waal, 
staff, = MLG. wol (in wolhroder, pilgrim) = 
Icel. voir (val-)j a round stick, staff, = Sw. dial. 
val, a stick, flail-handle, = Goth, walus, stAfif.] 

1. Arod. Halliwell, [Pro v. Eng.] — 2. A ridge 
or plank along the edge of a ship. Compare 
gunwale, 

Wyghtly one the wale thay wye up thaire ankors. 

Morte Arthure (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 740. 

3. A timber bolted to a row of piles to secure 
them together and in position ; a wale-piece. — 
4t. A wale-knot. Holland, — 6. A ridge m cloth, 
foimed by a thread or a group of threads ; hence, 
a stripe or strain implying quality. 

Thou art rougher far 
And of a coarser wale, fuller of pride. 

Beau, and FL, Four Plays in One. 

By my troth, exceeding good cloth ; a good wale 't ’as. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, 11. 8. 

6. A streak or stripe produced on the skin by 
the stroke of a rod or whip. 

The wales or marks of stripes and lashes were all red. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 647. 

7. A tumor, or large swelling. Halliwell, 
[Prov. Eng. ] — Wales of a ship. See bentfi , 8 (d). 

wale^ (wal), v, t,; pret. and pp. waled, vpv, wal- 
ing, [Also improp. tWia/6'; <,wale^,n,'] 1. To 
mark with wales or stripes. 

A wycked wound lutih me walled, 

And travoylil me from topp to too. 

Politieal Poems, etc. (eu. Furnivall), p. 216L 

Thy sacred body nns stripped of thy garments, and 
ivaled with bloody stripes. Bp. Unit, (Christ before iHlate. 

2. To weave or mak(^ the web of, as a gabion, 
with more than two rods at. a time. 

wale*'^ (will), n. [< ME. wale, < leel. vnl = 
011(1. wala, MMG. wal, G. wahl, cdioiee; from 
the root of willK] A ]>u*kiiig or ohoosiug; the 
(‘lioieo; the ]dck or pink of anything; the best. 
[Obsolete or Beoteh.] 

You got your irale o’ se’en sisters, 

And 1 got mine o’ five. 

Litrd Bnmabg (Child’s Ballads, II. SlUX 

To wale, at choice ; In abundance. 

Wilde bestes to wale was there enow. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 882. 

wale^ (wal), V, t , ; pret. and pp. waled, ppr. wal- 
ing, [8e . al so wail ; < ME. walcn, welen = OHG. 
whllen, MHG. weln, wellen, G. wdhlen = Icel. 
relja = Bw. vdlfa = Dan. vselge = Goth, waljan, 
choose;, from the noun : see wale’<^, ?i.] To 
seek; choose; select; court; woo. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 

** Where schulde 1 wale tlie?" quoth Qanan ; " where is thy 
place ? 

I wot iieuer where thou wonyes.’’ 

Sir Oawatrne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 896. 
A noble man for the noncst [Is] immot Pellens. 

That worthy hade a wyfe walU hyrii-seluon, 

I’he truthe for to telle, Tetydu she heght. 

Destruction of Trojf (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 106. 

Of choys men syne, walit by cut (lotX thai tuke 
A gret numbyr, and byd in bylgis dem. 

AUiterative Poems (ed. Morris), Gloss., p. 208. 

[(G. Douglas, i. 72.) 

He wales a portion with judicious care. 

Bums, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

wale^ (wal), a, [< ME. wale; from the same 
source as Mia /e2, w.] Choice; good; excellent. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Myche woo hade the wegh for the wale knight 

Destruction of Troy (JL E. T. 8.X !• 1288. 

wale^f, n. An obsolete form of weal, 

Wale-UOtt (wal'iiot), n. Same as wall-knot, 

wal0-pi6Ce (wal'pes), n. [< waU^ 4 jtiece.] A 
horizontal timber of a quay or jetty, bolted to 
the vortical timbers or secured by anchor-rods 
to the masonry to receive the impact of vessels 
coming or lying alongside. E, H. Knight, 


Waler 
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Waler (wa'l^r), n. [< Wales (see def.) + ^i.] 
A horse Imported from Australia, particularly 
from New South Wales. [Anglo-mdian.] 

For Mle, a brown WaUr gelditia. 

Madraa MaU, June 25, 1^8. (VtUe and Burnell.) 

My WaXer was cautluualy feeling his way over the loose 
shale. Mudyard Kiyiing, Phantom Biokshaw. 

Wale-Wightt, «• [Also waU-wightf wa' -wight; 
also waled wight; < wale^y + wight*^^ «.] 
Choice and active ; chosen and brave. 


There is little Jacob, walking, as the popular phnaeis, 
into a home-made plum-cake, at a moat snrpriiing paoe. 

Biekent, Old Curioaity Shop, Ixviii. 


To walk over the oonrse, in apoHing, to go over a 
cuurfKs at a walking or slow pace: aald of a horse, runner, 
etc., coming alone to the scratch, and having to go over 
the course to win ; hence, figuratively, to ^n an easy 
victory; attain one's object without oppoaiuon. Also to 
waU: over, (Compare wuk-awr,’— To Walk BpanlllL See 
Spanith. — To walk tail See tolfS.— Walk about, a mili- 
tary phrase used by British officers to sentinels, to waive 
the ceremony of being sainted. 

II, trans. If. To full, as cloth. 


If fifteen hundred waled wight men 
You'll grant to ride with me. 

Auld MaUland (Child’s Ballads, Yl. 22U). 

Walhalla, n. See Valluilla. 

Walie^, n, and n. See waly^, 
walia*'^, ft. Same as valir, 
waliXLfE (wa'ling), n, [< wale^ + -ing^.'] The 
weaving of the web of a gabion with more than 
two rods at a time. 

Walise (wa-l6z'), n. A Scotch form of valise. 
walk (wAk), V. [Under tliis form are merged 
two verbs, one strong, tlie other weak: (a) < 
ME. walken (pret. wclk, pi. wmlken, wclken,^ pp. 
walkCy iwalken), < AS. wmleau (pret. weole, pp. 
weal€en)y move, roll, turn, revolve, = MD. 
walckeUf cause to move, jiress, squeeze, strain, 
1). walken, felt (lints), = OH(J. walchan^ full 
(cloth), roll oneself, wallow, MHO. walken (> It. 

f ualmrCf prepare by stamping) = G. walken, 
all (cloth), felt ( hat s ). (h) < ME. walkien (pret. 
walkede, walkidc, pp. walked) = Icel. vdlka, 
volka, roll, stamp, roll oneself, wallow, = 8w. 
valka, roll, full (cloth), = Dan. valkc, full 
(cloth); i>rob. akin to L. valgus, bent, vergere, 
bend, turn, incline: see verged."] I. intrans. 
If. To be inaction or motion; act; move; go; 
be current. 

so or knyst coiulnkost kyd of your elde, 

Your worde A your worchlp walkez ay quere ( everywhere]. 
Sir (rawaym and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1620. 
And ever as she went her toung did walke 
In fowle reproch. Speneer, F. Q., II. Iv. 5. 

2. To be stirring; be abroad; move about. 

Jesus walked in Galilee ; for he would not walk In Jew- 
ry, because the Jews sought to kill him. John vii. 1. 

She walks in beauty, like the niglit 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 

Byron, She Walks in Beauty. 

8. To go restlessly about ; move about, as an 
unquiet spirit or specter, or as one in a state 
of somnambulism. 

When I am dead, 

For certain I shall walk to visit him, 

If he break promise with me. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, 11. 1. 

4. To move off; depart. [Colloq.] 

When he comes foorth, he will make thevr cowos and 
garrans to walke. Speneer, State of Ireland. 

Browborougli has sat for the place now for three Par- 
liaments. ... 1 am told that he must walk if any body 
would go down who could talk to the colliers every night 
tor a week or so. Trollope, Phliieas Kedux, 1. 

6. To live and act or behave in any particular 
manner; conduct one’s self ; pursue a particu- 
lar course of life. 

Fadres and Modres that walken in won 
Sohul loue heoro children. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.X p. 143. 
Walk humbly with thy God. Mlcah vi. 8. 

6. To move with the gait called a walk. See 
walk, n., 5. 

O, let me see thee ; thou dust not halt. 

Shnk., T. of the 8., il. 1. 258. 
He walke, he leaps, he runs - is wing’d with Joy. 

Coivper, Task, i. 448. 

7. To go or travel on foot : ofteti foUow’ed by an 
accusative of distance : as, to walk five miles. 

In his slejM) hyiii thoghte 
That in a forest faste ho weUc to wepe. 

Chaucer, Troll us, v. 1236. 


Payment vj d., for the walkin of like eln [ell] of tlie said 
xix eln <fc a half. 

Act. Dorn. Cone, A. 1488^ p. 95. {Jamieson,) 

2. To proceed or move tbroi^h, over, or upon 
by walking, or as if by walking; traverse at a 
walk. 

If that same demon that hath gull’d thee thus 

Should with his lion gait toalk the whole world. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 122. 

Yes— she is ours --a home-returning bark; . . . 

She walke the waters like a thing of life. 

Byron, Corsair, L 8. 

3. To cause to walk; lead, drive, or ride at a 
walk. 

I will rather trust ... a thief to walk my ambling 
gelding. Shak,, M. W. of W., ii. 2. 819. 

I am much indebted to yon 
For dandug me off my l^s, and then for walking me. 

Letcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 

4. To escort in a walk ; take to walk. 

I feel the dew in my great toe ; but I would put on a out 
shoe, that 1 might be able to walk you about; 1 may be laid 
up to-morrow. 

Colnian and Garrick, Clandestine Marriage, il. 

Old Pendennis . . . ^calked the new arrivals almut the 
park and gardens, and showed them the carte du pays. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, Ivi, 

6. To move, as a box or trunk, in a manner 
having some analogy to walking, pai'tly by a 
rooking motion, and partly by turning the ob- 
ject on its resting-point in such manner that at 
each rocking movement an alternate point of 
support is employed, the last one used being 
always in advance of the previous one in the 
direction toward which the object is to be 
moved. — 6. To send to or keep in a walk. See 
walk, n,, 8 (h). 

It is customary to send puppies out at three or four 
mouths of age to be kept by cottagers, butchers, small 
farmers, etc., at a weekly sum for each, which is called 
wcUking them. Doge vJ Great Brit, and America, p. 197. 
To walk one’s ohalln. See cAoik.— To walk the 
ohalk, to walk the ohalk-mark, to keep straight 
ill morals or manners : a figurative phrase, from the dif- 
ficulty a drunken man has in walking upon a straight lino 
chalked upon the floor by his comrades to test his degree 
of sobriety. Compare I., 5.— To walk the hospitals, 
to attend the medical and surgical practice of a general 
hospital, as a student, under one or more of the regular 
staff of physicians or surgeons attached to such a hospital. 
— WaUons the plank. See plank. 
walk (wftk), n. [< ME. wale, walk, < AS. ge- 
wealc, a rolling, moving, = MHG. wale = Icel. 
vdlk, a tossing; from the verb.] 1. Manner of 
action; course, as of life; way of living: as, a 
person’s walk and conversation. 

This is the melancholy walk he lives in. 

And chooses ever to increase his sadnesa 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, Iv. 8. 

Oil for a closer trnlk with God ! 

Cowper, Olney Hymns, i. 

2. Range or sphere of action ; a department, 
as of art, science, or literature. 

There are strong minds in every walk of life, that will 
rise superior to the disadvantages of situation. 

A. Hamiltoti, The Federalist, XXXVI. 

She [Mrs. Cibber] made some attempts latterly in com- 
edy, which were not, however, in any degree equal to her 
excellence In tiie opi^slte icalk. 

Life (/Quin (reprint 1887), p. 40. 

3. The act of walking for air or exercise; a 
stroll : as, a morning walk. 

Make an early and long walk in goodness. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 85. 


But, look, the morn, In russet mantle clad, 

Walk* o’er the dew of yon high eastward liill. 

SMk,, Hamlet, i. 1. 107. 

I was constrained to waUte a footo for the space of seven 
miles. Coryat, Crudities, I. 02. 

ni walk aside, 

And come again anon. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 8. 

8. To move, after a manner somewhat analo- 
gous to walking, as an effect of repeated os- 
cHlations and twistings produced oy expan- 
sion and eontraction or by the action of winds. 
Chimneys have been known to move In this 
manner.— Hie ghost walks. See ghoet—To walk 
against time. Seetimei.— To walkawiy. Seeawry. 

walk into, to attack, (a) To assault ; give a beat- 
ing or drubbing to. (6) To fall foul of verbally ; give a 
Molding to. (e) To eat nearUly ol (yultpu* in ul senaea.) 


Nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering atarlight, without thee ia aweet 

MUUrn, V. L., iv. 655. 
To vent thy b(w>m*a awelllng rlae 
In peuaive walk. 

Bum*, The Viaion, ii 

4. Manner of walking; gait; step; carriage. 

Catherine . . . watched Miaa Thorpe’a proureas down 
the street from the drawing-room window ; admired the 
graceful spirit of her walk, the fashionable air of her fig- 
nt'e and dress. Jane Aueten, Northanger Abb^, iv. 

5. The slowest gait of land-animals, in the walk 
of bipeds there is mways one foot on the ground; in that 
of quadrupeds there are always two, and a part of the 
time three, feet on the ground. When very alow, or with 
heavy draft-asinisla when hauling; all four feet touch ^e 
ground at onosIbrbHef intervala. In the walk of ordinary 
quadruneda the Umba move in diagonal paira, the move- 
ment oi the pair not being ao nearly aimiiltaneona m in 


walk 








Consecutive Positions of a Horse in Walking. 

(After instantaneous photographs by Eadweard Muybridge.) 


the trot, and varying much in this respect with the differ- 
ent degrees of speed and with the individual habits of the 
animal. Compare cut under run. 

Why dost thou not go to church in a galliard and come 
home in a coranto ? My very walk should be a Jig. 

Shak., T. N.,T. 8. 188. 

He stands erect; his slouch becomes a,walk; 

He steps right onward, martial in his air. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 689. 

6. A piece of ground fit to walk in; a place in 
which one is accustomed to walk ; a haunt. 

Hia walk 

The fiery serpent fled and noxious worm. 

MUtim, P. B., L 811. 
We Intend to lay ambiishment in the Indian's walki, to 
cut off their men. 

N, Thomae (Appendix to New England’s Memorial, p. 480). 

7. A place laid out or set apart for walking; 
an avenue; a promenade. 

I aaw a very goodly toalke in Mantua roofed over and 
supported with thirty nine faire plllara 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 148. 
Specifically — (a) An avenue set witli trees or laid out in 
a grove or wood. 

Get ye all three into the box-tree; Malvolio’s coming 
down this tcalk. Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 19. 

Up that long walk of limes I past. 

Tennyson, In Meinoriam, Ixxxvil. 
(&t) pi. Grounds ; a park. 

He hath left you all his walks. 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Til>er. Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 252. 

to) A path in or as in a garden or street ; a sidewalk : at, a 
flagged wcUk ; a plank walk. 

He strayed down a walk edged with box ; with apple- 
trees, pear-trees, and cherry-trees on one side, and a mir- 
der on the other, full of all sorts of old-fashioned flowers. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 
(d) In public parks and the like, a place or way for retire- 
ment : ai^ gentlemen’s walk. 

8 . A piece of ground on which domestic ani- 
mals feed or have exercise. 


He eats the eggs for breakfast and the chickens for din- 
ner, goes in for fancy breeds, and runs up an oniamental 
walk for them. A. Jessopp, Arcady, 1. 

Specifically —(a) A tract of some extent where sheep feed ; 
a pasture for sheep ; a sheep-walk. See sheep-run. 

He had walk for a hundred sheep. 

Latimer, Ist Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
to) A place where puppies are kept and trained tor sport- 
ing purposes. 


Preference should be given to the home rearing if prop- 
erly carried out, because it has all the advantages of the 
walk without those disadvantages attending upon it. 

Dogs qf Great Britain atsd AmeritM, p. 197. 
(e) A peu in which a gamecock is kept with a certain 
amount of liberty, but separated from other cocks, to get 
him in condition and disposition for fighting. 

0. A district habitually served by a hawker or 
itinerant vender of any commodity. 

Oile man told me . . . that he had thoughts at one time 
of trying to establish himself in a cats’-meat walk, amt 
made hniiiiries into the nature of the calling. 

Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Poor, II. 10. 

10. In the London Royal Exchange, any part 
of the ambulatory that is specially frequented 
by merchants or traders to some particular 
country. Smmandkr. — Ilf, A district in a royal 
forest or park marked out for hunting purposes. 


IwiUkeep . . . my shoulders for the fellow of this toulh 
(i. e., Herne, the hunter, in Windsor Park], 

Shak,, M. W. of W., V. 5. 29- 
They like better to hunt by stealth in another mati'a 
walk. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 571. 


12. Aropewalk. — 13t. In falconry, a flock or 
wim of snipe— OockttrtiM walk. 

and-tot walh; a walk in which the heel of one M Is 



mJk 


jUMtd upon tlie ground boforo tho toe of the other foot 
laevee It 

mlkable (w&'k^bl), a, r< walk 4- -ohZe.] Pit 
for walBng; capable of being walked on. 
[Bare.] 

Your now tpotkabu roade. 

Swift, Letter to Sheridan, May 16^ 1786. 

walk-axonnd (wftk'a-round^), n. A comic 
dance in which the performer describes a large 
circle, 

walker (wd'kdr), n. [< ME. walker. < AS. 
^wealeere (sss OHG. walkarif MHG. watksr, wel- 
ker =s 8w. valkare = Dan. valker), a fuller, < 
wealcan, roll, full : see walk. Hence the sur- 
name Walker, which has the same meaning as 
FuUer.'l If. One who fulls cloth; a fuller. 

And his clothiB ben maod schynynge and white ful 
moobe as enow, and which manor oiothie a f uUere, or toalk- 
4 ire of cloth, may not make wMte on erthe. 

Wyolif, Mark lx. 2. 

2. One who deports himself in a defined man- 
ner. 

There ia another sort of disorderly watkera who still 
keep amongst us. 

Bp. Compton, Eplscopalia, p. 66. (Latham.) 

3. One who walks; a pedestrian: as, a fast 
vjalker. 

Wheresthe low Penthouse bows the WaXker*i head, 

And the rough Pavement wounds the yielding Tread. 
Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life in Eelgn of Queen Anne, 

[11. 16& 

4. In Eng. forest law, an officer appointed to 
walk over a certain space for inspection; a 
forester. — Sf. A prowler; one who goes about 
to do evil. 

Wepyng, y wame xow of walkera aboute ; 

It beth enemyes of the cros that crist opon tholede. 

Piera PUmman'a Grade (E. E. T. 8.), L 90. 
Walkers by nyght, with gret murderers, 
Overthwarte with gvle, and joly carders. 

Quoted in Strutt a Sports and Pastimes, p. 420. 

6 . One who trains or walks young hounds. See 
tvalk, V. t, 6, and n., 8 (b) 

The toast, “ Success to fox-hunting, and the puppy walk’ 
era of England.” Field, Aug. 27, 1887. (Encyc. Diet.) 

7. In ornith. ; (a) A bird of terrestrial but not 
aquatic habits: especially, one of the Gallinm: 
correlated with percher, wader, and swimmer, 
(b) A bird which belongs to the perching group, 
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pie waiHng gmOeman, who wears ablue surtout clean 
opllar, imd white trousers lor half an. hour, ana then 
shrinks into his worn-out scanty clothes. 

Ditkena, Sketches, Scenes, zL 
WaUdlig lady, an actress who fills parts analogous to 
those taken by the walking gentleman.— WaiUng Sta- 
tioner. See stotioner.-~- walking toad. Same os not- 


Ig-beam (w4'king-bem), ». Inmaeh. See 
beam. 2 (i). 

walking-cane (wfi'king-kan), n. Originally, a 
walking-stick made of some variety of cane ; 
hence, in common use, a walking-stick of any 
sort. See cane^. 

walking-dress (wfi-'king-dres), n. A dress for 
the street ; especially, at the present time^ such 
a^ dress for women, as distinguished from a 
dinner-dress, an evening-dress, etc. 

walking-fan (wd-'king-fan), w. A fan of great 
size, with a handle about 18 inches long, car- 
ried out of doors to screen the face from the 
rays of the sun. Compare the quotation. 

Nurae. My fan, Peter. 

Mercutio. Oood Peter, to hide her face ; for her fan 'b 
the fairer face— 

Nurae, Peter, take my fan, and go before, and apace. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 112, 232. 

waUdng-fem (wfi'king-f^rn), n. A small tufted 
evergreen fern, CampiosorusrhisophyUtts, native 
of eastern North America, having the fronds 


wall 

walking-ticket (wd'king-tik^et), n. An order 
to leave ; dismissal. [Colloq.] 
walking-twig (wfi'kiug-twig), n. Same as 
walking-stick, 2. See stick-bug, 1, and walking- 
straw. 

Walki^-tyrant (wfi'king-ti^rant), n. A South 
American tyrant-flycatcher, Machetomis rixosa 
(formerly Vhrysolophus ambulans, whence the 
book-name), it is a strong form, with long l)iU and 
stout legs, apparently belonging to the twnlopterine sec- 




Walking-fern (Camptosorus rhiKophytlus). 
a, frond. 


but which, when on the ground, advances by 
moving one foot after the other, instead of 
both together ; a gradient or gressorial as dis- 
tinguished from a saltatorial bird. — 8. pi. In 
entom., the ambulatory orthopterous insects of 
the family Phasmulm; the phasmids or walking- 
sticks. Gressoria, — 9t. That with which one 

walks ; a foot ; a leg. 

And with them halted down 

<Prond of his fitrength) lame Mulciber, his walkers quite 
mis^wn, 

But made him tread exceeding sure. 

Chapman, Iliad, xx. 86. 
Double walker, a fanciful name for an amphisbaBiiian.— 
Walker I or Hookey Walker I a slang ejaculation of in- 
credulity uttered wheif a person tells a story which one 
believes to be false or gammon. ” Various problematical 
explanations have been offered. [Slang, Eng.] 


“Ooand buyit [a prize turkey].” 
the boy. “No, no,** said 


* WaVC’er ! ” exclaimed 

* I am in earnest.” 

, Christmas Carol, v. 

Walkors* (flay, fullers' earth.— Walkers’ earth, fullers’ 
earth. The use of the word walker for fuller has now 
become obsolete in England, but a certain unctuous va- 
riety of fullers’ earth found in the Lower Ludlow bods, in 
Wales, appears to he sometimes provincially designated 
both as walkers* earth and as dye-earth. 

"W alker cell. See cell, 8. 
walker tariff. See uriff. 
walking (w&'king), n. K ME. walkynge; ver- 
bal n. of walk, o.j If. The act or process of 
fulling cloth. — 2f. A mode or manner of be- 
having or living. 

He confessed his faulte, and promised better walking. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 292. 

8. The act of one who or that which walks. 

1 will find a remedy for this walking [<. e., in sleep], if 
all the doctors in town can sell It 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ill. 2. 

walking ( wfi'king), p. a. Proceeding at a walk ; 
preceding on foot; not standing still. 

Alas, I am nothing but a multitude 
Of walking griefs. 

Beau, and Ft., Maid’s Tragedy, iiL L 

WaUdng eraae. See erana», L— WalUng dMsgato, 
a member of a trade-union or body of oiyamied laborers 
who visits other organizations and employers in the in- 
terests of his order, voices demands of organised laborers 
. in strikes, etc.— Walldng Ihncnl, a funeral procession 
in which the corpse is oarried by men on foot and the 
mourners follow also on foot [Oolloq. ] —Walking gon- 
ifMnail, an actor who jdays youthful well-dreasea parts 
m small Impoi^nce. 


le puppy walk- heart-shaped or hastate at the base, and taper- 
(Encyc. Diet.) ing above into a slender prolongation, which 
frequently takes root at the apex (whence the 
name). Also walking-leaf. 
walking-fisll (wfi'kmg-flsh), n, l, A fish of the 
family Ophiocephalidm. — 2, A fish of the genus 
Antennarius. — 3. Same as silverftsh, 6. 
walking-foot (wd.^king-ffit), n. A foot or leg 
fitted for walking; an ambulatory leg: in 
Crustacea, correlated with jaw-foot and 8Wim>- 
ming-foot. See cuts under Astaens and endopo- 
dite, 

walldbag-leaf (wfi'king-lef), n. l. Same as 
walking-fem . — 2. An orthopterous insect of 
the family Phasmtdm, belonging to Phyllium or 
some closely allied genus. The body is flat, the aii- 
tonnseare short, the logs have broad leaf-like expansions; 
the female wing-covers are laxg^ and veined like leaves, 
which they closely resemble. The females are usually 
wingless, while the males generally ixjssess large wings, 
but lack wiiig-covers or tegmina. Also called leaf -insect. 
Sec cut under Phyllium, and compare walking-stick, 2. 

walking-papers (wfi'kiiig-pa^p6rz), n. pi. A 
dismiBsal. 

walking-staff (wfi^ing-Bt&f), n. A stafi* used 
for assistance in walking, especially such a 
staff longer than the ordinary walk- 
ing-stick or -cane. ' ' 

walking-stick (wfi'king-stik), n. 1 . 

A stick prepared for use as an as- 
sistance in walking, differing from 
the staff (compare pilgrim^ s staff, 
under pilgrim, and bourdon^) in be- 
ing generally shorter and lighter. 

Walking-sticks were especially in fashion 
os part of the costume of a man of ele- 
gance toward the close of the seventeenth 
and in the eighteenth century. The length 
of 8 feet or somewhat less has generally 
been maintained, but temporary fashion 
has favored much longer ones, and at times 


Walking-tyrant {Machetomts rixosa). 

tion of the family. It is of a brownish-olive color, oe- 
neatli bright-yellow, tho wings and tall brown, the latter 
with yellowish tip, and a crown with a median scarlet 
crest. It is 71 inches long, and Inhabits the plains of 
Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Venezuela. 

walking-wheel (wfi'klng-hwol), n. l. A cyl- 
inderwhich is made to revolve about an axle by 
the weight of men or animals climbing by steps 
either its external or its internal periphery, be- 
ing employed for the purpose of raising water, 
grinding com, and various other operations for 
which a moving power is required. See tread- 
wheel. — 2. A pedometer. E, H. Knight, 
walk-millt (wak'mil), n. [< ME. walk-mylne; < 
walk + mill^.'] A fulling-mill. 

Hys luddokkys [loins] thay lowke like walk-mylne 
Tw 


clogges. 


Tuwneley Mysteries, p. SIS. 


The Clothiers in Flanders, by the flatnesse of their rluers, 
cannot make WaUcmilles for tlieir clothes jcloths]. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 168. 


walk-out (wAk'out), n. A laborer's strike. 
[Colloq., U. 8.1 

walk-oyer (wfik'o^vfir), n. In sporting, a race 

cars, who, I 


has required them to be carried by women. 

Tliey are sometimes carried so light and 
limber as to be rather for amusement and 
occupation of the hands than for support. 

Compare cana^, 4. 

2. Any one of the slender-bodied 
species of the gressorial orthopte- 
rous family Phasmidse; a stick-bug ; 
a specter. The common walking-stick 
of the eastern United States is Diapherome- 
ra femorata. See also cut under Phasma, 
and compare walking-leaf, 2.— Walklng- 
■tlok palm. Seepalm». 

walking-straw (wfi'king-strft), n. WAjking-stick 
A kind of walking-stick, the large 
Diura or Cyphocrana titan, 6 or 8 
inches long, a native of New South Wales. 

waUdng-SWOrd (wft'king-sdrd), n. Same as 
city sword (which see, imaer city). 


ill which but one contestant appears, who, being 
obliged to go ovt^r tho cour8e,.may walk instead 
of running; also, the winning of such a race; 
hence, figuratively, an easy victory; success 
gained without serious opposition. [Colloq.] 

“ That 's the bay stallion there,” said one man to m& ns 
ho pointed to a racer, “ and he 's never been l)caten. It 's 
his walk-over. " The Century, XXXVIII. 408. 

walkyr (wol'kir), «. Same as valkyr. 

walkyxian (wol-kir'i-an), a. [< walkyrie + -an.'\ 
Same as valhyrian. 

walkyrie (wol-kir'i), w. [ME., < AS. wseleijrie 
= Icel. valkyrja: see valkyr.’] 1. Same as val- 
kyr. — 2f. A wise woman; a fate-reader. 

As the sage sathrapas that sorsory coutho ; 

Wychez A walkyriea wonnen to that sale [hall |. 

Alliterative Poems (e(Si. Morris), IL 1077. 

walD (wAl), n. [< ME. wal, walls, < AS. wcmI, 
uwall, a rampart of earth, a wall of stone, s= 
OS. wal = OFries. wal == D. wal = MIlGr. wal, 
G. wall = Sw. vail = Dan. void, wall, = W. gwal, 
rampart, < L. vallum, an earthc'n wall or ram- 
part set with palisades, a row or line of stakes, 
a wall, rampart, fortification, < rallus, stake, 

E ale, palisade, circuravallation. From the same 
I. source are ult. E. vallate, rallation, cireum- 
vallation, etc. The native AS. w'ord for ‘wall* 
is wah: see waw’i. The L. word for a defen- 
sive stone wall is murus: see mure^.] 1. A 
work or structure of stone, brick, or other ma- 
terials, serving to inclose a 8i)ace, form a divi- 
sion, support siiperincumhcnt weight, or afford 
a defense, shelter, or security. Specifically (a) 
One of the iipHght inclosing sides of a building or a room. 

And the Helyngo of here Houses, and the Wou>es and the 
Dores ben alle of Wode. MandevUle, Travels, p. 247. 

If the toaUs of their [Assyrian palaces’) apai’tments had 
not been wainscot«>d with alabaster slaiis. we should never 
have been able to truce their form witli anything like 
certainty. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 161. 

(fr) A solid and permanent Inclosing fence of masonry, as 
around a field, a garden, a park, or a town. 

2. A rampart ; a fortified enceinte or banicr: 
oft(3n in the plural. See cuts under ehemiu-de- 
ronde, fortificatimi, and retaining wall. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

fr., Hen. V., Hi. L 2. 


wall 

8. Something which resembles or siiggests a 
wall: aS; a wall of armed men; a wall of fire. 

Within XMMwaitdfLeOi 
There is a soul eounts thee her creditor. 

Shdk,, K. John, iii. 8. 20. 
CompsM’cl round by the blind vhUI of night 

Ttnaymmi Enoch Arden. 

4. A defense ; means of security or protection. 

They were a wall unto ut both by night and day, all the 
while we were with them keeping the aheep. 

1 Sam. XXV. 10. 

6, In miming^ one of the surfaces of rock be- 
tween which the vein or lode is inclosed; the 
country, or country rook, adjacent to the vein. 
See vein, if the vdin ia, aa is uaually the caae, inclined 
at an angle, the wall which ia over the miner'a head, or 
overhanga him, la called the hanging wall; that which ia 
under him, the fooUtoall, In coal-mininff the rock adia> 
cent to the bed ot coal which ia being worked ia called the 
fitqf or the Jhor, according aa it ia above or beneath, and 
thla ia the caae whettier the atrata be horizontal or in- 
iflined at an angle. The walla of a vein ore called in aome 
narta of England the ehmki. 

6. In her,f a bearing having some resemblance 
to a wall, usually embattled, it generally coven 
a large part of the eaoutcheon, and the line of divlalon 
between it and the field may be beiidwiae, or bendwlae 
ainiater. It ia, therefore, a division of the field by an em- 
battled or crenelle line, the lower part being masoned, 
and having uaually an arched doorway repreaented in it. 

7. In anat, and sooL, a paries; an extended in- 
vesting or containing structure or part of the 
body: as, a neD-wall; the walls of fho chest or 
abdomen: generally in the plural. — 8. In cor- 
als, the proper outer investment of the vis- 
ceral chamber, whether of a single corallum or 
of a single corallite of a compound corallum. 
Hard stnioturca upon the inaide of the wall are the eiido- 
theca; upon the outside, the exotheca. The condition of 
the wall varies greatly: it is pervious, as in the Perfttratn^ 
or impervious, as in the Aparota; smooth, or variously 
coatate, striate, etc. ; and it may be indlatlnguishably 
united with the ctenenchyme, or replaced more or leas 
completely by the epitheca. 

9. name as wall-knot.-^‘jBxi6gv wall Barae as 
bridgei, n., 4.— Oountefsoarp, dwarf, grout wall 
Bee the qualifying words.— Hanging Will, in mining, 
that wall ot the vein or lode whTchls over the miner's 
head while he ia working, the vein being supposed to 
have a decided underlay. The opposite wall ia the foot- 
wall. If the vein la perfectly vertical, tliere is neither 
hanging wall nor foot-wall, and the two walla are then 
distinguished by reference to the points of the compaas. 
Also called hanging aide.— Bead Wall. See head,-- 
Hollow wall, a double wall with a vacant space between 
the two faces.— Mask- wall. See titaaks.^ Hodlam par- 
tition, porpondwalL See the qualifying words.— Flintll 
of a wait Bee tdinfA— Retaining wait Swretainirw, 
—Btralfiit onda and walla. See atrui^Af i.— The wall, 
the right or privilege of passing next the wall when en- 
countering another person or persons in the street : a 
right valued in old-fashioned atreets with narrow side- 
walks or no footpath, aa giving a safer or more cleanly 
passage : used also in the phrase to give or take the wall, 

9pa. Signor Cavalero Danglatero, I must haue the wall. 
I doe protest, hadst thou not enforst it, I had not 
regarded it ; but since you will needs haue the wall. Ho 
take the pains to thrust you into the kennel. 

Heywood, If you Know not me, i. 

To drive to the wall See dries.— To goto tbe wall, 

to be pushed to one side ; succumb to rivals or to the pres- 
sure of circumstances.— To liaag by tbo Wall, to liaug 
up neglected ; hence, to remain unused. 

All the enrolled penalties 

Which have, like unsoour’d armour, hung hy the wall. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 171. 
To pmb or thruat to the wall, to force to give place ; 
crush by superior power. 

Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrutt to the 
wall Shak., B. and J., i. 1. 20. 

To takO the wall of. See the wall (altove) and fairs.— 
TnpOiOidal wall, a retaining wall, upright where it 
comes against the bank, but with a sloping face.— Yltrl- 
flOdwalL Seerifr(/tea.— Wall-barloy. Same as sguir- 
rslfaif.— Wall-teotn. Same as motor teeth (which see, 
under foot A). (Bee also jMtty-wall. training-wtM.) 
WalU (wftl), V, t r< ME. waltey wallen, wall, sur- 
round with walls. J 1. To inclose with a wall 
or as with a wall ; f uruisb with walls : as, to wall 
a city. 

Certes the Kyag of Thebea Amphlomi, 

That witli his syngyng walled that citee. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, L 13. 
Tills flesh which walla about our life. 

Shak., Bich. 11., Hi. 2. 167. 

8. To defend by walls; fortify. 

The terror of his name that vnUla us in 
From danger. Denham, 

3. To obstruct or hinder as by a wall. 

On either hand thee there are squadrons pitch'd, 

To wall thee from the liberty of flk^t. 

firAoJir.,rHen.VI.,lv. 2.24. 

4. To fill up with a wall. 

The ascent (to the mosque of Sultan Hasaan] was by sev- 
eral ateps, which are broken down, and the door wall d up. 

Poooeke, Hesoriptloa of the East, 1. 81. 

6. In JSng, university slang^ same as gate. 

To gate or wall a refractory student 

JfoemOtoa'f Hkg., IX. 222. 
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To wall a rope, to make a wall-knot on the end of a 

rope. 

wall^ (wdl), V, i, [< ME. waUen^ < AS. weaJlan 
(pret. wedlf pp. weaUeu), boil, well^as OS. wallan 
= OFries. walla s= D. waUen s OH0. WiUlan as 
MHO. G. wallen ss Icel. vella (pret. val) as Goth. 
'^wallan (not recorded), boil, well. Hence ult. 
well^ (a secondary form of waV^)y waU\ n., well^y 
n., ftJttWopi, etc.] 1. To boll. Bay , — 2. To 
well, as water; spring. AlUteraUve Poems 
E T S.), i 365. 

wall^ (wkl), n, [< ME. walle^ < AS. *weaU (sa 
OFries. waUa\ a welL < weallan^ boil, well: see 
walU^, V,, and cf. wellX, w.] A spring of water. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Amyd the toure a walle dede sprynge, 

That never is drye but emynge. 

Meligioua Poema, XV. Cent {HalliweU,) 

wallet (wAl), n, [Also waule; also erroneously 
whaUf whalj whale, whaul (chieflv in comp.); < 
Icel. vagi as 8w. vagel, a wall in the eyOf a sty on 
the eye ; prob. a particular use of Icel. vagi, a 
beam, as Sw. vagel as Norw. vagi, a roost, perch. 
Hence, in comp., walleye,^ A disease of the 
eyes : same as walleye, 

Oeil de ohevre, a whall, or ouer-white eye ; an eye full 
of white spots, or whose apple seems diulded by a streake 
of white. Cotgrave, 1611. 

walla, wallah (woPa), n. [Anglo-Ind.] A 
doer; a worker; a dealer; an agent; a keeper; 
a master; an owner; hence, an inhabitant; a 
man; a fellow: as, a punka-traf/a; a Hooghly 
walla. It is sometimes applied to things. 

An inferior type of vessel, both as regards coal-stow- 
age, speed, endurance, and seaworthiness, has been built. 
These ** canal wallaha,*’ as they are sometimes called, are 

S uite unfitted for the voyage round the Cape, and, should 
[le iSuezJ canal be blocked by war or accident, they 
would be practically useless in carrying on our Eastern 
trade. Scimee, XII. 157. 

Ohloken-wallA. See ehiekens. - Competition walla, a 

member of the civil service who has received his appoint- 
ment under the competitive system introduced in 1856, 
as opposed to one appointed under the older system of 
influence and Interest ; a colloquial and Jiybrid term. 
wallaba(woPflrhk),r^ [Guiana name (f).] See 
JSperua, 

wallaby (woPa-bi), n, [Also wallahee, whalla- 
hee; from an Australian name.] A general na- 
tive name of the smaller kangaroos of Austra- 
lia, especially those of the genera Malmaturus 
and Petrogale; a rock-kangaroo. 

''What does your lordship suppose a wallaby to be?” 
*‘Why, a half-caste, ot coarse.” ” A wallaby, my lord, is 
a dwan kaiigai'oo." Contemporary Jtev., LIII. 3. 

On tha wallaby, on the wallaby track, out of work ; 
in search of a Job : the wallaby being proverbially shy and 
elusive. [Slang, Australia. ]— WaUacy aoaoia or wattle, 
an Australian shrub. Aeacia rigena, having in place of 
leaves linear phyllodia 2 or 8 inches long.— Wallaby- 
bnelL an Australian evergreen shrub, Beyeria viaooaa, ot 
the Buphorbiacem ; also, other species ot the genus.— 
WallaDy*4prai8, Danthmia penicUltUa ot Australia. 
WaUa!(M^ line. See llne^, 

WallacK Wallack (woPak), n. [< G. Wallach, 
from a Slav, term represented by Pol. Wlovh, 
an Italian, Woloeh, a Wallach. oerv. Vlah, a 
Wallach. = Bohem. Vlach, an Italian, ss OBulg. 
Vlahu, a Wallach. also a shepherd; ult. < OHG. 
walk (ss AS. wealh), a forever, a Teut. term 
applied on one side to the Slavic neighbors of 
the Germans, and on the other to the Celtic 
neighbors of the Saxons: see further under 
Welsh,'] 1 . A member of a race in southeastern 
Europe: see Rumanian. — 2. The language of 
theWallachs; Rumanian. 

Also Walach, 

Wallachian (wo-la'ki-an), a, and n. [< Wal- 
lochia (< Wallach) + -«m.] I, a. Pertaining to 
Wallaonia, formerly one of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and now a part of the kin^om of 
Rumania; of or pertaining to the Waflaohs.— 
Wallachian rye. see ryei, i.— Wallachian ihcep, a 


imBar 



variety of the domeatio sheep, Oris aries, having mon- 
ibund in pai^ of western 
I, whence also called 


strously long twisted horns. 

SRstem and southern Europe, 


mud in 

Asia and east 
Cretan aheep. 

n, H. Same as WaUach, Also called Ro- 
manese. 

Also Walachian, Flack, 

Wallaok, n. See WaUach. 
wall-arcade (waPfir-kad'), n. An arcade used 
as an ornamental dressing to a wall. See out 
in next column. 

wallaroo (wol-a-r50> n. [Australian.] A na- 
tive name of some of the great kangaroos, as 
Macropus rohustus, P. L. Sdater, 
wall-bearixig (wari^^ing), n. In mack., a 
bearing which reoeivoi a shaft as it enters or 
psses t^i^ a wall, it hat a easing of cari-lron 
built into tkOwiHtoprotoet the bearing mpport the 
masonry abova It. iriiUe the bottom f oemt a bedplate for 
the jdombar-hlw^ Alto oalled wag-besB. B,B,EnighL 


Wall-arcade, end of the lath century, St. Julien de Brioude, De- 
partment of Haute-X.olre (Auvergne), Prance. (From Viollet-le-Duc's 
** Diet, de I’Architecture.^*) 

wall-bird (wfi.Pb6rd). n. The beam-bird, or 
spotted flycatcher, Muscicapa grisola. Also 
wall-plat. [Local, British.] 
wall-DOZ (wd.Pboks), n. 1. Same as wall-hear- 
ing, — 2. A box set into a wall for the recep- 
tion of letters for the post. Encyc. Diet, 
wall-clamp (wd.Pklamp), n, A brace or tie to 
hold together two walls, or the two parts of a 
double wall. E. H, Knight. 
wall-clock (wd.Pklok), n. A clock made to be 
hung upon the wall. 

wall-crane (w&Pkran), n. A crane fixed upon 
a wall or column so as to command a sweep 
over a given area, the nearer points being 
reached by an overhead traveler: used in 
foundries, forges, etc. E, H, Knight. 
wall-creeper (wAPkr6^p6r), w. Any bird of 
the family Certhiidm and subfamily Tichodro- 
minsB, of which there are several species. The 
best-known is TicJtodroma muraria of Europe, 
also called spider -catcher. See cut under Ti- 
chodroma, 

wall-crees (w&Pkres), n. A plant of the genus 
Arahis, particularly those outside of the section 
Turritis, the tower-mustard ; rock-cress, a white- 
flowered apecies, A. albida, a dwarf hardy plant, has been 
much ouluvated ; also the allied A, alpina, and with little 
merit A. proourrena. A. blepharophylla of Oalifomia is 
desirable for its rose-purple flowers. The species when 
ornamental are suited to rook-work, but many are of a 
weedy character. 

wall-^esk (wftPdesk), n. A form of folding 
desk attached to a wall at a convenient height 
above the floor. 

wall-drill (w&Pdril), n. See drills. 
walled^ (wftld), |>. a, [< ME. walled; < walU- + 
-6<i2.] 1, Provided with a wall or walls; in- 
closed or fortified with a wall; fortified. 

We are bigger In batell, haue a burghe stronge, 

Wele walRt for the werre, watris abonte. 

Deatruetiem^fTroyiJL B. T. 8.), 1. 2121. 

The approach to Trail is a speaking commentary on the 
state of things in days when no one but the lord of a private 
fortress could be safe anywhere within a wallad town. 

B. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 177. 

2. In her. : (a) Accompanied by the appear- 
ance of stone masonry. Thus, a pale waUed is 
flanked on each side with the representation of quoins, as 
if at the corner of a building. The hlaaon should state 
how many of these quoins there are on each side, (h) 
Covered with lines representing or indicating 
stone masonry: noting the field or an ordinary. 
—Walled XdaiiL Same as ri/M-tlain. 
walled^ (w41d), a, [< -ed^.] Having a 

defect in color or form : said of the eye. [Col- 
loq. or provincial.] 

A man with a red goatee, • . . rather tmderalsed, and 
with one eye a little laoltod. • 

B. BggleaUm, The Centniy, XXXV. S46. 

waU-engilie (w&l'en^jin), n. An engine fas- 
tened to a wall. It is generally a vertical engine and 
is used for driving shafting or fnnushing a supply of feed- 
water to a boiler. B, B, KtUghL 

(wfi'lAr), fi. [< late ME. waXtare; < 

4* -eri.J One who builds walls. 
wmller^(wft^lto), n. [<ira28 4--erl.] OnewJio 
boils salt, takes it out of the leads, etc. 


WaUnlui 


WftUnllia (wo^lfi'ri^in), a. 
def.) + •*»•*•!! 


-- , [< WttBer (see 

PerUbuiw to or SBSooisted vith 
A. Waller (dfed 186S), an English phrsiolM^t. — 
WallMlaa Miwiimtuin. See asgenmuSm,-^W9Xi»ri- 
an m regard to degeneration In nervea, where- 

by the degeneration followa the course of the impulses in 
the affectM fibers toward either the center or the periph- 
ery. '^WaUWllflll notlllHlf ^e method of identif^ng 
nenre-fibers by their degeneration at one point following 
section at anwher. 

wallet (woret), n. [< ME. walet, walettCt po8> 
sibly a transposition or corruption of watelf a 
bag : see wattle* For a similar transposition, of. 
ne^ for needle,’} 1, A long bag with a slit in 
the middle, and space for tne contents at the 
two ends: a form familiar in silk knitted 
purses, and revived for larger bags for women’s 
use. 

His vfaM lay bifom him on his lappe. 

Chauatr, Oen. ProL to C. T., 1. 686. 

A Wallet, . . . O. BisAc, i. bis saccus, a double saoke or 
bsgge. Mineheu, 1617. 

As an Instance of another form of the uwiisf — and that 
a very old one— may I mention the little triangular piece 
of stuff, something like a bag, that is suspended from be- 
hind the left shoulder of a Junior barrister's gown as now 
worn ? . . . about eight or nine Inches in length, and di- 
vided by a slit at the bottom into two compariments, one 
of which is open and the other enclosed and capable of 
holding small articles. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 78. 

2t. Anything protuberant and swagging. Com- 
pare wattle. 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd like bulls, whose throats had hanging at 'em 
WaUeta of fiesh? Shak,, Tempest, lii. 3. 46. 

3. A flat bag of leather, with a flap, or a hinged 
opening with a clasp, at the top : used for tools, 
etc., or in a small size for carrying coin on the 
person. 

The wallet, or tool-bag, is generally supplied with the 
machine Lbicycle or tricycle]. 

Bury and HUlier, Cycling, p. 432. 

4. A pocketbook, especially a large one for 
containing papers, bank-notes laid flat and not 
folded, and the like. — 5. A small kit carried 
by anglers, a wallet generally includes thread and 
needles, awl, waxed ends, shoemakers* wax, a few hob- 
nails, coarse and fine twine, a pair of small pliers, a file, 
a spring-balance to weiffh fish, court-plaster, shellac var- 
nish, prepared glue, boned linseed-oil, etc. 

6. In her,y a bearing representing a scrip. See 
Wallet open, in her,, a bearing representing a 
scrip with the mouth open, usually having a sort or flap 
or cover turned back. 

walleteert (wol-e-ter'), n. [< wallet + -ecr.] 
One who bears a wallet; hence, a traveler on 
foot; a pilgrim. Toilet, (Jodrell,) 

walletfcu (wol'et-ftil), n. As much as a wallet 
contains ; a purseful. 

Wedden hure for hnre welthe and wisshen on the niorwc 
That hus wyf were wex, other a watel-ftU of nobles. 

Piere Plowman (C), xl. 269. 

wallejre (wflri), n, [Early mod. E. waule eye; 
a bacK-formation from wml-eyed,} 1. An eye 
in a condition in which it presents little or 
no color, the iris being light-colored or white, 
or opacity of the cornea being present ; also, 
this condition itself. 

Olauciolua, An horse with a waule eye, 

Coopar’a Theaaurua. 

' 2. Divergent strabismus, in which the white 
of the eye is conspicuous.— 8. A large staring 
eye, as of some Ashes. — 4. A wall-eyed fish. 
Especially— (a) A pike-perch (which see), (h) Tlie ale- 
wife, or wall-eyed herring, (c) A surf-flsh, Holeonotua ar- 
gewieua, [California.] 

wall-eyed (wfirid), a, [Formerly waule-eyedj 
whaUe^f whaule-j whall-eyed (also wkallf etc., 
separately), prob. < leel. vald-eypthr, a corrup- 
tion of vagUeygrf wall-eyed, said of a horse, 
< vaglf a disease of the eye, 4* eygthr, eyed, < 
augay eye: see wall^ and eye^,} 1. Having a 
walleye or walleyes, as a horse. 

Walking would be twenty times more genteel than such 
a paltry conveyance, as Blackberry was and the 

colt wanted a tail. Qoldamith, Vicar, x. 

2. Showing much of the white of the eye; 
having a large staring or glaring eye: as, the 
watt-eyedpike. See ^ke^y and cut xmdeT pike- 
perch, — 8. See the quotation. [Provincial.] 

Any work irregularly or ill done is called a watt-eyed 
Job. It is applied also to any very irregular action. 

HaUiweU, 

4. Glaring; fierce; threatening. 

This is ... the vilest stroke 
That ever wall-ayed wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Shak,, K, John, iv. 8. 46i. 

W^-md iMKrisg, the alewife or walleye. 

Wall-xeni ( wfil'f em), n, A small evergreen fern , 
Pohtpodium vutgare, which grows on cliffs or 
walla. Bee po^fpoay. 



Wallflower (Chetranthus 
Chetri). 


See 

See 
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wallflower (wfiPflou^Ar), n, 1. An old favor- 
ite garden flower and pot-plant, Cheiranthus 
Cheiriy native in south- 
ern Europe, where it 
grows on old walls, 
cliffs, and the sides of 
quarries. The flowers have 
four petals, with a spreading 
limb on long claws, colored 
a deep-orans^ or in culti- 
vation varying from pale- 
yellow to deep-red, are clus- 
tered in short racemes and 
are sweet-scented. It Is 
grown in many varieties, 
classed as single and double 
biennials and double peren- 
nials. It grows by prefer- 
ence upon walla forming 
there an enduring bush, but 
may be planted on rocky 
banka ana is also one of the 
finest of border-plants. It 
formerly shared the name of 
haart'a-ecute ; and in western 
England a dark-red variety 
is called bleeding-heart. A 
common name also is gilly- 
JUymr, or. for distinction, 
wall-gUlyjlower, The name 
is extended to other species of the genus and to some spe- 
cies of Eryaimum. 

2. A man or woman who, at a ball or party, sits 
by the wall, or looks on without dancing, either 
from choice or from being unable to dance or to 
obtain a partner. [Colloq.] 

I believe there are men who have shown as much self- 
devotion in carrying a lone toaU-ftower down to the suppor- 
table as ever saint or martyr in the act that has canonized 
his name. O. W, Holmes, Professr)!*, vi. 

Native wallflower of Australia, Pultenaa daphnoidea, 
of the Leguminoam.—Weeteini wallflower of the U nited 
States, Eryaimum aaperum, a plant found in Ohio, and 
more commonly westward, with orange -yellow flowers of 
the size of and like those of the wallflower, 
wall-firuit (wM'frSt), n. Fruit which, to be 
ripened, must be planted against a wall, 
wall-gecko (wd.rgek^o), n. A gecko, especially 
Platydactylus muralift of southern Europe, 
wall-germander (wal'jdr-man^'^d^r), n. 
Teucrium, 

wall-jdll3rflower (w&r jini-flou-^^r), w. 

wallflower, 

wall-grenade (wfirgre-nad^), n, A bombshell 
somewhat larger than the hand-grenade . it was 
thrown by hand from the rampart of a fortification, or 
from a small mortar called a hand-mortar. 

wall-hawkweed (wfil'hfik^wed), n. A Euro- 
pean bawkweed, Hieracium murormriy often 
growing on walls. Also Frerich or golden lung- 
wort. 

wallkick (w&rhik), n. The lesser spotted 
woodpecker, Picus minor, Montagu. See hivlc- 
wall. [Local, British.] 

walling^ (wfi-'ling), n, [< wall^ + -ing^.} 1, 
Walls collectively; materials for walls. 

Tlio general character of the Koman walling Is described 
in Hartshorn's essay *'Porchester Castle.” 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 323. 
2. In mininffy the brick or stone lining of a 
shaft; steinmg — nzy walling, walling without the 
use of mortar or cement. 

walling^ (w&'ling), n. [Verbal n. of wall^, v.] 
The act of boiling; a boiling. Grose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The walling or making of salt Ac. 

Record Soc. Lancaahire and Cheshire, XI. 114. 

wall-ink (wAl'ingk), n. The brook-lime, Ve- 
ronica Beccabungay a creeping plant of wet 
places in the northern Old world. [Scotland 
and Ireland: in the latter sometimes well-ink,} 
Wallis's theorem. See theorem. 
wall-knot (w&rnot),7j. [Formerly also wale- 
knot.} NauUy a large knot made on the end 
of a rope by interweaving the strands in a par- 
ticular manner. 

wall-less (wfi,l'les),o. [<walP'V-1sH8.} Having 
no wall. 

The blood was poured into toall-leaa lacunie. 

HuaUy, Anat. Invert., p. 288. 

wall-lettuce (w&l'let^is), n. A European let- 
tuce, Lactuca (Prenanthes) muralis. 
wall-light (wAPlit), n. A bracket or girandole 
for candles or lamps. 

wall-lizard (wd.Pl]z^ard), n. 1. A gecko; any 
lizard of the family O'ecconida, See GecconidWy 
and cuts under gecko and Platydactylus , — 2. A 
common European lizard, Lacerta muralis. 
wall-lonse (wikPlous), n. The bedbug, Cimex 
lectularius (Acantha Ucttttaria). See cut un- 
der hug, 

wall-moss (w&Pmds), n. 1. The yellow wall- 
liohen, Parmelia parietaria , — 2. The stone- 
crop or wall-pepper, Sedtm acre. Britten and 
BoUand. [Prov. Eng.] 


wallow 

wall-net (w&Pnet), n. A vertical net forming 
the wall of an inclosed space, as of a pouno- 
net. See cut under potma-n^f. 

wall-newt (wftPnut), n. Same as wall-lizard. 
The toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt. 

Shak., Lear, ill. 4. 136. 

Walloon (wo-l5n'), n. and a. ^ [< F. Walton, 

< OF. Wallon, Walon, Gualon (also Wallin), < 
ML. Wallusyli, Gallusy a Gaul, Celt; of. Gaul^, 
Welsh,} I, n, 1. A member of a people found 
chiefly in southern and southeastern Belgium, 
also in the nei^boring parts of France, and in a 
few places in Khonish Prussia near Malmedy. 
They are descended from the ancient Bolgee, 
mixed with Germanic and Roman elements. — 
2. In America, especially colonial New York, 
one of the Huguenot settlers from Artois, in 
northern France, etc. — 8. A French dialect, 
spoken by the Walloons of Belgium, France, 
etc. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to the Walloons : as, 
the Walloon language. 

wallop^ (woPop), v,i. [< ME. walopen, < OF. 
^waloper, galdper, boil, gallop, < OFlem. walop, 
a gallop; with an element -op, perhaps orig. 
OFlem, op, E. up (cf. the E. dial. var. wall-uj^, 

< OFlem. wallen =s OS. wallan s= AS. wcallan, 
boil, spring forth as water does : see wall^, wettX. 
Cf. gallop^ 1. To boil with a continued bub- 
bling or heaving and rolling of the liquor, ac- 
companied with noise. [Prov. Eng.] 

The yellow flour, bestrew’d and atlr'd with hazte. 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and walloju. rises to the hrini, 

Drinks the dry knobs tnat on the surface swim. 

Joel Barlow, Hasty Pudding, L 

2. To move quickly with great but somewhat 
clumsy effort: gallop, gallop, [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

And he anon to hym com walomng, 

Oenerydea (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3826. 
Swerdez swangene in two, aweltand knyghtez 
Lyes wyde opyiut wolterande one walopande stedez. 

Morte. Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2147. 
She [a seal] wattopped away with all the grace of tri- 
umph. Setdt, Antiquary, xxx. 

wallop^ (woPop), n. [< ME. wallop, walop : see 
the verb.] A quick motion with much agitation 
or effort; a gallop. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Or he wiste, he was war of the white beres, 

Thei went a-wal a wallop as thel wod [mad| semed. 

William ^ Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1770. 


Than the kynge rode formest h; 
for sore hym longed to wite how the 


i-self a grete walop, 
kynge Tradllyuaunt 
Merlin (B. K T. B.), IL 238. 


hym contened. 

wallop^ (woPpp), V. t. [Origin obscure; per- 
haps a particular use of wallops. It is appar. 
confused with tvale^, whale^. There is an ab- 
surd notion that the verb is derived from the 
name of Bir John Wallop, an ancestor of the 
Earl of Portsmouth, Knight of the Garter, who 
in Henry VIII.’s time distinguished himself by 
walloping the French.] 1. To castigate; beat 
soundly; drub; thrasn. [Slang.] 

My father is an engineer’s labourer, and the first cause 
of my thieving was that he kept me without gruo, and 
walloped me. 

Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Poor, I. 468. 
2. To tumble over; dash down. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

wallop^ (woPqp), M. [i wallop*i, r.} A severe 
blow. [Blangj 

walloper^ (woPqi>-Ar), n, [< wallops + -er^.} 
A pot-walloper. ’’ 

walloper^ (woPpp-6r), n. [Also wol lover; < wal- 
lopl‘'t + -crl.] dhe who or that whicii wallops. 
[Slang.] —Cod- walloper, a cod-fishing vessel. (Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts.] 

walloping (woPop-iiig), a. Great; bouncing. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

wallow^ (wol '6), V. [Early mod. E. also walow ; 

< ME. walowen, walewen, walwert, welwen, wallow, 

< AS. wealwian, roll round, = Goth, walwjan, 
wallow, roll, = 1 j. volvere, roll (whence ult. E, 
volute, voice, devolve, etc.).] I. intrans, 1. To 
roll; tumble about. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Mi Witte is waste nowe in wede, 

I walowe, 1 walkc, nowe woo is me. 

York Playa, p. 421. 

He walweth and he turneth to and fro. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's 1'ale, 1. 229. 
There saw I our (peat galliasses tost 
Upon the wattovdng waves. 

Chapman, Monsieur D'Olive, il. L 
Through the deep milf of the chimney wide 
Wallowa the Yule-log*s roaring tide. 

Lowall, Vision of Sir Launfal, ii., ProL 

2. To roll the bodv in sand, mire, water, or 
other yielding substance. 
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The fymbe . . . folowetb them with equal paie although 
they make neuer such haste wvth full wynd* and sailes, 
and walowth on euery syde and about the shyppe. 

/t Eden^ tr. of Qouzalus Oviedus (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 281). 

Part huge of bulk, 

Wailtywmn unwieldy, enormous In their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. MUtont ]\ L., vii. 411. 

The name of the slough was Despond. Here, therefore, 
they wallowed for a time, being grievously bedaubed witii 
the dirt. Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

3. To |)1unge into some course or condition ; 
dwell with satisfaction in, addict one’s self to, 
or remain in some way of life or habit, espe- 
cially a scoisual or vicious one. 

Pale death oft spares the wretched wight : 

And woiindetli you, who wallow in delight. 

0. WhetHtonef Ketnembraiico of (lascoigne. 

H.t tran8. To roll. 

He walewide a greet stoon to the doro of the birlel, and 
wente awei. WycUf, Mat. xxvll. W). 

These swine, that will not leave wallonntig themselves 
in every mire and puddle. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 276. 
wallow^ (word), w. f< wvi//oMd, r.] 1. The act 
of rolling or tumbling, as in sand or mire. 

Wrotholv thei wrythyno and wrystille to-gederz 
With welters and walotoen over with-in those buskez. 

Morte A rthure (B. K. T. 8.X 1. 1142. 
2t. A rolling gait. 

One taught the toss, and one tlie new French wallow; 
His sword-knot this, his cravat that designed. 

Dryden, Epil. to Etherege’s Man of Mode. 

8. A place to wliicdi an animal, as a buffalo, re- 
sorts to wallow; also, the traces of its wallow> 
ing left in the mire. Home localities called by this 
name (notably the “liog- wallows” of the San Joaquin 


Valley, in (^nlifoniia) are on too large a scale to have 
been formed in tills way. Their origin has not been sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

They iiad come to an alkali mud-hole, an old biiffalo- 
wallouf, which had fllled up and was covered with a sun- 
baked cruHt^ that let them through as if they had stepped 
on a trai»-door. T. Mooeevelt, The Century, XXXV. 658. 

4 . Tho alder-tree. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
wallow^ (wol'd), V, I. K ME. wallowen, wele- 
wen, welhen, AS. wealwiaUf wcalowian. 

wealuwian, fade,* wither; perhaps ult. connected 
with welkenj wither: see welk.} To fade away; 
wither; droop. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

The grond stud barrant, widderit dosk or gray, 
Uerbis, flowris, and gerals wallowyt away. 

Qaoin Douglas. 

She had na read a word but twa, 

Till she toallow'i like a lily. 

Qewdie (Child's BfUladi, VITI. 98). 

wallow^ (wol'd), o. [Also Sc. wauchy waugh; < 
ME, waloWf walwhCy walk, < Icel. vd^r, luke- 
warm, insipid. Of. I). wal{i, digest, aversion 
( > walgeUy loathe, turn the stomal) .] Insipid ; 
tasteless. [Prov. Eng.] 
wallower (wol'd-6r), n. [< wallow^ + -cri.] 1. 
One who or thai wliioh wallows. 

Lo, huge heaps of gold. 

And to and fro amidst them a mighty Serpent rolled : 

... I knew tliat the Worm was Fafnir, the Wallower on 
the Oold. WUliam Morrie, Sigurd, 11. 

2. In niech,, same as lantern-wheel, 
wallowing (wol'd-lng), n, [< ME. welwyngcy 
weUmyngo; verbal ii. of walhtv^y v.] The act 
of rolling, as in mire. 

wallowiflil (wol'd-ish), a, [Early mod. E. also 
walowiHhy also contr. walsh ; < wallow^ + -w*l.] 
Insipid; flat; nauseouH. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

In Persia are klne ; . . . their mllke Is walowieh sweet 
Hakluyt'e Voyages, I. 400. 

Poneiile [F.], the Amyrlan citron, a fruit as big as two 
leymoiis, and of a verie good amell, but of a faint-sweet or 
walloujiih taste. Cotgrave. 

As unwelcome to any true conceit as sluttish morsels 
or ^eaUowish potiona to a nice stomack. 

Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Dunce. 

wall-painting (wAl'p&n^ting),n. 1. The paint- 
ing of the surface of a waH or of kindred sur- 
faces, with ornamental designs or ti^uro-sub- 
jects, as a decoration. Such painting is usually 
olassifled as encausHe or as fresco or tempera 
painting.— 2. An example or work of painting 
of this kind. 

wall-paper (wAl'pfi^pdr), n. Paper, usually 
decorated in color, used for pasting on walls 
or ceilings of rooms ; paper-hanmngs. Mmiem 
wall-iutpers are printed from blocks by band or in color- 
prinUiig machines. A great variety of styles are now 
used, including plain papers in single oolors^ striped pat- 
terns, geometrical patterns, and arai>esque, dower, picto- 
rial and con ventinnal. and even comic designs. Laige pic- 
torial papers, with life slsed figures, were popular dfty 
years ago, and are still made In limited quantftiea. The 
atyles also include a variety of surtace-effoots. as satin- 
finish, dockjmpers, and watered, embossed, ana stamped 
patterns. OUding and bronsing are also largely used. 
Cartridge-papers are thick, heavy papers in slnglb colors. 
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Japanese papers include imitations of crape and leather, 
either plain, gilddd, or in patterns. Veneers of wood 
pasted on paper also are used. 

wall-pellitoiT (wAl'pem 9 -rib n. A plant, 
JUirietaria officinalis^ with a diuretic and re- 
frigerant property, conBiderably used in con- 
tinental Europe, especially in domestic prac- 
tice. See peltitory, 

wall-penn^ort ( w41 'pen^i-w6rt), n. See pen- 

nywort (a), 

wall-pepper (wAl'pep^er), n. The stonecrop, 
Sedum acre, an intensely acrid plant formerly 
used as a remedy in scorbutic diseases. See 
stonecrop, 

wall-pie (wArpf), n. Same as walUrue, 
wall-piece (wal'pes), n. A piece of artillery 
prepared for mounting on the wall of a fortress, 
as distinguished from one intended for trans- 
portation from place to place ; especially, of an- 
cient firearms, a light gun, a long musket, or the 
like, mounted on a swivel. 

As muzzle-loaders, ioall-pieeee, on account of the length 
of their barrels, were most difficult to load, so that we 
find more breech-loading wall-pieces than early breech- 
loading amall-armi. IF. IF. Greener, The Qun, p. 01. 

wall-plat (wAl'plat), n, 1. Same as wall-hird, 
— 2. Same as wall-plate, 1, Halliwell, 
wall-plate (wAl'plat), n. l. In building, a tim- 
ber {uaced horizontally in or on a wall, under 
the ends of girders, joists, and other timbers. 
Its function is to insure even distribution of pressures, 
and to bind the wall together. The wall-plate of a roof of 
circular or elliptical plan is called a eurh-plate. See cuts 
under plate, 7, and roqf. 

2, In mining, one of the two long pieces of 
timber which with two short ones (end pieces) 
make up a set in the timbering of a shaft. The 
sets are usuolly from 5 to 6 feet apart, and are themselves 
•upported by the studdles in tho comers of the shaft. 

3. In mach,, a vertical plate at the back of a 
plumber-block bracket, for attaching it to a 
wall or post. JC, Ii, Knight, — 4. A plaque, like 
that of a sconce ; especially, a mirror IVom the 
face of which projects the bracket or arm sup- 
porting a canole. 

wall-podcet (wAl'pok^et), n. A flat pouch or 
receptacle for newspapers or other articles, de- 
signed to be hung upon the wall of a room, 
wall-rib ^Arrib), n. In medieval vaulting, a 
common English name for the longitudinal rib 
at one end of a vaulting-compartment ; an arc 
formoret. in the fully developed style there is no wall 
at the ends of the compartments, but a window filling the 
whole space ; one of the 4 >ther names is therefore to be 
preferred to that of waWrib. 

wall-rock (wAl'rok), n. In mining, the rock 
forming the walls of a vein ; the country-rock. 
Wall-rc^et (warrok^et), n. See rocket^, 
wall-me (wAl'rh), n, A small delicate fern. 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria, growing* on walls and 
cliffs. Also called rue-fern, wall-pie, tentwort, 
and wall-rue spleenwort, 

wall-saltpeter (wArs&lt-pe^ter), n, Nitrocal- 
oite, 

wall-scraper (wA.rskra^p6r), n, A chisel-edged 
tool for scraping down walls preparatory to 
papering. 

Wallsend (wftlz'end), n. A variety of English 
coal extensively used in London : so called be- 
cause originally dug at Wallsend on the Tyne, 
close to the spot where the Boman Wall ended. 

It is of very superior quality for household use, and is 
mined in the district extending from tho Tyne to the 
Wear, and from the Wear to Oastle Eden, and in another 
area about Blsliop Auckland. Tlie most imjportant coid 
in Newcastle district is the ** High main ^ or “ WalU- 
end ” Seam. It is tho highest workable coal, and varies 
from 6 to 6 feet in thickness. 

Hull, Coal-Fields of Ot Brit, 4th ed., p. 274. 

wall-sided ( w&rsl^ded), a. Having sides nearly 
perpendicular, as a ship: opposed to tumble- 
home, 

wall-space (w&rspas), n. In arch,, an expanse 
of wall unbroken by architectural features or 
ornaments; especially, such an expanse con- 
sidered as a feature of design, or as a field 
for decoration in painting, or of any other na- 
ture. 

wall-roleenwort (wAl'splen^wArt), n. Same 
as waD-srue, 

wall-spring (wAl'spring), n. A spring of water 
issuing from stratified rocks, 
wall-t^t (wAl'tent), n. See tent^, 
wall-tooth (wArtflth), n. A large double tooth. 
Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
wsH-tower (w&rtou^Jr), n. A tower built in 
connection with or fffihning an essential port 
of a wall; especially one of the series of tow- 
ers whieh strengrthened the mural fortifica- 
tions of former times, from remote antiquity 
until the advance of artillery oompelled the 
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Wall-tower, x^th century.— Fortifications of Carcasaonne, France. 

(From Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Diet, de rArchitecture.") 

modification of military engineering. See also 
cut under castle, 

wall-tree (wAl'trg), n. In hort., a fruit-tree 
trained upon a wall for the better exposure of 
the fruit to the sun, for utilizing the radiation 
of the heat of the wall, and for protection from 
high winds. 

wall-vase (w&l'vfis), n. In Oriental decorative 
art, a small vase, having one side flat, and with a 
hole near the top by which it can be hung upon 
the wall. In some caaez tho form Is that of half an ordi- 
nary vase having a surface of revolution ; but sometimes 
the form is specially fitted to its purimse, irregular, or even 
fantastic, and m^y be suggested by a draped figure. 

wall-washer (wAl'wosh^dr), n, A plate on the 
end of a tie-rod or tension-rod, and in contact 
with the face of the wall strengthened or sup- 
ported by the rod. These washers are named 
from their shape : as, bonnet-u^osAer, B-washer, 
%inr-washer, Ic, 11, Knight, 

wall-wasp (wAPwosp), n. A wasp that makes 
its nest in walls; specifically, Odynerus mura- 
rius, 

wall-wightt, a. Same as wale-wight. 

Turn four-and-twenty wall-wight men, 

Like storks, in feathers gray. 

The Earl of Mar’e Daughter (GhUd's Ballads, 1. 176). 

wallwort (wdl'w^rt), n, [< ME. walwortc, wal- 
wurt, wallwort, < AS. wealwyrt, < weall, wall, 
•4- wurt, wort.] Tho dwarf elder, or danewort, 
Sambucus Ebulm; sometimes, also, the wall- 
pellitory, Parietaria officinalis; the stonecrop, 
Sedum acre; and the navel wort, Cotyledon Vm- 
bilicus, 

wallyl (wol'i), V, t, [Origin obscure.] To 
cocker; indulge. [Prov. Eng.] 

'Wally® (wol'i), interj. Same as waly^, [Provin- 
cial.] --Wally fa* youl ill luck befall you I 
WaUyfa' you, Willie, 

That ye could nae prove a man. 

Eppie UorHe (Child’s Ballads, VI. 262). 

wallydraigle, wallydraggle (wol ' i^dra -gl, 
-drag-1), n. The younger of a family; a bird 
in the nest; hence, any feeble, ill-grown crea- 
ture. Ramsay, [Scotch.] 

walmti ti* [ME. walm, < AS. ^wealm, wtslm (= 
OHG. walm), lit. a boiling up. < weallan, boil, 
gush forth, as water : see wa0, welP,'] A bub- 
ble in boiling. 

Wyth vlj. walmee that are so felle, 

Hole raryngyng out of belle. 

jr& Cafit^. Ff. iL 88, 1 187. iHaUiweU.) 

walmt, V, i, [< ME. walmen, welmen, boil; < 
walm, n.} To rise; boil up; bubble. 

The wikkid werdiinge that walmed in her dales, ■ 
And 3 lt woU here*after but wisdome it lette. 

Jtiehard the BsdsUtt, ill. Hi. 

walnotet, n. A Middle English form of walnut. 

walnut (wAl'nut), n, [Formerly also wallnut, 
wallnutte; < ME. walnot, walnote, < AS. *wealh- 
hnutu, walhhnutu (ss MD. walnote, D. walnoot 
=s G. walnuss vs Icel. valhnot ss Sw. valndt as 
Dan. valnod),, lit, < foreign nut’ (so called with 
ref. to Italy and France, whence the nut was 
first brought to the Germans and IhiglishVjC 
woalh, foreign (see Welsh), + hnuiu, 'nut, Ot, 
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wM^nut) 1. The froit of the nut-hearing 
tree JugUma regia; also; the tree itself, or its 
wood . The walnut-tree la native from the Cauoaaus and 
Armenia to the monntalna of northern India, and ia ez« 
tenaivety cultivated, and in aome placet naturaliaed, in 
temperate Burope. It growa from 40 to eo or even 100 
feet high, with a * 
maaaive trunk and 
broad apreading 
top» and beara pin- 
nate leavea with 
few amooth leaf- 
lets. It produoea 
the well-known 
aweet-aeeded nnta 
of thia name, in 
America distin- 
guished as EnffHth 
vminuts. These are 
eurrounded with a 
thin, brittle and 
easily separated 
husk. The shell is 
thin in dlfferentde- 
grees,orin the wild 
state thicker. The 

kernel yields some Walnut-tree (Jujpians rtgta). 

00 per cent, of oil, 

which ia largely expressed In France and other parts at 
Europe, as also in Asia. That of the first pressing is used 
for food, like olive-oil, though ranked less highly ; that of 
the second pressing called /Ire-draum, the cake having 
been submitted to noiling water, is more siccative even 
than linseed-oil. and hence ia by aome artists the most 
highly esteemed of all oils ; it la a good lamp-oil, and is 
available for making soft-soap, etc. The whole fruit when 
quite young makes a good pickle. The shell of a large va- 
riety, called double walnut, is used in France for making 
purses^ oases for jewelry, etc. The leaves and the hull 
ef the fruit are used in Europe for various medicinal pur- 
poses. Walnut-wood is light, tough, and handsome, plain 
or with a bur; before the introduction of mahogany it 
was the leading cabinet- wood of Europe, and is still pre- 
otnr " ' 



ferred to all other wood for giinstocks. 

As on a walnot with-oute is a bitter barke. 

Plowman (BX xi. 251. 

I observed . . . many goodly rowes of wall nvUe trees. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 26. 

2. In the United States, frequently, same as 
black walnut and rock-walnut (the fruit, the 
tree, or its wood). See below. — 3. In parts 
of New York, New England, and some other lo- 
calities, same as hickory-nut or hickory. This is 
sometimes distinguished as shaghark or shell- 
hark «raZni«f.->Afih-leafed walnut Same as Caueo- 
oian walnut..^ Balgaum walnut Same as Indian waX- 
nut.— Bladk walnut ^ North American tree, JugUme 
nigra, or its timber. The tree ranges, in rich bottom- 
lands and ou liiUsides, through a large part of the east- 
ern half of the United States, but is becoming scarce. It 
grows from 90 to 140 feet high, with a trunk from 6 to 0 
feet ill diameter. The wood is heavy, hard, and strong, 
easily worked, and susceptible of a beautiful polish ; it is 
purplish-brown when first cut, but becomes darker with 
age. It is more generally used for cabinet-making, in- 
afde finish, and gunstocks than any other North American 
tree. (Sargent,) The nuts are edible, but not very choice ; 
the shell is hard, the husk thick and difficult to remove. 
The tree grows rapidly, and Is more or less planted on the 
prairies. 

They have a sort of walnut they coll blaok walnvU, 
which are as big again as any I ever saw in England, but 
are very rank and oily, having a thick, hard, foul shell, and 
come not clear of the husk as the walnut in France doth ; 
but the inside of the nut, and leaves, and growing of the 
tree declare it to be of the walnut kind. 

Beverley, Hist Virginia, iv. f 14. . 
OauoagiAn walnut, the tree Pterooarya (Juglan8)/raxi~ 
nifolia, marked by its two- winged fruit— Oountrv wal- 
nut. Same as Indian leafnuf.— Double walnut. See 
def. 1.— Bngliah walnut, European walnut. See def. 
l.—Hlghluer walnut, a variety of the common walnut, 
aaid t^e the best in England.— UUUanwalnut, the can- 
dleberry. Aleurite* Moweeana (A, triloba). Also called 
Belgaum, country, and Otaheite twifnuf.— Jamaica wal- 
nut, a low West Iiidlaii tree, Piorodendron Juglane, bear- 
ing a small ovoid-globose orange-yellow frult-rLemon 
walnut. See Iemon-tMfnue.--0talielte waJnul Same 
aa Indian tc)afnuf.~Bo<dC-walnnt^ a moderate or small 
tree, Juglan* rupeetria, found from Texas— where it is 
generally reduced to a low much-branching shrub— to 
^liforuia, growing along streama and in mountain 
caflons. Its wood is of a dark-brown color, susceptible of 
polish. Its nuts are small, sweet, and edible.— Bna^bazk 
or ghaUbark walnut, see def. 8.— Titmouse wal** 
nut, a variety of the common walnut with a ahell so thin 
as to be broken by the titmouse and other birds.— Walnut 
oaao-baaror, an American phyoitid moth, Aorbbcuii ju- 
whooe small green larva constructs a black case ne- 
tween flie leaves of the walnut— Walnut catOhup. See 
eotcAup.— Walnut loaf-COUori either of two tortricid 
moths, Twtrix rileyana and LopkoderaiugUmdana^hoee 
lams roll the leaves of walnut and hloKory In the United 
States. See out under TVnrerisa— Walnut fword-tall, a 
duU-brown tree-hopper, UrouiphvM oarym, occurring on 
the foliage of walnut and hlifiLory in the United States.— 
Wllits walnut, the butternut, Juglane einerea, some- 
times called oU^nut and Umon-walnul, 

Wahmt-inoth (wftrnut-mdth), n. Any moth 
whose larva feeds on walnut, as the re^ wal- 
nut-moth, Ciikeronia regalia, whose larva is 
known as the hickory hwmed devil. See cut un- 
der royed. 

Wahiiit-oil (w&Unut-oil), n. See walnut, 1. 
Wabrnt-iCBla (wkPnut-skfil), n. Aapidiotua 
Ja^doaa-dregim^ a flat gray scale-insect found on 
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^e bark of the larger limbs of walnut in the 
United States. 

walnili-Bpllillx (wdl'nut-sflngks), n. See 
sphinx, 

walnut-tree (wai'nut-tre), n. See walnut, 

walpurgine (wol-p6r'jin), n. Same as walpur- 

"l^alpuglB night (V&l-p»r'gi8 n!t). [G. TFat- 
]mrgi8 nacht, so called with ref. to the day of St. 
Walpur^, Walburgis, or Walpurga, the name 
of an abbess who emigrated n*om England to 
Germany in the 8th century.! The night before 
the first day of May, on which, according to 
German popular superstition, witches are said 
to ride on broomsticks, ho-goats, etc., to some 
appointed rendezvous, especially the Brocken 
in the Harz Mountains, where they hold high 
festival with their master the devil. 

walpurgite (wol-p6r'jit), w. A hydrated ar- 
senate of uranium and bismuth, occurring in 
thin scale-like crystals of a yellow color. It 
is found with other uranium minerals at Neu- 
stttdtel in Saxony. Also walpurgine, 

walrus (woUrus), n. [= D. walrus =r G. wal- 
ross, < Sw. hvalros8= linn„hvalros, lit. ‘whale- 
horse,* equiv. to loel. hross-hvalr = AS. hors- 
hwssl, lit. ‘horse-whale,* a name prob. alluding 
to the noise made by the animal, somewhat re- 
sembling a neigh, = Sw. Dan. hvaljisk: see 
whale^ and h(trse^. Cf. whaUfish and narwhal.^ 
Any member of the family Trichechidm (or lios- 
maridsB); a very large pinniped carnivorous 
mamm^, related to the seals, having in the 
male enormous canine teeth protruding like 
tusks from the upper jaw. The common walrus, T. 
roemarua, the morse, sea-horse, sea-ox, or sea-cow, attains 
a total length of 10 to 12 feet in the full-grown male ; in- 
dividuals are reported to exceed 14 feet ; a more nearly 
average length is 8 to 10 feet, with a girth of about as 
much. A weight of 2,600 to 8,000 pounds is acquired by 
old bulls, with a yield of 600 pounda of blubl>er. The 
whole length of the canines ia about 2 feet, when they are 
full-nown, with a projection of 16 inches or more. These 
teeth are used in digging for the clams which form the 
principal food of the animal, and in climbifig over uneven 
surfaces of rock or ice. A walrus 12 feet long has the fore 
flippers 2 feet long by about 1 foot broad ; the flukes each 
about this length, but 2^ feet in extreme breadtli when 
pressed out flat. The mamm» of the fentalo are two pairs, 
respectively abdominal and inguinal. Young and mid- 
dle-aged individuals of both sexes are covered with a 
short coarse hair of a yellowish-brown color, deepening 
into dark reddisli-brown on the belly and at the bases of the 
limbs. Old animals, especially the bulls, become almost 
naked, and the skin grows heavily wrinkled and plaited, 
especially on the fore tiuarters. In tho glacial period the 
walrus ranged in North America southward on ^hc Atlan- 
tic coast to South Carolina. There Is no evidence of its 
existence in New England since alM>ut 1660; from this 
date to 1000 ft lived south to Nova Scotia. It now in- 
habits some parts of Labrador, shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
Greenland, and arctic regiohs as far north as Eskimos live 
or explorers have gone. It has been found in Scotland 
of late years, and on or off the arctic coasts of Europe and 
Asia, especially in Spitzbergen and Nova Zenibla. It is 
readily captured, and the systematic destruction to which 
it has long been subjected has materially diminished its 
numbers in many dinereiit places. The blubber yields a 
valuable oil ; from the hide a very tough and durable lea- 
ther is made ; and tlie tusks yield a superior Ivory. The 
walrus of the North Paoifle to now generally thouglit to be 
specifically distinct, and to known as T. or H. obemn, and 
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entom6logi8t.] A curious genus of moths, of 
the family Tineidae, having the fore wings with 
lar^ thick tufts of scales, and the submedian 
and internal nervures obsolete. Only one species, 
IT. amorpKeUa, to known. Ita larva makes a gall on the 
stems of the false indigo, Amorpha frutieoea, and the 




Pacific or Cook'i Walrus (TricturhuM or Rosmarns obetus). 

Cook’s walru*. It attains even greater size and weight 
than the common morse, and the hide to extremely rough. 
See also cuts under tuOc and roamarine. 
walrns-b^d (wol'ms-b^rd), n, [Translation 
of the Eskimo name.] The pectoral sandpiper, 
Tringa (Actodromas) mcLCulata: so called from 
its puffing out its breast like a walrus during 
the oreeding-season. See out under sandpiper, 
[Recent.] 

walflh^ (wolsh), a. Same as wallowieh, 
Walshat.a. and n. An obsolete form of Welsh, 
It survives in the surname Waleh. 

WalBhia (wol'shi-k), ft. [NL. (Clemens, 1864), 
named after B. D. Welsh (1868-^), an American 


False Indigo Gall-moth {Pf'alshta amorphella), 
a, moth ; h, larva ; c, gall; d, section of same. (Cross and line show 
natural slaet of a and b; c and d, natural sixe.) 

moth has also been reared from similar galls at the base 
of the stem of one of the so-called loco-weeds or craay- 
weeds of the western United States, 
waltf (wolt), e, [Early mod. E. also vault; < 
ME. walten, < AS. wealten, roll, ss OHG. waU 
san, MHG. G. wdleen, roll, s Icel. velta, roll. 
Hence ult. wait, a., walty, waiter, welter, and 
(from G.) waltz.] I, intrans. To roll; tumble. 
As the welkyn shold wait, a wonderfull noyse 
Skremyt vp to the skrow with a skryke ffeile. 

Deatruotum of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 909. 
n. trans. To turn ; cast ; overturn. 

Veraer vn chariot. To wault, ouertume, or ouerthrow 
a chariot ; whence the Prouerbe, Jl n‘eat ai bon ehartier 
gui ne verae, the best that driues will sometimes wavlt a 
Cart. Cotgrave. 

waltf (wolt), a. [< ME. **walt, < AS. wealt, un- 
steady, in comp, unwcalt, steady, < weajtan, 
roll: see wait, V.'] unsteady; crank. 

For oovetousnes sake [they] did so over lade her, not 
only filling her hould, hut so stufed her betweene decks, 
aa she was walte, and could not bear aayle, and they had 
like to have been castaway ai sea. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 291. 

waiter (wol'tdr), v. i. [< ME. walteren, waltren 
(= ML(f. walteren, woUeren), freq, of wait, roll: 
see wait, r. Cf, welter, a var. form of waiter.'} 
If. To roll; welter. 

The same Thursdays there fell suche a calme at after 
tiooiie yt wo lav walterynm and walowyngo in the see by- 
fore Modona. Sir it. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 08. 
The weary wandering wights whom waXtering waves en- 
viron. Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Glamydes. 

2. To waver; totter; bo unsteady; hence, to 
fall, or be overturned. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
Thou waltren al in a woih (that is, you tremble in the 
balancoX William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 947. 

walterotf, n. [ME., prob. orig. a proper name. 
Cf. trotevale {t).} A term found only in tlie 
phrase “a tale of walterot,** applied to some 
absurdity. 

'* ’Tbiit thot thou tellest," quath Tronthe, “ to bote a tale of 
WaXterot I ” Pier* Plowman (C), xxl. 140. 

walth (walth), w. A Scotch form of wealth, 
Walton crag. In geol., a division of the Red 
Crag, or Newer Pliocene. See crag^, 2. 
waltronf ( wol'tron ), n. f Appar. connected with 
walrus, perhaps’ by some confusion with D. 
waltraan, whale-oil (f) : see train-oil.} A wal- 
rus. Woodward, 

walty (wol'ti), a, [< wait + -f/i.] Unsteady; 
cranx: noting a vessel. [Rare.] 

A new ship 
the roaster ( 
grave. 

waits (w&lts), n. [= F. vahe (> E. raise) , < G. 
walzer, a round dance, waltz, < walzen, roll: see 
wait, f’.] 1. A round dance, probably of Bohe- 
mian origin, which has been extraordinarily 
popular »nce the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, it to danced by couples, the partners in each 
couple moving together in a series of whirling steps — 
either advancing continuously in the same direction, or 
varylog this with “reversing” or turning tho opposite 
way. The regular form of the waltz is known as the troia- 
tomps-the more rapid form deux-tampa containing six 
steps to every two of the other. The derivation of the 
waltz to disputed, the French often claiming its descent 
from the volta, and the Germans from the allemande ; but 
it is probably a development of the alow and simple Ittnd- 
ler. Its popularity has decidedly overshadowed that of 
all other Taanionable dances. 

2. Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and moderately quiok. Walties 
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are usually made up of sections of eljcht or sixteen mea- 
sures. Heverul such Koctioiis ure often written to tie per- 
formed in suecesHion, and are then provided with an in- 
troduction and a coda.— Peux- temps WaltZ. Hee dcux- 
tempn. 

waltz (wfiltH), r. i. [< waltCy w.] 1. To daiieo 
a waltz, or in tlio inovcmcui or Htop of a waltz. 

8ome waltz, some draw, some fathom the tibysK 
Of meta])hyBifK. Byron, Don Juan, xil. f»‘2. 

2. To movo lijpjhtly or trippingly or swift, ly as 
in a waltz: as, tlio voimg people waltzed into 
the room. [Slang.] 

Waltzer (wAlt'ser), V. [< waltz + -rri.] A jun - 
Hon w'ho waltzes. 

It may i»e said, witliout vanity, that I was an iijd pupil, 
and ... in a siii((le week I hecunie an expert VHiltzrr. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Itoodlc’s (’iinfessioiiH, l)r»i«ithea. 

waluewite (warn-it), n, [Namod from P. A. 
Walaew, a Hussiaii.] A variety of xanthojiliyl- 
lite, oecurring in tabular crystulK of a dull- 
grf^on color, ft is found in the Zlatoust mining 
region in the Urals. 

Walwet, V. A Middle English form of waU 
low^. 

waly^, walie (wA'li), a. ami 71. [An extension 
of wald^y a.y ixudiaps mixed witli ME. wely, well, 
< AS. iveliif, rieh, w(‘altliy, < /rel, well : see mv;//-,] 

1, a. 1. iHiuiiitifuI ; exeelhmt. 

Itliink them a’ sae hniw and watif. Hamilton. 

JJut Tam kenn’d wdiat v'as wimt fu’ brawlie; 

Tiiere was nc winsome weneli and walw. 

Burne, Tam o’ Hliantcr. 

2. Large; ami»le; strong; robust. 

This walif ln»y will be iia coof. 

Burrut, Tliere was a Lad. 

II. 71.; i»l. walies {-W’a). Something pretty; 
an ornament; a toy; a gewgaw. 

Haitti lads and lasses busked brawly 
I’o Klowr at ilka boiniy waly. 

Bameay, Toems, 11. 638. (Jamieson.) 

e cotch ill all senses.] 

2 (wil'li), mtnj. . [An abbr. var. of wella- 
ivay.'\ An interjection expressive of lamenta- 
tion; alas! [Obsolete or Seoteb.] 

0 waly, tmly up tiie bank, 

Ami waly, waly down tlic brae, 

And v^aly, waly you Imrn side, 

Wliere 1 and my love wont to gae. 

Waly, Waly, hut Love be ,&onn)/ (Cliild's Ballads, IV. 133). 

wamara (wll'ma-rjl), n, [Native name.] The 
brown ebony of British Gruiana. See ff)(7nii. 
wamble (wom'bl), r. i , ; pret. an<i pp. waml7lfid, 
pnr. wamblhig. [Also dial, wanwial, wa77mlr; < 
ME. wavilnt, < Dan. pamle^ feel nausea (oS.iHm- 
met, mawkish); freq. of the verb seen iu leel. 
V9e77ia s= Hw. V(h7ijas, refl.^ loathe, nauseate.] ^1. 
To rumbh', heav(% or Ix' disturbed with nausea : 
said of the stomach. 

What availetl) to haue good ineatc, when oiioly the sight 
thereof imuieth liilkt'S, ami makes tlie stomach waiuhle^ 
Ouenara, Letters (tr. l)y Hellowes, 1.677), p. 18’2. 
Some sighing elogie must ring his knell, 

Diilesse bright huiihIiIiio of thy grace revive 
Ills wambliny stomuok. 

MarsioHy Seoiirge of Villauy, viii. 

2. To rumble; ferment, and make a distur- 
bance. 

And your cold sallads, without salt or vinegar, 

Liu ivambliny in your Mtoimiehs. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, 1. 1. 

[Obsolete or provincial in both uses.] 
wamble (wouPbl), a. [< uunnhle, r.] A rum- 
bling, heaving, or similar disturbance in the 
stomach; a feeling of nausea. . [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

(hir meat going down Into the Htomaeh merrily, and with 
pleasure dissolvuth Incoutinently all wambles. 

Holland, tr, of J'lntareli, p. 676. 

wamble-cropped (wom'bbkropt), a. Sick at 
the stomach; figuratively, wretched; humili- 
ated. [Vulgar.] • 

wambles (vvom'ldz), w. Milk-sickm'ss. 
wamblixiglyt (wom'bling-li), adv. With wam- 
bling, or a nauseating effect. 

If we should make good their rosomblanees, how. then 
should we pleitst* the stomach of GodY who hath indeed 
brooked and borne ns a long time. I doubt hut UHimltiimtly. 

Bee. S. Want, Sermons and Treatises, ]). iNi. 

wame (warn), a. A dialectal form of wotttb. 
wametow (wam'td), «. [< wanie + fmeU] A 
btdly-baiid or girtli: as, a mule with a imd 
secured on its back with a wametow. [Prov. 
Kng.] , 

wammelt, wanuuleti <• Dialectal varianta 

of wa77iblr. 

wammUB (wam'us), w. [Also wamus; < G. 
wof7i7tiii, watus, a doublet, waistcoat, jerkin, < 
MUG. waf)7hvsy wamb('it<y < OF. gamtHiin, a lea- 
thern doublet; see gambemn.'] A warm kniU 
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tod jacket resembling a cardigan. [Southern 
and western U. S.] 

T-liis (wagon-spokol ho put Into the baggy part of his 
waokHs, or hunting- jacket— the part above the belt Injto 
wbioh he bad often thrust prairie-chickens when he had po 
game bag. A’. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxviii. 

wamp (womp), «. [Supposed to be < Massa- 
chusetts Ind. wompiy white : see wampum.'] The 
Aiiujricau eider-duck: so called from the ap- 
pearance of the drake. [Massachusetts.] 
wampee (wom-pe'), w. [Also whampee; Chi- 
nese. < hwaug, yellow, skin.] 1. The fruit 
of a tree, Clausena Wampiy of the ItutacesPy tribe 
A ai-autifispy thus allied to the orange. The native 
country of the tree is unknown, but it is cultivated in 
Ciiimi, India, and Malaya for the fruit, which is borne in 
clusters, and is of the size and somewhat the taste of a 
grape, with un additional pleasant flavor of its own. The 
tree is of a sweet terebinihlne odor, its leaves pinnate 
with five to nine smooth and shining leaflets. 

2. Hoc rontederia. 

wampish (worn 'pish), v. t. [Origin obscure.] 
To toss about in a threatening, boasting, or 
frantic manner; wave violently; brandish; 
flourish. Seott. [Rcotch.] 
wampum (wom'pnm), 71. [Formerly also warn- 
potity wampamcy worn paw ; < Amer. Ind. ^umm- 
)U77t, wompaniy < MasHachusetts Ind. 7V077ipi, 
lelaware ivapiy white.] Small sliell beads 



White and I’lirph* W.iiii|iuiii. (Itoiii spetimen in American 
Muhcuin of Ntitural History, New Vork City.) 


pierced and strung, used as money and for or- 
nament by the North American Indians. The 
sliell was cut away, leaving only a cylinder like a Euro- 
I*ean bugle. Wampum wm of two kinds, white ami black 
or dark-purple. An imitaiitni of wampum consisting of 
white porcelain beads of tlie same shape has been made 
by EuropoatiH for sale to the Indians. See the second quo- 
tation under wampumpeag. 

Yt<said Norigansets . . . should pay . . . 2000fathome 
of good white wanmame. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 437. 

Saehems of Long Island came voluntarily, and brought 
a tribute to us of twenty fathom of wampom, each of them. 

Winthrop, Hist. I*jew England, I. 283. 

Tlic Indians ore Ignorant of Europes Coyne; yet they 
have given a name to ours, luid call it mou^osh from the 
English rooiioy. Their owne is of two sorts : one white, 
which they make of tiie stem or stocke of the Periwitjcle, 
which they call MeieaQliock. when all the sliell Is broken 
off : and of tliis sort six of their small Beads (which they 
make with holes to string the bracelets) are cun*ant with 
the Eiiglisli for a Peny. The second is black, inclining to 
blew, wliich is luaiie of the shell of a fish, which some 
Eiiglisii cull Hens, PiMpiaffhock, and of this sort tliree 
make an English peny. . . . This one fathom of this their 
stringed money, now worth of the English but five shil- 
lings (sometimes more), some few yeeres since was worth 
nine, and sometimes ten shillings per Faihome. . . . Gbs: 
Tlielr white they call WomjHim (which signifles wliite): 
their black Huckaiihock (S&cki signifying blacke). Botli 
amongst themselves, as also the English and Dutch, the 
blacke peny is two ]>cnce white. 

Jioger II Uliams, Key to Amer. Lang., xxiv. 

Striped wampum, a Mud of wampum-snake, Ahastiw 
frythrograiinmis of North America. 

wampumpeag (woni'pum-p«g), w. [Amer. 
ln<l., < wo7}ipai77, whito, + pcag, strung l)padB.] 
Strings of (originally wliito) wampum formerly 
used as tokens of value by the American In- 
dians, and by the whites, "especially in trade 
with the Indians. 

He gave to tlie govenionr a good qiiaiitity of umnjmu- 
peagtie. Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 14S. 

There was no currency, before this time, . . . unless we 
cluHise to give the name of currency to the u'arnjmm, or 
wampimijteage (as it Is more properly called), of the In- 
dians. . . . Peage was the name of the substance, which 
was of two kinds— black and white. Wampum, or worn- 
puwy is tlie Indian word for white, and as tne wliite kind 
w as the, miuil ooininon, wampumwagt got to be the com- 
mon name of this sulistaiice, which was usimlly ablirevi- 
ated into wamjtum. llie black peage consisted of the small 
round spot in the inside of the shell, which is still usual- 
ly calieilln this neighborhood byitsliidian iiameuf quahog. 

‘ These round pieces wore broken away from Gie rest of 
the shell, lironght to a smootli and regular shape, drilled 
tlirough* the center, and strung on threads. The wliite 
liea^i was tlie twisted end of several small shells. Iirokeu 
off from the main part. These portions of shell, thus 
strung, were worn as bracelets and necklaces, and wrought 
into belts of curious workmanship. They thus possessed 
an intrinsic value with the natives, for the purposes of or- 
nament ; and they were readily taken by them in exchange 
for their fin's. E. Everett, Orations, I. 124. 

wampum-snake ( wom'pum-snak ), n . The red- 
bellied snake, Farancia abaeura, a harmless 
eolubrino seriient of the United States. See 
cut under Farancia, 

Wamsu^ (wom-sut'ai, n. Cotton cloth made 
at the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

wamus (wam'us), m Same as wammua* 


wander 

wan^ (won), a. [< ME. warty wanmy < AS. wann, 
wonriy dark, black, lurid (as an epithet of the 
raven, the sea, flame, night, also of shadows, 
ornaments, clothes, etc.) : connections uncer- 
tain. According to some, orig:. ^ deficient,^ sc. 
in color, and so connected* with AS. wan, de- 
ficient: see wan- and waneA, warie^. But cf. 
W. gwany Bret, gwan = Ir. Gael. faint, fee- 
ble. According to others (a view highly im- 
probable), orig. ‘worn out with toil, tired out,^ < 
AS. winnan (pret. wany won), strive, fight: see 
win,] 1. Dark; black; gloomy: applied to the 
weather, to water, streams, pools, etc. 

Tliere leuit thay lalke, and the laund past : 

Ffor the wedur so wete, and the wan showres. 

Destruction q/* Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9668. 

And they hao had him to the wan water, 

For a’ men coll it (Jlyde. 

Earl Eiohard (Cliild’s Ballads, IH. 6). 

2. Colorless ; pallid ; pale ; sickly of hue. 

As pale and wan as ashes were his looke. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 22; 

3t. Sorrowful; sad. 

In maters that meiiys the with might for to stir, 

There is no worsliip In wepiiig, ne in umn teres ; 

But dosyre thi redresse all witli derfe strokis. 

Destruction of Troy (E. £. T. S.), 1. 3602. 

4t. Frightful; awful; great. 

Then come ihui to Calcas the cause forto wete, 

Of tlie wedur so wikkid, and the wan stormy s. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. 'T. S.), 1. 12070. 

s 83 m. 2. Pallid, etc. (see %7ale*^\ asliy, cadaverous, 
wan^ (won), v.; pret. andpp. wattned, ppr. wan- 
ning. [< wan^y «.] I. t)'a7m. To render wan. 
II. intrans. To grow or become waii. 

All his visage wann'd. Shah., Hamlet, ii. 2. 680. 

A vast speculation had fail'd. 

And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’rf with 
despair. Tennyson, Maud, i. 8. 

[Rare in both uses.] 
wallet (wan). An old preterit of win^. 
wan-. [< ME. wan-y < AS. wan- =r Ml). D. xcan- 
= OHG. MHG. wan-, G. wahn- = Icol. tmt- = 
Sw. Dan.t’ttw-, a negative prefix, being the adj. 
AS. wart = OFries. watt, tvon = MLG. wan 
= OHG. watt r= Icel. vanr : see wane^, wand^y 
wantAy wanso, AS. compounds with wan- were 
numerous : wanhmlthy want of health, wanhdly 
uiihealthv, wanhygd, heedlessness, etc. : see 
wanbeliefy wanhojlcy wannpeedy wanton, wan- 
trusty wanwity etc.] A prefix of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, fremient in Middle English, meaning 
‘wanting, deficient, lacking,^ and uued as a 
negative, like unAy with which it often inter- 
changed. It differs from uri-l In denoting more em- 
phatioklly the fact of privation. It still exists as a rreog- 
nized prefix in provincial use, and in literary use, unrecog- 
nized as a prefix, in wanton. 

wanbelieft, n- [ME. wanbeleve ; < wan- + be- 
lief,] Lack of faith. Prompt. Parv.y p. 515. 
wan believert, 90 One who disbelieves. Prompt. 
Parv.y p. 515. 

wanchancy (won-chftu 'si ), u . [< wan- 4- chamnj. 
Cf. unchancy.] Unlucky; unchancy; wickeii. 
[Scotch.] 

wand (wond), 90 [< ME. wandy wotid, < Icel. 

vihidr (vand-)y a wand, a switch, = OSw. wand 
= Dull, vaand = Gotli. wandus, a rod ; so called 
from its pliancy, < AS. windan (pret. wand)y 
etc., wind: see witid^.] 1. A slender stick; 
a rod. 

A toppe of it to seite oilier a wonde 
Ys holdon best right in Apriles ende, 

When greiie, and jnce upon hem dnthe ascende. 

Palladius, Husliondrie (K E. T. S.), p. 123. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to he the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand. 

Milton, P. L., i. 294. 

2t. A twig; a bough. 

O sweetly sang the nightingale. 

As she sat on the wand. 

The Clerk's twa Sons o' Otvs&nfqrd (Child’s Ballads, II. 66). 
8. A rod, or staff having some special use or 
character. Specifically— (a) A staff of auiliority. 

Though lie had both spurs and wand, they seemed rather 
marks of sovereignty than instruments of punishment. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

(6) A rod used by conjurers or diviners. 

Nay, Lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand, 

Your nerves are all chaineil up in alabaster. 

MUton, Comus, 1. 669. 

(e) A small baton which forms part of tlie insiraia of the 
messenger of a court of justice in Sootlaiid, and which he 
must exhibit before executing a caption : called more 
fully usifid of jteace. (d) The baton used by a musical con- 
ductor.— Electric wand, an electrophorus in the form of 
a baton, flee eleetrophorus.— BvillC Wand. Bee runiet. 
wander (won'dfer), v. [< ME. wandereny wan- 
dreuy wondrien, < AS. wandriahy wander, ss OS. 


wander 

wandldn ss D^wandelenss OHG. wantaldny MHG. 
G. wanderUf wandeln = Sw. vandra = Dan. 
vandre, wander, travel, walk ; a freq. form, as- 
sociated with wend (AS. wendan, etc.), < AS. 
windan (pret. wand)y wind, tnm, twist: see 
windXfWend^^'] 1., intrans, 1. To ramble with- 
out, nr as if without, any certain course or 
object in view ; travel or move from place to 
place; range about; roam; rove; stroll; stray. 

He wandereth abroad for bread. Job xv. 23. 

Wandering f each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Loads him perplexed. Milton, l\ L., ii. 523. 

2. To leave home or a settled place of abode; 
depai*t; migrate. 

When God caused me to wander from my father’s house. 

Gen. XX. 13. 

3. To depart from any settled coui'se; go 
astray, as from the paths of duty ; stray ; de- 
viate; err. 

You wander from the pood we aim at. 

Shak., Ron. VIII., Hi. 1.188. 

4. To lose one’s way; bo lost. [Colloq.] — 6. 
To think or speak incoherently ; rave ; be de- 
lirious. 

Litlll he sleppit, 

But wandrit & woke for woo of his buernes. 

Destruction of JTroy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 100d7. 

Tom Bendibow seemed to have sumetbinK on bis mind, 
i)ut I tliink he wanders a little. He may speak more ex- 
plicitly to you. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 222. 

-Sim. 1-8. Roam, Rove, etc. (see ramble), stra^le.— 3. 
Swerve, digress. 

II. trans. 1. To travel over without a cer- 
tain course; stroll through ; traverse. 

Wand'ring many a famous realm. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 234. 

2. To lead astray: cause to lose the way or 
become lost. [Colloq.] 

wandered (won'dferd), p. a. That has strayed 
or become lost: as, the wandered scolex of the 
dog’s tapeworm. 

wanderer (won'd6r-6r), n. [< ME. wanderare 
(= G. wanderer); < wander + 1. One 

who or that which wanders; one who roams 
about, having no homo or certain place of 
abode ; also, one who strays from tho path of 
duty. 

And liere to every thirsty wanderer, 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup. 

Milton, Cumus, 1. 524. 

2. pi. In Arachnida, specifically, tho wandering 
as distinguished from the seaeutary spiders; 
the vagabonds. 8ee VagahundfB. 
wandering ( won'd(‘r-ing), p. a. Koviiig ; roam- 
ing; pursuing no fixed course, plau, or object; 
unsettled: as, a wandering spirit; wandering 
habits ; a wandering minstrel. 

Pray ye, du not trouble him ; 

You see he ’s weak, and has a wanderiwj fancy. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 6. 

If a man’s wits be wandering, let him study tho mathe- 
matics, for in deiiiuiistrations, if his wit he called away 
never so little, ho must begin again. Bacon, Studies. 

Wandering abscess, a chronic abscess which burrows 
through the tissues, usually in obedience to the law of 
gravity, and appears on the surface at some distahee from 
Its point of origin.— WanderiX^ cells, the leucocytes; 
cells resembling, and probablyidcnticai with, the whlti: 
blood-eurpiiscles, found in the tissues outside of the blood- 
vessels.- Wandering Jew. (a) A legendary ehnraeter 
who, according to one version (that of Matthew Paris, 
dating from the thirteenth centuryX was a servant of 
Pilate, by name CailApliiiuH, and gave Christ a blow 
when he was led out of tho palace to execution. Ac- 
cording to a later version ho was a cobbler named Alios- 
iierus, who refused Ciirist permission to sit d<»wii and 
rest when he passed his house on the way to Golgotha. 
Both legends agree in tlio sentence pronounced by Christ 
on tile offender, “Thou shall wander on tlie earth till I 
return.” A prey to remorse, he has since wandered from 
land to land without being able to find a grave. The 
story has been turned to account by many poets and nov- 
elists. (6) A plant-name : (1) Tlie beefsteak- or strawberry- 
geranium, Saxifraga sarmentom; locally, the Kenilworth 
Ivy, Unaria Qy^malaria. [Great Britain.] (2) One of 
two or three house-plants, as Zebrina pendula (Trades- 
eantia zebrina), which are planted in ba^ets or vessels of 
water, whence they spread in a straggling fashion. Z. 
pendtUa has lance-ovate or oblong leaves v^lch are crim- 
son beneath and green or pnrplisli above, with two broad 
sllveiy stripes. Anotlier sort has bright green leaves.— 
WapderlHg Bbearwater. the greater shearwater, Fujh- 
nus major, a bird of the family Proeellariida. See cut 
under Wandering spiders. See 'wanderer, 2. 

"*■ Wandsrlng tattler, H^roscelus incanus, a bird of 
the snipe fawly (Seolonacidee), widely distributed on the 
(blasts and islands of tne Pacific. See cut under tatUer. 
-- Wandering tumor, one of the solid abdominal viscera 
which has become movable through relaxation of its at- 
tachments, as a floating kidney, 
wander!]^ (won'd6r-iim), n. r< ME. wander- 
ynge^ wanaringe (s= MHG. wanderinge, G. wan- 
derung}, verbal n. of wander^ v,] 1 . The act of 

one who wanders; a ramble or peregrination; 
a journeying hither and thither. 
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And many n tree and bush my 'wanderings know, 

And e'en the clouds and silent stars of heaven. 

Juim Very, Poems, p. 85. 

2. A straying away, as from one’s home ortho, 
right way ; a deviation or digression in any way 
or from any course : as, the wandering of the 
thoughts ; a wandering from duty. 

Let him now recover Itis wanderings. 

Decay of Chi'istian Piety. 

3. Incoherence of speech; raving; drdirium. 
wanderingly (won'der-ing-li), adr. In a wan- 
dering or unsteady manner. 

When was Lancelot wandcringly lewd ? 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

wandering-sailor (wou'der-ing-sa"lqr),^^. The 
moneywort, Lystmachia KnmmuUma, and tlie 
Kenilworth ivy or wandering .lew, Unaria Cym- 
halaria, from their creeping luibit. 
wandermentt (won'der-meut), n. [< wander + 
-'ment.^ The act of roaming or roving. [Kare.] 
Barefoot went 

Upon their ton toes in wild wanderment. 

Bp. If all, Satires, JI. iii. 20. 

wanderoo (won-de-rO'), n. [Also wanderow, 
wandern; =r E. ouanderou (Rw^on), < ( Jingalese 
wanderu, a monkey; cf. Hind, bandar, a nion- 
koy: see bunder. 1 A large catarrhine monkey 
of Malabar, India, Macaeus sUenns. it, is uhout*3 
foot long to the tip of the tail (which is tufted), ot a black- 
ish color with pink imtt>ocks, and has uu extravagant mutie 
of long hair surrounding the face, of a light or whitish 



Wanderoo [Macaeus silmus). 


color. Notwithstanding the name, the wanderoo is not 
found in CcyloUj wlicre that native name applu^s more 
properly to species of Scumopithecus, as tho great waii- 
doroo or maha, S. ursimis. The misapplication origi- 
nated with Hnffoii. Also called Malabar monkey, lion- 
tailed monkey, baboon, or macaque, neel-chunder, silenus, 
and by other names. 

wandle (won'dl), a. [Appar. for ^wandly, < 
wand + -Iy^. CA.wandy.^ Wand-like; wandy; 
supple ; pliant ; nimble. JiaUiwvU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

wandoo (won'dd), n. [Native Australian.] A 
eucalypt, Eucalyptus redvnea, the wbite-gnin of 
western Australia. It is a large tr<*c, tlie trunk somc- 
tiniCB 17 feet in diniiioter, in one variety suddenly swclMiig 
out near tho ground. It f ariiishus a very pale heavy, hard, 
tough, ami durable wood, greatly prized for wlmelwork, 
especially for fellies. 

Wandretht (won'dreth), w. [< ME. wavdreih, 
wandnthc, wondtrlhe, < Icid. randrivdUi, didi- 
culty, trouble, geriit. as a<lj., diffienll, tronlde- 
some, < randr, difficult, requiring ]»ains and 
care, bence also select, choi<*e, pi<*ked, also 
zealous, + rddh, advice, counsel, management., 
= E. read: see read^, n., and cf. -rr/A, -red, in 
hundreth, hundred, kindred. VA.gnaptdary.'] Dif- 
ficulty; peril; distress. 

Bettur Ik a huerne by liym sum pos 
Thau in waiul-reAh A woo to wepe all his lyue. 

Destructim of Troy (K E. T. S.), 1. 11514. 

wands (wondz), n. pL [Prob. < Dan. rand, 
water, = Norw. rand, water, a lake, tarn : see 
wa ter. ] Koads ; a roadst ead . 

Tho 21 day the ITimerr^se remaining at an anker in tho 
wande, the other three shippes Imre into Orwel hauen. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 810. 

wandsomdlyt. [ME., for ^wansomely, < 

wan + -some 4* or *wa7itsomely, < wantsomc 
+ -/y2.] Sorrowfully. 

The waye unto Wynchestre thaywente at the gayneste, 
Wery and wa'ndsomdljf, with wondide knyghtes. 

Morte AHhure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4018. 

wandy (won'di), a. [< wand + .] Long and 

flexilde, like a wand. 

wano^ (wan),tJ.; pret. and pp. wawerf, ppr. wan- 
ing. [< ME. wanen, wanien, women, < AS. 
wanian, woniem, gewanian = OPries. wania, 


wang-tooth 

wonia = ones, wanon, wanen = Icel. tmna, de- 
crease, wane; from the adj., AS. wan = OlIG. 
wan = Icel. vanr = (loth, wans, wanting, de- 
ficient (an adj. also aj^pearing as a negative 
prefix: see wan-), = Skt. iina, lacking, deficient, 
inferior; pcrlia])s an orig. pp. of a root u, be 
empty, Zend tt, be lacking, existing also in 
Gr. tviuc, bereaved, G. ode, desolate, (de. (Jf. 
watA, wanty. Ilen<*o prob. waniand, wanton.^ 

1, intrans. 1. To decnuise; be diminished: ap- 
plied partieularly to the j»eriodicHl lessening of 
the illuminated part of the mcmii : opposed to 
wax. 

Undernethe hir feet she hadde a mom*, 

Wexing it was, ami sholdo waitie sone. 

Chaueer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1220. 

How slow 

This old nn»on wanes! 

Bhnk., N. D., 1. 1. 4. 

2. To decline; fail; sink; approach an end. 

Wealth and ease in waning age. 

Shah\, Lucrece, 1. 142. 

Daylight •waned, and night came on. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

II.t tram. To cause to d(^crease; lessen. 

That he flMirist] takes tho name of the son of a woman, 
and wniws the glorious name of the Sou of God. 

Doniw, SernioiiH, iil. 

wane^ (wan), n. [< ME. wa7ie, < AS. wana = 
Ictd. ram, decrease, wane: see wane^, r.] 1. 

Periodic »le<*reaso of the illuminated part of the 
moon ; j)eriod of decreasing illumination.. 

How many a tliiio liath Phojhe from her wane 
With IMio'hus’ llres filled up her horns again. 

Drayton, On his Lady's not Uomiiig to Lmjdoii. 

2. Decline; failure; declension. 

Men, fiuuilies, cities, have their falls and wanes, 

Burttm, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 04. 

3. A beveb'd edge of a board or plnnk as sawn 
from an unstpiared log, the bevel being caused 
by curvatnri' of the log. 

All the thick stuff and plank to he cut straight, or 
lumrly so, and of parallel tiiickuess, and to ho measured 
for hieadtli at the middle, or half the length, taking in 
half the imnes. Laslett, Timber, p. 75. 

wane‘-^t (wan), a. [ME., < AS. tran, deficient: 
see wan-, tratA, and wane^, r.j Wanting; lack- 
ing; deficient. 

And ciwo-Bt> he want* seluil poyo a pound of wax. 

Kngltsh (4dds(V.. E. 8.), p. 80. 

wane’'^t, n. Samc^ its wane. York Elay.s, p. 106. 
wane-cloud (wan'kloud), n. A cirro-stratus 
cloud. 

Modern rnctem’ologlsts have eorrohoruted tins specula- 
tive notions of the ancitmts, and hav(‘ observed the prev- 
aletiee of the wanc-clovd to he usually followed by had 
w<*tttliei‘. Forster, Atmospherie Pheiionieua. 

waney (wa'ni), a. and n. [< wane^ 4- -//l.l I. 
a. Having a natural bevel (conqmre wanid, n., 
H); henc(s making ]K>or lumber from irrognlar- 
ities of llie siirraee, as a log. 

II. Tln^ thin (*dgo or feather-edge of slab 
cut from a round Jog without i)revious sciuaring. 
F. JI. hmght. 

Wang^ (wang), w. f< ME. wangr, wonge, < AS. 
wange, wtntge, cheek, jaw (wang-beard, cliet^k- 
bear<l, wang-tolh, wang-tootli, jaw-tool h, grind- 
er, thiinwangr, tc'inple : see thunwangr), = ()S. 
wanga = LG. wang = OlIG. wanga, MUG. G. 
wange, chtu^k, jaw (Goth. not iMM*orded) ; 

by SOUK' suppos(id t«)liave been ong.‘un extend- 
ed siirlmur (ibe exj)anse of the l‘aei‘), nnd thus 
connected with AS. wang, wung 1 = b***!. range 
= Gotli. waggs, a ]>!ain, iiehl, uientlow, though 
most names for parts of the IkkIv linv<' m* such 
origin.] 1. The jaw, jaw-boiu', or eh(‘t*k-hone. 
[Obsolete (»r vulgar, j 

Thy wordis makls im* m.v wangles t<i wete, 

And ehuungeK, cliilde, ful ofU'U my cln ere. 

York /‘lays, p. fl4. 

2f. [Short for irang-fottfb.] A cheek-tooth or 
grinder. ( 'hauver. 

wang'*^! (wang), n. A dialectal reduction of 
whang ^ . 

Wangala (wang'ga-hj), n. Same as ranglo. 

wangert, n. [Also won gar; < ME. wongere, 
wonger, wongere, < AS. wangere (= OlIG. wtin- 
gari =r Goth, waggon), a ])illow, < wange, 
wonge, etc., cheek: see wang^.j A rest for the 
cheek; a))illovv. 

His hryght helm was his totmger 

Chaueter, Hit- Thopas, 1. 201. 

wang-tootht (wang'ti)th), n. [< ME. wang- 
toothe, < AS. wangtoih, < wang, cheek, + tbth, 
tooth: see waaf/f and foof/e.J- A cheek-tooth; 
a grinder or molar. 

He hoffatedc me a-boute tho niouthe and hete oute niy 
■wany-teth. Piers Plowman (C), xxlli. Ifil*. 


wang-tootti 

Of this auei oheke, that waf dreye, 

Out of a wang-tooih sprang anon a welle. 

Chaucer^ Monk's Tale, 1. 54. 

wanpm (wdug'guii)^ 91. [Amer. Ind.] A place 
forKeeping small sup]^lie8 or a reserve stock ; 
especiallVy the chest in a lumber-camp con- 
taining clothing, shoes, tobacco, etc., which are 
sold to the men. 

wanhopet (won'hop), n. r< ME. wanhope (= 
MD. wanhoop); < wan- 4* 1. Lack of 

hope; hopelessness; despair. 

Tlianne wex that shrewe In tocmhow*. and walde haue 
hanged himrself. Piert Plovman (B), v. 286. 

Wei oughto 1 sterve in wanhope and distresse. 

Chaucevt Knight’s Tale, 1. 891. 

Alle hlse disoiplls woren in wanhojfe ; 

For to coumforte them ihesu thoiixte. 

Uymnt to Virgin, etc. (E. £. T. 8.), p. 64. 

2. Vain hope; delusion. 

The foolvshe wanhope ... of some usurer. 

Chaloner, tr. of Morin Enconiiuni, H 8 b. (Naree.) 

waniandt, n, [ME. waniand, wanyand, weny- 
ande; appar. a noun use of ME. waniand, ppr. 
(< AS. waniende) of wanien, %oanen, wane: see 
wane^» Of. waniow.] Waning; specifically, the 
waning of the moon, regarded as implying ill 
luck. 

Be they kyngis or knyghtis, in care je thaim cast ; 
gaa, and welde thani in woo to wonne, in the wanyand. 

York Playe, p. 124. 

He would of lykolyhood bvnde them to cartes and beate 
them, and make theym wed in the waniand. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 806. 

waxiionf (wan'i(pi), n. [Also wannion, wenion; 
prob. a later form of waniand, used in impreca- 
tions with a vague implication of ill luck or mis- 
fortune.] A word found only in the phrases with 
a wanton, in the wanion, and wantons on you, gen- 
erally interpreted to denote some kind of im- 
precation.— with a wanion. (a) Bad luck to you ; the 
miiohief take you, or the like. 

Many, hang you 1 
Westward with a wanum t' ye t 
Mareton, Jonton, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, ill. 2. 

Bide down, with a mischief toyou — bide down with a 
wanion,*' cried the king. Seoit, Fortunes of MigeL 

(ft) "With a vengeance*’; energetically ; vehemently ; em- 
phatically : hence, in Short order; summarily. 

He should have been at home preaching in his diocese 
%ailh a wannion. Latimer, 2d Hermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

"Marry gap with a wenion!" quod Arthur-a-Bland. 
Aofttn Hood and the Tanner (Cliild's Ballads, V. 225), 

Yet considering with himself that wares would be wel- 
come where money waiiteth, ho wont with a wanion to 
his mother’s chamber, and there, seeking about fur odd 
ends, at length found a little wfiistle of silver that his 
mother did use ciutomarily to wear on. 

Harman, (*aveat for Cursetors, p. 76. 
Come away, or I’ll fetch thee with a wanum. 

Shak., Pericles, il. 1. 17. 

Ill tell Balph a tale in ’s ear shall fetch him again udth 
a wanion. Beau, and PL , Knight of Burning Pestle, li. 2. 

I sent him out of my company toith a wartion — I would 
rather have a rifler on my perch than a false knave at my 
elbow.' STooet, Abbot. 

wankapin (wong'ka-pin), n. [N. Amer: Ind.] 
The water-chinkapin. Also yoncopin. 

wankle ( wan'kl), a. [< ME. wankel, < AS. wan- 
oolf womol (= ()S. wancal = OHG. wanchal, 
MHG. wankel), unsteady, unstable; cf. OHG. 
MHG. wane, unsteady movement, doubt, G. 
wank, remove, change; OHG. wanchon, MHG. 
wanken, be unsteady, vacillate, = Icel. vaJeka 
as Bw. vanka, wander about; connected with 
AS. wincian, etc., wink : see wink, wince, and of. 
weftch.] Weak; unstable; not to be depended 
on. [North. Eng.] 

wanly (won'li), adv, [< wan + -fyi.] In a wan 
or psile manner; palely. 

wanness (won'nes), n, [< ME. wannesse,’ < 
wan^ 4* -9toi?8.] The state or appearance of be- 
ing wan; paleness; a sallow, dead, pale color: 
as, the wanness of the cheeks after a fever. 

wannish (won'ish), a. [Early mod. E. also 
wanish: < wan^ 4* Somewhat wan; of 

a pale hue. 

The wanieh moon, which sheens by night 

Surrey, Ps. viii. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire, 

Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tlor. 

Keats, Lomlo,'!. 

Morning arises stormy and pole, 

No sun, but a wannish glare 
In fold upon fold of hamess cloud. 

Tsnnyson, Maud, vi. 1. 

* wanrestfnl (won-rest'ftil), a. [< wan- 4- rest- 
fuL'] Restless. [Scotch.] 

An’ may they never leom the goets 
Of Ither vile wanretifu* peto. 

Wth of Poor MoUle. 

wanmfet, 91. [< wan- 4* Sc. ntfe, ruff, 
rest; of. roo^.] Disquietude. 
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Bot X half mervell In oertoine 
<2ubat mokls th4 thU wanr%^fs, 

Robins and Matyns (Child’s Ballads, IV. 246). 

wanset (wons), v. i. [Early mod. E. also wanze ; 
< ME. wansen, diminish, decrease, < AS. wan- 
sian, diminish; with verb-formative -s, as in 
minsian, decrease (see mince), and cliensian, 
cleanse (see cleanse), < wan, deficient: see 
wane'^^.'] To wane; waste; pine; wither. 

His lively hue of white and red, his cheerfulness and 
strength. 

And all the things that liked him did wanu away at length. 
Oolding, tr. of Qvid’s Metamorph., ill. (Trench.) 

wanspeedf , n. [ME. wanspede ; < AS. wansped ; 
as wan- 4* speed*'] 111 fortune. 

What whylenes, or wanspede, wryxles our niynd? 

DeMrwAwnoifTroy (E. E. T. 8.^ 1 0827. 

want^t (wont), a, [ME., also wont, < loel. vant, 
neut. (with reg. Scand. neut. suffix -t, as seen 
also in thwart, another word of Scand. ori^n) 
of vanr, lacking: see wan-, wane^,] Lacking; 
deficient. 

And fyuo wont of fyfty, quoth Ood, I schal forgete alle. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. MorrisX ii. 740. 

want^ (w6nt), 91. [< ME. want, wonte, lack, de- 
ficiency, indigence, < loel. vant, want, < vant, 
lacking: see t6a9ifi^, a.] 1. Lack; deficiency: 
scarcity; dearth, or absence of what is needed 
or desired: as, want of thought; want of money. 
’Prentices In Panl’s Church-yard, that scented 
Your want of Breton’s books. 

Plstehcr, Wit without Money, Hi. 4. 
He came the flrat Night to Mangeriu buL for want of a 
Pilot, did not know where to look for the Inwn. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 125. 

2. A vacant part, place, or space ; a vacancy. 
The wants In the wheels of your watch ore os useful to 

the motion os the nucks or solid parts. 

Baatcr, Divine Life, i. 10. 

3. That which is lacking, but needed; the 
vacancy caused by the absence of some need- 
ful, important, or desirable thing. 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I’ll break a custom. Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 64. 

4. The state of being without means ; poverty ; 
penury; indigence. 

An endless Spring of Age the Good enjoy, 

Where neither Want dues pincli, nor Plenty cloy. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, i. 7. 
Birm out the want, the core, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvl. 
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8t. A time of need. 

He went and shed many tears, blessing God that had 
brought him to see their faces, .and admiring the things 
they hod done in their wants. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 112. 

6. That which cannot be dispensed with ; a ne- 
cessity. 

Habitual superfluitioi become actual loants. 

Paley, Mor. Phil., vi. 11. 

7. In coal-mining, same as nipl^, 8.— Want of oon- 
stderatlon. Hee consideration, 1. Insufficiency, 
scauttnesB, deartlL default, failure.— 8. Requirement, de- 
sideratum.— 4. Reed, Indigence, etc. (see poverty), dis- 
tress, straits. 

want^ (w6nt), V, [< ME. wantefi, wonten, < Icel. 
vanta, want, lack,'< vanr, neut. vant, lacking: 
see want^, n,] I, trana, 1. To be without; be 
destitute of ; lack : as, to want knowledge or 
judgment ; to want food, clothing, or money. 
Many a mayd^ of which the name I want. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 287. 
The Lord our God wants neither Diligence, 

Nor Love, nor Core, nor Fowr, nor Providence. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du BortM’s Weeks, i. 7. 
As a barren Coxcomb^ that wards 
Discourse, is ever entertaining Company oat of the lost 
Book 

He read la. Etherege, She Would if she Could, iv. 2. 

They want many bod qualities which abound in the 
others. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ilL la 

2. To be deficient in; fall short in: be lack- 
ing in respect of, or to the amount of. 

Another will say it (the English langnagel wantsih 
Grsntroer. Nay, truly, it hath that praise, thst it wonteth 
not Grommer : for Groromer it might have, but It needs it 
not Sir P. Sidney, ApoL for Poetiie (ra. ArberX p. 7a 
We ward nothing now but one Dispatch more from 
Rome, and then the Marriage will be smemniied. 

HbwsU, Letters, 1. iU. 8a 
Trust me, Sir, I thonght we hod wardsd three miles of 
this house, till you showed it to me. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 6a 

8. To do without; dispense with; spare. 

For law. physiok, oi^^vlnttte need so the help of 
tonges and solenoes oa tbil can not ward them. 

AseAam (Bills's Lit Letters, p. 16^ 
Whiehlliw^^*^^**npt were like to loose, and there- 
fore were wiUiiig to ward his presence. 

iHirehas, PngrlBsags, p. 5a 
The dragoons will be crying for ale, and they wnntia 
— t it, tad maiuiaa wasd it. Scott, Old Mortidlty, tv. 


4. To have occasion for, as somethiiig requi^ 
site, useful, or proper; require; need* 

Mon wards but little here below, 

Nor wards that little long. 

ObldsmiUh, The Hermit. 
Not what we wish, but what we want, 

Oh ! let thy grace supply. Msrrisk, Hymn. 

5. To feel a desire for; feel the need of ; ’^sh 
or long for; desire; crave. 

1 ward more uncles here to welcome me. 

NAalr.,Rioh.nL, iiL 1. a 
The good pope . . . said, with seom and indignation 
which well became him, that he warded no such prose- 
lytes. Maearday, Hist. Biig., vL 

If he roant me, let him come to me. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

6. To desire to see, speak to, or do business 
with; desire the presence or assistance of; de- 
sire or require to do something: as, you are 
the very man we want; call me 3 1 am wanted; 
the general wanted him to capture the battery, 
efim Nesd, etc. Bee focpi, v, U 

n. intrans, 1. To be lacking, deficient, or 
absent. 

If ye warden in thees tweype, 

The world is lora 

Chaucer, Complaint to Pity, 1. 7a 

There shall ward 

Nothing to express onr shares in yonr delict, sir. 

* Beau, and FL, Thierry and Theodoret, UL L 
As in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with wind. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 20a 

2. To fail ; give out; fall short. 

They of the citie fought valiantly with Engines, Darts, 
Arrowes: and when Stones warded, they threw Sttuer, 
especially molten Biluer. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 402. 

The front looking to the river, tho’ of rare worke for y« 
carving, yet wards of that magniflcence which a plainer 
and truer designe would have contributed to It. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 8, 1644. 

3. To be in need; suffer from lack of some- 
thing. 

He cannot ward for money. Shak,, T. of A, ilL 2. la 
want^t (wont), n, [Also wont; tor wand, < ME. 
wand, < AS. wand, a mole, also in comp, wand- 
wyrp, a mole (cf. moldwarp), = G. ditd. wond, 
wonne sr Sw. dial, vand =s Norw. vand, vaand, 
vond, vond, a mole.] The mole or moldwarp. 

They found beards of deere feeding by thousands, and 
the Countrie full of strange Conies, headed like ours, with 
the feet of a Ward,, and taile of a Cat, hauing vnder thqlr 
chins a bagM, into which they gather their meat wlien 
they haue filled their bodie abroad. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 779. 

want^t, n, [Prob. < loel. vottr (vait-, orig. vant-) 
=s OSw. wants, a glove, =s Sw. Dan. rants = D. 
want, a mitten ; of. OSw. winda, wind, involve, 
wrap, = E. wind, turn. Cf. OP. want (f), guant, 
gant, F. gant = Pr. gan, guan = Sp.^a9ifo s= 
Pg, guantes (pi.) = It. guanto, prob. < ML. wan- 
tus, a glove ; < Teut. Hence (from the F. gant) 
E. gantlet^, gauntlet^,] A glove. Imp. Diet, 
wa’n't (w&nt). A colloquial and vulgar contrac- 
tion of was not, 

wantage (won'taj), n, [< want^ 4- -age,] De- 
ficiency ; that which is wanting. 

Inspectors and Gaugers shall make a detailed return (in 
duplicate) of each lot Inspected, showing the serial num- 
ber of each stomp affixed thereto, the gauge, wardags, 
proof, and number of proof gsllons. 

Nsw York Produce Eamange Report, 1888-9, p. 26a 

Wanter<wdn't6r), n, [<ii?fl9tfi 4- -er^,] 1. One 
who wants ; one who is in need. 

The warders ore despised of God and men. 

Davies, Scourge of Folly, p. 21. (Daviss.) 

2. An unmarried person who wants a mate. 
HalUwell, [Oolloq.j 

want-nacet ( w6nr gr&s), n, [< want^, v. , 4- obj. 
graced A reprobate. 

Want a ward-graoe to performe the deede. 

Daviss, Microooimos, p. 57. (Davtss,) 

want-hill (wont'hil), 91. [<wani^ + hm.] A 
mole-hill. 

Walter Eyres, digging wanUhOls, 8a 
DarrsU Papers (in H. Hall’s Society in EUiabethon Age)i 

wan-thriven (won-thrlv'n), a. [< wan- + 
thriven.] Stunted ; decayed; in a state of de* 
oline. [Scotch.] 

wanting (wfin'tlng)^ p. a. l< want^ 4- -ing^.] 
1. Deficient or lacking. 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and art fonnd isonC- 
<hp. Don. V. 87. 

Booh, with streaming Byes, snpidies his wanHng Urn. 

Oonigrevs, Death of Qneen Mary. 
The young people of onr time ore said to be warding in 
reverence. J. F. Clarks, Sdf-Cnltnra p. BMib 

2t. Needy; poor. 

Ton forget yourself : 

X have not seen a gentleman to bodkward, 

A tsonMiie gentlesBon. 

Fktskar, Wit withoat Moiiey»6* A 
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Thtlr foiiiid«rt* ohwitjr In duit Inid low. 

I>nfdin, Aniras Miral»JU% it 274. 

Wft&tillll (w6n'ting),|)f^. Except ; less ; minus. 

Twelve, wanting one, he alew. 

Drydtnttx, of Ovid'i Metamorph., xlL 727. 

(wdnt'les), a. [< want^ + AeaeA 
Haying no want; abundant; fruitful. [Bare.] 
The iMiif -left oonnttei, Buex, Kent, 

Barrie. ITamer, Albion’i England, lii. 7. 

wanto (wan'td), n. A reed-buok of western 
Africa: same as fUagoTy 1. 
wanton (won'tpn), a. and n. [< ME. wantouny 
wantowHy wantoweny wantogetiy also, with loss of 
pp. suffix •n, wantawcy o^. * uneducated, unre> 
s&ained,’ hence ‘licentious, sportive, playful,^ 
< wafi^y not, + tawen (also i-towen)y < AS. togen 
(also getogen)y pp. of tedn (pret. teahy pi. tugon) 
s Gotn. tiuhany etc., a^L. ducercy draw: see wan- 
and tee^ (of which -ton is the pp. reduced). Cf. 
ME. untoweuy pferverse, G. ungezogen, ill-bred, 
rude, uncivil. Gf . the opposite ME. wel i-toweuy 
well-taught, modest.] i, a, 1. Ill brought up; 
undisciplined; unrestrained; hence, free from 
moral control. 

He . . . aaiooiate vnto hym oerteyn wanton perionei, 
A bete hii mayiter. Ghron., cxxvll. 

2. Characterized by extreme recklessness, fool- 
hardiness, or heartlessness; malicious; reck- 
lessly disre^ardful of right or of consequences : 
applied both to persons and to their acts. 

The wantm trooperi riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will dye. 

Marvell, Nymph Complaining for Death of her Fawn. 

. 3. Wild; unruly; loose; unrestrained. 

And take good hede bi wladom & reioun 

That bi no wantowne Inugiuge thou do noon offence 

To-fore thi aouereyne while he is in presence. 

• Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 

She, aa a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her uiiaderned ^Iden tresses wore 
Dlsheverd, but m wanton ringlets waved. 

MUton, P. L., iv. 304. 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise ! 

Addison, Cato,-i. G. 

4. Playful; sportive; frolicsome. 

All toanton aa a child, skipping and vain. 

Shc^., L. L. L., V. 2. 771. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers rise 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

Milton, Lycidaw, 1. 186. 

6. Bank; luxuriant. 

The quaint males in the wanton green. 

She*,, M. N. D., it 1. 99. 
Every ungovernable passion grows wanton and luxuri- 
ant in corrupt religions Baoon, Fable of Dionysiua 

6. Characterized by imrestrained indulgence of 
the natural impulses or appetites; dissolute; 
licentious. 

The proud day. 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton and too full of gawds. 

Shak., K. John, 111. 3. 36. 
Men, grown wanton by prosperity, • 
Studyu now arts of luxu^ and ease. 

Roscommon, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
WatUon professor and damnable apostate. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i. 

7. Particularly, unchaste; lascivious; libidi- 
nous; lustful; lewd. 

Thou art . . . freward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lascivious, wanto u 8hak., 1 Hen. VI., lii. 1. 19. 
A wanton mistress is a common sewer. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, 1. 2. 

n. n. 1. A pampered, petted creature ; one 
spoiled by fondness or indulgence ; also, a frol- 
icsome, roving, sportive creature; atrifler: used 
sometimes as a term of endearment. 

Thy parents made thee a wanton with too much cocker- 
ing. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 86. 

Shall a beardless boy. 

A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our Helds? 

Shak., K. John, v. 1. 70. 

2. A lewd person; a lascivious man or wo- 
man. 

If ye be set on pleasure, or disposed to wantons, ye shall 
have ministers enough to bo furtherers and instruments 
of it. Lummsr, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Wanton (won'ton), V. [< wantofiy a.] 1. ifi- 
tram. 1. To 'revel; frolic unrestrainedly; 
sport. 

>^en, like some childish wench, she loosely wantoning 
With tricks and giddy turns seems to inisle the shore. 

Drayton, Polyolbiou, iL 174. 
Nature here 

Wanton'd aa in her prime. Milton, P. L., v. 294. 
Her cap-strings wantoned in front of her in the rising 
wind. Mrs. Oliphant, May, iii. 

2. To sport or dally in lewdness; sport las- 
. eivionsly. 
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XL frans. If. To make wanton. 

If he does win, it wantons him with over-pliia and enters 
hhu into new ways Of expense. FMtham, Reeolvea, ii. 68. 

2. To spend or waste in wantonness. 

Hee toanfons away his life foolishly that, when he is 
well, will take physlck to make him sick. 

Bp. HaU, Defeat of Cruelty. 

wantonheadh wantonboodt (won 'ton -bed, 
-hdd), n. [< ME. wantounhede; < wmton -f 
•hgady -hood.‘\ Wantonness. 



ivanxoiimg^ (won'tqn-mg), % 
•ing^.^ A wanton ; a dallier. 


But, since, I saw it painted on fame's wings 
The Muses to be woxen wantonings. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. ii. 34. 
wantonizet (won'tqn-iz), V. i. [< wanton + 
•ize."} To frolic; sport; dally; wanton. 

That broad and glaring way wherein 
Wild sinners find full space to wantonize. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 72. 
wantonly (won'tpn-li), adv. [< wanton + -/j/a.] 
In a wanton manner. Speclflcally— (a) Recklessly ; 
* unadvisedly; thoughtlessly; without regara fur right or 
consequences. 

A plague so little to be fear'd 
As to be wantonly Incurr’d. 

Cowper, Mutual Forbearunoa 
No nation will wantonly go to war with another If it has 
nothing to gain thereby. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 2B9. 

(b) Frolicsomely; sportfully; gaily; playfully ; carelessly. 
How sweet those solitaiy places are ! how wantonly 
The wind blows through tne loaves, and courts and plays 

with ’em 1 Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 4. 

(c) Lewdly ; lasciviously'. 

wantonness (won'tqn-nes), n. [< ME. wan- 
townessc; < wanton + 1. Tho state or 

character of being wanton, in any sense. 
Somwhat he lipsed for his wantoumesse, 

To make his English swete npmi his toiige. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 2G4. 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than theo with wantonnees. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 8. 
Wantonness and luxury, the wonted companions of 
plenty, grow up as fast. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

2. A wanton or outrageous act. 

It were a watUonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof. Wordsworth, Excursion, 1. 

wantrustt, n. [< ME. wantrmt (= MI), wan- 
troost); < wan- 4- trmt^y q. v.] Distrust. 

O wantrust / ful of fals suspeccloun. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 177. 

Wantsoxnet (wdnt'sum), a. [< ME. wantsum; 
< wani^ + -Home.'] Poor; needy. Ormulmuy 
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wantwitt (wdnt'wit), n. [< want^y v., + obj. 
wit.'} One destitute of wit or sense ; a fool. 
Such a want-wit sadness makes of me 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 6. 

wantyl (won'ti), n.; pi. wanticft (-tiz). [Ori- 
gin uncertain.] A leather tie or rope ; a short 
wagon-rope; a rope used for binding a load 
upon the back of a beast. [Local, Eng.] 
wanty^t (won'ti), w.; pi. wanties (-tiz). [Dim. 
of wan0.} A mole ; a mold warp. 

Some creatures, albeit they lie alwaies covered within 
the ground, yet live and breath nevertheless, and namely 
the wanty or mold-warpos. 

Hollaiid, tr. of Pliny, ix. 7. (Encye. Diet.) 

wanwltf, n. [ME. wanwil (= G. wahnwitz = Sw. 
vanvett = Dan. vanvid) ; < wan- -f wit.} Lack of 
sense; foolishness. 

Scliild mo from poin of holle pit, 

That 1 haue deseruud thorow uan-uite. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18t>. 

wanyt, r. A Middle English form of wane'^. 
wanyandt, n. 8ame as waniand. 
wanzet, v. i. See wansc. 

wap^ (wop), r. ; pr<»t. and pp. wapped, ppr. wap- 
ping. [< ME. wappen; cf. whap, whovy and 
quap^,quop^.} I. trans. 1. To strike; knock-; 
beat; wallop; drub. [Colloq.] 

Why, either of my boys could wap him with one hand. 

Thackeray. 

2. To flap ; flutter. [Scotch.] 

There’s nae a cock in a’ the land 
But has wappit its wings and crawn. 
Olasgerian (Allitigharn’s Ballad-bookX p. 361. 

3. To toss or throw quickly. [Scotch.] 

Tak a halter In thy hose. 

And o’ thy purpose dinna fail ; 

But wap it o’er the Wanton’s iKise, 

LochmeUwn Harper (Child’s Ballads, VI. 4). 

n. intrans. To flutter; flap the wings; move 
violently. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
wap^ (wop), n. [<ME. wappe; < wap^y v.] A 
smart stroke; a blow. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
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The werld wannes at a wappe, and the wedtre gloumes. 

Alliterative Poems (ed, MoitIs), Gloss., p. 269, 
When he strake one upon the back. 

The swiftest gae his head a wap. 

Leesome Brand (Child's Ballads, IL 848). 

wap2f (wop), V. t. [< ME. wappen (also comp. 
atwappeuy biwappm), lap or wrap, wrap up (per- 
haps oonhised with wrappeuy wlnpneny wrap, 
lap): see wrapy lup^.} To wrap; tie; oind. Hal- 
UweU. 

wap2 (wop), M, [Also wappy wop; < t?.] 

1 . A bale or bundle, as of hay or straw, [^otoh 
and North. Eng.]— 2. A snroud-stopper. — 3. 
A pendant with a thimble in one end through 
which running ngging is led. 

wap^ (wop), V. i, [K ME. wappetiy bark; cf. 
waff^ and yap.} To bark; yelp. 

Wappynge or baffyng as howiidys. Prompt. Pare. 

Tls the little wapping of small dogs that stirs up the 
cruel maitives. 

C. Mather, Discourse on Witchcraft (ed. 1689X P- 24. 

wapacut (wop'a-kut). n. [NL. as specific name 
wapacuthu; ^ A’mer. Ind. (Gi*ee) wapacuthuy wa- 
pow-keetho (also wapohoo)y a white owl; a name 
applied by Pennant and Latham to a kind of owl 
described in the manuscript notes of Mr. Hutch- 
iiiK, who resided on Severn river, near Hudson^s 
Bay.] A large white spotted owl, about 2 feet 
long and witlioiit ear-tufts, believed to be the 
common snowy owl, Nyctea ucandiaca. See cut 
under snow-owl. 

wapen, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
weapon. 

wapenshaw (wop'u-shA), n. [Sc., also wap- 
penshaWy waptnsehaWy etc’., lit. ‘weapon-show,* 
<; wapen (a form of weapon) -I- shaw^ A show 
or review of persons under arms, formerly made 
at certain times in every district. These exhibi- 
tions or meeiiugs were not designed for military exercises, 
but only to show that the lieges were properly provided 
with arms. The name lias lieen revived In some quarters 
in Great Britain, and applied to the periodical gatlierings 
of the volunteer corps of a iiioi e or less wide district for 
review, inspection, shooting competitions, etc. [Scotch.] 
We went to the field of war, 

And to the wea^ton^shaw. 

Up ami War Them A\ WiUie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 266). 

wapenshaw (wop'n-shfi.), v. %. To hold or at- 
tend a wapenshaw. [Bcotch.] 
wapenshawing (wop'n-B]ifi>-ing), n. [s D. wa- 
pemefwuwing; as wapenshatv + Same 

as wapenshaw. 

But thir ridings and wappenshawings, ray leddy, I hao 
nae no broo o’ them ava. Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 

wapentake (wop 'u- tak), n. [< ME. wapen- 
takfiy Wipes takOy < AB. waepengetmCy weepentacy 
a district, a wapentake (AL. wapentac or wap- 
fntagium)y adapted from Icel. vapnataky < vap- 
na, gon. pi. of vapitiy a weapon (= AB. wtepen 
= E. weapon)y + -taky a taking hold, a gasp- 
ing, eHi). a grasp in wrestling (used of the con- 
tact of weapons), < takny take, grasp, seize, 
touch; see weapon and takny and cf . wapenshaw.} 
Formerly, in ceitain counties of northern, 
eastern, and midland England, a division or 
subdivision of a sliire, generally corresponding 
to a hundred in other counties. The term seems 
to have been originally applied to the armed assemblies 
of frocmcii ; and there is possiidy an allusion to a practice 
of taking up or ’itoucliing" the arms. H’apentake is still 
a ieiTitorial division in Yorkshire. 

It is written that King Allured, or Alfred, wlio then 
raigned, did devide the realme into shires, and the shires 
into hundrethes, and the hundrctbes into rajics or wapen- 
takes, and the wapentakes Into tithingeM, Soe that tenn 
tithinges made an hundrethe, ami five made a lathe or 
vfiipentake. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The wapentake is found only In the Anglian districts. 

. . . To tfienortli of these distrietK tin* shlrcK arc divided 
into wards, and to the south into liuiidndH. Hence the 
wapentake may be a relic of Scandinavian occupation. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., I 45. 

wapiti (wop' i-ii ), n. I A Iko wappit i, wapile, wap- 
pile; < Amor. Ind. (Cree) irapitiky ‘white deer,* 
said to dcHignato tli<^ h'oeky Mountain goat, 
Hnploeeros wont anus; used uh E., and also in 
tiio NL. form (Wvhh wapitiyhy B. S. Barton, in 
1809, for tlic animal defined.] The North Amer- 
ican stag or elk, (Urvus eanadensts. which is the 
North American representative of the stag or 
red deer of Euro]»e, ami resembles the latt(‘r, 
though it is much larg(T and of a stronger make, 
being one of the largest living r€*pres<*ntativeH 
of the fanii ly t U-rvidw. Wapiti is chiefly a book-name 
of this deer, which has generally been known since about 
18fl9 as the elk —a name applied in Europe to a very differ- 
ent animal, corresponding to that called immse in North 
America, (See elk^ (with cutX moose, stag.) Tlie full-grown 
male wapiti may exceed a height of 16 hands at the with- 
ers, and acquire a weight of more tlian l,(K)n pounds, 
though not averaging over 600; the form is short for its 
stature. Tiie coat is sorpe shade of yellowish-gray or 
brownish -gray, darkening to chesUiut-brown on the head, 
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and limbs, even blackcninA' on the belly; on the 
rump is a white patiih burdered with blnok and extendiuK 
into the j^ri'diu ; the tail 1 b intromely short. The antlers 
are very Iouk, with eompuratlveiy slender, cylindric, and 
roj?!ilftrly curved Ijearn, giving <»fr in front the brow* and 
bez-Jintieia close together, the royal at end of first third 



Wapiti, or Amerii;.in I'lk (Cervut ranadtttsis). 


of the beam, a large Hiir-royul at end of second third, and 
then forking dicliotoinouBly (only exceptionally aequlrlng 
any palinution like tlie crown of the European stag). A 
pair of good-sized antbn-s may weigh, with the skull, r>0 
or 60 pounds, rieusurc 4 or [> feet along the curve of the 
licam, and sjirund .*{ or 4 feet apart. The venison is well 
flavored and biglily nutritious. The wapiti has inhabited 
North America from tiie Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Mexico to aiiout 57” in the interior ; hut it has been hunted 
out of nearly all its range, and Is now found chiefly in the 
Rocky iVlountuin rt*glon of the United States, especially 
of the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. It is 
grt)gar1ouB, goes in herds or droves somotlmos of many 
. hundreds, is sluiiglitered with little dlfllculty, and would 
soon become extinct were no measures taken for its pres- 
ervation. 

wappatO (wop'a-to), M. [Also wapatoo; < Oro- 
1(011 IjkI. impaioo^ wappatoo (?),] The tubers 
of Saaittaria varidbilis. The Indians of Oregon 
use them as food. 

wappet, f’. An obsolete spelling of wayA. 
Wappent, U. Same as wnpen, 
wappenedt, <t. A spurious (or perhaps obscene) 
word occurring only in the following passage. 
It has been conjectured to be a misprint for 
wefij}mg. 

This yellow slave rgold] 

Will knit and break religions. . . . This is it 
That makes the %mtppen'd widow wetl again. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 38. 

wappenshaw, W. Hmmimnshaw. 
wappert (wap'Cr), v. /. [Freq. of %mp^: see 
waver'^.^ To move tremulously; totter; 

blink. 

But still ho stode his face t-o set awrye, 

And n apiteHug tumid iin bis white of eye, 

Mir. for Magn. {Imp. Diet.) 
wapper-eyedt (wap'^r-Id), a. [< wapper + eye^ 
+ -ffd’-i.] J31eur-oyed; blinking. 

A little wapper-rgt'd constable, to wink and blink at 
small faults. Middleton, Black Book, p. 528. 

wapjper-jaw (wap'^^r-ja), v. 1. A wry mouth. 
Hatliuml. [Prov. Kng.l — 2. A projecting un- 
der-jaw. f(\)lloq., I). S.l 
wappet (wa]>'et), p. [(M'. W(ip'\] A cur-dog. 

Unflmtlt. llh-ov.Kng.] 

Wappineert (W'op-i-ner'), w. [Var. of *!(«;>- 
pintper for Wappiiium\ q. v.J A niuii of Wap- 
piug, a district of Loudon along the Thames, 
near the 1\)wc‘r. 

In kennel sowcM o’er head and cars 
Amongst the crowding Wappiniun-n. 

/>’Pr/cg, UoUn's Walk, li. (Davwg.) 
Wapplneer tar, a wtgermau from Wapping uui Stalr« ; 
hence, a fresh-wntcr sailor ; a landlubber. 

Kll|», The Coinmndore, a most Illiterate Tar. 

bates the <<ontlomcn of the Navy, gets drunk with bis 
Boates-t'rew , and nhIuch himself upon the Brutish Man- 
agement of the Navy. 

i\ Shudm'll, Humours of the Navy, Dramatis Persoiue. 
Wappingert (wo])'lng-^»r), n, [< Wapping 4- 
r.j A mati of Wapping, London. 

He was n thorough -paced traitor, and looked upon to ho 

f iaymuKter of the moli ; » Watipinitet, and good at muster- 
ng seamen. /foj/cr Aorta, Exanieii, p. 585. {Davies.) 

wapplerite (wop'lCr-it), a. A hydrated ai‘sc- 
nate of calcium and magnesinin, found at Joa- 
chimsthal in minute white crystals. 
wajIS (wops), n. A ilialoctal variant of 
wapynt* «• An obsolete form of weapon. 
war^ (wAr), n. [Eatly mod. E. watre: < ME. 
wer, werr, were, wetre, weorre, wyrre, < late AS. 
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werre (also cited in AL. as in comp, war- 
scot), < OF. werre, guerre, F. gu&rre = Pr. guer- 
ra, gerra = Sp. Pg. It. guerra, war, < ML. wer- 
ra, war, < OlfG. warn, vexation, strife, contro- 
versy, (ionfiision, broil (= MD. werre =r MLG. 
werre, strife, war, hostility), < werran (fir-wer- 
ran), MUG. werren {ver-werren), G. wirren Crer- 
wirren), confuse, entangle, embroil, = MD. 
werren {ver^werren), embroil, entangle; akin to 
E. worse : see worse, and cf , war*^, ult. a var. of 
wors^. The F. guerre appears in the phrase 
nom de guerre, and the 8p. in the dim. guerrilla. 
II(3ncie 'war^, v,, warray, warrior, etc.] 1. A 
contest be ween nations or Ht&teB {international 
war), or between parties in the same state (civil 
war), carried on by force of arms, international 
nr public war is always understood to l>c authorized by 
the sovereign powers of the nations engaged in it; when 
it Is carried into the territories of the antagonist it is 
callcAl ati aggressive or offensive war, and when carried 
on to. resist such oggressbin it is called defensive. Certain 
usages or rinhts of war have come to be generally recog- 
nized and defined under the name of the Laws of War, 
which ill general (hut subject to some humane restrictions 
which in recent times have been greatly Increased) permit 
the destruction or capture of Armed enemies, the destruc- 
tion of property likely to be serviceablato them, the stop- 
page of all their channels of traffic, and the appropriation 
of everything in an enemy's country necessary for the 
support and subsistence of the invading army. On the 
other hand, though an enemy may be staiwod into surren- 
der, woimdlng, except In buttle, mutilation, and all cruel 
and wanion devastation are contrary to the usages of war, 
as are also bombarding an unprotected town, the use of 
poison in any way, and torture to extort information from 
ail enemy : but it is admitted that an enemy may be put 
to death for oei-tain acts which are in themselves not crim- 
inal, and it may be even highly patriotic and praI«ewortliy, 
hut are liijuriouB to the invaders; such as firing on the in- 
vadei'M although not regularly enrolled in an organized 
military force, or seeking tii impair the invaders' lines of 
cofnmunieatioii. 

“After this werr,** quod she, “God send vs poce." 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. B.), 1. 900. 

Learning and art, and especially religion, weave ties 
that make war look like fratricide, as it Is. 

Emerson, War. 

2. A atato of active opi) 08 ition,hoatility, or con- 
toat : aa, to be at war (that is, eiigagod iu ac- 
tive bostilities). 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war. 

Shak., Bonnets, xlvi. 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 

At war with myself and a wretched race. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 2. 

3. Any kind of contest or conflict ; contention ; 
strife; as, awordymor. — 4. The profession of 
arms ; the art of war. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they ii'arii war any lucre. Isa. il. 4. 

War is our Ims’ness, but to whom is glv’ti 
I'o die, or triumjih, that deteriiiiiie henv’n ! 

Pope, Iliad, xxli. 171. 

6. Forces; army. Compare half Ic. [Poetical.] 

O’er the embattled ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their war. Milton, P. L., xil. 214. 
In this array tho war of either side 
Through Athens passed with military pride. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ill. 101. 

0. Warlike outfit. 

His Complement of Stoi'es, and total War. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
[War is sometimes used in tlie plural form with tho same 
sigtiiflouUon as it has in the singular. 

I’ll to the Tuscan UHirs. Shak., All’s Well, li. 3. 290.] 

Articles of wax. Bee arfi'dc .— Austro-Prusslon war, 
the war waged h} PriiHsia. Italy, and some minor Gor- 
man states against Austria, the states of South Ger- 
many, Saxony, Hanover, etc., in I860. It resulted in 
the victory of the former, the dissolution of the Ger- 
manic confederation, the replacing of Austria by Prus- 
sia in the hegemony of Geimiaiiy, large additions to PniB- 
slan territory and the cession to Italy of Venetla by Aus- 
tria.— Broad-seal war. Bee 6nKi(f -sea/.— Buck-shot 
war. See fmek-shot — Civil war, a war between dilferent 
factions of a people or between different sections of a eoun- 
t »•> . Speciflcally ^ - (a) In Uotn, the war between Sulla 

and Marius (cemmencitig 8S b. C.) or that betw'een Pom- 
pey and Uiesar (commencing 49 B. v..). (h) In Eng. hist., 
the war of the great relHdliuu. See rebellion, (c) In 
V. S. hist., the war of secession. Bee seersnon.— Contra- 
baxul of war. see contraband goods, under contraband. 
— Oounoil of war. Bee ceuneit.— Crimean war. Bee 
Crimean.- Custom Of War. declaratioii of war. De- 
partment of War, effeir of war. See custom, declara- 
turn, eU'.— Eighty years* war, the contest between 
Bpaiti and the Netherlands, extending with intertiiisslons 
from aiiout 1568 to the recognition by Bjiaiu of Dutch 
independence in 1648. — FTanco-Oennan WOT, or Fran- 
co-mmssian war, the war lietwcen France and Ger- 
many in 1879-1, ending in the defeat of the former, tho 
cession to Germany of Alsace-Tiorraine, and the formation 
of the modem Genuan empire.— Fronoh and TtiiHftn 
war, a war waged by Great Britain and its American colo- 
nies against France and Indian allies, 1754-63. ending 
in the acijulsitioti of Ganadaand the Mi^ssippi region by 
Great Hntain; it was a piM of the“»even Yearr War.'’ 
—Holy war, a war wagM with a religious nuriiose : as, 
the holy ummni Uie Crusaders ; a Hobammeaan holy war 
j^nst the infidels.— Bonors Of war. See fionor.— 
Hnndrad yiara* war, the series of wars between 


land and France, about 1888-^1458* The Eagiiib, geimhy 
victors in these wars down to about 1480 (Crdcy, rm|ler% 
Agincourt, etc.), and rulers of a great part of Fmoe,Were 
finally exMlled enUrely, except from Ckdafii, which they 
retained for about a century longer,— Xnaxplalda WIT, 
See inexpiable,— ItBUsM, War, the war of 1860 waged 
by France and Sardinia against Austria. It resulted In 
the defeat of the latter, its cession of Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and eventually in the constitution of the kingdom 
of Italy.— Jugurthme war. See Jugurthimi.— Ktilig 
George’s war, in Amer. hist., the war waged by Great 
Britani and its American colonies against France aiid 
Indian allies, being the American phase of the War of the 
Austrian Succession (1741-8).— Song Philip's war, in 
Amer. hist,, the war between the New England colonists 
and the confederated Indians under the lead of Philip 
(1676-6),— King WiUlam’8 war, in Amer, hist., the war 
waged uy Great Britain and its colonies against France 
and Indian allies, l>eing the American phase of tlie contest 
between vailons Eumpean powers against Louis XIV. of 
France (1689-07).— Latin War, in Horn, hist., the war 
between Rome and the Latin League, 340-338 B. c., ending 
in the subjection of the latter.— Man Of war. See man. 
— Marsio war. See social tear.— Mexioan war, the 
war between the United States and Mexico, 1846-8, ending 
in the defeat of the latter, and its cession of California and 
other large territories to the United States.— MlthrldatlO 
wars, the wars between Rome and Mithridates the Great 
of PoutuB in the first half of Hie first century B. c. , terminat- 
ing in the o vertlu'o w of Mithridates by Pompey about 66 B. o. 
—Napoleonic wars, a general name for the wars waged 
by France with varipus nations, dating from Napoleon's 
campaigns in Italy in 1796 to his final overthrow iu 1816. 
— PeaeantB' war. See pea«ane.-.peloponneiian war. 
See Pc2oponne«ian.-r Peninsular War. See peninsular. 
— Pequot war, in Amer. hist., the war between the New 
England colonists and the Peo^uot Indians of Connecticut 
in 1087.— Persian wars, in Or. hist, the wars between 
Poisia and Greece in the first half of the fifth century 
a. c., of which the chief episodes were Marathon (490 B. C.) 
and the unsuccessful invasion of Greece by Xerxes^Ther- 

S lee, Salamis, Platssa).— Private War. See private.— 
0 wars. See Punic. — Queen Anne's war, in Amer. 
hist, the war waged by Great Britain and its colonies 

X iiist France and Indian allies, being the American 
ise of the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-13).— 
Itevolutionary war, in U. S. hist., same os IFar if the 
American Reeoeu/ton.— Russo-TllxkiSh wars, wars be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. The principal in modern times 
were those (o) of 1828 -9, ending In the defeat of Turkey; 
(6) of 1858-6 (see Crimean); {e) of 1877-8, between Russia 
and its allies (Rumania, etc.) and Turkey, resulting in tho 
defeat of Turkey and the reconstruction of southeastern 
Europe.— Sacred wars, in Or. hist., wars against certain 
Greek states which had been adjudged guilty of sacrilege 
by the Amnhictyonic Council : as, the saeied war against 
Pliocis (ending 346 B. c. ).— Saltpeter war. See saltpeter. 
— Sanmite wars, three wars waged by Rome against the 
Samnites and other Italians, (a) 343 - 341 b. c., (6) 826-804 
B. 0., (c) 298- 290 B. 0., ending in the triumph of Rome.— 
Schleswig-Holstein wars, wars between Denmark and 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein (with allies). They 
commenced in 1848 aivtl ended In 1864, when Prussia and 
Austria dtdeaied the Danes and occupied the duchies, 
which were eventually annexed by Prussia.— Secretary 
at War, Secretary of War. Bee secretary. Seven 
weeks' war, or seven days' war, the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866.— Seven years* war. Bee SUeeian wars.— 
Silesian wars. See Silesian.—BineWB of war. See 
sinew.— Sloop of War. Bee sloops.— Smalkaldlc war. 
Bee Smalkalaic. — Social Wax. Bee social. The name 
is also given to the war between Athens and her former 
allies about 858- 3i>5 B. c.— Thirty years’ war. See 
thirty. — To declare war. See declare. — To make war. 
Bee wwrAcl.— Trojan Wax. See Trojan.— Tug of War. 
Bee tug.— Wax measures, a general title for acts passed 
by the United States Congress and orders made by the 
President during the civil war, 1861-5, which became 
uecCBsarv to its prosecution; though not expressly author- 
ized by the (Vuistitution, ns tho Confiscation Acts, the Ben- 
gal Tender Acts, the ordering of drafts for the military 
service, the emancipation of slaves, etc.— War Of 1812, 
the war between Great Britain and the United States in 

warun- 
Great 

. • parts 

of Europe from the rule or Influence of Napoleon and the 
French.— War of secession. See secession.— Wax Of the 
American Bevdlutlon. See revolution.— Wax of tho 
rebellion, same as war tf secession.— Wax powers, 
powers exereised during or because of war ; speciflcally, 
the powers exerciseii in time of war by the President of 
the United States as commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the Ignited States and of the militia of the several 
States when called into actual service.— Wars Of succes- 
sion. See succession.— Wax8 Of thePreuch Revolution, 
the wars glowing out of the French Revolution, waged by 
Austria, Pnissia, etc., against France, and commencing in 
1792.— Wars of the Roses. Bee .— War to theknife. 

See kni/e. 

Wax^ (wa.r), r.; prot. and pp, warred, ppr, war- 
ring. [< ME. werren, weorren, werrien (== MD. 
MLG. werren), war ; from the noun. Cf. war- 
fay.'] I, intram, 1, To make or carry on war; 
carry on hostilities ; fight. 

And the hothen peple that werreden ou the kyngc Moyne 
often sithes foughton witlie the crystene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 24. 

Why should I tear without the walls of Troy? 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 2. 

2. To contend; strive violently) be in a state 
of opposition. 

LiiaU which war agnlnit the souL 1 Pot. li. II. 

Lot ns alone. What pleasnfo can we have 
To war with evil? . 

Tennyson, The Lotos Eaters, Choric 8ong. 
n, frati6. 1. To make war upon; oppose^ 
as in war; contend against. 
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wo tould keep ttie vonelei of the origl]iel» 
qahefltf the north waTr$$ the louth ; from retineo, the 
north retlne, ibo south retain. 

. A, Bums, Urthoirraphie (E. E. T. S.), p. 2a 

Tx>ve and Ambition in their glory sat . . . 
irarrtnj^ each other. Daniel^ Civil Wars, vUL 

3. To carry on, as a contest. 

That thou by them mightest tear a good warfare. 

lTim.1. 18. 

war^ (w&r), a, [Sc. also waur; < ME. warre, 
werrOf wer^ a later form, after OFries. werra, 
worse, of Icel. verri^ a. (verr, adv.) = Dan. 
vserre ss 8w. varre^ of ME. wersCy E. worse : see 
worse, 'i Same as worse, [Now only Scotch, 
commonly misspelled waur,'] 

They say tie the world is much war then it wont 

Spmuer, Shep. Cal., Septemlier. 
Murder and waur than murder. Soott. 

war® (wfi.r), r. t [Sc. also waur; < war^y a,] To 
defeat; worst. [Scotch.] 

It was a paper of great significance to the plea, and we 
were to he waured tor want o't Seoft, Antiquary, ix. 

war*t, and V, A Middle Engjlish form of ware^ . 
war^f. A Middle English form of were, 
waraiah (wA'ra-tft)» W. [Also warratau,] 1. 
A stout erect Ausiralian shrub, Telopea.spedo- 
sissimay also T, oreadesy of the ProtmeeiBy bear- 
ing dense heads, some 3 inches broad, of bril- 
liant crimson flowers. It is sometimes grown 
in greenhouses, but is not easily cultivated. — 
2. A variety of the common camellia, with 
flowers resembling those of Anemone; ane- 
mone-flowered camellia, 
war-ax (w&r'aks), n. Same as battle-ax. 
warbeetle ^w&r'be^tl), n. Same as warble^ y 3. 
warble^ (war'bl), v , ; pret. and pp. warbled, ppr. 
warbling, [< ME. werblen, < OF. werbler, quaver 
with the voice, speak in a high tone, < MITG. 
,^werhelen, G. wiroeln, warble, lit. turn, whirl, 
freq. of MHG. werhen (wemen) = OHG. Werhan 
{werfan), turn, twist, move, be busy about, per- 
form, = OS. hwerbhan, move hither and thither, 
= AS. hweorfan, turn, move : see whenwy wharf y 
and cf. whirly wharl, whorl.] I. intrans, 1. I'o 
sing with trills and quavering, or melodious 
turns, as a bird; carol or sing with sweetly 
trilling notes. 

Warble, child ; make paBsionato my senae of hearing. 

. Shak., L. L. L., 111. 1. 1. 

Birda on the branches warbling. Milton, ?. L., viil. 204. 

2. To sound vibratingly, or with free, smooth, 
and rapid modulations of pitch ; quaver. 

Hnch strains ne’er warble in the linnet's throat. 

Qay, Shepherd's Week, Wednesday, 1. 3. 
The stream of life warbled through her heart os a brook 
sometimes warblee through npleasant little dell. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

3. To yodel. [U. S.] 

II, trans, 1 . To sing or utter with quaver- 
ing trills or turns : as, to warble a song. 

She gan againe in molodio to melt, 

And many a note she warbled wondrous wel. 
Oascttigne, Phlloineno (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 89). 

If she be right invoked with vmrbled song. 

Milton, (yomus, 1. 854. 

2. To describe or celebrate in song. 

O Father, grant I sweetly warble forth 
Vnto our seed the World’s renowned Birth. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrtas's Weeks, 1. 1. 
Or would you have mo turn a sonriettoer, 

And warble those brief-sighted eyes of hors? 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, Hi. 0. 

warble^ (w&r'bl), n. [< ME. werblcy < OF. wer- 
blcy a warble, warbling; from the verb.] A 
strain of clear, rapidly uttered, gliding tones; 
a trilling, flexible melody; a carol; a song; 
any soft sweet flow of melodious sounds. 

The well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow. 

Shak., Lucrocc, 1. 1080. 
Wild bird, whose imrble, Ibiuld swoed, 

Kings Eden through the l>iidde<i quicks. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixvxviii. 
Quiet as any water-sodden log 
Stay’d in the wandering warble of a brook. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament. 

warble® (war'bl), v, t. and i.; pret. and pp. 
warbUdy ppr. warbling. [Sc. also warple ; < 
ME. *werblen, turn, whirl (f), ult. same as 
warble^ y q. v.] In falconry, to cross the wings 
upon the back. 

warble^ (wAr'bl), w, [Also wormil, wormul, 
warnle, wornil, wornal, also assimilated wabble, 
and dim. warblet; cf. equiv. warbeetle, and the 
adj. worbitten, said of timber pierced by the 
larvsB of insects; orig. form uncertain no 
early instances appearing; perhaps connected 
with ME. war, pus, humor. Some of the forms 
indicate simulation of worm,] 1 . A small, hard 
swelling on the back of a horse, produced by 
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the galling of the saddle. — 2. A tumor on the 
back of cattle or deer, produced by the larva of 
a bot-fly or gadfly. — 3. An insect or its larva 
which produces warbles. Also warbeetle. Com- 
pare wabble"^. 

waxble-fly (war'bl-fli), n, A fly whose larva 
produces warbles. Thus, Hypoderma bovis is the war- 
ble-fly of the ox. Synonymous in part with bot-Jly. The 
latter word, however, is applied to all (Estrida. 
warbler (wAr'bl^^r), w. [< + -cri.] 1. 

One who or that which warbles ; a singer ; a 
songster. 

In lulling strains the feathered warblers woo. 

Tickall, On Hunting. 

Dan Chauoor, the first ^mrhler. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

2. Specifically, any one of a great number of 
small oscine passerine birds, or dentirostral 
insessorial birds, of different families and many 
different genera, of both the Old World and the 
New. Especially —(a) A bird of the group composing the 
family Sylviidse, or Old World warblers, with scarcely any 
representatives in America. This is one of the most oxten- 
sivo and varied groups of its grade in ornithology, now 
generally rated as only a subfamily {SyMmee) of Turdidae. 
These w'arblers are all small, active, sprightly birds, and 
many are remarkable for the clearness, s weotm'ss, and flexi- 
bili^ of their song. Among typical waiblers of the subfam- 
ily Sylviinse may be notecTthe species of Sylvia, the lead- 
ing genus/ as the blackcap and whitethroat ; of Melizophi- 
lus, as the Dartford warbler ; of Regulus, os the goldcrest ; 
of Phylloscopus, as the willow-warbler ; of Aedon, as the 
rufous warbler ; of Uypolais, as the icterine warbler ; of 
Ae,roeej)halua, as the roed- or sedge- warbler; of Locus- 
tella, as the grasshopper-warbler ; of Cettia, as C'etti's 
warbler. Besides these, the accentor or Itedge-sparrow, 
the nightingale (Daulias 2u«(»nia), the redbreast {Srytha- 
CHS rubeetila), the bluethroat, redstart, whinchat, stone- 
chat, etc., have been brought under the definition ot war- 
bler, as numbers of the sylviine group, (h) In the United 
States, a bird of a diiforent family, the American warblers, 
Dendroeeidse or Mniotiltidm, a smaller and more com- 
pact group than the Sylviidm, though the species are still 
very iiumeruus and diversified. Few of them are noted 
for musical ability. Tlie loading representatives of the 
American warblers are the numerous wood-warblers rd 
the genus Hendrtrea; the worm-eating warblers, Helwin- 
therus and Helfninthophaga ; the creeping warljlers, Mnio- 
tilfa and Panda; the ground- warblers, as Geof/d.vpi'ir; the 
chat, Ifiteria; the water-thrushes, .Slsmn/s; the lly eaUdiing 
warblers, Myiodioctes, Setophaga, and many others of trop- 
ical America. 

3. In bagpipe music, an appoggiatura, or siniilar 
melodic embollishmout. 

In the mnaio performed ni»on this instrument [the bag- 
pipe] the players introduce uiuoii]^ the simple notes of the 
tune a kind of appoggiatura, consisting of a great number 
of rapid notes of peculiar ombellishtne'nt, which they term 
warblers. Phicyc. Hr it.. III. 23f>. 

Adelaide’s warbler, Hendratca mielnid» (Baird, 1K(V>), 
the rejiresentative in Fortu Klco of Grace’s nnd of the 
yellow-throated warbler. — African warblert (Latham, 
1783). the typo species of the genus Sphrmrewus, S. aj^ri- 
canue. Also called spotted yellow flycatcher by J.athain, 
formerly Muscicapa ({fra, MolacUla or Sylvia ajricana, 
etc., and also plauml in tho genus Drymwea by some 
authors.— Alpine Warblert (Ltithom, 1783), a kind of 
hedge-warbler, AcceivUw alpinus, of central and southeni 
Europe, o(;ca8ionally found in Great Britain. This bird 
was also called collared stare by Latham the* same year, 
having be«ui described by Scopoli in 17«9 as Sturnas' 
Coffam.— Aquatic warbler (Latham, 178.S), one of the 
reed-warblers, probably Acrocephalus aqrmtiens: formerly 
called Sylvia fir Saiicarui or OUartmljda aquaticu.— Au- 
dubon'S warbler, Dendrivea audulsmi, the western rep- 
resentative of the yeliowruinp or myrtle-bird, nnd eipially 
abundant. It differs chiefly in having the throat yellow 
instead of white. Also called weMern yellourvmp.— 
Autumnal warbler, the young of the bay breasted, war- 
bler, mistaken for a distinct species. A. Wilson, isil. — 
Azure warbler, the cerulean warbler.— Babbling: war- 
blert (T^atliam, 1788), the lesser whitethroat, Sylvia eur- 
ruca. Hoe whitethroat, 1.— Bachman’S waxbler lnanie«l 
after the American naturalist John Jlachu(((n(\7W) 1H74)J, 
Ue.lminthophaga Itachmani of the southern Uinteil States 
and some of the West Indies. {Audubon, 18.34.) It is one 
of the Hwanqi-warblerH, and still very rare, tliough It lias * 
been quite recently found to be common In some loealitlcs. 
— Barred warbler, Sylvia nisoriaoi Kurofie, Asia, and 
Africa.— Bay-breasted warbler, JJemlrorn casta nea of 
eastern parts of North America. I’he adult male has the 
whole breast chest nut.— Belted warblert, the yellow- 
rumiKal warbler. Jjatham.VXV; Pennant, 17s5. Black- 
and-Wblte warbler, the creeping warbler. MniotHta 
varia. more, fully calleil black-awl- white cree/iinf/ wartder 
or creeper, alwj u'h’dc-jwll warbler. See cut under Mnio- 
Black-and-yellow warbler, Deadrwca waea^ 
losa. .See cut under spotted.— Blackbumlan Warbler, 
Vemlrara Hackhurnxic, the pninmtheiis waibler, in adult 
plumtige extensively black varied with white, the breast 
ami Some parts abiuit the head of a tlamlng orange. Tt 
is the most richly colored of the warlibirs, and is eoininon 
in many parts of North America. Jt was named by 1^- 
thani in 17«3 after a Mrs. Blackburn of London.— Black- 
Capped warbler, tlie blackcap, Sylvia (oftener ('nr- 
rum) atrieapilla, of nearly all Euroi>e, and parts ot Asia 
and Africa.— Black-beaded warblert, the American 
redstart, Setophaga rvii(riUa. See cut under redstart. 
Latham, 1793; Pennant, 1785.— Black-poll warbler, 
Dendneca striata, when adult having the whole crown 
black, the upper parts olivaceous streaked with black, 
and the under parts white streaked witii black along the 
sides. In young plumage it is hardly to he distinguished 
from the l>ay breasted warbler. It is very wide-ranging, 
from Greenland and Alaska through most of America 
(probably to Chill). It was originally described in 1772 
by 3. B. Forster from Hudaou’s Bay aa the striped fly- 
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imteAer.— BUdk-tbroated blue waxbler, Vendrmmem- 

rtdeseens, of eastern North America, remarkable for the 
unusual ditfereiicc of the sexes in plumage. The male 
is blue, white below, with black throat and a peculiar 
white space on the wing ; the female is chiefly greenish 
above and yellowish below, with traces of the character- 
istic wing-mark.— Black-tbroated gray warbler, />en- 
driBca ntgrescens, of western parts of the United Htates 
nnd Mexico. Thu adult male is blnisli-ash above with a 
few blank streaks, below white streaked on tho sides with 
black, the head black with white stripes and a small bright- 
yellow spot before the eye. — Bl8^-tbroated grCCXI 
warbler, Dendrivea virens, one of the most abundant 
wood-warblers of eastern North Aineriou The adult male 
is olivaceous-green above, below extensively black, with 
much golden yellow on the sides of the bead, and white on 
the wings and tail. The length is 5 indies. It is one of a 
group of warblers having several representativos in west- 
ern North America. See cut under Dcndro'oa. — Black- 
throated warbler, the black-throated blue warbler. 
Jjatham, 1788 ; Pennant, 1 785.— BlaUford’s warbler, Syl- 
via biavfordi, of which only one si>ecimon is know n, from 
Abyjpsinia. «8ee6oAm.-- Bl00dy-8ide or blOOdy-Zided 

warblert. (a) The chestnut-sided warbler. /Vnnant,1786. 
(6) One of tlie golden warblei's, Dendrwca ruftcapUla, of 
tho West Indies. Latlmm, 1788.— Blue-eyed yellow 
warbler, the suhimor yellow-bird, JJendrawa atsHva . — 
Blue golden-winged warbler, Ilelmmthophaga chrys- 
optera, a common swamp-warbler of the eastern United 
States and Canada. See cut under Uelminthophaga.-— 
Blue-green warbler, the cerulean warbler in immature 
plum^e, or tho female of that species.— Blue Mountain 
warbler, an American warbler so named by A. Wilson in 
1812, and never since identified. It was found in the Blue 
Mountains of rennsyivania.— Blue-throated warbler 
(I.iatham, 1788), the bluethroat, origitiully described by 
Edwards iu 1743 us the bluethroat redstart, later variously 
called Mofacilla suecica, Sylvia sueciea, Sylvia cyanet^ila, 
Cyaneeula suecit'a, etc., all of which names are shared 
by a related spetdes or variety. See cut under bluethroat. 
-Blue-Winged yellow warbler, Helminthophaga 
tdnus, a common swamp- warbler of tlie eastern parts of 
the United States, originally described by Edwards (before 
Linimms) as the pine-creetter. —BiVLe yellOW-baoked 
warbler, Parula (or Compsothlypis) americana. .See Pa- 
rufa.— Bonaparte’S fly-catctalng warbler, the young 
of tho Uanadfau fly-catching warbler, mistaken by Audu- 
bon for a ditferont species in 1831, niul dedicated to Prince 
Charles Lncieti Bonaparte (1808-57). — Booted Warbler, 
a tree-warbler, Uypolais cafigafa.— Bourbon Warblert 
(Latham, I7S3), theyellow-rumjiod creeper (Latham, 1781); 
a white-eye or silver-eye, /ostcrops borbonica, peculiar to 
the Island of K^union.— Bowman’B warbler^sy/i^ mye- 
taeea. of Persia, Palestine, and Abyssinia.— BUSh-war- 
blera, the mombers of the genus Cettia, having only ten 
rectrices. There are about 12 species, with one exception 
confined to Asia. 'J'ho exception is Cettl’s warbler, C, cetti, 
which extends throughout tho Muditerranoaii region, and 
was originally described in 1770, by the naturalist whose 
name it bears, as tisignuolo di flume, which became the 
busearle of Bntfon and Daubenton. Hoc cut under Cettia.— 
Oaifrarlan warblert (Jintlnun. 1788X the so-called red- 
tailed tlirush of Latham (1788), formerly Motadlla or Syl- 
via en/fra, now know n as Cossypha caflra (and Ressonomis 
pAoniVwmK).— Canadian fly-catemng warbler, Myio- 
dioctes canadensis, abundant in eastern parts of North 
America. Also called Canada and spotted flycatcher. The 
iipjier jiartsare bluish iish varied with black, and the under 
parts are ytdlow with black streaks on the breast.— Cana- 
dian warbler. {<() The black-throated blue warbler, (b) 
The Uanadiuii lly-catcblng warbler.— Cape May Warbler. 
Dendrwea tigrma, formerly Sylvia waritima: so named 
by A. WilH«»n,in 1812, from a locality in New Jersey where 
he found it. In full pliiniage it is one of the handsomest 
of the wuod-waiiilers, and has peoiiliaritlos which have 
eaiised a genus (/*erimnglossa) to be based upon it.— Car- 
bonated warbler, an American warbler so named by Au- 
dubon in 1831, and never since identified. More fully called 
carbonated swamp- warbler, also dusky warbler.— Ceru- 
lean warbler. Hee cerw/ean.— Cetta’a warbler, one of 
the biisb-wurbiers. — Cheatnut-bellied Warblert (La- 
tham, 178.3), an Asiatic redstart, liuticUla {tormeily Sylvia) 
erythrogastra. — Cheatnut-Blded Warbler, JJeftarwea 
pennsjflvanica of the eastern United States and Uaimda, 
having, when adult, the under parts pure-whitu with a 
ehuln of chestnut streaks along <‘a(;h side, nnd the crown 
nch-yellow.— ChllT-Cliair WaJlOler, Phylloncojms rufns. 
Hee cut under chiff-rhafl'.— Children’s WaTblert, the fe- 
male or young summer yellow-bird, Dendrara wstiva. Au- 
dabitn, JH3J.- Cingalese warblert (hatbam, i 7K8), the 
green warbler of Brown (17‘70) and yellow-ls'lllcd creeper 
of hatluim (1787), one of the Neetwriniidw, Anthothreptes 
phicnirotis, extending from Bhutan to Mahiccu and the 
Hunda Isluiids, hut not know'ii In (Vyloii.— Clsticollne 
warble]^ a grass-wurhler ; one of a very large and loose 
groiijiofOld World warhler likchinis.ofwhicli the leading 
gcMiera, in iminhers of species, im* Cistirola or Drymwca, 
with twelve rectrices, and Crinni with ten (as in the genus 
Cettia). The gioup i.s Imdly iiefioed, and Iw now generally 
thrown Into the so-cidh d oimthologicul waste-basket (V't- 
rneliid/r). Most of the speeies ot the three genera named 
have been jilaeed in each of tin- others, and Drymoeca 
has iiractieally included the memhers of hoth. Among 
notaide nu'iiihcis of the groujt an* the tallor-warhlers 
or tailor Idids (see (hf/ioloinn^ Suloritt, and tailor-Mrd. 
with eiits), with twelve reetrlees, and the speeies ot 
Suya (which hc«‘), with ten reetrlees. Th** group is liest 
developed in Atriea nnd Asia, ('itttirola cursitans (with 
thirty tecliriieal synonyms) extends from soiithoTi Eu- 
rope, throughout Africa and through the w'armer parts 
of Asia, to thc! Indo-Malayan islands; C. suhrvflcapiUa 
(with moi*e than thirty synonyms) inhabits most of 
Africa.— Citrine warblert (I.atbam, 178.3), tho remark- 
able New Zealand Acanthisitta chloris. See Xenieidir. 
— Citron warbler, the* summer yellow-bird, Dendrveca 
ffpstiva. Swainson and Richardson, iiHil.— Connecticut 
warbler, Ojnmtrnis agilis, a ground-warhler so named 
by Wilson in 1812, common in eastern parts of the Thilted 
Htates, especially in the fall.— Creepy warblers, tho 
Atnorican wartilers of the genera Mniotilta and Parula, 
Hee cut under oiofi7fa.— Daitford waTblST (Latham, 
1788), the Motadlla undata of Boddaert. 1788 (baaed on 
the pittechou of Daubenton, Planches Enluroin^ei, 6e&, 
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England and Fraooa to northern ilrloa and Faleatlne.— 
Dauiian wirblert (Uttiam, 1788), the Damian reditart, 
RvAieUla (formerly Sylvia) aurorea, Inhabiting moat of 
Aiia and aome of the adjacent lalauda.~DeMrt-1lluMar, 
Sylvia nona. oharaotexiatic of arid waatea from Algeria to 
Peraia and other parta of Aaia.~]>a 8 ]Qrwa 2 l)ilarf. (a) A 
bird ao named by Latham In 1788, bat never identified It 
la auppoaed to be a apeoiea of JPrinia or of Drymoeea. (b) 
The yellow-ramped warbler. Pennant, 1786. A\»oumbro$e 
warbler, (e) The carbonated warbler. NWtUMt 1882.— 
Dwarf warhlert (Latham, 178^ .AcontAira jmeiUa, a 
warbler-like bird of AuatraUa.— Bqilinoofeial waitd^ 
(Latham, 1788). Tatare wquinoetM^ of Chrlatmaa laland 
in the Pacific Ocean. Thla la oloaely related to the bird 
flgored under Tatare. — Fat Warblart. Same as graeset 
warmer.— PlaaMn wazDlart, a bird ao named by Latham 
in 1788, apparently Primia mgftaceo.— Fly-catohing 
warUm, the American warblem of the aubiamily Seto- 
vhagirm, aatheredatart, the aj^leaof Myiodioetet, Cardel- 
ttna, JBafiieuterue, etc., chiefly of tropical and subtropical 
regiona. See outs under Mytodioeteg and redstart.-^ Oar* 
danwirhlar, the common European and African Sylvia 
hortemiit the greater pettichaps. Sec cut under pettiefiaps. 
—Ctolden-ohaekad warbler, Dmdrmca chnmparia, a 
relative of the black-throated green warbler, found from 
Texaa to Goatemala. Selater and Salvin, I860.— Ooldeii- 
orowned warbler, the yellow-rumped warbler. Laiham, 
1788; Pennant. 1786. AUo golden-crowned Jlyo(Ucher {the 
original name, bestowed by Edwards).— Oolden fiwamp- 
warbler, the prothonotary warbler. Bee out undeij>ro- 
tAoncton/.— Oolden warblere. See golden. — Oold-wmg, 
f old-wulged, or golden-winged warbler, Helmintho- 
j^kaga ehryaoptera. See cut under Helminthophaga.— 
Oraoe’e warbler, Dendraeoa gradm [named by S. F. 
Baird in 1865 after Grace D. Cones], a wood-warbler re- 
aembling D. dominica, discovered in Arisona by Coues in 
1864.— Qraeeet warbler, tlie yellow-rumped warbler. 
Latham^ 1783; Pennant, 1785.— Oraas-warbler. (a) A 
cisticoline warbler, especially one of the genus Drymoeea 
in a broad sonsi;. (6) Any ineniber of the genus Luaei- 
niola, a small group of about 12 species, chiefly Asiatic, 
and especially Hiinuluy.an, with one species extending into 
the Meditermneaii region, and nnotlior in South Africa. 
There are twelve tail-feathers, the tarsus is scutellate, the 
wings are short with spurious first primary, and the pro- 
vailTng colors are russet and olive-brown. The type is 
L. OMon (of Pallas). This genus has six other New Ijatin 
names.— Oroat-tailed wazblar (Latham, 178.3), one of 
the South African grass-warblers, formerly Sylvia ma- 
eroura, now known as Prinia (or Dtyfnoeea) maculoga.— 
Oreen blaok-oappad warbler. Wilson's fly-catching 
warbler. /^uttaU.— Oreen warbler, (at) The Cingalese 
warbler. Brown, 1776. (6) The black-throated green 
warbler. Lathatn, 1788 ; Pennant, 1785.— Oround-war- 
blera, the Amtrican warblers of the genera Qeothlypie 
and related forms, as the Maryland yellowthroat. See cut 
under OsotAff/pis.— Oulra warblert (LathamX a South 
American tanoger, Nemotia puirn.— Hedge-warbler, 
the hedge-sparrow (of Albin, 1788), AeoenJtor modtUarie. 
See cut under Aeoentor. Latham, 1788.— Hfimlodk-war- 
bler, the young Blackburnian wubler, Sylvia panu of 
Wilson, Nuttali. and Audubon.— Hooded wazbler, the 
hooded fly-catcnlng warbler, Myiodiootee mitratue, of 
the eastern parts of the United States. The adult male 
is of an olivaceous color above, rich-yellow below, the 
head mostly black with a mask of rich yellow. Also 
called mitered warbler, Selby'e aylvan Jlyeateher, and 
hooded titTnouse.— Xoteiine warbler, a tree- warbler, 
BupdlaU icfsn'na.— Jamaica Warbler, Dendrceoa do- 
mlniea. the yellow-throated warbler. Latham, 1788. 
— Kentnoky warbler. OporomU /ormoea, a ground- 
warbler so named by Wilson in 1811. It is entirely rich- 
yellow underneath, olivaceous above, with a black bar on 
each side of the head, and a yellow mark about the eye. 
It is common in oasteni parts of the United States. More 
fully called by Audubon Kentnoky Jly-catohing warbler . — 
Ktrtlaild*e warbler, Dendraeca kirtlandi, a rare wood- 
warbler named in 18.52 by S. F. Baird after Dr. Jared P. 
Kirtland of Ohio, where the bird was discovered, at Cleve- 
land, May, 1851.— Lawrenoe'8 warbler (named after 
Geoige N. Lawreme of New York], Ueiminthophaga law- 
reneei. Herrick, 1874.— Long-legMd warblert (Latham, 
1788), the remarkable New Zealand Xeniotu longipen. See 
JTenioti#.— Long'tailed warbler (Latham, 1788), the 
tailor- warbler or tailor-bird. See iSfuforia.— Loiliuana 
warbler, the blue yellow-backed warbler. Latham, 1788 ; 
Pennant, 1786. — LU 03 r*a warbler [ named after the daugh- 
ter of S. F. Baird], Helminthophaga luoue, of Arizona. J. O. 
Cooper, 1862. It is olear-asiiy, wliite below, with chest- 
nut crown-patch and upper tail-coverts.— MaogilUvray'i 
warbler, Chothlypie maogiUimrayi, the western represen- 
tative of the mourning warbler, more fully called Maegil- 
livray'e groHnd‘Warbler : originally described by Audubon 
in 18.39, and dedicated to WlUiaiu Macgilltvray, a Scotch 
ornithologist, who wrote most of the technical parts of Au- 
dubon’s *‘Ornithologloal Biography" and Birds of Amer- 
loa."— Blagellaillo wa^ert (Latham, 1783), a South 
American rock- wren, S($talopuemagellanioua, of the fam- 
ily Pteroptoohidse. See cut under — llagnolia 

warbler, the black-and -yellow warbler, described as Syl- 
via magnolia by A. Wilson in 1811.— Marmora'i War- 
bler, Sylvia earda or Melixophilne eardue, of tlio Mediter- 
ranean region.— Hareh-warbler, one of the reed- war- 
blers, Aerocephalue paluetrie, of parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa.- Marifliuld warbler, tlie Maryland yellow- 
throat See ent under GcotAfMpiit.— Kauiloe Warblert 
(Latham, 1783), tiic white-eye or ailveroye of Mauritius. 
Zoeterope mauritia fM.— Mitered Warbler, tlie hooded 
warbler. Also called mitered eylvan dyeateher,---Moor 
warblert. Pcatincola (formerly Syltna) maura, a whin- 
chat widely distributed in Asia.— MOUnilllg warbler, 
Qeothlyide Philadelphia, so named by A. Wilson in 1810 
from the black veiled with gray on the breast, as if the 
bird were wearing crape. It is a common ground-war- 
bler of many parts of North America.— NaibYlUe war- 
bler, Helminthojdiaya mjfieapilla, a common swamp- 
warbler or wonn-eating warbler of moat parts of North 
America, discovered by A. Wilson in 1811, and named af- 
ter a city in Tennessee.— New York wartOer, the New 
York water-thrush, Seiwrue noveboraceneie. See out on- 
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dflr AMiwtcf. Latham, 1788; Pemiefif, 1786.-OIIVf 
.. . ^‘BT named 


warbler, (e) A monotyido Amerioen warbler 

Sylvia blivaeea by J. P. Giraud in 1841; Peueedramui 
ofivaeeue of Cones, inhabiting Texas, New Mezloo, Ari- 
zona, and southward, chiefly of an oUvaoeous color with 
orange-brown or deep saffron-yellow head and neck, and 
a black transocular bar. It is 4} inches long. Also olive- 
backed and oranae-breaeted warbler, (6) The female of the 
black-throated blue warbler. P. H, Ooeee, IJaniaioa.] 
(ct) The summer yellow-bird, Dendrceoa mtHva, in some 
obscure pluiuage. Pennant, 1786; Stephene, 1817.— 
Oraage-nreaated warbler. Same as dive warbler (a). 
— Oraage-crowiied Wirblir, Helminthophaga eelata, 
named’ by Thomas Say (1828). It inhabits all of North 
America, and several varieties are described. The crown 
has a concealed patch of orange.— Qraafe-tllikbed 
warbler, the Maryland yellowthroaL which in some 
autumnid and other plumages has the flanks tinged with 
orange-l)rown. The adult male iafigured under OeotMy- 
vie. Pennanf, 1786.— Onttge-tbroated warbler, (a) 
The prothonotaiy warbler. Bee cut under protAonotorp* 
Latham, 1788. (6) The Blackburnian warbler.— Orphean 
warbler, Sylvia orpheu^, which, including its variety 
8. ^doni, inhabits moat of Europe and much of Asia 
and Africa.— Paleettne warbler, Sylvia mdanothoraa. 
of Palestine and Cyprus.— Party-oolored warbler, (a) 
The blue yellow-backed warbler. (6) The prairie-war- 
bler. Stephene, 1817.— Penfille waxbler. Dendrceoa 
dominica, formerly Sylvia penailit. Latham, 1788.— 
Pine-ereeping warbler, Dendroaca pinna or viperai. 
one of the commonest wood-warblers of the United 
States, of an olivaceous color above and yellowish below. 
— Plne-awamp waxbler, the black-throated blue war- 
bler.— Pine-warbler, one of two dliTerent American war- 
blers : (at) The pine-creeper of Edwards, and not of Cates- 
by ; the blue-winged yellow warbler, HelminDwphaga pi- 
nna. LaAham,nS3; Pennant, n\ilb. (6) The pine-creeper of 
Catesby, 1771 ; the pine-creoping warbler, Dendrceoa pinna 
or viaorai. See cut under pine-imrWer.— Prothonotary 
warbler. SeeprotAonotory.— provlnolal warbler, the 
Dartford warbler.— Quebec warbler, the chestnut-sided 
warbler. Pennant. 1786.— Rathbone'S warbler, the 
summer yellow-bird, Dendrceoa aeativa, in some immature 
plumage. AuduDon.— Red-baoked warbler,the prairie- 
warbler. P. U. Ooaae. [Jamaica. 1—Red-faoed or red- 
fronted warbler, Cardellina ruhrlfrona, a fly-catching 
warbler of the southern border of the United States ami 
southward. See CardeUina.— Redetart warblert, the 
European redstart, Jtutieilla (formerly Sylvia) phaenicura. 
See out under redstart. —Red-throated Wl^lert, the 
chestnut-sided warbler. Latham, 1788.— Rodcy lloim- 
tain warbler. Virginia’s warbler.— Roecoe’e warbler, 
the Maryland yellowthroat^ in some variant plumage. Au- 
dubon, 1882.— Ruddy warblert, the rock- warbler. La- 
tham, 1801.— Rufoue-veuted waPblert (Latiiam, i8oi), 
an Australian thick-headed shrike, Pachycephala rujlvon- 
tria, earlier called by Latham rt^foua-vented honm-eater, 
and later by Lewln orange-hreaMed tArttsA.— RufOUl 
warbler, Sylvia (or Aedon) galaotodoa, of southern Eu- 
rope and northern Africa.— Rtippell’e mxhler, Sylvia 
rtuppelli, of southern Europe, ^ia Minor, Palestine, 
and some parts of Africa.-^ RU8b-warblert (Latham, 
1783 )l an unidentified sparrow of the United States, sup- 
posed to be the fleld-sparrow, SpikoUa pusiffa.— RuBty- 
■ided -warblert (Latham, isoix the cerulean creeper of 
the same author and date, Zoateropa oernUecena, a white- 
eye of Australia, New Zealand, and the Chatham Islands. — 
Bt. Domingo warbler, Dendrceoa dominica, the yellow- 
throated warbler. Turton, 1806.— Sardinian warbler, 
Sylvia melanoeevhcda, of the Mediterranean region.— 
Bennett*8 warbler [named alter George B. Sennett 
of New York], one of the creeping warblers, Parula ni- 
grUora, oY Texas and southward. Couea, 1877.— Siberian 
waxt)ler (Latham, 1783), the Asiatic Accentor montandlna, 
occasional in Europe, related to the common hedge-accen- 
tor.— Spectacled warbler, Sylvia oonamcillata, of the 
.Mediterranean region, extending from Palestine to the 
Canaries.— BpottM warbler, (a) The Cape May war- 
bler. (b) The hlaok-aiid-yellow warbler, Dondroeca ma- 
ouloaa. See spotted (with cut).— BpottM yellow war- 
bler. (a) The Cape May warbler. Latham, 1788; Pen- 
nant, 1786. These two accounts are the bases of MotadUa 
%ritia (Gmelln, 1788). (b) Dendrceoa maculoaa. See cut 
under spoffed.— Streaked warbler (Latham, isoix an 
Australian warbler-iike bird, formerly Sylvia aagittata, 
now known as Chthonieola sapittato.— Bubalpine war- 
bler, Sylvia aubalpina, of southern Europe, northern 
Africa, and western Asia.— Summer warbler, the sum- 
mer yellow-bird of North America; one of the golden 
warblers, Dot\droeca aeatim, among the most abundant and 



blirt, either one cf two ditaent meliixliie btxde ciK4ii^ 
trelia, Mahumo oyemmw and M, Umbartt, tomukly xneed 
InthegeuttsSkMik Latham; Shaw, AlsoeeiledAnuiwrtfi. 
— SwalnaoK waitderlnanied aRer WUUam SwatnaoH, 
an il^liah guinarian naturaliatl HcHwaiA (or Bdamma) 
fwaifiaoni, daseribed by Audubon in 1884, and long con- ' 
aidered one of the rarest of the Amerioen waiblera but 
lately found abundant in South Oaxolina.— BYbU WBP» 
blert, Pratineola (formerly SiSvia) eybUla, peoullar to 
Madagascar.— Sylvan warUeni, the Amerieanfiy-catoh- 
4ng warblers of the genua Myiodioetea : ao called aa par- 
taiiiing to Nuttaira genua Sytoania (18401 See out under 
Myiodioctss.— Teni i ee a ee WaFbler, Hotminthophay po- 
regrina, a common awamp-warbler of chiefly eastern 
parts ox North America: named alter the State where 
found by A. Wilson in 1811.— TolXlll«*B waxblflr, Mao^- 
livray's warbler. J. K, Totonaend, 1888.— T0finUMIlS*S 
warblM^ Dendrceoa townaandi, the westeni representa- 
tive of the black-throated green warbler, discovered by 
Townsend and Nuttali on the Columbia river in 1886. and 
named after the former by Audnbon. It ranges nom 
Alaska to Guatemala, and has been taken near Phila- 
delphia.— Trlstnunw WUblir [named after Canon H. 
B. Tristram of England], Sylvia deaertieola, of the Aloerian 
Sahara.— Umbroiewajrblflrt. Saanooa dusky wear oUr (by, 
Latham, 1788.— Undated wa^ert, a bird so named by 
Latham In 1788, apparently a mecies of CNrijeoIa.— VI- 
gors'e waPbler [named after N. A. F^ors, an English 
quiuarian naturalist! the pine-creeping warbler as mis- 
taken for another species. Audubon, 1882. Also called 
Vigcra*a vireo (NuttSi, 1882).— Vix|dnla*e warbler, ffoL 
mvnthophaga virginim: so named by Baird in 1860 after 
the wife ox Dr. W. W. Anderson ; the Rocky Mountain 
warbler.— Weetem waxbler, the hermit-warbler, dis- 
covered by J. K. Townsend at Fort Vancouver, May 28th, 
188A and by Thomas Nuttali at about the same time.— 
White-eyed warblert (Latham, 1788), the white-eye of 
Madagascar, Zoateropa niadoposoartenris.— Whlte-POU 
warbler, the black-and-white warbler. Latham, 1783; Pen- 
nant, 1785.— White-throated Uue wazbler, the ceru- 
lean warbler.— White-throated warbler, HeMnfA<^- 
aga louoobronohialia. W, Brewster. 1874.— WilBOn'a fly- 
catching warbler [named after Alexander Wilson (1766- 
18181 the American ornithologist], Myiodioetea vuaUlua, 
Inhabiting all parts of North America : more fully oalled 
Wilson's groan olaek-ooMted fiy-eatehing warbler, and for- 
merly S^via wdaonii (Bonaparte, 18241 It is olivaceous 
and yellow, having in the adult male a square patch of 
g^ssy black on tho crown. See cut under Myiodioetea . — 
worm-eatinir warbler. See iDom-earinp.- Yellow- 
backed warbler, the blue yellow-backed warbler. La- 
tham, 1788.— Yellow-breait or yellow-breasted war- 
bler, the Maryland yellowthroat, Qeothlyma triohaa. See 
cut under Oeothlypia. Latham, 1788; Pennant, 1786.— 
Yellow-browed WlTbler (Latham, 178S), Phylloacopua 
aupereilioaua (formerly Sylvia aupereilioaa), a common 
warbler throughout the greater port of Asia, and a strag- 
gler in Europe. Called In full the yellow-browed barred 
•willow-warbler. See cut under PAj/Boscopus.— YellOW- 
crowned warbler, the chestnut-sided warble^ one of 
whose early names was Sylvia ieteroeephala. stephena, 
1817.— Ybllow-fronted warbler, the blue golden- 
winged warbler. Latham, 1788; Pennant, 1786. See 
cut under HeZmineA^Aapa.— YellOW-poll Warbler, 
the summer yellow-bird, Dmdroeca aeativa, Latham, 1788 ; 
Pennant, 17%.— Yellow red-polled waxbler. Same as 
paZm-tcorUer.— YeilOW-minpedwarbler. (a) Dendrce- 
ca eonmata, the myrUe-bird (which see) or yellowrunip, 
which abounds in most parts of North AmericiL and has a. 
It may be recognised by the dlstin( 


binct yellow 
-on the crown, himp, and each side 


Yellow Warbler, or Summer Yellow-bird {Dcmlrtrcti autiim), taslo. 

familiar warblers of the Uull^ States. The adult male is 
gulden-yellow more or less obscured with olivaceous on 
the back, and has the whole under port streaked with 
browniah-reo. Also called, in various pluinagea, yellowpott 
warbler, olive warbler, citron warbler, yellow warbler, CkiL 
dren'a warbler, Bathbona'a w«r5Zsr, eta— Slipsrb WOT- 


host of names, 
marks in four places 

of the breast- the pi 

white, and bluish-gray when adult, but dingy in the young 
birds. Also aolden^awned, belted, dusky, umbroae. araa- 
aet, etc., warbler, Virginia titmouse, etc. (6) The black- 
and-yellow warbler, Dendrceoa maculosa, which has yel- 
low upper tail-ooverts like the preceding, but is other- 
wise quite different. Latham, 1788. Also called yelUm- 
rump^ Jlyeateher. See cut under < YellOWtail- 

warbler, the female or young male of the American red- 
start, Setophaga ruticUla.. See second cut under redstart. 
Pennant, 1786.— YellOW-tbroated WOTblor, Dendrceoa 
dotainieo, an abundant and beautiful wood-warbler of 
rather southerly regions of the United States and some of 
the West India islands and Central America. The throat 
is rich-yellow. Also yellow-throated gray warbler.— Yel- 
low warbler, (a) The summer yeilow-blrd, Dendrceoa 
aeativa. See cut under summer •warbler, (b) The willow- 
warbler, Phylloaeopua troohUua. (See also graaahopper- 
waiUer, hermit-warbler, palm-warblor, prairie-warbler, 
reed-warbler, rock-warbler, aedge-warbUr, awamp-ioarbler, 
tailor-warbler, tree-warHer, wiUovo-^warbler, wood-tcar- 
bler.) 

warblet (wfir'blet), n. Same aa warhU^, 3. 
warblingly (wfirb'ling-li), adv. In a warbling 
manner; with warbling, 
war-cart (w Ar 'kart) , n. A military engine of the 
fifteenth century, described as a wagon upon 


War-carte, close of 15th or beglaning of i6th century, (From Viollet- 
le-Duc's "Diet, du Mobiher fran^ais.*') 

which two or more of the light cannon of the 
time were mounted. 

warchet, V. A Middle English form of work. 
warchondt, C. See werkand, 
warcraft (wAr'krAft), n. The science or art of 
war. 

He had officers who did ken the ■war-erajt. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, i. 658. {Davies.) 

war-cry (wAr'kri), n. A cry or phrase used in 
war for mutual recognition or encouragement; 
a short pithy expression used in common by a 
body of troops in charging an enemy: as/^Soint 


wi^ the war-cry of England, “Mont- 
nt Denis!*’ the war>^ of France. 

Vaitlifia to lili noble tow, hli vm^iry filled the elr ; 
«Be honour'd eye the bruTeet knight, belovdd the feireet 
fair.” iSipoce, Bomanoe of Dunoia (trEna.X 

(w&rd), n. r< ME. ward^ < AS. weard, 

m. , a keeper, watchman, jpiard, guardian, s 

OS. irard ss OHG*. MHO. GK wart (in comp.) s= 
Icel. vnrthr (varth-), m., a watchman, a watch, 
ss <^th. *ioardg, in comp, daura^ards^ m., 
doorkeeper; also OHG-. wartOf MHO. warte ss 
Goth, wardia^ m., keeper, watchman ; also OHG. 
wa/rta ss Goth, wardd, f ., in comp, daura-warddj 
a keeper; with formative -d, from the root *war 
in ware, wary. etc. : see ware\ wear*^. Of. ward!^, 
and see ward\ o., which is derived from botn 
waxd\ n. , and ward^^ n. Hence, in comp., hear- 
wardf gatewardf haywg/rdy steward {atyward)^ 
woodward, etc.] A keeper ; watchman ; warden. 
[Archaic.] 

And with that breth belle brake with alle Beliales barres ; 
For eny wye other ward6 wyde openede the gates. 

Pien Plowman (CX xzl. 868. 

Oltywardt. See city. 

ward^ (w&rd), V. [< ME. warden, wardien, < AS. 
weardian, keep, watch, hold, possess (ss OS. 
warddn ss OFries. wardia ss MLG. warden s= 
OHG. MHG. G. warten, watch, ss Icel. vartha, 
warrant, etc.), < weard, m., keeper, weard j f., 
keying: see ward^, n., ward^, n. Hence (from 
MHG. warten) OP. warder, guarder, gardcr s= 
Pr. gardar, guardar s= Sp. Pg. guardar s= It. 
guardare, watch, guard : see guard, v.] I. trana. 

1. To take care of; keep in safety; watch; 
guard; defend; protect. 

Ood me ward and kepe fro werk diabolike, 

And stedfaste me hold In feith Gatholike ! 

ihwi. qf Partenay (B. E. T. S.), 1. 8499. 
Toll him It was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. 

Shode.^ TH. And., iiL 1. 195. 
Coueting to draw nigh your ships, which if they shal 
finde not wel watched, or warded^ they wll assault. 

Hakluyt's Voyages^ I. 229. 

2. To put under guard ; imprison. 

Into which prison were these Christians put, and fast 
warded all the winter season. 

Munday (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, X. 204). 

8. To fend off ; repel ; turn aside : commonly 
followed by off. 

When all is done, there is no warding the Blows of For- 
tune. Baker, Chronicles, p. 152. 

To toard off the gripe of poverty, you must jpretend to 
be a stranger to her. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8. 

n. intrana. If. To keep guard; watch. 

The valiant Captaine Francesco Bagone toarded at the 
Keepe. Haklw^'s Voyages, II. 123. 

2. To act on the defensive with a weapon; 
guard one’s self. 

Zelmane. redoubling her blows, drove the stranger to 
no other sliift than to toard and go back. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Halfe their times and labours are spent in watching and 
warding, oncly to defend, but altogether v liable to sup- 
presse the Saluagos. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 79. 

Sf. To take care : followed by a clause begin- 
ning with that. 

I now of all good here schal fynd by grace ; 

But warde that ye be a Monday in tlws place. 

Bom. oj Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 80.5. 

ward^ (wArd), n. [< ME-, ward, warde, < AS. 
weard, f., keeping, watch, guard, district, ward, 
= MLG. warde = OHG. warta, MHG. warto. 
wart, f., keeping, watch, guard; an abstract 
fern, noun, with formative -d, from the root 
"war in ware, wary, etc.: see ware^, wear^. 
From the Tent, are ult., through OF., E. guard, 

n. and v., regard, reward, guardian, warden^, 
etc. Cf. wardX, n., and ward^, r., which in- 
volves both nouns.]. 1. The act of keeping 
guard; a position or state of watchfulness 
against surprise, danger, or harm; guard; 
watch: as, to keep watch and ward. See watch. 

But I which spend the darke and dreadful night 
In watch and ward. 

Gascoigne, Philomene (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 87). 

2f. A body of persons whose duty it is to guard, 

? »rotect, or defend; the watch; a defensive 
orce; garrison. 

Th' assieged Castles ward 
Their stedfast stonds did mightily mafntaine. 

^nser, F. Q., II. xi. 15. 
Was frequent heard the changing guard, 

And watchword from the sleepless toard. 

LofLM., ili.30. 

8. Means of guarding ; defense ; protection ; 
preservation. 

The best toard of mine honour is rewarding my depen- 
dents. Shak., L. L. L., ilL 1. 188. 
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I think 1 have a close ward, and a sore one -~ 

Aii honest mind. Fleteher, Loyal Snbjootk ill. 2. 

4t. The outworks of a castle. 

And alle the towrea of orystalle schene, 

And the wardes enamelde and overgylt olene. 

HampSe, (HaUiweU.) 

6. A girded or defensive motion or position 
in fencing, or the like ; a turning aside or inter- 
cepting of a blow, thrust, etc. 

iScholler. Ah, well thrust! 

2 Sillier. But mark the toard. 

Grsene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Thou knoweat my old ward; here I lay, and thus 1 bore 
iny point. Shak., l Hen. IV., ii. 4. 215. 

6. The state of being under a guard ; confine- 
ment under a guard, warder, or keeper ; cus- 
tody; confinement; Jail. 

He would be punished and committed to ward. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., 1540. 
He put them in toard in the house of the captain of the 
guard. Gen. xl. 8. 

7. Guardianship ; control or care of a minor. 

Item, my Lord of Huugerford has writeii to me for to 

have the toardo of Robert Moiipyiis(on]is sone. wher of I 
am agreed that he schal (have) hit like as I has wretyn 
to hym in a letter, of the whech I send sow a cope closed 
here in. PcLSton Letters, I. 94. 

It is inconvenient in Ireland that the wards and mar- 
riages of gentlemen's children should be in the disposal 
of any of those lords. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

8 . The state of being under the care, control, 
or protection of a guardian ; the condition of 
being under guardianship. 

I must attend his majesty's command, to whom I am 
now in ward. Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 5. 

Tlie decay of estates in ward by the abuse of the powers 
of wardship. Ji. W. Diaon, Hist Church uf Eng., ii. 

0. One who or that which is guarded ; specifi- 
cally, a minor or person under guardianship, (a) 
In feudal law, the heir of the king's tenant in capite, dur- 
ing his nonage, (b) In British law, a minor under the pro- 
tection of the CouH of Chancery, generally called a ward 
tn Chancery, or a ward of court. To marry a ward of 
cmirt without consent of the court is a oontenipt. The 
court lias power, if the ward has property, to appoint a 
guardian, if tliere is none, and to supervise his adminis- 
tration, and remove him. 

My lord, he 's a great ward, wealthy, but simple ; 

His parts consist in acres. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, iii. 2. 
( 0 ) In U. S. law, a minor for whom a guardian is ap- 
pointed. 

10. A division, (a) A band or company. 

Ilahsliabiah, Shorehiah, and Jeshua the son of Kadmiel, 
with their brethren over against them, to praise and to 

g ive thanka according to the commandment of David 
[le man of God, ward over Ofpiinst ward. Nell. xii. 24. 
(5f ) A division of an army ; a brigade, battalion, or regi- 
ment 

The kyng of Lyhie. callid Lamadone, 

Tlie ixte warde liadde ati his leding. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2172. 
The thirdo warde lede the kyngo Boors of Gannes, that 
full wele oowde hem guyde, and were in his company 
iiijmi men wele horsed. Merlin (E. E. T. B.), ii. 151. 

Bomersot, expecting to have been followed by Lord 
Wenlock, who commanded what was called “tlie middle 
ward " of that army, allowed himself to lie lured into a 
pursuit *</. Oairdner, Kichard III., i. 

(c) A certain division, section, or quarter of a town or 
city, such as Is under the chaise of an alderman, or as is 
constituted for the convenient transaction of local public 
business through committees appointed r>y the inhabi- 
tants, or merely for the purposes of elections. 

'I'hroughout the trembling city placed a guard. 
Dealing an equal share to every ward. Drydm. 
id) A territorial division of some counties in Great Brit- 
ain, as Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire in Scotland, and 
Northumberland and Cumberland in the north of Eng- 
land. (#) The division of a forest. (/) One of the apart- 
ments into which a hospital Is divided : as, a fuver ward; 
a convalescent ward. 

11. A curved ridge of metal inside a lock, 
forming an obstacle to the* passage of a key 
which has not a corresponding notcii ; also, the 
notch or slot in the web or bit of a key into 
which such a ridge fits when the key is applied. 
Tlie wards of a lock are often named according to their 
shapes : as, L-ward ; 'Seward. The wards are usually made 
of sheet-metal bent into a round form, and hence are 
sometimes termed wheels. Bee cut under %nck^, 4. 

A key 

That winds through secret uards. 

Wordsworth, Memory. 
Casual, casualty, condemned ward. Bee the nnaii- 
fylng words — Casualty of wards. See casualty.--' 
Isolating ward, a room in a htoipital set apart for the 
reception of patients sutreiing with contagious disease, or 
who must for any cause he kept from contact with others 
in the hospital.— PoUoe-JUXy ward, in Louisiana, the 
chief subdivision of the parish.— Watoh and ward. Bee 
waAeh. 

ward^f, adv. [< ME; ward, a quasi-adverb, be- 
ing the suffijt -ward separated from its base, as 
in to me ward. See -ward and toward.’] The 
suffix -ward separated as a distinct word, 
-ward (ward). [< ME, -ward, < AS. -doeard =s 
OS. -ward as OFnes. -ward s D. -waart ss MLG. 
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LG. -ward ss OHG, MHG. -weri (G. -warts) ss 
loel. -verthr ss Goth, -wairths; akin to L. ver- 
sus if^vert-tus), which is postposed in the same 
way, < per fere,, turn, become, s= AS. weorthan, 
become: see worihX and versed. Cf. -wards.] 
A suffix of Anglo-Saxon origin, indicating di- 
rection or tendency to or from a point, it is 
afitaced to many adverbs and prepositions, as fare (/or-), 
forth, from (fro-), to, after, hacic, hind, in, out, AtfAsr, 
thither, whither, up, nether, thence, etc. ; to words Indicat- 
ing points of the compass (east, west, etc.); to nouns in- 
dicatiim a goal, center, end, direction, etc., as horns, way, 
wind, down, heaven, God, etc. With some of these it was 
used pleonastioally, os ahoMeward, adovmward. Most of 
the forms have a collateral form with adverbial geniUve 
-e, as forwarde, aftorwarde. inwards, outwards, etc. In 
fotoanf. the elements were formerly often separated, as in 
the Bible : to us-ioard (Ps. xl. 5 ; 2 Pet. iii. 0) ; to thee-ioord 
(1 Sam. xix. 4 ); to yon-ward (2 Cor. xlii. 8); to the mercy 
seatioanf (Ex. xxxvil. 9); etc. 

Such a newe heite and lusty corage onto the lawe wards 
canst thou neuer come by of thyne owne strengtli and en- 
forcement J. Udall, Prol. to Romans. 

waxdaget (wAr'daj), n. [< icard2 + -age.] 
Money paid or contributed to watch and ward. 
Also called ward-penny. 

war-dance (wAr^oAns), n. 1. A dance engaged 
in by savage tribes before a warlike excursion. 
— 2. A dance simulating a battle, 
ward-comt (wArd'kAm), n. [< OF. *warde- 
come (?), < warder, keep, -f come, < L. cornu, a 
horn : see horn^] In old Eng, law, the duty of 
keeping watch and ward in time of danger, 
with the duty of blowing a horn on the ap- 
proach of a foe. 

ward-corsef, n. [ME. war decors, wardecorce, < 
OF. wardecors, guardecorps, gardecora, < warder, 
guarder, ward, guard, + coira, corps, body: see 
wardX and corav^, rorjf^w.] 1. A body-guard. 

.Though thow preye Argus with his hundred eyen 
To lie ray wardscors, as he kan best, 

In feith he shal nat kepe me but me lost. 

Chaucer, Prof, to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 859. 

2. A cloak. Prompt. Parv., p. 516. 

wardeint. n. A Middle Engliidi variant of war- 
den^. 

warden^ (wAr'dn), n. [< ME. wardein, warden, 
8c. wardane, wardan, a warden, guardian, 
keeper, < OF. * wardein, gar dein, gardain, guar- 
dain, F. gardien (ML. gardianua), a keeper, 
warden, guardian, cf. gardien, a., keeping, 
watching, < wardcy garde, ward, guard, keep- 
ing: see ward'^, and cf. guardian, a doublet of 
warden^. Cf. warden*^.] 1. A guard or watch- 
man ; a guardian. 

Flltho and elde, also moot I thee, 

Been grete wardeyns upon Chastitee. 

Chaucer, Wile of Bath’s Tale, 1. 860. 

He called to the wardens on the outside battlements. 

2. A chief or principal keeper; an officer who 
keepB or guards: as, the wardcfi of the Fleet (or 
Fleet iirisoii). 

I'he wardeyn of the gates gaii to oalle 
Tlie folk which that without the gates were, 

And had hem dryven in hire hestes alle, 

Or al the night they nioste hleven there. 

Chaucer, 1'ruilut, v. 1177. 

The Countess asked to lie shown some of the prisoners' 
soup. The warden brought some to her irra clean fresh 
plate. The Centurjf, XXXVII. 509. 

3. The title given to the head of some colleges 
and schools, and to the superior of kotho con- 
ventual churches. 

Our com is sioln, men wil us fooles calle, 

Bathe the wardeyn and oiire fidawes ulle. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 192. 

And all way the Wardeyne of the seyd tfrers or sum of 
hys Brothern hyliys assignment Duly tn coinpanyd with vs 
Infomiyng And showing vnto vs the holy places with in 
the holy lande. Torkington, Diurie of Eng. 'J'ravell, p. 26. 

4. In Connecticut boroughs, t lie cliiof executive 
officer of the municipal governinent; in a few 
Rhode Island towns, n judicial officer. In colo- 
nial times the name was sometimes used in 
place 6t firc-wardcu or Jira-ward — Port warden, 

on officer hivcstcd with the clil«*f authority In ^lort. — 

Warden of a church, seo churchwarden.— wBxden 
of a Mwivaratty the insster or president of n university. 
- Warden of the Cinque Ports, tlie governor of the 
havens called the ('intine Ports, and their dependencies, 
who has the authority of an admiral, and has power to hold 
a court (it admiralty ami courts of law aiul equity. Bee 
Cimjue Ports, under cinque.— "WaxOlSn Of the marches. 
Sec Warden of the mint. See wt'nfi.- - War- 

den of the stews, a town officer, one of several mentioned 
in the fifteenth century : apparently one who iiad charge 
of pens for cuttle, hogs, etc., perhaps a pound. Compare 
hog -ni ace. 

WardfiH*'^ (wAr'dii ), v. [< ME. warduu, wardone ; 
usually associated with warden^, and taken to 
mean a pear that may be kept long (cf. OF. 
poire de garde, warden, or winter peare, a 
peare which may be kept verie long,” Cotgrave) : 
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see warden^. But the sense of warden is active, 
‘one who keeps/ and it does not seem to apply 
to a p(*ar ; and the ME. forms of warden^ are 
different from those of warden^. Perhaps the 
origin is in OF. *wardon, a var. of garden (Gode- 
froy), a var. of gardiUj garden: see garden.'] A 
kind of pear, used eiiiefly for roasting or baking. 

Wardorut peere, voleuiuin. Wa/rdtme tree, volenins. 

Frompt. Pare., p. r)lC. 

Faith, T would have iiad liim roasted like a warden, 

In brown paper, and no more talk uii 't. 

Beau, and FL, Cupid's lieven^j^e, ii. 

Ox'choek wlien hot, and tvardens bak’d, Kunu‘ cry ; 

But 'tiB with an intention men ahnuld Imy. 

IT. KiTiff, Art of (Jookery. 1. Ml. 
Worden pie, a pie made of warden pears, baked or stewed 
without cruMt. 

I must have saffron to colour the warden jne». 

Sftak., W. T., iv. S. 48. 

wardenry (war'dn-ri), n. [< warden^ + -?*// (see 
-er//).] 1. The district in cliarge of a warden. 

But yet they may not tamely see, 

All throuRh the Western Wardenry, 

Your law-contemning' kinsnien ride, 

And hum and sttoii the Bordei-side. 

Seott, J.. of L. M., iv. 24. 

2. The office of wardtni. 

W&vdeilBhip (warMn-sliip), n. [< warden^ + 
•^hip.] The office of warden. 

His MaJ. K. Cha. 1. Rave him the Wardenship of Morton 
GoUedge lu* a reward for his service, but the times suf- 
fered him not to receive or enjoy any benefltt l)y it. 

Aubrey, Lives (William Harvey). 

warder^ (war'd(^r), w. [Formerly also wardouVj 
< OF. ^wardour, gardour, ganleor^ a keei)er, 
warder, < warder,, ward : see ward'^^ v., and 
One who keeps watch and war4; a 
keeper; a guard. 

Memory, tlie warder of the brain. 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 7. 06. 


The warders of the gate. 


Dryden, ^Eneld, il. 4r)l. 


Warder butoher-birdt, the gyeat gray shrike, Laniua ex- 
euhitor. Sir John Sebright 

warder^ (wAr'd6r), n. [< ME. warder, war- 
drerc, wanierere ; appar. < ward^^ v . , + -er^.] A 
truncheon or staff of authority carried by a 
king, commaTidor-iu-chiof, or other important 
dignitary. Signals seem to have been given by means 
of ft, as by casting it down (a slgtiHl to sto]) proceedings) 
or throwing ii up (a signal to charge). 

Stay, the king hath thrown liisu’order down. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. .1. 118. 
Wafting his warder thrice al)out his head, 

IHe] oast it up with his auspicious hand, 
which was tiie signal through the English spread 
That they ihuuUl charge. 

Drayton, Battle of Aglncourt, st. 181. 

^[fardereret. A doubtful word occurring only 
in the following passage describing the pur- 
suit of a horse that had run away. 

Thise sely clerkes reiinen up and doun 
Wlth'^Keepo! Keepe! standi stand! Soesawarderere!** 
[var. ware the rere, (7amb. MS., warederere, HarL MS., 
warth there, ititU cent, ed.] Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, L 181. 

ward-holding (wftrd'hoFdiug), n. The ancient 
military tenure in Scotland, by which vassals 
were at first obliged to serve the superior in 
war as often as his occasions called for it. 

Wardian (wAr'di-au), «. [< Ward (see dcf.) 

4* -ian. J Invtmted by, or otherwise relating to, 
a person named Ward. —Wardian case, a portable 
Inclosure with a wooden base and glass sides ana tup, in- 
vented by Nathaniel li. Ward, an Eiiglisbinaii, and serving 
for the transportation of delicate living plants, or for their 
maintenance an indoor ornament. The base is lined 
with sine, or snpidied with an earthen tray. The confliied 
air preserves its moisture, and ferns, mosses, and other 
shade lovlnu; plants develop in ft with great l>eauty. 

warding-ffle ( wAr ' diug-n l ) , n . A flat file of uni- 
ft)rm tlnckiicss, cut only at the edges: used to 
file the wurd-iiotches iii keyp. E. H. Knight. 

wardless ( wArd'les), a, [< Wijrd^ + -less.] ‘ That 
caiiuot be warded off or avoided. [Itare.] 

He gives like dbstlny a wordless Mow. 

Stephen Harvey, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, Ix. 174. 

Wardmant (war<l'mau), w. [< trrrrd- + man.] 
A town t>fficer in Ktiglaiid. 

The common wardman . . . carries the largest of the 
silver maces and in imnsessloiis immediately precedes the 
mayor. JewUt, Art Journal, 1681, p. 106. 

ward-mote (ward 'mot), «. A meeting of a 
ward ; also, a court formerly held in every ward 
in the city of London. Also called wardmote- 
court or ingucst, 

wardonef, W. An obsolete form of wnrdm^. 

wardourf, W. An old spelling of warder^. 

ward-penny ( W Ard ' pon^'i ), « . Same as wardage. 

wardrobe ( wArd'rob), «. [Formerly also ward- 
rope^ wardroppe; < ME. warderohe, wardrope^ 
wardedropoy { OP. warderohe, garderohe, garde- 
robbe, a wardrobe, also a privy, C warder, ward, 
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keep, + robe, robhe. garment: neeward^ and 
rohe"^.] 1 . Originally, a room or lar^ closet in 
which clothes were kept, and in whi^ the mak- 
ing of clothes, repairing, etc., were carried on. 

But who that departed, Oyomar ne departed neuer, hut 
o-hode spekynge with Morgatn, the sustur of kyuge Ar- 
iiiur. In a wardrope vuder tlie paleys, where she wrought 
with sllkc and golde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 6U7. 

last day of Ootobre, the . . . ycre of the reyrie of 
King Henri the Sixt, Sir John Fastoli, Knyglit, hath lefte 
in his tvarde-drope at Oastre this stnffe of clothys, and utliir 
harnays that foilowith. JPaston Letters, I. 475. 

When first he spies 

His Prince's Wardrobe ope, quite through is shot 

With wondring fear. j. Beaumomi, Psyche, ili. 7f>. 

God clothed us ; ... he hath opened his wardrobe unto 
us. Donne, Sermons, vii. 

2. A piece of fumituro for the keeping of 
clothes, especially a large press closed by means 
of a door or doors, in which clothes can bo hung 
up, and sometimes having shelves and drawers 
as well. 

There 1 Garter has done with you, or nearly so ; 1*11 make 
yon decent in a trice. Jane, . . . open the top drawer of 
the wardrobe, and take out a clean shirt and neck-hand- 
kerchief : bring them here ; and be nimble. 

Charlotte BrontH, Jane Eyre, xx. 

A ponderous mahogany wardrobe, looking like nothing 
so much as a grim wooden mausoleum, occupied nearly 
all of one wall. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 192. 

3. The clothes belonging to one person at one 
time. 

Hot. The king liath many marching in his coats. 

Doug. Now. by my sword, I will kill all his coats ; 

I’ll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 27. 

The most important article of all in a gentleman’s irnrd- 
robe was still wanting. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 14. 
4f. A privy. 

I seye that in a wardrobe they him threwe. 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 120. 

wardrober (wArd'rd^'bcr), w. [< ME. wardero- 
pere; < wardrobe 4- -on^.] The keeper of a ward- 
robe. 

An indenture ... in which Peter Cnrteys, the king’s 
vtardroher, undertakes to furnish by the 8rd of July the 
articles specified for the coronation of King Richard. 

J. Oairdmr, Richard III., iv. 

ward-room (wArd'rSm), n. The apartment as- 
signed to the commissioned officers of a man-of- 
war other than the commanding officer. Line- 
officers occupy staterooms on the starboard side 
and staff-offleere on the port side.— Ward-room 
offioors, commissioned offiem messing in the ward-room. 
-Ward-room steward, see steward, 2 (6). 

wardropet, n. A Middle English form of ward- 
robe. 

Wardrop's disease. A malignant form of in- 
flammation occurring at the root, or on one 
side, of a nail. 

Wardrop's operation for aneurism. See oper- 
ation. 

Ward's electuary. A confection of black 
pepper. 

wardship'^ (wArd'shin), n. [< ward^ 4- -ship.] 
The office of a ward or guardian; guardian- 
ship; care and protection of award; right of 
guardianship: hence, the feudal tenure by 
which the lord claimed the custody of the body 
aud custody and profits of the lands of the in- 
fant heir of his deceased tenant. 

And we . . . come in the court, and Bertylmeu havyn go 
this termys to Bernard, seying, “Sir, forasniych as the 
Kyiig hatlie grauntyd ho hese Icttres patent tl»o wardship 
with the prufltes of the londes of T. Faatolf dnrying hese 
nun age to you and T. H., whcvfor I am cotnyn as tber 
sty ward, ho ther coiuaundement.” Poston Letters, 1. 

Eoelesiastlcal i>er8on8 were by ancient order forbidden 
to \w executors of any man’s testament, or to undertake 
the wardship of children. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vll. 15. 

Thou grand impostor ! how hast tliou obtained 

The ujordship of Hie worldt t^uarles. Emblems, il. .3. 

wardship^ (wArd'ship), n. [< ward^ + -ship.] 
The state or condition of a ward ; pupilage. 

In certain nations, women, whether married or not, 
have been placed in a state of perpetual tvardship. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and liegislatiou, xvi. 44, note. 

wardsman (wAnlz'man). rt.; pi. wardsmen 
(-men). One who keeps watch and ward; a 
guard. Sydney Smith. [Rare J 

Ward’s paste. Same as Wardfs electuary. 

wardstaut (wArd'stAf), n. Same as warder*^. 

wardwit ( wArd'wit), n. The being quit of giv- 
ing moneV for the keeping of ward in a town. 

ware! (war), a. [< Mte. ware, war. < AS. wser, 
also gewser (> E. aware), watchful, heedful, cau- 
tious, s= OS. war, also giwar = D. gewaar =x OHG. 
giwar, MHG. gewar, G;,pfnca/tr, "aware, = leel. 
rarr = Dan. Sw’. var ss Goth, wars, watchful; 
from a Tout. ^ war,, watch, take heed, s L. ve- 
reri, regiM, respect, esteem, dread (see revere'l^), 
ss Gr. Spav, peroeive, look out for, observe (> oi- 


pog, watchman, guard), as Skt* V QO/vei,\lmt- 
round. From me same source are ult, aWOf'e 
(of which ware^ in mod. use is prob. in part au 
aphetic form), ward^, ward^, guard, regard, re- 
ward. etc., revm'e^, etc. Ware preceded by be 
has Decome merged with it, beware (as gone 
with be in begone): see beware. Hence the 
later adj. wary^.] If. Watchful; cautious; 
prudent; wary. 

Of me the worthy was war, & my will'e knew. 

Destruction qftroy (E. £. T. S.)^ L 13285. 
The Erie to truste was nob daunger in, 
ffor he was ware and wise, I yow ensure. 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1084. 
Howe ware and cirounispecte they aught to be. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, lii. 11. 

2. On guard; on the watch (against some- 
thing). See beware. 

Reason he made right, 

But hid her well be ware, and still erect ; 

Lest, by some fair-appearing good surprised, 

She dictate false, and misinform the will. 

MUton, P. L., lx. 863. 

3. Aware; conscious; assured. [Archaic.] 

Ful fetys was hir olok^ as 1 was tear. 

Chaucer, Glen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 157. 
And Geaunt raised his axe to reoouer a-nothor stroke, 
hut Arthur was ther-of ware, and smote the horse with 
the spores and passed forth, and than returned with his 
sworde. Merlin (E. £. T. S.), ii. 228. 

Then was I ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armor with a crown of gold. 

Tennyson, Holy Gmll. 

ware^ (wSr), v. f.; pret. and pp. wared, ppr. 
waring. [< ME. waren, warien, ware, < AS. 
warian, bo on one’s guard, heed, look out (= 
OFries. waria = OS. waron = OHG. bewaron, 
heed, = Icol. vara, heed; hence ult. OF. garer 
= Pr. garar, guarar, bo on one’s guard, heed), 

< wwr, watchful, heedful: see ware^, a. Cf. 
wear^, v.] To take care of; take precautions 
against; take heed to; look out for and guard 
against; beware of : as, the dog. Except 
in a few phrases, as in ware hawk, ware hounds, 
beware is now used instead of ware. 

Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 
Ne fynde yow nat repleet of humours hole. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 138. 
But warre the fox, as while thai sitte on brode 
To Botto in an Hande were ful goode. 

Palladius, Hiishondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 

ware‘s (war), n. [< ME. ware, merchandise, 
goods, < AS. *^war€, pi. warn, wares (= D. waar, 
a ware, commodity, pi. waren, wares ; cf. MD. 
waren = G. waare, pi. waaren = Jcel. vara, pi. 
vtfrur, wares, = l)an. vare, pi. rarer (cf. vare, 
care), = Sw. vara, pi. varor, ware, wares) ; prob. 
akin to AS. warn, guard, protection, care, cus- 
to<^, = G. wahre = Dan. vare = Sw. vara, care ; 

< Teut. -/ war, guard : see ware^, a., and cf . 
wortE^.] 1. Articles of manufacture or mer- 
chandise: now usually in the plural. 

No marchauiit yit ne fette outlandish ware. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 22. 
This is the ware wherein consists iny wealth. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, i. 1. 
Tliey shall not . . . sell or buy any maner of wares, 
goods, or marchandises, secretely nor openly, by way of 
fraiide, harat, .or deceite. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 2ia 
You pretend buying of wares or selilng of lands. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 
Who but a fool would liave faith in a tradesman’s ware or 
his word? TmuEyson, Maud, vii. 

2. A collective noun used generally in com- 
position with the name of the material, or a 
term relating to the characters of the articles 
or the use to which they are put: as, china- 

ware, tinware, hardware, iahletcare 

ware, in enam., a fine English pottery made at Tunstall, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, ny William Adams, 
a pupil of Wed^ood. Tlie pieces are often close imi- 
tations of the Wedgwood ware.— Agen ware, (a) An 
inferior kind uf Roman potteiy, sidter and coarser than 
Samian ware : so called from Agen in the department 
of I.ot-et-Garoniie, France, where much of this ware was 
found with the furnaces, (b) A decorative pottery made 
in the seventeenth century, many of the pieces naving 
the forms of animals. Hron^mtart.— Apulian ware. 
Hee Apulian jwftery (under Apulian), and cut under sfatn- 
nos.— Aretlne ware. See Awata ware, pot- 

tery and porcelain made at Awata, near Kioto, Japan. . The 
gi'eator number of the pieces known to he of this manufac- 
ture are of yellowish hard paste, with a crackled glaze as if 
in imitation of Satsuma ware ; but a curious and beautiful 
imitation of old Delft and a thin porcelain of a peculiar 
grayish white are known.— Bamboo Ware, a variety of 
Wedgwood ware : so named from Its color, and otherwise 
known as eane-edored tmire.— Basalt Ware. See basalt. 
—Benares ware, a name given to a kind of ornamental 
metal-work madetnlndla, In which a pattern is produced 
by chasing or in other ways depressing the surface of the 
metaL— Bladk Waxp. Same as basaU wars.— Blve jas- 
per ware, a name given to a blue-glazed pottery of mod- 
em manufacture, espeoiaUy that made at the Ferrybridge 
fSotoiy.— BUtlger ware, (a) A line stoneware vaiylos 
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from Md to dar]|: lirown, and approaohing tdaok: ptodaoed 
t»v tho olmmiAt J. F. Botfcger ^nt 170B>-9 in ine oourse 
ox experiments in the search for porcelain. (5) The 
first real or kaolinio porcelain prodaoed In Europe : it uses 
first made hr fiottger about i7io.~>Brintol De&t ware, 
Bu enameled pottery made at Bristol throughout the eigh> 
teenth century, especially a highly decorated ware In 
which landscapes, Itgure^sabjects, etc., covering the whole 
dish, bottom and marly alike, and plates or dishes closely 
imitated from Chinese enameled porcelain, are included. 
Tlds decorative Delft has not been manufactured since 
1788. Jtwitt. Bristol ware. * Same as douHe-glcued ware. 
->GalE)agiOlO ware, a variety of the Italian enameled and 
painted earthenware known as majolica. It was maile in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at a factory belonging 
to the family of the Medici in the village of Caifagiolo, on 
the road between Florence and Bologna. The name is also 

S " 1, according to the irregular orthography of the time, 
W, CaffagiidOt CaffaggUulo. Ca/agizotto. The marks 
factory are muon varied, but generally include the 
words in Caffagiolo variously spelled. A characteristic 
mark of these wares Is the free use of a dark but extremely 
brilliant blue often in large masses, also a brilliant but 
opaciue orange, and an opaqise Indian rod. Metallic lus* 
.ter was early used at Caff agiolo.— Canton lacauer-ware. 
See Icus^ier-ware. ~ Oaslian Ware. Same as Kaghee ware. 
Fortnum, S. K. Handbook, Majolica.— Castelll ware, 
pottery made at GastelU, iu eastern Italy ; specifically, 
an enameled and richly decoiaied pottery made during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and even later. 
This magnifioent ware preserves some of the character- 
istics of majoliciL but is more pictorial In its decoration, 
being painted with landscapes, mythological scenes, etc. 
The colors are often heightened with gold.— Cologne 
ware, a name commonly given to the hard stoneware of 
which ornamental jugs, tankarda etc., were made, es- 
pecially In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
formerly called grits de Flandres. 1’he city of Cologne 
was the chief seat of this manufacture. Compare gr^ 
de Flandres (under grH) and sfoneteare.— Combed ware. 
See oomdi .— Coralline ware. See ouraiiine. — Crackled 
ware, see crackled. — Cream-oolored ware, pottery or 
stoneware having a cream-colored paste; specifically, a 
variety of the fine table-ware made by Wedgwood in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. This ware was after- 
ward called queen* »‘Ware. from the supposed preference of 
Queen Charlotte, wife of George III. The cream-colored 
ware or queen's-ware made by other putters was copied 
closely from that of Wedgwood. — Crystalline ware. See 
erustalHne. — CuUen waret, Cologne ware. —Delft ware, 
(o) Pottery made in and near the town of Delft in Holland ; 
specifically; pieces for table use, and decorated vases fur 
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domestic interiors. Pottery has been made in this place 
from ancient times, and dated pieces exist as old as the 
beginning of tlie sixteenth century ; but the importatiun 
from China and Japan of Oriental porcelain stimulated 
the decorators of later times, so that the richest |>iece8 are 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. (6) A name 
given in England to vessels of lottery for domestic use, es- 
pecially for table service. It is common to discriminate 
pcittoiy from porcelain liy the name Delft or Delf, and also 
Delf-China, etc.- - Della Robbla Wares, (a) A name given 
to a class of pottery used for works of art in relief and In 
the round : gcnerfllly asserted to have been invented l)y 
Luca della Bobbia in the fifteenth century. It has a hard 
and well-baked body of brown terni-cotta, upon which a 
white stanniferous enamel is applied. This is in some 
cases left wliite, or white with a backgrounci ot blue ; in 
others, all parts of the composition are richly decorated 
with color, especially green, yellow, and purple or maroon. 
The largest and most elaborate works in Della Robbia ware 
were made after Luca's deatli, the mostimimrtant of all be- 
ing, perhaps, the frieze on tlie hospital at lUstoia. Central 
Italy abounds in the productions of this school of artists, 
includitig tabernacles or shrines decorated with sacred 
subjects, altar-pieces in bas-relief and alto-reliof, architec- 
tural ornaments, and fountains or lavabos in sacristieB of 
churches and convents. (0) A fine ierra-c<itta, enameled 
in colors, made in England for architectural decorations, 
flower-vases, garden-seats, etc., especially that made at 
Tamwurtli at works bounded in 1847.— Doubld-glaxedi 
Waxtii stoneware to which a glaze is applied in linuld form, 
both inside and outside, before it is fired. Also called 
Dristoi tmre.— Egypttan bUck ware JSgyptlan ware. 
Bee Egyptian. —fi 6 nifl 0 a& ware. See jafrtwean.— Faen* 
la ware, a name formerly given to Italian majolica. 
J. C. Robinsont iu Gat of Soulages Coll., 1860. Com- 
pare /afenoe.— Olau-glaied Ware. See gUus-glased. 
--Qrafllto ware. See Oreeii-jasper ware, 

a variety of Wedgwood ware. The name has oeen given 
to that kind of pebbleware which is mottled green and 
Sniy.~ Bellow ware, vessels deeper than flat ware, and 
especially such as -are made in outside molds,* which 
give the external snrfaoe— the clay being forced into 
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the mold from within, and woriced over with a sponge 
as to give It the required thickness and a smooth 
inner surface.— Incised ware, pottery decorated by 
scratches upon tlie suiiace. Specifieally— (a) A coarse 
earthenware icovered with an outer coat of a difierent 
color, which, being deeply scratched, shows the body of 
the ware. (6) A kind of imtU'ry in which the body is 
scratched or scored, the whole Iwlng then covered with 
a transparent glaze, which shows a deeper color where 
it fills these incisions tlmii elsewhere.— India Ware, ft 
name inaccurately given in England to the more com- 
mon vaileties of Chinese and Japanese )>orce]ainB im- 
ported Into Europe by the East India ('ompany or other- 
wise.— Xasbee ware, a fine ceramic ware niade in Persia, 
and decorated in blue on white in a manner closely re- 
sembling Chinese porcelain. It is apparently a mixed or 
hybrid porcelain, as It is softer than Oriental porcelain, 
and evidently different from the soft or tender porcelain 
of Europe. Also called Kashan^ Cashan, and Kachy ware. 
— Kioto Waro, ceramic ware made in or near the city of 
Kioto in Japan. Immense quantities qf pottery and por- 
celain are made there, and many eharaoteristic varieties 
are Imitated with great success; but the name is given 
especially to a hai‘d yellow waro with crackled glaze pe- 
culiar to Japan. — Lapls-laxttli ware. See lapis. — Lava 
ware. See faeo.— Old Fulham ware, a name given to tlie 
English imitations of German gr6s u6rame or hard stone- 
ware made at Fulham from about 1670. — Pallsay ware, a 
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peculiar kind of pottery, remarkable for Its beautiful glaze, 
the ornamentation being in very high relief, and cousisting 
frecpiently of models of fish, reptiles, shells, or leaves. 
Bernard Pallssy, a French potter of the sixteenth century, 
was the designer of this ware, and the art of manufac- 
turing it died with him, ail attempts to imitate it having 
f afiod. — Pebble ware, pebbleware. — Persian ware. 

See Persian. — Plated Ware. See plated. — FIumbeoUB 
ware, lead-glazed pottery.— Porphyry ware, a vailety 
of pebbleware. The name is generally given to tliat va- 
riety which is speckled red and black.— Raphael ware, 
an old name for Italian majolica, taken from the occa- 
sional appearance of designs by Raphael, or ascribed to 
him, painted on majolica plates of a lute period, or per- 
haps, in some cases, from llie use of araliesqucs similar 
to those painted under Raphael’s direction in the hoggie 
of tlie Vatican and elsewhere. — Red porphjrry ware, a 
variety of pebbleware. 3’ho name is generally given to 
pieces whion are speckled red and white.— Robbia Ware. 
Same as Della Jiohbi-a ware. — Roman red Ware. Hume 
as Hamian ware.— Rustic, Salopian, Samian, sanitary 
ware. See the adjectives.— Satsuma ware, (a) Pottery 
made in the province of SatsiimiL In the island of Kiusiu, 
Japan. It has an extremely hard paste, is pale-yellow or 
hrowiiish-yollow in color, and is covered with a very mi- 
nute crackle. (//) A pottery made at Stoke-upon-Trent in 
England, imitated in tlie main from the Japanese Sntsiima. 
—Serpentine, SeviUan, slgiUated, silicon ware. See 
the qualifying w<»rds.— Sincenv Ware, ati enameled pot- 
tery made in Hinceny, in the departnieiit of the Aisne, 
France, decorated with great taste and deli<;Aey, in partial 
Jinitatiou of Rouen ware and later of Oliiiiese eeraniio 
painting, and also in various fantastic styles.-- Small 
ware «r wares, textile articles of the iupt? kind, us nar- 
row bindings of cotton, linen, silk, or woolen fuiirlc; 
plaite<l sash-cord, liraid, etc.; also, hiittons, hooks, eyes, 
and other <lre.‘is- trimmings; hence, trifles. 

Every one knows Grub street is a market for small ware 
in wit. To a Young INiet. 

Stamped ware. Same as sigiiiated Stannifer- 

ous ware, ourtbenware coated witli an enamel of wiiich 
tin is a principal ingiedicnt. This enamel is used for finti 
wares, such ns Delft.— Tinned, tortoise-Bhell, Umbrian 
ware. See the adjectives. -;Tunbrldg;e ware, a Hpeeies 
of Inlaid or iiio.sufc wc»rk iu wood. It derives its name from 
tlm place of manufacture,' Tunbridge In England.— Verd 
antique ware, a variety of pebbleware, genei’ally veined 
with dark-green, gray, and black.— WedffWOOd ware 
[named after .hisiab Wedgivood (17Ji0- the InviUitor, 
born In Sttitfordshlre, England], a superior kind of scnii-vtt- 
rifled mdtory, without much superficial glaze, ami capable 
ot taking on the most- brilliant and delicate colors pronuced 
by fused metallic oxids and ocliers. It is much used for 
ornamental ware, ns vases, etc., and, owing tf» its hard- 
ness and property of resisting the action of all coiTOslve 
substances, for mortars in the lalK»rat4jry. - Welsh ware, 
a pottery made at Islewortti, near fxmdon in England, from 
about 1826 ; a strong and solid earthenware of yelluwish- 
bruwn color with a transparent glaze. » gyn. Merchan- 
dise^ etc. ftee property. 

Ware'-^ (wSr), v. t. ; prnt. and pp. waredy ppr. 
waring. [Also wair; < ME, warm (alHo oe- 
waren)y sell; cf. icare^, ».] To uRe; employ; 
layout; expend; spend. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 


war-fain 

I Bchal ware my whylo wel, quyl hit lastez, with tale. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (B. E. T. 8.X 1. 1286. 

He would not ware the spark of a flint for him. If tliey 
came with tlie law. Scotty Waverley, xviiL 

ware^ (war), n. [E. dial, also wwe, wauvy ore; 
< ME. *W(iry < AS. wary waar, soaweod (= MD. 
I). wieTy seaweed).] Seaweed of various spe- 
cies of P\icmy Lamhiaruty Jlimanihaliay Chordaj 
etc. They are (‘mployed as a manure and in the 
manufacture of kelp, etc. See unaware. 
ware^f. An o\)soh‘te proU'rit of wvar^. 
ware®t| t- An obsolete spelling of wear^y 10. 
warefult(war'ful), «. [< wam^ + -/?(/.] Wary; 
watchful; cautious. 

wareflllnesst (war'ffil-nes), n. [< warefnl + 

Wariness ; cautiousness. Hiir P, ASidney, 
warega-fly (wa-ra'gjl-fli), n. [< S. Amer. Ind. 
warvga 4- E. An undetermined muscid 
fly oeeurring in Brazil, which is said to lay its 
eggs in the skin of man and animals, causing 
large swelling inhabited by the larva. F. 
Smithy Trans. Entom. Soo., London, 1868. 
ware-goose (wSr'gOs), n, [< warc^ + tjoose.'] 
The brent-goose: so called from feeding on 
ware or seaweed. [Local, Eng.] 
warehouse (war'hous), w. [< ware'^ + house.'] 
A house in which wares or goods are kept ; a 
storehouse. 

Tir vnsettled kingdom of swift Aeolus, 

Great Ware-house of tlie Windes, whose traffick glues 

Motion ot life it) ev't-y thing that lines. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 2. 
apeclficnlly— (a) A store in which goods arc placed for 
safe-keeping; a building for the temporary deposit of 
goods for a eouipensation. (b) A building for storing Im- 
ported goods on which custoniB dues have not been paid. 
(c) A store for the sale of goods at wholesale ; also, of- 
ten, a large retail establishment.— Bonded, Italian, etc., 
warehouse. 8eu the adjectives, 
warehouse (war'hous), r. /.; prot. and pp. 
warehoiisedyppr. warehousing. [CwarchousCy n.] 
To deposit or secure iu a warehouse; specifi- 
cally, to jilace in the gov('rnment or custom- 
hoifke stores, to be kept until duties are paid. 

Only half the duty was to be paid at unco, on ivarehous- 
ing the pepper In a wareliouse aimrovod by tiio customs. ’ 
S. Dowell, Taxes in EnglamI, 11. 76. 

warehouseman (war'hous-man), w.; pi. ware- 
housemen (-men). 1. One who keeps a ware- 

house. — 2. One who is employed in or has 
charge of a warehouse.— Italian- warebouseman. 
See yta/mn.— Warehousemen’s itch, a fonn of eczema 
of tlie hands, RUjqioscd to bu caused by the irritation of 
sugar ; grocers' itcli. 

warehousing (wtlr'hou'''siug), n. 1. The act of 
]>lacing goods iu a warehouse. — 2. The business 

of receiving goods for storage Warehousing 

system, a customs regulation by which imported ailiclez 
may be lodged in public or bonded warehouses at a reft- 
soiiablu rent, without payment of tlie duties on importa- 
tion until they are withdrawn for home consumption, 
thus IcBHcnliig the pressure of the duties whluli othurwise 
would boar heavily on the merchant and cripple Mb pur- 
chasing power. If tlicy arc reexported no duty Ih charged. 
This system affords valuaide facilities to trade, and Is 
beneficial to the consunier and iiltimaUdy to the public 
revenue. 

wareinef, n. A Middle English spelling of 

warren. 

WareleSBt (war'les), a. [< warvX 4* 1, 

Unwary; iTicaufious; hc^edless. 

A ball the umrelcus to beguile. 

Mir. for Mags. (Latham.) 

2. Unaware; n^gardless. 

Both they unwise, ami warrlessr «»l tlie evil). 

Spensrr, V. g., iV. li. .H, 

3. Unpcrcoivod. 

When he wak't out of Ids wnrefrss palne, . . . 

Tliat liin he could not wag. Spenser, K. Q., V. i. 22, 

warelyt (war'll), a. f< MK. var/y, warUehe, < 
AS. WiprliCy cautious, \ irar, cautious, 4- -He = 
Ei. -b/^.] ('liutieus; prudcnl ; wary. 

The Pclyuins tham imn- iis mnlit men fre ; 

For ther good \itajl ami aiiira idciite. 

Horn,, of Partemig (R. E. 'I'. S.), 1. 1.362. 

warelyt (war'll ), adr. 1 < ME. warly, werly, war- 
lichcy < AS. irwrlier, < irar, cautioiis, 4- -Uee = 
E. -hf^, Cf. warily.] l!aiitiously ; warily. 

Full warly In this node. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 464. 

Bi hys huge prowessi? wcuit it to assaill 

In ryght urrlg wysc. for manly was in breste. 

Rom. of Partenag (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1501. 

A good lesson to usr our tongue warely, that our wordcs 
and matter male . . . agree together. 

Sir T. Wilson, Art of Ehetorio (ed. 1684), p. 168. 

warerorom (war'rdm), n. A room in whicli 
goods qrc storfid or laid out for Rale. 

Philip was still in the %vareroom, arranging goods and 
taking stock. Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxii. 

war-fain (wAr'fan), a. Eager to fight. [Poeti- 
cal.] 


ww-f«ia 

Ottttoni the young and the «odtr-/i<n. 

Wmiarn MonU, Slgnrd, UL 

warfare (w&r^fSr), n. [Early mod. E. warre- 
fare; < war^ +/ar^i.] 1. A warlike or mili- 
tary expedition; military operations; hostili- 
ties; war; armed contest. 

What iniurie doth the Prinoe to the Captefne that 
■endei him a warr^fare, if he makei him lure to haue the 
▼iotorie? OyMmxrat Letters (tr. by Hellowes, lb77\ p. 88. 

The Philistines gathered their armies together for war- 
fare, 1 Sam. xxviii. 1. 

2. Figuratively, any contest, struggle, or strife. 

The weapons of our icwr/ars are not carnal. 2 Cor. x. 4. 
warfare (wAr^fftr), v. i. [< warfare, «.] To 
carry on warfare or engage in war ; contend ; 
struggle. 

He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is 
the true wwrfaring Christian. MiUott, Areopa^tica. 

warfarer (wAr'far-6r), m. One engaged in war, 
or in a contest or struggle of any sort, 
warfaring (wAr'fSr-ing), w. The act of carry- 
ing on war. [Bare.] 

The Burg of the Nibiuiig people and the heart of their 
vrarfaring. WUliam Monrie^ Sigurd, iii. 

war-flail (wAr'flal), n. A weapon used in the 
middle ages, resombling the agricultural flail 
in its general character. Sometimes it was a pole 
to the end of which a strong bag of leather was secured 
by a thong, or l>y rings of metal. The bag seems to have 
Imeii Btiiifed with sand. Compare sand-bag, sand club, and 
aee Shakspere's 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. See also cut under 
mominf/star. 

war-flame (wftr'flani), w. A bale-flre used as a 
signal in time of war, as of the approach of an 
enemy. Hee hale~Jire and haU*^, 
war-fork (WAr'fdrk), w. A weapon, used in 
Europe in the middle ages, consisting of a 
metal fork with several prongs made fast to 
the end of a long pole, 
warfalt, [< Warlike. 

WarfuU, batallleux. Palsgtase, p. 328. 

wargul (wilr'gul), n. [E. Ind.] The Indian 
otter, Lutra (Barangia)ieptotiyx, 
wargnst ( wllr'gus), n. [AL. reflex of AS. wearg, 
outlaw: see warriangle, warry.] An outlaw. 

And if any wicked person shall presume oontumellously 
to dig up or desiMll any body placed in the earth, or in a 
wooden ooflln. or In a it>ck, or under any obelisk or other 
structure, let him be accounted a wargus. 

Laws (f Ben, quoted In Bibton-Turner's Vagrants and 

(Vagrancy, p. 22. 

war-hablet (w&r'h&^blh a. [< war^ + hahle for 
able,'] Fit for war; of an age that fits one for 
soldiering. Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 62. 
war-hammar ( wdr'ham^Cr), n. A weapon hav- 
ing a blunt, hammer-like head on one side of 
the handle or shaf^ and usually a beak or point 
on the opposite siae. it was used for breaking the 
armor of an antagonist, and was generally a weapon lor 
one hand only. 

war-bead (wftr'hed), n. The explosive head of 
a locomotive torpedo, it is packed with guncotton 
or other high explosive and provided with a denoting 
primer. The war-head is placed on the torpedo only 
when it is to l>e exploded, as in time of war. 
war-bone (wAr'h6rs). n, 1 . A horse used by a 
mounted soldier or officer in battle ; especially, 
in a somewhat poetical sense, the horse of a 
knight or commander. Compai'e outs under 
caparisoned and mnzsU, 

Waiting by the doom the war-horse neigh'd, 

As at a friend's voice. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. A veteran, as a veteran soldier or politi- 
cian. [Colloq.] 

warianglet, n. See warnangte. 
wariated (w&'ri-a-ted). a. In her,, same as tw- 
rated: especially noting an ordinary, which is 
sometimes wariated on one side, sometimes on 
both. ^ 

warioet. r. Same as warisk. 
warily (wa'ri-li), adv, [< wary^ + ; but per- 

haps orig. an error for warelu,} In a wary man- 
ner; cautiously; with prudence or wise fore- 
sight or care. 

warimentt (wa'ri-ment), M. [Irreg. < wary^ + 
-wPMf,] Wariness; caution; heed. Spenser, 
F, Q., TV. iii. 17. 

warmess (wa'ri-nes), n. [< The 

character or habit of being waiy; caution ; pru- 
dent care to foresee and guard against evil. 

To make sure work, Young Hoyden is lock’d up at the 
ftrst approach the Enemy. Here you have prudence 
and wariness to the exoetis of Fable, and Frenay. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 16MX P- 218. 

They were forced to march with the greatest wariness, 
circumspection, and silence. Addisoti, Freeholder. 
■■Byn. Seouwry. 
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Warilur cable. (Named after Biohard 8. JTar- 
ing, ^Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.] In elect, a 
cable in which the separate oonduetors are in- 
sulated with cotton or other fiber saturated 
with a heavy oil derived from petroleum and 
mixed with an absorbent material. The wires are 
sheathed with lead, sometimes a tube aurrounding a cable 
of wires, and sometimes a multiple tube surrounding a 
series of parallel wires. 

Waring 8 metbod. [Named after the inven- 
tor, Edward Waring (1786-98).] A method for 
the separation of the roots of an equation by 
means of the equation of the squared differ- 
ences of the roots. 

waringtonite (wor'ing-tpn-lt), n. [Named after 
Warington W. Smith (1817-90), an English ge- 
ologist.] A variety of the copper sulphate bro- 
ohantite, found in Cornwall, 
warisb^t (wSr'ish), t;. [< ME. warisshen, war- 
ischen, waricen, warissen, garissen, cure, heal, < 
OF. warir,aarir, P. yu^r, keep, guard, protect, 
heal, < OHG. wetjan, MhG. weren, G. wehren, 
defend, restrain (cf . AS. warian), bz MD. varen, 
keep, guar^ =s Goth, warjan, bid beware, for- 
bid, ward off, protect: see ware^, wear^, and cf. 
warison,'] I. trans. To heal; cure. 

Thanne were my brother warisshed of hts wo. 

Chaucer, jBTranklin'a Tale, 1. 434. 

ThaFware alle warisht of thalre stange. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 117. 

Tliow hast warsched me wel with thi mede wurdes. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 604. 

II. intrans. To be healed or cured ; recover. 

Youre doughter . . . shal ivarieshe and escape. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
warlsb^t, a. Bee wearish, 
warisont (war'i-^n), n, [< ME. warison, wari- 
soun, wareson, < OF. warison, guarison, garison, 

f uard, protection, < warir, guard: see warishJ] 
, Healing.— 2. Protection. 

War thoru hym 4 ys men in fair wareson he broghte. 

Rob. ifOtoueester, p. 114. 
8. Reward; guerdon; requital. 

And thus his warisoun he took 
For the lady tliat he forsook. 

Rom, of the Rose, 1. 1688. 
Ho wol wlnne his wareson now wistly him spede 
Forto sane my sone. 

WUliam cf Palome (E. E. T. B.), 1. 2879. 
He made a crye thoroowt al the towln], 

Whodur he be zomati or knave. 

That cowthe bryiige hym Bobyu HcMle, 

His warisone be shuld haue. 

Robin Hood and the Monk (Child's Ballads, V. 14X 

4. Erroneously, in the following passage, a note 
of assault. 

Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master's powers, 

Or straight they sound the warrison. 

And storm and ipoil thy garrison. 

Sott, L.ofL.M., iv. 24. 

warkl (wkrk), n. [< ME. werk, warch, < AB. 
wsBTC (= Icel. verkr), pain.] Pain ; ache. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

wa»^ (wttrk), V. i, [< ME. werken, warchen, < 
AS, wardan (= Icel. verkfa, virkfa), pain; see 
wark^, w.] To be in pain; ache, 
wark^ (wftrk), n, A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
work, 

warkaxnoowee (wkr-ka-mfi'we), n, [Cinga- 
lese.] A canoe with outriggers, used at Point 
de Galle, island of Geyloii. It is generally manned 
by four or five lascars, who sit grouped together at the 



WMrknniaowee of Point de Colic. 


end of the lever, adding or taking away a man according 
to the stri'iigth of the wind. The warkamoowees, during 
the northeast monsoon, even when it is blowing very 
bard, venture 20 or 26 miles from land for th<y[>urpoBe of 
fishing, or to carry fruits to vessels in the ofimg. They 
often sail 10 miles an hour. 

warkandt. a. [ME. also warchond; pp. of work, 
V.] Painful. 

warkloom (wfirk'lttm)i^n. A tool; an instru- 
ment. [Scotch.] 

war-knili^(wl^'nlf)j n. A large knife used in 
war: esiieeially applied to weapons of primi- 
tive times and In a general sense : as, the tear* 


JcniWe of the A Iiglo-Ssixoiis ; tbe iwir-Jfcwl)^ of tibia 
New Zealanders. ^ 

warlaBirt, n. Aii'obsolete variant of eodrloekK 
warld (wttrld), n. A Sooteh form of ihorld. 
warlike (wAr'lik), a. 1. Pond of war; easily 
provoked to war ; ready to engage in war; fit or 
prepared for war ; martial : as, a warlike nation. 

She . . . made her people by peaoe warlike. 

Sir P, Sidmey, 

2. Of or pertaining to war; martial; military. 

They were two knights of perelesse puissaunoe, 

And famous far abroad for toarfiSs gest. 

Spenser, V. Q., 11. U. IS. 

• The great archangel from his warlike toll 
Surceased. MUUm, P. L., vi. 267. 

3. Betokening or threatening war; hostile. 

The warlike tone again he took. Seott, Bokeby, ▼. 19. 

4. Having a martial appearance; having the 
qualities of a soldier; befitting a soldier. 

By the buried hand of warlike Gaunt 

Shak., Bich. IL, ill. 8. 109. 
"Syn. L Bellicose, hostile.— 1-4. MUUary, etc. See 
martial. 

warlikenOBB (w4r'lik-n^, n. A warlike dis- 
position or character. [Bare.] 

Braveness of mind and wartUcenees, 

Sir E, Sandys, State of Religion, cap. i. b. (Latham,} 

warlingt, n. [Appar. a word coined to rime with 
darling (see def.), either < war^ + -ling^, mean- 
ing ‘ one often warred, contended, or quarreled 
with,^ or perhaps < warry, curse, + -lingi.l A 
word occurring only in the proverb “Better be 
an old man’s darling than a young man’s war^ 
ling,** Camden, Bemains. 
warlock^ (w&r'lok), w. [Also warluck; a Sc. 
form, preserving the orig. guttural (the reg. 
mod. Bi. form would be **warlow),< ME. warloghe, 
‘warlaghe, werlaghe, warlow, warlowe, warlaw, 
warlawe, < AS. wserloga (= OHG. wdrlogo), a 
traitor, deceiver, liar, truce-breaker, < war, a 
covenant, truce, compact, the truth (cf. wSr- 
leds, truthless, false), 4* *^loga, a liar, < ledgan 
(pp. logen), lie: see very and lie^.} If. A de- 
ceiver; a truce-breaker; a traitor. 

<^en fundin was this hsli crois, 
uie warlaghe saide on-loft with voior 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 121. 

2. A person in league with the devil; a sor- 
cerer; a wizard. 

Where is this warlowe with his wande. 

That wolde thus Wynne oure folke away? 

York Plays, p. 81. 

Ye're but some witch or wil u/arlock, 

Or mermaid o' the flood. 

The Lass (f Loehroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 109X 

It seems he f Anoas] was no Warluck, n§ the Scots com- 
monly call such men, who, they say, are iron-free, or lead- 
' free. Dryden, Epic Poetry. 

Sf. A monster. 

Loke of lyuyaton [leviathan] in the lyffe of saynt 
Brandon, 

There this warloghe, I wis, a water eddur is oald, 

That this saint there seghe In the se oociane. 

Destruction cfTroy(Y^. E. T. S.X 1. 4489. 

warlock^f (wftr'lok), n. [ME. warlok, warloc; 
< war- (uncertain) + lock^,"] A fetterlock. 

Warlok, a fetyr lok (warloc of feterloc, P.X Serapedloa- 
lls, vel oompedicalis (compedalls, S. P.X 

Prompt. Parv., p. bl7. 

I com wyth those tythynges, thay tnme bylyue, 
^nez me in a prysoun, put me in stokkeR, 

Wrythe me lu a warlok, wrast out myn ygen. 

AUUerative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 80. 

warlockry (wfir'lok-ri^, w. [< warlock'l' + -ry : 
see -cry.] The condition or. practices of a war- 
lock; impishness. [Bare.] 

The true mark of toarUxkry, J. BaiUie, 

warlowt, n. An obsolete variant of warlock"^. 
warluck, n. Same as warlock'^. 
warlylf, a. and adv. See warely. 

Warly2 (wAr'li)*, a, [< wari + -/yi.] Warlike. 

Warly feats. .Chdlonsr, in Nugw AntiqusB, 11. 888. 
warly® (wttr'li), a. A ^otch form of worldly. 
Awa', ye selfish war'ly race. 

Bums, First EpisUe to J. Lapraik. 

wann (wArm), a, and n. [< ME. warm, < AS. 
wearm = OS. OFries. D. warm = OHG. MHG. G. 
warm as Icel. varmr sa Dan. Sw. rami a= Goth. 
** warms (in verb warmjan), warm; with forma- 
tive -m, < ^ war, be hot, seen in OBnlg. vard, 
heat, rrieti, be hot, boil, vrdlU, hot, Buss, varitl, 
boil, brew, scorch, Lith. wirti, cook, seethe, boil. 
In another view, the word is connected with 
L. formus, Gr. Sepybg, hot, Skt. gharma, heat.] 
I. a. 1. Having a moderate def^ee of heat; not 
cold : as, warm water ; warm milk ; warm blood ; 
a warm bath. 

He stretched himself on the Child, and the flesh of the 
ohUd waxed iMwm. SKLIv.fl 
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Heated; having the sensation of heat; ex- 
hibiting the efTeots of being* heated, to a mod- 
erate degree; henoe, flushed. 

'TwM well, indeed, wlien imxrm with wine, 

To pledge them with a kindljr tear. 

Ttnnyiton, In Memoriam, xo. 

3. Communicating a sensation of warmth, or a 
moderate degree of heat: as, a warm fire; wamn 
weather,— 4, Subject to or characterized by 
the prevalence of a comparatively high tem- 
perature, or of. moderate heat: as, a warm 
climate; tram countries.— 5. Intimate; close; 
fast: as, warm friends. — 6. Hearty; earnest: 
as, a warm welcome ; warm thanks. 

The ccmduct of Hampden in the affair of the ship- 
money met with the warm approbation of every re- 
apectable iU)yalist in England. 

Maeavlay, Hallam’s Const. Hist 

7. Fresh: said of a scent or trail. — 8. Close to 
something that is sought, as in games involving 
search or guessing; on the right track; on the 
way to success as in searching or hunting for 
something. [Colloq.] 

He’s tearm— he’s getting cold— he's getting colder 
and colder— he 's freesing. 

Diekem, Our Mutual Friend, ilL 6. 

9. Comfortable; well-off; moderately rich ; in 
easy circumstances. [Colloq.] 

Water •Camlet, Believe it, I am a poor commoner. 

Sir F. Cree, Come, you are wamtf and blest with a fair 
wife. MiddUtm, Anything for a Quiet Life, L 1. 

We have been thinking of marrying her to one of your 
tenants, ... a warm man, . . . able to give her good 
bread. OoldemUhf Vicar, xvi. 

10. Comfortably fixed or placed; at home ; ac- 
quainted ; well adjusted. [Colloq.] 

A gentleman newly warm In his land, sir. 

£. Jonton, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Scarcely had the worthy Mynheer Beekman got toarm 
in the seat of authority on the South Biver than enemies 
began to spring up all around him. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 400. 

11. Undesirable; unpleasant, as on account 
of unpopularity or obnoxiousness to law, etc. 

Their small Stock of Credit gone, 

Lest Rome should grow too warm, from thence they run. 

Congreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

12. Ardent; earnest; full of zeal, ardor, or 
affection; enthusiastic; zealous. 

I 'me half in a mind to transcribe it, and lot it go abroad 
in the Catalogue ; but I’me sensible the warm people of 
two opposite parties will be ready to blame my forward* 
tiess. Humphrey Wanley (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 288). 

When she saw any of the company very imm in a 
wrong opinion, she was more inclined to contlrm them 
in it than oppose them. Swift, Death of Stella. 

Now warm in love, now with’rlng in my bloom. 

Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom 1 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 87. 
Till a warm preacher found a wav t’ impart 
Awakening feelings to his torpid heart 

Crabhe, Works, V. 74. 

18. Animated; brisk; keen; heated; hot: as, 
a warm engagement. 

We shall have warm work on ’t. 

Dryden, SiMinish Friar, i. 1. 
He argued with perfect temper in society, or, if he saw 
the aigument becoming long or warm, in a moment he 
dashed over his opponent’s trenches, and was laughingly 
attacking him on some fresh point 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vii. 

14. Stirred up; somewhat excited; hot; net- 
tled : as, to become warm when contradicted. 

A 'fine boggle-de-botoh I have made of it ... 1 am 
aware it is not a canonical word — classical, I mean ; nor 
in nor out of any dictionary perhaps— but when people 
are warm they cannot stand picking terms. 

Miee Sagevforth, Helen, xxvt 

15. Having the ardor of affection or passion. 

Mirth and youth and tvarm desire. 

Milton, May Morning. 
The enactments of human laws are vain to restrain the 
vwrm tides of the heart Sumner, Orations, 1. 289. 

16. Having too much ardor; coarse; indeli- 
cate. [Colloq.] 

I do not know the play ; but as Maria says, if there is 
any thing a little tootsam(and it is so with most of them) 
it can be easily left out J ane Aueten, Mansfield Park, xv. 
Warm bath, in me^ a bath in water of a temperature 
from 92* to 98* F.— Wann OOlm, in painting, such col- 
ors as have yellow or red for their basis : opposed to cold 
eqlore, as blue and its compounds : the term, however, is a 
relative one.— Warm plaster. See ^osfsr.— Warm re- 
gister, a heated regirter-plate used in the manufacture of 
tiun^ ropes.— Warm sma. See m^.— Warm wave. 
See uwwi.— Warm with, an abbreviation for •* warm 
with sugar,** as in the order given for a beverage of that 
sort, in contrast with eold without. [Slang.] 

Two glasses of mm-and-water warm with, 

JHekene, Sketches. 

••flyiL 4 Sunny, mild, close, oppressive.— 6. Earnest, 
hearty, enthusiastic, eager.— 1- a. Warm is distinctly 
weaker than hot, /ervent, fmvid^'/wry, element, paetioth 
mu. 
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n. n. If. Warmth; heat. 

The winter’s hurt recovers with the warm; 

The parched green restored is with shade. 

• Surrey, 

2. An act or process of warming ; a heating. 
[Colloq.] 

Boil it [barley-maltj In a kettle ; one or two warme is 
enough. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 161. 

wann (w&rm), «.; pret. and pp. warmed, ppr. 
warming, [< ME. wannen, < AS. wearmian (= 
D. warmefi = MHG. warmm, 0. wdrmen sslcel* 
verma = Dan. varme =s 8w. mrma s= Goth, 
warmjan), become warm, < wearm, warm : see 
warm, a,] I. intrans, 1. To become warm or 
moderately heated ; communicate warmth. 

Wyndls wastid away, warmyt the ayre ; 

The rede beamea altoue blusshet with hete. 

LeetruetianotfTroy (E. B. T. S.X 1. 4086. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, . . . 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, . . . 

Warme in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 271. 

2. To warm one^s self. 

There shall not be a coal to wartn at Isa. xlvii. 14. 

3. To become ardent, animated, or enthusiastic. 

I know the full value of the snood ; and MacCallum- 

more’s heart will be as cold as death cun make it when it 
does not warm to the tartan. 

Seott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxv. 

As the minister warme to his sermon there come through 
these cracks frequent exclamations. 

W, M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 78. 

n. tram. To make warm, (a) To communicate 
a moderate degree of heat to ; impart warmth to. 

And there, wlthoute the dore, in ye courte on the left 
hand, iaa tree with many stones aboute it, where the myn- 
ysters of the Jewea, andseynt Peter with theym, warmed 
theym by the fyre. Sir R, Ouy^forde, Pylgrymage, p. 11). 

Either the hostess or one of her maids warme his bed, 
pulls on hia night cap, cuts his corns, puts out the candle. 

Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

The room is warmed, when necessary, by burning char- 
coal in a ohafingdlsh. 

E. W, Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 20. 
(6) To heat up ; excite ardor or zeal in ; interest ; animate ; 
enliven ; Inspirit ; give life and color to ; flush ; cause to 
glow. 

It would warm bis spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony. 

Shak„ A. and C., ill. IS. 69. 

With those hopes Socrates warmed his doubtful spirits 
against that cold potion. Sir T. Browne, Um-burial, iv. 

I love Bucb mirth as does not make friends ashamed to 
look upon one another next morning, nor men that can- 
not well bear it to repent tbo money they spend when they 
he warmed with drink. /. Waltxm, Complete Angler, p. 87. 
How could 1, to the dearest theme 
That ever warm'd a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 

Scott, L. of L. M., HI. 1. 

All beauty warme the heart, is a sign of health, prosper- 
ity, and the favor of God. Emerem, Succesa 

M To administer castigation to : as, I’ll warm him for that 
piece of mischief. [Colloq.] (d t) Figuratively, to occupy. 

His brother . . . had a while ivarmed the Throne. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 
To warm one’s jacket, to castigate one. [Colioq.]— 
Warming plaster, see plaeter. 

war-man (wfir'man), n, A warrior. [Rare.] 

Thir lordis keipt on at afternoone, 

With all thair warrmen wight 
Battle qfBalHnnee (Child’s Ballads, VII. 222). 
The sweet war-man is dead and rotten. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 666. 

war-markedt (wfir'markt), a. Bearing the 
marks or traces of war; experienced in war; 
veteran. 

. Your army, which doth most consist 

Of war-mark' d footmen. Shak. , A. and C., ill. 7. 45. 

warm-blooded (wkrm'blud^ed), a, 1. Having 
warm blood; hematothermal : in zodlogy and 
physiology noting mammals and birds whose 
olood ranges in temperature from 98® to 112® 
P., in consequence of the complete double 
blood-circulation, and the oxygenation or com- 
bustion which goes on in the lungs : opposed to 
cold-blooded or hematocryal, — 2. Figuratively, 
characterized by high temper and generous 
impulses; warm-hearted; also, passionate.— 
Wsm-blooded fish. See/lehi. 

warmer (W&r'm6r), n. [< warm + -cr^.] One 
who or that which warms. 

warmfolt (wkrm'ffil), a. [< warm + -/wL] Giv- 
ing warmth; warm. [Bare.] 

About him a mandilloii, that did with buttons meet, 

Of purple, large, and full of fo]d% curl’d with a wam^tU 
nap. Chapman, Hlad, x. 12L 

warm-headed (w&rm 'hedged), a. Easily ex- 
cited; enthusiastic; fanciful. 

The advantage will be on the warm-headed man’s side, 
as having the more ideas and the more lively. Locke, 

warm-heuted (wAnn'hllr''ted), a. Havine 
warmth of heart; having a diepoaition ehch 
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as readily shows friendship, affection, or in- 
terest; proceeding from such a disposition; 
cordial; sincere; hearty: as, a warm-hearted 
man; tcam-Ziearted support, 
warm-heartedness (w4rm'hfir^ted-nes),ti. The 
state or character of being warm-hearted ; af- 
fectionate disposition ; cordiality. 

He was looking from Arabella to Winkle with as much 
delight depicted in Ills countenance as warm-heartednete 
and Kindly feeling can communicate to the human face. 

Dickene, Pickwick. 

warmixiff (wfir'ming), n. [Verbal n. of warm, 
t?.] 1 . The act of one who warms ; specifically, 
in silver-plating, the heating of the object to be 
plated until it causes a slight hissing when im- 
mersed in water. The object is then dipped in dilute 
nitric acid, to cause a slight roughening of tne surface in 
order to afford a better hold to the silvering. 

2. A castigation ; a thrashing. [Colloq.] 
warming-pan (wfir'ming-pan), M. 1. A large 
covered long-handled flat vessel (usually of 
brass) into which live coals are put: used to 
warm the inside of a bed. 

Put of your clothes in winter by the fire side, and cause 
your bed to bee heated with a warming panne. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 252. * 

A dagger with a hilt like a warming-pan. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 88. 

2. A person put into a situation, post, or office 
temporarily, to hold it for another till the lat- 
ter becomes qualified for it. [Slang.] 
warming-stone (wfir'ming-stdn), n. A foot- 
warmer ; a slab of soapstone, cut to a conve- 
nient size : when used it is first heated in the 
fire or on a stove, and afterward ]placed under 
the feet: it is chiefly made use of in driving in 
very cold weather. Soapstone is selected for this 
purpose because it stands the heat better than any other 
stone, not cracking or crumbling when exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature. 

warmly (wfirm'li), adv. In a warm manner, 
(a) With warmth or heat MilUm, P. L., Iv. 244. (5) With 
warmth of feeling ; eagerly ; earnestly ; ardently. 

Each prince shall thus with honour have 
What both so warmly seem to crave. 

Prior, Alma, ii. IIL 

warmUdSB (wfirm'nes), n, [< ME. warmnees; < 
warm + -wm.] Warmth. 

Phebiis hath of gold his streroes doun ysent 
To gladen every flour with his warmneee, 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, L 977. 

war-monge^ (wflr'mung^g^r), n. One who 
fights for hire ; a mercenary soldier, or bravo. 
Spenser, P. Q., III. x. 29. 
warmouth (wflr'mouth), n. A cen trarchoid fish : 
same as bujmouth, 

warm-sided (wflrm'si'ded), a, Naut., mounting 
heavy guns ; said of a ship or a fort. [CoUo^ 
warmth (wflrmth), n. [^ ME. wermthe (sr LG. 
wermde); < warm + 1. The state of be- 

ing warm ; gentle heat : as, the warmth of the 
Him or of the blood ; also, the sensation of mod- 
erate heat. 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou llvest. 

Shak., k and J., iv. 1. 94 
The mirth of its December, 

And the warmth of its July. 

Praed, 1 remember, I remember. 

2. Cordiality; geniality; hearty kindness or 
good feeling. 

I took leave of Colonel Cubbon, who told me, with a 
warmth which I was vain enough to think sincere, that he 
had not passed three such pleasant days for thirty years. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. 826. 

3. A state of lively and excited feeling; ardor; 
zeal; fervor; earuestnesH, often approaching 
anger; intensity; enthusiasm. 

What warmth Is there in your affection towards any of 
these princely suitors? Shak., M. of V., I. 2. 86. 

The sisters fell into a little warmth and contradiction. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 172. 

The monarch spoke ; the words, with warmth addrest, 

To rigid Justice steel'd his t)rother's breast. 

Pope, Iliad, Vi. 78. 

4. In painting, a glowing effect which arises 
from the use of warm colors (which see, under 
warm), and also from the use of transparent 
colors in the process of glazing. 

warnf (wflm), w. [< ME. warns, < AS. wearn, a 
denial, refusal, obstacle, impediment, a guard- 
ing of oneself, a defense of a nerson on trial, ss 
OHG. warna (in comp.), MHG. warue, werne, 
preparation, = Icel. viirn ss Sw. vdm = Dan. 
ogTw, a defense; with formative -n, < Teut. 
•yf war, defend, guard: see ware^, ward,"] A de- 
nial; refusal. 

Withouten more wame. Cureor Mundi, 1. 11888. 
wan^ (wflrn), t;. t. [Under this word are merged 
two orig. diff. but related verbs: (a) < ME. 
warnen, warnien, warn, admonish, < AS. wear- 
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warmafiy take heed, wara, = OHG. wor- 
w5n, warn, wartwn {wernen)^ MHG, warnen, pro- 
vide, take heed, protect, warn, G. worwei^wam, 
ss loel. varna = 8w. varna, warn (cf. OF. war- 
nir, gtiarmr^ qarnir, provide, garnish, preserve, 
> ult. K. garnish^ garniture^ etc.) ; (ft) < MK. wt^r- 
nenf< AH. wyrnan^ refuse, deny, = 08. wernian = 
OHO. warnm = O Fries, warna^ werna = Icel. 
varna^ refuse, deny ; from the noun : see warny 
u .] 1 , To put on guard by timely notice ; wake, 
ware, or give notice to beforehand, as of aj>- 
proachi ng danger or of something to be avoided 
or guarded against; caution; admonish; tell 
or command admonishingly ; advise. 

The doubt of future foes exiles my present ioy, 

And wit me immes to shun such snares as threaten mine 
annoy. 

Queen JSlitabeth, quoted in Puttonham's Arte of Eng. 

fPoesie, Int., p. xii. 

Being warned by God in a dream that tliey should not 
return to Herod, they departed into their own country 
another way. Mat ii. 12. 

And then I fear'd 

Lest the gray navy there would splinter on It, 

And fearing waved my arm to warn them off. 

Tetinyunit Sea Dreams. 

2. To admonish, as to any duty ; advise ; ex- 
postulate with. 

ITarn them that are unruly. 1 Thes. v. 14. 

8. To apprise; give notice to; make ware or 
aware; inform previously; notify; direct; bid; 
summon. 

William «fe hise wiges were warned of here come. 

Waiiam ufPalerm (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4288. 
Er the sun vp soght with his softo beatnes, 

Pelleus full prestly tbe peopull did wame 
To appere in his presens, pnnoes and dukys. 

Deatmction qf Troy (£. E. T. S.X 1. 1092. 
Who Is it that hath nam'd us to the walls? 

Siwik., K. John, il. 1. 201. 

The Bishop of Boss is warn'd by the Lords of the Cuun> 
oil, that he sliall no lunger be esteem’d an Ambassador, 
but be punish’d as his Fault shall deserve. 

Baker ^ Clu'onloles, p. 845. 

4t. To deny ; refuse ; forbid. 

Thou canst not tcame him that with good entente 

Axeth tbyn help. Chauoer, A. B. C., 1. 11. 

The kynges bed, when hyt ys brost, 

A kysse wyll y ntame the uoght, 

For lefe to me hyt were 1 

Oetavian (ed. HalllwellX 1. 821. 

5t. To defend; keep or ward off. Spemer. 

Warner (wAr'nftr), w. l . One who or wiat which 
wanis ; an admonisher.— 2. Bee the quotation. 

Sotiltoes . . . were nothing more than devices In sugar 
and paste, which, in general, # . . liad some allusion to 
t)ie circumstances of the entertainment, and closed the 
service of the dishes. The wamern were ornaments of 
the same nature, which preceded them. 

R. Warner t Antiquitates Culiuariee (ed. 1791), p. 186^ note. 

Wamestnret, ^ [ME., < OF. warnesturc^ gar- 
nesturoj garniftture, garniture^ provision, stores, 
furniture, garniture; see garniture.'^ To fur- 
nish; store. 

Wei thel were wameetured of vitayles t-now, 
plenttuosly fur al tieplo to posse where thel wold. 

WiUlamqf Palerm (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1121. 

I shal wameetmre myii hous with toures, swiohe ns 
hati oastelles and other manere edificei^ and arniure and 
artelrtes. Chauoer ^ I'ale of Mclibeus. 

warning (wfi.r'ning), n. [< ME. warningey a 
warning, admonition, < AS. wmmung (= OHG. 
wamungey G. warnungy a warning), verbal n. of 
wearnmnyWamiatiyWaru: seoicdrw, r.] 1. No- 
tice beforehand of the consequences that will 
probably follow continuance in some particular 
course ; admonitory advice to do or to abstain 
from doing something, as in reference to ap- 
proaching a probable danger. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them uaminy 
from mo. Esek. ill. 17. 

2. That which warns, or serves to warn or ad- 
monish. 

Let Gliristian’s slliis before he came hither, and the bat- 
tles that he met with In this place, Imb a waminy to those 
that come after. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 11. 

8. Heed ; the lesson taught by or to be learned 
from a caution given. 

I tliiiik it is well that they stand so near the highway, 
that others may see and take reamvM, 

Bunyany Pilgrim’s Progress, IL 

4. Previous notice : as, a short warning* 

Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the teaming Is. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VI., v. 2. 14. 

6. A summons ; a call ; a bidding. 

It [Sherris] lllumiiieth the face, which as a l>eaoon gives 
wamiftff ... to arm. Shak*, 2 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 117. 

6. A notice given to tenuinate a business re- 
lation, as that of master and servant, employer 
and employee, landlord and tenant ; a notice 
to quit. 
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Seiyants In husbandry [28 Hen. VI., c. 12] are required 
to give their masters warning, and to engage with some 
other master l)efi»re quitting their present service. 

JUbton-Tumer, vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 66. 

warning (wdr'uing), jp. a. In ftioL, serving as 
a menace to enemies; of threatening aspect: 
somewhat specially used of a strikingly con- 
spicuous coloration. Bee the quotation. 

A never-failing interest attaches to the subject of Warn- 
int/ (Colors. The history of the discovery of warning colors 
in' caterpillars is quoted with many examples, showing 
that the education of enemies is assisted by the fact that 
warning colors and patterns often resemble each other, 
and there is abundant evidence to show that insect-eating 
animals learn by experience. Afoer, Nat., Oct., 189<X p. 929. 

wamingly (w4r'ning-li), adv. In a warning 
manner; so as to warn; byway of notice or 
admonition. 

warning-piece (w^r^ning-pes), n. Something 

that warns, (a) A warning-gun ; a signal-gun ; the dis- 
charge of a cannon intended^as a notification. Compare 
piece, 4 (6). 

Hark ! upon my life, the knight! 'tie your friend ; 

This was the wamiiM-piece of his approach. 

Beau, and Fl, Wit at Several Weapons, v. 2. 

The treason of Watson and Cleark, two English semi- 
narlea is sufficiently known ; it was as a '^prieludfum ’’or 
teamtng-piece to the great “foug^e,” the discharge of 
the powder-treason, jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 97. 
(ft) In haroL, a part of the striking-mechanism of a 
clock that, by the movement of the lower wheel, throws 
tile striking-system periodically into action. It is also 
operated by the striKo-or-silent mechanism, so that the 
striking-mechanism may be thrown out of gear at will. 
When in position to Work, it causes a slight noise at the 
instant of starting the striking-parts, and thus gives warn- 
ing that tbe <dock is about to strike. 

warning-wheel (w&r'niug-hwel), n. In horol.y 
a warnuig-pioce in the form of a wheel, 
warniaht. wamiaef, v. t. Middle English forms 
of garnish. 

Ho wijtly hem of-sent, 

& het hem alle hise thider as horde as thei mist, 

Wel wamiehed for the werre with olene hors & armes. 

WiUiam of Paleme (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 1088. 

war-office (wAr'of'-'is), n. A public office or de- 
partment in which military affairs are superin- 
tended or administered, (a) The department or bm 
rean of the British government presided over by tlie Secre- 
tary of State for War, assisted by a parliamentary, a per- 
manent, and a tlnanolal under secretary. It is subdivided 
into various di^rtmenta, as the inilita^, ordnance, and 
flnanoial. (b) In the United States, the War Department. 

warp (wArp), t>. [(«) Trans., cast, throw, < ME. 
werpeUy weorpeny worpen (pret. warpy pp. tror- 
pen\ < AS. wcofpan ^ret. wearp)y oast, throw, 
s= 08. weipan = D. mLG. werpen = OHG. wer- 
fatly MHGT. G. werfeny throw, cast, = Icel. verpa 
= Goth, watrpon, throw; cf. Lith. werptiy spin. 
Gr. /iiiravy incline downward, ^ImeiVy throw, (ft) 
< ME. warpen (pret. warped) jK Icel. rarpa, throw, 
cast, also cast or lay out a net, = Sw. varpa = 
Dan. varpcy warp (a ship), < varj/y a easting, also 
a cast with a net, also a warping, = 8w. varpy 
the draft of a net, = Dan. varj/y a wani; from 
the strong verb above.] I, tram. If. To east; 
throw; hurl. 

Wente to hys wardrope, and warpe of hys wedex. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. B.X h 901. 
Fill sone it was ful loude kid 
Of Havelok, how he mtrp the ston* 

Ouer the londes euerichon. Uaoetok, 1. 1061. 

2t. To utter; ejaculate; enunciate; give utter- 
ance to. 

Hit fyrst mynged, 

Wylde wordez hym warp wyth a wrast nwce. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. B. T. B.), 1. 1428. 
A note ful nwe I horde hem warpCy 
To lysten tiiat watz ful lufly dere. 

Alliterative Poeme (ed. MorrisX 1. 878. 

3. To bring fortli (young) prematurely : said of 
cattle, sheep, horses, etc. [Prov. Eng,]— 4. In 
ropo-tmkingy to run (the yam of the winches) 
into hauls to bo tarred. See haul of v«rn, un- 
der haul, — 6. To weave; hence, in a figurative 
sense, to fabricate ; plot. 

But now ; How, Where, of What shall I begin 

This Gold-grownd Web to weave, to.iaani, to spin? 

Sylvester ^ tr. of Du Bartas’s Battle of Ivry. 

She acquainted the Greeks underhand with this treason, 
which was a warping against them. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 400. 

6. To give a cast or twist to ; turn or twist out 
of shape or out of straightness, as by unequal 
contraction, etc,; contort. 

Oh, state of Nature, fail together in me, 

Since thy best props are warp'd ! 

FUteher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ill. 2. 
Confess, or I will wtap 
Tour limbs with suds keen tortures . 

SheUepy The Cend, v. 8. 

The cracked door, lU-fltthig and warped from its origi- 
nal ahai>e, guided us by asooro of glittering crevices to ttie 
room we sought. 

D. ChrUds Mwrrapy Weaker Vessel, xjorilL 
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7. To turn aside from the true direetidn ; eause 
to bend or incline; pervert. 

This first avowed, nor folly warped my mind. 

JDt*yden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 402. 
By the present mode of education we are forcibly imifped 
from the bias of nature. Goldemithy Taste. 

His heart was form’d tor softness— iostp'd to wrong. 

ByroHy Corsair, iii. 28. 

Men’s perceptions are warped by their pseslons. 

H. SpenceTy Social Statics, p. 182. 

8. Nauty to move into some desired place or 
osition by hauling on a rope or warp which 
as been fastened to something fixed, as a buoy, 

anchor, or other ship at or near that place or 
position: as, to warp a ship into harbor or to 
ner berth. 

They warped out their ships by force of hand. 

Mir. for Mage., p. 881. 
Seeing them umtp themselues to windward, we thought 
It not good to be boorded on both sides at an anchor. 

Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, II. 41. 

9. In agri.y to fertilize, as poor or barren land, 
by means of artificial inundation from river^ 
which hold large quantities of earthy matter, or 
warp (see watpy ti., 4), in suspension. The opera- 
tion, which consists in inclosing a body or sheet of water 
till the sediment it holds in suspension has been deposited, 
can be carried out only on flat low-lying tracts which may 
be readily submerged. This system was first systematioal- 
ly practised in Great Britain on the banks of tbe Trent, 
(luse, and other rivers which empty into the estuary of the 
Humber. 

10. To change. [Rare.] . 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so iiigh 
As lieneflts forgot ; 

Though thou the waters tearp, 

Thy sting is nut so shaip 
As friend reinember’anot 

Shak.y As you Like it, ii. 7. 187. 

n. intrans. 1. To turn, twist, or be twisted 
out of straightness or the proper shape. 

After the manner of wood that curbeth and warpeth 
with the fire. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 561. 

It *8 better to shoot in a bow that has been shot in be- 
fore, and will never start than to draw a fair new one, 
that for every arrt»w will be warping. 

Pekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 
Ye are green wood, see ye warp not 

ImnyHon, Princess, ii. 

2. To turn or incline from a straight, true, or 
proper course ; deviate ; swerve. 

There is our commission, 

From which wo would not have you'iuor». 

Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 16. 
Now, by something I had lately observed of Mr, Trea- 
surer’s conversation on occasion, I suspected him a little 
tearping to Borne. Evelyn, Diary, May 17, 1671. 

fiy and by, as soon as the shadow of Sir Francis hath 
left him, he fals off again warping and warping till he 
come to contradict hiniselfe in diameter ; and denies flatly 
tliat it is either variable nr arbitrary, being once settl'd. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Whatever these warping Christians might pretend ai 
to zeal for the Law and their ancient Beligion, the bottom 
of all was a principle of infidelity. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iii. 

3. To change for the worse ; turn in a wrong 
direction. 

Metblnks 

My favour here begins to warp, 

8hak.,\, T., i. 2. 866, 

4t. To weave; hence, to plot. 

Who like a fleering slavish parasite, 

In warping profit or a traitorous sleight, 

Hoops round his rotten body with devotes. > 

Marlowe, Hero and Leander, vl« 

6. To fly with a twisting or bending to this 
side and that; deflect the course of flight ; turn 
about in flying, as birds or insects. 

As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day. 

Wav’d round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts warping on the eastern w ind. 

MUUm, P. L., i. 841. 

6. To wind yarn off bobbins, to form the warp 
of a web. Bee the quotation. 

Warping, therefore, consists In arranging the threads 
according to number and colour, or in any special mannei 
that may lie necessary, and to keep them In their relative 
places after they have been so laid. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 68. 

7. To slink; cast the young prematurely, as 
cows. — 8. Nauty to work forward by means of 
a rope fastened to something fixed, as in mov- 
ing firom one berth to another in a harbor, or in 
making one’s way out of a harbor in a calm, oi 
against a contrary wind. 

I gat ont of the Mole of Ohio into the sea by warping 
foortb, with the helpe of Qenouesea botes. 

HakluffVe Voyages, II. 101. 

warp (wfirp), n. [< ME. warp; < warp, r.] If. A 
throw; a cast.— 2. Hence, a oast ox herrings, 
haddocks, or other fish; four, as a tale of count- 
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inft Ash* [Prov* Eng.] *—*8. A dast lamb, kid. noteh in it to lead hawsers through in warping, 
ealfi foal) or the like; the young of an animal See chock^, 3. 

when brought forth prematurely. [Prov. Eng.] waxping-hook (wAr^ping-hilk), n. 1. In ropc- 
— 4. The sediment which subsides from turbid maMngy a brace for twisting yarn.— 2. A hook 
water; the alluvial deposit of muddy water to which yarn is hung as it is prepared for the 
artificially introduced into low lands m order warp of a textile material, 
to enrich or fertilize them. The term warp is some- warping-Jack (w$.r'piug-Jak), 9 ? 
times applied to tidal alluvium. «The Humber warp Is a *'* •*»•' v. ^ 
ma^ne and estuarine silt and olayi which occurs above the 
Peat beds.*’ ( Woodufard.) As the word is used by J. Trim- 
inert it has nearly the same meaning as mi^aoe-ioil. The 
word is rarely, if ever, used in the United States as mean- 
ing a sedimentary deposit.' 

5. A Cl ^ 
occurs 

a cast, or of being warp^ or twisted. 


- . - - , , . „ - , . In ft warping- 

macehine, a contrivance hung between the trav- 
erse and the revolving warp-frame, and serving 
to separate the warp-threads into the two al- 
ternate sets called leas : same as heck-box. E. 
YY J^^ioht 

east or twist; the twist or bending which waiping-machine (wftr'ping-raa-shen'), n. A 
s in wood m drying; the state of having mafhiSb for preparang aid arranging the yarns 
t, or of being warped or twisted. intended for the warp of a textili material. 

Somebody in BcrkshircL I fancy, had warped his mind Waxping-mlU (wd.r^ping-mil), n. In wearing^ an 
-ilnst you, and no mind apparatus for winding the warp-yams from the 


j to a large cylindrical reel, and arrang* 
ing them in two leas or sets, ready for the hed- 
dles in the loom. 

warning-penny (w&r'ping-pen^i), n. Money 
paid by the spinner to the weaver on laying 
of naraJlel swings called tlie warp, haWng their upper the warp. Wnght. [Prov. Eng.] 
ends attached to a horisontal beam, and drawn taut by xgroTtt 

weighte hung from their lower ends. Warp-iace (wftrp las), n. Aiy lace liaviiigwarp- 

” “ - — threads, or threads so placed as to resemble the 


6. The threads which are extended lengthwise 
in a loom, and across which the woof is thrown 
in the process of weaving. 

The ground of the future stuff was formed by a number 
■ * the* 


Enoyc. XXIII. 206. 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance. 

WhiUieri Snow-Bound. 

7. Naut.f a rope, smaller than a cable, used in 
towing, or in moving a ship by attachment to 
something fixed; a towing-line. 

We furled now for the last time together, and came 
down and took the warp ashore. 

Ji. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 430. 


warp of a fabric. 

warp-land (wArp'land), n. Low-lying land that 
has been or can be fertilized by waiping. See 
warj)^ V. t.f 9. [Eng.] 

The tmrpland, as it is called, over which the waters of 
the Ouse and the Aire are permitted to how by means of 
sluices which absorb and retain the water till the sediment 
is deposited, is peculiarly rich and luxuriant. 

T. AUm, Hist. County of York, II. 807. 

. ^ , , , xt 1 X warple (wdr'pl), v. See warble*^. 

lOlMK.let.or war-plume (wftr'pl8m),n. Aplumoworninwar. 

was the first May-lord or captaine of the 


prov. 

Cerdicus . . . was the first May-1< 

Morris-daunce that on those embenched shelves stampt 


The tomahawk . . . cut the war plume from the scalp* 
Ing-tuft of Uncas, and passed through the frail wall of the 
lodge as though it were hurled froiu some formidable en- 
gine. J. F. Coop^, Last of Mohicans, xxiv. 


his footing, where cods and dog-fish swomme nut a warp 
of weeks toreranxiiag. ATas/te, Lenten Stuffe. {Davies.) 

To part a warn. Same as to part a line (which see, War-prOOf (wfi,r'pr(5f), n. The qualities of a sol- 
under Itns2).— warp-il^elXLg machine, an apparatus dier; proved fitness for military life. [Karo.] 
for drawing warp-threads, laid out in sets, through a dye- ^ nnhlnaf TCnali.h 

11 vered from between squeezing-cylinders, which press out 

the superfluous dye. ^ Js. H. Knight. warp-stltcll (wArp'stich), n. A kind of em- 

warpage (wAr'paj), 91. r< warp + -age.'] The broidery in which the threads of the weft are 
act of warping ; also, a charge per ton made on pulled out in places, leaving the warp-threads 
shipping in some harbors. exposed, which are then held together by or- 

war-paint (war' pant), n. 1, Among some sav- namental stitches. 

age tribes, paint applied to the face and other warp-tkread (wArp'thred), n. One of the 
parts of the person, according to a recognized threads which form the warp of a wob. 
and traditional system, as^ a sign that the warragal (war'a-gal), n. [Australian.] The 
wearer is about to engage in war. Its origin Australian dingo, ('anis dingo. Also warrigal. 


may have been an attempt to strike terror to 
the mind of the enemy. 

Tlie war-paint on the Sachem's face, 

Unwet with tears, shone fierce and red. 

. Whittier, Bridal of Tennacook, iii. 

2. Hence, full dress and adornment; official 
costume. [Slang.] 

war-path (w&r'pAth), n. Among the American 
Indians, the path or route followed by a war- 
like expedition ; also, the military undertaking 
itself — To go on the war-path, to go to war. 

“The warrior whose eye is open can see his enemy," 
said Magna. . . . “ I have brought gifts to my brother. 

His nation would nut go on the warpath, becausu they 

did not think It well."^, alno warrand; 

< ME. war ant, < OF. warant, guarani, garani, 
warp- D6ain (warp bem), w. In^ a loom, the a warrant, also a warranter, supporter, 


See cut under dingo. 
warrandice (wor'an-dis), 91 , [Also warrandise ; 
var. of warraniis’e.] In Scots law, the obliga- 
tion by which a party conveying a subject or 
right is bound to indemnify the grantee, dis- 
ponee, or receiver of the right in case of ovic- 
tiou, or of real claims or burdens being mad(^ 
effectual against the subject, arising out of 
obligations or transactions antecedent to the 
date of th(3 conveyance ; warranty. Warrandice 
is either personal or real. Personal warrluidice is that by 
which the gruiit<»r and his heirs arc bound i>erBormlly. 
Koal warrandice is that by which certain hinds, called 
warrandice lands, are made over eventually in security 
of the lands conveyed. 


roller on which the warp-threads are wound, 
and from which they are drawn as the weav- 
ing proceeds. It is placed at the back, oppo- 
site the cloth-beam, which receives the finished 
fabiric. E. H. Knight. 

warp-^esser (wArp'dres^^r), n. In weaving, a 
machine for treating yarns with size before 
winding them on the yarn-beam of a loom. It 
is superseded in some mills by the larger ma- 
chine called a slasher. E. H. Knight. 

warper (war'p^r), n. [< warp + -eri.] If, A 
weaver. — 2. One who winds yarn in p^para- 
tion for weaving, to form the warp of a web. — 
3. A warping-machine. 

warp-frame (wAi^'fram), n. In laee-manuf., a 
marine employing a thread for each needle, 
the threads being wound on a beam like tbe 
warp-beam of a loom (whence the name) . Also 
called warp-net frame. 

warping-bank (w&r'ping-bangk), n. A bank 
or mound of earth raised around a field for re- 
taining the water let in for the purpose of en- 
riching the land with the warp or sediment. 

Warpi^-l)lock (wAr'ping-blok), n. A block 
used in a rigging-loft in warping off yam. 

warping-cbo^ (wAr'ping-caok), n. Naut,, a 
laqa^emook of timber secured in a port, with a 


defender, protector, = Pr. garen, guaren = Sp. 
Pg. garentv = Olt. gnarento (ML. reflex warnu- 
tum, warrantum, waranda), a warrant; perliajis 
orig. a ppr. of OF. wnrir, warer, defend, keep, 
< OHO. warjan, werjan, MHO. wern, wrrni, O. 
we/trew, protect : see warcl, Hence tcar- 

rantise, warranty, guaranty, et<*.. Cf. warren.] 
If. Protector ; protection ;* defense ; safeguard. 

He griped his suerdeinboihehondes, and whom that he 
raught a full stroke was so liarde smyteii that nui/n ar- 
mure was his wararde fro deth. 

Merlin {V*.K T. S.), ill 408. 

Thy late warrand we will be. 

Ilobie Noble (Child’s Ballads, VI. 100). 

2. Security; guaranty; assurance; voucher; 
attestation; evidence; pledge; that which at- 
tests or proves. 

His promise Is our plain warrant that in his name what 
we ask we shall receive. 

St. Cyprian, in Hooker’s Ecoles. Polity, v. SIi. 

Before Emilia hero 
* I give thejB warrant of thy place. 

ShaJe., Othello, iii. 3. 20. 

Any bill, tearrant, quittance, or obligation. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 1. 10. 

His.booki are by tbemselvei the warrant of the fame 
which he so widely gained. 

iStuMf, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 876. 


8. Authority; authorization; sanction; justi- 
fication. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood and the wit- 
ness of a good conscience, pursue him with any further 
revenge? Shak., M. W, of W., iv. 2. 220. 

Nay, you aro rude ; pray you, forbear ; you offer now 
More than the breeding of a gentleman 
Can give you warrant foi-. 

Beau, and FI., Love’s Cure, Iv. 4. 
4. An act, instrument, or obligation by which 
one person authorizes another to do something 
whicn he has not otherwise a right to do; an 
act or instrument investing one with a right 
or with authority, and thus securing him from 
blg^me, loss, or damage; hence, anything which 
authorizes or justifies an act; a license. 

A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 

For me, most wretched, to perform the like. 

Shaik., Tit. And., v. 3. 44. 

It was your own command to bar none from him ; 
Beside, the princess sent her ring, sir, for iny warrant. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, iv. 2. 
I have got a Warrant from the Lords of the Connell to 
travel for three Years any where, Kome and Ht. Omers ex- 
(‘opted. Howell, Leitem, I. i. 8. 

Specifically-- (a) An instrument or negotiable writing au- 
ihorizinga person to receive money or other things : as, a 
dividend u^otranf. doek-vwrrant. (&) In Zaic, an in- 
strument authorizing the officer to whom it is Issued to 
seize or detain a person or property, or carry a judgment 
into execution. Some instruments used for such a pur- 
pose are, however, called writs, exseutions, etc., rather 
than warrants. 

The Justice keeps such a stir yonder with his cliorges. 
And such a coll with warrants! 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, ill. 7. 
Did give uarrants for the seizing of a complice of his, 
one Blinkinsopp. Depys, Diary, I. 268. 

(o) In the army and navy, a writ or authority inferior to 
a cummissiun. See warrant-officer. 

6 . In coal-mining, underclay. [Leicestershire 
coal-field, Eng. ] — Clerk of the warrants. See clerk. 
— DleposeesB. oietrese, dividend wajrant See the 
qualifying words.— General warrant, a warrant directed 
against no particular individual, but against suspected per- 
sons generally. 

Nor is the case at all parallel to that of general warrants, 
or any similar irregularity hibt which au honest goveni- 
inent may inadvertently be led. Hallam. 

Jedge and warrant. See jedgei.-- Juetloe*! warrant. 

a warrant, usually of arrest on a criminal cliai'ge, issued 
^ a justice of the )>eace. Compare bench-warrant.— 
To hack a warrant, see bacl-i.— Treasury war- 
rant. See treasury.— Warrant Of arroBt, warrant of 
attachment, a written mandate or precept directing an 
officer to arrest a person or to seize projierty.— Warrant 
Of attorney. See attomev't.—'WwmxiX of commit- 
ment, a written mandate dlreeting that a jierson be oom- 
mitted to prison. (See also bench-warrant, death-icarrant, 
search -rmrrant . ) 

warrant (wor'ant), v. t. [< ME. waranfen, war- 
vnten, warrandmi, <. OF. wnraniir, Iniev guaran- 
tir, garantir, warrant, F. garaniir = Ifi*. garentir 
= Hp. Pg. garantir = li. ' guaren tire, gudrantire, 
warrant; from the noun.] If. To protect; 
defend; safeguard; secure. 

Onr llge lordos seel on my patente, 

That shewe I first my body to warente. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 62. 
The! hem diffended to warante theiro lyves. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 631. 

2. To guarantee or assure against harm , give 
assurance or surety to ; give authority or power 
to do or forbear anything by whicli tli(» person 
thus authorized or empowered is secured or 
saved harmless from any loss or damage which 
may result from such act or forbearance. 

By the vow of iiihm order I warrant you, if my instruc- 
tions may bo your guide. Shak., M. for M., Iv. 2.- 180, 

3. To give guaranty or assuraijce for, as the 
truth or the duo performance^ of something; 
give one’s word for <)r conceriiirig. 

A noble fellow, I warrant him. Shak., C(»r., v. 2. 116. 
I . , . wvrrrawfrd liini, if In* would follow my directions, 
to (hire him in a short tiim*. Si ltlen, Table-Talk, p, 46, 
May. Is my wife acquainted with this? 

Bell. She’s perfec t, and will come «>ut upfui her cue, I 
warrant you. Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

4. To declare with assurance or without fear of 
contradiction or failure; assert as undoubted; 
pledge one’s word: used in asseverations and 
governing a elause. 

Yond is Moyses, I dor waranti. 

Toumeley Mysteries, p. 60. 
I warrant ’tis my sister. She frown’d, did she not, and 
looked fightingly? Brome, Northern Lass. 

I han’t seen him these three Years— 1 warrant he's 
grown. Congreve, Love for Love, ill. 4. 

6 . To make certain or secure ; assure by war- 
rant or guaranty. 

He had great authority oner all Congregations of Israel- 
ites, warranted to him with the Amirs scale. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 163. 

6 . To give a pledge or assurance in regard 
to; guarantee (somothiiig) to be safe, sounds 
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g enuine) or a4s represented: as^ to warrant a 
orse; warranted goodB, 

New Utlm warrant not a play lor new, 

The lubject being old. 

FUtcher (and another), Falie One, Prol. 
What hope can we have of this whole C!oancell to war- 
rant UB a matter 400. yean at least above their time ? 

MilUm, Prelatical Episcopacy. 

7. To support by authority or proof ; afford 
ground for; authorize; justify; sanction; sup- 
port; allow. 

How far I have proceeded, 

Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory. 

Bhak., Hen. VIII., U. 4. 91. 
Warrant not so much ill by your example 
To those that live beneath you. 

ShirUy, Love’s Cruelty, L 2. 
If the sky 

Warrant thee not to go for Italy. 

May, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, v. 
Reason warranto it, and we may safely receive It for 
true. Loeke. 

There are no truths which a sound Judgment can be war- 
ranted in despising. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 18. 
*warrantable (wor'an-ta-bl), «. [< warrant + 
-aftte.] 1. Capable“of lieing warranted, in any 
sense; justifiable; defensible ; dawful. 

In ancient times all women which bad not husbands nor 
fathers to govern them had their tutors, without whose 
authority there was no act which thyr did warrantable. 

Ilmker, Eooles. Polity, v. 78. 
It is not a warrantable curiosity to examine the verity 
of Scripture by the concordance of human hlstoiy. 

Sir T. Browne, Bellgio Medici, L 29. 
He can not be fairly blamed; and not a pound should be 
deducted from his warranJUMe value, simply because he 
now did wliat any other young horse in the world would 
have felt to be his proper course. 

/{. 2). Blaekmore, Gripps the Carrier, liii. 

Specifically — 2. Of sufficient age to be hunted : 
as, a warrantable stag (that is, one in its sixth 
year). 

It will be either by great good luck or by great perse- 
verance on the huntsman's part that a warrantable deer 
will be found at all while there is light to hunt him by. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 609. 

WarrantableneSB (wor'an-ta-bl-nes), ». The 
character of being warrantable. Barrow. 
warrantably (wor'an-ta-bli), adv. In a war- 
rantable manner; m a* manner that m^ be 
justified ; justifiably. Thomas AdamSf in EUis^s 
Lit. Letters, p. 150. 

warrantee (wor-aij-t6'),w. [< warrant + -eeX.'l 
One to whom a warranty is given, 
warranter (wor'an-t6r). n. [< warrant -f -cri. 
Cf. warrantftr.J One who warrants. Specifically 
—(a) One who gives authority or legally empowers, (b) 
One who assures, or covenants to assure ; one who con- 
tracts to secure another iu a right or to make good any 
defect of title or quality : as, the tcarranter of a liorse. 

warrantieet, warrantizet (wor'an-tiz), ». 
[Early mod. E. nUawarrandiee. warrandice (see 
warrandice) ; < ME. warantyee, < OF. ^warantise, 
warentiee, warandiecy garanUse, garantise (ML. 
reflex wnrand'ma)^ < warantir, warrant: see 
warrant.'] 1. Warrant; security; warranty. 
And* yf thou may in any wyse 
Make thy chartyr on warantyee 
To thyne heyres & assygties alle-Bo, 

This siialle a wyse purchasser doo. 

Political Poenu, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 24. 
There 's none protector of the realm but I. 

Break up the gates. I'll be your warrantioe. 

^a».. 1 Hen. VI., i. 8. IS. 

2. Guaranty; pledge; promise. 

In the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantioe of skill 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds. 

Shak., Sonnets, cl. 

warrantlBet (wor'an-tiz), v. t. [Also tcarran- 
tiee; < ME. warrantisen; < warranHse, n.] 1. 
To save ; defend. 

** Ye," quod Orienx. *^iit yef I may haue bailly ouer his 
body, he shall he so UOTOuled that ther ne shall iiothinge 
in the worlde hym warrantiee,'* 

Merlin (E.E.T. ax 11. 869. 

2. To warrant; pledge; guarantee. 

You wil undertake to warrantiee and make good unto 
vs those penalties and forfaitores which shal onto vs ap- 
pertaine. BaHuyt'e Voyagee, 1. 144. 

warrant-officer (wor'wit-of'i-s^r), n. An of- 
ficer who acts under a ’warrant from a depart- 
ment of the government, and not from the sov- 
ereign or head of the state as in the case of 
commissioned officers. Gunners, boatswains, sail- 
makers, and carpenters in the navy, and roaster-gunners 
and quartermaster-sergeants in the army, are examples of 
wamnt-oAcers. 

warrantor (wor'an-tpr), n. [< OP. ^waranteoTy 
wairenteoTf also *^garanieor, garantar, garanteufy 
etc. (of. guarantar)y < warrantir, warrant: see 
warrantyV.] One who warrants: correlative of 
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warrantee: a form ohiefly used in legal phrase- 
ology. 

warranty (wor'an-ti), n. ; pi. warranUee (-tiz). 
[Formeny also warrantie; X OF. waranti^ later 
garantie (> E. guaranty y guarantee) (as It. po- 
rentitty guarentUty guerentia ss Sp. parantia ss rg, 
garantia as It. gmrenUay ML. reflex warantia), 
< warantir, warrant: seetporranf. (if. guaranty y 
guarantee,] 1. Authority; justificatory man- 
date or precept; warrant. 

From your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes. 

8hdk., M. of V., 1. 1. 182. 
Nor farther notice^ Arete, we crave 
Tlian thine axqproval's sovereign warranty. 

B. Jonton, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 8. 

There is no scientific warranty for saying that Matter 
is absolutely indestmotible, and more than one considera- 
tion indicates that the structure of Matter may be such 
as to denote that in its present form it has had a begin- 
ning and may have an end. 

A. Daniell, Prln. of Physics, Int, p. 7. 

2t. Security; assurance; guaranty; warrant. 

The stamp was a warranty of the public. Lodte. 

8. In laWy a statement, express or implied, of 
something which the party making it under- 
takes shall be part of the contract and in con- 
firmation or assurance of a direct object of the 
contract, but which is yet only collateral to 
that object. More specifically— (a) In the law of real 
property : (1) Formerly, a covenant in a grant of freehold, 
binding the grantor and his heirs to supply other lands of 
equal vidiie, Should the grantee be evicted from those 
granted by any paramount title. (2) In modem practice, 
on assurance In a deed that the premises are conveyed 
in fee simple absolute except as otherwise specified, tlm 
effect being that, if the title fail, the grantee is exonerated 
from paying any purchase-money remaining unpaid, or 
may recover damages, the grantor’s heirs and devisees 
being liable to the extent only that they may have received 
assets from the grantor, (o) In the law of insurance, a 
statement on the part of the insured or the applicant for 
insurance, forming a part of the contract and on the actual 
truth of which, irrespective of its matenality, the validity 
of the policy depends, (e) In the law of sales, an assurance 
or engagement by the seller, express or implied, that he 
will be answerable for the truth of some supposea quality 
of the thing sold, as its soundness, or its fitness for the 
buyer’s purpose, or its title.~ OoUataral waZTSnty, in 
bid JBng. law, a warranty which did not come from the 
same ancestor from whom the lands would have descend- 
ed, but descended in a line collateral to that of the land : 
distinguished from lineal warranty, where the land and 
the warranty were dMoended from the same ancestor.— 
Gensral wamnty* a warranty against the acts and 
claims of all persons whomsoever, as distinguished from 
a warranty against claims of specified persons, called epe- 
eial warranty.-^ JmglM warranty, a warranty not ex- 

} pressed in the contract, but resulting by operation of law 
rora the making of the contract : as, where one sells a 
thing in his possession, there is an implied warranty on 
his part that he has ownership. — warranty. See 
collateral tivcrranfy.— To VOUCth to warranty. Bee vouch. 
warranty (wor'an-ti), v. t. ; pret. and pp. war- 
rantiedy ’ppv. warranting. [< wan’anfy, w.] To 
warrant; guarantee. 

warrayt ^or'a), v, t. [Early mod. E. also war- 
rey; \ ME. werreieny wem'eyeny < OF. ^werreier, 
guerreiery F. guerroyer = 'Pr. guerreiar = 8p. 
guerrear ss It. guerregqiare, make war, < werrcy 
guerrey war: see war^. Hence ult. warrior.] 
Towage war upon; invade in arms; ravage or 
harry, as a country or district. 

At Sarray, In the londe of Tartarya 
Ther dwelte a king, that werreyed Bussye. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 2. 
Six years were run since first in martial guise 
The Christian lords warrdy'd the Eastern lands. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, i. 6. 

warref. An obsolete spelling of war^, war^. 
warree^, n, [Native name.j The taguioati, 
or white-lipped peccary, Dicotylee lahiatue. 
warree^, n. The common millet, Panicum mili- 
aoeum : same as hadi-kane, 
warren (worsen), n. [< ME. warrayne, wareine 
(ss D. warande, a nark), < OP. warenne, varenncy 
varene. garenne (mL. warenna), a warren or pre- 
serve for rabbits, hares, fish, etc., < warir, keep, 
defend: see irare^, warrant.] 1. A piece of 
groimd appropriated to the breeding and pres- 
ervation of rabbits or other game; a place where 
rabbits abound. 

A town gentleman has lamed a rabbit in roy teorrsn. 

Lander, Imag. Conv., Southey and Landor, ii. 

2. In Eng. law, a franchise or place privileged 
by prescription or nant from the crown, for 
keeping beasts ana fowls of warren, which 
are hares, rabbits, partridges, and pheasants, 
though some add quails, woodcocks, and water- 
fowl. The warren is the next franchlae in degree to the 
park ; and a forest, which Mhe highest in dimity, com- 
prehends a chase, a park, aita a freewarren. 

Tnooupled the! wenden 

Bothe in lsiriai4 and in waste where hem lone lyketh. 

Piere Plowman (BX Im, L 168. 
8. A preserve for fish in a river. 
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wmanar (wor'en-ar), n. [Formerly al86 iwtr- 
finer; < ME. *wareifier, ^wa/renery loomer; < itfar- 
ren + -er^. Hence the anmamea fFamer, War* 
renefy and Warrender.] The keeper of a waxren. 

He hath fonght with a worrener. 

Shak.,hl.W.otW.,l4.^ 

warrenlte (wor'en-it), n. [Named after E. B. 
Warren, of Crested Butte, Colorado.] A sulphid 
of antimony and lead, occurring in wool-like ag- 
^egates of grayish-black aciemar crystals, it 
IS found at the Domingo mine, Gunnison county, 
Colorado. 

warrer (w&r'6r), n. [< war^ + -eri.] One who 
wars or makes war. 

Female warrere against modesty. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptiani, II. Isa 

warriangle (wor'i-ang^gl), n. [Also warian* 
gle; < ME. wary angle, wery angle (&o. wairingle,. 
weirangle), < AS. ^weargincel (Btratmann) as 
MLG. wargingel as OHG. warckengil (G. wUrg- 
engel), the butcher-bird, shrike ; < AS. wearg, 
wearky accursed, as a noun, a man accursed, 
an outlaw, wretch (see warty). + Ancel, a dim. 
suffix, confused iu MLG. and G. '^th enpel, an- 
gel, so that G. wiirgengel, a butcher-bird, is iden- 
tical in form with wiirgengel, a destroying angel 
(wurgen, destroy, = B. worry: cf. worry and 
worry). Cf. MLQ. worgel, a butcher-bird, from 
the same source.] A shrike or butcher-bird. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

This Bomononr that was as fnl of Jangles 

As ful of venym been thise wctmnglet [yor. weryangUel. 

Chaucer, Friar's Tale, L lia 

Warrianglee be a kind of birdes, full of iioyse and very 
ravenous, preying upon otheriL which, when mey have ta- 
ken, they use to hang upon a thome or pricke, and teare 
them in pieces and devours them. And the common 
opinion is, that the thorn whereupon they thus fasten 
them and eate them is afterward poysonsome. 

Speght, note under ameat in Cotgrave (ed. 1698X 

warrick (wor'ik), v. t. [ME. : of. warrok.] If. 
To fasten with a girth ; gird. 

Sette my sadel vppon Soffre-til-I-seo-my-tyme, 

And loke thou warrbke him wel with swithe f eole gurthhes. 

Piere Plowman (A), iv. 19. 

2. To twitch (a cord) tmht by crossing it with 
another. Halliwell. [Jrrov. Eng.] 

warxigal, n. Same as warragal. 

waxrin (wor'in), n. The blue-bellied brush- 
tougued parrot, THchoglossm multicolor , a lory 
or lorikeet of Australia, of notably varied and 
brilliant colors. 

warrhog (w&r'ing), a. Adverse; conflicting; 
contradictory ; antagonistic; hostile: as, war- 
ring opinions. 

warrior (wor'i-6r or wAr'y6r), n. [Early mod. 
E. also warrumr; < ME. werriour, werryour, * 
werreyour, werraiour, werreour, weorreur, < 
OF. ^werreioTy giterroieory guerroyeury guerriury 
guerreoTy etc., a warrior, one who wars, < ^wer- 
reier. querreier, make war: see warray.] 1. 
A soldier; a man engaged in warfare; speoifi- 
calty, one devoted to a military life ; in an es- 
pecially honorable sense, a brave or veteran, 
soldier. 

This like senatour 
Was a ful worth! gentil werreyour, 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 697. 

Kind kinsman, wenriore all, adieu ! 

Shdk., Hen. Y., iv. 8. 10. 
And the stem Joy which toarriore feel 
In foemen womy of their steel. 

Scott, lu of the L., v. la 

2. A humming-bird of the genus Oxypogon. 
Also called helmet-crest. 

warrior-ant (wor'i-er-Ant), n. An ant, Formica 
sanguinea, of Europe and North America ; one 
of the slave-making ants which keep workers 
of other species in tneir nest. See soldier, 6. 

warrioreSB (wor'i-6r-ee or wAr'y6r-es), n. 
[Early mod. E. warriouresse ; iwarrior + -668^ 


Spenser, F. <J., V. vii. 


A female warrior. 

[Bare.] 

wiurriolirt. n. An old spelling of warrior. 
wanlflh(wAr'i8h).a. (( wari + -ishh] Mili- 
tant ; warlike. [Bare.] 

I know the rascals have a sin in petto. 

To rob the holy lady of Loretto ; 

Attack her temple with their guns so warrieh. 

Wolcot (Feter Pinda^ Epistle to the Pope. 

warri-warri (wor'i-wor^i), n. [A native name 
in Guiana.] A kind of fan made by the na- 
tives of Gmana from the leaves of the aonyuru- 
palm. aculeatum, 

warrokf, n. [ME. ; origin obscure.] A saddle- 
girth; a surcingle. 

warrokf, v. t. niE. wanrohen; < warrok, a.] 
Same as warricky 1. 
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wacxfti V. t [< ME. wanien, warien, waryen^ 
wmi»f wwrgen^ curse, execrate, revile. < AS. 
iMfmaii, iMf^an, wyrgtan, curse, revile, exe- 
erate (« OHQ'. far^wergen ss Qcth. gawargfauy 
condemn), < wmrg, wearh, accursed, as a noun, 
an accursed person, an outlaw, felon, wretch, 
ss AS. warag = OHG. warg, a felon, ss loel. 
vargr, an outlaw, felon, an ill-tempered person, 
ss Goth. *warg8, an evil-doer, in comp, /aima- 
warga^ ungrateful ; in AS. and Icel. applied also 
to a wolf. Hence also (from AS. wearg) £. 
warnanglCj and worry, a parallel form to worry.] 
To curse ; execrate ; abuse ; speak evil of. 

Answerde of this eoh werse of hem than other, 

And Pollphete they gonnen thus to waryen, 

Chaucer, Troilus, 11. 1619. 

Thurgh the oraft of that cursed, knlghthode may shame 
And toary all oure workes to the worldes end. 

DeetrucHm Tray (B. K T. 8.), 1. 12212. 

war-saddle (w&r'sad^l), n. See saddle, 

Warsaw (wAr'sA), n. [A corruption of gttasa,'] 
A serranoid fish, Promicrops giiasa or P. itaira. 
See cut xivAev jewfish, 

warscht, Same as warish. 

warscott (wfiir'^skot), n. [< AS. (cited in a Latin 
text) warscoty prop. ^werscMy burden of war, 
contribution toward war; as wort + scot*^."] 
A parent made bv the retainer to his lord, 
usually as a kind of commutation of military 
services. 

war-scythe (wfi,r'siTH), w. A weapon consist- 
ing of a blade set on a long handle or staff, 
and having the edge on the concave side of the 
blade, which is curved like that of a scythe, 
differing in that respect from the halberd, par- 
tizan, fauchard, guisarm, etc. 

warse (wdirs), a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of worse, 

warsen (w4r^sn), v. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of worsen, 

war-ship (w&r'ship), n, A ship built or armed 
for use in war; a vessel for war. 

war-song (w&r's6ng), n, 1. A song or chant 
raised by warriors about to engage in warfare, 
or at a dance or ceremony wliich represents 
actual warfare, especially among savage tribes. 
— 2, A song in which military deeds are nar- 
rated or praised. 

warst ( warst), a, and adv, A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of worst, 

warstle (war'sl), v, and n, A dialectal form of 
wrasUe for wrestle, 

Wartl (w&rt), n, f Also dial, wraty wrot; < ME. 
werty wcrtc, sometimes wreUiy < AS. wcarte (pi. 
wear tan) = MD. wartCy wratte, D. wrat = OHG. 
warsa, MHG. G. warsie = loel. varta = Dan. 
vorte = Sw. vArta, a wart, excrescence on the 
skin ; cf . OBulg. vrMUj eruption ; perhaps con- 
nected with AS. wearre (and L, verruca), a 
wart.] 1. A small circumscribed elevation on 
the skin, usually with an uneven papillary sur- 
face and a broad base, caused by a localized 
overgrowth of thepapillas and epidermis; ver- 
ruca : hence, a similar natural excrescence of 
the skin. Any part of the skin of mammals, ports about 
the head and beak of birds, the skins of various reptiles, 
batrachians, fishes, and numberless invertebrates, may 
be studded with such formations, to which the name wart 
commonly and not Improperly applies. The toad is a 
good example. 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres. 

Chaucer, (len. Frol, to C. T., 1. 565. 

We Mountains to the land like loarte or wens to be, 

By which falr'st living things disfigur'd oft tliey see. 

Drayton, Folyolbiou, vii. 78. 

2. In farrieryy a spongy excrescence on the 

S astern of the horse. — 8. In hot, a firm glan- 
ular or gland-like excrescence on the surface 
of a plant. — 4. In entom, , a small obtuse, round- 
ed, or flattened elevation of a surface, often of 
a aistinct color from the rest of the part: used 
principally in describing larves. -ng-WBXt Same 
8. — Peruvlaa warts. Same as verrugat, - Vene- 
real warts. See venereal,-- Vltreotts warts of Des- 
oemeVs membraae. See Wart-Uke oan- 

osr, papillary epithelioma. 

wax-tax (wdr^taks), n. A tax imposed for the 
purpose of providing funds for the prosecution 
of a war. 

wart-cresa (w^rt^kres), n. See Senebiera, 
wartet. An old form of ware^y preterit of wear^, 
waited (wAr'ted), a, [< wart^ + i, in 

bot,, having little knobs on the surface; ver- 
raeose: as, a warted capsule. — 2. In zooL, ver- 
moose; warty; having a wart or warts; stud- 
ded with wai^.-> Warted gourds, varletiea of win- 
ter aquaab with a wilted >ind.--Wsrted grass, an Aus- 
trslHui gfaie, Cklorie venirieota, with other epeciei of its 
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wart-giaag (w&rt^grds)) n. The sun-rourge, 
Euphorbia Melioscopiay and sometimes E, Pep- 
lus* Also wartweed and wartwort: so named 
from the popular notion that its juice removes 
warts, [Prov. Eng.] 

warth (wftrth), n. K ME. warthy waruthy < AS. 
wearth, wearoth (s= OHG. warid)y shore ; prob. 
from the root of weriauy protect, defend : see 
wear^y ward^, ward'^, etc.] A ford. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

At vohe warthe other water ther the wyge paued. 

He foiide a foo hym byfore, hot ferly hit were, 

A that 80 foulu A so telle, that test hvm by-hode. 

Sir Qawayne and the Oreen Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 716. 

wart-herb (wfi.rt"6rb), u. See Ithynchnsia, 

wart-hog (wArt'hog), n, A swine of the genus 
PhacochmrxiSy of which there are several species, 
the best-known being the halluf of North Af- 
rica, P, selianiy and the vlaek-vark of Soutli 
Africa, P, asthiopiCAiS, The wart-hogs are so named 
from the warty excrescences of the faco. They are with- 
out exception the ugliest of mammala. Tlie canine teeth 
project outward from both Jaws, the head is large and un- 
shapely, and the whole form ungainly. 8eo cut under 
Phacoohaerue. 

war-thought (wftr'thAt), n. A thought of war; 
martial reflection, consideration, or delibera- 
tion. [Eare.] 

Now . . . that toar^houghte 
Have left their places vacant. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 803. 

wartless (w&rt'les), a. [< warf^ + -less."] Hav- 
ing no warts ; not warted or warty. 

wartlet (wArt'let), n, [< wart + -let.'] 1. In 
boi,, a little wart. — 2. One of several different 
sea-anomones, as the warty sea-rose, (losscy 
Actiuologia Britauuica, p. 206. 

wart-pock (wd.rt'pok), n. The eruption of vari- 
cella or chicken-pox, when it occurs in the 
form of acuminate vesicles containing a clear 
fluid. 

wart-shaped (wArt'shapt), a. In hot., of the 
form of a wart; verrucroform. 

wart-snake (w&rt'snak), n. A harmless eolu- 
briform viviparous serpent, of the family vfcro- 
chordidse, having the scales warty or verrucose. 



Wart snake (^crochordur yar^anti ui ). 

The leading species is Acrochcrdua iavnnicue. Another, 
Ckcreydruc granulatue. is aquatic. Tliese snakes belong 
to the Oriental or Indian r^lon ; they were formerly 
grouped witli the Hydrophidm, and erroneously Bupjioscd 
to bo votiomous. 

wart-Spnxge (w&rt'sp^rj), n. The sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia TJelioscopia. Bee wartweed, 
wartweed (w&rt'wed), w. The 8uti-8purg(‘, Eu- 
phorbia Helioscopiay the acrid milky juice of 
which is used to cure warts. Also c-afs-vnlk, 
wart-grass, and wartwort. The name is given 
rarely to E, Peplusy and to the celandine, ( 'heU- 
donium majus. [Prov. Eng.] 
wartwort (wfi,rt'w6rt), n. 1. A common name 
for certain vorrueariaceous lichens, so called 
from the warty appearance of the thallus. — 2. 
Same as wartweed. The name is occasionally 
applied also to the wart-cress or swine-cress, 
Senebiera Coronopus, and the cudweed, Onapha- 
lium uliginosum. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

warty(w&r'ti),a. [<warfl + -yl.] Resembling 
a wart; of or relating to a wart or warts; cov- 
ered with warts or wart-like excrescences ; ver- 
rucous.— Warty dcatridal tumor, a new growth, nv- 
pearing in the form of nearlv parallel rows of wart-like tu- 
mors, coming on occasionally in old scars. It usually ul- 
cerates, forming the warty nicer.— Warty Sea-rose. the 
sea-anemone Urtieina nodosa — Warty Uloer, Marjolln's 
ulcer ; an ulcer resulting from the breakiiigdown of a warty 
cdcatrldAl tumor. —War^Tiltiia. Bee Venus. 


was 

waxty-faced (wAr'ti-fftst), a. Noting a certain 
honey-eater, the wattle-bird, of the family Me- 
Uphagidm, See wattle-bird, 
war-wasted (w&r-was^ted), a. Wasted or de- 
vastated by war. Coleridge, 
war-wearied (war'wer^id), a. Wearied by war; 
fatigued by fighting. 

The honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 4. IS, 

war-whip (wAr'hwip), n. Same as aanpio^), 5. 
war-whoop (wAr'hflp), n. A whoop or yell of 
a particular intonation, raised as a signal for 
attack, and to strike terror into the enemy: 
used generally with reference to the American 
Indians. 

Well-known and terrific war-whoep. 

J. F, Cooper, l^st of Mohicans, xxx. 

They never raise the imr-whoop here, 

And never twang the bow. 

Bryant, White-Footed Deer. 

warwickite (w&r'wik-it), «. [< Warvndc (see 
def.) + -ite^,] A borotitanate of magnesium 
and iron, occurring in dark-brown to black 
acioular crystals embedded in gi'anular lime- 
stone. Named from the locality of its occur- 
rence, near Warwick, New York. 
warwolfH, w. Same as werwolf. 
warwolf2 (wfi,r'wulf), n. [< war^ + wolf, or 
perhaps a particular use of warwolf^, werwolf,] 
A military engine used in the early middle ages 
in the defense of fortresses. 

He [Edward I. ], with another engine named the uurwolf, 
pierced with one siuiie, and out as even as a thread, two 
vaunt-mures. Camden, Kemalus, Artillery, p. 206. 

The tnar-wolfe there 
Hurl’d their liugo stones. 

Southey, Joan of Arc, vUl. 

war-worn (war'worn), a. Worn with military 
service : especially applied to a veteran soldier, 
or one grown old in arms. 

The stout old general whose battles and campaigns are 
over, who has come home to rest his icar-t/v)rn limbs, . . . 
whnt must i>e his feelings? Thackeray, Thillp, xvi. 

wary^ (wa'ri), a, [An extended form of ware^ 
(< ), perhaps orig. due to misread- 

ing the adv.’wY/rrb/ as «. trisyllable.] 1. Cau- 
tious of danger; carefully watching and guard- 
ing against deception, artifices, and dangers; 
watchful ; on the alert against surprise or dan- 
ger; ever on one’s guarn. 

Be wary then ; best safety lies in fear. 

Shak., Iltimlei, I. 3. 48. 

Are there none here? 

Let mo look round ; we cannot be too imry, 

Fletcher, Hulo a wife, v. 5. 

Ail tilings work for good, and tend to make you more 
tmrg. Hunyan, IMlgrim’s Progress, 11. 

2. Guarded; careful as to doing or not doing 
something; chary. 

Yet this I can say, I was very wary of giving them occa- 
sion, by any unsoemly action, to n»ake them averse to go- 
ing on pilgrimage. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, 1. 

3. Characterized by caution ; guanled. 

And in 

Warg hyi»ocrlBy lets silp her hand 

Muel) farther than she seem oil to understand. 

./. Beaumont, Psyclie, 1. 166. 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking. Shak., J. C . , if. 1. 16. 

4. Prudent; circum8j>ect; wise. 

Neither is It safe, or warie, or Indeed rhi'istlaiily, that 
tiio French King, of a different Faitli, slionld afford onr 
neorcst Allyes as good i)rotoctioti as we. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., il 

=Syxi. Careful, circumspoct, etc. See list under cauH(me, 
wary'^^t, r. t, Bamt* as wurry. 
warysonet, n. Same as warisou. 
was (woz), V. [< ME. 1 wvf,s*, wes, wws, 2 wcrcy 3 
tons, wesy wiPs, pi. 1, 2, 3 were, wore, wore, weren, 
warcAiy woren, trcoreti, < AS. 1 wsps, 2 webre, were, 
3 wees, pi. tveeron, werou =r ( )S. tvos = OFries. 
was, wes = I), was = OllG. MHG. G. war = 
Icel. Dan. Bw. vor = (loth, was, pi. wesum 
(subj. AS. ware, jd. wareu = D. waar, etc., = 
Goth, wesjau); prel. of a verb othorwi.se used 
in AS. oiily in the ]>resent imperative and 
the inf. we.mn (pp. gewesen)y = OFries. wesa = 
D. vwceri =r MLG. LG. wesen = OHG. wesan, 
MHG. wesen (G. wesen, n.) = Icel. vesa, vera = 
Sw. vara, = Dan. vtcre, be, = Goth, wisan, 
dwell, remain, be; = L. ves (in verna for 
^vesna, one dwelling in the house, a homo-bom 
slave: see vernaeidar) =; Gr. -v/ Faa (in aerrv, 
city, orig. dwelling-place) = Bkt. \fvas, dwell. 
The inipv. of the verb of which was is the 
pret. is contained, unrecognized, in the word 
wassail. The verb has no connection with is, 
which is a form of the verb represented by the 
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theme am^ nor with he ; but it has eome to be 
used to supply the preterit of the verb he. See 
A verb-form used to supply the past 
tense of the verb he: as, 1 waSf thou waet or 
wertf he was; we, you, or they were. In the 
subjunctive, I were^ thou wert^ he were; we, you, 
they were, etc. 

In war wa$ never lion raged more flerce. 

In peace vm never gentle lamb more mild. 

Shak., Eich. 11., ii. 1. 178. 
A scene which I should see 
With double Joy wert thou with me. 

Bj/rorif Childe Harold, iii. 55 (song). 

Nay, nay, Ood wot, so thou wert nobly ))orii 

Thou hast a pleasant presence. 

Tennyson, Garetli and Lynette. 
The forms waet and nmrt in the second person singular 
of the indicative (cf. Icel. vert), and wert in the second 
person singular of the subjunctive, arc modem, being 
conformed to the model of art. The older form of the 
second person singular in tmth moods is ivere. The un- 
grammatical combination you wae beeanm eoininon in 
the eighteenth century, but is now condemned. 

I was sorry you wae disappointed of going to Vallom- 
brosa. If, Walpole, To the Misses Berry, Hept. 26th, 1791. 

As 1 told you when you was here. 

Cowper, To Rev. W. Unwin, June 8, 1780. 

WaBe^ (wiiz), n. K ME. wasr^ < MD. wase = 
ML0. wnsCf a bundle, torch, = Teel, vasi = Sw. 
Dan. rnne, a bundle, sheaf.] 1. A wisp ; a bun- 
dle of hay, straw, etc. Also wncsCj tvecse, Ja- 
mieeon, [Hcotch.J — 2. A cushion or pad of 
straw, etc., worn on th(3 head in order to soften 
the pressure of a load. WttUaU, [Prov. Eng. 
andHcotch.] — 3t. A torch. 

Wase^t, w. An obsolete form of woosc, 

waself, V, i. [ME., < ifJOAr'J, later woose,^ To 
bemire one’s self ; sink in the mire. 

This whit vmeelede In the (fen] almost to the ancle. 

Tiers Plourman's Crede (E. K. T. S,), 1. 4.30. 

wash (wosh), v. [< ME. washerty wascheny wesch- 
euy waftshen, ivaseeny waHseriy wcshc (pret. weshy 
weeehy wesschy wesshy woeh, pi. weshcHy wesshen, 
wesHeiiy wofichcH, pp. waseheHy iwaticheny iwa8chc)y 
< AS. wanean, also waxan (preU^woHC or woXy pp. 
wattcerty wmeeen) = I). wasechen = OHG. wnmwy 
MHCi. wasdwn, weschen, G. wasehen 5 = Icel. Sw. 
vaska s= Dan. vmke (cf. OF. gaschery F. f/dfc/icr 
ar It. ijuaszarey steep in water, < Tent.); Tent. 
^waekan or ^wakeariy wash (cf. Skt. V nkshy 
sprinkle, wot), perhaps with formative from 
tuo ^/ waky wagy moisten, or with formative 
•Hky < waty water, wet (see watery wet^, Cf., 
Olr. uficr.y Ir. ttisccy water (see whisky^),'] I. 
trans. 1. To apply a liquid, especially water, 
to for the purpose of cleansing; scrub, scour, 
or cleanse in or with water or other liquid ; free 
from impurities by ablution: as, to wash the 
hands utid face; to tvash linen; to wash the 
floor; to wash dishes. 

They wesehen hym and wyped hym and wonden hym In 
cloutcs. Piers Ploivman (B), it. 220. 

Hir foruhoed Simon as brigiit as any day, 

Ho was it HHMshen wlian she leet hir work. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 125. 

The maiden hcr silf wosh his visage hiuI his nekke, and 
dried it full softcly with a tuwnlle, and than after to the 
tother twey kyngea Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 225. 

He took water, and washed liis hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, 1 urn innocent of the blood of this Just per- 
son. Mat. xxvii. 24. 

2. Hence, to free from ceremonial deflleinout, 
or from the stains of guilt, sin, or corruption; 
purify. 

And thei snflfro not the Latynes to syngon at here Aw- 
teres; And xlf thei done, he ony Aveiiture, anon thei 
watschen the Awteer with holy Watre. 

Mandeville, Ti'avels, p. 10. 

Wash me throughly from mine Iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin. Pm. It. 2. 

3. To wet copiously, as with water or other 
liquid; moisten ; ♦cover with moisture. 

The pride of Italy, that did bestow 
On Earth a beauty, washt hy silver Po. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 2. 
She looks as clear 

As morning roses newly washed with dew. 

Shak,, T. of the 8., ii. 1 , 174. 

4. To lap; lave, as by surrounding water; sur- 
round; overflow or dash over or against; sweep, 
as witlt flowing water. 

Galatia ... on the North is washed with the Euxino 
Hea the space of two hundred and flftio milea. 

Purehas, Pil^image, p. 821. 

6 . To remove by ablution or by the cleansing 
action of water; dispel by or as by washing: 
either literally or figuratively: used with otruy, 

offy outy etc. 

Go get some water, 

And woih this hlthy witness /rom your hand. 

Shak,, Macbeth, U. 8. 47. 
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Be baptUed and wash away thy sins. * Aels nli 1& 
Wash the hlsxkfrom the Bthiop’s face, 

Wash the past out of man or race! 

LoweUy Vma Franca. 

6. To overwhelm and carry along (in some 
specified direction) by or as by a rush of water; 
as, a man washed overboard ; debris washed up 
by the storm ; roast beef washed down with ale. 

These dainties must be washd downe well with wine. 
With sacke sugar, egges & muskadine. 

Times’ WhistU (E. E. T. 8.), p. 87. 
I don’t want my wreak to be washed up on one of the 
beaches in company with devil’s-aprons, bladder-weeds, 
dead horse-shoes, 4tc. O. IT. Holmes, Autocrat, vii. 

7. To cover with a watery or thin coat of col- 
or; tint lightljr, thinly, or evenly, in water- 
color, with a pigment so mixed as to be very 
fluid and rapidly and smoothly applied. — 8 . 
To overlay with a thin coat or deposit of metal : 
as, to wash copper or brass with gold. 

Those who were cunning in **the Art of making Black 
Dogs, which are Shilling, or other pieces of Money made 
only of Pewter, double wasA'd.” 

J, Ashton, Social Life in the Eelgii of Queen Anne, II. 226. 
0. In miningy inetaLy etc., to separate from the 
earthy and lighter matters by the action of 
water: as, to wash gold; to wash ores. Washing 
is a common expression used in the most general way, as 
nearly an equivalent for ore-dressing, or the separation 
of ore from the gangue with which it is generally mixed. 
The term washing la, however, more especially used to 
designate the separation of gold from the detrital forma- 
tion in which it so frequently occurs. The same term is 
also commonly employed to designate the process of sep- 
arating coal from various impurities which frequently 
oecnr intermingled with it, suen as shale, pyrites, argilla- 
ceous iron ore, gypsum, etc. I’he machines by which this 
is done are called eoal-washers, as machines for washing 
^Id are called gold-washers. Washing is also the term 
in general use fur designating the operation of cleansing 
the ore when, as is fi%queutly the case, it comes from 
the mine mixed with clay or dirt (material which cannot 
properly be called gantfue). This is a coarse operation, 
which is sometimes a necessary preliminary to the opera- 
tluiis of sizing and dressing, or concentrating, as some- 
times called.— To wash one’s hands of. See hand, 

II. intrans, 1. To perform the act of ablu- 
tion on one’s own person. 

T will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no. Shak,, Cor., 1. 0. 60. 

2. To cleanse clothes in or with water. 

I keep Ills house ; and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, 
dress moat and drink, make the beds, and do all myself. 

Sftak., M. W. of W., i. 4. 101. 

3. To stand the operation of washing without 
being destroyed, spoiled, or injured : said both 
of fabrics and of dyes: as, a dress that will not 
wash ; colors that do not wash well. 

I had no idea yonr muiisseline-de-laine would have 
washed so well. Wliy, it looks Just out of the shop. 

C. Meade, Love me Little, x. 

4. Hence, to stand being put to the proof ; 
stand the test ; prove genuine, reliable, trust- 
worthy, capable, or fit, when submitted to trial. 
[Colloq.] 

He’s got pluck somewhere in him. That’s the only 
thing after all that 'll wash, ain’t it? 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Eugby, ii. 2. 

6. To be eroded, as by a stream, by rainfall, 
etc. 

What kind of grass is heat on a hill that washes f 

Sci. Amer,, N. 8., LVII. 208. 

6 . To use washes or cosmetics. 

Young Ladies who notoriously Wash and Paint, though 
they have naturally good Complexions. 

Etherege, Man of Mode, ii. 1. 

7. To make a swish, swash, or swirl of the wa- 
ter: as, the shad are washing. See shad-wash, 

wash (wosh), n, [< wash, v.] 1 . The act or op- 
eration of cleansing by the application of wa- 
ter; a cleansing with water or other liquid: 
as, to give one’s face a wash. 

Though she may have done a hat'd day’s toash, there ’s 
not a child ill within the street but Alice goes to offer to 
sit up. Mrs, Oaskell, Mary Barton, 1. 

A tub and a clothes-horse at the other end of the kitchen 
indicated an intermittent wash of small things also going 
on. George Eliot, Middlemarch, ill. 24. 

2. Articles in the course of being cleansed by 
washing, or the quantity of clothes op other 
articles washed on one occasion. 

Military washes flapped and fluttered on the fences. 

L. M, Alcotty Hospital Sketohee, etc., p. 2S. 

3. The flow or sweep of a body of water; the 
onward rush of water as its billows break upon 
the shore ; the dash or break of waves u^ion a 
shore. 

Katie walln 

By the long wash of Australasian seas. 

* Tennyson, The Brook. 

4. The rough or broken water left behind by a 
vessel as it moves along; as, the wash of uie 


steamer iiearlv filled the boat.—5. The 
or lapping noise made by rippling water as 
comes in contact with a boat, a pier, the strand, 
or the like ; the swish-swash of water distnrbea 
as hy wind or by ebb or flow. 

The water ebbs away with a sulky wash in the hollow 
places. M, D, Blaekm^e, Maid of Sker, ilL 

6. A piece of ground washed by the action of 
the sea or river, or sometimes overflowed and 
sometimes left dry ; a shallow part of a river or 
arm of the sea ; also, a morass or marsh ; a bog ; 
a fen ; a quagmire. 

Half my power this night, 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide ; 

These Lincoln Washes have devoured them. 

Shak,, K. John, v. a 41. 

7. Substances collected and deposited by the 
action of water, such as alluvium. 

The wash of pastures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rainwater hath a lung time settled, is of gi'eat advantage 
to all land. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

The debris-piles which stretch along the lower slopes 
of the ranges in the Cordilleran Eeglon are locally known 
as waehee, J, D, Whitney, Names and Places, p. 126. 

8 . Waste liquor containing the refuse of food, 
collected from the cleansed dishes, etc., of a 
kitchen, such as is often given to pigs ; swill or 
swilliiigs. 

The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar . . . 

Swills your warm blood like wash. 

Shak., Eich. III., v. 2. 0. 

Wrinkles like troughs, where swine-deformity swills 

The tears of perjury, that lie there like wash 

Fallen from the slimy and dishonest eye. 

Middleton and Mowley, Changeling, li. 1. 

9. In distilling : (a) The fermented wort, from 
which the spirit is extracted. The grain ground 
and infused is called the mash, the decanted liquor is 
called the wort, and the wort when fermented becomes 
theuwA. (A) A mixture of dunder, molasses, 
scummings, and water, used in the West Indies 
for distillation. Bryan Edwards. — 10. A liquid 
used for application to a surface or a body to 
cleanse it, color it, or the like — especially a 
thin and watery liquid, as distinguished from 
one that is glutinous or oily. Specifically— (o) A 
liquid used for toilet purposes, such as a cosmetic, a liquid 
dentifrice, or a hair-wash. 

My eyes are none of the best since I have used the last 
new wash of mercury-water. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, Iv. 2. 

It [modestyl renders the face delightfully handsome ; 
is not subject to be rubbed off, and cannot be paralleled 
by either waslt, powder, cosmetic, etc. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 547. 
(b) In mcd., a lotion, (c) A thin oven coating of color 
spread over a surface, as of a painting. Bee dcf. 11. 

There is no handsomeness 

But has a tvash of pride and luxu^. 

Fletcher {and another^), Nice Valour, iii. 8. 

By this is seene who lives liy faith and certain knowledge, 
and who by credulity and the prevailing opinion of the 
ago ; whose vertuu is an unchangeable gi-aine, and whose 
of a slight leosA. Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 


Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 


(d) In zoid,, a light or slight surface-coloration, as If laid 
over a ground-color ; a superficial tune or tinge : as, a 
frosty wash over black, (e) A thin coat of metal applied 
to any tiling fur beauty or preservation. 

11. In water-color painting y the application of 
a pigment so mixed as to be in a very fluid con- 
dition, or a coat so applied, it is usually a very thin 
and transparent coat, applied quickly with a large brush, 
fiat and often gradated so as to be darker at one edge than 
at the opposite edge, or to shade off without mark of sepa- 
ration from one tint into another. 

12. The blade of an oar. — 13. A measure of 
shell-flsh ; a stamped measure capable of hold- 
ing 21 quarts and a pint of water. 

*'I buy mv winks," said one, ** at Billingsgate, atSir. and 
4s. the wash.** A wash is about a bushel. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 78. 

Each smack takes about 40 wash of whelks with her for 
the voyage. Encyc. Brit,, IX. 266. 

14. A fictitious kind of sale, disallowed on the 
stbek and other exchanges, in which a broker 
who has received orders from one person to buy 
and from another person to sell a particular 
amount or quantity of some particular stock or 
commodity simply transfers the stock or com- 
modity from one prinoipal to the other and 
pockets the diflerence, instead of executing 
both orders separately to the best advantage 
in each case, as is required by the rules of the 
different exchanges. [Stock-exchange slang.] 
— BlaOk WIAIl See UoM-wash.’—Ejfs^'wsjkL, oollyri- 
um.— Bain-waab. (a) A washing along or away by the 
force of rain ; diaplacement effected by rainfall. 

He was sceptical as to the lacustrine origin of ttiese 
breccias. Why not subaerial, like those In the interior of 
Asia?— subangular masses, transported by raimwath to a 
distance of 10 or 12 miles. 

W. L. BUn^ord, Quart Jour. OeoL Soo. XLY. 88. 
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PortloiiB of the drift end of the oyerWing heed or rain- 
yfOth. Quart. Jour. Cfod. 5^., XLIV. 116 . 

Bed WIUdL (o) A lotion compoeed of corrosive sublimate, 
red sulphid of mercury, and creosote, in water, (b) Bates's 
camphorated waten made by adding copper sulphate, 
Armenian bole, and camphor to boiling water, and then 
attaining. >~-T 00 tll-waall, a liquid dentifrice. —WMte 
ynMIlt Goulard's lotion; lead-water.— Yellow wash, a 
lotion prepared by dissolving 80 grains of corrosive sub- 
limate in one Pint of lime-water, 
wa^t (wosn), a. [< ivashf v. (ef. washy)\ perhape 
< *war8h for weariah.'] Washy; weak; easily 
losing its qualities. 

Faith, 'tie but a loath scent. 

MargUyn, What you Will, 1. 1. 

Their bodies of •• weak and uHMh a temper. 

• Fletcher t Bonduca, iv. 1. 

Tis a waeh knave ; he will not keep his flesh well. 

Fletcher, Buie a Wife, ill 1. 

washable (wosh'a-bl), a. [< wash + Re- 
sisting or enduring washing : noting the fabric, 
and also the color. 

Like tooehable beaver hats that improve with rain, his 
nerves were rendered stouter and more vigorous by 
showers of tears. Dickent, Oliver Twist, xxxvil. 

wash-back (wosh'bak), rt. In distilling, a cis- 
tern or vat in which the wort is fermented to 
form the wash. E. H. Knight. 
wash-ball (wosh'bAl), n. A ball of soap aorae- 
times combined with cosmetica. 

We furnish’d ourselves with waeh bcUls, the best being 
made here, and being a considerable rninmodity. 

Etktlyn, Diary, May 21, 1045. 

wash-basin (wosh'ba^^sn), 7i. A large basin or 
bowl in which to wash the hands and face, 
wash-basket (wosh'bfta^ket), n. A circular 
shallow basket holding about a peck, with a 
bail handle, used in oystering. [Rhode Island.] 
wash-bear (wosh'bSr), «. [= G. waschbdr.’] 

The racoon or washing-bear. Bee cut under 
racoon. 

wash-beetle (wosh'be^tl), n. A pounder used 
to beat or pound clothes in the process of wash- 
ing. E. Ji. Knight. 

wash-board (wosh'bord), n. 1. A board or 
wooden frame having a ribbed or coiTugated 
surface of sheet-metal, vulcanite, earthenware, 
or wood, used as a scrubber in washing clothing 
by hand. — 2. Maut., a broad thin plank some- 
times fixed on the top of the gunwale of a boat 
or other small vessers side, to prevent the sea 
from breaking over; also, a piece of plank on 
the sill of a lower deck port, for the same pur- 
pose. Also called waste-hoard. — 3. A board 
carried around the walls of a room at the bot- 
tom. Also called mopboard, skirting-board. 

To itaiid looking out of the atiidy-window at the rain, 
and kicking his foot gainst the waeh-board in solitude. 

• worffc Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 11. 3. 

wash-boiler (wosh'boi^l^'r), n. A vessel of 
sheet-metal in which clothes to bo washed are 
boiled. 

wash-bottle (wosh'bot''l), n. 1. Tn chem.y a 
flask provided with a stopper and tubes so 
arranged that by blowing with the month the 
water or other liquid in the flask may be forced 
out in a small stream for washing chemical 
preparations and utensils. — 2. A bottle partly 
filled with water or other washing fluid through 
which gases are passed to purifv them, 
wash-bowl (wosh'bol), n, 1, A large bowl or 
basin used for washing the hands, face, etc. 

Emerson alone took no part In this “storm In a waeh- 
bowl/’ Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 182. 

2t. A wash-tub. 

Education is not form’d upon Sounds and Syllables, 
but upon Circumstances and Quality. So that, if he was 
resolrd to have shown her thus unpolish'd, he should 
have made her keep Sheep, or brought her up at the 
IFosA-Bouf. Jeremy Ctdlier, Short View (ed. lOw), p. 222. 

wash-brew (wosb'bro), n. The dish usually 
Imown as flummery or (as in Scotland) sowens. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

wash-cloth (wosh'kldth), n. A small piece of 
cloth used in washing, as in washing dishes or 
the person. 

wash-day (wosh'da), n. The day set apart in 
a household for clothes- washing, 
wash-dirt (wosh'dfert), n. In placer and hy- 
draulic mining^ sand or gravel containing, or 
supposed to contain, gold enough to pay for 
waimng. Also wash-stuffy wash-aravel. 
washdish (wosh'dish), n. The dish-washer or 
wagtail. Also molly or polly washdish. See cut 
under wagtail. [L^al, Eng.] 
Wa8h-drawill£(wosh'dra^ing),n. See drawing. 
Waihed ( woi£x), a. l . That has been subjected 
to washing, in any sense. — 2. Of the nature of 
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a ‘‘wash”: applied on the exchanges to a mere 
transfer by a broker of the stock or commodity 
which one principal had instructed him to sell to 
another customer whohad given instructions to 
purchase a similar quantity of the same stock 
or commodity. [Stock-exchange slang.] 

Washed or flctltioiis sales are positively forbidden, aud 
will render the parties concerned liable to suspension or 
expulsion from the Produce Exchange. 

New Fork Produce Exchange Report, 1888 - 0, p. 2(J6. 

3. Jnsool.y overlaid, as a surface or a ground- 
color, with a wash or light tint or color : as, a 
fox^s black pelt washed with silver. See washy 
n.y 10 (d).— Washed briok. Soc hriek». 

waidient. An obsolete past participle of wash. 
Chaucer. 

wasbor (wosh'6r), M. [<«?««//+ -<?/•! .] 1, One 
who or that which washes; as, a washer of 
clothes; a dish-washer; a wool-washer. — 2. An 
annulp piece of leather, rubber, metal, or other 
material placed at a joint in a water-pipe or fau- 
cet to make the joint tight and prevent leakage, 
or over a bolt, or a similar piece upon which a 
nut may bo screwed. Washers serve as cushions or 
packing between many parts of machines, rails, vehi- 
cles, and iron struciures. When used in buildingH at the 
ends of tie-rods, they ai'e often of large size and diverse 
shapes, and are called speciflcally wall-ivashers. Borne 
forms are used as locks, to prevent a nut from shaking 
loose, as in a railroad flgh-]»lato. Such wiishers are made 
in the shape of a spring, to allow a cm taln amount of 
vibration without disturuiug the nut. Bee lock-nut, and 
cuts under bolt, packing, and plug-cock. 

3. A similar article forming an ornament, as 
at the socket or pin that holds any adjustable 
utensil: as, the mother-of-pearl washers of a 
fan. Compare — 4. in paper-natmtf.y a 

straining-and- washing machine used in the pro- 
cess of cleaning rags, to bring them to a pulpy 
condition; a boating-engine. — 6. In plumbing y 
the outlet of a cistern. It includes the pipe, 
the joint or union, and the plug, as for a basin. 
— 6. A washing-machine: as, a clothes- 
window-washery gold-washer. — 7. In eoal-miu- 
ing (short for coal^oa8her)y any machine for 
washing coal. In the Pennsylvania anthracite region 
the coal Is s<jmetim(‘S washed by Jets of water, and sepa- 
rated from the slat(^ pyrites, and other refuse by Jigging. 
The numiicr of machines which have been Invented in 
diiforetit countries for washing coal is very great, but 
most of them are based on some form or modification of 
tile jig of the metal-miner. 

8. The wagtail, a bird. Also dish-washer , peggy 
dish-washer, motl-washery molly or polly wash- 
dishy washtaily nanny washtaily etc. See cut 
under wagtail.— -2. The wash-bear.- Beveled 
washer. See Itcmled. 

washer (wosh'^r), v. t, [< washer, «.] To fit 
with washers. 


I hud worked myself up, as I always do, in the manner 
of lieavy men ; growing hut like an IW-wwlwred wheel re- 
volving, though I start with a cool axle. 

R. D. Blackmorc, l^ortiuDoone, Ixx. 

He was/utred the knobs of the doors that had a rattling 
play whenever handled. Set, A^m^r., N. S., LV. 1«>. 

washer-cutter (wosh'*r-kut'®'er), n. A rf)tat iiig 
cutting-tool with two adjustable cutters, worked 
by a hand-l)raee or by a drill, and used for cut- 
ting out annular disks for washers. E. If. 
Knight. 

washer-gage (wosh'^r-gaj), n. A graduated 
tapering ndo used for measuring the diameter 
of bolts, nuts, and washers, and of holes, etc., 
to receive them. 

washer-hoop (wosh'^ir-hflp), n. Tn a water- 
wheel, a gasket placed between the flange and 
the curb. E. If. Knight. 

washerman (wosirf^r-man), w,; pi. washermen 
(-men), A man who washes clothes, etc. — 
Washennen's Itch. Same as dhobies' itch iwhich see, 
under dhobie). 

washerwoman (wosh'iT-wfim^iui), n. ; pi. wash- 
erwomen (-wim'^ou). 1. A woman who waslies 
clothes for others or for hire. — 2. The dish- 
washer or washdish, a wagtail. See cut under 
waj^ffatf.—Waaherwomexi'S itch or scall, a variety of 
psoriasis occurring on the hands of washerwomen. 

Wa^-giltUng (wosh'giKding), n. Gilding by 
means of an amalgam of gold from which the 
mercury is afterward driven off by heat. Also 
called mercurial gildingy and water-gilding , in 
allusion to the semi-liquid character of the 
amalgam. 

wash-gravel (wosh'grav^'cl), n. Same as wash- 
dirt. 

wash-hand basin (wosh' hand bft^sn), Same 
as wash-bowl. 

wash-hand stand (wosh'band stand), n. Same 
as wash-stand. 


He . . . locked the door, piled a washhand-stand, chest 
of drawers, and table against It «... 

Dickens, Pickwick, xzxvi. 


WteUngtonia 

wash-house (wosh'hous), a. [ME. **wasohh<m8f 
< AS. waesc-husy < wascan, waw, + hw. house : 
as wash + housei.^ A house, generally fitted 
with boilers, tubs, etc., for washing clothes, 
etc. ; a washing-house. 

washiness (wosli'i-nos), n. The state of being 
washy, watery, or worthless ; want of strength. 

washing (wosh'iug), w. [< ME. wasshinge, 
waschynge, wessinge, wasehnnge, < AS. wsBsdng, 
washing, verbal n. of wascan, wash : see wash, 
V.] 1. The act of cleansing with water; ablu- 
tion. Ceremonial washing has been practised in ancient 
and modern times and among various peoples. The princi- 
pal ceremonial washings in the tiiudern (Christian church 
are two : wmhing (Jfeet, in cnmnicmuration of the washing 
of the feet of the disciples by (3irist (see/oot); atid wash- 
ing of the hmids, especially in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist In the Western Church, as well 
as in the Greek and other Oriental churches, the priest 
washes bis hands before celebration. In the Western 
Church be also washes his Angers after the offertory and 
at the end of tlie eucharistic ofllce. Bee ablution, lavdbo, 
purifteation, and holy water (under uater). 

John wondered why the Messias, the Lamb of God, 
pure and without snot, wliu needed not the abstersions 
of repentance, or the* washings of baptism, sliould de- 
mand it. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835)^ I. 96. 

2. Clothes washed, especially those washed at 
onetime; awash. — 3. The result of washing; 
that which is washed from something else, as 
gold dust..^ To give one’s head for waehingt, to 
submit tn insult. 

So am I, aiiil forty mure good fellows, that will not give 
their heads for the washing, I take it. 

Beau. and. FI., Cupid’s Eevonge, iv. 8. 

waBlling-bear(wo8li'ing-bar), n. The wash-bear 
or racoon, Vrocyon lotor: so called from its habit 
of putting its food into water before eating it, as 
if to wash it. See lot<d', and cut under racoon, 
washing-crystals (wosh'ing-kris^talz), n. pi. 
See sodium carbonate, under sodium. 

washing-drum (wosh Mug-drum), n. In mining y 
sa.me as washiug-trommel. 

washing-engine (woHh'ing-en''jin), n. Tn paper- 
mauuf.y thelirst of the series of rag-cutting and 
-cleaning machines used to reduce rags to pulp. 
It cleans tiic rags and cuts them to Uic size known as half- 
stufl', which is passed on to tiic beatiiig-engiiie. Bee rag- 
enginc. E. II. Knight. 

washing-gourd (woshMng-gord), n. Same as 

sponge-gourd. 

wasliing-house (woshMng-hous), n, A wash- 
liouso. 

washing-machine (woshMng-ma-shen^^), n. An 
apparatus, operated by hand or steam-iiowert 
for washing clothing, fabrics, wool, or other 
material ; a clothes-waslu^r. Washing-machines for 
domestic and laundry use have l)eeii made in the foim of 
cliuriiH, rubbing- or beating-inuchincs, and tiimbling-boxcs. 
While a great variety of machines Imve been introduced, 
all depend ossontially upon some iiieclianical device for 
stirring and beating the clothes in a vessel containing hot 
soapy water. Kublniig the clothes against a ribbed sur- 
fa< c under water anpears to be tlie most common metiiod. 
For blcaclicries and inillH whore large (inantities of fabrics 
are to lie waslicd, the material is made up into continuous 
bunds, and is drawn through vats over rollers. In some 
machines iieaters are used to assist In cleaning the fabrics. 
Such machines are of the nature of bucking-inachines, 
keirs, wincing- machines, and dash-wheels. Yvashlng-nia* 
chines are designed to be used with wringers. One form 
for <l()!ncstic use is Tiractlcally a form of wringer, the 
clothes being cleaned by drawing them between rollers 
of corrugated rubber. 

washing-powder (woBliMng-pou^<R*r), n. A 
powderoa preparation (rh of soda-aHh and 
Scotch soda) used in waHliing clothes. 

washing-rollers (woshMng-ro'^lcrz ), n. pi. Roll- 
vTH for squeezing goods or yarn after scouring. 
They are of cast-iron, turned true and smooth. The re- 
quisite pressure is applied by means of compound levers 
or movable weights. E. JI. Knight. 

washinj^-shield (wosbMng-shrdd), n. In wash- 
ing, a ridged or corrugated shield for the palm 
of tho hand, or a shioJil at once to protect the 
person and supidy a surface on which to rub 
the clothes. E, II. Kmght. 

Washington canvasback. Su me as redhead, 2. 
Washington codar. 1. Hee cedar, 2, and cut 
nwiorSef/u(na.-2. Thuya gtgantca. See Thuya. 

Washingtonia twosh-ing-td'ni-a), n. [NIj. 
(Wendland, 1H79), named after George Wash- 
ington (17.'i2-y9), first T’rcsident of the United 
States.] A genus of palms, of the tribe Cory- 
phem. It is eharacterized by bisexual flowers with 
slightly imbricated segments, and a three-loljed ovary 
with elongated filiform style. The albumen of the seed 
is uniform, like that of tho related genera Corypha and 
Sabail, but the embryo, unlike the others, is sub-hasllar. 
There is but one siieeies clearly known, W./Hi/era, native 
of southern (’alifornia and the adjacent border, called 
desert-palm, and locally fan-palm, and San Diego palm. 
It produces a tall robust cylindricul trunk, enlarged at 
the base, often 40, sometimes 7^ feet high, crowned by a 
cluster of light-green circular plicate leaves with from 40 
to 60 folds about 4 feet across, cleft nearly to the middle 
into induplicate segments fringed with fine white peudu- 
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lent threads often a foot long. The itont leafstalk ends 
in a large appressed llgule» U about 8 feet long, and is set 
with strong, nooked spines along its edges. The mature 
tree bears In June three or four smooth elongated panic- 
ulate spadices with very many slender fiexuous branch- 
lets. The small dry flowers are white, sessile, and per- 
sistent without change, the corona salver-shaped with a 
fleshy tube and sharp lanceolate lobes, and the six project- 
ing stamens have large fllaments and anthera A single 
spadix 8 feet long hangs pendent at ripening, in Sep- 
tember or October, bearing about ten pounds of small 
black ellipsoidal one-celled fruits, each with a single 
shining brown bonv seed surrounded by a thin sweetish 
pulpy ^ricarp. This is the only arborescent palm in the 
united States far from the sea; it occurs there chiefly in 
the desert in San Diego county, California ; in Ix>wer ('ali- 
fornia it approaches the coast It was discovered by Dr. 
C. C. Parry, 1849-60; it is now frequent in cultivation, es- 
pecially along the Californian coast, often uniler the name 
of Pritehardw JUarmntoaa or Brahm Jllifera ; when veiy 
younft it is valued in America as a hoiise-r)lant. Since 
1876 It has been grown by thousands along tlie Mediter- 
ranean near Nice for outdoor decoration, whore the char- 
acteristic appearance after twelve years' growth is that of 
ahuge bulbous triuik, often 10 feet in girth and 10 feet high, 
bearing a ciown of foliage 20 feet across, composed of from 
60 to 80 white-fringed leaves. It varies greatly in habit 
with age. It has been known to blossom ut twenty-two 
years ; one fifty years old was 58 foot high and 11 feet in 
girth. At maturity, its older leaves turn down, and cover 
the trunk with a dry thatch, a protection from the desert 
heat and winds, but burning so readily that it forms a 
source of danger from fire. The W, robunfa of cultivation, 
peculiar in its reddish riotiole-bases, is now considered a 
variety of the foregoing ; IT. Somr» of Mexico, with deep 
crimson-brown petioles and stem, is said to be distinct 

Washiniptonian (woHh-iuf^-to'ni-an), a. and n. 
[< Wasinnffkjti (soodef.) + -iaw.J 1. a. Pertain- 
fnff or relating to George WaHhington (1732- 
1790), first President of the United States, or to 
Washington, the capital of the United States, 
or to Washington, one of the United States, 
named after him. 

n. w. An inhabitant of Washington, the cap- 
ital of the United States, or of Washington, 
one of the United States, 
washingtonlte (wosh'ing-ton-it), n. [< 
ington (see def.) 4- K variety of ilmenite 

found near Washington in Litchfield county, 
Connecticut. 

Washington lily, thorn. See Uly^ t, and thornX 
(with cut). 

washing-trommel (wosh'ing-trom^ol), n. A 
trommm used for washing ores. A washing-trom- 
mel consists usually of a cylinder of shoot-iron from 5 to 
10 feet long, wliioti turns on Its axis, and through which a 
copious stream of water flows, the stuff as it posses out lie- 
Ing caught on one or more perforated sheot-irem screens, 
by which the clayey particles are separated from the ore, 
and this latter sometimes roughly sorted. Tlie form and 
arrangement of wusbltig-tronmiols vary considerably nc- 
oordlng to the charac ter of the ore and of the impurities 
with which it Is mixed. See trmnnuU. Alsu wMhing-drum. 

washing-up (wonlPing-up'), n. In mining, same 
as clam-upy 2. Also Wdshing-off (Australia), 
washing-vessel (wosh'ing-ves^el), n. [< MF.. 
waschynge tWHsel ; < washing ^ vessel,"] A ves- 
sel to wash in. Prompt, Parv,y p. 517. 
Wadl-leather (wosh'loTn^dr), n. A fine white 
or light-yellow, very soft, and flexible leather, 
origiuallv made from the skins of Rupicapra 
tragus, the Alpine chamois. Leather very closely 
resembling it in all its properties is now made from skins of 
sheep, goats, door, calves, and from split hides, the coarser 
des 1)elng known us nfosh-leather. The skins are 
to remove the hair, steeped in a weak solution of lac- 
tic ur acetic acid to neiitralixc the lime, and then frlsxed 
or rubbed with pumice-stmie or n blunt knife to remove 
the grain. Repeated fullbig by pounding or rolling in oil, 
washing wltii weak alkaline solution to remove the oil, 
stretching, drying, and smoothing complete the process of 
manufacture. 

Thq greengrocer put on a pair of vtash-hathfr gloves to 
hand the plates with. Dicknut, Pickwick, xxxvii. 

washman (wosh'mau), n,] pi. washmen (-men). 
1. A washerman.-^ 2t. A beggarman covered 
with simulated sores. [Old cant.] 

A Woihman is called a Pall lard, but not of the right 
making. He vseth to lye in the hye way with lame or 
sore legs or armes to bc^. These men ye right Palllards 
wil often times spoile, but they dare not complayn. They 
be bitten with 8pickwortB, and somtime with rats bane. 

Fraternity qf Vagabond* (1601). quoted in Rihton- 
tTiurncr'B vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 694. 

Washoe process. See pan^y 3. 

wash-off (wosh'df), a. [^< wash off: see under 
washy V.] In calieo-printingy fugitive; that will 
not stand washing : applied to certain colors or 
dyes. [Colloq.] 

washout ( wosh ' ou t), . [< wash out: Bee under 
wash, V.] The excavation, by erosive action 
of water, of a part of a road-bed, the bank of a 
stream, a hillside, or the like ; also, the hole or 
break resulting from such excavation. 

The rains and torrents cutting away the land into chan- 
nels, which at first are merely woeh-tnUey and at last grow 
into deep canyona T, Hooeetelty Hunting Trlfra, p. 168. 

wash-pot (wosh'pot), n, 1. A vessel prepared 
for the washing of anything. Ps. lx. 8.— 2. In 
Un-plate man iff,, a pot kept filled with clean 
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bright melted tin. in which each sheet of iron, 
after it has left the tin-pot and had the super- 
fiuoua metal removed from it with a hempen 
brush, receives its final coating of tin. rrom the 
wash-pot the sheet passes to the *'patent-pot,*’ and from 
this to the steel rollers by which the coating of tin is 
made smooth and uniform. This is the modern methotl of 
manufacture, now almost nnivenally followed in Wales. 

wash-rag (wosh 'rag), n. A small piece of cloth 
used in washing the person. 

She employed the interval while her guests were at their 
luncheon in plying the wash-rag and comb, to such good 
effect that Cinderella suffered no greater transformation 
at the hands of the fairy godmother. 

£, L, Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, iv. 

wash-stand (^wosh'stand), n, A piece of furni- 
ture like a table, with or without a lower shelf, 
drawers, and a back, arranged to hold a basin 
and ewer and other appurtenances for washing 
the person . since the introduction of elaborate plumb- 
ing. the name is given also to the set or fixed wash-bowl, 
with a marble slab above, and wooden inclosure or support 
of the basin and pipes, with the faucets, and other conve- 
nioncoB. 

I returned, sought the sponge on the washstand, the 
salts in my drawer, and once more retraced my steps. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 

wash-stuff (wosh'stuf), n. In gold-miningy 
same as wash-dirt, 

washtail (wosh'tal), n, Bame as toashery 8. 
[Local, Eng.] 

wash-tnb (wosh'tub), n, A tub for washing, 
especially one in which clothes are washed. 

The vulgar words wash-tuby shoe-horn, brew-house, cook- 
stove, . . . which are merely slovenly and uncouth abbre- 
viations of washing-tu^ shoeing-horu, brewing-house, and 
cooking-stove. JL O. White, Words and their TTses, p. 282. 

washy (wosh'i), a, [< wash + -yi.] 1. Wa- 
tery; damp; moist; soft: as, ‘Hhe washy oozo,'^ 
Miltony P. L., vii. 303.— 2. Too much diluted ; 
weak ; thin : as, washy tea. 

Meats of a washy and fluid nature, that slip through the 
stomach and tarry not tor concoction, do no more feed a 
man's health than almost if ho lived on air. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, I. 482. 

Hence — 3. Wanting in solidity, substantial- 
ness, strength, stamina, or the like; feeble; 
worthless. 

Alas ! our women are but washy toys. 

Dryden, Epil. to the King and Queen (1082X 
Washy ho Is, perhaps not over-sound. 

Prior, Daphne and Apollo. 

wasp (wo8p)> w- [Also dial, waps, wops (and 
w’op); < ME. tvaspcy < AH. wspsp, wspps, found 
also in the form wmfs in an early gloss, = 
D. wesp = MLG. wespe = GHG. wefsOy MHG. 
wefscy wasp (cf, MHG. wespc.vcspcy G. wespCy 
Dan. vespfty a wasp, < L.), = L. vespOy a wasp, 
= Lith. wapsa, a gadfly, horsefly, = Russ. 
osa, a wasp (cf. OF,' guespcy F. gu^Cy < MHG. 
wei^e); with formative -«,jt)erhap8 < wapy 
sting (cf. K. wap^y strike). Tiio word has appar. 
not nine to do with Gr. o^ri^y a wasp (with which 
cf. Gael, speachy a wasp, speachy bite).] 1, Any 
one of several families, many genera, and very 
numerous species of aculeate bymenopterous 
insects, whoso wings fold 



Nest of Paper-wasp ires/a) Nest of Social Wasp 


hence collectively called DipUtptera. Most wasps 
dig holes for themselves, whence they are also called Fos- 
sores (though not all are foBSorlal)L There are 18 families 
of wasiw : namely, Setdiidse, Sapygidse, Pompilidse, Sphe- 
eUlss (or Sphegiase), Larri- 
dse, Npssonidss, Bernbeeidse, 

PhUanthidss, Pemphredoni- 
dsB, CrdbronuUs, Masaridse, 

BurnrnUUs, and Vsspidse. 

The members of the first ten 
of these families are indis- 
criminately known as dig- 
^r-wasps : those of the last 
three are wasps more strictly 
so called. TheJtfomrwfjklfla 
SumenidsB, like all the dig- 


Nest of Sohtaiy Wasp 
iStimemu), 


ger-waspa are ox solitary 
habits, aira aXd hence Imown 
as solitary wswps(wh\Qh see, 
under solitary The Vsa- 
ptAm alone are seeiol wasps^ 



These are also oaUed papsrsMiiipSyftma ttie i — _ 
their nesta, and include the vsstiwM spades of 
known as homsts, flee, besides the family names, Ajfo- 
nta, AvMnophUa, Odynerus, Pdiftoi, 8|pAse4ti«, eto,, daiw- 
hsr{fi)y mud-danbsry also diggsr-wasp, poUsr-wasp, sand- 
wasp, spider-wasp, wood-wasp, with numerous outs. 


Ther is no vfosps In this werlde that will wilfnUok(e]r 
styngen, 

For stappyng on a too of a styncande frere I 

Piers Plowman's Credo (B. B. T. a)^ L 648. 
Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus* care 
Invade the Trojans, and commence tho war. 

As vMssps, provok’d by children in their play, 

Pour from their mansions by the broad highway. 

Pope, Hiad, xd. 814. 


2. Figuratively, a person characterized by ill 
nature, petulance, peevishness, irritability, or 
petty malignity. 

Come, come, you wasp; i’ faith, you are too angry. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 210. 
Golden wasp. Beme as poMwoim.— Great-tailed 
wasp, ITroeerus (or Shrex) Mozthem 'Waap, Ves- 

pa borealis.— T bXM wasPB, the Siricidss or Uroeeridss 
(which see).— Waap’B-neat boil, a sort of carbuncle situ- 
ated on the nape of the neck, usually only in people of ad- 
vanced years. 

wasp-bee (wosp'be), n, A cuckoo-bee ; any bee 
of the genus Nomada, 

wasp-beetle (wosp'be^tl)^ n, A beetle of the 
genus Clytusy as the British C, arietiSy or of a 
related longicom genus, as the American Cyl- 
lene pictus: so called from their wasp-like 
maoulation. 

wasp-fly (wosp'fli), n, A British syrohid fly, 
Chrysotoxum fasdolatumy spotted with yellow 
on a black ground, and thus somewhat resem- 
bling a hornet. 

wasp-|mib (wosp'grub), n. The larva of a wasp, 
used for bait by anglers. [Eng.] 

waspish (wos'pish), a. [< wasp 4* -ish^,] Like 
a wasp in any way. (a) Having a very slender waist, 
like tho petiole of a wasp’s abdomen ; w'asp-waisted ; tight- 
laced. (6) Quick to resent any trifle, injury, or affront; 
snappish; petulant; irritable; Irascible. 

In aige [they bej sone tostio, very was^he, and alwaies 
oner miserable. Asaham, The Bchoiemaster, p. 88. 


Ah ! thou knowest not 

What sting this waspish fortune pricks me with. 

Randolph, Amyntas, ii. 2. 


waspish-headedt (wos'pish-lied^^ed), a. Irri- 
table; passionate. 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 99. 


waspishly (wos'pish-li), adv. In a waspish 
manner; so as to be like a wasp in any re- 
spect. 

He answered rather Why should you 

bring mo into the matter?" 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, 11. 


waspishneSB (wos'pish-nes), n. Waspish char- 
acter or state. 

wasp-kite (wosp'kit), n. The honey-buzzard 
or bee-hawk, Pernis apivorus. Bee cut under 
Pernis. 

wasp-tonguedt (wosp'tungd), a. Petulant^ 
tougued; shrewish. 

Why, what a wasp-tongved [var. wasp-stung] and impa- 
tient fool 

Art thou ! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 286. 

wasp-waisted (wogp'was"'ted), a. Very slen- 
dcr-waisted ; laced tightly. 

waspy (wos'pi), a. [< wasp 4- -yL] Waspish. 

She had none of your Chinese feet, nor waspy unhealthy 
waists, which those may admire who will. 

Thackeray, Fits-Boodle’s Confessions, Dorothea. 

wassail (wos'al), n, [Also wassel; < ME. was- 
sayly wasseyly wesseily < AF. wassaily a reflex of 
ONorth. wsBs hM or ODan. wees heil. AS. wes 
hilly *be whole, be welP (i. e. ‘here 's to your 
health 0; also wes thu hdL and in pi. wese ge 
hdlCy ‘be ye whole* (so ME. haul he thou, etc.), 
a salutation used like weorth hdl, ME. hail wurth 
thuy Icel. kom heilly ‘come hale,* /ar heilly ‘fare 
hale,’ sit heilly ‘sit hale,’ etc. : AS. weSy impy. of 
wesauy be ; holy whole, hale, well, s= loel. heilly 
Whence E. halCy and the greoti^ hail : see wan 
and hale^y hait^y whole,] 1, llie salutation, 
toast, or form of words in which healths were 
formerly pledged in drinking, equivalent to 
‘health,’ or ‘your good health,’ now in use. 

A kne to tlie Kyug heo s^dc : lord Kyng, wassayl / 

Rob. of wouesstor (ed. HearneX p. 117. 

Hinristus hauing inuited King Vortiger to a Suppar, 
. . . ahee (Rowenal came . . * Into the Kings presence, 
with a cup of gold filled with wine In her hand, and, mak- 
ing ... a low reuerenoe vnto the King, sayd . . . **wass 
heal hJaford Cyning," which is, being lightly expounded 
according to our present speech, be of health Lord Ung. 
Vsrstsgan, Best of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1628), p. 1 W. 
Then lift the can to bearded lip, 

And smite each sounding shield ; 

WassaUo / to every dark-rthbed shipi 
To every battle-field f 

MotksrwsU, Battte-Vlag of fligozd. 



jr« didbttt . . . pledge you aU 
iB mmmO. Trnn^wm, Prinoen, ProL 

d. A feslive ocoaBion or meeting where drink- 
ing and pledgii^ of healths are indulged in ; 
festiTities; a drinking-bout; a carouse. 


The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps woMaU, 8hak., Hamlet, i. 4. 0. 

8. The liquor used on such occasions ; specifi- 
cally, ale, mixed with a smaller amount of wine, 
sweetened and flavored with spices, fruit, etc. 

WofMilt or rather the wtusaU bowl, . . . was a bowl of 
spiced ale formerly carried about by young women on 
New-year’s eve. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 466. 


But let no footstep beat the floor, 

Nor bowl of wassaU mantle warm. 

Tmnyaon, In Memoriam, ov. 

4t. A merry drinking-song. 

Have you done your iMw«at7f *ti8 a handsome drowsy 
ditty. I’ll assure you. Beau, and FI,, Woman-Hater, ill. 1. 
»Byn. 8 . Nsvsf, Debauch, etc. SeeearousaZi. 
waBSail (wos'al) , v, [Also was^el ; < wassail, n. ] 
I, trans. To drink to the health or prosperity 
of: as, to wassail the ax)plc (an old custom on 
Christmas eve). 


Waeeaile the 'Trees, that they may beare 
You many a Plum, and many a Peare ; 

For more or lesse fruits they will bring, 

As you doe give them Wassailing. 

Herrick, Hesperides, Ceremonies for Christmas, Iv. 


The ceremony of waaeailing the apple orchard on Twelfth 
Night is said to be obsolete. 

The Academy, April 10, 1890, p. 265. 

n. inbrans. To drink healths; carouse. 

Spending all the day, and a good part of the night, in 
dancing, carolling, and ufoseatlvng. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

wassail-bout (wos'al-bout), n. Same as tms- 
sail, 2. 

Many a waeeail-bout 
Wore the long winter out. 

Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor. 

wassail-bowl (wos'al-bol), n. The bowl in 
which wassail was mixed and served. 


'Tlie woods, or some near town 
That is a neighbour to the borderin#down. 

Hath drawn thorn thither, ’bout some lusty sport. 

Or spiced waeeail-howl. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 1. 

wassail-bread (wos'al-bred), 7k. Bread eaten 
at a wassail. 

wassail-candle (wos'al-kan^dl), n, A candle 
used at a wassail. 

wassail-cup (wos'al-kup), n. A cup from which 
wassail was drunk'. 

wassailer (wos'al-6r), n. One who takes part 
in a wassail or drinking-bout. 

The rudeness and swilled insolence 
Of such late waseaUere. Milton, Comus, 1. 179. 

wassail-born (wos'al-hdrn), n, A drinking- 
horn of the middle ages. The name is taken from 
the appearance of the word waeeaU in the silver-gilt nioun t- 
ingoi an ancient horn prosorved at Queen's College, Oxford. 

wassel, n, and v. Bee wassail. 

wasserf (wos'6r), n. [Appar. < G. wasser = E. 
water, perhaps through some popular myth 
imported from Germany. Cf. wassmnan.'] A 
water-demon (?). 

The horrible huge whales did there appeare ; 

The waeeer that makes muryners to feare. 

The Newe Metamorphoeie (1600). 

wassermanf (wos'^r-man), n, [< G. wasser, 
water, -I- mann, man. Cf. E. dial, wassel-man, 
a scarecrow. Cf. water man.l A male sea-mon- 
ster of human form ; a sort of merman. 

The griesly Waseerman, that makes his game 
The flying ships with swiftnes to pursew. 

Spemer, F. Q., II. xil. 24. 

wasshef, V. An old spelling of wash. 

WMt^ (wost). Bee was. 

Wast^t, An obsolete spelling of waist. 

wastaole (was'ta-bl), a. [< wasted -f -a6/c.] 1 . 
Liable to waste*.’ 


For kle that is newe is waetable with-owten dowt. 

Babeee Book (E. K T. S.), p. 129. 

2t. Wasteful. 

For much of this c)iaffare that is wastable 
Might be forborne for dere and deceiuable. 

UakluyVe Voyagee, 1. 198. 


wastage (was't&J), n, [< wasted + -age,'] Loss 
by use, wear, deeay, leakage, etc. ; waste. 

The manufacture of it [shell money] was large and con- 
ataut, to replace the continual wastage which was caused 
by the sacriflee of so much upon the death of wealthy men, 
aad by the propitiatory sacrifloes performed by many 
tribes, especially those of the Coast Range. 

Pop, Sei, Mo., XXVIII. 801. 


There is a subtlety which here in Home 
Men look for in blind wastage of their lives, 

Not knowing where to seek it 

Harper s Mag., LXXyill. 17a 
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WUSte^ (w&st), a, [Ponnerly also wast; < ME. 
w^t, waast, < OF. wast, gua8t,gast, gaste, waste 
(faire wast, make waste), < L. vastus, waste, 
desolate, vast: see voAt. The word was con- 
fused with the ult. related early ME, west^, < 
AS. wmte = OS. wosti = OFries. waste = OHG. 
wuosti, MHG. wuesti, G. wiist, waste, desolate: 
see wasted, n.] 1. Desert; desolate; unin- 

habited. 

So wide a forest and so uuste as this, 

Nor famous Ardeyn, nor fowle Arlo, is. 

Spenser, Astrophel, 1. 95. 
He found him in a desert laud, and in the waste howl- 
ing wildeniess. Dent, xxxli. 10. 

Far in the tvaste Soudan. 

Tennysm, Epitaph on General Gordon. 

2. In a state of desolation and decay; ruined; 
ruinous; blank; cheerless; dismal; dreary. 
Certayne old rmst mid broken howoses. 

Berners, tr. of Fruissart's Chron., I. oclxix. 
I will make thee [Jerusalem] wa>ste, and a reproach 
among the nations that are round al>out tliee. 

Ezek. v. 14. 

8. Unused; untilled; unproductive. 

It had layne woMt two hundred yeares. 

Coryat, (Crudities, I. lf»9. 
Almost one-fonrth of the cultivaldo land of a country 
which was held to be over-populated was lying waste. 

W. S. Oregg, Irish Illst. for Eng. Readers, p. 145. 

4. Rejected as unfit for use, or spoil eil in the 
using; refuse; hence, of little or no value; 
useless: as, waste paper; waste materials. — 
6t. Idle; empty; vain; of no value or signifi- 
cance. 

Where is oure seiuely soiie? 

1 irowe oure wittis bo tmste as wynde. 

York Plays, p. 157. 
He hath iiiaad mi covenant wast. Wyclif, Geii. xvlL 14. 
Ills waste wordes rotoumd to him in vainc. 

Spenser, V. Q., 1. 1. 42. 

6. Exuberant; over-abundant; hence, super- 
fluous; useless. 

strangled with her waste fertility. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 729. 

7t. Wasteful; prodigal; profuse. 

My waast exponsis y wole with-drawo ; 

Now, oortis, waast weel callid the! \w, 

For thei were spent my boost to blowe, 

My name to Itero botho on londe A see. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 179. 

To lay waste. Bee fa;/].— Waste-steam pipe, in n 

steam-engine, a pipe for convoying away the steam that 
escapes through the safety-valve, 
waste^ (wast), n, [< ME. waste, < OP. 7vast, a 
waste, guast, gast, 7uist, waste, devastation ; cf . 
MHG. 7va8te, a desert; fonng confused with 
early ME. tvesfe, < AS. westen = OB. wOstmi = 
OH(i. WHosU, MIIG. wveste, G. wiiste, a waste, 
desert : see wasted, a.] 1. A wild, uninhabited, 
or desolate place or region; a desert; a wilder- 
ness. 

The world's great waste, the ocean. 

Waller, To my Lord Prt)te(itor. 
No other ot)Juct breaks 
The Tmste but one dwarf tree. 

Shelley, Julian and Maddnlo. 
A droary waste, exhibiting scarcely ii vestige of civiliza- 
tion. Prescott, Fertl. and Isa., I. 

[The Barbary BtatosworeJ bounded . . . on the bouUj by 
the vast, indeflnite, sandy, flinty wastes of Sahara. 

Sumner, Orations, I. 205. 
Fancy flutters over these vague wastes hke a butterfly 
blown out to sea, and finds no foutliold. 

Lou^ell, Harvard Anniversary. 

2. Untillod or uncultivated ground; a tract of 
land not in a state of cultivation, and produ- 
cing little or no herbage or wood. 

One small gate that open’d on the Tvaste. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. In coal-mining, gob; also, the fine coal made 
in mining and preparing coal for the market ; 
culm; coal-<lirt; dirt: in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite region, used to signify both the mine- 
waste (or (joal left in the mine in pillars, etc.) 
and the breaker waste. — 4. Gradual loss, dimi- 
nution, or decay, as in bulk, substance, strength, 
or value, froni continued use, wear, disease, 
etc. : as, waste of tissue ; waste of energy. 

Beauty's waste hath in the world nn end. 

Shak., Bonnets, ix. 

Were Life uniform in its rate, . . . repair and waste of 
all organs, including nervous organs, would have to keep 
an approximately even pace, one with the other. 

H. Spsiuser, Frlii. of Psychol., § 37. 

5. Consumption; decline; a pining away. 

There ’s many a one as works in a carding-room who 
falls into a waste, coughing and spitting blood, because 
they're Just poisoned by the fluff. 

Mrs. OaskeU, North and South, xiil. 

6. Broken, spoiled, useless, or superfluous ma- 
terial; stuff that is left over, or that is unfitted 
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or cannot readily be utilised for the purpose 
for which it was intended ; overplus, useless, 
or rejected material ; refuse, as the overflow 
water from a dam or reservoir, broken or 
spoiled castings in a foundry, paper scraps In 
a printing-office or bindery, or shreds of yam 
in a cotton- or woolen-mill. 

What is called In typographical language the wasts of 
works printed at the Academy is seldom or never pre- 
lerfod, as it ought to be. 

liev. W. Tooke (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 480X 

*'I don’t know how it il[^8ir,”Baid one collector, . . . 

**I can’t make it out, but paper gets scarcer or else I'm 
out of luck. Just at this time my family and mo really 
couldn't live on my waste if we had to depend entirely 
upon it." 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 11. 

7. Rubbish; trash; nonsense. 

Why fader, in faith, are yo so fer trouhlet 

At his wordys of tPoMe, & his wit febill? 

Destruction qf Troy (B. E. T. 8.), L 2646. 

8. A weir or sluice for carrying off the over- 
flow from a dam, reservoir, or canal. — 9. A 
waste-pipe, or any contrivance for allowing 
waste matter or surplus water, steam, etc., to 
escape. 

If more than one basin is fixed upon the saineirmrfe, the 
size should be proportionately increased. 

S. S. nellyer, The Plumber, p. 47. 

10. Unnecessary or useless expenditure: as, 
waste of time, labor, or money. 

Ho to order and dispende the same that no waste or vn- 
profliablo excesse be made. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 227. 

Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and other 
speeches of reference to the person, are great ufostes of 
time. Bacon, Dispatch (ed. 1887). 

11. A superfluity. 

We’ll girt them with an ample waste of love. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., I. L 

12. In law, anything suffered by a tenant in 
the nature of permanent injury to the inheri- 
tance, not occasioned by the act of God or a 
public enemy ; the result of any act or omission 
by the tenant of a particular estate by which 
the estate of the remainder-man or reversioner 

is rendered less valuable Cotton waste. See cot- 

lon-tmste.- Equitable waste, injuries to tlie inheritanoe 
which fall shoit of waste as defined by the common law, 
but which a court of equity will treat as equivalent to 
waste.- Impeachment of waste. See impeachment.— 
In wastet, in vain. 

Ich hauo wrouxt a1 in wast ac i nel na more. 

WUliam of Palerne (E. E. 1’. 8.), 1. 718. 

Thir wise wordls ware noght wroght in Tvaste, 

To waiTe and wende away als wynde. 

York Plays, p, 95. 

PermiBBlve waste, waste hy omission to prevent it.— 
Tanners’ waste. See tanner^. To run to waste, to 
become exhausted, useless, or spoiled, as from want of 
pr(»per judgment, management, eare, or skill ; become lost 
for any useful piiriKwe. 

Alas I uiir young affections run to Tvaste, 

Or water but the desert. 

Byron, Chihle Harold, iv. 120. 

Voluntary waste. Hoe vofunfary.— Waste-plokins 
machine, a machine for shredding waste fabric into shod- 
dy ; a rug-picker.— Waster waste. Hee the quotation un- 
der waster \, n., 4 (5).B3Byn. 6. lief use. Damage, etc. See 
loss. 

waste! (wilHt), V.; pret. and pp. wasted, ppr. 
7oasUng. [< ME. wasten, waasten, < OF. waster, 
gTiaster, gaster, F. gdter, waHic (= Pr. gastar, 
gtiastar = Bi). Pg. gastar = It. guastarc, < MHG. 
wasten, lay waste), < L. waste, devastate, 

< vastus, waste, desert.: sec tcasUi^, a., and cf. 
vastate, devastate. Cf. G. tvustf n, lay waste.] 

1, trans, 1, To lay waste; devastate; destroy; 
ruin. 

For-thI wigtli with werre I wasted alio hire londes, 

A brouxt hire at swiche bale that ache mercy craned. 

WUliam of Palerne (E. E. T. H.X 1. 4587. 

And at the Fote of this IPMfi was somtyme a godo Cytee 
of CriBieiie Men, that Men eloped Caypfuis, For Cayphas 
first founded It ; but it is now ullo imsted. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 81. 

Bathy sent Cadan to pursue the King into Hulauonla, 
still fleeing before him, who wasted Bosun, Heruia, and 
Bulgai'ia. Purchas, IMlgrimuge, p. 406. 

He more wasted the Britalns then any Haxon King be- 
fore him. MUton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

2. In law, to damage, injure, or impair, as an 
estate, voluntarily, or by allowing the build- 
ings, fences, etc., to fall into decay. — 3. To 
diminish or reduce in bulk, substance, strength, 
value, or the like, as by continued use, wear, 
loss, decay, or disease ; consume or wear away; 
use up; spend. 

Would ho were wasted, marrow, bones, and all I 

Shak., 8 Hen. VT., iii. 2. 126. 

The span of time 
Doth waste us to our graves. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, Iv. 8. 

My heart is wasted with my woe. Tennyson, Oilana. 



waste 

^^That forcerewy my brother's wife," cried Elchord, 
“and others with her —see how they have toasted my body 
by their sorcery and witchcraft ! " And, as he spoke, he 
bared his left arm and showed it to the council, shrunk 
and withered. </. Oairdn^, Bichard III., ii. 

4. To expend without adea uate return ; apend 
useleasly, vainly, or foolisnly : employ or use 
lavishly, prodigally, iraproviaently, or care- 
lessly; squander; throwaway. 

Thof sidle ffadlynges be grevede, it greves me bot lyttille ! 
Thay wyne no wirohipe of me, bot wattyn theire takle ! 

JIforte Arthure (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 2444. 

Mary, to testify the largeness of her affection, seemed 
to toaste away a g^t upon him. 

Jlookert Eooles. Polity, vll. 22. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 

Shak., Kich. 11., v. 6. 49. 

Waste the solitary day 
In plucking from yon fen the reed, 

And watching it float down the Tweed. 

Scott, Marniion, i., Int 

So much fluency and self’ possession should nut be wasted 
entirely on private occasions. 

George Eli-ot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 2. 

I that have wasted here health, wealth, and time, 

And talents, 1 — you know it 1 will not boast; 
Dismiss me. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

To waste time. 8ee timei . — Wasted off, noting a stone 
of which the surfaces have been evened l)y the use of a 
pick or point. See wasting. 2. - Byn. 1. To ravage, pillage, 
plunder, strip.— 4. To dissiiiate, fritter away. 

n. intrann. To be conHumed or grow gradu- 
ally lesH in bulk, Hubstanoe, strength, value, or 
the like; wear or nine away; decay or diminish 
gradually ; dwindle. 

Man dleth, and wasteth away. Job xiv. 10. 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Dio because a woman *s fair? 

Wither, The Shepherd's Besolutlon. 

1 will not argue the matter. Time ‘wastes too fast. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 8. 

Wa8te'‘^t, tfi. An old spelling of waist. 

Wasto^ (wast), V. t.\ pret. and pp. wasted, ppr. 
wasting. [Cf. waster^, a cudgm.] To cudgel. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

waste-basket (wast 'bhs^ket ), n . A basket used 
to receive reject ed papers, useless scraps of pa- 
per, and other waste material. 

waste-board (wast'bdrd), n. Bame as wash- 
hoard, 2. 

waste-book (wast'bfik), n. A day-book. Boe 
hookJccepina. 

Waste-cara (wast'kftrd), w. A machine for 
working up and carding the waste, fluff, etc., 
wliich collect on the floor of a factory. E. U. 
Knight. 

waste-duster (wastMiis'^tAr), n. A machine for 
cleansing factory-waste. It consists of a scries of 
heaters which rotate above a wire grating in which tlio 
waste la I'etained, while tiio dust and impurities fall 
through. E. U. Knight. 

wasteful (wast'ful), a. [< wasted -h -/«/,] 1, 
Destructive; devastating; wasting. 

His gash'd stiibs look'd like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s waste/ul entrance. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 8. 120. 
See, witl) wliat heat these dogs of iiell advance 
To waste and havoc yonder world, whicli 1 
Hu fair and g<jod created, and liad still 
Kept in that state, iiad not the foliy of man 
Let in these wasteful furies. Milton, P. L., x. 020. 

2. Producing or involving waste; occasioning 
serious loso or damage ; ruinous. 

With tuper-ligiit 

To seek the beautiMms eye of lienven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 16. 

These days of high prices and unsteful taxation. 

Lowed, Among m> Books, 2d ser., p. 277. 

Worn 

From UHMttful living. 

Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 

8. Extravagant or lavish ; profuse to excess ; 
prodigal ; squandpring : as, a wasUf'id person. 
How has kind Heaven adorned the happy land, 

And scattered blessings with a wasteful naml ! 

Addison, l.etter from Italy. 
Four summers coined their golden light in leaves, 
Four wasteful autumns flung them U> the gale. 

O. W. Holmes, For the Oommemuration Services, Cam 
[hridge, July 21, 1869. 

4t. Uu inhabited; desolate; waste. 

In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd. 

Spenser, F. Q.. I. iii. 8. 
ax Byn. 2 and 3. Thriftless, untlirlfty.— 3. Lavish, Pro* 
fwse, etc. See extravagant. 

wasteftlllT (wast'fdl-i), adt\ In a wasteful 
manner ; lavishly ; prodigally. 

Her lavish hand is wastefuUy profuse. 

L^den, Aureugiebe, ill. 1. 

wastefulness (wast'ftd-ues), a. The state or 
character of being wasteful ; lavisbness ; prodi- 
gality. 
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Those by their riot and waMsfiUnsm be bnrMnU ko a 
commomweale. HoUandt tr. of jnatarcb, p» 176. 

waste-gate (wast'gat), n. A gate for letting 
the water of a dam or pond pass off. 

waste-goodt (wast'gUd), n. [< wasted + obj. 
good.^ A prodigal ; a spendthrift. 

A young hoyre, or cockney, that is his mothers darling, 
if hce haue playde the waste-good at the Inues of the 
('ourt, . . . fallea in a quarrelling humor with his lor* 

. tune, because she made him not king of the Indies. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 18. 

wastelt (was'tel), n. [< ME. wastelf < OF. 
wasiel, gastel, gasteau^ a cake, bread, pastry, 
P. gdieau (Wall, wastiau) (Picard wastel = Pr. 
gastal)f a cake, < MHO. wastelf a cake.] 1. A 
cake. 

Tliow hast no good grounde to gete the with a toasUd, 
But if It were vlth thl tonge or ellis with thi two hundes. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 293. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a round 
cake. 

wastel-breadt (was 'tel -bred), n. The finest 
ouality of white bread; bread made of the finest 
nour. 

Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With rotted flesh, or milk, and wastel-hreed. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 147. 

Mysie was a dark-eyed laugliter-loving weucb, with 
ohcrry-clieeks, and a skin as white as her father’s finest 
bolted flour, out of which was made the Abbot’s own 
wastel-bread. Scott, Monastery, xiii. 

wastel-caket (was'tol-kak), n. Bame as wastel. 
Scott. 

wasteless (wast'les), <?. l< wasted •¥ -less. That 
cannot be wasted, consumed, or exhausted; in- 
exhaustible. 

Tliose i>owers above, . . . 

That from their wasteless treasures heap rewards. 

May, The Heir, iv. 

wastent (was'ten), n. [< ME. wasUnCf wasieyn, 
< OF. wastinc, guastiney waste, desert (cf. AS. 
westen = 08. wostun = OHO. wuostiy a desert, 
waste, wilderness) : see wasted , A waste; a 
desert. 

A godc man and rygt certeyn 
Dwelled besyde that wasieyn. 

Mk Ilarl. 1701, 1. 12. (Hallimll) 
She, of nought aifrayd, 

Through woods and wastnes wide him daily sought. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. iii. 8. 

wasteness (wast'nes), n. The state of being 
waste or desolate ; desolation. 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and dis* 
tross, a day of wasteness. Zeph. 1. 16. 

waste-pallet (wast'paPet), n. Beepallet^y 5. 

waste-picker (wast^pik^^r), n. Same as rag- 
picker , 1. 

waste-pipe (wast'pip), «. A pipe for conveying 
away waste water, etc. ; an overflow-pipe. Bee 
waste-steam pipVy under wasted, a. 

waste-preventer (wast'pre-ven^t6r), n. In 
plumbingy a device for controlling the supply 
and flow of a water-tank. It combines an outlet* 
valve and a ball-valve on Hie inlet-pipe— a single lever 
operated by a chain so controlling botli valves that no 
more water enters the tank than is drawn out. 

waster^ (was't^r), n. [< ME. wastonr, wastor, 
wastoure, wastomcy < OF. wastour, wastur, gas- 
tcor, gasimir, gasteur, a waster, < wasteTy waste : 
see wasted y r.J 1. One who or that which 
wastes, squanders, or consumes extravagantly 
or uselessly ; a prodigal ; a squanderer. 

A chldestere or imstour ot thy good. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 291. 

He also that is slothful in his work is brother to him 
that is a great uwder. Prov. xviii. 9. 

He left a vast estate to his son, Francis (I thirike ten 
thousand pounds per annum) ; he lived like a hog, but bis 
soiiiie John was a great tvaster. 

Aubrey, Lives (John Pophani). 

Ye will think I am turned waster, for I wear clean hose 
and shoou every day. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxviil. 

2t. A lawless, thieving vagabond* 

The statute of Edw. III. (an. reg. 6, c. xiv.) specifies 
“divers manslaughters, felonies, and robberies done by 
that bo called Koberdesmen, If a«teuri^ and Draw- 
ee. " Note to Piers Plowman (C), 1. 4.6. 

3. An excrescence in the snuff of a candle 
which causes it to waste: otherwise called a 
thief.’— That which is wasted or spoiled; an 
article damaged or spoiled in course of making. 
Specifically In the industrial arts, a vessel or other 
object badly oast, badly fired, or in any way defective or 
useless, or fit only to be remelted. 

Had I not taken these j^cantions, which some are apt 
to tliink too much tronblC I should have had many a 
waster. O. Ede, in Camptn’s Mech. Engineering, p. 865. 

(6) jif. Tin'-plates (aheet-hron tinned) deficient In ' weight, 
or otherwise inferior In quality, and which are sorted out 
from the “prlmea" They are used for various purposes 
which do not require the best quality of atook. 



tase of the theets thus thrown out (as balnff 
iiwuaM menders or returns, and am sent baok formpair 
to thetbadMMse; others are called woiteri^ for which fnme 
is always a rnmlnt at a redaction in price ; the worst are 
called waster wwMo^ uni are used up for cases or sent away 
to Birminghanu IT* JL ffl ew er . Hist of Tin, p. 178. 

wanter^ (was't^r), v, t. {< itj To 

waste; squander. Oolt TScotoh.] 

waster*^! (was'tdr), n. [Origin obsenre; dC. 
wasted y and dial. wastlCy a twig.] 1. A wooden 
sword formerly used for practice by the com- 
mon people. 

As with wooden twisters men learn to play at the sharp, 
so practice in times of peace makes ready for the time of 
war. Rev. T. Adams, Works, L 42. 

2. Same as leister. [Scotch.] 

This chase, in which the fish is pursued and struck with 
barbed spears, or a sort of long-shafted trident called a 
waster, is much practised at the mouth of the Esk, and in 
the other salmon rivers of Scotland. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxvL 

To play at wasterst, to practise fencing; fence with 
cudgels or with wooden or blunt swords. 

Thou'rt a craven, I warrant thee ; thou would’stbe loth 
to play half a dosen venies at wasters with a good fellow 
for a broken head. Beau, and FI., Fhllaster, iv. 8. 

They thatpZaj/ at wasters exercise themselves by a few 
cudgels how to avoid an enemy's blows. 

Burton, Anat ot Mel., p. 876. 

wasternt, [ME., var. of wasten, after wil- 
dcra.] A waste or desert place. 

Ffore wolves, and whilde sywniie, and wykkyde bestez, 
Walkede in that wastemne, wathes to seclie. 

Morte Arthure (E. £. T. S.), 1. 2984. 

wastenTi a^^d a. Bee wastry, 

wastetnriftt (wast'thrift), n. [< wasted + obj. 
thrifW] A spendthrift. 

Thou art a wastethrift, and art run away from thy mas- 
ter that loved thee well. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 4. 

A wastethrift, a common surfelter, and, to conclude, a 
beggar. Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, 11. 1. 

waste-trap (wast'trap), n. A trap so devised 
as to allow surplus water to escape without 
permitting air to pass up in the opposite di- 
rection. E.sH. Knight. 

wasteway (wast'wa), n. A passage for waste 
water. 

waste-weir (wast'wer), n. A out made through 
the side of a canal, reservoir, etc., for carrying 
off surplus water. 

waste-well (wast'wel), w. Bee ahsorhing-welly 
uudor absorb. 

wasting (was'ting), n. [< ME. wastynge; ver- 
bal n. of wasted y v.] 1. In med.y atrophy. — 

2. In stone-mttingy the process or operation of 
chipping off fragments from a blo^ of stone 
with a pick or point, for the purpose of redu- 
cing the faces to an approximately plane sur- 
face. Stone so worked is said to be wasted off. 
Compare clowring. 

wasting (was'ting), p. a. 1. Laying waste; 
devastating ; despoiling. 

No time seems more likely for either than the time 
which followed the wasting expedition of Tutilas which 
Prokopios records. £. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 846. 

2. Gradually reducing the bodily plumpness 
and strength; enfeebling; emaciating: as, a 
wasting disease .— Wasting palsy. Same as progres- 
sive muscular atrophy (which see, under nro^emee). 

wastingly (was' ting -li), adv. Lavishly; ex- 
travagantly. 

Not to cause the trouble of makiim breviates by writing 
too riotous and wastingly. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

wastort, wastourt, n. Middle English forms of 
waster^. 

wastrel ( was ' trel), n. [Formerly also wastorel ; 
< wasted -b -er + -el (adj. termination as in gan- 
grely etc. ), or < waster^ 4- -el,'\ 1 . Anything cast 
away as spoiled in the making, or bad ; waste ; 
refuse. — 2. Anything allowed to run to waste. 
Specifically —(a) Waste land; a common. Carew, Sur- 
vc(y of ComwiUl, fol. 18. (6) A neglected child ; a street 
Arab. 

The veriest waifs and wastrels of society. 

Huadey, Tech. Education. 

3. A profligate. [Prov. Eng,] 

wastry, wastery (was'tri, wfis't6r-i), n. [Also 
waatrie; < waat^ + -ty (see -cry).] Wasteful- 
ness ; prodigality. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

wast^, wastry (wfts'tri, was't^r-i), a. Waste- 
ful; improvident. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

The pope and his tMurfrys workers . . . werenof/itliorB, 
but cruoi robbers and destroyers. 

Bp. Bale, Select Works (Parker Soc.), p. 188. 

wasty (was'ti), a. [< wasted + -yi.] Kesem- 
bling cotton-waste. 

The wool becomes inipoverlsbed on account of the heat 
and dust, and is very tender, with a dry, wasty top. 

U. 3. Cons. Rep,, Na bli. (1S86X P* 
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wttVt (wot)y t An obsolete or dialeotal form 
^ewitK 

(wilt), a, [A Seotch form of wet^,'] 1. 
Wet.— 2. Addicted to drinki^; droughty. 

(wot), n. [Early mod. E. watte; a cor- 
ruption of Walt, abbr. of Walter, Cf. Watt and 
Watte, as surnames.] An old familiar name for 
a bare. 

1 wold my master were a watt 
& my boke a wyld Catt, 

& a brase of grehowmUs in his toppe. 

I wold be glade for to se that ! 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 404. 
Thus, once concluded, out the teasers run, 

And in full cry and speed, till Wat’s undone. 

B, Fleteher’a Epigrams, p. 189. (Nares,) 
And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch. . . . 

By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on his hinder 1^ with listening ear. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 697. 

wat^, w. [Perhaps a var. of wight^,'\ A follow. 
Ffor be my thryfte I dare sweryn at this seyl, 
ge xal fynde hym a strawnge vfott t 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 294. 

wat^, u. A dialectal form of wote for whote, a 
variant of hot^, 

wat® (wot), adv. [Origin obscure; prob. for 
what,'] Certainly; indeed. [Prov. Eng.] 

watap^atapeh (wot'ap, wor a-pe), n, [Amor, 
lud. J The long slender roots of the white spruce, 
Picea alba, which are used by canoe-makers in 
northwestern North America for binding toge- 
ther the strips of birch-bark. 

watch (woch), n, [< ME. wacche, weechc, < AS. 
wsecce, watch, watching, < waean, wake: see 
wake'^.] If. The state of being awake; wake- 
fulness. 

To lie in watch there and (o think on him. 

Shak,, Cyiubellne, iii. 4. 43. 

2. A keeping awake for the purpose of attend- 
ing, guarding, or preserving ; attendance with- 
out sleep; preservative or preventive vigilance; 
vigil. 

Travellers always lie in the boat, and keep a watch to 
defend themselves against any attack. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, I. 70. 

We were told to keep good watch here all night, that 
there were troops of mbbers on the easi-side of the water 
who had lately plundered some boats. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 84. 

3. A wake. See wake^, n,, 2. 

Oon cresset ... to be born biforn the Baillies of the 
seid cite [Worcester], in the Vigllle of the natiuiteof Seynt 
John Baptiste, at the comyn Wacche of the seid cite; and 
the wardeyuB of the seid crafte, and alle the hole crafte, 
shallen wayie vpuon the seid Baillies in the seid Vigille, 
at the seid Wacche, in tlier best arraye haitiosid. 

English Gilds (E, E. T. H.X p. 408. 

4. Close, constant observation; vigilant atten- 
tion; careful, continued notice; supervision; 
vigilance; outlook : as, to be on the watch. 

When 1 had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way with more advised watch, 

To And the other forth. Shak., M. of Y., 1. 1. 142. 

There [the trout] lies at the teafcA fur any fly or minnow 
that comes near to him. 

7. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 76. 

Nor could she otherwise account for the Judge’s quios- 
cent mood than by supposing him craftily on the watch, 
while Clifford developed these symptoms of a distracted 
mind. Uawthome, Seven Gables, xvi. 

6. A person, or number of persons, whoso duty 
it is to watch over the persons, property, or in- 
terests of others; a watchman, or body of 
watchmen; a sentinel; a sentry; guard. 

Such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 8. 8. 

Home in a coach, round by the Wall, where we met so 
many stops by the Watches that it cost us much time and 
some trouble, and more money, to every Waich, to them 
to drink. Pepys, Diary, III. 410. 

6. The period of time during which one person 
or body of persons watch or stand sentinel, or 
the time from one relief of sentinels to another; 
hence, a division of the night, when the pre- 
cautionary setting of a waten is most generally 
necessary; period of time; hour. The Jews, like 
the Greeks and Romans, divided the night Into military 
watches instead of hours, each watch representing the 
period for which each separate body of sentinels remained 
on duty. The proper Jewish reckoning recognised only 
three such watches: the first (lasting from sunset till 
about 10 p. M.X the second or middle watch (10 P. M. to 
2 A. u.\ and the third, or morning watch (from 2 A. M. till 
sunrife). After the establishment of the Roman power 
they were increased to four, which were named as first, 
second, etc., or by the terms seen, midnight, coek-erowing, 
and morning, these terminating respectively at 0 P. M., 
midnight, 8 a. m., and 6 a. x. 

7. Naut. : (a) The period of time occupied by 
each part of a ship’s crew alternately while on 
duty. The iMriod of time called a watch is four hours, 
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watch-clock 


the Kckoniug beginning at noon or midnight. Between 
4 and 8 P. x. the time is divided into two short watches, or 
dM’Watehes. in oi-der to prevent the constant recurrence 
of duty to the same portion of the crew during the same 
hours. Thus, the period from 12 to 4 P. X. is called the 
aftemooti watch, from 4 to 6 the first dog-wateh, from 
6 to 8 the second dog-watch, from 8 to 12 the first night 
watef^ from midnight to 4 a. x. the middle watch, from 4 
to 8 the morning watch, anil from 8 to 12 noon the forenoon 
watch. When this alternation of watches is kept np dur- 
ing the 24 hours, it is termed having watch and watch, in 
distinction from keeping all hands at work during one or 
more watches. 

After 2. or 3. watches more we were in 24. fadoms. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 112. 

(b) A certain part of the officers and crew of a 
vessel who together attend to working her for 
an allotted time. The crew of every vessel while at 
sea is generally divided into two parts: the starboard 
watch, which in the merchant service is the captain’s watch, 
and is often commanded by the second mate ; and the pwrt 
or larboard watch, which in the merchant seiTice is com- 
manded by the chief mate. In the British and United 
States naides these watches are commanded by the lleti- 
tenants successively. The anchor-watch is a small watch 
composed of one or two men appointed to look aher the 
ship while at anchor or in port. 

8. Anything by whicn tho progress of time is 
perceived and measured, (at) a candle marked out 
into sections, each of which retiuired a certain time to 
burn. 

Fill me a bowl of wine. Give me a watch. 

Shak., Rich. HI., v. 3. 03. 
(b) A small portalile timepiece or timekeeper that may 
be worn on the person, operated by power stored in acoiled 
spring, and capable of keeping time wlien hold in any iK>si- 
tlon. Watches were invented at Nuremberg al>out tlie be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and for a long time tiie 
wearing of a watch was considered in some degree a mark 
or proof of gentility. Thus Malvolio remarks in anticipa- 
tion of his great fortune : 

I frown the while ; and perchance wind up my tmteh, or 
play with my —some rich Jewel. Shak., T. N., 11. r>. (Mi. 


The Ueutenuit to-night watches on the court of guard. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 219. 
4. To look forward with expectatiou ; be ex- 
pectant; seek opportunity; wait. — 6. To act 
as attendant or nurse on the sick by night; 
remain awake to give attendance, assistance, 
or the like : as, to watch with a patient in a 
fever. — 6. To float on the surface of the water: 
said of a buoy.— To watch over, to be cautiously ol>- 
servant of; inspect; superintend and guard from error 
and danger; keep guard over. 

WaUh over thyself, counsel thyself, judge thyself im- 
partially. Jer. Taylor, 

There is abundant cause to think that every town in 
which the Lord Jesus Christ is worshipped hath an angel 
to watch over it. C. Mather, Mag. (juris.. Hist Boston. 

n. trans. 1. To look with close attention at 
or on ; keep carefully and constantly in view or 
supervision; keep a sharp lookout on or for: 
observe, notice, or regard with vigilance and 
care ; keep an eye upon. 

Lie not a night from home ; watch me like Argns. 

Shak., M. of V., v, 1. 280. 

They are singled out, and all opportunities watched 
against them. Bacon, Political Fables, 1., Expl. 

When Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world 
was attentively watching the progress of an event which 
soon added great strength to the Opposition. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

2. To have in keeping; tend ; guard ; take care 
of. 

Flaming ministers to imtch and tend 
'I'heir earthy charge. Melton, P. L., lx. 166. 

Lord Brampton, (Charges? For what? 

Satile. First, ’i'wenty Guineas to my Lady's Woman for 
notice of your Death (a Foe I’ve before now known the 
Widow herself go halfs in), but no matter for that. In the 
next place, 'I'en Pounds for watching you all your long Fit 
of Sickness lust Winter. Steele, Grief A-la-Mode,Ti. 1. 


The new contrivance of applying precious stones to 
watches 1 had the good fortune to see when Mr. Facio, 
tho inventor, and an ingenious man, and Mr. Debuufre, 
tho workman, presented their watches, to have the ap- 
probation of the Royal Society. 

W. Derham (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 173). 

A friend of mine had a watch given him when he was 
a lioy, a ‘‘bull’s eye,” with a loose silver case that came 
off like an oyster-shell from Its contents; you know them 

— the cases that you hang on your tl)uml>, wliile tho core, 

or the real watch, lies in your hand as naked as a peeled 
apple. 0. W. Holmes, Professor, li. 

9. pi. A name of the trumpotU'af, Sarracenia 
flava^ probably alluding to tho resemblance 
of tho flowers to watches. — 10. In pottery, a 
trial piece of olav so placed in a kiln that it can 
be readily withdrawn to enable the workni(*n 
to judge by its appearance of the heat of tho 
fire and the condition of the ware remaining in 
the saggars. — 11. In hawking, a company or 
flight, as of nightingales.- Beat of a wat(ffi. See 
— Duplex watch, U watch having two sets of tectli 
upon the rnn of its escapement- wheel.— Officer Of the 
watch, watch-officer.- Paddy's Watch. Bainensjuad- 
dy whack, 3.- Parish watch. See parwA.— The Black 
Watch, a Honii-mllitary organisation in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in the early jiart of the eighteenth century. From 
this a regiment of the British army was afterward formed, 
and the naine was ultimately given to the 42d and 73d 
regiments, wliieh are now the Ist and 2d Battalions of 
tho Black Watch or Royal Highlaiidors.— To muster the 
watch. See muster.— To Stand a WatCh. See stand. 

— Watch and ward, the old custom of watching liy 
night and by day in towns and cities. English writers up 
to the seventeenth century recognize a distinction l>etween 
watch and ward, the former being used to signify a watcli- 
ing and guarding by night, and the latter a watcliing, 
guarding, and protecting by day. Hence, when the terms 
were used in combination, especially in the phrase to 
keep watch and umrd, they implied a continuous and un- 
interrupted watching and guarding, constant vigilance 
and protection liy night and by day. 

It ys tho Strongest towno of walls, towers, Bui works, 
waches and wardes that ever I saw In all my lyff. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. 'rravell, p. 16. 

I sawe at the towiie of Braxima ul the artlllerie brought 
together to y«' gates of your house ; I saw uutch and warde 
kept round almut your lodging. 

Gueoara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 246. 

watch (woch), V. [< ME. wacchen, wevchen, < 
AH. wmcean, watch, wake : nee wake'^, v., and cf. 
watch, n.] 1. intrans. 1. To be awake; be or 
continue without sleep ; keep vigil. 

But If iiecessitie eonipell you to u'atch longer then ordl- 
narv. then be sure to augment yuiir sleepe the next morn- 
ing. ’ Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 262. 

As soon 08 I am dead. 

Come all and watch one night about my hearse. 

Beau, and PH., Maid's Tragedy, il. 1. 

2. To be attentive, circumspect, or vigilant; be 
closely observant ; notice carefully ; give heed. 


Paris watch’d the Hocks In the groves of Ido. Broome. 
3. To look for; wait for. 

Wo will stand and watch your pleasure. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 249. 

4t. To take or del ect by lying in wait ; surprise. 

Nay, do not tly ; 1 think we have watch'd you now. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 6. 107. 

6. li\ falconry, to keep aw'ake ; ket'p from sleep, 
as a liawk, for the purpose of exhausting an(i 
taming it. 

My lord shall never rest ; 

I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience. 

Shak., Othello, 111. 8. 28. 

watch-bellt (woch'bel), n. 1. An alarm-bell. 

'i'hey [Russian travelers J report that tho Land of Mugalla 
reai'hes from Boghar to the north sea, and hath many 
Castles built of Stone four-sciuare, with Towers at the 
Corners cover'd with glozodTlles ; and on theUates Alarum 
Bolls, or Watch-Bells, twenty pound weight of Metal. 

Milton, Hist. Mosoovia, ill. 

2. The bell wliich is struck every half-hour on 
board ship to mark the time. Now called 
bell. 

watch-bill (woch'bil), n. A list of the officers 
and crew of a sliip, as dividiMl into watches, to- 
gether with the several stations to which the 
men respectively belong. 

watch-blrtht(woeh'b(*rth), w. [< watch, r., + 
obj. birth.] A midwife. [Hare.] 

Tir otornnll Watch-births of thy sacrod Wit. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Builas’s Weeks, 11., The Magnihconce. 

watch-box (woch'boks), n. A sentry-box, 

watch-candle (woch 'kangdi), n. Same as 
wa tch ing-candle. 

Wore it not lietter for a man In a fair room to set up one 
great light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to go 
about with a small watch candle inti* every corner? 

Bactm, Advancement of Learning, i. 46. 

watchcase (woch'kas), «. 1. The outer case 
for a watch. Formerly it was often a hinged cover or 
box fitted closely over iho waicb projxir, and liaving open- 
ings through which tho dial appeared and the stem or 
ring projected. In modern watclics this feature is gen- 
erally absent, and the watchcase is the metal cover, usual- 
ly of gold or silver, which incloses I be works. 

We now never sec watch-cases made of other materials 
than the precious inetulH, or imitations thereof ; hut then 
[reign of Queen Anne] beautiful cases were made of sha- 
green of various colours, or tortoiseshell inlaid or studded 
with gold. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 169. 
2. Bamo as watch-pocket. — 3f. A sentry-box. 
[Rare.] 

0 thou dull god [sleep], why Best iliou with the vile 

III loathsome beds, and Icavest the kingly couch 

A watch-case, or a common 'lanim-hell? 

Shak., 2 Hen. TV., ill. 1. 17. 


Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 

Mat xxvi. 41. 


Rooks, watching doubtfully as you pais iii the distance, 
ise into the air if you stm. 

H. Spencer, Prin, of Bociol.. 1 62. 


8. To act as a watchman, guard, sentinel, or 
the like ; keep watch. 


watchcase-cutter (woeh'kas-kut^^'r), n. A 
machiue for cutting hingo-recesses in wateh- 
caHcs. E. IT. Knight, 

watch-clock (woch'klok), n. If. An alarum. 
Powrfnll Need (Arts ancient Dame and Keeper, 
The early watch-clock of tho sloathfnll sieger). 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartus's Weeks, ii., The Bandy-CrafU. 



watdiHslcKd: 

2. A timepiece used as a time-detector or time- 
reporter for a watchman, it is made in manyfonns. 
One kind is a small portable clock that must be carried 
by the watchman to different stations on his ixm&ds. At 
each station a special key fastened to a chain must be 
used to make a mark on a paper dial inside the clock, 
thus making a record of the performance of his duty. 
Another form consists of a fixed clock, having a key that 
must be touched to make the record, a clock being placed 
at each station. Another and now more common form 
is a clock placed at a cental station, and connected by 
wires with the place where tho watchman makes his 
rounds ; at each station the watchman touches a push- 
button to close the circuit and print a mark on a dial in 
tlie clock. 

watch-dog ( woch 'dog) , n. A dog kept to watch 
or guard premisos and property. 

’Tis sv^eet to hear the wateh-dof/’v honest bark 

Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near home. 

Hjrron, Don .fuan, i. 12.S. 

watcher (wooh'6r), n. One wlio or that which 
watchoH. Bpeciflcally— (a) One who sits up and con* 
tinuos awake ; one who lies awake. 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 

And show us to be watchem. 

Shak., Macbeth, li. 2. 71. 

(ft) One who keeps awake for the puri)use of guarding or 
attending upon soniething or some one; a nurse, watch* 

man, sentry, or tho like. 

On tho f routers . . . were set watchmen and watehen 
in dyuers manners. 

liermrs, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xlix. 
A charr’d ami wrinkled piece of womanhood 
Sat watching like a watcher by the dead. 

Tcnnymn, Princess, v. 

(c) One who ohserves : as, a watcher of the time. 

Then felt 1 like some tmtoher of the skies, 

When a new j>lHnet swims into his ken. 

KeatH, Sonnets, xi. 

(d) A spy ; one sent to watch an enemy. Jer. iv. 16. 

watchetf (woch'et), w. and a, [Early mod. 

E. also watched; < ME. wachetf waff el, watjett, 
vachet; prob. from an OF. form ult. connect od 
with iooad.'} A light- or pale-blue color. 

CelcHtro, azure, watchet, or Bkie-colour. Celeste, heauen- 

lle, celestiall. Alsu skio-coloiir or azure and watchet. 

Florio. 

Yolatl he was fill sinal and proprely 
A1 ill a klrtol of a lyght waact. 

Chaucer, Miller's 'J’nle, 1. IJiG. 

[There arc MS. variations vachet, wagett, and waohet, of 
which the last only is in print. | 

Their watchet mantles frindgd with silver rownd. 

Sjwnmr, F. Q,, III. iv. 40. 

The greater shippos wore towed downe with boates and 
oares, and the mariners, being all apparelled in watchet or 
Bkie coloured clothe, rowed a niaine, and made way with 
diligence. 

hakluyt'e VoyageH, iiuoted in R. Eden (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arbor, p. xxxviii.). 
His habit is antique, the stuffe 
Watchet and sillier. 

Dekker, Londons Tempe. 

watch-fire (woch'llr), w. A fire maintained 
during the night as a signal, or for the use of 
a watching party, guard, sentinels, etc. 

watchful (wocli 'fill), «. [< + -/«/.] If. 

Wakeful ; sleepless. 

What'U'afcA/'id cures do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? Shak., J. C., il. 1. 08. 

2. Vigilant; careful; wary; cautious; obser- 
vant; alert; on the watch: with of before the 
thing to be regulated or observed, and ayainet 
before the thing to be avoided: as, to be watch- 
ful of one’s behavior; to be watchful against 
the growth of vicious habits. 

Be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain. 

Rov. ill. 2. 

Watchful Servants to tlie Bagnio eoiiie, 

Tlioy’ro ne’er admitted to tlie batliing-roum. 

Congrew, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
n8yn.2. Watchful, V^Uant, Wakeful, attentive, heedful, 
oiroti inspect, guarded. Wakeful refers to the lack of dis* 
position to sloe}), especially at times when one would 
ordinarily have such u disposition ; watchfuf and vigilant 
refer to the mind, will, or conduct : they arc of almut 
equal vigor ; watchful is the broader in its range of mean- 
ing. 

watchfully (woeh'fUl-i), adv. In a watchful 
manner; vigilantly; hoedfully; with careful 
observation of the approach of evil, or with at- 
tention to duty. 

watchfulness (woch 'fCd-nes), w. The state or 
character of being watchful, in anv sense, 
watch-glass (woeh'glAs), n. 1. A sand-glass 
used to measure the time of a watch, as on 
shipboard : usually a half-hour glass. — 2. A 
thin concavo-convex piece of glass used for 
covering tho dial of a watch. Those made in recent 
times for watches that have not a double case, or hunting- 
case, are thicker, and have a peculiar flattened curve. 
Compare eryetai, 2 (o). 

watch-|niard (woch'gftrd), ?». A chain, ribbon, 
or cord fastened to a watob, and either passed 
around the neck or secured to some part of the 
clothing. 
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watch-gun (woeh'gun), n. A gtm fired at the 
changing of the watch, as in a fortress or gar- 
rison, or on board a man-of-war. 
watch-header (woch'hed'er), n. The officer 
in charge of a watch. 

The divisions of the crew are known a» the starboard 
and larboard watches, commanded respectively by the 
llrst and second mates or the second and third mates, who 
are known as ujatoh-headere, 

Fitherieiufthe U. S.,Y. IL 228. 

watch-house (woch'hons), n. 1. A house in 
which a watch or ^ard is placed. — 2. A house 
whore night-wat&men assemble previous to 
the hour at which they enter upon their respec- 
tive beats, and where disturbers of the peace 
seized by them during the night are lodged 
and kept in custody till morning, when they 
are brought before a magistrate ; a lockup. 

At the Golden Ball and 2 Green Posts (There being a 
Hatch with Iron spikes at thedoorX near tlie Wateh-Houae 
in Lambeth Marsh. 

Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[1. 118. 

watching (woch'ing), ». [Verbal n. of watch, 
vJ] A keeping awake ; a vigil. 

In watchinge often. 2 (Tdl*. xl. 27. 

Watchings of flowers. Same as vigUe of fiawera (which 
see. under vigil). 

watching-candle (woch'ing-kan^dl), n. The 
caudle used at the watching or waking of a 
corpse. 

Why should I twine my arms to cables, sit up all night 
like a watching-candle, and distil my lirains through my 
eyelids ? Academy of Compliments (1714). 

watch-jewel (woch'jd'^'el), r/. A jewel, usually 
a ruby, in which is felled a hole for an arbor, 
used in the works of a watch, to lessen friction 
and wear. 

watch-kejT (woch'ke), n, A small key with a 
square tube to fit the winding-arbor of a watch, 
serving to wind the watch by coiling the main- 
spring. 

watch-light (woch'lit), n, A light kept burn- 
ing at night, as for the use of a watcher in the 
sick-room. 

There ’s a star ; 

Morello *8 gone, the watch-lights show the wall. 

Brovming, Andrea del Sarto. 

watchmaker (woch'ma^k()r), n. One whose oc- 
c upation is to make and rejiair watches.— Watch- 
mslksrs* cramp, a neurosis affecting watchmakers. In 
which, through irregular muscular action, it becomes im- 
possible to hold in the eye-socket the lens with which they 
examine their work. Occasionally also the fingers ore af- 
fected in a manner similar to what is observed in writei-s’ 
cramp. — Watchmakers* drill. See drilii, 
watchmaking (woch'ma’^king), n. Tho art or 
operation of making watches ; the business or 
occupation of a watchmaker, 
watchman (woch 'man), 7?.; pi. watchmen (-men). 
[< ME, waceheman ;*'< watch -4- man,^ A person 
set to keep watch; specifically, a sentinel; a 
guard ; one who guaras the streets of a city by 
night; also, one set to keep guard, as over a 
building in the night, to protect it from fire or 
thieves. 

They went, and made the sepulcre sure with watche 
fnen, and sealed the stone. 

Tyndale (1526), Mat. zxvii. 66. 

Walchman, what of tlie night? Isa. xxi. 11. 

Our tvatchmen from tlie towers, wlQi longing eyes. 

Expect his swift arrival. Dryden, Spaulsli Friar, i. 1. 

Who has not heard the Scowrer’s Midnight Fame? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s Name? 

Was there a Watchman took his hourly Rounds 

Safe from their Blows or new invented Wounds? 

Oay, Trivia, ill. S27. 

Watchman’s dock. Seeefocit^. 
watch-mark (woch'mark), n. A mark worn on 
the right or the loft arm of a man in the naval 
service according as he is stationed in the star- 
board or the port watch, 
watch-meeting (woch'me^ting), n. A religious 
meeting or reiigious services held on the last 
night of the year, and terminated on the ar- 
rival of the new year. See watch-night 
watchmentt (woch'ment), n. [< watch + -menf] 
A watching; vigil; observation. [Rare.] 

Uly uiatohments are now over, by my master’s direction. 

JHchardaon, Pamela, 1. 171. 

watch-night (woch'nit), n. The last night of 
the year, on which, in some churches, religious 
services are held till the advent of the new year. 
wat(fil-officer ( woch'of ^i-s6r), n. The officer in 
charge of the deck of a ship, who takes his turn 
with others in standing watches, during which 
time, subject to the authority of the command- 
ing officer, he has charge of the ship. Also 
called ofieer of th€ itateh, 
watch-cil (woch' oil), n. A refined, vexy limpid 
and fluid lubricating-oll, used in oiling clocks 


and watches. Olive- 4Mr almond-ofi alter 
iim is much used for this purpose. Also ohck» 

olt 

watch-paper (woch'pfi''pAp), w. A small oirele 
of paper, silk, muslin, or other material, in- 
serted in the outer case of an old-fashioned 
watch, to prevent the metal from defacing the 
inner case. These papere were frequently cut with 
elaborate desiims, or painted with miniatures or ciphers 
and devices. Those of textile fabrics were embroidered 
in silk, or with human hair. Commoner ones were printed 
with the head of some public chax«cter,or with some motto 
or sentiment. 

watch-peel (woch'pel), n. A watch-tower. 

Waleh-peela, castles, and towers looked ont upon us as 
we walked. QeikU, Geol. Sketches, L 

watch-pocket ( woch'pok^et), n. A small pocket 
in a garment for carrying a watch on the per- 
son; also, a pocket, bag, etc., in or on the 
head-curtain of a bed for holding the watch at 
night. 

walbh-pole (woch'pol), n. The pole or trun- 
cheon carried by a watchman. 

I know a gentleman that has several wounds in the 
head by toatch-polet, and has been thrice run through the 
body to carry on a good Jest. Steele, Spectator, No. 858. 

watch-rate (woch 'rat), n. A rate authorized 
to be levied in England for watching and light- 
ing a parish or borough. 

watchapring (woch'spring), n. The mainspring 
of a watch. 

watcdl-stand (woch 'stand), n. A contrivance 
for holding the watch when it is not worn on the 
person, enabling the dial to be seen. The form is 
often that of a small clock-case, and the stands of the 
eighteenth century were frequently very rich, both in ma- 
terial and in workmanship. 

watch-tackle (woch'tak^l), n. Kaut, a small 
tackle consisting of a double and single block 
with a fall. Also called handy-hilly. 

By hauling every brace and bowline, and clapping tcafcA* 
tackles upon all the sheets and halyards, we managed to 
hold our own. B. H. Dana, Jr., Before tho Mast, p. 250. 

watcfil-telescope (woch' tel ^e-skop), n. Bee 

telescope, 

watch-tower (woch'tou^6r), n, A tower on 
which a sentinel is placed to watch for enemies, 
for tho approach oi danger, etc. 

I stand continually upon the watch-tower in the day- 
time. Isa. xxl. 8. 

About a mile from tho towne there is a very high and 
strong tower. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 10. 

watchword (woch'w^rd), w. [< ME. wacche- 
word; < watch + word,'] 1, A word or short 
phrase to be communicated on challenge to the 
watch or sentinels in a camp; a password or 
sigpial by which friends can be known from 
enemies. 

Wacche wordes to wale, that weghls might know. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6066. 

Hence — 2, Any preconcerted indication or a 
direction eagerly watched for, as a signal for 
action. 

All have theyr eares upright, wayting when the wateh- 
woord shall come that they should all rise generally into 
rebellion. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

8. A word used as a motto, as expressive of a 
principle or rule of action ; a maxim, byword, 
or rallying-cry. 

** Now ’’ is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of 
time. “ Now ” is the walchwm'd of the wise. “ Now ” is 
on the banner of the prudent. Parr. 

His watchword is honour, his pay is renown. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 20. 

4f . The call of a watchman or sentry as he goes 
his rounds. 

Since when a watchword every minute of the night 
goeth about the wals to testifle their vigilanoy. 

Sandys, Travalles, p. 10. 
To set a watchword upont, to make proverbial ; turn 
into a byword. 

S. Paule himselfe (who yet for the credite of Poets) al- 
Iqd^th twise two Poets, . . . aetteth a watch-word vpon 
Pliilosophy, indeede vpon the abuse. So dooth Plato, vpon 
the abuse, not vpon Foetrie. Plato found fault that the 
Poet of his time filled the worlde with wrong opinions of 
the Goda Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

watchwork (woch'w6rk)j n. The machinery 
of a watch : now usually in the plural. 

watef, V, t, A form of irafl. See wifi. 

water (w&'t^r), n, [< ME. water, watre, wester, 
weter, < AS. wseter = OS. watar sr OPries. weter, 
water s= 1). water ss MLG. water = OHG. wazsar, 
MHG . wazser, G. wasaer, water ; with a formative 
-r, akin to loel. vatn s Sw. vatten s Dan. vand as 
Goth, wato (pi. watno), in which a different for- 
mative -n appears ; cf. OBulg. Buss, voda, Lith. 
wand4, Gr. vSoip (Idar-, v6p-), Skt. udan, water; < 
Tout, ywat, Indo-Eur. ywad, be wet. Gf. 
perha^ from the same rootasiMitor. Seeii^.j 
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S. A iBodoroiu, tutoleas fluid, 

WW«rli»Mirarfalntiaat«ra(IiabtaBduiin- 
B^tMtoaadaetorofhMtand elMMoltgr; iniverjrilUbtly 
oon^iwMibli^ iti abiolate lUminutlon for a prossnre of one 
Atmoqilieve being (Hily about obe twenty-thoosandih of iU 
bulk. Altbough It it colorlett in small quantities, it is blue 
liketlieatiiioiplierewbenviewedinuiass. It assumes a solid 
form, that of loo or snow, at 82” I*. (0”C.); and it takes the 
form of vapor or steam at 212” F. (100* C.), under a pressure 
of 20.0 inohes (more exactly, 760 millimeters) of mercury, 
retaining that form at all higher temperatures. Under 
ordinary conditions, therefore, water possesses the liqiiid 
form only at temperatures lying between 32” and 21? F. 
The spedAo OTavity of water is 1 at S9”.2 F. (i” C.X being the 
unit to which the specific gravities of all solids and liquids 
are referred : one cubic foot of water at 6? F, weighs about 
1,000 ounces or 62. 28 pounda Water is 770 times heavier 
than atmospheric air at 82* F. (0* G.) and under a pressure 
of 760 millimeters. It has its greatest density at 89”.2 F. 
(4* 0.), and in this respect it presents a singular excep- 
tion to the general law of expansion by heat. If water at 
89*.2 F. is cooled, it expaqde as it cools till rednced to32”, 
when it solidifies ; and if water at 89”.2 F. is heated, it ex- 
pands as the temperature increases in accordance with 
the general law. Considered from a chemical point of 
view, water is a compound substance, consisting of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, in the proportion of 2 volumes of the 
former gas to 1 volume of the latter ; or by weight it is 
comfKMed of 2 parts of hydrogen united with 16 parts of 
oxygen. It exhibits in itself neither acid nor basic prop- 
ertiea Water enters, as a liquid, into a peculiar kind of 
combination with the greater number of ali known sub- 
stances. Of all liquids water is the most powerfiii and 
general solvent, and on this Important property its use de- 
pends. Without water the processes of animal and vege- 
table life would come to a stand. The globe is covered on 
about §9 of its surface by the ocean water, to an average 
depth of very nearly 12,500 feet (See ocean.) Tills wa- 
ter is, however, far from pure, since it holds in solution 
nearly 8^ per cent, of its weight of saline matter, about 
three fourths of which is common salt The ocean water 
is not potable, but pure water can be obtained from it by 
distillation, as is often done at sea— for which purpose, 
however, fuel and a somewhat cumbrous apparatus are re- 
quired. Some towns on tlie South American coast have 
been supplied with water exclusively in this way. up to 
the time when works were completed for bringing it from 
the distant mountains. The chief source of supply for 
the water which fulls upon the earth is the ocean, from 
whose surface it is raised by the heat of the sun in the f onn 
of vapor, ready to be condensed again and fall as min or 
snow either on sea or laud, in accordance with varying 
and complicated conditions of climate and topography. 
The precipitation of rain and snow upon different parts 
of the earth's surface varies greatly, both in its total 
amount and in its seasonal distribution. Some regions re- 
ceive as much as 600 Inohes in a year ; over other exten- 
sive areas the rainfall is so small that it is hardly possible 
to measure it. In some districts the rain is pretty equally 
distributed through the year ; in others it is all, or nearly 
all, limited to one season, as winter or summer These 
climatic ootiditions are matters of the utmost importance, 
as regards both the distribution and the welfare of the hu- 
man race and of animal and vegetable life in general. 1'he 
habitability and fertility of the earth depend in part on 
temperature and in part on the amount and character of 
the precipitation. In general, whore there is no rainfall 
the region is either very sparsely or not at all inhabited, 
and vegetation is almost entirely wanting ; of this char- 
acter is a considerable part of northern Africa and cen- 
tral Asia : such regions are called deserts. Other regions, 
where tliere is some rainfall, but where the amount is 
small, are destitute of forests but support a more or less 
abundant growth of grasses. Such regions are, as a rule, 
thinly inhabited, and the population is jmstoral and no- 
madic ; of this character are large ureas in central Asia, and 
in both North and South America. Regions of abundant 
or even of moderately large precipitation arc generally 
forested, and can be successfully cultivated after the for- 
ests have been cut down : these, in general, are the densely 
inhabited parts of the world. Such are the essential facts 
and conditions of the distribution of population as con- 
nected with rainfall. But to these are many exceptions. 
Thus, the Nile flows for 2,000 miles through a rainless 
region, but has a somewhat dense population for a consid- 
erable distance along its banks, thougn only there, the river 
itself being the sole source of water-supply for the iiihabi- 
taiits of the valley. Some regions of veiy small rainfall 
are situated sufficiently near high mountain-ranges on 
which the precipitation is comparatively large, and from 
which water can be obtained in considerable quantity with 
a moderate expenditure of money. In this connection the 
fact that the precipitation at high altitudes is chiefly in 
the form of snow is a matter of great importance, as there- 
by the supply of water is made capable of lasting tlirough, 
or nearly through, the summer, the snow melting gradu- 
ally, while the precipitation in the form of rain would be 
oanled away much more rapidly. Bain, if caught at a dis- 
tance from human habitations and after it has been fall- 
ing for some time, contains hardly a perceptible trace of 
foreign matter. Snow falling in the polar regions is also 
very nearly chemically pure. By distillation, with suit- 
able precautions, water may be obtained which will leave 
no trace of residue when evaporated in a platinum ves- 
sel, and which will also be free from gaseous contents. 
The water of springs and rivers always contains more or 
less mineral matter, which it has dissolved out from the 
soU and rock with which it has been in contact upon the 
surface or underground. Next to rain-water, the purest 
natural water is that of mountain-lakes fed from melting 
snow, and resting on mystalline and impermeable rocks ; 
and rivers in uninhabited regions, running over similar 
rocks, are also very nearly pure, sometimes leaving not 
more than two or three grains to the gallon of foreign mat- 
ter when evaporated to dnmess. Rivers, on the other 
hand, which run over calcareous and soft shaly and clayey 
rocks always contain a considerable amount of impurities ; 
from fifteen to twenty grains to the gallon is not an un- 
common amount under such conditions. Pure water, such 
as that of mountain-lakes and rivers running over crystal- 
line Tooka is called sq/t ; water containing more than eight 
~ ten giains to the gallon of mineral matter is called Aord. 


llM liMratga matter In soft fniter te nartlv oHnmlB and nari- 


lymlnend; in the Utter a little ^oa is Jways present. 
M well M salts of potash, soda, lime, and magnesU The 
imparities of hard water are varied in character, but car- 
bonate of lime generally predominates. The mineral im- 
purities of water are not necessarily deleterious to bealtli, 
even if present In somewhat large quantities. The contami- 
Mtlon of water liy or^ic matmr (such as sewsge, and the 
like) is a matter of great importance and often of great dan- 
ger. organic matter is rapidly oxidised by exposure 
to the air in flowing water, and ceases to be daugerous to 
health. The living organisms with which water is some- 
times contaminated, in receiving the sewage of towns or 
In other ways, are sometimes the germs of deadly disease, 
and appear to possess a large amount of vitality, so that 
they can be conveyed for long distances without becom- 
ing disorganised, as is the case with dead organic matter. 
See water-supply. 

Yit signes moo men see 
Ther UKOer is. os Uie fertllitee 
Of with!, reeae, alter, yvy, or vyne, 

That ther is water nygh is verrey signe. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 174. 

As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country. Prov. xxv. 25. 


Speclfloally— (a) Rain. 


By sudden floods and fall of waters 
Buckingham’s army is disiiersed and scatter'd. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 612. 
(6) Mineral water. Sec mineral. 


Mineral' Waters, ... os the Sulphurous Waters at the 
Bath. Gideon Rarcey^ Vanities of Philosophy and 

[Physlck (ed. 1702X xvl. 
Then houses drumly German water ^ 

To mak* hlmser look fair and fatter. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 

(c) pi. Waves, as of the sea ; surges ; a flood. 

Therefore will not we fear, . . . though the uiouiitaius 
bo carried into the midst of the sea ; though the waters 
thereof roar and lie troubled. J*s. xlvl. 8. 


Our Souls have sight of that immortal sou, . . . 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Wordsworth, Ode, Immortality. 

2. A limited body of water, as an oeoaii, a sea, 
or a lake; often, in provineial English and 
Scotch use, a river or lake: as, Derwent IVnler 
(lake); Gala Water (stream), in law the right or 
title to a body of water is regarded as an incident to tlie 
right to the land which it covera, and the term land in- 
cludes a body of water thereon. 

And many yera bo for the passion of Grist, the lay over 
the same watir a tn»e, ffor a foote bryge, wheroff tho holy 
Crosse was aftyr wardos made. 

Torkif^fton, Diarle of Eng. Travell, p. 27. 
Having travelled in this Valley near four hours, we came 
to a large Water called the Lake. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to .rerusulem, p. .3. 
Tlie mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles 
That lie between us and our hamo. 

Bums, Tan’ o’ Shantor. 

3. Any aqueous or liquid secretion, exudation, 
humor, etc., of au animal body, (a) Tears. 

For these things 1 weep; mine ©ye, mine eye runnetli 
down with because the comforter that should relieve 

my soul is far from me. Lam. i. 16. 

The water stood in his eyes. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

(b) Sweat; perspiration. 

The word water may stand for sudor ; a horse is all on a 
vfater lln Palsgrave] ; ... we should say, lather. 

Oliphant, New English, I. 455. 

(c) Saliva; spittle. 

For the thought of Peter’s oysters brought the water to 
his mouth. W. 8. Gilbert, Etiquette. 

{d) Urine. 

Well, I have cast thy watw, and I see 
Th’ art fall’n to wit’s extremest poverty. 

Sure in consumption of the spritely part. 

Mar Sion, Satires, Iv. 125. 
(e) The aqueous or vitreous humor of the eye ; eye-water. 
(/) Tlie serous effusion of dropsy, in a blister, and the 
like : as, wate'^ on the brain, (g) pi. In obstet., the liquor 
amiiii. 

4. A distilled liquor, essence, extract, or the 
like. See strong water, under strong^. 

But this water 

Hath a strange virtue in 't beyond his art ; 

It is a sacred relic, part of that 
Most powerful juice with which Medea made 
Old iGson young. Massinyer, Bashful Lover, v. 1. 
His wife afterwards did take me into my closet, and give 
me a cellar of waters of her own distilling. 

Pepys, Diary, April 1, 1668. 

6. In phar., a solution of a volatile oil, or of a 
volatile substance like ammonia or camphor, in 
water. — 6. Transparency, as of water ; the prop- 
erty of a precious stone in which its beauty chi ef- 
ly consists, involving also its refracting power. 
in this sense tlie word is applied especially to diamonds, 
and is used loosely to express their relative exoellonce : as, 
a diamond of the first water, hence used figuratively to 
note the degree of excellence or fineness of any object of 
esteem : as, genius of the purest water. Bee the phrase 
first water, below. 

An excellent lapidary set these stones, sure ; 

Do you mark their waters? 

Flelehsr, Rule a Wife, v. 2. 

7. The waterside; the shore of a sea, lake, 
stream, or the like, considered with or apart 


water 

from its inhabitants; specifically, a watering* 
place; a seaside resort. [Provincial.] 

Oar warn the water, braid and wide. 

Jamie Teljer (Child’s Ballads, VI. IlOX 

The leoter, in the mountainous districts of Scotland, is 
often used to express tlie bunks of the river, which are 
the only inhabitable parts of the country, ’t'o raise the 
water, therefore, was to alarm those who lived along its 
side. Quoted in ChUd's Ballads, VI. 110, note. 

The phrase “going to the waters*' has been familiar 
to me for tlie last forty years as used by the peasantry In 
the counties of Huntingdon, Rutland, and Lincoln. By 
it is meant a seaside place, and not an inland watering- 
place, such as Malvern, Bath, Leamington, or Chelten- 
ham. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 878. 

8. Jn finance, additional shares created by wa- 
tering stock. See water, v. t., 4. 

By the much-abused word '* property” he referred, of 
course, to the fictitious capital, or **u)aUr," which the gas 
ooinpaiilos had added to tiieir real capital. 

N. A. Bev., CXLIII. 92. 
Above water, afloat ; hence, figuratively, out of embar- 
rassment or trouble. 

Being ask’d by some that were not ignorant in Sea Af- 
fairs how long he thought the Ship might lie kept abope 
Water, ho said he could promise nothing, but that it could 
not be done above three Honrs. 

M. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 277. 

Afirated waten. See aiirafe.— Alx-la-Chapelle wa- 
ter, a mineral water obtained from various thermal 
springs at Aix-la-Chapelle in Rhenish Prussia, containing 
a largo proportion of common salt, also other sodium 
salts and sulphur.- AiX-lee-Bain8 water, from thermal 
snrings of the same name In Savoy, contains chiefly sul- 
piiates and carbonates of sodium, magnesium, and cal- 
cium in small proportion, employed in the form of sys- 
tematic bathing in the treatment of gout rheuniatism, 
Bkin-diseases, etc.— Alien Water. See often.— j^lU- 
narls water, an agreeable sparkling water from Rhenish 
Prussia, containing a very minute proportion of mineral 
ingredients, used as a table-water.— Bag Of waten, in 
obstet., the bulging fetal membranes, fllled with liquor 
iiiniiil, which act as aJiydraullc wedge to dilute the mouth 
of the worn!).- BallBton Spa waten, fram Balliton, 
New York, eirervesceut waters, ooiitaining a large amount 
of common salt with cartionateK of calcium and magne- 
sium. They poBsess tonic and cathartic properties.— 
Baryta-water. Seo />ar//fa. - Baeic water. 8oo basic. 
—Benediction of the waters, in tlie Gr. Ch., the solemn 
public ceremony of tilcssing tlic water in the phiale, the 
running waters, and tho sea, oi)sorved annually with a 
procession and other rites on the feast of the Epiphany. 
Bee holy water, lielow.- Bethesda water, from Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, an offorvesociit water, containing hut a 
small proportion of mineral ingredients : used chiefly in 
the treatment of urinary disorders and hh a table-water.— 
Between Wind and water. Hoovnnd'^i. Bitter water, 
a purgative mineral water having a hitter taste owing to 
the presence of a large amount of sulphate of magnosinm, 
or Epsom salts. Fried riciish all water is an example of a 
bitter water.— Black water. Bume as jof/rests.— Blue 
Lick water, a strong sulphur water, containing also alarge 
amount of salt, obtained from the Blue Lick Uprings, Ken- 
tucky. It possesses e.athartie properties, and is used large- 
ly in the treatment of catarrhal tronliles of the respira- 
tory, digestive, and urinary traets.— Broken water. See 
Buffalo llthla Water, an alkaline sulphur wa- 
ter, rontaining some lithia, from Mecklenburg county, 
Virginia. It is diuretic and slightly laxative, and is em- 
ployed in the trentnient of lithemia, Brigiit's disease, and 
certain forms of dyspepsia.— Burning watert, alcohoL 
(’ompan* fire-wate.r. 

Take tlie best© wJyn that ge may fyndo. . . . But flrste 
3 e nmste distille this wiyii .7. tynies, and thanne haue 3 © 
good brennynffe watir. 

Book ofi Quinte. Kssence (od. Furnivall), p. 4. 
Canterbury water, water tlm’tured with tlie blood of 
Thomas ItetiKot, Archiiishop of Canterbury, who was mur- 
dered in 1170, and afterward canonized as a saint and mar- 
tyr. Bee the quotation. 

To satisfy these cravings, so as to hinder an uneasy feel- 
ing at tiic thought of tasting liimmn blood, u tiny drop 
was mingled with a chaliee-full of water, and in this man- 
ner given to thoSe who bogged a sip. This was the fnr- 
farned ** Cardertmry-water." Never liud smdi a thing as 
drinking a martyr’s blood been done before ; never has It 
been doiie since. Bock, (Church of our Fathers, III. i. 424. 

Carbonated water, water charged with carhonle-acid 
gas: either natural spring-water like seltzer and apollina- 
ris, or distilled water artificially charged with the gas. — 
Carlsbad water, an alkaline sulphated water, heavily 
charged with carlionlc acid, from various thermal springs 
in (’arlsbad, Bohemia : employed extensively in the treat- 
ment of gout, rheumatism, urinary disorders, eiironic dis- 
eases of the eye and ear, intestinal catarrh, and chronic 
constipation.— Cbow-cbow water. »ee chou^-chow.— 
ClysmiC water, an agreeable sparkling table-water, con- 
t^ning chiefly calcium hicariionate. from 'Waukesha, Wis- 
consin. It is used also as a diuretic in bladder troubles. 
—Cologne water, same us cefo/ym'.— Crab Orchard 
water, a cathartic water, containing a rather large propor- 
tion of magnesium sulphate and a smaller amoiitit of some 
other sulphates and carbonates, obtained from springs of 
the same name in Kentucky.— Deep water or waters, 
water too dceji for comfort or safety ; hence, figuratively, 
embarrassment, trial, or distress. 

Let me he delivered from them that hate me, and out of 
the deep waters. Ts. Ixix. 14. 

Once he had been very nearly in deep water because 
Mrs. Proudie had taken it in dudgeon that a certain young 
rector, who had teftm left a wliiower, had a von pretty 
governess for his children. Trollope. 

Falsa waters, in obsUt, a fluid which occasionally col- 
lects between the amiiioti and the chorion.— First water, 
the highest degree of fineness in a diamond or other pre- 
cious stone ; hence, figuratively, the highest rank morally, 
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■odally, or otherwiie. The exprenioii Jtrti looter, wben 
Applied to A diamond, donoteg that It if free from all 
traoeg of color, blemigh, flaw, or other impeiteotion, and 
tliat itB brilliancy ie perfect Often uaed attributiveiy. 

One comfort, folk are beginning to take an interest in 
ug. 1 see nobs of tho^lrsf loater looking with a fatherly 
eye into our affairs. C. Meade. (Dkcon.) 

ftans-Josef water, a bitter water, containing a small 
proportion of iron, obtained at Fdred, Hungary. It is 
used os a cathartic, and also in the treatment of chronic 
rheumatism and catarrhal conditions of the respiratory 
and alimentary tracts.— Medriolllliall water, a <*bitter 
water" from the village of this name in Oermany. It is 
strongly aperient, containing a large proportion of sul- 
phates anu chlorids of magnesium and sodium. It is used 
as a cathartic and also in diseases of the heart and kidneys 
and in chronic bronchitis.— Ftlghteiied water. See 
Olesflhtlbler water, an agreeable sparkling 
alanine water fnmtCllegddjUil-PiuA^^ near Oaiisbad in 
gohamia: used m atal>le<mter, and also in cases of uriu- 
Jidd dhsllieaig and of dyspeptic and other troubles referred 
thereto.— CtoUlard water, an aqueous solution contain- 
ing about 2f> per cent, of lead Bui)acetate ; tbe liquor pluriibl 
Bttoaoetatis of the United States Phannacopmla, used as a 
lotion in inflammation.— Ground water, surface moist- 
ure, or the water retained by the porous surface-soil. 
Ground water flows in accordance with the common law of 
hydrostatics, but its moti<jn is impeded by friotiuii. Com- 
mure ground air, umlor air i . — Hard water. See def . 1. — 
Baxrogate waters, chalylteate and sulphur waters from 
the watering-place of this name in Yorkshire, England. 
They are aperient, and are used ciiiefly in tlie treatment 
of SKin-diseages and of morbid conditions of the intestinal 
canal. — High water, tim greatest elevation of the water 
at flood-tide ; also, the time when such highest point in 
the flow is reached. 


Gaffer was away in his boat ; ... he was not, according 
to his usual habits at night, to he counted on before next 
hi^ih water. IHakene, Our Mutual Friend, L 13. 

Blgh-Water mark, the mark or limit of water at high 
tide : hence, figuratively, the highest limit attained or at- 
tatiiaiUe : as, the high-water mark of prosperity. Some- 
times erroneously written high water-mark. 

His [Wordsworth's] “Ode on Inynortallty *' is the high- 
water mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 

Emereon, English 1'raits. 

High-water ehrub. a shrubby composite plant, Jvafru- 
teecena, a native of the United States along the sea-coast 
from Massachusetts to Texas. Also called mareh-elder. 
—Holy water, water used for ritual purifleution of per- 
sons and things ; especially, water blessed by a Christian 
priest, and used to 8]>rinkle upon persons or things, or to 
sign one’s self with at entering church. Holy or lustrol 
water has been used In almost all religions in pnriflcatioii 
of persons and things, especially In preparation for wor- 
ship, and als<J to drive away the powers of evil. Under 
the ancient Jewish law, the priests hatlied their hands and 
feet ill a laver before entering the taheniaclo or approach- 
ing the altar (Ex. xxx. 17-21, xl. 30-82). an<i the “water (if 
purlfloation " (Num. vlii, 7, xlx. 9, etc.) presents another 
analogy to Christian usage. Tlie use or holy water in the 
Christian church is very ancient In the Roman Catholic 
Church holy water is prepared every Sunday by exorcism 
and henedlctioii of salt, and exorcism and henedlotlon of 
the water, after which the salt is cost in the water, and 
both again blessiHl together. In the Greek Church the 
use of a holy-water stoiip fcolyniiiion) at the entrance of 
a church is almost ohsoloto. Holy water is used in the 
houses, and Is hlessetl on the first of the month In the 
phiale, and at the Epipluuiy there is a general blessing of 
water. See cut under atoop^, 8.— Holy- water Clerk, 
sprinkler, stlok. See Ao/g.— Homburg water, a uiiu- 
jmieate saline water from springs iu Uomhurg near the 
Rlline: used In the treatment of dyspepsia and disor- 
ders of the liver, cspetdally those that have been brought 
on by high living.— Hot Bprlnga waters, calcic sulphur 
waters from a iiumlier of thermal springs in Hot Bpnngs, 
Arkansas. 'I'hcy are largely employed In the treatment of 
■Srphllls, rheumatism, and chronic diseases of the skin and 
mucous membranes.— House of water. See Aousd.— 
Hungary water, a preparation of spirits of rosemary, 
used, especially during the eighteenth (;entury, as a lotion, 
a perfume, or an internal remedy. The name is said to 
have been given to it in allusion to n queen of Hungary 
who tested the efficacy of the water in hatlilng. 


All these Ingredients mention’d are to he had at the 
Apothecaries, except the Queen <>/ Hungariea Water, which 
is sold by Midi. Julinson. Bookseller In Leichflold. 

The Uajtpy Sintwr (1091), (iiioteil in N. ami Q., 7th ser., 

[X.no. 

Buniradl Jdnos water, a oathartio water, containing a 
large percentage of sodium and magnesium sulphates, ob- 
tained from Budapest in Hungary.— Interdiction Of lire 
and water, see Jack In tbe water. See 

jfodrl .— Javelle’S water. See eau de Javelle, under eau. 
— Kleeingen water* a mildly laxative water obtained 
from several sprluM iti the town of tliis name in Bavaria. 
It is us(mI In affections of the liver and alimentary canal, 
ohroiiii* bronchitis, and other catarrhal conditions.— La 
BourbOUle water, an arsenical water from LaBoiirhouIe, 
iu Puy-de>D6mu, France. It is used in the treatment of 
various skin-diseases and in chronic malarial troubles.— 
Lebanon Bprlnga water, a mineral water, containing 
chiefly carbonates and sulpnates, obtained from Lebanon 
Springs, New York. It is used principally iu the treat- 
ment of diseases of the digt^stive and urinary tracts.— 
Uke water, with tiie ready or abundant flow of water ; 
hence, overtlowingly ; almudantly ; freely ; as, to spend 
money like water. 


They came round about me daily like water ; they com- 
passed me almiit togotlier. Pa Ixxxviii. 17. 

Look of water. See focici.— Low water, low tide. 

Set not her Tongue 

A ming agen ; 

Bh as made more Noise than half a dosen Paper-mills ; 
Loodon-Bridge at a low Water Is Silence to her. 

Stherege, Lovein aTub, L R 
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Low-water glam, 

tor. See fndteefor.— Low-water mexk, the mark or 
limit of water at low tide ; in a flgurative tense, the low- 
est or a very low point or degree. Sometimes erroneously 
written Utw %oater-mark. 


I'm at teiciMiter-marAmytelf — only one bob and a mag- 
pie ; but, as far as it goes, I’ll fork out and stump. 

Dteltens, OUver Twist. 

Low-water iladllL the time of slaok water at the lowest 
sta^ of the tide, iweu the ebb has done and the flood has 
not yet made.— water, a mineral water from 

the spa of this name in Bohemia, not far from Carlsbad. 
The water is used largely in goal* hessarrhoids, obesity, 
and liver troubles oootirruweea resoltof high living, and 
also for chronic taeaeliitia neuralgia, and cystitia—Mo- 
taoilewaeera.iiiineralwaterB, north wate Seethe 
adjeetives.— Qa on troublod waten, figuratively, any- 
thing dune or used to mollify, assuage, or allay : from the 
smoothing effect of the pouring of oil upon breaki^ wavea 
a common resource of modern seamen. The efficacy of 
oil for such use was known to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans (see “ Notes and Queries," 6th ser., III. 262X and the 
literal practice no doubt preceded the flgurative saying. — 
Orange-flower watert. same as orange waur.--~ Oxy- 
genated water. Seeo«p^enate.— Pereicot-water. See 
persieoi.— niot’e water. Sue pGof.— Poland Spring 
water, a water, very weak in mineral constituents, ob- 
tained from South Poland, Maine. It is employed chiefly 
as a table-water and as a diuretic in the treatment of 
chronic disorders of the urinary tract.— Potaah-water. 
Sec poiosA.— Public, qniok, qnlckellver water. See 
the qualifying words.— Red water, bloody urine ; hema- 
turia.— Riohfleld Bprln^ wate2% a sulphur water from 
the village of the same name in New York State, used 
largely iu the treatment of rheumatism, skin -diseases, and 
chronic catarrhal affections of the respiratory tract.— 
Rockbridge Alum Bprixms water, a tunic water, with 
astringent taste, obtained in the place of the same name 
in Vii^nla. It is employed in the treatment of skln-dls- 
eases and catarrhal disorders of the digestive and urinary 
tracts.— Rosemary water. Same as Hungary weUer.— 
Rublnat-Ooudal water, an aperient water, contain- 
ing chiefly sodium su^hate, obtained from a spring in the 
Spanish Pyrenees.- Saratoga waters, various mineral 
waters, some possessing tonic and others cathartic prop- 
erties, obtained from Saratoga Springs, New York. They 
are used in the treatment of certain chronic skin-diseases, 
constipation, indigestion, and liver disorders, and in ca- 
tarrhal oonditions of the urinary and digestive tracts. 
Among the best-known of the springs are the Congress, 
Hathorn, High Rock, Geyser, Pavilion, Seltser, and Vichy. 
— Bedatlve water. See wdatiue.— Solten water, a 
highly prised modicittal mineral waterfniind atNieder-Sel- 
tors, a village in the province of Hesse-Nassau in Prussia. 
It contains a ounsiderahlc quantity of sodium chlorid (com- 
mon salt), and much smaller quantities of sodium, cal- 
cium, and magnesium carbonates. Also called Seltser 
loafer.— Bharon Bprlnga water, a sulphur water from 
Slusron Springs, New York. It is largely used in the 
treatment of diseases of the skin, chronic catarrhal con- 
ditions of the respiratory and digestive tract, gout, and 
rheumatism.— BUldouB, alack, atrong water. See the 
adjectives.- Boden water, saline chalybeate water from 
Soden in Hesse-Nassau, j^ussiu. It is used chiefly hi the 
treatment of chronic catarrhfd affections of the respiratory 
tract and in the early stages of pulmonary consumption. 
—Bolt water. See def. l.— Bweet water, (a) Fresh 
OS opposed to salt water. See aweet, a., 8. (6) Glycerin. 

S ^orhhop Jieceiptff, 2d ser., p. 810.— Thermal watera, 
ot springs.— To be in hot water. See Aofi.— To break 
water, (a) To appear upon the surface of the water to 
blow, as a whale making its rising, (b) To float to the sur- 
face, as any sunken object.— To caat oil on troubled 
waters. See oil on troubled watera, alx>ve.— To cast (a 
iwrson’s) water. See easel.— To cast water into the 
Thames, to perform unnecessary or useless labor (possi- 
bly involving a play on the word Thames, suggesting temae, 
a sieveX 

It is to give him ^uoth I) as much alines or neede 
As caat water in Tema, or as good a deede 
As it is to lielpe a do^e over a stile. 

J. Heywood, Proverbs (ed. ShamianX p. 69. 


To hold water. See Adcfi.— To make foul water. See 
fouii . — To make water. See makei .— To pour water 
on the hands. See hand.— To take water, (a) To al- 
low one's boat to fall into tbe wake of another boat, as in 
a race. Hence— (b) To weaken in a contest; back out or 
l)ack down, tsiang.]— To throw cold water on. See 
cold.— To tread water. See ersod.— Troubled waters, 
a commotion ; trouble; discord. See oil on troubled wa- 
tera, above.— Under water, below the surface of the wa- 
ter.— ValB water, sparkling alkaline water from Vais 
in southern France. It is used, in dyspepsia, urinary dis- 
orders, affections of the liver, obesity, gout, and diseases 
of the skin.— Vichy water, (a) An alkaline water, con- 
taining minute quantities of iron and arsenic, obtained 
from numerous thermal springs in Vichy, France, and also 
artiflolally prepared. It is used in the treatment of chronic 
catarrhal affections of the intestinal and urinary tracts, 
gall-stones, llthemia, gout, and rheumatism, (b) A water 
of somewhat similar composition from the Vieny Spring 
in Saratoga. See Saratoga tMffera— Water beintcmed, 
water slightly flavored, as with liquor ; any weak or greatly 
diluted decoctiou ; figuratively, an insipid, tasteless com- 
pound. 

Indeed, madam, your ladyship is very sparing of your 
tea ; 1 protest, tbe last I took was nomorethan water be- 
witch'd. Sw^, Polite Conversation, i. 

Water-Chadk valva, in a steam-engine, an automatic 
valve which regulates the water-supply delivered_^ the 
feed-water pipe to the holler. See cheek-valve. - Wkter 
Cldar. See eider.— WoXn dimagad. Same as water 
beteitehed. Halliwell.— Water in one’s shOOSt, a source 
of discomfort or irritation fp one. 

They caressed Ids lordship very much as a new comer, 
whom tbeslterase glad «f4be honour to meet and talked 
about a time to dine with him ; all which (as moy say) was 
water in hia ahoea. 

Hog0rHaHh,U»dQuaiord,im, iJktvUa.) 
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perllyiimh, tecbnlcaUy called f^or CbteniUA— Water te 
cryataUlsatlon. Bee Water of Joil* 

onsy (literally, * water of bitteniess 'X in the ancient Jew- 
ish law, water to be drunk as directed In Num. v. 11-81 te 
a woman suspected by her husband of unfaithfulnesa, taie 
act of drinking it serving as a test of innocence or guilt 
—Water of luo. (a) a liquid giving life or immortality 
to the drinker; apeoifloally, in Biblical use, spiritual re- 
freshment* strength, or salvation. 

1 will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of 
tlie water qf life freely. Rev. xxi. 6. 


(b) Whisky, brandy, or other alcoholic liquor : a trans- 
lation of the Irish and Gaelic name of whisky, and of 
the French name of brandy (eau-de-vie). Compare agua 


The shepherds . . . were collected together (not with- 
out a mountain-dew, or water qf life) In a 

^^^5! Wilson, Lights and Shadows of ScotUih Life, p. SOB. 

Water of pmllloatlon. See holy water.— wut&r of 
separatloxi (literally, * water of uncleannese’X in um 
ancient Jewisnlaw, water mixed with the ashes of a red 
heifer burned with cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet, used 
to sprinkle upon unclean persons (Knm. xix.X— Water OH 
the brain. Bee brain.— Water-steam thermometer. 
See tAemometer.- Water venom-globulini^oiBonous 
principle extracted from serpent-venom.— White Bul- 
phur Springs water, a strong sulphur water from the 
springs of the same name in Greenbrier county, West Vir- 
ginia. It is used in the treatment of chronic catarrhal 
disorders of the digestive and urinaiy systems, constipa- 
tion, and various skln-diseoses.— White water, (a) Shoal 
water near the shore ; Vjreakers. (b) The foaming water 
in rapids or swiftly flowing shallows. 


The continuous white water of the upper rapids raging 
round the curve of a steep red hank. 

Fortnightly Hev., N. S., XLIII. 681. 


(c) Foam churned up by a whale.— Wiesbaden water, a 
saline water obtained from numerous thermal springs in 
Wiesbaden, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia. It is used in the treat- 
ment of skin-diseases, gout, rheumatism, and neuralgia.— 
Wildungen water, a mineral water, containing carbon- 
ates of calcium and magnesium and a small percentage of 
sulphates, from Nleder-Wlldungen In Waldeck. It is em- 
ployed chiefly in the treatment of diseases of the urinary 
tract.- Yellow Biilphur Bprlxu s water, a mineral water 
from springs of the same name in Virginia. It contains a 
large proportion of lime salts and sulpnates, and is cathar- 
tic. (See also barley-water, fire-water, lead-water, rice-wa- 
Ur.) 

water (wfi.'t6r), v. [< ME. wateren, weteren, 
watren, wattren, wattrcnriy wettrieriy < AS. w«- 
trian, water, = D. wateren, water, make water, 
= MHG. wezserny G. wassern, irrigate, water 
(cf. Icel. mtna = Sw. vattna = Dan. mnde, 
water); from the noun.] I, trans. 1. To put 
water into or upon ; moisten, dilute, sprinkle, 
or soak with water ; specifically, to irrigate. 


All the ground e throughout the Innde of Egipt is con- 
tinually waived by the water which vppon ye 25 day of 
August is turned Into the ciiiitries round about. 

E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 22. 
Set fruit-trees round, nor e’er indulge thy sloth. 

But toater thorn, and urge their shady growth. 

Addiaon, tr. of VlrgiVs Georgies, Iv. 

2. To supply with water for drinking; feed 
with water; said of animals. 


Aft times hao I water’d my steed 
Wl* the water o’ Woarie s well. 

The Water o' Wearie'e Well (Child’s Ballads, 1. 199X 

If the inhabitants of a parish have a customary right of 
watering their cattle at a certain pool, the custom Is not 
desti'oyed though they do not use it for ten years. 

Blackatone, Com., 1., Int., ill. 

3. To produce by moistening and pressure upon 
(silk, or other fabric) a sort of pattern on which 
there is a changeable play of light. See watered 
itilk, under watered. 

These things [silk and cotton goods] are watered, which 
very much adds to their beauty ; they are made also at 
Aleppo, but not in so great perfection. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 126. 

4. To increase (the nominal capital of a cor- 
poration) by the issue of new shares without 
a correspondiug increase of actual capital. Jus- 
tifloatioii for such a transaction is usually soumt by claim- 
ins that the property and franchises nave Increased in 
value, ao that an increase of stock is necessary in or- 
der fairly to represent existing capital. [Commercial 
slang.] 

The stock of some of the railways has been watered to 
an alarming extent by the issue of fictitious capital, exist- 
ing only on paper, though ranking equally for dividend— 
when money for this is forthcoming. Usually, the paper 
stock has been sold to unwary purchasers. 

. FortnighUy Eev., N. 8., XLIH. 867. 

To water one’s pianist, to shed tears. [Old slang.] 

Neither water thou thy plants, in that thou departest 
from thy pigges nie, neither stand in a manimering whe- 
ther it tee teat to depart or not. 

Euphuea to PhUautua, M« 4. (Narea.) 

n. inirang. 1. To give out, emit, discharge, 
or secrete water. 

If they suffer the dusts ot brites to be thrown into their 
sight their eyes will water and twinkle, and faU at last to 
bund coiuiivanoe. Jtoa T, Adame, Wotfla, L 147. 
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fill mi wmitd hivi wattrvd with » true tealiag over 
tha Ml# of * wldow*i fhrniture. 

OMTffe Sliot, Mill on the Floii, 1 12. 

2. To gather saliva as a sy 
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use noting vehement desire or craving. 


of appetite : 
in figurative 


In theyr mindei they oonceaued a hope of a daintie ban- 
quet, And. espying their enemies a faire of, lieganno to 
•walowe theyr speule as their mouthes watered for greed- 
ines of theyr pray. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 181). 


di, Bqrllttte green gooseberry, my teeth waters at ye I 
Marquharf Love and a Bottle, v. 1. 


The do(fs fmnrtli waters only at the sight of food, but 
the gourmand’s month will aleo water at the thought of 
it J* Ward, Bnuyc. Brit, £SL 67. 


8. To get or take in water: as, the ship put 
into port to water; sp§pifloally, to dnnk water. 

We watered at the Canaries, we traded with the Salvages 
at Dominica. Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, 1. 160. 


Were 1 a poet, by Hippocrene I swear (which was a cer- 
tain well where all the Muses watered), etc. 

Jbekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 1. 


A Mischance befel the Horse, which lamed him as he 
went a watering to the Seine. Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 17. 


water-addor (w^'tOr-ad^Or), w. An aquatic 
serpent like, or mistaken for, an adder, (a) The 
water-moccasin, a venomous snake. See moccasinl^ (with 
ouU [U. B.] (6) The commonest water-snake of the 

United States, Tropidmvotus (oftener Nerodia) sipedon. 
This is a large, stout serpent, roughened with keeled 
• scales, and aomewhat spotted or blotched, like an adder, 
especially when young. It bites quite hard in self-de- 
fense when attacked, but is not poisonous. [U. S.] 
waterage (w&'t6r-aj), n. [< water + -age.'] 
Money paid for transportation by water, 
water-agrimony (wfi,'t6r-ag^ri-mo-ni), w. An 
old name of the bur-marigold, BidcnH tripartita 
or B, cernua. 

water-aloe (wfi.'t6r-aF6), n. Same as water^sol- 
dier. 

water-analysis (wfi.'t6r-a-nani-sis), w. In 
chem,y the analysis of waters, either to deter- 
mine their potable quality, or fitness for use in 
boilers or otherwise in the arts, 
water-anchor (wfi.'t6r-ang^kor), n. A sail dis- 
tended by spars and thrown overboard to hold 
a vessePs head to the wind and retard her 
drifting; a drag-anchor. Also called sea-an- 
chor. 

water-antelope (wfi,'t6r-an^te-16p). n. One of 
numerous different African * antelopes, as of 
the genera Ehotragus, Kohus, and some others, 
which frequent marshy or reedy places ; a reed- 
buok ; a water-buck. See cuts under nagor and 
sing-sing. 

water-apple (wA't6r-ap'''l), n. The custard- 
apple, Anona reticulata. 
water-amm (wa't6r-a^rum), n. See Calla, 1. 
water-ash, (wA't^r-ash), n. 1. A small tree, 
Fraxinm via ty car pa, without special value, 
found in deep river-swamps from Virginia to 
Texas and in the West Indies. — 2. The black 
hoop- or ground-ash, Fraxinus samlmcifolia, of 
wet grounds in the eastern half of North Amer- 
ica. Its tough pliable dark-brown wuud 1 h largely used 
for interior finish aud cabinet-work, for making hoops and 
baskets, etc. 

water-avens (w&'t^r-av^enz), n. A plant, 
Geum rivale, found in wet meadows northward 
in both hemispheres, it grows some 2 feet high, and 
is noticeable for Its nodding flowers (large for the geiiusX 
with purplish-orange petals, and, in fruit, for its feathery 
styles and persistent purple calyx. Alsu purple avens. 
water-back (w&'t6r-bak), w. l. An iron cham- 
ber or reservoir or a combination of pipes, at 
the back of a cooking-range or other fireplace, 
to utilize the heat of the fire in providing a 
supply of hot water.— 2. In browing, a cistern 
which holds the water used for mashing, 
water-bag (wA't6r-bag), n. 1. The reticulum 
of the stonaach of the camel aud other Camcli- 
dm, corresponding to the honeycomb tripe of 
ordinary ruminants. — 2. In her., a bearing 
representing a vessel for holding water, usn- 
alfy drawn as if a leather bucket. It differs 
from water-bouget, or houget, in retaining the 
form of the actual vessel, 
water-bailaget (Wft'ter-ba^laj), ?». Bailago 
upon goods transported by water. See bailage. 

Water-baylage, a tax demanded upon all goods by the 
Olty, impoited and exported. 

Pepys, Diary, Jan. 20, 1668-9. ipavies.) 


water-bailiff (w&'ter-ba^lif), n. 1. A custom- 
house officer in a port town whose duty is to 
search ships. 

Out of patience with the whole tribe of custom-house 
extortioners, boatmen, tide-waiters, and water-hailifs, that 
biiet me on all sides, worse than a swarm of musquetoes, 
1 proceeded a little too i*oughly to brush them away with 
nijr ratten. Cumberland, West Indian, L 6. 
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2. A former officer of the London corporation 
who saw to the observance of the statutes and 
by-laws applicable to the river Thames. — 3. 
See water-bailiff, under bailifft^ 
water-balance (wlb^tbr-baHans), n. An old 
form of water-raising apparatus, consisting of 
a series of troughs one above another, sup- 
ported in a hanging frame, and oscillating like 
a pendulum. As the frame swings, the water dipped 
by the lowest trough runs into that next above, and in the 
return motion it is emptied in turn from that into the 
next above again, and so on. S. It. Knight. 

water-bar (wA't6r-bar), n. A ridge crossing a 
hill or mountain road, and leading aside water 
flowing down the road. 

13iey ... were descending, with careful reining in and 
beariiig baol^ the rteep, long plunges - for these mouii- 
tain roads aro like oatoraotb^ and traveUen aro Mice 
the falling water— where the only break and aaMgr were 
the water-bars, humping up across the way at frequent 
intervals. Mrs. Whitney, Odd or Even? xlii. 

water-barometer (wA' t6r-ba-rom''e-t6r ), n. A 
barometer in which water is substituted for 
mercury. See barometer. 

If a long pipe, closed at one end only, were emptied of 
air, fllled with water, the upon end kept in water, and 
the pipe held upright, the water would rise in It nearly 
twenty-eight feet. In this way water barometers have 
been made. Pits Jtoy, Weather Kj)ok, p. 12. 

water-barrel (wA't^ir-bar^el), n, 1. A water- 
cask. — 2. In mining, a large wrought-iron bar- 
rel with a self-acting valve in the bottom, used 
in drawing water where there are no pumps. 
[South Staffordshire, Eng.] 
water-barrow (wA't6r-bar^6), n. A two- 
wheeled barrow carrying a tank, often swung 
on trunnions, used by gardeners and others ; a 
water-barrel. E. H. Knight. 
water-basil (wA't^r-baz^il), n. In gem-cutting, 
a uniform bevel cut around the top of a stone, 
after the finding of the upper fiat table, 
water-batb (wA't^r-bAth), n. 1. A bath com- 
posed of water, in contraoistinction to a vapor- 
bath. — 2. In chem., a vessel containing water 
whioli is heated to a certain temperature, over 



Wattir-baths of various fornui (A, B, C }. with acHustable rings. ( o. 
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which chemical i)reparation8 or solutions are 
placed in suitable vessels to bo digested, evapo- 
rated, or dried at the given temperature. — 3. 
Same as bain-marie. 

water-battery (wA't(tr-bat^6r-i), w. 1, In elect. 
See battery. — 2, In fort, a battery nearly on 
a level with the water. 

Water-beadlet (wA't6r-beMl), n. A water- 
bailiff (?). 

Ill the year 1700 one S. Smith, who is doBcrihed an 
water-beadle, of St. Mary M^dalen, bermondaey, left u 
legacy to liitt nephew, Matthew Smith, of this parish. 

K. and Q., 7th aer., VIII. 487. 

water-bean (wA't6r-ben), n. A plant of the 
genus Nvlumho. 

water-bear (wa't6r-bar), n. A bear-animahuile. 
See Macrobio tidie, Arctisea, and Tardtgrada. 
water-bearer (wA' t^tr-bar^6r) ,n. [< ME. ica tyr 
berarc = Sw. vattenbdrara = Dan. vandbarer; < 
water + bearer.] 1. One who carries water; 
specifically, one whose business is the convey- 
ing of water from a spring, well, river, etc. , to 
purchasers or consumers. 

Yf there be neucr a wysd man, make a water-bearer, a 
tinker, a cobler, . . . comptroller of the mynte. 

Latimer, Sermon on the rioiigb. 

2. [ca^).] In astron., a sign of the zodiac. See 
Aquarius. 

water-bearing ( w A' t6r-bar^in g) , w. A journal- 
box having in the lower part a groove com- 
municating with a pii)e through which water 
under heavy pressure is admitted beneath the 
journal, which it raises slightly from its bear- 
ings. Ah the Journal revolves, the water flows in an ex- 
ceedingly thin film or sheet between it and the bearings, 
forming a very efficient lubricant See cut in next column. 
Also called pa2»er-//2t«iMm/ and hydraulic pioot 
water-bed (wA't6r-bed), n. A large india-rub- 
ber mattress filled with water, on which a very 
sick person, or one who is bedridden, is some- 
times placed, to avoid the production of bed- 
sores. Also called hydrostatic bed, 
water-beech ( wA'ter-bech), n. 1 . A small tree, 
the American hornbeam, Carpinus Caroliniana: 
BO named from its growing in wet ground, and 



from its resemblance, especially in its bark, 
to the beech. Also called blue-beech.— 2. Im- 
properly, the sycamore, or American plane-tree, 
Plaianus oodaentalis, flowing on low grounds, 
and having reddish wood like that of the beech, 
water-beetle (wA't6r-be^tl), n. A beetle which 
lives in the water. Such beetles belong mainly to the 
families Amphizoidm, HeUiplida, Dytiscidse, and Qyrini- 
die of the adephagous senes, and the HydrophUUUs of 
tho clavioorn scries. Tiio flrst four are sometimes grouped 
iindor the name Hydradephaga, os distinguished from the 
Qeadephaga, or ground-beetles and tiger-beetles. A few 
other beetles are to some extent aquatic ; but the term is 
restricted to the speolos of tlio flve families named. See 
these family names, and cuts under Uytisms, Oyrinidm, 
Hydrobius, Uydrophilidee, and Ilybius. Ciompare tcater- 
hug. 

water-bellows (wA't^'r-beFoz), n. A form of 
blower used in gas-machines, and formerly to 
supply a blast for furnaces, it consists essentially 
of nil inverted vessel suspended in water, on raising which 
in the water air is drawn in througli an inlet valve, while 
on lowering the vessel the air is forced out again through 
another valve. Such vessels are iisiially placed in pairs, 
and are lowered and raised alternately. The device is 
also used for supplying air to the pipes of a pneumatic 
clock-system. The central clock lifts the inverted tank, 
and, letting it fall once a minute, sends a puff of air 
through Die pipes, and thus moves all the hands of the 
clocks connected with the system. 

water-bells (wA't6r-bclz), w. The European 
white water-lily, Caslalia spcciosa {Nymphtea 
alba). Britten and Holland. [North. Eng.] 
water-beteny (wA't6r-bet^q-ni), n. See 8cro- 
phulo/ria. 

water-bird (wA't6r-b(»rd), w. In ornith., an 
aquatic as distinguished from a terrestrial or 
aerial bird ; in the plural, the grallatorial and 
natatorial or wading and swimming birds, col- 
lectively distinguished from land-birds. The 
term reflects an obsolete classiflcatiun in which birds 
were divided into three main groups, called Aves aersm, 
Aves terrestres, and Aves aquatiex. 'i'heso divisions are 
abolished, but the English names of two of them, land-bird 
and water-bird, continue in current use because of their 
convenience. Compare water-fowl, 2. 

water-biscuit (wA'tfer-bis^'kit), n. A biscuit 
or cracker made of flour and water, 
water-blackbird (wA'tAr-blak'^b^rd), n. Tho 
water-ouzel, Cinelus aquaUcus, See Cinclus 
and ditrner, 5. flreland and Scotland.] 
water-blart (wa'to-blAst), n, in mining, a 
method of ventilation, in which an fi]>i>aratus 
is employed which is the same in principle as 
the trompe of the Catalan forgo. See irompe^. 
It [the uater-blast] is not much employtMl nowadays, 
and gives only a low useful effect. 

Cation, Lectures on Mining (traits.), II. 441. 

water-blebs (wA't6r-blebz), n. Pemphigus, 
water-blink (wA't6r-blingk), n. A spot of cloud 
hanging in arctic regions over open water, the 
presence of which it serves to indicate. 

Tlie water-blink consists of dark cloiitls or spots on the 
horizon, and is formed by tlic ascending mists which 
gather in clouds and hung tiver pools of water. It is 
always the herald of advance, and is eagerly looked for. 

Schley ami Soley, Kesciie of Greely, p. 160. 


water-blinks (wA't(>r-blingks), n. Same as 
blinlcing-chickweed. 

water-blob (wA'ter-blob), n. A local name of 
the marsh -marigold, Caltha ffalustris, of tho 
white water-lily, ('astalia speciosa {Nymph tea 
alba), and of the yellow water-lily, Nymphsea 
(Nuphar) lutea. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

water-blue (wA't<'*r-blfl), n, A coal-tar color 
used in dyeing, and similar to soluble blue. It 
is principally used for dyeing cotton, 
water-board (wA't6r-b6rd), n. A board set up 
on the edge of a boat to keep off spray, etc. 
water-boat (wA't^r-bot), n. A boat carrying 
water in bulk for the supply of ships, 
water-boatman (wA't6r-bdt^man), n. 1. The 
boat-fly or boat-insect, an aquatic bug of the 
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water-boatman 

family Notometidm: so called because these 
insects move in the water like a boat propelled 
by oars. They are wore 
fully called backus mrn- 
rmni; ^mter’boattnen, 
and also haek-guftniment, 
becauee they row them- 
BelveH alH>ut on their 
hacks with their lon(( 
feathered oar-like leKs. 

Some species are very 
common in tmnds and 
brooks in the United 
States, and are often nut 
In aquariums to exhibit 
their silvery colors and 
curious actions, y. ur^ 
dulata is u characteris- 
tic example. 

2. An aquatic bu); 
of the family (hri- 
BidsB. All the Nortli 
American species 
belong to tlio genus 
CoriHCif as C, undn- 
lata. 

water-borne (wa'- 
t6r-boru), a. Borne 
or conveytMi by watcq-; carried in a boat or ves- 
sel; floated. 

Thus mercliuiidiHe iiiiKht be waterborne from the chan- 
nel to the Mediterruneuii. 

Alottep, Hist. Nctherluiids, IV. 147. 

The stoiK' of which it [liridKo from the Strand to the 
opposite stiorc of the 'rimmes] was constructed, being 
water-home^ iuul to pay tiiis tax. 

S. Dowell, 'I’axcs in England, IV. 394. 

Water-borne goods, goods carried on shiplioord. 

water-bottle (wu/ter-bot"l), w. A bottle made 
of glass, skin, rubber, or other material, and 
desitfiied for holding water. 

water-bouget (wfi't6r-bo'''jet), n. In her.j same 
as bougv.t^ 2. 

water-bound (wli'tfT- bound), a. Impeded, 
hindered, or hemmed in by water, as in case of 
a flood, heavy rains, etc. 

While wafer bound, it fa foraging party] was attacked 
by guerrillas. yew Vot^ T^ribuue, April .‘lO, 1862. 

water-box (wfi't^r-boks), w. A bottom or side 
of a furnai'o consisting of a compartment of 
iron kept filled with water. It serves to pro- 
vonf the burning out of the iron, 
water-brain ( wA/ tf*r-bran ) , w . ( H< I or staggers 
of sluu'p, caused by the brain-worm, 
water-brain fever*. Meningitis; acute hydro- 
cephalus. 

water-brash (wA'ttT-brash), u. Same as py- 

nmti. 

Water-braxv (wA'tfT-brak^si ), w. A disease of 
slieep in wnieh then' is liemorrliagt' into the 
peritoneal cavity. See hraxy. 

water-break (wfi'fer-brak), «. A wavelet or 
ripple. [Kare.J 

Many a silvery icafcr-ftrsak 
Aliove tile goidcii gravel. 

Tenuj/Hon, The Breok. 

water-breather (wa'ter-bre^THAr), w. Any 
branchiaf-e which breatlies water by means of 
gills. 

water-bridge (wA'ler-brij), n. A fire-bridge 
which also forms part of the water-space of a 
boiler, if dependent from the holler, it is called a hang- 
ing bridge ; if it has flue-space above ami below, it is a 
luldfeather. Also called water-table, 

water-brose (W^fl't^'r-bro/.), w. Brose made of 
meal and water only. [Bcotcli.] 

ril sit down o'er my scanty meal, 

He ‘t water brose or niuslin-kuil, 

Wl’ cheerfu' face. Jiurns, To Janies Smith. 

water-buck (w&'t<u*-buk), n, A wat('r-ante- 
loiie, especially a kob, as Kohus ( Uipswrymnus, 
which abounds in some African lowlands, as 
in Nyassa-land. Another water-buck is f Vtc*- 
oapra rcdunca. See kob^ ami cuts under sbn/- 
mng and nagor, 

Anionu the rummants Is the dangerous buffalo (Biilial us 
caffer), the never to-be snfflcioiitly-adinired gimffe, . . . 
the gnu, the pallah, the water-bueJc (Cobus). 

Fortnightly Rev., N. a, XLIII. 472. 

water-buckler (wa't^r-buk^l6r), «. Same as 
waUr •shield. 

water-budget ( wA't(''r-buj 'ot), n. In hei\y same 
as bou(fef,2. Also called dosst^. 

water-buffalo (wa't^'r-buf^a-16), n. See water- 
cow. 

water-bug ( w A'i6r-bug), u. 1 . Any true bug of 
the heteropterous section nydroeonsa or Cryp- 
tocerata, including those which live beneath 
the stuface of the water, and belong to the 
families Corisidte, NoUmecUdic., Aepidse, Helosto- 
midsBf and Aaucioridx. See these words, and 
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cuts under BeloBtoma and Banatra , — 2. Any 
one of certain true bugs of the heteropterous 
section Aurocorisa^ 
including those 
which live mainly 
on the surface of 
the water, and 
which belong to 
the families Hy- 
drobatidm^ Veliidk^ 

LtmnobaHdm, HaU 
didsBj and Hydro- 
metridm. See these 
words. — 8. The 
croton-bug or Ger- 
man cockroach, 

Blatta {Phyllodro- 
mia) gemnanica : so 
called from its 
preference for wa- 
ter-pipes and moist 
places in houses. 

See cuts under cro- 
ton-bug and Blatiidm Giant water-bug, any mem- 

ber of the Belostomidie. 

water-butt (w4't6r-but), n. 1. A large open- 
headed cask, usually set up on end in an out- 
house or close to a dwelling, serving as a reser- 
voir for rain- or pipe-water. — 2. A water-bee- 
tle, as Dytiscus marginatus and related species, 
water-cabbage (wA't6r-kab^aj), n. The Ameri- 
can white water-lily, Castalia {Nymphma) odo- 
rata, 

water-calamint (wA.'tfcr-kal'-'a-mint), 71. The 
corn-mint, Mentha arvensis. 
water-caltr<^ (wa'tAr-kaFtrqp), n. 1. The 
water-nut, Trapa. — 2. A hook-name of the 
pondweeds Potamogeton dmmis and P. crispus, 
water-can (W&'ter-Kan), n. The yellow water- 
lily, Nymph sea (Nuphar) lutea^ or the European 
white water-lily, Castaliaspeciosa (Nymphsea al- 
ba): so named from the shape of the seed-ves- 
sel. [Prov. Eng.] 

water-cancer, water-canker (wA,'t(^r-kan"86r, 
-kang^k^r), n. Gangrenous stomatitis, or iioma. 
Bee noma. 

water-cap ( wA.'t6r-kap), n. 1 , A form of cylin- 
drical dia}>hragm of copper in the time-fuse of 
a shell, intended to prevent the fuse from being 
extinguished by water iu ricochet firing. — 2, 
A biro of the subfamily FlmncoUnmy the suo- 
cies and genera of which are numerous. Also 
water-chat. See cut under Fluvicola. 
water-carpet (wA.'t6r-klir^pet), w. 1. A Brit- 
ish geometrid moth, Cidaria suffumata, — 2. 
An American golden-saxifrage, Crirysopleniuni 
AmericanmUy which spreads on the surface of 
springs and streams. Wood, Class-book of Bot. 
water-carriage (wtl't^r-kar'^aj), n. l. Trans- 
portation or conveyance by water. 

In the important matter of water-carriage the farmer in 
the (Canadian Far West lias unrivalled advantuKes. 

IT. F. Rae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, xiii. 

2. The conducting or conveying of water from 
place to place. 

Ill the VKiter-carriage system each house has its own net- 
work of drain-pipes, soil-pipes, and waste-pipes, which lead 
from the liasins, sinks, closets, and gullies within and about 
the house to the coiiimoii sewer. Encyc. Brit, XXI. 714. 

3, Moans of conveyance by water, collectively ; 
vessels; boats. [Kare.] 

The most brittle vtater-carriage was used among the 
Egyptians, who, as Strabo saith, would sail sometinies in 
boats made of earthenware. Arbuthnot. 

water-canier (wA,'t6r-kar^i-6r), ». One who 
or that which carries water; specifically, an 
arrangement of wires or the lite on which a 
bucket of water, raised from a well, etc., may be 
conveyed wherever required, as to a house. — 
Water-carrien* paralyslB, paralysis of the musculo- 
spiral nerve. 

water-cart (w&'t^r-kart), n. A cart carrying wa- 
ter for sale or for watering streets, gardens, etc. 
For tlie latter purpose the cart bears a large cask or tank 
containing water, which, by means of a tube or tubes per- 
forated with holes, is sprinkled ou roads and streets to 
prevent dust from rising, or in gardens to water plants. 

water-cask (wa'U'r-k&sk), n. A strong light 
cask used for transporting drinking-water, 
especially on sea-going ships. Compare water- 
tank and breaker. 

water-castert (W4't6r-kk8*'t6r), n. A physician 
who professed to discover the diseases of his 
patients by “ casting” or examining their urine ; 
commonly, a quack. 

Wast^ muoh in physioke and her waUr-^uter. 

- John Taylor, Works (1680> iNatee.) 

water-cat (wg'ter-kat), n. The nair, or Oriental 
otter, Luti'a nair, translating a Mahratta name. 


water-oolored 

water-cavy (w4'ter-ka'vi), n. The capibara. 
water-celery (w4't^r-sel^e-ri),n, l.Theeursed 
crowfoot, Manunmlus aeeleratua, of temperate 
Europe, Asia, and North America, it has a tiiick 
hollow stem a foot or two high, the lower leaves stalked 
and three-lobed, the petals small, and the carpets very 
numerous. The Juice is very acrid, and is used by beg- 
gars to produce sores ; but the plant is in aome places eat- 
en after boiling. 

2. See VaUisneria. 

water-cell (w&'t6r-sel), w. 1. One of several 
diverticula of the paunch of the camel, serving 
to store up water. See water-hag, 1, 

These, the so-called water^cells, serve to strain off from 
the cuntentB of the paunch, and to retain in store, a con- 
siderable quantity of water. Huxley, Anat Vert., p. 828. 

2. A voltaic cell in which the liquid is pure 
water. 

water-centiped (wA't6r-seri'^ti-pGd),w. The dob- 
son or hellgrummite. See cut under sprawler. 
[U. S.] 

water-charger (wA't^r-ohar^j6r), n. A device 
for filling the water-passages of a pump, so that 
it may act promptly when started, 
water-chat (wa't6r-chat), n. 1. A bird of the 
family Henicuridse,-^2. A South American 
tyrant-flycatcher of the subfamily FluvicoUnm, 
of which there are many genera and species ; 
a water-cap. See cut under Fluvicola. 
water-check (wA.'t6r-chek), w. A chock-valve 
for regulating a supply of water, as in the Gif- 
ford injector. E. H. Knight. • 

water-chestnut (wfi.' ter- chestnut), «. See 
Trapa. 

water-chevrotain (wfi-'tor-shev'-'ro-tan), w. An 
aquatic African tragulinc, Hyomoschus aquati- 
CHS, belonging to the family Tragulidie, and 
thus related to the kanchil and napu. 
water-chicken (wA't^r-chik^en), n. The com- 
mon gallinule, Gallmula galeata. Ralph and 
Bagg, 1886. [Oneida county. New York.] 
water-chickweed (w&'ttT-chik'-'wed), n. 1. 
A small, smooth, and green tufted herb, Mon- 
tia j'oniiina, found throughout Europe, in north- 
ern Asia, from arctic America down the west 
coast to California, and in the Andes to thoir 
Bouthoru extremity. Also blmking-chickweed 
(which see). — 2. A name for ('allitriche vertia 
and Stellaria (Malachiiwi) aquatica. 
water-chinkapin (wfi.'ter-ching"ka-pin), n. 
The American nelumbo, Nelumbo luiea, or pri- 
marily its edible nut-liko seed : so named from 
the resemblance of the seeds to chinkapins. 
They are borne immersed in jiits in the large 
top-shaped recei)tacle. Also wankapm, yomo- 
pin. 

water-cicada (wa't^r-si-ka'-'dh), n. A water- 
boatman. 

water-clam (w&'ter-klam), n. A bivalve of 
the family Spondylidsp ; a thorn-oyster. See 
cut under Rpondylus. 

water-clock (wfi.'t6r-klok), n. A clepsydra. 

A ulepaytlra, or witerclock, which played upon Flutes 
the hours of the night at a time when they could not 
seen on the index. Dr. Burney, Hist. Music, I. 512. 

water-closet ( wfi/t^r-kloz^et), n . A privy hav- 
ing some contrivance for carrying off the dis- 
charges through a waste-pipe below by the 
agency of water. 

water-cock (wfi't6r-kok), n. The kora, Galli- 
crex cristata, a large dark gallinule of India, 
Ceylon, Java, and islands eastward, horned with 
a red caruncle on top of the head, 
water-colly (w&'t^r-koBi), n. The water-ouzel, 
CmcluB aquatk'u.s. [Ih’ov. Eng.] 
water-color (wfi/t6r-kuB'pr), w. 1. Painting, 
especially artistic painting, with pigments for 
which water and not oil is used as a solvent. — 

2. A pigment adapted or prepared for painting 
in this method. 

Some flue colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle cliaugellngs and poor discontents; . . . 
And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause. 

Shak., 1 Hen. FV., v. 1. 80. 

Water-colours are sold iu four forms, in cakes, pastilles, 
pans, and tubes. Ilarnertoti, Qraphlc Arts, xxii. 

3. A painting executed by this method, or with 
pigments of this kind. 

The Art Galleries opened every year, and, besides the 
National Gallery, there were the Society of British Ar- 
tists, the Exhibition of Water Cidours, and the British In- 
stitution in Pall Mall. W. Besant, lllfty Years Ago, p. 185. 

Also used attributively in all senses, 
water-colored (w&'t^r-kuPprd), a. Of the 
color of water; like water. [Rare.] 

The other [sort of oherryl, which hangs on the branch 
like grapes, is water colored within, of a faintish sweet, 
and greMily devoured by the snudl birds. 

Beverley, Virginia, iy.%U. 
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water-colorillg (w4't6r-kuKor-ing), n. The 
use of water-colors, or work executed in water- 
colors or pigments of similar nature. [Trade 
use.] 

The Dutch and rose pinks are sometimes used, but they 
cannot be relied upon in water-eolouring. 

Paper-hanger^ p. 76. 

water-colorist (wa't6r-kuFor-ist), n. One who 
paints in water-colors. 

water-comparator (wft't^r-kom^pa-ra-tor), w. 
An apparatus for comparing thermometers 
with a standard^ consisting essentially of a 
reservoir containing water, with means for ob- 
taining different temperatures and for main- 
taining the whole mass at the same tempera- 
ture during a series of observations, 
water-cooler (wfi.'ter-ka'-'ler), n. Any device 
for cooling water; e^ipecially, a vessel with 
non-conducting walls in 
which water for drinking 
is placed with ice. such 
coolurs are fitted with a faucet 
ill the lower part, for drawinp: 
off the water. The effect of 
other coolers is due to evapo- 
ration through their porous 
walls. Bee ollctj 3. 

water-core (wfi<'t(?r-k6r), 
n. 1, In /owwf/fV/, a hol- 
low core* placed inside 
the mold, within which 
• a current of cold water 
can be made to jiass to 
absorb the heat and has- 
ten the cooling of the 
casting: used especially 
to cool the bore of cast 
guns. — 2. In some forms 
of car-axle, a quantity of 
water in a hermetically closed cavity, intended 
to take up heat from the journals. — 3. A blem- 
ish, common in some varieties of the apple, 
in which the flesh about the core assumes a 
watery, translucent appearance, 
watercourse (wfi/ter-kdrs), n, 1. A stream of 
water ; a river or brook. 

Tlic woods climb up boldly aloiiif the hillsidos, over- 
shadowing every little dingle and watereourre. 

GfiiHa, (tIcoI. Sketches, iii. 

2. A channel or canal made for the conveyance 
of water, or serving for conveyance by water. 

Who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing of 
waters. Job xxxviii. 25. 

Scouring the umter-courttes thorough the cities; 

A flue pcriplirasis of a kennel-raker. 

Fletcher {ami another V), Prophotciss, iii. 1. 

3. In a stream of water, usually flowing in 
a definite channel having a bed and sides or 
banks, and usually discharging itself into some 
otlier stream or body of water. Bkjelow, The 
condition of being occasionally dry does not deprive it of 
the character of a watercourse ; but occasional flows of 
water caused by unusual rains, or melting of snow, and 
following a channel which is usually dry, do not consti- 
tute a watercourse. The owner of a watercourse has, 
within certain limits, a right to have it flow substantially 
unimpaired by the owners above and below. A grant of 
a watercouree may mean a grant r)f (1) t1i(! easfiincnt or 
the right to the running of water; (2) the chniimd which 
contains tlie water, the pipe, or drain ; or (.‘1) tlie land over 
which the water flcjws. George Jeseel, Master of the Kolls 

water-cow (wa't^r-kou), n. The common do- 
mestic Indian Vmffalo, Jios hubakis or Jiubnlus 
bufff luft; the water-buffalo : so called by English 
residents in translating a Chinese name, from 
the habit it has of seeking the water to escape 
the annoyance of insects, it is not a distinct 
species. The same habit is strongly marked in the African 
or Cape btiffalo. li. eaffer^ and may be observed of domes- 
tic cattle anywliere. See cuts under buffalo. 

water-cracker (wA'ter-krak'^er), n. 1. A wa- 
ter-biscuit. — 2. A Pnnee Rupert^s drop. See 
detonating bulb, under detonating. 

A water cracker, as they [Prince Rupert’s drops] are 
called in the factory. Sci. Amer., N. S., LVl. 181. 

water-craft (wfi.'t^r-kraft), w. Vessels and 
boats plying on water. 

water-crake (w&'t6r-krak), n, 1 . The common 
spotted crake of Europe, Porzana rnaruatta: 
distinguished from the land-erake, Crex pro- 
iensis . — 2. The water-rail, Ballus aquattcus. 
Montagu . — Sf. The water-ouzel: a misnomer. 
Willughby ; Ray. [Local, Eng.] 
water-crane (wd.'t^r-kran), n. 1. An appara- 
tus for supplying water from an elevated tank, 
as to the tender of a locomotive. — 2. A crane 
operated by hydraulic power, 
water-cress (w^l't^r-kres), n. [< ME. water- 
kresae, watyrereaae^ waterkira; < water 4 * cress. ‘I 
A creepii^ herb of springs and streams, Naatur- 
thm officinale, from antiquity used as a spring 
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salad, and now very widely cultivated. See 
cress and Nasturtium (with out). The name is ex- 
tended to the genus— -AT. lustre, a weedy species, being 
called marsh or yellow teater-cress, or marsh-cress. 

water-crow (wa'to-kro), n. 1. The common 
European coot, Fulica atra: from its blackish 
plumage. [Local, Eng.] — 2. The water-ouzel, 
Cinclus aquattcus. [Local, Eng.] — 3. The 
darter, snake-bird, or water-turkey, Plotus an- 
hinga. [Southern U. S.] 
water-crowfoot (w&'ter-kr6"fut), n. The name 
of several aquatic species of Ranunculus, pri- 
marily H. aquatiliSy the connnon white water- 
crowfoot, a plant found through the north 
temperate zone and in Australia. The yellow 
water-crowfoot is R. muttifidus. 
watercup (wfi,'tpr-kup), w. l. The pennywort, 
Hydrocatyle ; by translation of the genus namo. 
— 2. The trumpetleaf, Sarravvnia flava. 
water-enre (wA't^r-kur), w. Hyd^therapy or 
balneotherapy ; a system of mcaical treatment 
by means of water in any form or mode of ap- 
plication. 

water-deck (wA.'t6r-dek), n. A painted piece 
of canvas used for covering the saddle and bri- 
dle, girths, etc., of a dragoon’s horse. [Eug.] 
water-deer (wa'tAr-der), n. 1 . A small (Ihi nose 
musk-deer, Tlydropotes iuerwis, of somewhat 
aquatic habits. Itroscmblos thr ordinary innsk-door 
in geneial, lieingof small size, hornless in both soxug, and 



Chinese Watcr*dcer (Hydropotes tttertHts). 


with jirotrusive upper canines in the male ; but some tt*ch- 
meal characters cause it to fall in another genus. 

2. The African watcr-chevroiain. This is a 
traguloid, quite different from the fon‘goi!ig. 
water-deerlet (wfi,'t(?r-der^let), n. Tlie African 
water-che vrotain . 

water-devil (wa'tt’T-dev^l), w. 1. The larva or 
grub of various aquatic insects, as of the genus 
Hydrophilus, IJ. piccus is a eommoii British 
species. — 2. The dobsoii orhellgrammite. Sec 
(■orydalus, and cut under sjmiwler. [U. H.] 
water-dock (wa'tcr-dok), n. A tall doidc, Ru- 
mvx Uydrolapathum, of temperate Europe ami 
Asia. Also called horse- or water-sorrel, n. aqua- 
Hrus also ai»iML*arK under this name. The great or Ameri- 
can water-dock is Jt Hritannica (II. orbieulatus). 

water-doctor (wfi/t^*r-dok"tor), w. l . A hydrop- 
athisl, [Oolloq.] — 2. One of a former school 
of medical practitioners the members of which 
pretended that all diseases could be diagnosti- 
cated by simple inspection of the urine, 
water-dog (wa'ter-dog), n. 1. A dog aeeus- 
tonied to or delighting in the water, or t ranu*(l 
to go into the water in pursuit of game, as a wa- 
ter-spaniel. — 2. One of various kinds of largo 
salamanders ; a mud-puppy. See axoUdl, Meno- 
jmma, and cut under hetlbcndcr. Also water- 
puppy. — 3. A small, irregular, tlonting cloud 
in a rainy season, supposed to indieaft rain. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Water-dogs, . . . dark clouds that seem to travel tlircugli 
the air by thcmBelves, and indicate a storm. Halliwell 
makes them identical with mares-tails, tmt they are dis- 
tinct things ill Surrey language. 

O. L. Gower, Surre> Provincialisms (Eng. Dial. Hoc.). 

4. A sailor, especially an old sailor; a salt ; 
one thoroughly accustomed to life in and on tho 
water. [Colloq.J 

The Sandwich Islanders are complete water-dogs, and 
therefore very gocnl in Imating. 

H. //. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 04. 

water-dragon (w&'tAr-drag^on), w. An old 
name of the water-arum, ('alia palustris, also 
assigned to ('altha palustris, i>erhaps by con- 
fusion of the Latin names. Britten and Holland. 
water-drain (wA'to-dran ), n. A drain or chan- 
nel through which water may run. 
water-drainage (wfi,'ter-dra^uaj), n. The drain- 
ing off of water. 

water-dressing (wfi.'U*r-dros'ing) n. The cou- 
stant application of water to a vvound, by im- 
mersion, irrigation, or compresses. 


water-farming 

water-drinkt (wA't^r-dringk), n. [< ME, water- 
drinck; i water drink.'] A drink of water. 

Alls iff thu drutmke waterrdrincch. 

Onnulum (ed. White), 1. 14482. 

water-drinker (wA't6r-dring^ker), n. [< ME. 
water drynkare; < xeater + drinker.] 1. A 
drinker of water. 

Water drynkare. Aqueldluis. Prompt. Pare., phXS. 
2. An advocate of abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors; a prohibitionist. [Colloq.J 
water-drip (wA'ter-<lrip), n. A pan or recep- 
tacle to receive the wash' water from a water- 
cooler. (■ar-BuildcFs Ihct. 
water-drop ( wa't(n*-dro])), n . A drop of water ; 
specifically, a tear. 

Let not women’s weaiioim, water-drops, 

Btain my man’s cheeks 1 Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 280. 

water-dropper (wfi'tor-drop^-'er), n. A contri- 
vance devised by Sir Williain Thomson, and 
used particularly in the measurement of tho 
electrical potential of the atmosphere, it con- 
sists of an insulated metallic cylinder containing water, 
with a projecting nozle, from wiilcli the water is allowed 
to drop freely. Each drop carries with It a small charge, 
and Anally the spout and connecting-rod gain the poten- 
tial of the air ; this may then be measured by a quadrant 
electrometer. 

water-dropwort (wfi.'tAr-drop'''wert), n. The 
umbelliferous plant (Enanthe Jistulosa, or any 
plant of that genus. Tho hemlock water-drop- 
wort is the highly ])oisonous (E, crocata. 
water-dust (wa'ter-dust ), n. A collective name 
for t he exi remely minute droplets or j>artiele8 of 
water which eom])ose clouds and haze. [Karo.] 
water-eagle (wA.'tt’T-e^''gl), n. The fish-hawk 
or osprey. [If are.] 

watered (wa't6rd), a. Marked with or exhibit- 
ing wav(‘d liiK's or bands beaiing some resem- 
blance to those which might he produced by 
the action of water. A\ho waved. Watered lUk, 
Hllk upon whiub a wuve-like and clningeablc pattern has 
been produi!cd by moistening and pressure, 'i’he name is 
KomctinioH restrieti'd to nuitcrnil ot which the pattern is 
contlned to piirallid lines, us distinguished from moire an- 
tique. Heewjoov'und moire. 

water-elder (W'a'ter-eb''dt*‘r), n. The guolder- 
roHC, Vtburnum (Iptdus. 

water-elephant ( w'a't<’u*-eb''e-faut), n. The hip- 
])o)>otamuK or river-horse, 
water-elevator (wn'ter-pl'''e-va-tqr), n. 1, 
Any device for raising buckets in wells, or for 
lifting water to a highm* l(‘vel for piirjiosoH of 
irrigation, etc. — 2. A lift or elevat or in which 
the operating force is the weight orjiressure of 
water; a hydraulic elevator, 
water-elm (w A/ter-elm), n. The commou white 
(dm, (Utnns Amerieana. 

water-engine (wa'ter-eu'^jin)) W* An (‘Ugirio to 
raise wat(‘r; also, an engine ])rop(dh‘d by water, 
waterer (wa'tciM'-r), n. 1. One who waters, in 
any sense of tln^ word ; as, a stock waterer. 

Neither the ]»Innti!r nor the waterer liave any power to 
make it [religion J take root and grow in your liearts. 

Loeke, l‘uni])hi'aHe on 1 (’or. ill. 7. 

2. That with which one waters; a vessel, uten- 
sil, or other ccmtrivance for H])rinkling water 
on j)hint.s, wqitmdng animals, etc. 
water-eringO (wA'l('r-c;-ring''g(>), n. A jdant, 
Eryngium yneeufolinm (E. aqnatienm), othcr- 
wiH(* called button-snakeroot. S(m* Krqnaium. 
water-ermine (wri'U'‘r-(‘r'*'min), n. A British 
tiger-moth, Spihmtona nrtte/e, chi(dlv white and 
y(dlow marked with black. [Eng. | 
water-extractor (w'A't-(‘r-(*ks-trak'M()r), w. Ill 
dyeing, a rotatory api>aratns f<»r freeing dyed 
goods from water by the action of centrifugal 
force. 

waterfall (wA'tfu'-fal), n. [= 1 ). waterval = G. 
wasserfaU (cf. Sw. rattrnfall, Dan. randfald); as 
water + fall.] 1 . A si iMqi fall or llow^ of water 
from a lieight; a cnscmlc; a cataract. 

Down sliowcr tlic gambolling waterjalls. 

Tennyson, Hca-Kuirics. 

2. A nock-tie or H(*arf with long drooping ends. 
[Colloq.J 

He was Hiiddnily confroiitrd in tbe walk by Honjainin. 
the Jew money-lender, smoking a eigar, and dressed in a 
gaudy-iigiired satin aaihteoat ami waterjall of tbe same 
materia]. T. Hughes, 'Yom Brown at OxfonI, II. iii. 

3. A chignon. [(Jolloq.J 

1'be brown silk net, wbieli she had BUpposed tliorouirhly 
trustwortliy, hud uive.n way all at onee into a groat hole 
under tin- waterfall, and the soft hair would fret itself 
tlirough and threaten to stray ntitidily. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie (loldthwiiite, lit. 

water-farming (wA'ter-fiir'ming), «. The cul- 
tivation of plants growing in watc^r. 

A few miles away, the native lotus grows luxuriantly, 
a relic, it Is believed, of Indian water -farmimi. 

Harper s Mag., LXXVin. 86a 


traternfeatbor 

water-feathcor, water-feathaxfoll 

feTH-*'6r. -fe«H^6r-foil), n. The featherfoil or 
water-violet Hottoniay espeoiallv the British 
species H. palustHs: so named from its finely 
dissected immersed leaves, 
water-fennel (wft'tdr-fen^el)^ n. One of the 
water-dropworts^ (Enanthe PheUandrmm, 
water-fem (wfi'tfer-f6m), w. l. A fern of the 
genus Osmunda; specifically, O. regalis, — 2. A 
plant of the order MarsileacesB, 
water-fight (wfi,'t6r-fit), w, A naval battle. 
[Hare.] 

Cnsar . . . awaits at anchor the coming of Ills wliule 
fleet, mean while with his legatts and tribune coneiilting, 
and giving order to fltt all things for what might happ''< 
in such a various and floating water-light as was to l)e ex- 
pected. Mutm, Hist. Eng., ii. 

Water-figWOrt (wfl.'t6r-fig^w6rt), n. The com- 
mon European figwort, Scrophularia nodosa. 
water-filter (wA^t^r-fil^t^r), n. An appliance 
for filtering water; a filter — Water-filter nut 
Same as eteanng-nut. 

water-finder (w6.'t6r-fin^(1^»r), n. One who 
practises rhabdomancy, or uses the divining- 
rod to discover water; a bletonist. 
water-fire (w&'t^<r-fir), n. [Tr. of a Tamil name.] 
A low weed, liergia ti ntmannioides of the Elati- 
nacesPf found in rice-fiohls and marshy grounds 
in the tropical Old World. Tlje name alludes 
to a supposed a»*Tidity. 

water-flag (wd't^'r-flag), n. The yellow flag. 
Iris Pseudacoruji. Also called yellow iris and 
flower-de4ur€. 

water-flannel (wd.'t6r-fian^el), n. A felt-like 
substance composed of the matted filaments of 
some conferva or similar alga which multiplies 
iu submerged meadows, and is deposited by the 
retiring waters. 

water-flaxseed (wfi't^r -flaks ^sed), n. The 
larger duckweed, Lenina polprhiza: so called 
from the shape and minute size of the fronds, 
water-flea (wk't^r-fie), n. One of numerous 
small or minute crustaceans which skip about 
in the water like fleas, as Daphnia pulcx ; any 
branchiopod. See DaphniidsBy Cladoceray Cy^ 
clops. 

water-float (w4't6r-fldt), n. A float placed in 
a boiler, cistern, etc., to control a valve, 
water-flood (wA'i6r-flud), n. [< ME. waterflody 
< AH. wsBierflod; as water + flood.'] A flood of 
water; an inundation. 

l<et not the loaterjlood overflow me. Ps. Ixix. 15. 

In the moiieth of Msy, namely on the 2d day, came downe 
great water floodtif by reason of sodaltie showres of halle 
and raiiic. iStvw, Annals, p. 708. 

water-flounder (wA't{?r-floun^d6r),n. The sand- 
flounder. [Local, XT. H.] 
waterflow (wfi't6r-fl6), «. A flow or current of 
water ; the amount of water flowing. 

The work concludes with articles on the cost of hy- 
draulic power, and uijon meters for measuring teaterjlow. 

Weetmineter Jiei\, CXXVIII. 247. 

water-flowing (wfi't^r-flo^ing), a. Flowing 
like water ; streaming. [Rare.] 

My mercy dried their water-fioiving tears. 

Shak,, 8 Hen. VI.. iv. 8. 48. 

water-fly ( Wft ' t6r-fl! ) , n . l . Home winged aquatic 
insect ; specifically, a member of the family iVr- 
Udm; a stone-fly. — 2. A source of petty annoy- 
ance : an insignificant Xnit troublesome person 
or tiling. [Rare.] 

How the poor world is iiestered with siicli waterJKes, 
diminutives of nature 1 Shak., '1'. and C., v. 1. 88. 

water-foot (wil't6r-ffit), n. One of the ambu- 
lacra! pedicels of an echiiioderm ; a tube-foot, 
water-xowl (wfi't6r-foul), w. [< ME. watyr 
foul; < water + fmeP.] 1. Same as water- 
"birds. — 2. In a restricted sense, swimming 
binls, especially those which, as the Anseresy 
are used for food pr for any reason engage the 
attention of sportsmen. 

water-foxt ( wfi' t(^r-f oks), w. The carp, ( 'yprinus 
carpio: so called from its supposed cunning. 
J. Walton. Compare water-sheep. 
water-frame (wa^t^r-fram), n. The orimnal 
spinning-frame invented by Arkwright, wliich 
was driven by water-power (whence the name). 
Otherwise called throstle and throstle-frame. 
See cut in next column, 
water-fright (w^'t^r-Mt), n. Hydrophobia, 
water-fringe (wA,'t6r-frinj), «. See Limnan- 
themum. 

water-frurrow (wa't^r-fur^o), n. [< ME. water- 
formocy waterfoore; < water •¥ furrow.] In aari.y 
a deep furrow made for conducting water from 
ground and keeping it dry; an open drain. 

WaUtfon)fwe, in londe. Slious, sulcus. 

Prompt. Pwn.y p. 618. 
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Watef'ffajfe. 
a, upper cock com- 
municating with Meam- 
space : a, lower cock 
communicating with 
water-space ; A glass ; 
c, w.'iter-Iine. 


Arkwright’s Water-frame. 

water-furrow (wft'tdr-fur^o), v. t. [< water- 
furrow y n. ] To plow or open water-furrows in ; 
drain by means of water-furrows. 

Seed husbandly sowen, water-furrow thy ground, 
That rain when itcometh may run away round. 

TuMseTy Octolier’s Husbandry, st. 7. 

water-l^age (w4't6r-ga3), n. 1. Any device for 
indicating the height of water in a reservoir, 
tank, boiler, or other vessel. 

The most common form is a glass 
tube placed on the front of a boiler, 
and connected at the top with a pipe 
opening into the steam-space a1x)ve 
the water and below with a pipe open- 
ing into the water in the boiler, ilie 
water and steam fill the tube and in- 
dicate the height of the water in the 
boiler. See gage-cock. Also called 
uHiter-indicaiiOT. 

2. A wall or bank to restrain 
or hold back water, 
water-gall (w4't6r-gfil), n. 

[Also dial, water-geal, water- 
gull; s= G. wasser-^alley a cav- 
ity in the earth made by a 
torrent, a bog, quagmire, < 
wasseTy water, 4- gallCy seen 
also in G. regen-gallvy an im- 
perfect rainbow, end or frag- 
ment of a rainbow, an oxeye, 
water-gall, weather-gall, ap- 

S ar. in orig. like Icel. galHy a 
efect, flaw, hence a barren sijot: see gall^.] 
1. A cavity made in the earth by a torrent of 
water. Imp. Diet. — 2. An appearance in the 
skjy regarded as presaging the approach of 
rain; a rainbow-colored spot; an imperfectly 
formed or a secondary rainbow. Also called 
weather-gall. 

And round about her tear-dlstained eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky ; 
These water-gaUe in her dim element 
Foretell new storms. Shdk.y Luorece, 1. 1588. 
Their reason is but a low, obscure, and imperfect shadow 
thereof, as the water-gall is of the rain-bow. 

Sir M. UaUty Orig. of Mankind, p. 60. 
1 am told a second rainbow above the first is called in 
the Isle of Wight a watergeal, 

Ualliwell (under water-doge). 

water-gangt (wfl,'t(»r-gang), n. A trench or 
course for conveying a stream of water; a mill- 
race. Jamieson. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
water-gap (wfl't^r-gap), ». See gapy 2. 
water-gas (wft't^r-gas), n. A gas, non-luminous 
in its pure form, derived in part from the de- 
composition of steam. The apparatus for making it 
consists of a furnace for anthracite coal or other fuel, con- 
nected at the top with a tower filled with loose brick and 
called a- regenerator. The products of combustion pass 
through the regenerator, and raise it to a white heat. 
Steam is then admitted below tlie furnace, and, passing 
upwiud through the fire and through the regenerator, U 
decomposed. While the steam is passing the furnace, 
cither coal reduced to dust or crude naphtha is allowed to 
fall through the ascending steam over the fife. Compli- 
cated chemiciUi reactions take place, the result being the 
formation of quantities of fixed gas. There are also 
other methods closely allied to this. Bv one process the 
non-luminous gas is afterward enriched by tne addition 
of a hydrocarbon, as petroleum or naphtha. Water-gas is 
eontmnnly thus treated, and used as an illuminating gas; 
hut it is also used, in its non-luminous form, at a heating 
gas for cooking and other purposes. 

water-gate (wa't^r-gat), n. [ME. Watergate; 
< wa ter 4* gate^. ] 1 , A gateway through which 
water pas^s, or a gate by which it may be ex- 
cluded or confined ; a 4ood-gate. 

Fro heven, oute of the watirgaHey 
The reyny storme felle doiin algatis. 

« Oower, Conf. Amant., iii. 

2. A g[ate by wMcb access is gamed to a river, 
fountain, well, or other body or supply of water. 


And at fbe fmmtaltt gi^ . . . thw went ^^ 
etairt of the city of Darid, at the i^mg up of^ia Wall 
above the house of David, even unto the ufmor pate east 
ward. Kell. sU. w 

As they reached the water-gate, the rain had ceased f oi 
A time, and a gleam of sunlight shone upon the river, anc! 
rested on the Queen's barge as it approached. 

J. H. Shorthouesy John Inglesant, Iv. 

8. A water-plug or valve. E. H. Kfdgjkt. 
water-gavel (wl't6r-gav^el), n. In mg. Zair, 
a rent paid for fishing or any other benefit 
derived from a river. 

water-germander (wfi't6r-j6r-man^d6r), n. A 
plant, Tettorium Scordium. 
water^gilder (wfi't6r-gil^d6r), n. One who 
practises the art of water-gilding, 
water-gilding (wfi't^r-giFding), n. Same ae 
wash-aiding. 

water-gill 3 wwer (w4't6r-ja^i-fiou-6r), n. The 
water-violet, Hottonia palustris. 
water-gladiole (wfi't^r-glad'i-ol), n. See flow- 
ering rush (under rushJ). 
water-glass (wfi't6r-glAs ), n. l . A water-clock 
or clepsydra. 

Full time of defence measured by the water-glass. 

Orote, Hist. Greece, ii. 72. 

2. An instrument for making observations be- 
neath the surface of water, consisting of a tube 
with a glass bottom ; a water-telescope. 

With a water-glass over the side, you look down on the 
bright array of fishes, whose every movement you can 
note. Fortnightly liev., N. S., XXXIX. 180. 

3. Same as soluble glass (which see, under 
glass). 

Water-glass painting may be explained . . . very briefly. 
It is simply water-colour on dry plaster, fixed afterwariis 
with a solution of flint applied to it in spray as the solu- 
tion of gum-lac is applied to a charcoal drawing. 

Hamertony Graphic Arts, p. 286. 

water-glnet (wfi'tfer-glfl), n. Waterproof glue. 

The strings [of bows] being made of verie good hempe, 
with a kinde of waterglewe to resist wet and tuoysture. 

Sir J. Smyth, quoted in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 54. 

water-god (wfi,'t6r-god), n. In myth.y a deity 
that presides over the waters, or over some 
particular body, stream, or fountain of water, 
water-grampus (wdiH^r-gram^^pus), n. Same 
as grampusy 4. 

water-grass (wd't6r-grks), n. 1. The manna- 
grass, Glyceria fluitans. [Fishermen’s name.] 
— 2. A very succulent grass, Paspalum Imc. 
[Southern IJ. S.] — 8. The water-cress. Nastur- 
tium officinale. [Ireland.] — 4. ^ecies of Equi- 
setum'. — 5. The velvet-grass, Holcus. Britten 
and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
water-gruel (wfi't^r-gro'el), n. Gmel made 
of water and meal, flour, etc., and eaten with- 
out milk; thin or weak gruel. 

I could eat water -gruel with thee a month for this lest, 
my dear rogue. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, ii. 1. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the Strength of Water -Gruelf 

PrioTy Alma, ill. 

water-guard (wfl't^r-gUrd), n, A river or har- 
bor police ; customs officers detailed to watch 
ships in order to prevent smuggling or other 
violations of law. 

water-gull (wfi't6r-gul), n. A dialectal form 
of water-gall. 

water-gum (wfl't^r^gum), n. A small tree of 
New South Wales, Tristania neriifoliay the tim- 
ber of which is close-gained and elastic, and 
valuable for boat-building, 
water-gut (wfiHer-gut), n. An alga of the genus 
IJlvay natural order VlmcesB. The most ^nend 
form, (T. enteronujrphOy var. intestinalie, occurs in fresh u 
well as salt water, U. enteromorpha, var. compreseay being 
the more common on tidal rocks. When floating in the 
water these nlants very much resemble the intestines of 
an animal (whence the name). 

water-bairgrass ( wfi'tfer-hSr^prks), w. A grass, 
Vatabrosa aquaticay growing in shallow water, 
widely in the north temperate zone, having 
a panicle with many half-whorls of slender 
branches. Also water-whorlgrass. 
water-hammer (wfi't^r-ham^^r), n. l. The 
concussion of a moving volume of water in a 
pipe or passage, caused by sudden stoppage of 
flow, as by the abrupt closing of a faucet. — 2. 
The noise, resembling a blow of a hammer, 
caused by the presence of water in a steam- 
pipe when live steam is passed through it. — 
8. A philosophical toy consisting of a hermeti- 
cally sealed tube from which the air has been 
exhausted and which contains some water. It 
is so called beoanae the water strikes against the tube 
with a noise similar to that of a hammer, there being no 
air to impede its motion. 

4. A metal hammer heated in a flame or in boil- 
ing water. Tapping the skin with this hammer for a 


fym wMNmdM will oi«tte * liliitsr. It ii ued «• u oounter- 
IrrlUwt or a tiiOd cautery. 

wiKtor^baire (w4^tdr-h&T), n. 1« The water- 
rabbit. See cut under 8wamp-hare,--2, The 
spotted oavy^ orpaea, Cwlogems paca, 
water*haJBe (wft'tOr-haz), n. Haze composed 
of water-partioleS) as distinguished from haze 
consisting mainly of particles of dust and or- 
ganic matter. See hdze^, 
water-heater (w&'t^r-he^tOr), n. A heating- 
apparatus which performs its functions by the 
agency of hot water. 

water-hemlock (w^'t^r-hem^lok), n. l. See Ci- 
cuta » — 2, The hemlock water-dropwort, CEnan- 
the crooata, otherwise called dead-tongue ; also 
(E. Phellandriumy distinguished as fim-leafed 
water-hemlock, 

water-hemp (w&H^r-hemp); n. l. Seehomp. — 
2. The hemp-agrimony, Eupatorium cannahi- 


num, 

water-hen (wfi.'t6r-hen), n. Some aquatic bird 
likened to a hen. (a) The moor-lien or gallinule of 
Great Britain, OtUlinvla ehloropua. (b) The American 
coot, FtUica americana. fMassachuBettB.] (o) An Austra- 
lian bird of the rail family and genus Tribonyx. See cut 
under Tribonyx^ and compare wat&r-coek.-- Spotted wa- 
ter-hen. Aame m upotted raU. Seeraif4. [Local, Eng.] 

water-hickory (w&'t6r-hik''o-ri), w. Same as 
hitter pecan (which see, under pecan), 
water-hoarhound (wl.'t6r-hor^hound), n, A 
plant of the genus Lycopns^ chiefly X. Europseus, 
water-hog (wA't6r-hog), w. l. The African 
river-hog, Potamocharus penicillatus. See cut 
ixnA^T Potamochcerus, — 2. The South American 
capibara, Hydrochcerus capibara. Also called 
tailless hippopotamus and short-nosed tapir. 
water-hole (wfi/'t6r-hdl), n. A hole or hollow 
where water collects, in Auatralia, a small natural 
or artificial reservoir ; in South Africa, a natural pool, or 
water-pool. This word is chiefly used in Australia, where 
it means a small pond or pool of water, and especially 
such as are filled during the rainy season and dry up when 
that ceases, or soon after. 


In the dry weather, as the small lagoons and water- 
holea scattered all over the country [Australia] got low 
and dried up. large numbers of . . . wild ducks congre- 
gate on the Dig lagoon in front of Mount Spencer station. 

H. F. Hatton, Advance Australia, p. 88. 

We have been drafting close here ^ at the one-eyed 
waterhole. Mrs. Campbdl Praed, The Head-Station, p. 84. 

waterholc (w&'t^r-hol), v. %. ; pret. and pp. 
waterholed, ppr. waierholing. [\water-hclCj w.] 
In coffee-cultivation. See the (]uotation. 

A third operation is called “ trenching.” or waterhxtl 
iitff. The trenches are made across the slope, and . . . 
the holes are left open to act as catch-drains, and as re- 
ceptacles for wash, weeds, pruning^ and other vegetable 
matters. Spon^ Eiicyc. Manvf., I. 698. 

water-horse (wA't6r-h6r8), n. Same as horse- 
pile. 

water-horsetail (W&'t6r-h6r8'-'tal), n. A plant 
of the genus Char a. 

Water-houset (w&'t^r-hous), n. A house or 
dwelling upon the water ; a ship. 

The thing by her commanded is to see Dover’s dread- 
ful cliff ; passing, in u poor water-house, tlic dangers of 
the merciless channel ’twixt that and Calais, five long 
hours’ sail, with three poor weeks’ victuals. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 


water-hyssop (wa't6r-his''qp), n. See Herpestis. 
water-ice (w&'ter-is), n. A preparation of 
water and sugar, flavored and frozen ; a sher- 
bet. 

water-inch (wA't6r-ineh), n. In hydraul.j a 
measure of water equal to the quantity dis- 
charged in 24 hours tnrough a circular opening 
of 1 inch diameter leading from a reservoir, 
under the least pressure — that is, when the wa- 
ter is only so high as just to cover the orifice. 
This quantity is very nearly 500 cubic feet, 
water-indicator (wfi.'t6r-in^di-ka-tor), n, A 
device for indicating the weight of ’water in a 
boiler or a tank, or mr giving an alarm by per- 
mitting steam to escape, sounding a whistle, 
etc., when the water falls below a certain level ; 
a water-gage. 

wateriness (wd.'t6r-i-nos), n. The state of be- 
ing watery. Arbuthnot. 
watering (w&'t6r-ing), n. [< late ME. watryngc, 
watringe (=s MLG. waterinae = MHG. wezzer- 
ungcj G. wdsserung) ; verbal n. of water ^ v.] 1. 
The act of one who waters, in any sense. 

Doth not each one of you on the sablmth loose his ox or 
his aaa from the stall, and lead him away to toateringt 

Luke xiil. 15. 


The clouds are for the watering of the earth. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 168. 

Specifically — 2. The art or process of giving 
to the surface of anything a wave-like or veined 
appearance of somewhat ornamental effect; 
al^i the marking so produced. Compare water, 
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wat6r46iii0n 


V. t, 3, and watered silk fonder I6al9fed).— 8. 
A watering-place: as, ‘Hae watery fig of Seint 
Thomas” (better known as St. Thomas a Water- 
ings), Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 826.-4. In 
flax-manuf., same as retting, 1.— Watering of the 
mouth, an abundant secretion of saliva exoited^tough 
a reflex nervous influence, by the suggestion, smell, or 
sight of appetising food. 

waterinff-call (wA'ter-ing-k&l), n. Mint., a call 
or sound of a trumpet on which cavalry assem- 
ble to water their horses. 

watering-can (wa't6r-ing-kan), n. Same as 
watering-pot. 

watering-cart (w&'t6r-ing-kart), n. l. a bar- 
rel or cistern mounted on wheels, used for wa- 
tering plants. Various si)eclal forms are made, as one 
for watering plants in drills, the water escaping through 
perforated pipes set at the proper distances apart. 

2. A large tank, of whatever form, mounted on 
a wagon-body, used for watering streets. 

watenng-hoase (wA't6r-ing-hous), n. A house 
or tavern where water is obtained for cab- 
horses, etc. Compare waterman, 2. 

Carriages . . . roll swiftly by ; watermen, . . . who have 
been shouting and ntshing about for the last two hours, 
retire to their viatering-houses, to solacje themselves with 
the creature comforts of pipes and purl. 

IHckene, Sketches, Scenes, ii. 

watering-place (w^'t^r-ing-pids), n. [< ME. 
watrynge-placc ; < watering + place.'] 1. A place 
where water may be obtained, as for drinking, 
for watering cattle, or for supplying ships. 

Watrynge Place, where beestys byn wateryd. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 618. 

The force will have to trust to known watering-places 
where there are wells. 

Col. Farquhar, in K Sarturius’s In tlie Stiudan, p. 56. 
2. Especially, a place of resort for a particu- 
lar kind of water, as mineral water; a well, 
spring, town, etc., famous for its waters; in 
later use, a bathing-place; a seaside resort; 
loosely, any summer resort. 

Tile discovery of a saline spring . . . suggested to a too 
constructive brain the possibility of turning Treby Magna 
into a fashionable waUring-place. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt. ill. 


The Summer 

Invited niv then ranging eies to look on 
Large flelds of ripen^ corn, presenting trifles 
Of waterish pettle dainties. 

Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, Iv. 
4. Pertaining to water, or having something of 
its characters; insipid: as, a waterish color or 
feel. 

Some [flowers] of a sad or darke greene, some watrisihe, 
blunkette, gray, grassie, huarie, and Leeke coloured. 

Touchstone qf Complexions, p. 100. 

Of toatrish taste, the flesh not flirme, like English beefe. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 886. 

waterishness (wfi,'t6r-i8h nes), n. The state or 
character of being waterish. 

Waterishmos, which is like the serosity of our blood. 

Flayer. 

water-jacket (wfi,'t6r-jak^et), n. A casing con- 
taining water placed about something to keep 
it cool, or otherwise regulate its temperature. 
Compare water-mantle and water-box. 

water-joint (wfi't6r-joint), n. A joint through 
which water will not leak, as in the framework 
of a water-gate, the junction of two water-pipes, 
the gates of canal-locks, etc. 

water-junket (wA't6r-jung'«'ket), n. The com- 
mon sandpiper of Groat Britain, Tringoides hy- 
polcucus. 

water-kelpie (wA't^r-kePpi), n. A spirit or 
demon supposed to dwell in water. Bee kelpie. 

’I'lic bonny grey mare did sweat for fear, 

For she lieard the uuter-kelpy roaring. 

Annan Water (Child’s Ballads, II. 189). 

water-kindt (wA't^^r-kind), n. ME. water- 
Ictnde; < water + kuuP.] Water; the elements 
of water. 

Latin hoc so 33 th thatt Eniiou Bitacnethth waterrkindc. 

Ormulum (ed. White), 1. 18087. 

water-lade ( wfi,'t6r-lad), n. A channel or trench 
for conducting water; a drain; a gutter. 

The Chanels were not skoured ... for riverets and 
Brookes to passe away, hut the water-lades stopped up 
either through negligence or depopulation. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 741. (Davies.) 

water-laid ( wd't 6r-lad), a. Noting three ropes 
laid into one : same as cable-laid. 


The term [ivatering-vlaees] was naturally extended to 
inolnde places resorts to for sen bathing, and sometimes, 
as at Scarborough, the visitors could either have the bene> 
tit of tlie spa or the salt water, that famous watering-place 
having both of these attractions. 

N. and Q., 7th 8er.,VII. 378. 

watering-pot (wfi.'t6r-ing-pot), n. 1. A vessel, 
usually a somewhat tall can, most often of cy- 
lindrical section, sometimes oval, with a long 
spout springing from near the baHe,UHC‘d forwa- 
tering plants and for other similar purposes, as 
sprinkling sidewalks. The spent is generally flttod 
with a rose, often movable for distributing thi* water in a 
numhor of tine streams. It is usually made of tin-]>hite or 
galvanized slieet-iron, and is intended to be managed by 
hand. Also called watering-can. 

2. In couch., any species of the genus Asjjer- 
gillum, as A. vaginiferum. These are true bivalves 
of the family Qastrocksenidee (or Tulncolidm), not dis- 
tantly related to the teredos, and 
all liore into liard substances. The 
valves proper are very small in 
comparison with the long hard tniie 
with which they are soldered. 'The 
species named has this tube cyliii- 
dricul and cluhiied or knobbed at 
botii ends, with one t'lid el«»sed by 
a jierfoi'ttted plate, the whole for- 
mation suggesting the sprinkler 
of a watering-pot. It inhaidts the 
Ked Bt‘a, and other species of As- 
pergillum are found in Indo-Pacifle 
waters. Also called watering-pot 
shell. 

watering-trough (wA ' t6r- 
ing-tr6f), n. A trough in 
which water is pro\Hded for 
domestic animals, 
water-injector ( wA ' t6r - in- 
jek^tor), n. See injector. 
wateAsh (wa't6r-iHh), a. 

[Formerly also watrisk; < 

ME. *waterish, < AS. wseter- 
isc; as waU;r + -ish^.] 1. 

Abounding in or containing 
water ; sprinkled, moistened, 
or diluted with water; wa- 
tery; aqueous. 

Frost is wheresoever is any waterish humour, as is in all 
woods, either mure or less ; and you know that all things 
frozen and icy will rather break than bend. 

Aseham, Toxophllus (ed. 1864), p. 115. 
Not all the dukes of usUerish Burgundy 
(^an buy this unprized precious maid of me. 

S/utk., Lear, i. 1. 261. 

2. Consisting mainly of water; hence, thin; 
weak; poor. 

Such nice and toaterish diet. Shak., OtheUo, iii. 8. 15. 
8. Juicy; succulent. [Bare.] 


Watering-pot {Asptr- 
gtllum vaginiferum), 
one half natural Mze. a, 
the pair of small valves 


Waterlander (wa't(?r-lau-d('r), ». [< D. Water- 
land, a district in Nortli Holland, -f -firl.] One 
of llio liberal wing of tlio Mennonitos of the 
Netherbinds. Beginning with less strict views of ex- 
communication tliaii those of the conservative wing, they 
gradually moved in tlie direction of still greater liber- 
ality, excliaiiged tlie iiaiiie of Moiinonltes for Doopsge- 
zimleii (Baptist persuasion), refused to condemn any one 
for opinions whicli tlic Hllili* did not expressly pronounce 
essential to salvation, cooperated with William the 8i- 
lent, and even accepted civil offlee. ’i'ho division be- 
tween them and their opponents gradually dlsapiieared, 
and the two wings are now united in Holland on sub- 
stantially tlie liberal imsls of the Waterlaiuiers. Enoye, 
nnl.,Xyi. 12 . 

Waterlandian (wfi<-t6r-lan'di-aii), w. [< Water- 
land (see Waterlander) + -«««’.] Same as Wa- 
terlander. 

water-language (wd'tAr-lang^gw&j), n. Jocose 
abuse; chuff. [Bare.] 

’’J'was all unter-language at these times, and no excep- 
tions were to be taken. Amhurst, Teiras Fllius, No. L 

water-laverock (wA't6r-lav*('‘r-ok), n. Sume as 
sandy laverock (whicli see, under laverock). 

water-leadert (wA't(ir-l6''d^r), w. [< ME. wator- 
ledcr (cf. I), waierleiding = G. wassrrleitung = 
Sw. vattenlcdfiing = Dan. vandledning, aque- 
duct); < water + leader'^ .] A wat er-carrier. 

The cokis and watir-lederes. York Plays, p. 807. 

waterleaf (wA.'t(»r-lef), n. 1. Any jilant of the 
Hydrophyllum (which see). — 2. Paper in 
the first stage of manufucturc, aft-cr it has been 
pressed between the felts : a technical use. 

'J’he structure of the waterlea,f may iio regarded as an In* 
terlaceiiient of vegotaidc fllircs in every direction. 

tJre, Diet., III. 614. 

water-leecht (wA'tAr-lech), n. f< ME. water- 
leche, watereleche ; < waUr + leccu'^.] Same as 
horse-leech, 

Waterlechis two ben dostris, seiendc, Bring on, bring 
on. Wyclif, Prov. xxx. 15. 

water-leg (Wa't6r-l€*g), n. In steam-boilers, a 
vertical water-spai'c connecting other water- 
spaces, and crossing a fluc-space, by which its 
contents are heated. 

water-lemon (wa't(ir-lem'’'pn), w. A species of 
passion-flower, Passiflora laurifolia, native in 
the West Indies and tropical Soiith America,and 
cultivated there and in other warm countries; 
also, and jiriniarily, its fruit. The latter is lemon- 
colored, oval in form, of tlie size of a peach, having a soft 
skill, and a vei 7 juicy pulp of a pleasant suhucid flavor. 
Tlic vine has the leaves entire, the flowers white with red 
blotches, the crown vlohrt with white streaks. P, mali- 
/ormis, the sweet calabash, with a smaller fruit of similar 
flavor, is sometimes included under the name. The wild 
water-lemon is P. foetida, otherwise called (West ludiaa) 



vatartonoii 

betring a delicate fruit of theelie of a imall 
cherry, but having lll-fmelling leavea 

water-lens (wft't6r4enz), n, A simple kind of 
lens, formed by a few drops of water placed in 
a small brass cell with blackened sides, and 
having a glass bottom. The upper surface of the 
water Is more or less curved according to the diameter of 
the tube, and sometimes the convexity (and hence the 
magnifying power) can be raised by a screw at the side. 

water-lentil (wd.'t6r-len''til). n. See lentil 
waterless (w^'t^r-les), a. r< MK. waterleSf wa- 
ierleeSf < AS. wmterledSf without water; as wa~ 
ter 4- Lacking water; un supplied or un- 

moisteued with water; of a fish, out of water. 

A monk whan he is recchelees 
Is likned til a fish that Is waterleeu. 

Chawer, Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 180. 

Frankincense, tor which of old they went 
lltrough plain and desort waterleHHf and faced 
The lion-haunted woods that edged the waste. 

William MorrU, Eartliiy Paradise, 111. 217. 

water-lettuce (wA.'t6r-let^i8), w. Bee ristia, 
water-level (wa'tftr-lev^'el), n. l. The surface 
of the water in any vessel or rc^sorvoir, natural 
or artificial, in wliich water is standing, as in a 
well, canal, pond, lake, etc. ; also, the plane of 
saturation beneath the surface of the ground, 
or the plane below whieli t)i(» soil or rock re- 
mains saturated with water under the ordinary 
conditions of rainfall, etc. 

But in strata occupying such a p(»sition, as well as in 
the gravel, ail wells must he sunk by digging, and not 
bored, to ttie natiinil walBr-Uvfl, there being no superin- 
ouml)ent imperinetihle stratum to keep down the water 
at a level below that to which it would naturally have a 
tendency to rise. 

Pr<>8t,vneh, Water-Bearing Strata of London, p. 6. 
2. A leveling-instrument in which water is 
employed instead of mercury or spirit of wine. 
It consists of a tin tube, about 8 feet long, bent at riglit 
angles at each end, with a small short tube soldered on 
it at Its center, by the aid of which it can be fixed upon 
some kind of a sup]iort or tripod. In the bent ends of the 
long tube arc inserted two small glass vials with their bot- 
toms cut olf. IDiiough water is tiion poured In to about 
half fill the buttles when the instruinent Is level. By sight- 
ing across the surface of the water a level-line is got. ilie 
extreme cheapness and portability of this level make It 
servicoable sometimes, although It gives but a rough ap- 
proximation to accuracy as compared with the l)cst kind 
of spirit-level. 

water-lily (wfi.'ti'r-iu^'i), w. r< ME. watirMU, 
watyr4yly; < waUr + lily.l 1. A plant of the 
genus (hstalia (Nympnwa), which contuiiis 
about 25 species distributed nearly throughout 
the world, but most freely in the northern hemi- 
sphere and the tropics. They are aquatic plants 
vnth a perennial r(x>tstock, orbicular floating leaves, and 
large flowers, single on long scapes riding on the surface 
of the water. The flowers have numerous petals of a deli- 
cate texture, forinliig when expanded nearly a hemisphere 
— white, hlmi, red, or yellow. Several white water-lilies 
are the most familiar. The ooniiiiou Kuropean species is 
C. meciom {N, alha), with leaves 0 or 8 and flowers 8 or 4 
Itiohes ill diameter. The ordinary American species is 
C, (N.) odorata, with very sweet-scented flowers often 6} 
incDOS wide, and leaves 5 to 1) Inches broad, varying in 
color to pinkish or even bright pink-red, especially at Born- 
stable, Massachusetts. In the intorlor tJiiltod States is 
found C. (N.) reniform.i«, with considernhly larger leaves 
and flowers, scoiiiless or slightly apple-seeiited. and always 
white— the rootstock iHtarIng numerous self-detachiiig 
tubers. The golden water-lily, C. (N.) flava, of Florida, 
which long escaped the notice of botanists, Is a locally 
abundant speoitis of m<»derate dlnieiislons, with yellow 
flowers. C. mynttea (N. the sped Ac Bgyption wa- 

ter-lily, with w'hite, pink, or red flowers and C. teutifolia 
(AT. emrt$l«a), the blue water-lily, also of Egypt, are named 
among the lotuses. C. (AT.) fhennalin is a rare species oc- 
curring ill warm springs in Hungary, and called Hunga- 
rian lotm. The Austral iau water-1 ily , C. ( ) gigantea, has 
the loaves In the larger 8|N3clraeii8 18 Inches broad, the 
flowers a foot broad with over 200 stainoiis, the petals blue, 
purple, pink, or rarely white. Another gtuieral name of 
the water-lilies is water-nymph. Bee yyyuptura, 

2. The pond-lily, or yellow water-lily, Nymphtea 
(Kuphar) tutea, pond-lily, — 8. In general, 

any Ilian t of the order JVywi/i/iffviccA*, the water- 
lily family. See the phrases below. -.Blue water- 
lily. See def. l.-~ Dwarf watel^lily. Same as^'n/zed 
water-iuy.-- Egyptian trater-UIyTSee def. 1 . -ranged 
water-lily. Bee M’mnanfAcwuiw.—NewEealandvimter- 
Illy. Heelianuneulm.- PrloKly water-llly,li^<iyaf«/e- 
roca, which has the calyx and the under side of the leaves 
spiny. It is cultivated In India and Ohbia for its fari- 
naceous seeds. Bee EnryaU, 2.— Royal Water-lUy, the 
Victoria regia. Bee TtVeoria, 2.— Bweet-BOented water- 
lily Cantaiia odnrata. Bee def. 1. — Vlotorla Water-Uly, 
See VicUtria, 2. —White Water-lUy. See def. 1. — YeUow 
water-uiy. Bee def. 2 . 

water-lime (wd.'t(^r-]I]n), n. Hydraulic lime. 
See hydraulic — Water-lime group, in g«ol„ a group 
of strata of Upper Silurian age, overling tbe Onondaga 
Salt groui», anti funning the lower section of the Lower 
Helderberg group, according to the nomenclature of the 
New York Geological Survey. Tills group Is of great Im- 
portance, especially In Ulster county, New York, as fur- 
nishing a considerable part of the hyaraulio cement man- 
ufactured in the United States. It abounds in those fos- 
sils to which the name Tentaeulitee has been given, and 
hence la known also as the TmUaeulite group. Bee eemantt 
% and cometU-ttone, 
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water-line (wd^t^r-Hn), n. 1. The line in which 
water at its surface verges or borders upon any- 
thing; specifically, in ship-huildinaf one of the 
horizontal lines supposed to be desoribed by 
the surface of the water on the sides of a ship, 
and exhibited at certain depths upon the sheer- 
draft. The most important of these lines are the light 
water dine, which marks the depression of the ship’s body 
in the water when she is light or unladen, and the load 
water-line^ which marks her depression in the water when 
laden. 

2. Same as water-level^ 1. 

The [mineral] deposits are much more valuable where 
they are now worked . . . than they will be below waAer- 
line. How Vork Tribune, Nov. 7, 1879. 

3. A semi-transparent line or mark formed in 
paper during its manufacture ; a water-mark. 
Bee water-mark f 3. 

It Is supposed . • . that the waterline are perpendicu- 
lar in folio, octavo, and decimo-octavo books, and norlson- 
tal in quario and duodecimo. 

De Morgan, Arithmetical Books, xill. 

water-lined (wfi't6r-l!nd), a. Marked with wa- 
ter-lines : as, Irish linen water-lined paper, 
water-liwerwort (w4't6r-liv^6r-w6rt), ti. The 
water-crowfoot, lianuneultis aquatiUs, 
water-lizard (w&' t^r-liz^ard ) , «. 1 . An aquatic 
amphibian with four legs ana a tail, as a mud- 
puppy, water-dog, or hellbender. See tritoUf 
newt, and cuts under hellhender, Menobranchm, 
axolotl, and newt [U. S.l — 2. A water-moni- 
tor or varan. See cut under Hydroeaurua, 
water-lobelia (wfi'to-lo-be^lia), n. See Lo- 
belia, 1. 

water-lock (w&'t^r-lok), n. Same as lock^, 8. 
Blount, Glossographia, 1670. 
water-locust (wd.'t^r-lo^kust), n. A small spe- 
cies of honey-locust, Gleditschia monoaperma, 
found in the southern United States, especial- 
ly westward, in the bottom-lands, where it oc- 
cupies large areas. The wood is of a rich dark- 
brown color, heavy, hard, and susceptible of 
polish. Also called awamp-locuat, 
water-logged (wA't6r-logd), a, [< water + 
^logged, of uncertain origin. In a view com- 
monly accepted, logged, lit. * rendered 1^-like,’ 
i. e. heavy or clumsy in consequence of being 
filled with water; < + -e^. In another 

view, logged is lit. Maia^ or * placed,’ after 8w. 
vatten-lagga, lay in water, soak. Other expla- 
nations nave been proposed; but none accu- 
rately applies to water-logged, except by assum- 
ing some confusion of the second element. In 
presetit use the word is undoubtedly associated 
with log'^,’\ Saturated or filled with water : ap- 
plied specifically to a ship when by leaking and 
receiving a great quantity of water into her 
hold she has become so heavy as to be nearly 
or altogether unmanageable, though still keep- 
ing afloat. 

In the course of the summer I had discovered a raft of 
pitch-pine logs with the Imrk on. . . . Though completely 
ivaterlof/ged and almost as heavy as lead, they not only 
burned long, but made a very hot fire. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 268. 

1'ho next day the Bon llnmiiie Richard, quite water- 
logged, sank, with all the wounded on board. 

AT. and Q., 7th sor., IV. 687. 

water-lot (wA't(ir-lot), n, A lot of ground 
which is under water: specifically, one of a 
regular system of city lots which are partly or 
wholly covered by the water of a bay, lake, or 
river, and may be filled in and converted into 
made ground for the erection of buildings, 
docks, etc. 

Yesterday, he said, I bought a water-lot; that topsail- 
schooner lies at anchor there, 

J. W, Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 244. 

water-lotus (w&'t^r-lo^tus), n. The nelumbo. 
See Udus, 1 . 

water-lung (wd.'t^r-liiiig), n. One of the re- 
spiratory trees or ramifications of the cloaca of 
holothurians. Tliey are present in most of the order 
Holothuroidea, and have an excretory or depuratory func- 
tion by the continual passage of water through them. 

water-lute (wA't6r-lut), «. Any form of air- 
tight joint formed by the agency of water; a 
water-seal or air-trap. 

water-main (wfi't^r-m&n). n. In waterworks, 
any one of the principal pipes or conduits run- 
ning under streets, to whien the lateral service- 
pipes for supply of houses on either side of the 
street are connected. 

water-maize (wfi't^r-m&z), n. See maize, 
waterman (wfiH^r-mfp), n.; pi. watermen 
(-men). [< water + man (» D. waterman ss G. 

wassermaauh),} 1. Aboatman; a ferryman; a 
man who manages water-craft; one who plies 
for hire on rivers, etc. 


It doM not baootiie your grsrity ... to lunro^eWod 
this outrage on a waUman, . . . mndh leas on a nutti of 
hla civil coat E, Jonton, Bpicanie, Ut R 


My great grandfather was but a umternmn, looking one 
way and rowing another. Eunyan, Pllgrim'a Progreaa, i 


2. One who carries or distributes water; spe- 
cifically, a person who waits at a cab-stand lot 
the purpose of supplying 
the horses with water, 
calling the cabmen when 
th^ are absent, etc. [Eng. ] 

— Watermaa’s knot (nauti a 
form of knot used to bend a 
rope about a post or bollard. 

watermandlip (w^'tdr- 
man-ship), n. The func- 
tions, art, or skill of a waterman or oarsman ; 
oarsmanship. 

All the rowing interest of each society makes sport lor 
itself and amusement for spectators on the banks with 
foitns of watermanehip which are lighter and more pleas- 
ant. The Atlantic, LXVII. 792. 



water-mantle (wA,'tfer-man^tl), n. [Tr. of G. 
wassermantel,'] The water-jacket, or layer of 
water, which incloses the space in which the 
cultures are placed in the incubator for bacte- 
riological investigations, and to which heat is 
applied, and into which is dipped the regulator 
that serves to keep the temperature constant. 
[Bare.] 

Between the room . . . and the water-mantle ... a 
Schloesing’s membrane-regulator ... is extended. 

Hueppe, Bacteriological Investigations (trans.^ p. 189. 

water-maple (wfi^t6r-ma^pl), n. Same as red 
maple (which see, under maple^), 
wator-marigold (wA't6r-raar^i-g51d), n. An 
American aquatic, Bidena Beckii, of which most 
of the leaves are submerged and very finely dis- 
sected. 

water-mark (wfi'ter-mftrk), n, 1, The mark, 
line, or limit of the rise or height of water, as 
in a well, a river, the sea, etc. ; a water-line ; 
especially, a tide-mark. 

The last tide had risen considerably above the usual 
water-mark. Scott, Antiquary, vii. 


2. A faintly marked letter, figure, or design 
in the fabric of paper, that denotes its size or 
its manufacturer, usually barely noticeable ex- 
cept when the sheet is held against strong light. 
It 18 made in the process of manufacture by the pressure 
of wires on the moist pulp. The water-marks used by the 
earlier paper-makers nave given names to several of the 
present standard sizes of paper, as pot, /ooleeap, croton, 
elephant, and poet, the last being sf> called from the device 
of a postman’s horn as water-mark. 

water-mark (wd.'t6r-mUrk), v. t, 1. To mark 
or stamp with water-lines: as, to water-mark 
I>apor ; n water wtarked page. — 2. To mark, in- 
scribe, or embody in water-lines. 

They are without the final refinement of the recurring 
title water-marked in the lower inurgins of the page. 

The Century, XXXIX. 94. 

water-meadow (wfi,'t^r-med^6), n, A meadow 
capable of being kept in a state of fertility by 
being overflowed with water at certain seasons 
from some adjoining stream. 

The flre-flies flitted over the toat-er-meadowe outside. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 690. 

water-measuref (wfi.'t6r-mezh^ur), n. A unit of 
measure used on Ward ships, five pecks accord- 
ing to a statute of Henry V II. it was regarded as 
a bushel, and was similarly subdivided. A statute of 1701 
declares that a water-measure is round, and 18i inches in 
diameter within the hoop, and 8 inches deep, and ordains 
that apples and peaiw shall be sold by this measure heaped. 

water-measurer (w&'t6r-mezh^m-^ir), n. Any 
water-bug of the heteropterous family Hydro- 
metridae, 

watermelon (w&'t6r-meFon), n. A plant, Ci- 
irullua vulgaiHa (frequently named Cucumis 
CitrtUhia), or its fruit. The plant, supposed to be of 
Asiatic origin, is a slender trailing vine, requiring a warm 
soil. The fruit (a pepo) is of a spherical or usually elon- 
gated form, 1| or 2 feet long, smooth and green, or some- 
time^i variegated on the outside, oontainiiig within a 
rose-colored or sometimes yellowish pulp, pleasantly 
flavored, and abounding in a refreshing sweetish watery 
juice. The watermelon is largely cultivated in Egypt, 
India, China, Japan, America, souttiem France, and else- 
where. 


Their WatermoUme were much more large, mud of sev- 
eral kinds, diitlngnished by the color of their meat and 
seed. . , . They are excellently good, and very pleasant 
to the taste^ as also to the eye ; having the rind of a lively 
green color, streaked and watered, the meat of a carna- 
tion, and the seed black and shining while it lies in the 
melon. EeverUy, Hist. Virginia, Iv. ^ 19. 

water-meter (wA't6r-mg^t^p), n. 1. An in- 
strument that measures tbe quantity of water 
that passes through it, as a gas-meter mea- 
sures gas. There are various contrivances for 
this purpose. See outs on following page.— 
2. An instrument for determining tbe amomit 
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Water-meters. 


A. a, case ; fi, b\ inlet and outlet ; c, hard rubber rotatingr piston ; d, 
l^yratinif spindle which drives the retfistering mechanism e, by means 
of a connection (not shown) ; /. dial. 

B. a, case, coni)X>sed of two cylinders cast intefn-ully; A, one of 
the two pluimers ; valve actuated by controlling the flow into and 
out of the cylinder a. A similar valve lii a controls the flow into and 
out of a', and in this way the plunger in each cylinder governs the flow 
into and out of the other '1 he ^uunrs are hollow, and have very 
nearly the specifle gravity of water. Their reciprocations, through a 
connection (not shown), drive the registering inechunism d. The uilet 
(not shown) is opposite the outlet r. 

of water evaporated in a given time, as from a 
steam-boiler. 

water-milfoil (w&'ter-miFfoil), n. See mil- 
foil, 

wator-mill (wil'ter-mil), w. A mill whose ma- 
chinery is driven by water. 

There are in this Citlo 200. Schnolea, 200. Inneg, 400. vta- 
ter^mUes, 000. water-Oonduitg, 700. Templeg atul Oratories. 

Capt John Smithy Works, I. 47. 

water-mint (w^'ter-mint), n. The bergamot- 
mint, Mentha aquaiica^ an herb of wet places in 
Europe and Asiatic Russia, naturalized in other 
localities, growing sparingly in the eastern 
United States. It affords a perfumers^ oil. 
The water-mint or brook-mini of early usage 
was M, sylfwstris. See mint^. 

Those which perfiimo the air most delightfully, not 
pagged by as the regt, but being trodden upon and crushed, 
ore three— that 1 b, buniet, wild thyme, and water-mints. 

Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887), p. 444. 

water-mite (wA't^iT-mit), n. Any mite of the 
family Hydrachnidse ; a water-tick. See By- 
drachnid^f and cut under Hydrachna. Also 
called water-spider. 

water-moccasin (wA't^r-mok^a-sin), n. A 
water-adder: a name applied with little dis- 
crimination in the United States to several 
species of aquatic snakes; properly, the veno- 
mous Toxicophis or A ncistrodon pisHvorus, with 
which the harmless Ti'opidonotns (or Nerodia) 
sipedon is sometimes confounded. See water- 
snaJcCf and cut under moccasin. 

water-mole (wfi.'t6r-m()l), v. 1. A (h^sman; 
a member of the genus Myoqale, See cut un- 
der desman. — 2. The duck-mole, or duck-billed 
platypus, Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. ,See cut 
under duckbill. 

water-monitor (w&'t6r-mon^i-tor), n. A largo 
water-lizard of the family Mohitoridse or Va- 
ranidee; any aquatic monitor, or varan. One of 
the l>est>known is the Indian kabaragoya, or two-handed 
monitor, Monitor or Varanuji etUvator, attaining a length 
of 5 or 6 feet See cut under Hydroaaunut, 

water-monkey (wn't^jr-mung'-'ki), w. A globu- 
lar vessel with a straight upright neck, com- 
monly of earthenware, used in tropical coun- 
tries for holding water. 

water-moss (wa't^r-mds), n. A moss of the ge- 
nus Fontinalis (which sec). 

water-moth (wa't6r-ra6th), n. A caddis-fly: 
so called from its aquatic habits and resem- 
blance to a moth. See cut under caddis-worm. 

Every good disciple of Walton and lover of the ** gentle 
art" knows the value of the caddice-fly or water-moth as 
bait Bihey, 6th Mo. Ent Bep., p. id. 

water-motor (wA'tdr-mo^tcr), n. Any water- 
wheel or turbine ; in a narrower and the more 
common sense, any form of small motor using 
water under pressure, and serving to drive light 
machinery, such as printing-presses and sewing- 
machines. Such motors are made In the form of over- 
shot wheels Inclosed in a casing, reciprocating pistons in 
cylinders, and rotary engines. Another form is a small 
wblne designed to be fitted to a common bonse supply- 
pipe. Small engines with oscillaiing cylinders are also 
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a, case supported on tegs; d, gate-valve for regulating flow; 
buckets or floats attached to the outer tii.irgin of a disk keyed to the 
shaft of the band-wheel y; The buckets r pl.iy in an annular cn- 
latgement e of the case as they receive tin- impact of tlic stream 
flowing through d. The water is discharged at d. 

used. Another form, employing the pressure at a largo 
body of water to raise a smallor quantity, is called a teo- 
ter-preMure pump, but is essentially u water-motor used 
as a pump. 

water-mouse (wa't^r-mous), n. An Austra- 
lian murine rodent of the genus Bydromys and 
subfamily Bydromyin/e. See cut under bearer- 
rat — White-bellied water-mouse. See white-fteliied. 
—Yellow-bellied water-mouse. See peHow-beiimi. 
water-murrain (wfi,'t6r-mui-^aii), «. a disease 
among cattle. 

water-net (W&'tdr-net), w. 8eo Bydrodictyon. 
water-newt (wfi.'t6r-nut), w. An atpiatic*. newt ; 
a triton. See cuts under newt and axolotl. 
water-nixy (wfi.'U»r-nik^si), n. [After G. wos- 
sernixe; < water -h nix^.‘\ A water-spirit; an 
elf inhabiting the water. 

The shallowness of a wal&mixie'a soul may have a 
charm until she l)cconies didactic. 

George Kliot, Middleinarch, Ixiv. 

water-nut (wa't6r-iiut), n. The large odihk^ 
seed of plants of the genus Trapa, or the plant 
itself : also called Singhara nut. Bee cut under 
Trapa, 

water-nympk (wA't^r-nimf), w. l. A Naiad.— 
2. A plant of the genus Naias. — 3. The water- 
lily, Castalia (Nymphiea). 
waW-oak (wA.'t6r-dk), n, 1. In hot, an oak, 
Quorcus aquatiea^ot the southern United States, 
most common and best developed along streams 
in the eastern Gulf States. Its wood is heavy, 
hard, and coarse-grained, and does not api>ear 
to be used except for fuel. Also duch possum-y 
or punk-oak. — 2. Same u>8piti-oak, 
water-oats (wfi'i(’*r-6ts), n. pi. Indian 
rice (a)y under ricc^. 

water-opossum ( wli'l or -<}- possum), w. The 
South American yapok. See cut under yapok, 
water-ordeal ( wa'ter-6r'®'de-al), n. See ordeal, 1 . 
water-organ (wA.'t^r-6r''gan), n. See hydraulic 
orqany undor organi . 

water-ouzel (w4't6r-5^zl), n. See ei/rr?. 
water-oven (w4'ter-nv'''ii), n. Ill ehern,, an 
oven surrounded on all sides but the front or 
top with a chamber of boiling water or steam, 
used for drying chemical preparations, etc. 
water-ox (wa't6r-ok8),w.; ^.water-oxen (-oks'''n ). 
The water-cow. 

Water-oxen turned up their noses at ns. 

JjiUelVe Living Age, CLXI. 88. 

water-padda (wa't6r-pad"a), «. A South Af- 
rican toad, Jiremceps gibboms. 
water-pang (wd'ter-pang), n. Pyrosis, 
water-parsley (wii'ter-pars^li), n. i. One 
of several water-loving umbelliferous plants. 
[Eng.] — 2. lUchardsonia. 

water-parsnip (w&'ter-]>a.rs‘"nij)), n. A plant 
of the genus ISinm, especially S. latifoHiim. See 
cut under skirret. 

water-parting (w&'ter-pilr^ting), w. Same as 
watershed. 

The liigh land which forms the divisional lino between 
two contiguous ilver-basins is called the water-riarting. 
Instead of waier-jiarting some writers employ the term 
watershed. Huxley, rhysh^graphy, p. 18. 

water-partridge (wd't^r-piir'^trij), n. Tlie rud- 
dy duck, Krismatura rubida. (r. Trumbull, 1888. 
See cut under Krismatura. [Patuxent river, 
Maryland.] 

water-passage (wa't6r-pas^aj), n. A passage 
for water; specifically, the urethra, 
water-penuj^ort (w&'t^^r-pen^i-wfert), w. Same 
as marsh-pennywort. 

water-pepper (w&'t6r-pep^6r),w. 1. The smart- 
weed, Polygonum Hydropiper. The mild water- 
pepper is P, hydropip€roia€S.’-^2. Same as wa- 
terwort, 1. 


water-pore 

water-persicaria (w&'ter-p^r-si-ka^ri-j), n. 

See persicaria. 

water-pewit (w4't6r-pe^wit), n. See pewit (c) 
and JSayornis. 

water-pheasant (w4't6r-fez^ant), n. l. The 
Chinese jacaua, Bydrophasinnus chirurgus. See 
cut under Bydrophasianus. — 2. The pintail or 
a congeneric duck, having a long tail. See 
pheasant {d) (5), and cut under Dajila. — 3. The 
goosander, Mergtis merganser; also, the hooded 
merganser, Lophodytes cucnllatns. 
waterphone (wd't6r-f6n), n. [IiTeg. < water 4* 
Gr. voice, sound, simulating telephone. 
An instrument for observing tlie flow of water 
in pipes and the detection of leaks, when the 
pipes are laid underground or in other inac- 
cessible places. A common fonn consists of a metal- 
lic diaphragm arranged in an car- trumpet after a manner 
analogous to a telephone receiver, niid having a slender 
rod of steel connecU'd with the diaphragm in such a way 
as not to touch the trumpet In mm the free end of the 
rod is placed upon the pipo to be examined, and the ear, 
}>laced at the trumpet, is thus enabled to hoar distinctly 
sounds that) without this device, would be entiruly in- 
audible. 

water-piet (w4't6r-pi^et), n. The water-ouzel 
or dipper, Cinclus aquaticus. Also waicr^yet. 
See cut under dipper. Montagu, [l^ov. Eng. j 
water-pig (wfi.'t^r.pig), n. 1. A porpoise.— 2. 
The capioara (which see, with cut). — 3. A fish, 
the gournmi. 

water-pillar (wfl,'t^*r-piUjlr), n. it. A water- 
spout. — 2. On a railroad, an upright pipe witii 
a swinging hollow arm or gooseneck, placed 
beside the track for supplying water to loco- 
motives ; a water-crane, 
water-pimpernel ( wii ' t^‘r - pim ” per - nel ), n. 
See pimoernel. 

water-pine (wA-'to-jun), n. See mnel. 
water-pipe ( wa'ter-))ii) ), n. [< Me. water-pipe; 
< water + 7 )//>c.] 1. A jiipe for conveying wa- 
ter. Vocabulary. 

Blnglo I grew, like some grmm plant, whoso root 
OreopH to the garden water-inpee benontli, 

Feeding the flower. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

2. A waterspout. [Archaic.] 

One deep calleth another, bociinse of the noise of the 
water-pipes. Book of Commm Prayer, J'saltor, Vs. xlil. 9. 

water-pipit (wa't«!*r-]>ip^^it), n. OiK^ of several 
species of Anthus whicJi are common in various 
})arts of Europ(‘, eHp«*cially that usually called 
A. aqnaticus, also A. spinoletta, and more cor- 
rc'c.tly A. spipoletta, t4ee Anthus and pipit. 
waterpitf, n. [ME. waterpuf, < A S. wmterpyt; as 
water + pif^ .] A j»it of water. 'lYerisa, III. 401, 
water-pitcher (wA't^*r-pich''6r), n. 1, A 
pitch(.*r for holding water. — 2. A plant of the 
order Sarraeeniaeew, including tlie common 
pitcljer-]>hint or sidesaddle-fiower. Bee cut un- 
der piteher-plant. 

water-plane ( wA'l.(’*r-X)lan ), n. In shin-building y 
a plane passing tlirough a vessel wnen afioat, 
on a level with the surface of the water. When 
the vessel lias her stores and eiinipments only on board. 
Htiel) a plane is a light water plane; when she is loaded, it 
is a load wafer-plane, ('omjnire water-line. 

water-plant (wa'tf*r-plant), n. A iilant which 
grows 111 water; an aquatic plant, 
water-plantain (wA'WT-plan^tan), n. A plant 
of the genus Alisma, chiefly A. Plantago, the 
common or great water-] ilan tain, growing in 
sliallow water throughout the temperate north- 
ern hemisphere, reappearing in Australia. Its 
leaves in form and arrangement suggest tliose of the com- 
mon plantain, hut are not ridgy ; the flowers are small and 
white petalea, borne In an ojien panicle a foot or two long. 
A smaller speciea is A. ranunruloiUeri ; a floating species, 
A. natans; both are Kiiroiieaii. 
water-plate (wA't(’*r-pirit.), n. A plate having 
a double bottom or n lining of diff(‘reiit mate- 
rial, with a Hx>aco l(‘ft in which hot water can 
be put, to keep articles of food warm. 

This kind of dish Isentimonll, above all, requires to be 
served uj) hot or sent off in 'water jdates, that your friend 
may have It almost ns warm as yourself. 

Lamb, Distant (^irrespondenta. 

water-platter (wA'tcr-plat''^‘r), n. The royal 
water-lily, Vietoria regia: so named with refer- 
ence to its broad floating leaves with upturned 
margin. 

water-plow (wa'ti’T-plou), n. A machine for- 
merly used for taking mud, etc., out of rivers. 
BalliweV. 

water-poise (wa'tfT-poiz), n. A hydrometer, 
or instrument for aseoii ainingthe siiecific grav- 
ity of different liquids. 

water-pore (wA'ter-por), n. l. In zool., the 
pore or orifice by which a water-tube of any 
water- vascular system opens to the exterior. — 
2. In bot.y an aperture or pore in the epidermis 
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of eertain plants, through which water is fre- 
quently expressed, it resemblet an ordinary stoma, 
rat has no siiardian-cells, and is situated directly over 
the extremities of the fibers of the framework. Tliese 
apertures are of various sise and form. 

water-post (wa't^r-post), n. A post (often a 
lamp-post) to which a pressure-gage is affixed, 
the gage being connected with the main and 
supply branches of a water-pipe, and serving 
to indicate tthe water-pressure in some part of 
a system of water-supply. 

water-pot (w&'t^r-pot), w. [< ME. watrr-pot, 
water-pottf watir-pot ; < water poO 1. Any 
pot or vessel for holding, conveying, or dis- 
tributing water. 

Tliercfor the woniman lefte the wntirpott niid went into 
tlie cl tie. WycliJ\ John iv. 28. 

2. Same as watering-pot, 1. 


Thank you, Dobbin," he said, rubbing his eyes with 
his knuckles. . . . The tDoter-pumpe were at work agaiu. 
and I am not sure Uiat the sofi>liearted Captain’s eyes did 
not also twinkle. Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xxiv. 

water-puppy (w4't6r-pup^i), n. Same as water- 
dog, 2. 

water-purpie (w&'tfer-p^r^pi), «. [< water + 
purpie, a Sc. corruption of putple,"] A spe- 
cies of Veronica, T. Beceahunga, lound in moist 
places ; brook-lime. [Scotch.] 

Cresses or ^vater-purpif, and a bit ait-cake, can serve 
Uio Master for breakfast as weel as Caleb. 

Soott, Bride of Lammermoor, xviii. 

water-purslane (w&'t6r-p6rs^lan), n. Bee purs- 
lane, 

water-pyet, w. See water-piet, 

water-QUaket (w&'t^r-kwak), w. A violent dis- 
turbance of water. [Kare.] 


To use his eyes for garden water-jmta, 

Ay, and laying Hutumn's dust. 

Shak., LiJir, Iv 6. 2(K). 

8. A chamber-pot. 

water-pouket, n. [< water + pouhr., a pimple 
or blister, a little pouch or poke holding water ; 
c£. poke*^, pouch A Same as vchicIc, 1 (6). 
water-power (wa't^r-pou^er), n. The power of 
.water employed, or capable of being employed, 
as a prime mover in machinery ; hence, a fall 
or descent in a stream capable of being utilized 
for mechanical purposes. 

The vfatnr^povffr to wliich a riparian owner is entitled 
consists of the fall in tlu> stream when in Its natural state, 
as It passes through his land. oralonKthelioundariesof it. 
Or, in other words, it consists of the difference of level 
between the surface whore the stream first touches his 
laud and the surface where it loaves it. 

Oihgon^ C. J., 8 Rawlc (Penn.), p. 00. 
Absorbent-strata water-power. See abaoriumt, 
water-pox (w&'t6r-poks), n. Varicella or 
chicken-pox. 

water-press (w4't6r-pre8)^ n. Same as hydro- 
static or hydraulic press. Hoe hydraulic, II. 
Knight. 

water-prism (wfl.'t6r-prizm), n. Tn a canal or 
river, tno body of water at any part of its course 
as determined by the orosH-soction at that part, 
regarded as a cross-sectiou of a prism. 

The Yaxoo river, by measurements, returned 129,000 cu- 
bic feet per secoiid at the date of highest water at Vicks- 
burg (June 27) to tiie xvater-prittm. 

Ooo. Jieport an MitHuHijtpl IHver, 1861 (rop. 1876), p. 80. 

water-privilege (w&'t6r-priv^i-lej), n. l. The 
right to use water ; especially, the right to use 
running water to turn machinery. Bee wat4ir- 
power . — 2. A stream or body of water capable 
of being utilized in driving machinery. [IT. S.] 
waterproof (wa'U'r-prbf), a. and n. [Also 
water-proof; < water proof, a ] I. a. Im- 
pervious to water, or nearly so. - Waterproof 
glue. See glnv. 

II. n. i. Any material which rep^ds water; 
especially, a liglit woolen cloth made f(»r the 
purpose, and subjected to some waterproofing 
application. — 2. A garment of some material 
tuat repels water, made either of waterproof (1 ), 
or of mackintosh or a similar inat(>riul made 
with india-rubber. 

“There Is going Uj bo rain, Sheila,’ her father said, 
•melliiig the nudsture In the keen uir. “Will you hef 
your xvaJUrprooff” W. Bliu% I’rincess of Thule, xxvi. 

Just as we reached it tlie mist turni'd to heavy rain. 
Tills is tlie depressing sidtt of sight-seeing In Scotland ; 
you must take your holidays in water-proafn. 

Uarper'H Mag., JJfXVII. IM6. 

Wate^roof (wa't(T-pr<)f), v. t. [< waterproof 
«.] To render iin]H«rvious to water, as cloth, 
leather, etc. 

Thirty yards of imter;rro(\fed and polished tly-line of 
braided silk. Thv Cmtury, XXV I. m. 

waterproofer (wt\'t(‘r-prt*)''f('r), «. Ouo who 
renders materials wateriiroof. 

Waterproo/rrft and lamp-black makers. 

# Ijunivt, 1«K), T. 42a 

waterproofing (wA't(‘r-^fi^fing), w. [Verbal 
n. of waterproof r.J 1 . The process or motho<i 
of rendering impervious to water, as clothing, 
boots and shoos, and fishing-lines. 

The llnal eomhhiatton of dubbing, whitening, xoater- 
proofing, etc., it is claimed, gives the leather n superior 
Aiiisn. C. T. DaxHs, Leatiier, ]>. 605. 

2. The material with which a substance is made 
waterproof, as eaoutclione, a varnish, or an oil. 

As imihrelhis were not used hv nnm, as being too effem- 
inate, and india-rubber iraiarproofiug was only to be dis- 
covered more tlinii a eeiitury later, men in Anne’s reign 
had to put their trust in good broauidoth cloaka 

J. Ashton, Sociul Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 150. 

water-propeller (wA't(‘r-pro-pel^6r), w. A ro- 
tary pump. K. H, Knight. 
water-pump (w&'t6r-pump), n. A pump for 
water: usea humorously of the eyes. 


Wittlesinere . . . doth sometimes iii Calmes and faire 
wcatlier sodalnly rise temnestuously, as it were, into vio- 
lent water-qiiakent to the danger of the poore fishermen. 

Ilolland, tr. of Camden, p. 500. (Daviet.) 

water-qualm (wA.'t6r-kwam), n. Pyrosis. 

water-quenched (w4't6r-kwencbt), a. Cooled 
by immersion in water: a term frequently used 
in speaking of tempering steel and similar oper- 
ations. 

water-quintain (wA'ter-kwin^tan), n. The 
sport of tilting at the quintain* by a person 
standing in a boat, which was rowed rapidly 
past. If the tilter was not sufficiently alert, 
the return of the quintain throw him into the 
water. 

water-rabbit (wa't(‘r-rab^it), n. The swamp- 
hare of the lower Mississippi valley, Lepus 
aquatums. See cut under mvamp-hare. 

water-radish (W&'ter-rad^ish), w. A tall water- 
cress, Nasturtium amphihium, of wet places in 
the northern Old World. Other species of Nas- 
turtium are also so named. Also radish. 

water-rail (wfi.'t^r-ral), n. l. The common 
rail of Europe, Ratlusaquaticus, as distinguished 
from land-rail, Crex pratensis ; any species of 
Itallus. — 2. The European gallinule, Gallinula 
ehloropus, the water-hen or moor-hen. [Local, 
Kng.] 

water-ram (w4't(‘r-ram), n. A machine for 
raising water: same as hydraulic ram (which 
see, under hydraulic). 

water-rauny (wfi,'t6r-ran^i), n. If. The short- 
tailed field-mouse. Haltiwclt. — 2. Properly, 
the water-shrew. 

water-rat (wA-'t^^r-rat), n. One of several dif- 
ferent rodents, of aquatic habits, belonging to 
the family Mvridw, (a) in Europe, the water-vole, 
a oomparntlvidy large blackisli specieii, Arvicola amphi- 
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bius, which lives in the banks of streams or lakes. See 
(b) In America, the miiNquasli or muskrat FHfer 
riltethicuH. See cut under muxilTat (c) In Australia and 
Ta8lnanit^ a water-mouse ; any species of the genus Ily- 
dromys, as II. chrynogmter or //. leucogatter: also called 
fteat'er rat. See cut under beaver-rat. 
water-rate (w&'tc^r-rat), n. A rate or tax for 
the supply of water. Also water-rent. 
water-rattler (w&'t6r-rat^l6r), «. The diamond 
rattlesnake, Vrotalusadamanteus, often found in 
moist places. Also wafer-raff fc. [Local, U. S.] 
water-reed (wa't(5r-red), n. A grass of the ge- 
nus Arundo. 

water-rent (wd'UT-rent), w. Same as wattr- 
rate, 

water-ret (wA,'t(*r-ret). r. i. Bame as water-rot. 
water-rettiug (wA,'t6r- retting), n. Bee ret- 
ting, 1. Encyc. Brit., IX. 294. 
water-rice (wA'ter-ris), n. The Indian rice, Zi- 
zania aquntica. Bee rice, and cut under Zizania. 
water-robin (w&'t^r-rob'*'in), n. An Asiatic fly- 
catcher, Xanthopygia fuliginosa. Bee robiiA, 3, 
and out tinder Xanthopijfgia. 
water-rocket (w&'Wtr-rok'et), w. l. A plant 
of the gefius Nasturtium; water-cress. — 2. A 
kind of firework designed to be discharged in 
the water. 
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water-room (w&'ter-r5m), n. The e^ace iu a 
steam-boiler occupied by water, as distinct from 
the steam-room, or the space whioh contains 
steam. 

water-rose (w4^t6r-r6z), w. The water-lily, 
water-rot (wA.'t^r-rot), e. t. To cause to rot 
by steeping in water, as in some of the me- 
chanical trades. Also water-ret. 
water-route (w&'t6r-rttt), n. A stream or other 
tract of water used as a route of travel. 

The competition of parallel railroad lines or toater- 
rotUet. Fop. Boi. Mo., XXVni. 586. 

water-rugt (wa't6r-rug), n. [< water + rug^, 
eqtiiv. here to shocks, shough.^ A kind of dog. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, imter-rugs, and deml-wolves are dept 
All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 04. 

water-sail (w^'t^r-sal), n, A small sail occa- 
sionally set under a lower studdingsail. 
water-salamander (w4't6r-sal^a-man-d^r), a. 
A water-newt. 

water-sallow (w4'tf'r-saF6), w. [< wa ter + sal- 
?aw2.] Bame as water-willow, 1. 
water-sapphire (wfl.'t6r-saf^ir), n. A precious 
stone of an intense blue color and transparent, 
found in small rolled masses in Ceylon. It is a 
variety of iolite. * 

waterscape (wa't^r-skap), n, [< water -b -scape, 
as i n landscape.^ A water- or sea-view as distin- 
guished from a landscape ; a seascape. [Karo.] 
water-scoruion (wA'tfer-skfir^pi-qn), n. A large 
aquatic and carnivorous bug of the family Nepi- 
dJe. Bee Nepa, 

water-screw (wa't6r-skrtt), w. A water-ele- 
vator consisting of an application of the Archi- 
medean screw. It has spiral vanes set on an inclined 
axis revolving within a cylindrical cosing whoso lower 
end Is in the water. 

water-seal (wA.'i(;r-8el), n. A body of water in- 
terposed as a bar to the passage or escape of 
gas. A common way of forming a water-seal is to insert 
the open mouth of a pipe or vessel designed to hold the 
gas below the surface of water iu another vessel to a depth 
at which the hydraulic pressure opposing the escape of the 
gas is equal to or greater than the pneumatic pressure of 
the gas. Another method is to form a bond downward in a 
pipe, and fill the lient part with water. (Compare trapl 4. 

water-sengreen (wtl't6r-sen^gren), w. Bee sen- 
green. 

water-serpent (w&'ter-s^r^pent), n. Same as 
sea-serpent, 2. 

watersned (wfl,'t(^r-shod), w. [< water + shed^.'] 
The edge of a river-basin (see river) ; the line 
separating the waters flowing into two different 
rivers or river-basins. Thus, the crest of the Sierra 
Nevada of California forms the watershed between the 
rivers flowing into the Tacifle and those which lose them- 
solves In the Great Basin. Sometimes calleii the ttnitei'- 
parting, and in the United States inure freouently and 
popularly the divide. Thus, the “Continental Divide" is 
the line which nmi ks the separation of tlie watei-s flow- 
ing into the Pacific from those finding their way to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Midnight! the outpost of advancing day ! . . . 

The imtershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-morrow take tlieir way ! 

Longfellow, Tlie Two Rivers, i. 
The summit of the pass is called the divide or water- 
shed. In tills last word the “hhed" has not the present 
meaning, hut an obsolescent one of “part" or “divide" 
(Ger. BoheidenX Skeat says: “The old sense ‘to part’ 
is nearly obsolete, except in watershed, tlie ridge whi(*h 
parts river-systems." . . . The of any river Im- 

sin limits its “area of catchment," as the hydraulic engi- 
neers call it. J. i>. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 141. 

water-sheePt (wa't^r-sbdp), n. The roach, a 
fish: so caliod in niitithesis to water-fox (the 
carp). See cut under roach. 1. Walton. 
water-shell (wA.'t(?r-Rhel), n. In ordnance, a 
shell, invented by M. Abel, consisting of an 
ordinary shell with a centrally placed cylinder 
of guncotton, having the sjiace between this 
cylinder and the walls of the shell filled with 
water. The shell is hennetically sealed to re- 
tain the water. 

water-Bhield (wfi-'t^r-sheld), n, A plant of 
either of the genera Cahondm and Brasetiia, 
which form the suborder Cabomheee, of the Nym- 
pheacae: so called as consisting of aquatics 
with peltate leaves. Itrasenia peltata, with floating 
oval leaves 1 to 4 inches across and small dull-purple flow- 
ers, is found in North America, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
Also waterdmekler. 

water-shoot (wA't^ir-shfit), n. [< water •¥ shoot, 
prob. confused also with chute.] 1. A ^ipe or 
trough for discharging water from a building. 
— 2t. A shoot from the root of a tree, 
water-direw (w4'ter-8hr5), n. An oar-footed 
aquatic shrew, in Europe the best-known species is 
Croisopue fodiens. The corresponding American species 
is Neosorex peUustrit. See second out under threw. 
water-shutf (wft't^r-shut), n. That which stops 
the passage of water. 
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Who aU the morne , 

Bed tram the qutmr with hla pick-axe tome 
A laige well-squared stone, which he would out 
To serve his stile, or for some water-ghut. 

W. Broumei Britannia's Pastorals. (Hares.) 

waterside (Wd't6r>8id), n. The brink of water ; 
the bank or margin of a river, stream, or lake ; 
the sea-shore : sometimes used attributively. 

Coma, Master Belch, 1 will bring you to the iMter-side, 
nerhaps to Wapping, and there I’ll leave you. 

bekkwand Webster, Northward Ho, li. 1. 

Water side insects are well described, particularly the 
ephemeridse. The Academy, April 25, 1891, p. 892. 

water*sllverixig ( wfiL't^r-siFv^r-ing), n. A pro- 
cess of silvering analogous to water-gilding, 
water-sink (wd't^r-singk), n. See pot-hole, 
water-skin (wd^t6r-skin), n, A vessel or bag 
of skin used for the storage or transportation of 
water. ^ 

We had water, it is true, from the Nile ; but we never 
thought we could have too much, as long as there was room 
in our water-skins to hold more. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1, 177. 

water-skipper (w&'t6r-skip^()r), 71, One of the 
slender long-legged water-bugs of the genus 
Hygrotrechus ; any water-strider. 
water-sky (wdi't6r-ski), «. A peculiar reflec- 
tion in the sky, common -in arctic regions, indi- 
cating the presence of open water beneath. 

Some circumstances which he reports seem to point to 
the existence of a north water all the year round ; and tlio 
frequent water sides, fogs, <&c., that we have seen to the 
southwest during the winter go to confirm the fact 

Kam, Sec. Grinnell Exp., I. 230. 

water-slater (wfi.'t^r-sla'^t^r), n. Any aquatic 
isopod or slater of the genus Asellns, 
water-smartweed (wa't6r-smart^wed), n. Bee 
smartweed. 

water-smoke (wd,'t6r-sm6k), w. Water evapo- 
rating in the visible form of fog or mist: a phe- 
nomenon that occurs when tho temperature of 
water-surfaces is above the dew-point of tho 
air, and the air is already saturated with moist- 
ure. Water-smoke is frequently observed over rivei’s 
or other bodies of water after u sudden full of tempera- 
ture, when, in popular language, it is said “the river 
steams,*’ and in damp weather over water-iiovered sur- 
faces which are much warmer than the air, and is also 
seen frequently in arctic regions. 

We had not been able to get the dogs out when the big 
moon appeared above the water-smoke, 

Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., II. li'2. 

water-snail (wA't6r-snal), w. 1. An acjuatic 
pulinouate gastropod ; a pond-snail, as a lim- 
neid, or one of many similar snails. Bee cuts 
under lAmnsea and Limnmdse. — 2. Tho Archi- 
medean screw. [Rare.] 
water-snake (wfi,'t6r-snak), 71. A snake which 
frequents the water: variously applied. 

In the Friendly Islands the water-snake was much vo- 
spocted. • Sir J, Lubbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 179. 

Especially — (a) Any one of the venomous soa-snakeB. See 
Hydrophul» and sea-serpent, 2, with cuts there or there 
cited, (b) ’J’ho Indian Fordonia unicolor, or any member 
of the family HonuUnpsidm. (e) A wai t-snake ; any mem- 
ber of the Acroohoraidse, as species of Acrochordus and 
Chersudrus. See cut under wai’Umake. (d) The dkmniun 
ringed snake of Europe, Tropidonotus natrix. Sec cuts 
under snake and TropuUmotus. (e) In the United States, 
one of several harmless aquatic coliihriiies, as tlie species 
of Nerodia (or Tropidonotus) and Itegina, as N. sipedUm 
and a. leberis. In the West several specii's of garter- 
snakes are thoioughly aquatic, and would come 

locally under this name. See water-adder and water uwe- 
casin, 

water-soak (w&'t6r-sdk), v, t. To soak or fill the 
interstices of with water, 
water-socks (w&'t6r-soks), n. pZ. The wliite wa- 
ter-lily, Castalia speciosa, Britten and Holland. 
water-sodden (wa't^r-sod^n), a, [< water + 
soddeti, pp. of seethe.^ Soaked and softened in 
water; water-soaked. Tenrtysoit, 
water-soldier (wA't6p-s6Fj6r), W. The water- 
sengreen, Stratiotes aloides. Also called water- 
aloe. 

water-sorrel (wfl,'tt’‘r- 80 r^el), n. Same as water- 
dock, 

water-SOUCky (wa't6r-sou^cbi), w. Fish boiled 
and served in its own liquor. Bee soutch, v, t, 
water-space (wA-'t^r-spas), n. That part of a 
steam-boiler which lies below the steam-space, 
and is designed to hold the water to be evapo- 
rated. 

water-spaniel (wA't^r-span^yel), w. The name 
given to two varieties of the dog called spaniel, 
namely, the large water-spaniel and the small 
water-spaniel. See spaniel, 1. 

^ter-sparrow (w&'t^r-spar'^o), n, 1, The 
reed-bunting or reed-sparrow, Emheriza schoeni- 
clus, fProv. Eng.] — 2. A reed- or sedge- war- 
bler of the genus Acrocephalus, as A, streperus 
or A. phragmiiis, [Prov. Eng.j 
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water«8peedwell (wA'ter-spSd^wel), n. See 

speedweU, 

water-spider (wAHdr-spi^dAr), n, 1. A spider 
of the family Drassidm, Argyroneta aquatica, 
which makes a bag of silk on water-plants, and 
lives in it under water as in a diving-bell, the 
opening being below, so that the air cannot 
escape. It is filled by the spider, which brings 
down bubbles of air one at a time. See diving- 
spider, and cut under Argyroneta, — 2. Any one 
of certain spiders of the lycosid genus l)olo- 
medcs, as 1), tenehrosus, I), urinator, or D, sex- 
punctatus, which build nests of leaves and 
twigs on overhanging rushes, just at the sur- 
face of the water in shallow streams; a raft- 
spider. The spiders construct their cocoons and live 
in these nests. They run rapidly over and dive beneath 
the surface of the water, where they can remain for some 
time. 

8. A water-mite or water-tick. — 4. A bug of 
the genus Uydronwtra; a water-measurer. En- 
eyc. Diet. 

water-spike (wA't^r-snik), n. A plant of the 
genus Potamogeton, which consists of aquatics 
with small greenish or reddish flowers in spikes 
or heads; pondweed. 

water-spinner (wA't^r-spin^^r), w. A water- 
spider; especially, the diving spider, 
waterspout (wa't6r-gpout), n. 1. A pipe, nozle, 
or orifice from which water is spouted. 

The manner In which he gazed at the shops, stumbled 
into the gutters, ran against the porters, and stood under 
the waterspouts, marked him out as an cxi ellent subject 
for tho operations of swindlers and banterers. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iil. 
Every dozen or fifteen miles is a station— two or throe 
sheds, and a toater-spoui and woodpile. 

S. Bowles, Our New West, p. 50. 

2. A spout, jet, or column of water; specifi- 
cally, a whirlwind over a body of water, pro- 
ducing the appearance of a solid column of 
water extending from the surface to the clouds. 
In reality, however, the phenumenon that is seen is the 
clond brought down to tho earth's surface l)y the rapid 
gyratory motion of a vertical whirl, and it consists simjily 
of line mist surrounding a central axis of rarefaction. At 
first the cloud has tho form of a tapering funnel ; then, de- 
Bcending to near the water’s surface, it draws up the water 
for a distance into its vortex, and imparts to it its whirling 
motion. The s{)out is then complete, and appears as an 
immense column coriuectiiig sea and cloud, light in color 
near the center, but .dark along tho sides. Like other 
whirlwinds, the waterspout has a progressive as well as a 
rotary motion, its axis sometimes being inclim d forward 
in the direction of advance. After continuing a short 
time, generally less than twenty minutes, the eolumn is 
disunited, the lower part descending ns rain, while the 
upper part is drawn l>ack Into the clouds. The height of 
the spout depends upon the hygrometric state of tho air ; 
in general It is between 800 and 2,5U0 feet. It is common 
for a number of waterspouts to be seen simultaneously 
or successively ; and this is to be expected, for a series 
of separate and independent gyrations are likely to arise 
wlien the air is in a state of instability, siieh as is require*! 
for tho development of these whirlwinds. 'J’his is espe- 
cially tlic case ill tropical and equatorial regions, where 
waterspouts are most frequent. 

Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts. 

Ps. xlii. 7. 

water-sprite (wtt't IT-split), A sprite or spirit 
inhabiting tho water. 

A si>eck, a mist, a sliajtc, I wist ! 

And still It near’d aiul near’o ; 

As If it «l<»dged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and tack’d and veer’d. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ill. 

water-stairs (wa'ter-starz), n. pi. Htairs leml- 
ing down to water, as on tho banks of thii 
Thames, where boats are taken for ferriage, etc. 

He lias but a tender weakc body, but was always very 
temperate ; ~ made him damnable drnnke at Sohmt 

set-holisc, where, af the unter-8tayn% he fell d<;wm-, ami 
had a cruel fall. Aubrey, Lives (Edmund Waller). 

water-standing fwa'ter- standing), a. Wet 
with water; perjietually filled with t^ars. 
[Rare.] 

All orphan’s ivater-standiwj eye. 

Shak., Hen. VI., v. 6. 40. 

water-star (wA'UT-stiir), n. Hume us star-fruit, 
water-stargrass (wa't^r-s1ar''graH), n\ An 
aquatic herb, Hctrranthcra (Schollcra) gra- 
mirmi, with grass-like leaves and yellow starry 
flowers. 

water-starW0rt(wa'UT-8tar^wert), w. Bee Cal- 
titriehc and slar-tjrass. 

watersteadt (wa'ter-sted), n. The bed of a 
river. Admiral Smyth. 

water-stream ( wa'ttr-strem ), n. [< ME. 7va Ur- 
stracm, < AS. water-stream; as water 4- stream.'] 
A stream of water; a river, 

Forr all all swa se waterrstreem . . . fletethth forth . . . 
towarrd te sec. Ormulum (ed. White), 1. 18002. 

water-strider (wA't^r-stri^d^r), «. Any aquat- 
ic heteropterous insect of tbe family Hydro- 


water-table 

hatidse: a water-skinper: so called from their 
long, slender, stradciling legs and aquatic hab- 
its. 

Tile trater-stridews prefer quiet waters, upon which they 
rest, or over which they skim rapidly. 

Comstock, Introd. Entoin. (1888X P- 198. 

water-supply (wA't^r-su-plI^), w. The obtain- 
ing of water for and its distribution to a town or 
city, as far as x>ossible in suffieient quantity and 
of satisfactory quality ; also, the amount of wa- 
ter thus provided and distributed. Water-supply, 
as this term is generally used, difters from irrigation in 
that the latter has to do with providing and distriiiuting 
water for agricultural purposes— that is, It is on attempt 
to make up for a deficfency of, or for irregularity in, the 
natural rainfall. Water-supply, on the other liand, is tho 

f iroviding of water for domestic and maniifacturlng uses 
n sufficient quantity, and under favorable conditions, not 
only as to purity, but also as to pressure, so that it may be 
available without the necessity of carrying it by hand to 
the upper stories of houses or manufactories, and as to 
storage, so tliat large quantities can be used within a short 
period of time, as when needed for extinguishing exten- 
sive conflagrations in cities. The question of water-sup- 
ply is one which lias to do, and to a most important ex- 
tent, with the health, comfort, and material well-being of 
all localities, even where there is only a moderately dense 
aggregation of population ; and the larger and denser such 
aggregation the more Important this question becomes. 
The natural source of water-supply is the rain, and this is . 
one of great importance in regions of considerable rain- 
fall and of thinly aggregated population, the water being 
caught on the roofs of the houses or barns and coiiveyea 
to cisterns where it is stored for use as wanted, and from 
which it has to be pumped. Almost everywhere in re- 
gions of considerable precipitation water can be had by 
digging shallow wells in the surface detritus, and this 
is an extrenielv common mode of supply In n^eultural 
districts, the advantage being that the expense of digging 
a well is niucli less than that of providing storage in cis- 
terns, while tho disadvantage is that well-water is ordi- 
narily not so pure as rain-water (and this is oinphatically 
the case in limestone districts). Besides, it Is almost im- 
possible to provide cisterns large enough to hold tlie 
amount of rain-water required during periods of ahnor- 
mally long drought, such as occasionally occur even in 
regions considerable average riiiiifall. These sources 
of sn))p1y — namely, rain caught ns it fulls and water from 
shallow wells — are entirely uiisnltod to the conditions in 
towns of even moderate size. I'he rainfall in cities Is con- 
taminated with soot and gases thrown out from the many 
chimneys of houses and manufacturing establishments ; 
neither is it largo enough inqnontily, nor can it be stored 
satisfactorily without IncuiTing an expense far greater 
than would he that of providing a supply in some other 
way. Kivers would seem to he Hie natural source of sup- 
ply for eltles situated upon them, and there are few very 
large cities Uinmgh wliich a river does not run ; but rivers 
are the natural and almost neeessai’y sewers of the cities 
drained hy them, and the wat4T, thus polluted, is not only 
often disagreeable to the taste, but is always a possible 
Bonreo of danger to lieulih. It is true tbut some cities of 
moderate size situated on very large rivers do use their 
water, as, for instance, Ht Louis on tbe Mississippi ; but, 
in general, if a river is used, the water must be taken from 
a point bigli enough np-strenm to avoid tbu risk of con- 
tamination from the sewage of the towns situated on or 
near its hanks, as is done in London, which is largely sup- 
jdied by water from tlio Thiimes drawn from a point far 
above the city. The most satisfactory stairce of water- 
supply for n city is a mountain-lake, not too far distant, 
wliere tlie geological and other conditions are sueh as 
to insure a higli degree of purity in the water. This is 
emplintically tho case with regard to Glasgow, which is 
snpjdieti from Jxich Katrine. Much oftener water satis- 
factory in quality and abundant in quantity can be ob- 
tained by creating one or more artificial lakes at the 
liea»l of a suitably situated riv«*r by the construction of 
dams; these arc soinetimcs of great height, holding back 
bodies of water miles In length. Of this character Is the 
water-supply of Liverpool, of New Yoik, of Hostofi, and 
of many other tmpoitant cities. Kegions underlain by 
thick masses of permeable rocks — as, for itistunce, the 
New ICi-d Sandstone ami (’balk districts of Eiigluiid-' are 
not infrequently si]p])lied with water liy means of wells 
bored to consideranfe depths and of large dimensions, 
from whf*:h tlic water sometimes rises !*» the surface, but 
more often has to be pumped. Many large towns In tbe 
nianiifacturing districts of England were formerly almost 
exclusively, aiid are still to some extent, supplied in this 
way; but wherever it has been found pohsIbJe to obtain 
water In some better way ibis system has been abandoned, 
neither quality nor quantity being satisfaetoiy. (Vmsid- 
erable water is procured in England from deep wells in 
the (7hulk, and tills method of snjqdy is of some impor- 
tance in liondon. Where the eimditioiis are such that 
jaire water cannot bo liad, artitbial jmrilleiition is some- 
times resorted to, but ibis is always extietislve atul often 
unsatisfactory. An abundant snpjjly of soft water, taken 
from some source krn>wn to be free from the possibility 
of contamination by sewage <ir otherwise, is one of the 
greatest of blessings, and this result lias been attained in 
various cities, but not wltliout huge expenditure and no 
small amount of engineering skill. The distribution of 
water was once a matter of considerable difficnitv, the 
wooden pipes first employed la liig subjeet to rot and leak- 
age. In modern tiiin>s the use of east-iron for tlie mains is • 
most eornmoti. while the S'-rvlco-pIjies are usually of lead 
or galvanized Iron, but sometinies of lironze or brass, 

water-swallow t ( wa'ti'T-swoU'S), n. The watcr- 
wajrt tii 1 . JI alliu'ctl. 

water-system (wii'ti'T-His^tcm), n. In zoUt., the 
water-vascular system. 

water-tabby (wA'ttr-tab^i), n. Tabby having 
a w'atorcil surface. 

water-table (wA'tZT-ta^bl), n. l. In arch,, a 
string-course, molding, or other projecting 
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member sO placed as to throw off water from 
the wall of a btiilding. 

It should not be fon?otten what a noble foundation 
there was for the chapoll, weh did iiinne from the Col- 
ledge along the street as far as the Blew Boare Inn ; wch 
was about 7 foot or more high, and adorned with a very 
rich tiothique waterdable. 

Avhrey, Lives (I'lioinas Wolsey). 

•'2. A small orabaiikmoTit made across a road, 
♦especially on a hill, to carry off the water. 
UalUwclt, [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Same as water- 
bridge. 

Water-tank ( Wfi,' t6r-tangk), n. A tank, cistern, 
or other receiver for holding water. 

The sensitizing bath, plate-holders, water-tanks, etc., all 
adjusted. Silver Sunbeam^ j>. 128. 

water-tap (w&'t 6 r-tap), w. A taj) or cock by 
which water may be drawn from any supply, 
water-target (wA't 6 r-tar'''gct), n. 'Phe water- 
shield, Brasenia peltata. 
water-tath (wA'tCr-tath), w. A s})ecieH of coarse 
grass growing in wet grounds, and suj)posod to 
be injurious to sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 
water-telescope (wa'ter-tcl'''e-Kkbp), n. Sec 
telescope, 

water-thermometer ( wjVi (’u’-th6r-mom^e-t6r), 

n. An instrument, in which water is substi- 
tuted for mercury, for exhibitiug the precise 
degree of temj)oraiure at which water attains 
its maximum (loiisity. tIiIh U at 39".2 F. or 4" C., and 
from that point downwani to (hu froozing-point, 32° F. or 
0" 0., it oxjmiuiH, and it also cxpandH from tiiu same point 
upward to tlic boiling-point, 212* F. or 1(X»* C. See uniter, 

water-thief (wA'ler-thef), n, 1. A juratc. 
[Uarii.] 

WtUer-thieneK tLwA land-tliieves; I mean pirates. 

Shak., M. of V., I. 3. 24. 

2. A slender cylindrical tin can, 9 or 10 inches 
long and from'li to 2 inches thick, furnished 
with a bail, used to draw water from a cask 
through the bun^-holo; a bung-bucket: so 
called because it is sometimes used by sailors 
to steal water when on sliort allowance, 
water-thistle (wfl.'tt’ir-this-l), n. The inarsh- 
thi 8 tl( 3 , Carduus pahtstrisy of the northern Old 
World. Britten ami Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 
water-thrush (wii't^r-thmsh), n, l. A bird 
of the genus Seiurmy as S, uferius or S. mota- 
cilUiy common in the United States, and b('- 
longing to the American warblers, or MnioUU 
tidiP. S. nseniiM Im more fully called New York waV'r- 
thruiht and S. wotcwilla the largeMlled or Lmdtnana tea- 
ter-thrueh. The name may have originally coutrastecl with 
wood-thrunht but this bird beloiigM to a different family. 
The nearest ridutive of these water-thrushes is a woodland 
species of the same genus, S, auricapUlu*, the golden- 
crowned thrush (figured under oven-bird), from which the 
two BiMjclcs naiued alxivo differ markedly in inhabiting 
watery tangles and brakes. Also called water-wagtaU. 
See cut under Seiurue. 

2. Any bird of the family Vittidm; an Old 
World afit-thrush. Hee cut under Pittidfr. — 

3. The water-ouzel, Vindus agnatiens, [Local, 
Eng.] — 4. Sam (3 as water-wagtailj 1 . [Local, 
EtlR.] 

water-thvme (wA,'t<>r-tim), n. See thyme, 
water-tick (wrpter-tik), n. A water-spider of 
the genus Hydrometra. 

water-tiger (wa'tt’r-tPgfVr), n. The larva of 
any water- beetle of tlie family Dytiscidse, 8 eo 
cut under dccapodiform. 

The larvae are called water tigere, being long, cylindrical, 
with large flattened headM, armed with scissordike Jaws 
with which tiiey seize other inseets, or sni]) off the tails 
of iadiKtles, while they are even known to attack young 
flsliecL sucking their blood. 

A. S. Packard^ Guide to tlie Study of Insects, p. 433. 

water-tight (wfi,'f^*r-tit), a. [= G. wassvrdicht; 
as water -f- tighP,’] Bo tight as to resist the pas- 
sage of water; impenetrable by water Water- 

tlf^t compartment. Bee eomjsirtment, and compare 
out under dock, 

water-tightness («vfi.'t 6 r-iit^ne 8 ), «. The prop- 
erty of being water-tight. The Engineer^ LaIX. 
148. 

water-torcht (w&'t^r-tAroh), w. The reed-mace 
or cattail, l)fpha lati folia: said to be so named 
from its fruiting spike being soaked in oil and 
lighted as a torch. Prior ^ Pop. Names of Brit. 
Plants. 

water-tower ( wA't 6 r-tou^^r), w. Same as stand- 

pipCy 7. 

Wlieu the flames are blazing througii the upper win- 
dows of a tall building . . . the value of what is culled a 
waUr-tower is apparent. SerUmer'e Mag., IX. 30. 

water-treader (wa't(>r-tred^^‘r), n. One wlio 
or that w’hioh treads water; hence, by poetical 
license, a ship. 

When the witer-treader tar away 
Had left the land, then plotted tliey the day 
Of my long servitude. Chaytnan, Odyssey, xlv. 477. 
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water-tree (w4'tdr-tre), n. Bee Tetraeera . — 
Bed water-tree, Oie sassy-bark. Bee Mrythrophlmtm, 

water-trefoil (wd't^r-tre^foil), n. Same as 

hog-bean, 

waW-trunk (wd.'t^r-trungk), n. A cistern of 
planks lined with lead to hold water. Siw^ 
inonds, 

water-tube (wd.'t 6 r-tub), n. l , A pipe for rain- 
water. — 2. One of a set of tubes which open 
upon the exterior of various invertebrates, and 
i nto which water may enter. They are supposed to 
have an excretory or a depuratory office analogous to that 
of kidneys. See water^pore, 1, water-vascular, and com- 
pare Water-tube boiler, a form of boiler in 

which the water circulates through pipes, and the flame 
wraps about them. 

water-tupelo ( wfi,'t6r-t;u^pe-16),n. A form (Nys- 
sa aquatica) of the black-gum or pejiperidge, 
Nyssa sylvaticaf having the base of the trunk 
greatly enlarged or swollen, found in ponds 
and swamps in the southern United States, 
water-turkejr (wfi,'t 6 r-t 6 r^ki), «. 1. The an- 
hinga or snalo-bird, Ploim anhinga. See dar- 
ter, 3 (b) (1), and cut under anhinga. [South- 
ern U. S.] — 2. The wood-ibis, Tantalus locula- 
ior: more fully called Colorado water-turkey. 
See wood-ibis, and cut under Tantalus, [South- 
western U. S.] 

water-twist (wfi.'t^*r-twi 8 t), n. The trade-name 
for cotton yarn spun on a water-frame. See 
water-frame, 

water-twyer (w&'tbr-twi''' 6 r), n. In metal,, a 
furnace blast-pipe or twyer kept (fool (to pre- 
vent the burning of the nozle) by means of a 
stream of water constantly passing through a 
l)ipo carried around or beside it. 

water- vacuole (wa't 6 r-vak''''u-dl), n. One of 
the temporary vacuoles of many protozoans, 
consisting of a globule of w^ater taken in with 
a particle of foou. The* circulation of these food-vacu- 
oles or temporary stomachs represents a water- vascular 
system of the most primitive kind. See ntatcr-vascular. 

water-varnish (wk't 6 r-var''nisb), n. A varnish 
made by using water as a solvent — Lac water- 
vamlSh. Bee lae*^:. 

water-vascular (Wfi.'tbr-va 8 ^ku-ljlr), a. In biol., 
pertaining to or providing for circulation of 
water in the body of an animal. The watcr-vns- 
cular system is seen in its utmost simplicity In infusori- 
ans, and in various degrees of complexity in higher inver- 




Water- vavular System of a Trematode (A^fitdogaster cpnt ku oln'\, 
a, ternimnl wntcr-pore; b, luteral contractile vessels; c. lateral ciliated 
trunks, thuhc of left side shaded ; d, dtlatatioiMif left trunk. 

tebrates — in trematode worms, for oxamxde. Water-lungs 
and water-tubes belong to the water- vascular system. Bee 
also ciitsunder Proctucha, Jihabdoccela, and 

Hotifera, 

water-vine (wa'tbr-v5n), n. 1. A plant of the 
genus Phytocrene . — 2. A climbing shrub, J)oli- 
earpus Calinea of the JHlleniacese, found in trop- 
ical America. [West Indies,] 

water-violet (wa'tbr-vi^o-let), n, («) A plant 
of the genus Hottonia, primarily //. nalusiris : 
so called from the likeness of'its nowers to 
those of the st(»ck-gillyflower, once called vi(t- 
lot. Britten and Holland, Hee featherfoil, (b) 
Sometimes, same as lance-leafed violet (which 
see, uudor violet). 

water-viper (wft't^^r-vi^pbr), n. See r/per. 

water-vole (w&'t 6 r-vol), n. The common wa- 
ter-rat or vole of Europe, Arvicola amphibius. 
See cut under water-rat. 

TIB sudden dive of a water-vole. 

if. J}. Blacktrwre, Lonia Doone, vil. 

water-wagtail (wa't^»r-wag^tal), n. 1 . A wag- 
tail most properly so called; any species of 
Motacilla in a strict sense, as distinguished 
from Bndytes, lu England the name commonly 
specifies the pied wagtail, Motacilla lugubris. 
See cut under wagtail . — 2. Same as water- 
thrush, 1 — Gray water-wagtail, yellow water- 
wagtallt. Borne as gray wagtau (which see, under wag- 
tail). 

waterway (w&'t^^r-wa), n, [< ME. water-wey, 
< AS. wtetenoeg ; as water 4* irayi.] 1 . A chan- 
nel or passage of water; a water-route; spe- 
cifically, that part of a river, arm of the sea, or 
the like through whiolbvessels enter or depart ; 
the fairway. 

Though |ho Ihames was already a waterway by which 
London coiild communicate with the heart of England, no 
town save Oxford has as yet arisen along its course. 

/. JR. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 410. 
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2, In sUpAnMUng, a name ^ven to thev thiek 
planks at the outmde of the aeok, worked over 
the ends of the beams, and fitting against the 
inside of the top-timbers, to whi^, as well as 
to the ends of the beams, they are bolted, thus 
forming an important binding. Their inner edge 
is hollowed out to form a channel for water to run off the 
deck. In iron vessels the waterway assumes many differ* 
ent forms. See cut under beam, 2 (g). 

The spencers we bent on very carefully, . . . and, mak* 
ing tackles fast to the clews, bowsed them down to the 
water-ways. M , H. Dana, Jr,, Before the Mast, p. 268. 

The Waterway, as its name would suggest, Is a portion 
of the hull BO situated that, in addition to its other func< 
lions, it forms a channel for carrying water to the scup- 
pers on each side of the ship. Thearle,,ii aval Arch. , f 209, 

water-weakt (w&'tbr-wek), a. Weak as water 
very feeble or weak. 

If merrie now, anone with woe I weepe, 

If lustie now. forthwith am water-weak. 

Davies, Muse’s Sacrifice, p. 10. {Davies.) 

water-weed (w&'t 6 r-wed), n, 1. Any wild 
aquatic plant without special use or beauty. 

The willful water-weeds held me thrall. 

S. Lanier, The Century, XXVIL 819. 

2. Specifically, the choke-pondweed or water- 
thyme, Elodea Canadensis {Anacharis Alsinas- 
trum), of the Hydrocharidese, Hoe pondweed and 
Babington^s-cnrsc. 

water-weevil (Wfi,'t 6 r-W 0 ^vl), n, A snout-bee- 
tle, Lisso- 
rhoptriis sim- 
plex, which 
occurs iu 
great nuin- 
b(?rs in the 
Georgia and 
South Caro- 
lina rice- 
fields, tlu^ 
adult fec3d- 
ing on the 
leaves of the 
rice, and the 
larvce feed- 
ing on the 
roots under 
water. 

This beetle 
has gained its 

coruinon name of vmUr weevil from the fact that it is found 
only when tlie iields arc ovcrllowetl. 

L. O. Howard, U. 8. Agricultural Report, 1881-2, p. 131. 

water-wheel (wfi.'tbr-hw61), n. In hydraul,: 

(a) Awheel moved by water, and employed to 
turn machinery. There are tour principal kinds of 
water-whoelK— the overshot wheel, the undershot whed, 
the breast-wheel, and the turbine. (/>) A wheel for 
raising water in larg (3 quantities, as the Persian 
wheel. See whed^, (c) The paddle-wheel of 
a steamer.— Bottom-diBcharge water-wheeL See 
bottom. — lift Water-WheeL (a) An undershot wheel. 

(b) A water-wheel the gudgeons and bearings of which 
may bo raised or lowered to adapt the wheel to various 
heights of wator-BUi)ply. E. H. A'mj7Af.— Ra<Ual-piBton 
water-wheel, a form of breast- wheel having movable 
floats Vhfch extend radially outward to the breasting on 
the water side of the wheel to receive the pressure of the 
water during its descent, and arc drawn Inward as they 
rise on the opposite side of the wheel.— Water-Wheel 
gate, a water-gate for controlling the quantity of water 
admitted to a wheel, according to the power required. 
Bee cut under scroll. - Water-Wheel govemor, a mecha- 
nism employed to })roduce uniformity of motion in a wa- 
ter-wheel. 

water-white (w4'tbr-bwit), a. Perfectly trans- 
parent, as water ; limpid and colorless. Spomf 
Encyc. Mnnuf,, I. 646, 

water-whorlgrass (wfi, ' ter-hw^rngr&s), n. 
Same as watcr-hairgrass, 

water-willow (wfi.'tbr-wiF 6 ), n. 1. A Euro- 
pean willow, sometimes naniod Salix amtatica, 
forming a variety of the common sallow, S. 
Caprea, or if distinct, S. cinerea. — 2. An Amer- 
ican acantbaceous plant, THanthera Americana, 
an herb 3 feet high, of willow-like aspect, grow- 
ing in water, having purplish fiowers in axillary 
peduncled spikes. 

water-wing (wfl't(?r-wing), n, A wall erected 
on the bamc of a river adjoining a bridge, to 
secure the foundations from the action of the 
current, 

waterwitch (w&'tbr-wich), n. 1. A witch who 
dwells in the water; a water-nixy. — 2. A per- 
son who pretends to have the power of dis- 
covering 8 ubten*anean springs hy means of a 
divining-rod. Bartlett, Americanisnis, p. 741. 
— 3. One of several water-birds noted for their 
auickness in diving, as a kind of dnek, the buf- 
ne-headed duck, Ctangvla or Bueephala albeola, 
and especially various species of grebes or 
didappers, as the honied grebe, Podieipea conm- 


W.iter-wccvjl (tdssorhoftrus f implex), eight 
times natunil size. 
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drtiiepled^biUed dabohiek, Poditymbua po^ 
diefp6i^* Bee ente under bufflCy grebcy and Ttmy- 
baj^* — 4. The stormy petrel, or Mother Ca- 
rey*s ohioken. See cut xmder petreL 

'Wftter*withe (wA't^jr-with), w. A species of 
vine, ViUs Caribxa, which grows in the West 
, Indies in parched districts, it is so full of clear sap 
or water that a piece of the stem two or three yards lung 
is said to afford a plentiful draught. 

water-wood (w4't6r-wM), n, A large ruhi- 
aceous tree, Chimarrhis cymosa, of river-banks 
in the West Indies. 

waterwork (wA't6r-w6rk), w. l. A structure, 
contrivance, or engine for conducting, distrib- 
uting, or otherwise disposing of water: now 
commonly in the plural, apeciflcally-(a) An edi- 
ilce with inaciiinery constructed in London in lf)94-5for 
forcing up and conveying the water of the Thames to 
various parts of the city., 

Titus, the brave and valorous young gallant, 

Three years together in the town hath been, 

Yet my Lord Chancellor’s tomb he hath not seen, 
Nor tlie new waterwork. 

Sir J, Daviee (?), Epigrams (1590), vi., In Titum. 

JIfatn. Shall serve the whole city with preservative 
Weekly ; each house his dose, and, at the rate— 

Sur, As he that built the waterwork dotli with water. 

B, Jonaon, Alchemist, li. 1. 
(b) [In plural form, as sitifj. or pf.] The aggregate of con- 
structioiiB and appliances for tlie collection, preserva- 
tion, aikd distribution of water for domestic purposes, 
for the working of machinery, or otherwise for the use 
of a community, (c) An appliance through wiiich water 
is spout :d out in jets, sprays, or showers ; a fountain ; a 
hydfraulie toy. 

Some [gardens] are heautiflod with basons of water in 
open pavilions, or with fountains and little water worka, 
in which, and their pleasant summer houses, their chief 
beauty consists. Poeocke, Description of the East, II. i. 123. 
(e) pi. Same as tear-pump. [Humorous slang.] 

Sneaking little brute, . . . clapping on the waterworks 
just in the hardest place. 

T. Uughee, Tom Brown at Kugby, 11. 5. 

2t. A marine scene or pageant. 

The hrst scieue is a water-worke presented by Oconnus, 
king of tlie sea. 

l^kker, Londons Tempo (Works, ed. Pearson, IV. 118). 

[In the following quotation the word is used punningly, 
with reference to the fi’eozing over of the Thames during 
the winter of 1007-8. 

Coun. Make me so much beholding to you as to receive 
from you the light picture of ail these your tvater works. . . . 

at. The Thames began to put on his “freezc coat,” 
which he yet wears, about the week before Christmas ; 
and hath kept it on till now tids latter end of January. 

The Great Frost (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I, 83).] 

Sf. Painting with water or something soluble in 
water as a vehicle. — 4. Hence, a textile fab- 
ric, as canvas, painted in this manner, and used 
instead of tapestry to decorate apartments. 

'The king fur himself had a house of timber, . . . an<l 
for his other lodgings lie had great and goodlio tents of 
blew toater-workCf garnished with yellow and wldte. 

J/olinshed, Chronicle, III. 819. 

For thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, . . , or the Ger- 
man hunting ill water-work, is worth u tliousaud of these 
bed-hangings, and these lly-bltteii tapestries. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 158. 

water-worker (wfi,'t6r-wer"ker), n. One whose 
work has to do with water; in provincial Eng- 
lish use, a maker of meadow-drains and wet 
ditches. HaUiwell. 

water-worm (wa't6r-w6rm), n. A water an- 
nelid, as a naidid. 

water-worn (w&'t6r-w6rn), a. Worn by the 
action of water; especially, smoothed by the 
force or action of running water, or water in 
motion : as, water-worn pebbles, 
waterwort (w&'tfer-wert), n. 1 . A plant of the 
genus Elatincy or more broadly or the order 
ElatinaccsBy primarily E. Hydropiper of the Old 
World. — 2. The plant Philydrum lanuginosnniy 
or (Lindley ) any plant of the order Philydracew-. 

water-wraith (wfi,'t6r-rath), w. A supposed 
water-spirit, whose appearance prognosticates 
death or woe to the person seeing it. 

By this the storm grew loud apace ; 

The water-wraith was shrieking. 

Campbell, I/>rd VlliiTs Daughter. 

watery (wA't6r-i), a, [< ME. watery y wateriy 
watruy watriy < AS. wseterig (= D. waierig = 
MflQ. wezzeriCy wazzeriCy G. wdsserig), < wsetery 
water: see water. ^ 1. Abounding in, moist 
with, or containing water; discharging water; 
wet; dripping; watered; specifically, of the 
eyes, tearful or running. 

** After Sharpe shonres," quod Pees, “moste sherie Is the 
BQiine ; 

Is no wedor warmer than after watery cloud es." 

Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 410. 

This lady 

Walks discontented, with her watery eyes 
Bent on the earth. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 
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2. Consisting of water. 

The queen o’ the sky, 

Whose watery arch and messenger am I [Iris]. 

ShttJe., ’Tempest, iv. 1. 71. 
Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth. MUton, P. L., ii. 684. 

3. Resembling water; suggestive of water, 
(a) Thin, as a li<iuid; of slight consistency. 

Nowe this vynes, whoso takeili kepe, 

Not wattery hut tiiicke hnnioiirs wepe. 

Palladius, llusbondric (E. E. T. 8.), p. 104. 
Hence — (b) Weak; vapid; insipid. 

The lieurte, thet was wateri, sinecchles, and no nelcdo 
no sauur of God. Ancren Biwle, p. 370. 

Slight Sir Bohort with his watery smile. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

(c) Liquid ; soft, and more or less transparent ; pale. 

The chasm in which the siin has sunk is shut, . . . 
Ami over it a space of watery blue. 

Which the keen evening star is biiining through. 

Shelley, Evening. 

Slant ^eatery lights, from parting clouds, apace 
'Travel along the precipice's base. 

Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 

(d) Insipid and soft or flabby, as a flsh or its flesh. 

4. Pertaining to, connected with, or affecting 
water: specifically used of tbe moon, as gov- 
erning the tide. 

Whiles winter frets the seas, and watWy Orion. 

Surrey, AineiO, iv. 07. 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern’d by the watery m»)on. 

May send forth plenteous tears to »lrown tiu* world ! 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 2. 09. 
'The watery god 
Roll’d from a silver urn his ciystal flcuxl 

JJryden. 

6f. Watering in desire, as tbe mouth ; eager. 
What will it he. 

When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s tlirice repured nectar? 

Shak.y T. and C., iii. 2. 22. 

6. In Iter.x {a) Bounded by, or omamonted by, 
wavy lines: a rare epithet iised in blazoning 
fanciful modern bearings, (b) Same as tmdv. 
[Rare.]- The watery start. Ree «<ari.~Wateryfu- 
Slon. See aqueous fusion, under fusion. — Watery Itch, 
scalues attended with the formation of vosbdes. 
water-yam (wa'ter-yam), n. The latticeleaf; 
either of the plants Jponogeton {(hiviraudra) 
fcnestralis and A. (0.) Bermriana: so called 
from its aquatic growth and farinaceous root- 
stock. See latticeleaf and Ouvirandra, 
water-yarrow (wfi'tbr-yar^d), n. Tlie water- 
violet, Hottonia palustris: so called from its 
leaves being finely divided like those of yar- 
row. Britten and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
wathf, n. [< Icel. vadh = Sw. vady a ford: see 
wadCy ??.] A ford. HaUiwell. 
wathe^t, n. [< ME. watiw (also, after Icol., 
tea ithy way1h)y\ AS. wdlhy A, bun ti iig, game, = 

OHG. wetdoy MHG. G. weidCy pasture, meadow, 
= Icel. vcidhry hunting, fisliing. Cf. gaitA.'] 1 . 
The pursuit of game ; hunting. 

*‘3c, we ar in wudlond,” cothe the king, “and walkcs on 
owre vfayth. 

For to liiinteutte the herd, with houundc and with liorm'.’* 
Antnrs of Arthur (od. Rolwoii), xxviv. 

2. Game; prey. 

Bl-fore allc the folk on tlio flott«\ frokez he bedde/ 
Verayly his veiiy8<mn to fecli hym hyfonic ; . . . 

“30 l-wysse, ” quoth that other wy3c, “here is mtyth 
forest 

That I Sf>3 this sciien sere in sesoiin of wynter." 

Sir Qawajftw ami the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. iS.), 1. 1381. 
(»od send you soiii waJhe / 

Now ar thise fowlcs floiie Into seyr coiintrc. 

Towneley Mysteries, j). 33. 

wathe'^t, w- [< me. wathe, wothe, < Teel, vddhiy 
danger, injury.] Peril; harm; danger. 

'J’rwe moil trwe restore, 

Thenne thar [need] nioii dredc no wathe. 

Sir Gawayne ami the Green Knight (E. E. 'F. ,S.), 1. 2355. 
IIo vnwoundit, I-wis, out of imthc paste. 

Destruetion of Tmy (E. E. 'J'. S.), 1. 10696. 

wathelYty <tdv. [ME., < walhe*^ + -/y^^.] Dan- 
gerously; severely. 

Ector done was to dethc, A his day past, 
Achilles woumlit full wothely In were of his lyffe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. H.X 1. 8827, 
Wroghtc wayes fullc wyde, werrayande kriyghtez. 

And wondes alle wothely, that in the wnyo stondez ! 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. H.), 1. 2990. 

Watllng street. _ [<. ME. Watlinge-Htrete, < 
AS. Wystlinga street, lit. the Watlings* street: 
Wietlinga, gen. pi. of Wteilingy a descendant of 
Wffi11a(< a man's name, -f -ing^); strfft, 

a roatl, street.] 1. A celebrated Roman roail 
leading from l.<ondon (and possibly from Dover) 
northwestward across Britain. Heuco--2t. Tim 
Milky Way, the ordinary name of which im- 
plies that it is a road. 


wattle 

Re yonder, lo, the Galaxye, 

The which men clepe the Milky Weye, 

For hit ys white ; and somme, parfeye, 

Callen hyt Watlynge streie. 

Ctiaucer, House of Fame, 1. 989. 

watt (wot), n. [So called from the Scottish en- 
gineer and inventor James IVatt (17:}6-1819).] 
The practical unit of electrical activity or pow- 
er. The watt is equal to 10’ ergs per second, or the same 
nunduu' of alisolute c. g. s. units of electtical activity; or 
it is tlie rate of working in a circuit when tlic E. M. F. is 
one volt and the current one ampere. Ono horse-power 
is equal to 740 watts. 

wattet, tt. See 

Watteau back, ht drcssmal'ing, an arrange- 
ment of the back of a woman’s dress in which 
broad folds or plaits bang from the nock to 
tho bottom of tho skirt without interruption; 
by extension, any loose back to a dress, not 
girded at tho waist. See cut. under sack. 

Watteau bodice. A bodice of a woman's dress 
having a square opening at the neck, and pre- 
senting some resemblance to the costmuos in 
the paintings by tho artist Watteau (beginning 
of the eighteenth century). 

Watteau mantle. Bee mantle. 

wattle (wot'l), n. [Also dial, waddle; < ME. 
wately < AS. wattdy watuly a hurdle, in pi. twigs, 
thatching, tiles; cf. Bav, wadef, twigs, fir- 
hranches, Swiss wedclOy a bundle of twigs; per- 
haps akin to withy y weed^. Cf. wallet.] 1, A 
framework made of interwoven rods or twigs; 
a hurdle. See hurdle. 

The walls are wattles, and the covering leaves. 

Sciitt, Tho Poacher. 

Tliey are gallant hares, and the scont lies thick right 
across another meadow, . . . and then over u good 
witli a ditch on the other side. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Kugby, i. 7. 

2. A rod; a wand; a switch; a twig. 

A Wattle, rod, vibex. 

Levins, Manip. Vocal). (E. E. T. S.X p. 38. 
Nac whip nor spur, liiit just a wattle 
(>’ saugli or hazel. 

Burns, Farmer's Salutation to his Aiild Mare. 
3t. A basket ; a bag or wallet. Piers Plowman 
(C), xi. 269. — 4. In ornith.y a fleshy lobe hang- 
ing from tho front, of tho head; specifically, 
such a lobe of the domestic lien, or alike fonn’a- 
tion of any bird. Wattles most jiroperly so called are 
paired, ns in tho hen, but may he single, as the dewlap 
of tho turkey. They are very various in size, shape, and 
color, hut are usually pendent, and of some bright tint, 
ns rod, yellow, or blue. They oc«!ur in several different 
orders of birds, and among species whose near relatives 
are devoid of such appendages. Bimiliir lolics or flaps on 
tlie aunmilars are sometimes called ear-wattles, though 
more properly ear-lobes. See vmtUe tnrd, wattle-crow, 
phrases \\w\ov wattled, and cuts under GaUms and Basores. 

The coml)8 or wattles\ot young gamocncksl are to he cut 
as soon us they appear ; and the cock ehiekens are to he 
separated as soon as they l»egln to peck each other. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 302. 

6. A Hup of nkiii forming a sort of dewlap on 
each Biflo of tho nock of somo domestic swine. 

V<’ Wattle of a hog, ncuns. 

Levins, Manip. Voctth. (E. E. T. R.), p. 88. 

Goitrous. Waddles, or wattles, the twi» little and long 
cxcrcsccnccB wliich hang teat-like at either side of the 
tl»r«>at of some liDgs. Cotgrave, 1611. 

6. In ichth., a fleshy excrcsconco about the 
mouth; a barbel. 

Tlie Barliel is so called, says Oesner, by reason of his 
1)ur)> or wattles at his mouth, which arc under his nose or 
chaps. /. Walton, Com]>lote Angler, p. 166. 

7. Ono of various Australian and TaHUianiau 
acacias, valued to some extent for their wood 
and for their gum, but more for their bark, 
which is rich in tannin. For tanhnrk the most im- 
portant species are Acacia decurrens, ))r (if it Is distinct 
from tills, as appears to he the case) A. uiallissima, tho 
common black wattle, also <iallcd (freen or feathered 
wattle, and A, pycnanfha, tho lirond-Icafcd or golden 
wattle. The silver wattle, A. dealhafa, closely allied to 
tho black wattle, is clIstingiiiHlicd by the aslicii color of 
its young follaco, and is a taller tree of nioistcr ground. 
Its hark is inferior, hut is consldcnihly used for lighter 
leathers. Other species yielding tan-hurk are A. scuigna 
(A. leiophylla), the 1»hickW4>od or llghtwood, A. Melanovy- 
Ion, tlie native lilck«)ry {A. sutgwrosa), A. j/enninernis, 
etc. Si'verul wattles yield a gum rcsemhiing gum arable, 
somewhat exported for use in cotton-printing as an ail- 
hesive, etc. The principal sources of this prodm-t are the 
black wattle, the l)ioH<l'lcafed vfB,lt\v,au(\A.hoinolophylla. 

8. Ill her,, a watt.lo or dewlap used iti a bear- 
ing. Compare wattled — African wattle, a South 
African tree. Acacia N at alit ia.— AXpiwd wattle. Acacia 
pravisHima, a shriiti or small tree of the Victorian Alps. 
— Black wattle, feathered wattle, golden wattle, 
green wattle. Reo def. 7.— Prickly wattle. Acacia 
junijwrina, an ev4 rgreen shntb of Australia and Tasma- 
nia. Raepbeny-Jam wattle. Rame us rasjtlwrry-jam 

Savannan wattle, two Westlmlian vrrhcnaceous 
trees. Citharexylum quadrarigulare and C. ehierea.— Sil- 
ver wattle. Ree def. 7.— Soap-pod wattle. Rame as 
soapnnt, 2.— Vamlflh- Wattle, the Australian Acaehi 
vernidjlua.- Wallaby watUe, an Australian shrubs 



wattle 

Aoaoia Wattle and daub, a rough mode of 

building hute, cottages, etc., of interwoven twigs plastered 
with mud ur clay : often used attributively : as, woittU- 
and-daub oonstruction. Also wattle and dab. 

Melbourne in those days was a straggling village, where 
the fathers of the setthunent were content with slab shan- 
ties, or waUle-and‘daub huts. 

Quoted in Contemptyrairy Jtev., Llll. 8. 

wattle (wot'l), V. t . ; pret. and pp. wattled^ npr. 
wattlimj. [Karly mod. E, also watlc; < ME. 
wateleiij watlen; < wattlCjn,'] 1. To bind, wall, 
fence, or otherwise lit with wattles. 

And ther-with Grace by-gan to make a good foundenient, 
And toatdida hit and wallyde hit wltii bus peynes and Ims 
passion. Piers Plowman (C), xxii. .'i28. 

Smoke was seen to arise within a shed yt was Joynd to 
ye cini of ye storehouse, which was untied up with bowes. 

liradjord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 152. 

2. To form by interweaving twigs or branches : 
as, to wattle a fence. 

The folded flocks pennM In tlioir wattled cotes. 

Milton^ Coiniis, 1. 844. 

And round them still the wattled hurdles liuug. 

M, Amdd^ lialder Dead, 11. 

3. To interweave ; interlace; form into basket- 
work or network. 

A night of (douds mutned their iirows about, 

Their wattled looks giisht all in Kiuers out. 

Sylvester, tr. of l>u liartas's Weeks, 1. 2. 
Tlie roof was a thatch composed of white-biroh twigs, 
iweet-flag, and stiuw wattled together. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 3. 

4. To switcdi ; beat. IlalliwelL [Prov. Eng.] 
wattle-bark (wot/l-bark), n. A bark used for 

tanning, obtained from several sjiocios of /Imda 
growing in Australia. Hee wattle^ 7. 
Wattlo-bird (wot'l-berd), n. 1. The Austra- 
lian wattled or warty-faced honey-eater, An- 
thochirra earuneufata : formerly also called wat- 



W,ittlt‘-bircl iAttfhoihmra (aruncuiaia) 


tied hee-calcr and wattled crow by Latham, and 
pie d pendehujuvs by Daudin. Among its former New 
Tjatin nanies nro Merops or Corvus oarunoulatus, Creadion 
oaninculatum, and Gortms paradoxus. It Inhabits Aus- 
tralia, and liUH enr-wiittles about half ail inoli long. In a 
related species of Tanumiiia, A. inaitris, the wattles are 
more than nn inch long. The plumage is variegated with 
gray, brown, ainl white. Several other nioliphugliie birds 
ura also wattled. 

2. A wattJe-erow, (Uattconis eincrcay the cine- 
reous wattle-bird of Latbam. — 3. A wattle- 
turkey. 

wattle-crow( wot'l-kro), « . A ny bird of the group 
Glaucopime or VallmtUnfe ; a wattled tree-crow ; 
originally and specifically, the cinereous wat- 



W.iUlc cTOw miaucofts < inerea). 


tie-bird, Olaticopie einereUf of the South Island 
of New Zealand. The wattles are rieh-orauge, blue at 
the base ; the bill and feet are black ; the eyea are dark- 
brown ; the plumage is slate-gray, black on tlie face and 
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tip of the tall ; the length of the male Is 1<M Inches, of the 
female 16 inches *, tlie sexes are alike in color. A second 
species, O. wUsoni, of the North Island, has blue wattles, 
wattled (wot'ld), a. [< wattle + Hav- 

ing a wattle or wattles, as a bird; specifically, 
in her,y noting a cock’s head, and the like, when 
the wattles are of a different tincture from 
the rest: generally used in the expression 
wattled and combed. Also jewlapped, jelloped^ 
and barbed, 

Tlie wattled cooks strut to and fro. 

Ijonofellow, Wayside Inn, Prelude. 

Wattled bee-eatert. Same as wattle^bird, l. Latham. 
-* Wattled bird of paradiBe,Para(itoada earuncukda 
of New Guinea. This has two pairs of wattles, one on 
each side of the foreliead. of a yellowish-green color, and 
another at the base of the mandible on each side, of a 
blue and orange color. The male is 11 inches long, and 
mostly of a velvety-black color with various iridescence. 
—Wattled creepert of Latham, PtUotis caruneukUa, a 
iiiolipliaKine bird of the Samoan, Friendly, and Fiji isl- 
ands, chiefly of olivaceous, yellowish, and grayish colora- 
tion. See Pfif Otis.— Wattled crow. (») Any wattle-crow. 
(6t) Same as wattle-bird, 1. LafAar/i.— Wattled boney- 
eater. Same as wattle-bird, 1.— Wattled plover, any 



Wattled Plover (Lobivanellus tobatuv). 


spur-winged plover of the genus Lobivanellus, as L. loba- 
ius, having the face beset witli fleshy lobes and wattles. 
The species named has these formations highly developed, 
n small hind toe. and no crest; the plumage is chiefly 
white, varied witii black on the head, neck, wings, and 
tail. See the case of wattles and spurs explained under 
spur-iWn«7«d.— Wattled Staret of Latham, Creadion ea- 
runadatum, a corvine bird of New Zealand, 8 or 9 inches 
long, chiefly of a chestnut color, the head and tail black, 
the wings black and chestnut, the wattles yellow or ver- 
milion.— Wattled tree-crow, a wattle-crow, 
wattle-facedt (wot'l-fast), a, Lantem-jawed; 
thin-faced. 

Thou wattle-fa^'d sing’d pig. 

Middleton (and amther), Mayor of Queenborough, Hi. 8. 

wattle-^m (wot '1 -gum), n. An Australiau 
gum. oee gum arable, under gunC^, 
wattle-jaws (wot'l-j&z), n, pi. Long, lanky 
jaws; lantern-jaws. UalUwell, 
wattle-tree (wot'l-tre), 71. Same as wattle, 7. 

Tlie golden blossoms of the wattle-trees mark the period 
[spring] everywhere in Australia. 

Contemporary Jiev., Lll. 407. 

wattle-turkey (wot'l-t^r^ki), n. The brush- 
turkey, Talegallm lathami. Bee cut under TaU- 
gallus. 

wattlework (wot'l-w^rk), n, A wattled fab- 
ric or structure ; wickerwork. 

A nest of unttle-work formed of silver wire. 

S. K. Cat. Sp. Ex, , 1862. 

The huts were probably more generally made of wattU- 
work, like those of the Swiss lakea 

Dawkins, Faiiy Man in Britain, p. 271. 

wattling ( wot'ling), n. [Verbal n . of wattle, r.] 
A construction made by interweaving twigs, 
osiers, or fiat and elastic material of any sort, 
with stakes or rods as a substructure. 

The houses . . . have here 2 or 3 partitions on the ground 
floor, made wltli a watlh^ of canes or sticks. 

Dumpier, Voyages, an. 1688. 

wattmeter (wot'me^t^r), n, f< watt + meter^,'] 
All instrument for measuring in watts the rate 
of working or the activity in an electric circuit. 
— ELectrOdi^mailllC wattmeter, a wattmeter or elec- 
trodyiianiometer the liidiontions of which depend on the 
mutual forces between two coils through one of which a 
current flows proportional in strength to the electromo- 
tive force, while through the other there flows either the 
whole or a definite fraction of the whole current in the 
circuit— Electrostatic wattmeter, an electrometer 
arranged so that ita indicamns depend on the product 
of the electrostatic dilTerenoe of potential between the 
poles of th«4Bleotric generator ana the eleotroatatic dif- 
ference of potential between the enda of a known non- 
inductive resistance in the circuit throagh which the cur- 
rent is flowing. 


waubean (wft-b6n0> n. Any South Amei^an 
characinoid fish of the subfamily Erythrinlnm, 
See cut under Erythrinus, 
wauble, V, A dialectal ( Scotch ) f orifi of wahbleh 
wauch, wangh^ (w&dh), a, A Scotch form of 
wallow^, 

waucht, waugbt (wacht), n. [Also quaioh, 
quaigh, etc. (see quaigh); < Ir. Gael, cuach, a 
cup, bowl, milking-pail ; cf . W. cwch, a round 
concavitv, hive, crown of a hat^ boat. Cf. 
quaff.’] Alarge draught of any liquid. [Scotch.] 
She drank it a' up at a waught, 

Left na ae drap ahin*. 

King Henry (ChUd*s Ballads, 1. 160). 

wauff. a. See waff^. 

waugn^ V, i. A variant of waff^ for wane'^. 
waugh^, a. See wauch, 
waught, n. Soo waucht, 
waUKme, a. See wakerife. 
waul, wawl (wM), v, l. [Freq. of waw^; cf. 
catenoaul, caterwaw.] To cry as a cat; squall. 

The helpless infant, coming wauling and crying into 
the world. Scott, 

waule, 71 . See wall^. 

waur (w&r), a. A Scotch form of war'^ for 
worm, 

waure, n, A dialectal variant of ware^, 
wau-wau, n. Same as wow-wow, JS. (). Forbes, 
Eastern Archipelago, p. 70. 
wave! (wav), V.; pret. gjadpp. waved, ppr, wav- 
ing, [< ME. waven, < AS. wafian, wave, fluctu- 
ate (rare), also waver in mind, wonder (cf. AS. 
wmfrv, wavering, restless, wsefer-syn, wavering 
vision, spectacle) ; cf . Icel. ^vafa, indicated in 
the freq. vafra, vafla, waver, in vafi, doubt, vajl, 
hesitation, also in m/h, vofa, moa. vofa, swing, 
vibrate, waver, = MHG. wahen, wave, = Bav. 
waiben, waver, totter; cf. MHG. freq. waberen, 
wabelen, wcbelen, fluctuate, waver. The orig. 
verb is rare in early use, but the freq. forms 
represented by waver and wabble are common : 
see waver^, wabbled , The word has been more 
or less confused with wave'^, waive,] I, in trans. 

1. To move up and down or to and fro: undu- 
late; fluctuate; bend or sway back and forth; 
flutter. 

The discurrouris saw tliume cumaiide 
With baneris to tho vynd vafaml. 

Barbour, Bruce (E. E. T. S.), ix. 246. 
I wave, as the see dotlie, Je vague or Je vndoye. . . . 
After a stormc the see waveth. Palsgrave, p. 772. 

Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground ; 

The forests ivave, the mountains nod around. 

Pope, Iliad, XX. 78. 

2. To have an undulating form or direction; 
curve alternately in opposite directions. 

To curl their waving hairs. Pope, R. of the L, il. 97. 
Thrlee-happy ho that may caress 
The riuglevs waving balm. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

3. To give a signal by a gesture of movement 
up and down or to and fro. 

A bloody arm It is, . . . and now 

It waves unto us ! B. Jonson, Catiline, 1. 1. 

She waved to me with her hand. 

Tennyson, Maud, ix. 

4t. To waver in mind ; vacillate. 

They wave in and out, no way sufflciently grounded, no 
way resolved what to think, speak, or write. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 48. 

II. trans. 1. To move to and fro; cause to 
shake, rock, or sway; brandish. 

The Ghilde of Elle hee fought soe well, 

As his weapon ho nnvde aniainc. 

The Child qfEUe (Child’s Ballads, III. 280). 
All the company fell singing an Hebrew hymn in a bar- 
barous tone, waving themselves to and fro. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 16, 1646. 
And July's eve, with balmy breath. 

Wav'd the blue-bells on Newark heath. 

Soott, L. of L. M., vi., Epll. 

Specifically — 2. To offer as a wave-offering. 
See wave-offering. 

He shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be accepted 
for you. Lev. xxlli. 11. 

8. To shape or dispose in undulations ; cause 
to wind in and out, as a lino in curves, or a 
surface in ridges and furrows. 

Horns whelk'd and waved like the enridged sea. 

Shalt., Lear, iv. 6. 71. 
This mud [caused by a land-slide] disported itself very 
much like lava flowing down inclined Slopes, the termina- 
tions being escalloped, and the surface waved by small 
ridges like ropy lava. Science, VI. 87. 

4. To decorate with a waving or winding pat- 
tern. [Bare.] 

He glue him th* armes which late I conquer'd in 
Asteropmus ; forg’d of brass, and wav'd about with tin; 
’Twill be a present worthy him. 

Chapman, Iliad, zxlll. 48& 
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0. To signal by a wave of the hand, or of a flag, 
a handkerchief, or the like ; direct by a waving 
gesture or other movement, as in beckoning. 

We mistnieted some knauery. and, being waned by them 
to come a ahoare, yet we would not. 

llakluyVt Voyages, II. il. 

Look, with what coiirteoug action 
It waoes you to a more removed ground. 

Shak., Haiiilet, i. 4. 61. 

6. To express, as a command, direction, fare- 
well, etc., by a waving movement or gesture. 

Perchance the maiden amiled to ace 
Yon parting lingerer warn adieu. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 5. 

I retained my atation when he waved to me to go, and 
announced, “I can not think of leaving you, sir.** 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xil. 

7. To water, as silk. See water, i\ t, H. 

'Jlie waved water characlot was from the i)eginnlng es- 
teemed the richest and bravest wearing. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, vili. 48. 

wrave^ (wav), w. [< MK^ware, wawe; < warp, 
r. The word wave in its most common sense 
has taken the place, in literary use, of the tliff. 
noun waw, wawe, a wave. The form wawe could 
not, however, change into wave: see waw^. 
The noun wave, as well as the verT), has been 
confused with waived.] 1. A disturbance of 
the surface of a body iu the form of a ridge and 
ti’ough, propagated by forces tending to restore 
the surface to its tigure of equilibrium, the 
particles not advancing with the wave. 

No ship yit karf the wau>es grene and blewe. 

Chaucer, Iformer Age, 1. 21. 

When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave, ti* the sea, that you might ever 4lo 
Nothing hut that. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 141. 

2. Water; a stream; the sea. [Poetical.] 

The laughing tides tiiat lave 
Tliese Edens of the eastern wave. 

Byron, The Oiuour. 

3. A form assumed by parts of a body which 
are out of equilibrium, such that as fast as the 
particles return they are replaced by others 
moving into neighboring positions or stress, 
so that the whole disturbance is coiitiuually 
propagated into now parts of the body while 
preserving more or less perfectly the same 
shape and other characters, in a somewhat wider 
sense tlie word is applied in cases where there is no 
progression through the body; tlius, the shape of a vl 
orating piano-string may bo called a warn. But in its 
narrowest and most proper sense it is restricted to an ad- 
\rauciiig elevation or depression of the surface of a body. 
An advancing elevation is called a jutsilive wave, a de- 
pression a neqative wave. Waves on the surfaces of li- 

a uids are distinguished into four orders. A wave of tht; 

rst order, also called a wave of translation, leaves the 
particles, after its passage, shifted in the line of its motion. 
It is also called a solitary wave, because a single inipulso 
produces but one elevation or depression, which has no 
definite length, tint extends over the whole surface. The 
negative wave of tills sort shortly breaks ; it is only the 
positive wave, which leaves the particles in advance of 
their Initial positions, which can l>e propagated far. This 
wave is also called Scott Russell's great imve, because It 
was first discovered by that engineer in 1834, and because, 
•owing to its fonn, it cannot he seen unless it Is very high. 
The velocity of such a wave Is equal to Vg{h’\-k), where 
11 is the acceleration of gravity, n the depth of the litjuid 
in repose, and k the height of the crest of the wave above 
the plane of repose. This wave dies down of itself iu a 
■canal of uniform depth, Independently of friction, and 
when it passes into shallow water it breaks as soon as A is 
no greater than k, A canal-boat produces such a wave, 
and consequently can be propelled at the rate of speed of 
the wave far more economically than at any other. In 
waves of the second order, called oscillatory waves, ob- 
servation shows that each particle describes at a uniform 
rate of motion a circle In a vertical plane ; hut according to 
theory other orbits are possible. Tlie particle at the crest 
■of the wave is at the highest part of its path, that In the 
trougii at the lowest. As long as the momentum of the par- 
ticles is kept up, wave must succeed wave. If the water 
has a flow opposite to the direction of propagation of the 
waves and equal to it in velocity, it is plain that each par- 
ticle will describe a prolate cycloid, ana this is consequent- 
ly the form of the waves. Waves thus brought to a stnnd- 
•still hy the flow of the water are called standing tvavrs. 
<8ee fig. 1.) They are often seen in rapidly running water. 



Fig. X. Standing waves in a torrent. 


If the motion of the liquid is irrotational, theory shows 
tliat the waves cannot be cycloidal. But in regard to 
this whole suliject nettlier theory nor observation can he 
trusted implicitly to give the truth of nature. Tlie ve- 
locity of propagation of oscillatory waves, at least in deep 
waUv, is represented by the expression v'(|7A/2ir), where A 
is the length of the wave from crest to crest But the ve- 
locity of propagation of a group of waves is much slower. 
Oscillatory waves break on a shelving shore when their 
height Is about equal to the depth of the water, and from 
«aoh one, as it breaks, a wave of the first order is produced. 

fig. 2.) Waves of the third order, called ripples, are 
v^mnilshed from those of the second order In the fact 
that the shorter they are the more rapidly they move. 


While an osoUlatory wave 82 Inohes long will advance 3 
feet per second, and one of 8 inohes long only 1 foot per 
second, a ripple a quarter of an inch long will move 1 
foot per second, a ripple an eighth of an inch long will 



Fig. a. Ohcillatory waves rolling in anti breaking upon the shore, 
and giving rise U» a senes of waves of translation. 


move IJ feet per second, and so on. The reason Is that 
the force of restoration of the particles is here not chiefly 
gravity, Imt the surface-tension of the liquid. Ripples 
very rapidly die out. W lives of the fourth order are sound- 
waves. Tliey are propagated in water at the rate of aliont 
1,580 yards per second- that is, at a luticli greater speed 
than that of sound in air. In the case of sound propa- 
gated in tlie air, the waves ore formed hy the alternate 
forward and back motion of the air-particics in the di- 
rection in which the sound is being propagated; the waves 
are consequently waves of condensation and rarefaction, 
having in the free air a spherical form. The umplitiidu 
of vibration or excursion of eneli i>artic1e is very small, 
imt the wave-length is large— for tho middle C of the 
keylmard, about 4i feet. A sound-wave travels in air 
about 1,100 feet per second. (See further under sounds.) 
In the case of radiant energy (lieat and light) propagated 
tlirough the other, the ether-particles vibrate transversely 
to tlio lino of propagation ; here tho wave-length is very 
small— for violet lif^it, about 0.000,010 of an ineli, for red 
about twice this length, while the dark heat -wares, though 
much longer, arc still very minute (see spectnim). A light- 
wave (or, more generally, an ether-imve) travels in space 
alioiit 185,000 miles per second. Hertz has sliown recently 
(1887) that by a very rapid oscillating cleidncnl discharge, 
as between two knobs, a disturbance is produced in the 
surrounding ether which is propagated as electric waves 
with a velocity like that of fight. These electric waves 
in Hertz's experiments were found to liavc a wave-length 
of upward of one meter. They are reflected from the sur- 
fucu of a conductor, but arc transmitted hy a non-cotidin*- 
tor, as pitch, and may ho brought to a fnens ; tliey may he 
made to interfere, then forming nodal points, and tiy pas- 
sage through a grating of parallel wires tliey may he po- 
larized. These electric waves are hence in all essential 
respects like light-waves, but differ in their relatively 
enorninns length and the corresponding slowness of tho 
oscillations. Tltese experimentSdof Hertz form a most im- 
portant conflniiatioii of the electromagnetic tlieory of light 
proposed hy Maxwell (see %Af). 

That which in leaves of fluid is rest is in waves of soiiml 
silutiue, and in ivaves of light darkness. 

/s)'mt>ief,JLight (trans.X ]>. 220. 

The reason why one end of tho coloured hand fspee- 
truiii] ... is red and the other idue is tiiat in light us 
in souml wo have a system of disturbances or waves: wo 
have long wntv>s and shoit wavejt, and wliat the low notes 
are to music the blue waves are to light. 

N. Lockger, 8pect. Anal., p. 84. 

4. One of a Herios of curve's in a waving line, 
or of ridges in a furrowed surface; an undula- 
tion; a swell. 

A winning wave (deserving note) 

In the tempestuous petticote. 

Herrick, Bcllglit in Disorder. 

'J'he ears arc funiished with feather to the same extent., 
with a slight wave, but no curl. 

Dogs of Great Britain and Ameriea, p. 107. 

5. Figuratively, a flood, influx, or rush of any- 
thing, marked by unusual volume, extent, up- 
rising, etc., and thus contrasted with preceding 
and following periods of the opposite character; 
something that swells like a sea-wave at recur- 
ring intervals; often, a period of intensity, 
activity, or important results: as, a wave of 
religious enthusiasm ; waves of prospt'rity. 

A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 

Tennyson, Tho Poet’s Song. 

An emotional wave once roused tends to continue for a 
certain length of tiiiio. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 32. 


0. A book-name of certain geometnd moths# 
Thus, AeidaXia nibrieata is the tawny wave; X eonUgn^ 
aria is Greening's wave ; Venxuia eambraria is the Wdtah 
wave, etc. —Barometric wave. See def . 6. — Cold wave» 
a progressive movement of an area of relatively low tem- 
perature. It is preceded hy an area of low pressure, and 
is, in the United States, directly associated with the north- 
westerly winds which follow a cyclonic depression and ac- 
company the advance of on ai’ea of high barometer. Tlie 
cold wave is. in the United States, in most cases an out- 
{Kiur of cold dry air from the barren plains of British 
America, where tho air is cooled during the long nights 
of winter to a very low temperature. In Texas and the 
Gulf of Mexico the cold wave is termed a iwrther. The 
approach of cold waves Is made a subject of forecast hy 
tlie United States Weatlier Bureau. (See under <rv/naf.) 
A decided fall of temperature of less extent, such as fre- 
quently occurs in oth«:r tliaii winter months, is termed a 
cool wave. [U. S.] 

When the fall of temperature in twenty-four houra is 
twenty degrees or more, and covers an area of at least 
fifty thousand square miles, and tlu* tenqieraturc in any 
part of the area goes as low us 3(1", ii is culled a cM-mive. 

Amer. Jour. Sri., 3d ser., XL. 468. 

Blorotio wave. See dtVr»Wc.— Hot wave, warm wave, 

a progressive movement, generally eastward, of an area 
of relatively high temperature, liut wltliout so definite a 
iKiundary and character as distinguish a cold wave. The 
general conditions of a warm wave, or iieated term, in sum- 
mer are pressure decreasing to the northward, southerly 
winds, fair or hazy weather, with practically niihroken in- 
solation, and, in some oases, such an amount of vapor in the 
air as to diminish the usual nocturnal radiation. lU. 8. 1 
- Length of a wave, or wave-length, the distance iie- 
tween any two particles which are in the same phase.— 
Period of a wave, the time between the passage of sue- 
ecBsive crests, or between successive extreme displacements 
of a particle in tho same manner. — FredlOTOtiO wave. Bee 
jiredierotic.^ Smokv Wave. See smoky.— Biorm-wave. 
{a.) A sea-wave raised at the center of a eycloniu storin by 
tlie low atmospheric pressure and the force of the winds. 
U advances with the progressive motion of the storm, and 
has all the properties of a true wave. When augmented 
hy a heavy fall of rain, and blown hy strong winds upon a 
low shore, the stonn-wave causes disastrous inundations. 
The thickly populated low-lands at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal have been tho scene of frequent storm-floods, oc- 
casioning enormous losses of life and property. (5) In 
general, on sea-ooosts, tho increased wave-motion acoom- 
)»anying storms.— Bubangled wave, a British geometrid 
moth, Acidalia strigilaria.—Tli6sl wave. Bee thial. — 
Type of a wave. Bee q/pe.— Warm wave. See hot 
wave, aliove.— Wave Of contractloil. in physiol., visible 
muscular contraction as propagated from a point where 
the muscle itself is stimulated.— Wave of Btunulatlon, 
in physiol,, the motor intiuenco of a nerve, supposed to be 
transmitted by molecular undulation. 

T shall always speak of mnscle-flhres as conveying a 
visible wave of contraction, and of nerve-flhres as convey- 
ing an invisible, or inoleeulnr, wave of stimulation, 

G. J. Romanes, Jelly Fish, etc., p. 26. 

Wave of translation. Bee def. 8. (Bee also trrain-wave, 
jmlse-%Da\}e.)si%yXL. 1. Billow, Surge, Breaker, Surf, 

Swell, Ripple. Wave is the general word. A billow is a 
great round and rolling wave. Surge, is only a somewhat 
stronger word for billow. A breaker is a wave breaking or 
alioijt to break upon the shore or upon rocks. Surf Is the 
collective name for breakers: as, to bathe in the turf; it 
is sometimes popularly used for the foam at the edge or 
crest of tho breaker. Swell Is the name for the fact of the 
riblng (and fulling) of water, esjieclally after the wind has 
Bitlwidcd, or for the water that so rises (and falls), or for 
any jiarticiilur and occasional distiirhiince of water hy 
such rising (and fulling): os, the bout was swamjied hy 
the swell from tlie steamer. Rijtjde is the name for the 
smallest kind of tvavc. 

llie high watery walls came rolling in, and at their 
highest tumbled into surf. . . . Borne white-headed bil- 
lows thundered on. . . . The breakers rose, and, looking 
over one another, bore one another down, and rolled in, 
in interminable hosts, . , . The sea . . . curried men, 
spurs, . . . into the boiling surge. 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, Iv. 

This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon. 

Tennyson, Lotos- Eaters. 


Spocifioally — 6. In meteor., a propfresKivo os- 
cillation of atmospheric pressure or tempera- 
ture, or an advaneinj? movem(*iit of Inrpe (ex- 
tent in which these are coiiBiilerably abovi' or 
below the normal: as, an air-irrm*, barometric 
wave, cold wave, warm wave, etc. The term fcaro- 
metric wave is often restricted to those changes in at- 
liiospheric pressure which are not connected with cyclonic 
disturbances nor with the regular diurnal variation, imt 
whlcli include progressive oscillations of a varied charac- 
ter and origin, ranging from tliose of a short wave length, 
which occupy but a fraction of a minute in tlicir passage, 
to those whicli cover thousands of miles and ot^cupy sev- 
eral days in their development and siiiisideiice. The re- 
markable air- waves generated hy the eruption of Kraka- 
toa are shown by biirographic traces to have had an Initial 
velocity of 700 miles an hour, and to have traveled round 
the earth not less than seven times. 

7. A waved or wavy lino of color or texture* ; an 
undulation ; sjiecifically, the undulating? line or 
streak of luster on cloth watered and cal en- 
deared. — 8. A waving; a gesture, or a signal 
given by waving. 

With clear-rnstling imve - 
The scented pines of .Switzerland 
Stand dark round thy green grave. 

M. Arnold, Stanzas in Memory of the Author of Gi>er- 

[matin. 

A magnificent fdd todily-mixer . , . answered my ques- 
tion by a wave of one hand. 

0. IT. tmmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 53. 


Across the hnundlcss east we drove, 

Wlierc those long stvells of breaker sweep 
'I’he nutmeg rocks and isles of clove. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

As the shadows of snn gilt ripples 
On the golden bed of a brook. 

Lowell, The Chungeliiig. 

"Wave^t, V. A former s])elliiig of 
waive. 

Wai^e^t. An obsolete ]ire1('rit of 

weave^ . 

wave-action ( wav'ak'''Kh(ui ), v. Kt*(^ 

action. 

Wave-breaBt (wav'brest), n. A 
breast offered as a wave-off(*ring 
(which see). 

waved(wavd), a. [< ware^ 4- -ed^.] 

1. Having a waving outline or ap- 
pearance. S(*e WY/iV'i, r. /. specifi- 
cally— (a) In zool., marked with waves; 
wavy in color or texture; undulated, {b) ' 

In entorn., eremite or ercriulate, as a mar- 
gin; sinuous; undulated, (e) In arms, 
shaped in waves or undulations, as the 
edges of eertuin swords and daggers. 

Heavy swords of the middle ages were 
sometimes sltaped in tliis way, ap[>arently 
witli the object of breaking plates of armor biacic. 
the more readily. In tiie Malay cjrcese, 
however, the uliject is probably to make a more dangeroua 
wound. 


M.ilay Creese, 
waved 


waved 

2. Same as watered: noting silk, forged steel, 
eto.— 8. In hot, tindaie. — 4. In lier,, same as 
Waved sandpipert. B«e «andp<|Mfr.~Waved 
sword, in her,, a tliunboyant gword used as a bearing.— 
Waved Wkeel. See wheels, 

wave-ftront (wav'fmnt), n. The continuous 
iine or surface including all the particles in 
the same phase. It is a spherical surface for 
sound, and for liglit in an isotropic Tnodium. 
wave-gOOSe (wav'gds), n. The brant- or brent- 
goose, hrcntii, [Durham, Eng.] 
wave4enfl^h (wav'leugth), n. The distance 
bet wee ji the crests of two adjacent waves, or 
between the lowest parts of the depressions on 
each side of a wave; more generally, th(^ dis- 
tance between any particle of the disturbeu 
meclium and the next which is in the same 
phase with it. See wavei, II. 

The toave-length of a ray of light in any given BiibRtanco 
is coiiBo<4uently obtained by dividing tl»5 length in 
air by the Index of refraction of tlio Bubstance itoeif. 

Lomuuil, Liglit (traiiH.), p. 245. 

No difference but that of wam4mgth ia recognized be- 
tween waves of radiant heat and of rndiunt light. 

Sc%. Ainer. Supp., p. 8801. 

waveleSflCwav'les), rt. [< vafw^ + Free 

from waves; undisturbei ; iinagitated; still. 

Smoother than thin imveleM spring. 

PeHe, David and Bethsabe. 
The mist that sleexis on a wavelesa sea. 

Hogg^ Kilineny. 

Unmoved the bannered blazonry hung vmieless as a pall. 

itarhanif fngoldsliy Legends, II. iii. 

wavelet (wav 'Jet), w. [< wave^ + •let.'] A 
small wave ; a ripple. 

Like the vague sigbings of a wind at even, 

That wakes the wavelets of the slutiibering sea. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, viii. 

The head, with its thin vHtvelets of brown hair, indents 
the little pillow George Eliott Amos Barton, ii. 

wave-line (wiiv'liu), w. l. The outline of a 
wave; specifically, in phyeicHt the path of a 
wave of light, sound, etc., or the graphic rep- 
resentation of such a path. — 2. JVawL, the 
general outline of the surface of sea-waves: 
specifically used attributively to note a method 
of ship-building devised by J. Scott Kussell, 
in which the lines of the hull of a vessel are 
adapted scientifically to the lines of the waves, 
and are iioarly or quite cycloidal. — 3. One of 
the series of lines or funows produced by the 
sea^waves upon a sandy beach, 
wavellite (wa' vel-it), w. [Named after William 
Waved, an English medical practitioner (died 
1829), by whom it was discovered.] A hydrous 
phosphate of aluminium, commonly found in 
radiated hemispherical or globular crystalline 
oonorotions from a vorv small size to 1 inch in 
diameter, and of a wfiito to yellow-green or 
brown color. See cut under radiate, 
wave-loaf (wav'lof), «. A loaf for a wavt^- 
offering. 

Ye shall bring out of your habitations two wave loaves 
of two tenth deals. Lev. xxlil. 17. 

wave-molding (wav'moPding), n. In arch,^ a 
molding of undulating outline, reH(*mbling more 
or less idosely a succession of waves ; particu- 
larly, a molding of Greek origin, much used in 
Kenaissance and modem architecture, liaviug 
the character of a series of breaking waves, 
much conventionalized, 
wave-motion (wav'rao'^shqn), n. Motion in 
curves alternately concave and convex like 
that of the waves of the sea ; undulatory mo- 
tion. See wave^t 3. 

While other-waves ere in course of traversing the other, 
there is neither heat, light, nor chemical decornpoaitioii ; 
merely wave-nwHon, and transference of energy by wave- 
motion, A. DanMl, Pria. of Pliysics, p. 4.^. 

The essential characteriBiic. of teav4>-tnofton Is that a dis- 
tarbance of some kind is handed on from one portion of 
a aoUd or tluld mass to aiudher. 

G, TaU, Encyc. Brit., XIV. 6(13. 

wave-offering (wtiv'of^6r-ing), w. In th<^ ancient 
Jewish law, an offering presented with a liori- 
. Kontal movement of the hands forward and 
baokwani and tow^ard the right and left, whereas 
the heave-offering was elevated and lowered, 
wave-path ( wav' phth ), w. Tho line along wliich 
any point in any wave is propagated. [Hare.] 

The radial, lines along which an earthquake may he 
propagated from th»* centrum are called waw'jtaths, 

J, Milnft Earthquakes, p. 9. 
Waver^ (wa'v^r), r, [< MT3. waveren, wayrereut 
vacillate, < A8. as if *wafrian (cf. tra^/re, wa- 
vering, wandering, restless: said of fiame ami 
fire, the mind or spirit, etc.) = MHO. wahef'cnt 
O. dial, wahem, waver, totter, move to and fro, 
s=B Icel. vafra, hover about, = Norw. vavra, flap 
about; also, with var. suffix, MHG. wahehn, 
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wehelen, fluctuate, waver, as Icel. vafla, hover 
about (see wabhU^); freq. of the verb repre- 
sented by wave^, q. v.] I, intrana, 1. To 
move up and down or to and fro ; wave ; float ; 
flutter; be tossed or rocked about ; sway. 

All in wer for to wait, wayueronde he sole, 

But lie held hym on hors^ houyt o lofte. 

Destruction qf Troy (£. £. T. S.), 1. 8260. 

F<ir an Oiitlawe, this is the Lawe, 

That Men hyni take and binde, 

Without pytee, hanged to bee, 

And waver with the Wynde. 

The Nut-Brown Maid, quoted by Prior (Poems, 
[cd. 1750, 1. 147> 

The wind in his raiment icavered. 

William Morris, Sigurd, il. 

2. To quiver; flicker; glimmer; glance. 

As when a 8unl)eam toavets warm 

Witliiu the dark and dimpled beck. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

3. To falter; fail; reel; totter. 

Keep my wits, Heaven ! I feel *ejn wavering ; 

Oh God, my head ! Fletcher, Pilgrim, lit S. 

How many wavering steps can we retrace in our past 
lives ! Channing, Perfect Life, p. 74. 

Like tho day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 6. 

4. To be undetermined or irresolute; fluctu- 
ate; vacillate. 

Therefore he sure, and waver not of God’s love and fa- 
vour towards you in Christ. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 182. 

He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with 
the wind and tossed. Jas. i. 6. 

I expect you should sulHcit me os much as If I were 
ivavervng at tho Grate of a Monastery, with one Foot over 
the Threshold. Congreve, Way of the World, Iv. 5. 

»83m. 1 and 4. VewUlate. See Aicetuato.— 4. Hesitate, etc. 
See scruple, 

Il.t tram, 1 . To cause to wave or move to 
and fro; set in waving motion ; brandish. 

Item, if the Admirall shall happen to hull in the night, 
tlien to make a wauering llght.oiier his other light, tmuer- 
ing the light vpoii a pole. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 147. 

2. To demur or scruple about; hesitate at; 
shirk. 

The inconstant Barons waverim every hour 
Tho flerce eiioountor of this boist’rous tide 
That easily might her livelihotNi devour. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, 1. 84. 

waver^ (wa'vi‘r), w. [< wave^ 4* -crl.] One 
who or that which waves ; specifically, in print- 
ing, an inking-roller ; an apparatus which dis- 
tributes ink on the table or on other rollers, 
but not on the form of types : so called from 
its vibratory movement. 

As the carriage returns, this strip of ink is distributed 
on the inking table by rollers placed diagonally across the 
machine, ’i'he diagonal position gives them a waving mo- 
tion ; hence they arc called wavei's. 

Encyc, Brit., XXIII. 700. 

waver*'* (wa'v^r), n, (^Perhaps < wave^ + -cri (!).] 
A sapling ortimberiingloft standing in a fallen 
wood. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

As you pass along, prune and trim up all the young 
wavers, Evelyn, Sylva, 111. I. 7. 

waver-dragon (wa'v^^r-drag^on), n, [< waver 
for wiver + dragon,] In her,,' the wivem. 

waverer (wa'v6r-6r), n, [< waver^ + .] One 

who or that which wavers or fluctuates ; esno- 
cially, a person who vacillates or is undecided 
in mind. 

Come, young uHtverer, come, go with me. 

Shak., K. and J., ii. 8. 89. 

Tills pmspei’t of converting votes was a dangerous dis^ 
traction to Mr. Bi*ooke ; his inipreasioii that tvaverers were 
likely to he allured by wavering statements . . . gave Will 
Ladislaw much trouble. George Eliot, Middlemoreh, li. 

waveringly (wa'v^r-ing-li), n. In a wavering, 
vacillating, or irresolute manner. 

Loke not wauerit^ly about you, bane no distrust, lie not 
afrayd. J. Udall, Gu 1 Pot. v. 

waveringneSB (wa'v((r-ing-nes), «, The char- 
acter or state of a waverer; vacillation. 

Tlie ivaveringness of our cupidities turiieth the minde 
into a diziness unawares t4) itself. 

W, Montague, Pevoute Essayii, Pref. 

waver-roUer (wA,'v6r-rd^l6r), n. In printing, 
a roller made to vibrate in a diagonal direction 
on the inking-table of a printing-machine for 
the purpose of distributing the ink. 

wavery (wa'v^r-i), a, [< waver^ + -yl.] Wa- 
vering; unsteady; shaky; faltering. 

Old letters closely covered with a wavery writing. 

• Mies Thackeray, Book of Sibyls, p. 4. 

He's . . . wavery; ... his love changes like the sea- 
sons. Cht^ian Union, J uly 28, 1887. 

wave-shell (wav'shel),fL In earthquake-shocks, 
one of tho waves of alternate compression and 
expansion, having theoretically the form of con- 
centric shells, which are propagated in all di- 
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rections through the solid materials ^ the 
earth’s crust from the seismic focus t6 the 
earth’s surface. Encyc, Brit, VII. 610. 
waveson (wav'sqn), n. [Appar. irreg. < wtstve^, 
waive, + -son, after the analogy of ^ toon, Jeteoa, 
jettison, otherwise flotsam, jetsam,] A name 

g iven to goods which after a shipwreck appear 
oating on the sea. 

wave-surface (wav's^r^ffts), n, A snrface 
whose equation in rectangular coordinates is 
*»/ (1 - A*r») + y V (1 - B»y*) «»/ (1 - Car®) « 0. 

If upon every central section of a quadric surface be erect- 
ed a perpendicular at the center, and points l>e taken on 
this perpendicular at distances from the center equal to 
the axes of the section, then the locus of these points will 
he the wave-surface. It is frequently called FresneVs wave- 
surface, to distinguish it from Huygens's vcavc-snirfcm, 
which is simply an ellipsoid —the latter being the form of 
the wave-front of a uniaxial crystal, the foimer that of a 
biaxial crystal.— MalUS'B wav6-BUXfaoe [discovered by 
E. L. if alus(1775-1812) in 1810], a surface of tho wave-front 
of light emanating from a i>oint but undergoing reflections 
and refractions at different surfaces, 
wave-trap (wav'trap), n. In hydraulic engin., 
a widening inward of the spaces between piers, 
to afford space to permit waves rolling in be- 
tween the piers to lose force by spreading them- 
selves. 

wave-worn (wav'wom), a. Worn by the waves. 
The shore that o’er his wave- worn basis bow’d. 

Shah,, Tempest, ii. 1. 120. 

wavey, wavy^ (wfi.'vi), n , ; pi. waveys, waoies 
(-viz). [From Amer. Ind. name wawa,] A 
goose of the genus Chen ; a snow-goose. 

Shooting Wavies on the little lakes with which this 
region [the Bed Biver country] Is dotted is said to be a 
favorite amusement of the sportsmen. 

Sportsman's Oaietteer, p. 102. 
Blue wavey, the blno-winged goose, Chen ceerulescens.--- 
Homed wavey, the smallest snow-goose, Chen (Exan- 
themojis) rossi, which has at times the liase of tho bill 
studded with tubercles. It is exactly like the snow-goose 
in plumage, but no larger than a mallard, and inhabits 
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arctic America, coming southward in migration. It was 
recognizably described under its present name by Uearne, 
but lost sight of for nearly u century, till brought again to 
notice, in 1861, by .1. Cossln.— White wavey, the snow- 
goose. Bee cut under Chen. 

wavily (wa'vi-li), adv. In a wavy manner, 
form, or direction. 

Mr. Bappit, the hair-dresser, with his wclLanointod 
ci»ronal lucks tending wavily upwai'd. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 9. 

waviness (wa'vi-nes), w. The state or quality 
of being wavy or undulating. 

waving-frame (wa'ving-fram), w. In printing^ 
a frame which carries inking-rollers. 

The frame which supports the inking-rollers, called 
the waimig-framc, is attached by hinges to tho general 
framework of the machine ; the edge of the stereotype- 
plate cylinder is indented, and rubs against the wavinff- 
frame, causing it to vibrate to and fro, and conseouently 
to carrv the inking-rollers with it, so as to give them an 
unceasing traverse motion. Ure, Diet, III. 655. 

wavyi (wa'vi), a, [< wave^ + -yl.] 1. Abound- 
ing in waves. 

This said, she div'd into the wavy seas. 

Chapman, Odyssey, iv. 569. 

2. Undulating in movement or shape; wav- 
ing : as, wavy hair. 

Let her glad Vallies smile with wavj/ Corn. ’ 

Prior, Carmen Seculare (1760), st 26. 

The wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

Tennyson, Dying Swan. 

3. In hot,, undulating on the border or on the 
snrface. See cut under repand , — 4. In her,, 
same as und ^, — 5. In entom,, presenting a 
series of horizontal curves : noting marks or 
margins. It is distinct from wav^ ; but the 
two epithets are somewhat loosely used, and 
are sometimes interchanged. — 6. In so6l„ un- 
dulating ; sinuous ; waved ; having waved 
markings. — Barry wavy. See 6arn^. — Sword 
wavy. See neonfi.— Wavy riBptnitlOill. nune as 4iitor- 
rupted retpi/roHon (which see, under respirwUen), 
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wmTST^i n. See 

wa^**raxred (W&'vi-bard), a. Crossed with 
waving lines; undulated: as, the wavy-harred 
sable, a British moth. See sable, n., 7. 
waw^t, n. [< MB. waw€y wage, waghcy waughy a 
wave, < AS. wt^g = OS. wag = OPries. weg, wei 
ss MD. waeghe = MLG. wage = OHG. wag (> F. 
vague)y MHG. wdc, G. wage = Goth, wegs, a wave; 
< AS. wegan, etc., bear, carry, move : see weigh y 
wag^y and cf. waw^,'] A wave. 

For, whiles they fly that Oulfes devouring jawes, 

They on this rock aro rent, and sunck in helples waioat. 

Spenner, F. Q., II. xii. 4. 

waw‘-*t, [< me. wawen, wagien, < AS. wa- 
giauy stir, move, = OHG. toagen, move, = Goth. 
wagjauy move ; a secondary form of AS. wegan, 
etc., bear, carry : see weigh y and cf. wato^,} To 
stir; move; wave. 

What wanton ye oiif In to desert for to se? a reed 
wawid with the wyiid? Wydif, Luke vll. 24. 

waw^t, n. f < ME. wawcy waghy waZy wahy wowe, 
woughy wouhy < AS. wag, wah = OPries, tvach = 
MD. weeghc = Icel. veggrss^w, vdgg = Dan. neg, 
a wall.] A wall. Piers Plowman (B), iii. 61. 
waw* (wfi.), r. i, [< ME. wawen; imitative; 
cf . waul, wawl,} To cry as a cat ; waul, 
wawah (wli'wa), n. Same as wow-wow. Encyc. 
Brit, IV. 57. ‘ 

wawet, interj. and n. A Middle English form 
of woe, 

wawl. V, i. See waul, 
wawliet, a. An obsolete form of waly'^, 
wawproos (wfii'prds), n, [Amer. Ind.] The 
American varying hare, Lepus americanus. 
waw-waw (wa'wft), n. [W. Ind.] See Rajania, 
wawyt (w&'i), a, [< waw^ + -2/I.] Abounding 
in waves ; wavy. 

I saw come over the wawy flood. 

The lele <\f Ladien, 1. 6fl7. 

wax^ (waks), V, i, [< ME. waxeiiy wexen (pret. 
weXy weexy woXy waXy weaXy pi. wexen, woxen, 
pp. waxeuy wexeuy woxen), < AS. weaxan (pret. 
weoxy pp,geweaxen)z=: OS. wahsan = OPries. waxa 
= D. wassen = OHG. wahsan, MHG. wahsen, G. 
wachsen = Teel, vaxa = Sw, vdxa = Dan. voxe = 
Goth, wahsjan (pret. wohs, pp. wahsans), grow, 
increase, wax ; = Gr. av^dvav, wax. Ski. yvaJesh, 
wax, grow; appar. an extension oi the root seen 
in L. aw</erc, increase, AS. edcan, increase; see 
eke, and augment, auction, etc. Hence nit. 
wax^y n,, waist,'\ 1. To grow; increase in size; 
become larger or greater : as, the moon waxes 
and wanes. 

So Is pryde waxen 

In religioiin and inallethorewmeaiiiougericlioandporo, 
That preyeres liauc no power the pestilence to lette. 

Pierfi Plowman (h), x. 75. 

Sothll the child ivax, and was coumfortid, ful of wysdotn ; 
and tho grace of God was in him. Wyclif, Luke li. 40. 

The childe ho kepte and norlsshod till it was feire well 
woxen, and that he myght ride after to court. 

Merlin (E. E. 'J\ 8.), ii. 238. 

A wexing moon, tliot soon would wane. 

JJrydcn, Fal. and Arc., ill. 649. 

Thou sholt wax and he shall dwindle. 

Tennyeon, B<iiidioea. 

2. To pass from one state to another; become; 
grow : as, to wax strong ; to wax old. 

And every man that ought hatli in his cofre, 

Lat him appere and wexe a philosofro. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's YeomanVTale, 1. 284. 

Now charity is waxen cold, none helpeth the scholar nor 
yet the imor. Latimer, Sermon of the Plougii. 

First he wox pale, and then wox red. 

Scott, Thomas the Rhymer, lii. 

The commander of Fort Cosiniir, when he found his mar- 
tial spirit waxing too hot witliin lilm, would sally forth 
into the fieUis and lay about him most lustily with hia 
sabre. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 815. 

Wazlllg kemalB. enlarged lymph-nodes sometimes found 
in the groin in children : so called because supposed to be 
assoolateil with growtli. 

wax! (waks), n, [< ME. wax, wexe (= MHG. 

increment, increase ; also in comp., MD. 
wasdom = G. wachsthum, growth); from the 
verb.] If. Growth; increase; prosperity. 

Ful iiobley wele tho alines yef and do ; 

Aboute byin gret loexe, fair store, and CTot light 

Rom. of Partenay (Ei. E. T. 8.), 1. 013. 

2, A wood. JIalliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

Wax^ (waks), n, [< ME. wax, wex, < AS. weax 
= 08. wahs = OPries. wax = D. was = OIIG. 
MHG. wahs, G. wachs = Icel. vax = Sw. vax = 
Dan. vox, wax; cf. OBulg. vosku = Bohem. vosk 
= Pol. wosk = Buss, vosku = Hung, viaszk = 
Lith. wasskasy wax (perhaps < Teut.). Some 
compare L. viscum, mistletoe, bird4ime: see 
viseum,} 1. A thick, sticky substance se- 
creted by bees, and usCd to build their cells ; 
the material of honeycomb; beeswax, in fu 
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natural state it is of a dnlhyellow color, and smells of 
honey. Its consistency varies with the temperature ; ft 
is ordinarily a pliable solid, readily melted. When puri- 
fied and bleached, it becomes translucent white, is less 
tenacious, without taste or smell, and of a specific giavity 
a little leas than that of water. It softens at 80* F.. be- 
coming extremely plastic, and retaining any form in wliitih 
it may be molded, like clay or putty, and melts at IDS” F. 
In cliemical coiuposition, wax consists of variable propor- 
tions of three Miltstnm'os, culled myrovin, ceromn, and 
eerutic acid. Wax is used for many purposes, both in its 
natural state and variously prepared. As bleached, and 
also then variously tijiled, it is made into wax candles, 
which give a peculiarly soft light. In phoimacy It eiitei-s 
Into the composition of various plastei*s, ointments, and 
cerates, as a vehicle for tlic active ingredients, and to con- 
fer uxKm the preparation a desired eonsisteney. It has 
varied uses in tlie plastic arts, especially in the making of 
anatomical modeled artificial flowei's and fruits, easts and 
impressions of various kinds, etc. 

This pardoner hadde beer as yelow as u'ex. 

Chaucer, (Jen. Prol. to (\ 1. 675. 

I’ll work her as I go ; 1 know she ’s wax. 

Beau, and Ft., (Coxcomb, II. 2. 

Tho EfBgies of his late Majesty King William III. of 
Glorious Memory is curiously done in irua; to the Life, 
Richly Drost in Coronation Rohes. 

Quoted in Ashton* 8 Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

II. 283. 

2. One of various substances and products vo- 
serabliiig beeswax in appearance, c-onsistency, 
plasticity, andthe like, or used for like purposes. 
la) The substance worked up from the pollen of flowers 
by the hind logs of bees, and used to feed their larvtv ; 
bee-bread, formerly supposed to be beeswax. (&) Tho 
substance secreted by various coccids or wux-scales, espe- 
cially such as lias commercial value. (See wax-insect, 1.) 
(e) Tile product of some other homopteruus insects. (Sec 
wax-imect, 2.) This is more or less stringy and iiocculent, 
and approaches in character the frotii nr spume of tlie 
spittle-lnsecta, but in some cases is usable like beeswax. 
(a) Tho secretion of the sebaceous glands of tho outer 
ear ; cerumen ; ear-wax. (<?) A vegetable product wliicb 
may be regarded as a concrete flxe<! oil, the principal vari- 
eties being Chinese wax, cow-tree wax, carnauVia wax, and 
•Japan wax. It may be obtained from the iioUcn «»f many 
flowers, and it forms a part of the green leoiila of many 
plants, particularly of the cabbage. It appears us a var- 
nish upon the fruit or the upper surface of tho leaves of 
many trees, as the wax-palm and wax-myrtle. Also called 
vegetable wax. See cut under Myrica, See also wax-tree, 
and compounds below. (J) A mineral product, one of 
certain fossil liydrocarbons which occur iii small quan- 
tities generally in the Carboniferous formation : called 
more fully mineral teax. The most familiarly kiuiwn 
variety is ozocerite, (g) A substance used fur sealing. 
See sealing-wax, 

Quomodo, lie will never trust his land in imx and 
parchment, as many gentlemen have done before him. 

Rosy, A by-blow for me. 

Middleton, Michaelmas Term, iv. 1. 

A letter I hum ! a suspicious circumstance, to be surt' 1 
What, and tho seal a trne-lover’s knot now, ha? or an 
heart transfixed with darts; or possibly the wax bore the 
industrious impression of a tidmble. 

Colman, .Toalons Wife, 1. 
(A) A thick resinous substance, consisting of pitch, resin, 
and tallow, used by shoemakers for rubbing their thread. 

3. A thick syrup produced by boiling down tlic 
sap of the sugar-maide tree, cooling on ice, etc. 

{ Local, U. S.] — 4, Dung of cattle. fWosteni 
J, S.] — 5. In coaUmmihg, puddled clay, used 
for dams and stoppings.—Brazll wax. Same as 
camauha Butter of Wax. Seo (mWcri.— Car- 

nauba wax, a secretion of the young leaves of the car- 
nauba palm, Copernieia eeiifera, of Brazil, which is used 
in making candles and is exported in large qtiHiititics. — 
ChineBe or China wax, a bard white wax, tlic pix>diict 
of a scale-insect. Seo pela and wax-iiutect, 1 (o).— Ear- 
wax. See def. 2 (d) and Grafting- wax, a 

mixture made of resin, beeswax, and liiiseed-oil, for coat- 
ing the incisions made in n tree in grafting.— -Ibota wax, 
a prod net In ,1 apan of the shrul) Ligustrum /&ofa.— Japan 
wax, a wax obtained in Japan from the drupes of the wax- 
tree Rhus nicredanea, by crushing, steaming, and press- 
ing. It is used cliiefly for caudles, and largely exi>ortcd. 
Tho fruit of tho lacquer- tree, Rhus vernieifera. yields a 
still Ijctter wax.— Bllneral wax. See def. 2 (/).— NoBO 
of wax. See TwseA . — Paratto wax, a white siibHiance 
resembling wax, obtained chiefly from the distillation of 
petroleum, but also produced in the dlstlllatlc»n of coal, 
wood, and other substances. It is a nentrul, easily fusibU* 
substance, unaltered by acids or alkalis, and lienee lias 
a wide range of uses in the arts. — Vegetable wax, any 
wax of vegotaldo origin. See def. 2 («). Tlie name once 
denoted spcciftcally myrtle-wax.—Wax danita dam of 
puddled clay.— Wax dOlL See wax-doll.— WBX Im- 
preBBlon, in dentistry, a copy in wax of parts of the mouth, 
taken usually for the purpose of fitting the plate for arti- 
ficial teeth. — Wax opal, a variety of common opal hav- 
ing a resinous wax-like luster.— Wax wall, a dam of pud- 
dled clay, i Leicestershire coal-field , Eng. ) — White Wax. 
(a) Bleached beeswax. (5) (Chinese wax, or pda. (See also 
oanking-wax, HltU-wax, myrtle-wax, ocuba-wax, sealing- 
wax.) 

Wax^ (waks), V. [< ME. waxen, wexen; < wax'^, 
«.] I. trans. To treat with wax ; smear or rub 
with wax ; make waxy; as, to wax a thread ; to 
wax tho floor or a piece of furniture. 

Tbo tf>k I and wrede my label In maner of a jieyro 
tables to resceyvo distynctly the prikkes of my comjtas. 

Chaucer, Astrolabi', li. ft. 40. 

He hold a long string in one hand, which he drew 
through tjiie other hand incessantly, as he spoke. Just as a 
shoemaker performs tho motion of -waxing his thread. 

O. W. Bolmes, The Atlantic, LXVl. 663. 
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Waxed end, in Shocmakiny, a thread the end of which 
has been stiltenod by tho use of shoemakers* wax, so as to 
pass cosily through the holes matlc by the awl; also, a 
waxed thread terminating in a bristle, for the same pur- 
pose. Also reduced to wax-end.— VfBXeA paper. See 
pap^. 

II. iniraus. To plaster with clay. [Leices-^ 
tershire coal-field, Eug.] 

wax** (waks), n. [Api>ar. < wax'-^, r,, taken in 
souse of ‘rub,^ lioneo ‘beat, tlirasb.^] A rage; 
a passion. [Colloq.] 

She’s ill a terrible wax, but she *11 bo nil right by tho 
time he iiomes buck from his holidays. 

II, Kingsley, Ravenshoo, v. 

wax-beriy ( waks ' ber '-'i ),'u. Tlie bay berry, Mtp 
rica cerifera, 

waxbill (waks'bil), n. One of nuinerous small 
Old World birds of tlie family Pfoceidse and 
subfamily SpvrnicsiinH', whose bills have a cer- 
tain waxen appearance, due to the translucency 
of tho homy covering, which may be white, 
pink, red, etc;. Tlie name appears to Imvo attached 
more particularly to the members of tbo genus Fstrelda 
in a broad sense, but is of extensive and varied appli- 
cation. The .lava sparrow is a goo<l example. (See cut 
under sparrow.) The original waxbill, first so named by 
Edwards in 1751, the waxbill gi'osbeak of Lutham (178SX 
Loxia astrild of LinnsDUs, ana now Estrelda astrilda, or 
Estrelda astrild, or Estrilda astrilda (for the name thus 
wavers in spelling), is a South African bird, ranging aa 
far as Mutabelelaiid on the east and Damaruland on the 
west coast It has also been inti'oduoed in various places^ 
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and is a well-known cage-bird. It is scarcely over 4 inchea 
long, tho wing and tail each about 1*( inebos; the hill is 
brignt rod ; the eyes and feet are brown. Tlie general 
aspect is tliat of a brown iiird, but ibis gmumhcolor ia 
intricately varied with sevornl other colors. The vent la 
black, and tliere is a crimson streak on each side of the 
head. Tlie bluo-breastod WHxbill (/?. q/anogastra), the or- 
ange-checked (E. melvofla), tlie red-bellied (E. rubriven- 
tris), the grenadier {Urseginthus granatinus), and varioua 
otliors are among the sinall exotic birds which form the 
dealer’s stock of amudavats, senegals, blood-ilnches, straw- 
berry-niiches, paddy-birds, and the like, 
wax-bush (waks'Iumh), n. Same as wax-weed. 
wax-cbandler (waks'ehaiKHbu*), n. A maker 
or seller of wax candles. [Eng.] 
wax-cloth (waks'kldth), n. A popular name 
for floor-cloth. [Eng.] 

wax-cluster (waks'kliiH^l.f'*!*), n, A slirub, Gaul- 
iheria hisvida, foumi in the mountains of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, it grows 2 or 3 feet high or 
niore, and is conspicuous fur its abundant and beautiful 
white waxy berry- like fruit. 

wax-doll (waksMol'), n, 1. A chiUVs doll of 
which the head and bust are made of beeswax 
eombiriod with other ingreilients to give it hard- 
ness. — 2. pi. The eomnion fumitory, Fnmaria 
officindlis: so called from 1h<‘ texture and color 
of its white or flesh-colored flowers. Britten 
and Holland, [l*rov. Eng.] 
waxen^ (wak'sn), a. [< ME. waxen, < AS. 
weaxan, made of wav, < irettx, wax; seo wax'^.'] 

1. Made of wax; cover(‘d with wax; as, a waxen 
tablet. 

She Is fair; and so is .Julia that I love— ■ 

That I did Io\e, for now my love is tliaw's! ; 
Which, like u waxen imago ’gainst a fire, 

Bears no imprcMsion of tlie tiling It was. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II. 4. 201. 

1 beheld through a i»retty ciystall glasse by the light of 
a waxen candle. Coryat, t.'rudities, I. 48. 

2. Kesembling wax; soft as wax; waxy. 

For men liave marble, women waxen, minds. 

Shak., Luercce, 1. 1240. 

3. Easily effaced, as if written in wax. [Bare.] 

A waxen epitaph. Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 233. 

4. lixzodL: (a) Being or consisting of wax: as, 
tho waxen cells of honeycomb, (b) Like wax; 
waxy. (1) Like wax In apparent texture or consistency. 
Compare ivaxbUl. (2) Waxy in color ; of a dull-yellowlsb 
color, like raw beeswax, (cf ) Waxed ; having wax- 
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like appendages: as, the waxen chatterer (the 
Bohemian waxwing). 

waxen*^f (wak'sn). An obsolete or archaic past 
participle of wax^. 

waxen^ (wak'sn). Archaic present indicative 
plural of wax^. 

wax-end (waks'end'), n. Same as waxed end 
(which see, under tvax^), 
waxer (wak's^r), w. 1. One who smears or 
treats anything with wax, as in waxing floors 
or preparing waxed leather. — 2. In a sewing- 
machine, an attachment for applying a film of 
wax to thf) thread as it passes from the spool 
to the needle : used only on machines for sew- 
ing leather and heavy fabrics, 
waxflower (waks'flou^^r). 9/. 1. See 

2. See Stephanotis, — 3. Same as wax-plant, 
wax-gourd (waks'gord), w. The white gourd, 
Benincaaa cerifera {B. hiapida). See hntlncaaa. 
WaxineSB (wak'si-nes), n, A waxy appearance 
or character. 

waxing (wak'sing), n. [< MK. waxifUffe; ver- 
bal n. of wax*^f v.j 1. The coating of thread 
with wax previous to sewing. — 2. A method of 
blacking, dressing, and ])oIishing leather, to 
give it a finish. — 3. In caiico-printimjy the pro- 
cess of stopping out colors, 
wax-insect (waks'in'^sekt), n. 1. One of vari- 
ous coccids or bark -lice which secrete wax; a 
wax-scale. Nearly all the Coceid» secrete a kind of 
wax, hut tluit of hut few Is ahuridant enough to he of coin- 
inerclal value. Speclllcally - ■ («) The Chinese wax-insect, 
JBricerun pela (formerly Coccuh ainmnis or C. re- 

lated to tiic ctK'liineal luig. It furnislios most of tliu 
wliito wax of conimurce, specified as Chinenf wax and 
}iela. 'Mils iitseci, ii native of Cliiiia, occurs iiiion ijlauts 
of the genera Jlhutt, Lvjutitriim, Uibitcus, Celemti-us, etc. 
The wax is sahi to he iiiainly seuretiid liy the iriule. It is 
€ollecte<l frotn tiie {dunts on wliich it Is deposited, melted 
and clarified, and made into a very high class of candles 
used in China. It lias been imported in England fur tlie 
same jiurpose, luit is too expensive fur general use. (b) 
Any memlier of tiio genus CeroplaMeg. Tlie females se- 
crete miudi wax, usually deposited on the body in regular 
plates. C. cftri/eruM is an Indian wax-soale; C. myricse 
»n old Ltmican spotfloM)iB found at the Ctme of (food Hope ; 
C, Anridentdit is a wax-scale of Florida ; C, cirripf difur mitt 
is the barnacle-scale, (e) A scale of the genus Verofiuecuu, 
as C, quereua, which secretes large musses of bright-yellow 
wax upon the twigs of various oaks, us Quercutt unaulata, 
affri/olia, and Q. oblonififulia, in Arizona and California. 
2. One of variouH insects of the tnmWy Fulgori- 
dspy and of one of the genera PhenaXy Lystra, 
and FlaUl, in the case of the species of hyntra, the wax 
is secreted in long whiU^ strings from the end of the ah- 
duinen. This wax is said to he used in the manufacture 
of candles In the East Indies and China. 

wax-light (waks'lit), n, [= D. waalieht = G. 
wachmcht (cf. I cel. vaxljdsy Bw. vaxljusy Dan. 
voxlys) 'j as wax*^ + lights, ^ A candle, taper, or 
uight-light made of wax. 

The only alternative would have been wax linhta at half 
a crown a pound. T. A. Trollojie, What I Aemeinber. 

wax-modeling (waks'mod^el-ing), f/. The art 
or process of forming figures, reliefs, oniaments, 
etc., in wax. Bee veroplaatic, 
wax-moth (waks'mAth), n, A bee-moth; any 
member of the family Galeriidee. See Gakridy 
and cut under bee-moth, 

wax-myrtle (waks'm^^r^tl), n. The bay berry, 
Myrica cerifera : so named from its wax-bearing 
nuts and shining myrtle-like leaves. Sometimes 
mndleherry and tallow-shrub. Bee Myriea (with 
cut). The wax-myrtle of California is chiefly M, Califot- 
9»tV«a, a close erect evergreen shrub, or a tree oven 50 feet 
high. 

wax-painting (waks'pau^ling), n. Encaustic 
painting. Bee emansUe, 
wax-palm (waks'pam), n. See Ceroxylon and 
('Opernicia, 

wax-paper (waks'pa^p^r), w. A kind of paper 
prepared bv spreading over its surface a coat- 
ing made of white wax, turpentine, and sperma- 
ceti. 

wax-pine (waks'piu), W. The general name for 
the species of Agathis {I)ammara)y coniferous 
trees producing a large amount of resin, 
wax-pink (waks'pingk), n, A name for gar- 
den species of Portiuaca : so called from their 
wax-like leaves and showy flowers, 
wax-plant (waks'plant), «, See Hoya, 
wax-pocket (waks'pok^ot), n. In entom.y one 
of several small openings between the ventral 
se^ents of the abdomen of a bee, from which 
thin plates of wax exude, 
wax-l^lish (waks'poFish), w. See polish^, 
wax-red (waks'red), a. Of a bright-red color, 
resembling that of sealing-wax. 

8ot thy seal-iiianunl on my wax-i'ad lips. 

Shak.^ Venus and Aaonis, 1. 510. 

wax-BCale (waks'skal), n, A scale-insect which 
secretes wax. Bee wax-insecty 1. 
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wax-BCOtf ( waks^ekot), n, A tax or moneT pay- 
ment made by parishioners to supply the church 
with wax candles. 

wax-tree (waks'tre), n. One of several trees, 
of different localities, the source of some kind 
of vegetable or insect wax. (a) The Japan wax- 
tree, speciflcally HAus auccedemea, a small tree originally 
from the Loochoo Islands, now extensively planted in Ja- 
imn, especially on the borders of fields, for its small clus- 
tered berries, which yield by expression an excellent can- 
dle-wax, The lacquer-tree, JRhua vemicifera, yields a still 
bettor wax. (5) In China, one of several trees yielding the 
pcla, or white wax (see wax'i), which incrusts their twigs as 
the result of the puncture of an insect. One of the most 
IrniHulant is a species of privet. Liffuatrum lueidwn: an- 
other is an ash, Fraainua Chimnaia, Liffuatrum Jbota 
appears to furnish a variety of the same product, (c) A 
plant of the genus Viamia, which consists of trees and 
shrubs abounding in a yellow resiiioiis juice. This is 
collected from some South American species, particu- 
larly V, Ouianenaia, and from its qualities is sometimes 
called Amariean yambuffe, (d) Tlio Colombian varnisb- 
tree, Elaagia utUta, (e) The wax-myitlc, Myriea cerifera, 
[Hare.] 

A fragrant shrub, called the Anemiobe by the Indians, 
bad attracted the attention of the government. It is tlie 
wax-tree^ or candle-berry (]M[yrica cerifera), ot which the 
wax is used for making candies. 

Oayarrli, Hist Louisiana, I. 520. 

wax-weed (waks'wed), n. An American herb, 
Cuphea viscosiasiniay sometimes designated as 
clammy cuphea. it is a branching plant with purple 
stems covered with extremely viscid hairs; the petals of 
the small flowers are also purple. The full name is blue 
wax-weed, 

waxwing Cwaks'wing), n. An oscino passerine 
bird of the genus Jmpelis (or Bombycnla)y fam- 
ily so called because tho secondary 

quills of the wings, and sometimes other fea- 
thers of the wings or tail, are tipped with small 
rod horny appendages resembling sealing-wax. 
There are three species— the Bohemian waxwing or chat- 
tel er, A. garrulua, of the northern hemisphere generally. 
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breeding in high latitudes, and migrating southward irreg- 
ularly, sumetlnu’s in flocks of vast extent ; the rud-winged 
•lapanese wuxwing, A. phoenicoplera; and the smaller Car- 
olina wazwliig, cedar-bird, cedar-lark, clierry-bird, etc., of 
North America, A. ctidrorum, the prih chatterer of La- 
tham, 1785. I'he sealing-wax tips are the enlarged, liar- 
dened, and peculiarly modified prolongation of the shaft 
of the feather, composed of central and peripheral sub- 
stances differing in the shape of the pigment-cells, which 
contain abundance of re<l and yellow coloring matter. 
Their use is unknown. 

waxwork (waks'w^rk), n. 1. Work in wax; 
especially, figures or oniaments made of wax ; 
in ordinary usages figures, as of real persons, 
usually of life-size, and more or less of decep- 
tive resemblance, tho heads, hands, etc., being 
in wax, and the rest of the figure so set up ana 
clothed as to increase the imitative effect. 

On Wednesday lost Mrs. Goldsmith, the famous Woman 
for Waxwork, brought to Westminster Abbey the EflOgies 
of that celebrated Beauty the late Duchess of Kichruond, 
wliicU is said to lie the richest Figure that ever was set up 
in King Henry's Chapel. 

Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 283. 

2. pi. A place where a collection of such fig- 
ures is exhibited. — 3. The climbing bitter- 
sweet, Celaatrua scandens : so named on account 
of the waxy soviet aril of the fruit. Bee Mas- 
irus and staff-tree. Also called Roxbui*y wax- 
work, 

waxworker (waks'w^*r^k^T), n. 1. One who 
works in wax ; a maker of waxwork. — 2. A 
hee which makes wax. 

wax-worm (w-aksV^rm), n. The larva of the 
wax-moth. 

waxyl (wak'si), a. [< wax^ + -yl.] 1. Kesem- 
bling wax or putty in appearance, softness, 
plasticity, adhesiveness, or other properties; 
waxen; hence, pliablcif' yielding; impression- 
able. 

That tlie akter'mwy part of yon may receive some im- 
pression from this diacourae, let ua cloae all with an ap- 
plication. Bawmondy Works, III. 628. 


« 0 Elly— 2. Noting eertain oomplc^ha. 

dor blanohed: of a translucent pallor, Mill Mood- 
lesanesa. (5) Of a dull, pasty, whitish color, sometimes 
inclining to the yellowisiiiisss of raw beeswax. This 1$ a 
complexion almost diagnostic of the so-called sorofulons 
or cancerous diathesis, and of persons in whom the opium 
habit is confirmed and of long standing. 

3. Made of wax; abounding in wax; waxed: 
as, a waxy dressing for leatner.—Waxy degen- 
eration. (u) Same as tardoceouir disease (whiw see, uii. 
der lardaeaoua). (b) A change of parts or the muscular 
flhera into a peculiar hvallne substance, which differs from 
lardacein ; it occurs in certain cases of typhoid fever, 
meningitis, and other acute febrile disorders.— Waxy 
liver, Kidney, spleen, etc., a liver, kidney, spleen, etc., 
which has undergone waxy degeneration. 

Waxy2 (wak'si), a, [< wax^ + -y^-] Angry ; 
wrathy ; irate. [Slang.] 

It would cheer him up more than anything if 1 could 
make him a little waxy with me. 

Dickens, Bleak Houae, xxlv. 

way^ (wa), n, [Early mod. E. also wayCy waie; 
< ME. way, waiy weuy weiy weye, weie, wseiy < AS. 
we<f =r OB. weg = OPries. wei = MD, voeghy D, weg 
= MLG. LG. weg = OHG. MHG. wee, G. weg 
= Icel. vegr = Bw. vag s= Dan. vej = Goth. wigSy 
a way, road, = L. via, OL. vea, orig. ^veha = 
Lith. wezuy track of a cart, = Skt. vanoy a road, 
way ; from the verb represented by AS. wegauy 
etc., bear, carry, = L. veherc, carry, = Bkt. 
rally carry : see weight. From the same verb are 
ult. E. wairi^ and wagon y etc., and, from the L., 
rchiclcy etc. For the E. words from L. via, see 
via^ , Hence awm (reduced to way^)y and way- 
wardy etc.] 1, The track or path by passing 
over or along which some place has been or 
may be reached ; a course leading from one 
place to another ; a road ; a street ;' a passage, 
channel, or route ; a line of march, progression, 
or motion : as, the way to market or to school ; 
a broad or a narrow way. 

Men seyn that the Wlcanes ben Weyea of Helle. 

Ma^idevUle, Travels, p. 55. 
A grenc wey thou schait fyiide, 

Tliat getli as euetie as he may to paradys tho on ende ; 
Tlier bisundc tlU Modur and ich. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 23, 
The worst wayca tliat over I travelled in all my life in 
the Sommer were those betwixt Cluimiierie and Aigue* 
belle. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 83. 

1 fear I shall neiier find tlio way to cliurcli, because tho 
bells iiang so far. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, il. 1. 

The road to resolution lies by doubt ; 

The next way home 's the fartliest ivay aliout. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv., Eplg. 2. 
I hope our trap does not lie over any of these [hills], for 
I dread u precipice. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, il. 228. 

If prince or peer cross Darrell’s imp. 

He'll iieard him in his pride. 

Scott, Kokeliy, v. 27. 

2. A passage along some particular path or 
course; progress; journey; transit; coming or 
going. 

The Lord . . . will send his angel with thee, and pros- 
per thy way. Gen. xxiv. 40. 

Bhut the doors against his way. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 8. 92. 
The next day we again set sail, and made the best of 
our way, till we were forced, by contrary winds, into St. 
Eemo, a very pretty town in the Genoese dominions. 

Addxaofn, Beinarks on Italy (ed. Bolin), I. 359. 

The ship (barring accidents) will toucli at no other port 
on her way out. W. Collins, Moonstone, vi. 5. 

3. Length of space ; distance : as, the church 
is but a little way from here. In this sense, in 
colloquial use, often erroneously ways. 

Thy servant will go a little way over Jordan. 

2 Sam. xix. 86. 

I here first saw the hills a considerable way off to the 
east, no hills appealing that way from the parts aivout 
Damascus. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 138. 

I charge thee ride before, 

Ever a good way on before. Tennyson, Geraint. 

4. Direction as of motion or position : as, he 
comes this way. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, . . . 

Now sways it that way, like the selfsame sea. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., il. 5. 6. 
The Kingdome of Conm Is about 600. miles diameter 
any way. Capt, John Smith, True Travels, I. 49. 

Three Goddesses for this contend ; 

Bee, now they descend, 

And this Way they bend. 

Congreve, Judgment of Paris. 
O friend ! I hear some step of hostile feet, 

Moving this imp, or hast'ning to the fleet. 

Pope, Iliad, X. 406. 
No two windows look one imp 
O'er the small sea-water thread 
Below them. Browning, In a Gondola. 

5. Path or course in life. 

The imp of transgressors is hard. Prov. xtii IS. 
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6. Pnvmit; calling; line of bnainees. [GoUoq.] 

lien of hit iMy should be most liberal 

Skak., Hen. VIIL, i. 8. 61. 
Thinking that this wonld prove a busy day in the Jus- 
tioing waVf 1 am come, Sir Jacob, to lend you a hand. 

Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. 1. 
Is not Gub HoskiitB, my brothor'in-law, partner with his 
excellent father in the leather way f 

Thaokeray, Great Hoggarty Diamond, xiiL 

7. Respect; point or particular: with in ex- 
pressed or understood. 

You wrong me every way. Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 66. 

The office of a man 
Tliat ’b truly valiant is considerable, 

Three wayn: the first is in respect of matter. 

B. Jonson, Kew Inn, iv. 8. 
Thus farr, and many other waiee were his Counsels and 
preparations before hand with us, either to a civil Warr, 
if it should happ'n, or to subdue us without a Warr. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, x. 

8. Condition; state: as, he has recovered a 
little, but is still in a very had way. [Colloq.] 

When over you see a thorough Libertine, you may al- 
most swear he is in a rising 'u>ay, and that the Poet intends 
to make him a great Man. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. lefts), p. 211. 
You must tell him to keep up his spirits ; everybody 
almost is in the same way. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 

9. Course of action or procedure; means by 
which anything is to be reached, attained, or 
accomplished; scheme; device; plan; course. 

Of Taxations, properly so called, there were never fewer 
in any King's Keign ; but of Waye to draw Money from 
the Subject, never more. Baker, Chronicles, p. 60. 

lly noble waye we conquest will prepare ; 

First offer peace, and, tliat refused, make war. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, i. 1. 

10. Method or manner of proceeding ; mode ; 
style ; fashion ; wise : as, the right or the WTong 
way of doing something. 

God hath so many times and ways spoken to men. 

Ilooker. 

I will one way or other make you amends. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 1. 8ft. 
One wonld imagine the Ethiopians either had two alfdia- 
l>ots, or that they had two imye of writing most things. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 227. 
This answerer had, in a way not to l>e pardoned, drawn 
his pen against a certain great man then alive. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, Apol. 
Thou suy'st an undisputed thing 
In such u solemn nay. 

0. W. llolmee, 'J’o an Insect. 
'Tis not so much the gallant who woos. 

As the gallant's way of wooing ! 

W. k GiUtert, Way of Wooing, 
Way in this sense is equivalent to witic, and in certain col- 
loquial phrases is confused with it, appearing in the appa- 
rent plural waye, which really represents wine : ns, no waye, 
lengthicaj/s, eiidteays, etc. 

To him [God] we can not exhibit ouermiicli praise, nor 
belye him any wayee, vnlosse it be in abasing his excel- 
leiicie by scarsitie of praise. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eiig. Foesio, p. 22. 
He could no way stir. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii. 
Hee at that time could be no icay esteem'd the Father 
of his Couiitrey, but the destroyer. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxi. 
Simon Olendintifiig . . . bit the dust, no vHiy disparag- 
ing in his death that ancient race from which he claimed 
his descent. Scott, Monastery, li. 

11. Regular or usual method or manner, as 
in acting or speaking; habitual or peculiar 
mode or manner of doing or saying things: as, 
that is only his way ; ah odd way he has; wo- 
men’s ways. 

We call it only pretty Fanny's icay. 

ParneU, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 
It is niy way to write down all the good things 1 have 
heard in the lust conversation, to furnish my paper. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 45. 
Befora I departed, the good priest ask'd nio my name, 
that they might pray in the church for my good journey, 
which is only a way they have of desiring charity. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 138. 
He was imperious sometimes still ; but I did not mind 
that ; I saw it was Ills way. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xv. 
All her little womanly ways, budding out of her like 
blossoms oil a young fruit-tree. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 

12. Resolved jilan or mode of action or con- 
duct; a course insisted upon as one’s own. 

If I had my way 

He had mewed in flames at home. B. Jonson. 
Mon has his will— but woman has her way! 

O. W. Holmes, A ITologue. 
If Lord Durham had had his way, the Ballot would at 
that time [1883] have been included in the programme of 
the Government. J, McCarthy, Hist Own Times, 1. 54. 

13. Circuit or range of action or observation. 

The general officers and the public ministers that fell 

in my way were generally subject to the gout, 

Sir W. Tomple. 
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14. Progress; advancement. 

Socialism in any systematic or definite form, as a scheme 
for superseding the institution of Capital, had not in my 
opinion made any serious way. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 730. 
16. Xaut.f progress or motion through the wa- 
ter; headway: as, a vessel is under way when 
she begins to move, she gathers way when her 
rate of sailing increases, and loses way when it 
diminishes. 

Towards night it grew very calm and a great fog, so as 
our ships made no way. 

Winthrop, Uist New England, I. 8. 

Soundings are usually taken from the vessel, and while 
there is some leap on. 

Sir C. W. Tlumhson, Depths of the Sea, p. 206. 

A ship, so long as she can keep way on her, and can steer, 
need not fear an enemy's ram. 

SH. Amer., N. S., LXIII. 804. 
10. pi. In mach., etc., the line or course along 
which anything worked on is causcil to move. 
See cut under shaper, (a) The timbers on which a ship 
Is launched : as, a new ship on the ivays. See cut under 
laufiehing-imy. (h) Skids on which weights, barrels, etc., 
are moved up or down, ason an inclined plane. -- A forlong 
wayt. See furlong.-’ A liOU In the way. See lion.~ 
Appian Way. See Aptnan.—A Way Of necessity, a way 
which the law allows for pass^e to and from land not oth- 
erwise accessible. It arises only over one of two parcels of 
land of both of which the grantor was the owner when he 
conveyed the other ; and it arises in favor of the parcel con- 
veyed when this is wholly surrounded by what had been the 
grantor’s other land, or partly by this aiul jiartly by that of 
a stranger.— By aU wayst, in all respects ; in every way. 
My lady gof me al hooly 
The iiuble gift of her merry. 

Saving her worship, l>y alle weyes. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 3271. 
By the way. See 6yi.— By way of, for the purpose of ; 
to serve as. See also lty\. 

The Kyng of that (’ontree, ones every zoer, zevetheleve 
to pore men logon in to the Lake, to gadre hem prei-yous 
Stones and Perles, be weye of Aleinesse, for the love of 
God, that made Adam. Mandedlle, Travels, ]>. Iftft. 

That this gift of perpetual youth should ])ass from men 
to serpents seems added by uay of ornament. 

Bacon, Fiiysicul Fables, ii., Expl. 

By way of being, doing, etc., in the condition of being, 
doing, etc.; so as to be, do, etc. [Eng.] — Come your 
ways. Sue come.— Committee of Waya and Means. 

(а) In the Britisii Farliameni, a cunmiittee of the whole 

house which considers the ways and means of raising the 
supplies. (5) On<i of the most important of the standing 
committees of the United States Bouse of Kepresentatives ; 
to it are referred bills relating to the raising of the reve- 
nue.— Common way. See crmimon.— Covered wav. 
See covert Direct way around, dry way, Dunstable 
way. See the adjectives.— BDlgh way. ^eohighway.— 
In a small way. See the family way. See 

family.— Jn the way. («) Along the road ; on the way ; 
as one proceeds. 

And ns we wenten thus in the weye wordyng togyderes, 
Tlianne seye we u Samaritan sittende on a mule, 
Kydynge ful rajiely the rigt weye we gedeii. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 47. 

Tlie next morning, going to CumoB through a very pleas- 
ant path, by tlie Mare Mortuum and the Elysian Fields, 
we saw in our way a great many ruins of sepuleliros and 
other ancient edifices. 

AddtMon, liemarks on Italy (cd. Bohn), I. 452. 

(б) On hand ; present. 

When your nnuitor or lady calls a servant by name, if 
that sei v'ant be not in the v>ay, none of you are to answer. 

Svfift, Advice to Servants (General Directions), 
(c) In such a position or of such a nature as to cdistruct, 
imiKuie, or binder; as, a meddler is always in the way; 
there are difficulties in the way. 

I never seemed in his umy; be did not take fits of ebill- 
ing liauteur ; when he met me unexpectedly, the encoun- 
ter seemed welcome — he had always a word and soine- 
times a smile for me. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xv. 
In the way of. (a) So as to meet or fall in with ; in a 
favorable position for doing or getting: iis, I can put you 
in the imy of a profitable investment, (b) In the matter 
or business of ; us regards ; in respect of. 

What my tongue can do 
/' the way «/ flattery. Shak., (Jor., iii. 2. 137. 

Mean wayt. See mean^. — MiUnr Way. Sec* Galaxy, 1 . 
— Once In a way. See «r*rei .— On the way, in going or 
traveling along; hence*, In progress or advance toward 
completion or accomplishment. 

My lord, I over-rode him on the way. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 80. 

Out of the way. (a) Out of the road or path ; so as not 
to obstruct or hinder. 

Take up the stumbliiigblock out of the nay of iny ^ople. 

(61 At a distance from ; clear of : as, to keep out qfthe way 
01 a carriage. 

The enibroylnients and factions that were then amongst 
the Arabs . . . made us desirous to keo]) as far as possitde 
out of their ^vay. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 66. 
(c) Not in the proper course ; in such a position or condi- 
tion as to miss one’s object ; away from the mark ; aside ; 
astray ; hence, improper ; wrong. 

We are quite out of the way when we think that things 
contain within themselves the qualities that appear to us 
in them. Lfwke. 

He that knows but a little of them (matters of specnln- 
tion or practice], and Is very confident of his own strength, 
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is more ouf of the way of true knowledge than if he knew 
nothing at all. Bp, Attefbury, Sermons, I. v. 

(d) Not in its proper place, or where it con he found or met 
with ; hence, mislaid, hidden, or lost. 

Is 't lost? is 't gone ? speak, is it out o' the wayt 

Shak., Othello, ill. 4 . 80. 
(c) Out of the beaten track ; not in the usual, ordinary, or 
regular course ; hence, extraordinary ; remaikable : ai^ 
her accompliMhments are nothing out of the way: often 
used attributivcly. Compare to put one's seif out qf the 
way, below. 

This seemed to ns then to ho a place out of the way, 
where we might lyo snug for a while. 

Dampier, Voyages, L 889. 

It is probable they formerly had some staple commodity 
here, and that they bestowed gi eat expenccs on their pub- 
lic games, in order to make people resort to a place which 
was so much out of the imy. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 11. 71. 

Permanent way, in rail., a finished road-bed and track, 
including switches, ciossings, bridges, viaducts, etc., as 
distinguished from ntemporam way, such as is used In con- 
struction, in removing the soil of cuttings, etc.— Private 
way, a right wliich one or more persons, us distinguished 
from the public generally, have of passing to and fro across 
land of another. It may exist by grant, by long usage, or 
by proceedings, sanctioned by law in some states, to ac- 
quire a necessary access and egi’css on making compensa- 
tion.— Right Of way. (a) Aright to pass and repass over 
real property of another. (6) ITie right to pass over a 
path or way, to the temporary exclusion of otliers : as, an 
express-train has the right of vay as against a freight-train, 
(c) The strip of land of which a railway-company acquires 
either the ownership or the use for the laying of its tracks. 
— Second covered way, in fort., the way beyond the 
second ditch.— The Way, in the New Testament, the 
Christian religion or church ; Oliristlanlty. I ho phrase 
is rendered In the authorized version (except once) '^thls 
way" or “that way"; in the revised version (except Acts 
xxil. 4, where it has the demonstrative “this"), “the Way." 
Acts ix. 2 ; xlx. ft, 23; xxii. 4 : xxiv. 14, 22.— TO break a 
way. See break.— •po clear the way. See clear.— To 
devour the way. see deuoMri.- To gather way. See 

g ather.— To give way, to grant passage; allow to pass; 
ence, to yield : generally with to. 

Open your gates and give the victors way, 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 824. 
They happen’d to meet on a long narrow bridge. 

And neither of them would give loay. 

Jtobin Ilotnl ami Little John (Child’s Ballads, V. 217). 


SS ogive too much way to our passions. 

BurUtn, Anat. of Mel, p. 829. 


Suetonius, though else a worthle man, overproud of his 
Victoria, gave t4»o much way to his anger against the 
Britans. MUtm^, Hist. Eng., ii. 


The senate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
ihunghi it their wisest course also to give way to the time. 

SuHft. 

To go one's way or ways. See go.- To go the way of 
all the earth, to die. i Ki. ii. 2.— To go the way of 
nature. See nature.— To have one's way. Bee def. 18. 
—To keep wayt, to keep pace. 


When there ho not stonds [stops) and rostiveness in a 
man's nature, . . . the wheels of his mind keep way with 
the wheels of his fortune. Bacon, Fortune (ed. 1887). 


To labor on the way. See fo6ori.- To lead the way, 

to he the first or most forwuni In a march, progress, or 
the like *, act the part of a leader, guide, etc. 


Ho tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worhls, and led the way. 

Goldsmith, Des. VII, I 170. 


To He In the or one's way. See iiei.— To look both 
ways for Sunday, to squini. [Coiioq.] — To look nine 
ways. See nine.— To lose way. See insei.— To make 
one's way. see waArei.- To make the best of one's 
way. See 6f!«f.— To make way. (a) To give room for 
passing; give place; stand aside to ]Kn'nilt another to 
pass. 

Thor was no roniayn so hardy ne so myghtv hut he made 
hyrn wey. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 656. 


Make way there for the princess. 

Shak., Hen. VITL, v. 4 . 91. 


The jM'tty squadrons which liad till now harassed the 
coast of Britain mode way for hunts larger than had fallen 
on any country in the west. 

J. /»’. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 84. 
(6) To open a path thnnigh obstacles ; overcome rests- 
tunee, hindrance, or ditticiilties. 

With this little arm and this good sword, 

I have mcule my way throngli more Impediments 
Than twenty times >.nir stop. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 268. 

(e) To advance ; move fonvutd. 

We, seeing them prejiare to assault vs, left our Oares and 
made way with imr snylc t<> Incoiinter them. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 181. 

To pave the way. sec* jHive.—^Po put one's lelf out 
of tne way, to give one’s seif trouble. 

Don't rmf yourself out of the way, on onr accounts. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxl 

To take one's way. («) To set out ; go. 

They, hand in hami, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden tm>k their scdltary way. 

Milton, F. L., xH. 649. 
(6) To follow one's own plan, opinion, inclination, or 
fancy. 

Doctm*, your service for this time is ended ; 

Take ymir own way. Shak., Cyniiadlne, i. 6. 31. 
Under way, in Jirogress ; In motion : said of a vessel that 
has weighed her anchor or has left her moorings and is 
making progress through the water; hence, generally, 
making progress ; having started : often erroneously writ- 
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ten un<f«r ii'^^A.*->Walaingliaill way t. Same as Milky 
Way, See Qiuaxy, 1. 

The commonHlty believed the Galaxiai^ or (what is called 
In the sky} Milky Way, was appoint'd by ri’ovidom e to 
oint out the particular place and residence of the Virgin, 
eyond all othor places, and was, on that account, gener- 
ally in that ago called Walninghmn Way; and I have 
heard old people ot this country so to calt and distinguish 
it some years past. 

JilouiejieUl, Uist. Norfolk, lx. (in Efick’s Church of our 
[Fathers, III. 287, note. 

Way of the croes. (a) a series of stations or rcj)re.sen- 
tations, as in relief or painting, of the successive acts or 
stages of Ciirlst’s progress to Calvary, arranged around the 
interior of a church or on the way to a cross or slirinc. 
(b) A series of devotions used at these stations.-- Way Of 
the Kami. See /cami.-^ Wa.y of the rounds, in fort, a 
space left for passage l)etweeii a rampart and tlie wall of 
a fortified town.-- ways and means, (a) Means and 
methods of accomplishing some end ; n sonrccs ; facilities. 

Then eyther prynce sought tlie ?myeK ineanyH howe 
eyther of theym myght dyscontent oilier. 

Fahyiin, Chron., an. 1835. 
(b) Specifically, In leginlatimi, mcaiis for raising inoney; 
methods of procuring funds or Bni>plies for the supiiort of 
the government. See cmnniitW ofirayn and meam, aliove. 
—wet way. See t/ietl. ssSyn. l. Way, Hoad, Street, Paa- 
mae, Paat, Path, Track, Trail, tlif>roughfarc, channel, route. 
Way is the generic word for a place to pass; a mwf ls a 
public way broad enough and good enough for vehicles; a 
atreet is amain road in ii village, town, or city, as contrasted 
with a lane or alley ; paaaaye suggests an avenue or nar- 
rower way tlirough, ns for foot-passengers ; a paaa Is a way 
through where the ditticultics to be 8urniounte<l are on 
an imposing scale : as, to find or r)pen a new paaa through 
the Andes; a path is a way for passing on fo(tt; a track is 
a path or road as yet but little worn or used : as, a cart- 
traek throngb ilie wood.s. Hee def. of trail . — 9 and 10. 
Method^ Mode, etc.. See maniwr^. 

WayM(wa),r. n.] I. 1. To go 

in, along, or through ; traverse. 

And now it is plaiiiitid onore in desert, in loond not 
wayed (or not iiniintid). Wyclif, Esok. xix. 13. 

2. To put in tlie way; teach to go in the way; 
break or train to tho road : said of horses. 

lie . . . is like a horse that is not well maj/sd; he starts 
at every bird that flies out of a liedge. 

Selden, Table Talk, p. 30. 

II. intrans. To go ono^s way ; wayfare; jour- 
ney. 

On u time, ns they together way’d. 

Spemer, F. Q., IV. II. 12. 

Way2 (wa), adv, [< ME. way, wmj; by apliere- 
sis from away,'] Same as away: now only 
colloquial or vulgar, and commonly printed 
with an apostrophe: as, go ^way! way back. 

iXi toey youre handes. ChatLcer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 101. 

Way^f, V. An old spelling of weiyh'^, 

wayaka (wil-yil'kll), n. [Polynesian.] See 
yam-hean, 

way-baggage (wa'bag"rg), w. The baggage or 
efl^ots of a way-passenger on a railroad or in a 
stage-coach. [U. S.] 

way-barleyf ( wd'bhr-li), n. The wall-barley or 
mouse-barley, Jlordeum murimim. Also way- 
bent, way-hen net, 

way-beaten (wa'be^tn), a. Way-worn; tired. 

The way-beaten couple, master and man, sat them down. 

Jar via, tr. of Don Quixote, II. iv. 7. (DaiHea.) 

way-bennett, way-bentt (wa'ben-et, -bent), n. 
See way-barley, 

way-bill (wa'bil), n, A list of the names of 
passengers who are carried in a public convey- 
ance, or the description of goods sent with a 
common carrier by land. 

BO oil the waydnll,’* replied the guard. Duskena. 

way-bit (wa'bit), w, [Also weahit, now weebit ; 
< way^ 4* bit*^,'] A little bit ; a bitiock. [North. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Ours (i. 0 ., our miles] have hut eight [furlongs], unless it 
be in Wales, wlieye they are allowed lictter Measure, oviu 
the North Tarts, where there is a Wcaddt to every Milo. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 2a 

1 have hoard him prefer divers, and very scrioUHly, be. 
fore himself, who came short a mile and a way-bit. 

Jip. Hackat, Abp. Williams, i. 59. (Daviea.) 

wayboard (wa'bordh, n. In mining, a bed of 
tenacious clay fonnod by the docoiuposition of 
the toadstone. Also written weigh-board, [Der- 
byshire, Eng.] 

waybread (wa'bred), w. [Also wnybred; < ]ME. 
weybrede, weihrede, < AS. wegltriedc (= ML(J. 
wegebrede, weqebreidey LO. weegbree = OTKl. 
wegahreita, M H(l. wegebreite, G. wegebreit=: Sw. 
v&abreda = Dan. rejbred), plantain ; appar. so 
called as si^oading along roads, < weg, way, 
road, 4 hrwdan, spread, < brad, broad: see 
ftread^.] The eoinmon plantain , Plantago major. 
See cut under plantain, 

waybung (wa'bung), w. [Native name (?).] An 
Australian corvine bird, Coreorax mvlanorham- 
phtis, a sort of chough, noted for the singular 
actions of the male in pairing-time. It is la inches 
long, sooty-black with a slight purplish gloss, and has a 
large white alar speculum formed by the inner webs of the 
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primaries; the bill and feet are black, the eyes scarlet 
^e female is similar, but a little smaller. This bird is tho 
Australian type or representative of the Asiatic desert- 
choughs (see Podoeea), and of the European Alpine and 
common red-legged enoughs, 
way-doort (wa'ddr), n, A street-door. 

He must needs his posts with blood embriio, 

And oil Ids way-door fix the homed head. 

Pp. Hall, Satires, III. iv. 7. 

wayfare (wa'fSr), v, i, [< ME. weyfaren, orig. 
ill ppr. weyfarand, < AS. wegfarende (= Icel. 
vegjdrandi zsiHw. vdgfarande:szDa.w, vcjfarende), 
< weg, waj^ 4 fareude, ppr. of faran, go : see 
way^ fmd farel , CL wa^'are, Tojournev; 
travel, especially on foot: now only in the 
present participle or the verbal noun. 

A certain Laconian, as he way-fared, came unto a place 
whore there dwelt an old friend of his. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 300. 

Farewell, honest Antony! — PlcasanL be your wayfar- 
ing, prosperous your return I 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 416. 

wa3ffarer (wa'far^dr), n, [< ME. weyfarere, a 
wayfarer; <way^ •¥ far er,'\ One who wayfares, 
journeys, or travels; a traveler, especially one 
who travels on foot; a passenger. It, Carew, 

The peasant is recommended [1862] to give to tho needy 
wayfarer in preference to the beggar. 

Jiibton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 54. 
The wayfarer, at noon reposing, 

Shall bless its sliadow on the grass. 

Lowell, On Planting a Tree at Inverara. 

wa3rfaring (wa 'farming), p, a, [Early mod. E. 
also waifaring; < ME. wayferande, also weyver- 
inde, wayverinde, wayfaring, < AS. wegfarende 
(= Icel. vegfarandi, etc.), also wegferend, way- 
faring: see wayfare, v.] Journeying; travel- 
ing, especially on foot. 

The wayferaiuie frekez, on fute <fe on hors. 

Alliterative Poeina (ed. Morris), ii. 79. 

Moreover, for the refi-eshing of waifaring men. he or- 
dained cups of ^on or brasse to he fastened by such cleare 
wells and fountains as did runne by tho wale’s side. Stow. 

wayfaring-tree (wa'far^ing-tre), n, A mu(ih- 
branched European shrub of largo size. Vibur- 
num Lantana, with dense cymes of small white 
flowers. The foliage and young shoots are thickly cov- 
ered with soft mealy down (hence sometimes mealy-tree). 
Tho name was invented by Gerard, with reference to its 
abundance along roads. Also triptoe, Tlie American 
wayfaring-tree is tlie hohble-hnsh. Viburnum lantanoidea, 

way-gate (wa'gat), n. The tail-race of a mill, 
waygoing (wa'go"iiig), a. Going away; de- 
parting ; of, pertaining to, or belonging to one 
who goes away: as, waygoing baggage.— Way- 
going crop. See away-going crop, under away-going. 
waygOOSe (wa'gds), w. [A con*uption of ways- 
goose for wase-goose.^ Same as wayzgoose. 
way-grass (wa'gras), w. The knot-grass. Polygo- 
num aviculare, [Prov. Eng.] 
wayket, waykent. Old forms of weak, weaken. 
waylawayt, inteij. See wcllaway. 
waylay (wa-la' or wa'la), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
tvaylaid, ppr. waylay mg, [< watf- 4 lay^\ a 
peculiar fonnation, expressing a notion not de- 
rivable from way 4- lay taken in their proper 
sense, and prob. due to coufusion with lay wait, 
lie in wrtif.j 1. To lie ih wait for in the way, 
in order to lay hold of for some purpose ; par- 
ticularly, to lie in wait for with the view of 
accosting, seizing, assaulting, robbing, or slay- 
ing ; take in ambush : as, to waylay a traveler. 

I will waylay thee going home ; whore if It be thy chance 
to kill iiiu . . . thou kiUest me like a rogue and a villain. 

Shak., T. N., ill. 4. 176. 

But my l/)rd Bt. Albans, and the Queen, and Ambassa- 
dor Montagu did tvay lay them at their ludgiugs, till the 
ditfcrence was made up, to niy Lord's honour. 

Pepya, Diary, I. 152. 

Tiichin, too, who wrote a poem on the death of James 
II,, was waylaid, and so frightfully beaten tliat he died 
trom Its effects. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Eeign of Queen Anne, II. 64. 

On quitting the house. I was tvaylaid by Mrs. Fltz-Adaiu, 
who had also licr cunfldence to make. 

Mrs. Oaakell, Cranford, xiv. 

I mind the time when men used to waylay Fanny Single- 
ton In the cloak-room. Lawreme,Qny Livingstone, p. xxv. 

2. To beset with ambushes or ambuscades ; am- 
buscade. [Hare.] 

How think’st thou? — Is our path way-laid f 
Or hath thy sire ray trust betrayed ? 

&ott, Bokehy, ii. 13. 

waylayer (wS-la'^r or wa'la^^r), «. One who 
waylays; one who lies in wait for another. 

Wlierever there are rich way-farers there also are sly 
ami alert way layers. 

Landor, Imag. Cunv., Asitiius Pollio and Licinius Calvus, i. 

way-leavgtXwa'lev), «. Right of way. 

Another thing that Is remarkable is thefr waykatt; 
for, when men have pieces of ground between the colliery 
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and the river, they MU leave to leed ooeli ov^ their 
ground. Moger Martha Lord Guilford, I. 26fi. <J>atnfss.> 

wayless (wa'les), a, [< woyi + -less.}, Having 
no way or path; pathless; trackless. 

As though the peopled towns had way-leaa deserts been. 

Drayton, Polyolbiun, ii. 164. 

way-maker (wa'ma^kfer), n. One who makes a 
way ; a pioneer ; a pathfinder. 

Those famous way-makers to the . . . restitution of the 
evangelical truth. Dp. Hall, Cases of Cuiiscieiioe, iii. 10. 

way-mark (wa'miirk), n. A finger-post, guide- 
post, milestone, or the like. 

She was so liable to fits of absence that she was likely 
enough to let her way-marks pass uuuuticed. 

George Mliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 

waymentf, waymentingt. See waiment, wai- 
mentinq. 

Wayne^ti An obsolete spelling of wain^. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 41. 

way-passenger (wa'pas''en-j^T), n, A passen- 
ger taken up or set down by the way — that is, 
at a way-station or at some place intermediate 
between the principal stopping-places or sta- 
tions. 

way-post (wa'pdst), w. A finger-post; a guide- 
post. 

You have more roads than a way-post. 

Colrnan, The Spleen, i. (Davies.) 
An old way-post show’d 
Whore the Lavington road 
Branch’d off to the loft from the one to Devizes. 

Barham, Inguldsby Legends, II. 172. 

way-shaft (wa'shAft), n. In steam-engines, the 
rocking-shaft for working the slide-valve from 
the eccentric. 

wayside (wa'sid), n, and a. [< way^ 4- side^. 
Earlier wafs side: see way^.'\ I. n. The side 
of the way; the border or edge of the road or 
highway. 

They ore enbuschede one hlonkkes, with baners dis- 
playede. 

In 3 one bechene wode appone the waye sydes. 

Morte Arihure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1718. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the wayside ; grow- 
ing, lying, situated, or found on, by, or near the 
side of the way : as, wayside flowers ; a way- 
side spring. 

Little clusters at such vehicles were gathered round the 
siahle-yard or baiting-place of every way-aide tavern. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlii. 
The windows of tho wayside Inn 
Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Trehulc. 
And earth, which seemed to the fathers meant 
But as a pilgrim’s wayside t(‘nt. 

Whittier, The Preacher. 

way-sliding (wa'sli^ding), n. Sliding from the 
right way ; deviation. [Rare.] 

Though I will neither exalt myself nor pull down 
others, I wish every man and woman in this land had 
kept the true testimony, and the middle and straight 
path, as it were, on the ridge of a hill, where wind and 
water shears, avoiding right-hand snares and extremes, 
and left-hand way-aliaings. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 

way-station (wa'sta^shon), n. A station inter- 
mediate between principal stations on a rail- 
road. [U. S.] 

waytt V, and n. An obsolete spelling of wait. 
waytht, n. See watheK 
way-thistle (wa'this^l), n. See thistle. 
way-thorn (wa'tb6m), w. See thorn, 
way-train (wa'tran), n, A train which stops at 
all or most of the stations on the line over which 
it passes; an accommodation train. [U. S.] 
wayward (wa'wjird), «. [< ME. weyward, 

weiward, by aphefesis from *awayward, adj., < 
awayward, aweiward, adv. : see awayward, and 
of. froward.'] 1. Full of caprices or whims; 
froward; perverse. 

Bot 3 lf thyn eise he weyward, al thi body shal he derk- 
ful. Wyclif, Mat. vl. 28. 

You know my fattier ’s wayward, and his humour 
Must not receive a check. 

B, Jonson, Case is Altered, 1. 2. 
In vain, to soothe his wayward fate, 

The cloister oped her pitying gate. 

ScoU, L of the L., iii. 6. 

2. Irregular; vacillating; unsteady, undulat- 
ing, or fluctuating: as, the wayward flight of 
certain birds. 

Send its rough wayward roots in all directions. 
Smithson, Useful Book for Farmers, p. 32. (Encye. Did.) 
^Byn. Wayward, Wilful, Contrary, Untoward, head- 
strong, intractable, unruly. The italicized words tend 
toward the same meaning by different ways. Wayward, 
hy derivation, applies to one who turns away from what 
he is desired or expected to he or to do ; hut. from its seem- 
ing derivation, it has come to apply more often to one who 
turns toward ways that suit himself, whether or not they 
happen to be what others desire. WiifWt suggests that 
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tha nwmn li tan e( MU>wtO, wblob aueit* ItwU agalint 
thtite wboM wi«he> ongbt to be deferred to or whose 
commands duonld be obeyed. Contrary and untoward ex- 
press the same idesi ihe one in a positive, the other in a 
. negative form. Contrary is an energetic word, express* 
iog the idea that ope takes, or is disposed to take, the 
coarse exactly upTOsite to that which he is expected or 
desired to take. Contrariness, when ingmitied, becomes 
perverseness : as, a contrary disposition ; a contrary fellow. 
This use of contrary is by many considered colloquial, but 
has the recommendation of flgurative force. Contrary 
and untoward view the person as one to be managed ; 
untoward views the person also as the object of mental or 
moral discipline : this perhaps through Its use in Acts ii. 4U. 
An untoward person is not responsive to persuasion, ad- 
vice, influence, or requests ; untoward circumstances are 
similarly such as do not help us in our plans. All these 
words imply that the only consistency in the person's con- 
duct is In this self-willed independence of others' wishes 
or opposition to them, but untoward i mplies it least. See 
perverce, 

"Way-warden (wa'w&r^dn), w. A keeper or sur- 
veyor of roads. 

Woodcutter. Had'st best repent and mend thy ways. 

Peasant. The way-warden may do that ; I wear out no 
ways; 1 go across country. 

Kingsley, Saint’s Tragedy, ii. 6. 

waywardl^ (wa'ward-li), adv. lu a wayward 
manner; trowardly; perversely, 
waywardness (wa'wjird-nes), n. r< me. W€i- 
wardncsscy perverseness; < icayward + -nm*.] 
The character of being wayward ; f rowardness ; 
perverseness. 

The unruly waywardness tliat infirm and choleric years 
bring with them. Shah., Lear, i. 1. 8U2. 

waywise (wa'wiz), «. [< way^ + Cf. 

way-witty; see also waywlser.'] Expert in find- 
ing or keeping the way; knowing the way or 
route. Ash. 

waywisert (waVi'-'z^r), n. [= I), wepioijccr^ a 
guide, = ihwcfftvciscrf a way-mark, guide, = Bw. 
rdyvisnre = Dan. vejviserj a guide, a directory; 
as* way'^ + ^ wiser ^ sliowor, indicator, < wisci^^ 
point out, show, + -cri.] An iiistrumoiit for 
measuring the distance which a wheel rolls 
over a road ; an odometer or perambulator. 

I wont to SCO Colonel Blouiti, who showed me the ap- 
plication of the way-iviscr to a coach, exactly measuring 
the miles, and showing tlicni by an indi'X as we wont on. 
It bad three circles, one pointing to the munber of rods, 
anotlier to the miles, by 10 to 1(K)(), with all the siibdivi 
sious of quarters. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 0, 1057. 

way-wlttyt, [ME. weiwitU; < way'^ -f witty. 
Cf. xeaywise."] Same as waywise, 

waywode, wasrwodeship. Same as voivodcy 
imvodeship. 

wayworn (warworn), a. Wearied or worn by 
or in traveling. 

A way-worn traveller. Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 2. 
waywort (wa'w^rt), n. The iiinipernel, Ana- 
fjaUis arvensis. [i’rov. Eng.] 
wayz-gOOSef, n, [An erroneous spelling of 
^wase-ffoosr, < xvase^ 4- e/oose.'] 1. A stubble- 
goose; hence, a fat goo*He — that is, one ready 
to kill ill harvest-time. — 2. An entertainment 
given by an apprentice to his fellow- workmen, 
of which the goose was the crowning dish; 
hence, in recent limes, a printers^ annual din- 
ner, the funds for which are collected by stew- 
ards regularly appointed by “the chapel.’^ 
we (we), ; pi. of 7**^. [Early mod. E. also 

wee ; < ME. xvc, < AS. we = OS. wi = OFries. xri 
= D, wjj = OHG. MHG. G. wir = Icel. rer, vmr 
= Bw, Dan, ri = Goth, weis^ < Teut. *^wiz, ^wis, 
with smpar. nom. suffix -.v, prob. = Ski. vayam, 
we. The L. and Gr. forms are different; Ij. 
wos, pi. (including dual), = Or. vu, dual; Gr. 

we, appar. belonging to the stem of kpe, 
etc., mo (see me^). In AB. we had a dual, wit, 
which disappeared in the earliest ME. period. 
See /2, me^j our, and t/s.] 1 and another or 
others; 1 and he or she, or I and they: a per- 
sonal pronoun, taking the possessive onr or 
imrs (see oiir^) and the objective (dative or ac- 
cusative) us. 

Oo toe now on goddea halue. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2803. 

How goes the day with usf 0, tell me, Hubert 

Shak., K. John, v. 3. 1. 

On the left hand left wee two little Islands. 

Saiidys, Travailes, p. 8. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 

It may bu we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom tee knew. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

We is sometimes, like they, vaguely used for society, peo- 
ple in general, the world, etc.; but when the si>eaker or 
writer uses we he identiftes himself more or less directly 
witli the statement ; when he uses they he implies no such 
identification. Both pronouns thus used may be ti-ansbited 
by the French on and the German man: as, we (or they) 
■ay, French 09i dit, German man oagU 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her [vice’s] face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 220. 
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The Instances In which our feelings bios ut in spite of 
ourselves are of hourly recurrence. 

U, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 196. 

Many tongues have a doable flret person plural, one in- 
clusive and one exclusive of the person or persons ad- 
dressed : one we which means * I and my party, ^ as opposed 
to you ; and one that means ‘ my party and yours,' as op- 
posed to all third jpersons. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 219. 
We is frequently used by individuals, as editors and au- 
tliors, when alluding to tlieinselves, in order to avoid 
tile appearance of egotism whiuh It is assumed would re- 
sult from the frequent use of the pronoun I. The plu- 
ral style is used also by kings and other potentates, and is 
said to have been first used in liis edicts by King .John of 
England ; according to others, by Kiciiurd I. The Frencli 
and German sovereigns followed the example about the 
beginning of the thirteentli century. 

We charge you, on alleglanoo to ourself. 

To iiold your slaughtering hands. 

Shak., 1 lion. VI., iii. 1. 86. 
We and us are sometimes misused for each other. 

To poor ur. 

Thine enmity 's most capital. 

Shak., Cor., v. 3. 103. 

Nay, no compliment: . . . 8bnll 's to dinner, gentle- 
men? Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 2. 

Our bodies themselves, are they simply ours, r»r are tliey 
twf H . James, Trln. of rsyebol., I. 291, 

We-imB (literally, we onesX we or us. IDialeetal, soiitli- 
ern U. 8.] 

“Grind some fur we-uns ter-morrer?" asked Ab. “I’ll 
grind yer bones, ef yo’ll send ’em down," said Amos. 

Al, N. Murfree, rrophetof the Great Smoky Mountains, ix. 

weabit, U. See way-hit. 
weak (wek), a. [< ME. weik, weyk, xvnik, xcayk, 
a northern form (< Icel. veikr, reykr) taking iho 
place of the southern form woke, woe, trakc, wav, 
< AS. wav, wane, pliant, weak, easily bent, = 
OB. wek = D. xeedc = MLG. wek, DC*!, week = 
OIIG. weih, MHG. G. weich = Icel. veikr, reykr, 
rarely vdkr =r Bw. x'ck = Dan. iwy, pliant, 
weak; from the verb appearing in AS. irican 
(pret. u'dc, pp. loiccxt) = OS. wikati = OFries. 
wika, loiaka = D. wijkvn = OHG. u'ikkav, MIKi. 
wieken, G. weichen, give way, yif’ld, = Icel. 
vikja (pret. veyk, pp. vikinn) = Bw. vika = Dan. 
viffc, turn, tui*n aside, veer; cf. Gr. ihetv (for 
r eiKe/v), yield, give way, = L. vie in rilare 
(for ^ricitare), shun, avoid, vieis, chaiigo. 
To the same root are referred wick^, UHvkvr.^ 

1. Bendinj^ under pressure, weight, or force; 
pliant or pliable ; yielding; lacking stiffness or 
firmness: as, the xoeaJc stem of a plant.. 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 

And tlierefore are they form’d as marble will ; 

The weak oppress’d [impressed], the impression of stmnge 

kinds 

Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1242. 

2. Lacking strength; not strong. Bpeciflcully 
(a) Breaking down under force or stress ; liable to fall, fail, 
or collapse under strain; lnua])ablo of long resistance oi 
endurance; frail, fragile, or resistless: as, a weak vessel, 
brldgi’, rope, etc. ; a weak fortress. 

How weak the barrier of mere Nature proves, 

Oiipus’d against the pleasures Nature loves I 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. IGO. 

Tlio gate, 

Half-parted from a weak and scolding hinge. 

Tennyson, The Brook, 
(ft) Deflolent in bodily strength, vigor, or robustness ; fee- 
ble, eitlier constitutionally or from age, disease, etc. ; in- 
firm ; of the organs of the body, deficient in functional en- 
ergy, activity, or the like ; as, a weak stomach ; weak eyes. 

Min wiitc [face] is wan, 

A- rain horto «wr. 

Mine dagis arren nei done. 

Eel. Antitj., 1. 180. 

I have, God woot, a largo feeld to ere; 

And wayke been the oxen in iny plough. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 29. 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 20. 

(c) Lacking moral strength or firmness ; liable to waver or 
succumb when urged or tempted ; deficient in steady prin- 
ciple or in force of character. 

Him that is v'eak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations. Eom. xiv. 1. 

8upei ior ami unmoved ; here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. 

Milton, r. L., viii. 532. 

If ustak Women went astray, 

Their Stars were more In Fault than they. 

Priter, Hans Carvel. 

id) Lacking mental power, ability, or balance; simple; 
silly ; foolish. 

It is privately whispered That King Henry was of a 
weak Cajiacity, and easily abused. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 190. 

Tlie tradition is that the water was conveyed from 
this pillar to tlio top of the famous temple, on which the 
people are so u'eak as to imagine there was a gardi'ti. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. 1. 107. 
(e) Unequal to a particular need or emergency ; ineffectual 
or ineflicaclous ; Inadequate or unsatisfactory ; incapable ; 
impotent. 
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My ancient incantations are too weak. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 27. 
How vain is Reason, Eloqiienoe how weak/ 

If Pope must tell what liarcourt cannot speak. 

P(^e, On the Hon. 8. Harcourt 
One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made u'eak by time and fato, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not ti» yield. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

(J) Incapable of support; not to be sustained or main- 
tained; unsupporied by tnitli, reason, or Justice: as, a 
weeje claim, assertion, argument, etc. 

A case so u'eak and feelde hath been much persisted in. 

Hooker. 

I know not what to say ; my title ’s weak — 

Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir? 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 1. 184. 
(g) Deficient in force of utterance or sound; having little 
volume, loudness, or sonorousness; low; feeble; small. 

A voice, not softe, weake, piping, wonmnnishe. 

Ascham, The Scholemnster, p. 89. 
(A) Not abundantly or sufficiently impregnated with the 
essential, required, or usual Ingredients, or with stimu- 
lating or nourishing substances or properties; not of the 
usual stroiiglh: as, weak tea; weak broth; a weah infu- 
sion ; weak punch. 

Sip this iveak wine 
From the thin green glass Husk. 

Browning, JSnglishman in Italy, 
(t) Deficient in pith, pregnancy, or point ; lacking in vigor 
of expression : as, a weak sentence ; a weak style. 

There are to whom my satire seems too bold : . . . 
The lines are weak, another 's pleased to say. 

Pope, Jiult. of Hor., II. 1. 6. 
{)) Hesulting fixmi or Indicating lack of judgment, discern- 
ment, or firmness ; arising from want of moral courage, of 
self-denial, or of determination; injudicious: as, a uwtk 
compliance ; a u>eak suiTender. 

If evil thence ensue, 

She first ills iceak indulgence will accuse. 

Milton, P. L., lx. 1186 

(k) 81ight; inconsiderable; trifling. [Rare.] 

Mine own iveak merits. Shak., Othello, ill. 8. 187. 
(f) In gram.. Inflected — (1) ns a verb, by regular syllabic 
addition instead of by change of the radical vowel; (2) 
as a noun or an adjective, with less full or original differ- 
ences of case- ami nuniber-fornis : opposed to stren// (which 
see), (m) Poorly supplied ; deficient : as, a hand U'eak in 
trumps, (u) 'i'ending downward in price: as, a weak 
market; corn was trrafr.— The weaker sex. See setei.— 
The weaker yesael. seo vessel. - Weak accent, heat, 
or pulse, in uiusie, a comparutlvely iinemphntic rhytli- 
mical unit : opjKised to a heai'U or strong accent, etc. See 
Weaik election, see efcc/mn.— Weak side, 
weak point, that, side*, aspect, or feature of a person's 
chanicter or diH)>ositioit in which he is most easily inllii- 
encud or afiected. 

Guard thy heart 
On this weak side where most our nature fails. 

Addistm, Cato, i. 1. 

Weak verb. 8oe def. 2 (l). 

weakt ( wok ),v. [< M E. weyhni , wayken, woken, 

trokicn, wakivn, < AB. xrdman, beeorae weak, lan- 
vacillate (= MD. wcevken, become soft, 
1). wevken, Hoak, = OHO. weivhan, MHG. G. wei- 
vhen, bocoTOO weak), wievaH, make weak, weak- 
en, soften, afflict, < U'dv, weak: see treak, «.] 
L irons. 1, To make weak; weaken. 

It is hey tyme ; he* drawyt fast home >vnrd, and is ryto 
lowe browt, and sore weyind and foldyd. 

Poston Letters, I. 444. 
Wo must tnyle to make oiir doctrine good, 

Which will cmpalr the flesh and u'eak the knee. 

J)r. H. More, Psyclioxoia, ii. 89. 

2. To soften. 

Ac grace growctli iiat til goodo wil gynnn reyno, 

And wokic thorwe good werkes wikkedu hertes. 

Piers Plowman ((J), xv. 25. 

II. intrans. To become weak, (liauver. 
weak-built (wek'bilt), a. lll-fonntlod. [Kare.] 

Vet ever to obtain ids will resolving, 

'i'bougb weak-built hopes i»er8UH<le him to nlmtnining. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 180. 

weaken (wc'kn), v. [< xmik + -ewL] 1. tw- 
trans. To become weak or weaker: as, ho weak- 
ens from day to day. 

Somewhat to U'0ke7i Ivar. wayken] gan tlie peyne 

By lengthe of plcyiitc. Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 1144. 

His notion weakens, his dlscernlngs 
Are lethargic<l. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 248. 

n. irons. To make weak or weaker; lessen 
or reduce the strength, power, ability, inffu- 
enee, or quality of: as, to weaken the body or 
tho mind; to wvakvn a solution or infusion 
by dilution; to weaken tho force of an argu- 
ment. 

So strong a Corrosive is Grief of Mind, when it meets 
witii a Body ivenkened befoi c with Sickness. 

Baker, Glironicles, p. 69. 

In all these tilings bailt the Kingdorne bin of late sore 
weak’nd. Milton, Reformation in Eiig., ii. 

A languor came 

Upon him, gentle sickness, peradualiy 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

weakener (wek'n6r), n. One who or that which 
weakens. 
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Fatting! and mortification!, . . . rightly managed, are 
huge helps to piety, (and] great toeaktutrit of sin. 

Souths Hermoiii, VI. 11. 

weak-eyed (wek'id), a. Having weak eyes or 
weak sight. Collins, 

weakfisS (wek'flsh), n. A scleenoid fish of the 
genus Ctf noscion (formerly OtoUihus)^ as the 
squeteague : so called because it has a tender 
mouth, and cannot pull hard when hooked. Tho 
common weakfish or squeteague is C. regaiU (see cut un- 
der Cpnoscion); the vhiie weakflsh, C. noihus; the spot- 
ted weakflsh, C. netmlosun. All three are excellent food- 
fishes ; they inhabit the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
and ill southerly regions are misnamed trout or sea-trout. 

Waak-handed (wek'han^ded), a. Having weak 
hands ; hence, powerless ; dispirited. 

I will come upon him while he is weary and weak 
handed. 2 Sam. xvll. 2. 

weak-headed (wek^hed^ed), a. Having a weak 
head or intellect. 

weak-hearted (wek'h&r^ted), a. Having little 
courage; dispirited. 

I am able now, mctbiiiks. 

Out of a fortitude of soul 1 feel. 

To endure more miseries and greater far 
Thau my wmk-hearted enemies dare offer. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 111. 2. m. 

weak-hinged (wek'hinjd), Ill-balanced; ill- 
founded. [Karo.] 

Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own wenk-hinged fancy. 

Shak., W. T., ii. 8. 119. 

weak-kneed (wdk'ned ), a. Having weak knees ; 
hence, weak, especially as regains will or de- 
termination: as, a weak-kneed policy or effort. 

weakling (wek'ling), n, and a. [< weak 4* 
-Kng^.] 1. n, A feeble creature. 

Weakiingt Warwick takes his gift again. 

Shak., a Henry VI., v. 1. 87. 

** Jane is not such a weakling as you would make her," 
he would say ; “slio can bear a mountain blast, or a 
ahowor, or a few fiakea of snow, as well as any of us." 

Charlotte lironte^ Jane Eyre, xxxlv. 

II, a. Feeble; weak. 

This weakling cry of children. 

Harper's Mag., LXXXVI. 570. 

weakly (wfik'li), a, [< ME. *^weikly (cf. Icel. 
veikli!pr)f earlier wocUCf waclic, weaaly, < AS. 
wdcUCf weak, vain, mean, vile, < wde^ weak : 
see weak and Weak ; feeble ; not robust : 

as, a weakly woman ; a man of weakly constitu- 
tion. 

Those that are weakly, as Hypochondriacks and Hys- 
terics. 

Oideon Harvey, Vanities of Phil, ami Physlck (ed. 1702), vl. 

When I came at tho gate that is at the head of the way, 
the Ltml of that place did entertain me freely ; neither 
objected he against my weakly looks. 

Bunyati, Pilgrim's Progress, 11. 

weakly (wek'li), adv. [< ME. wacliehe, woc- 
UchCy < AS. wacliccy W(«akly, meanly, vilely, 
< wdclic^ weak : see weakly.’] In a weak man- 
ner, in any sense of the word weak. 

If a sboeinakor sliould have no shoes in Ids shop, but 
only work os he is besiiuUeii, be should be UHiakly oustomed. 

Bacon, Advaiiceinontof iioariilng, ii. 219. 

weak-minded (wek'min^dod), a. Of a weak 
mind; of feeble intellect; also, indicating weak- 
ness of mind. 

The Duke of York . . . prevailed for a time, and frult- 
leialy endeavouitul to liind a wralr-mimiedklng l»y pledges. 

J. Oairdner, Richard Ilf., 1 . 

If be should go abroad. Ids mother might think he had 
some UHudr'7nitMi«d view of joining Julia Dullow, and try- 
ing, with liowever little hope, to win her back. 

i/. James, Tragic Miiso, .\xxv. 

weak-mindedness (wek'minMed-nes), w. Tlie 
state or character of being weak-minded ; irreso- 
lution; indecision. 

In homicidal maniacal cases there may bo uielaiichuly 
or weak-mindedness from the outset and no imiiiiacal ex- 
citement. Fortnightly Her., > 1 . S., XLIIl. 449. 

weakness (wek'nes), n, [< ME. weikenes, 
weykenesse; cf. AS. wdanys, weakness, < wde, 
weak: see tmiA'and -ness,] Tho state or char- 
acter of being weak, in any sense ; also, a weak 
point. 

Syii nHkenes of women inny not wole stryve, 

No haiic no might tawardos men matstrios to fond. 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8,s2.'i. 
I think it is tlit< us^akness of mine eyoa 
That shapes tliis inotisiruus apparition. 

Shah, J. C., iv. 8. 270. 

Weakness Is a negative term, and imports the abseiirc of 
strength. It is, husides, a I’elatlvo term, and nceonlliigly 
imiKjrts the ahsem o of such a quantity of strength as 
inaKOS the share imsessctl by the person in question less 
than that c»f some person he is coin pared to. 

Bentham, lutrod. to Morals and Legislation, vi. 8, note. 

It is one of the prime %peaknesses of a democracy to lie 
■atisflod with tho second •l>eat if it appear to answer the 
purpose tolerably well, and to he cheaper— as It never is 
in the long run. Lowell, Harvard Anniveraory, 1880. 
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W6ak-6ighted (wfik^M^ted), a. Having weak 

sight. A, Tucker, 

weak-spirited (wgk'spir^i-ted), a. Having a 
weak or timorous spirit ; pusillanimous. Scott, 
weaky (we'ki), a, [< weak -f -yi.] Moist; 
watery. [Prov. Eng.] 

weaH (wel), n, [< MB. wele, weole, < AS. welOj 
weala, weola, weal, wealth, prosperity (= 08. 
welo = OHG. tre/a, woUiy MHO. wole^ G. woU 
wohl = Sw. vdl = Dan. eel, weal, welfare), < wel, 
well : see Ct, wealth,] 1. Wealth; riches; 
lienee, prosperity; success; happiness; well- 
being; the state of being well or prosperous: 
as, come weal or woe. 

Unwise is he that can no toele endure. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Bukton, 1. 27. 
And of this ye seide full trewe that moclie wele and 
moclio woo haue we suffred to-geder. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X lii. 555. 
In our olde vulgare, profits is called weale. 

Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, i. 1. 

I sing the happy Rusticks weal, 

Whose handsom house seems as a Common-weal. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 8. 
Olad I submit, whoe'er, or young or old, 

Ought, more conducive to our %veal, unfold. 

Pope, Iliad, xiv. 119. 

2t. The state: properly in the phrases common 
weal, public weal, general weal, meaning prima- 
rily Hhe common or public welfare,^ but used 
(the first now as a compound word) to designate 
the state (in which weal used alone is an ab- 
breviation of commonweal), 
k publike weaU is a body lyuyng, compaote or made of 
Boiidry astates and degrees of men, whiciie is disposed by 
the ordre of oquite, andgomTtied by the rule and modera- 
tion of reason. Sir T, Elyot, Tho Governour, 1. 1. 

Tlie charters that you bear 
I' the body of the weal. Shak., Cor., 11. 3. 189. 
The public, general, or common weal, the intnrest, wcii- 

boiiiu, or prosperity of the community, state, or society. 

weaDt (wel), r, t. [< wcal^, u.] To promote 
the weal or welfare of. Fletcher (and another), 
False One, iv. 3. 

Weal^ (wel), n, and r. Ramt? as wale^, 
weaP'^f, w. Barae as weet^, 

Weal^ (wol), r, i, [Origin obscure.] To be in 
woe or want. JTaUiweU, fProv. Eng.] 
weal-balanced, a. An original misprint, in 
the following passage, of well-balanced, cor- 
rected by some editors, but retained by some, 
and absurdly explained as “ balanced with re- 
gard to the common weal or good.” 

By cold gradation and n^ell-halanced form 
We sliall proceed with Angelo. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 3. 104. 

Weald (wold), n, f< late ME. weeld, appar. an 
iiTog, fonn of wild (formerly pron. wild), early 
moa, E. Wilde, wylde, found in same sense, con- 
fused by later wfiters with ME. wald, wold, wmld, 
< A8. weald, a forest : see wold^ , The proper E. 
form of A8. weald is wold (parallel with bold, 
fold, hold, sold, told, etc.). The mod. spelling 
weald represents Gie earlier weeld, and has no- 
thing to do with AS. weald, unless it is line to 
Verstegau, who affected tlie “restitution” of 
old forms.] 1. The name given in England to 
an oval-shaped area, bounded by a lino topo- 
graphically well marked by an escarpment of 
the Chalk, which begins at Folkestone Hill, near 
tho Straits of Dover, and jiasses through tho 
counties of Kent, Surrey, llants, and Sussex, 
meeting the sea again at Beachy Head, it em- 
liruoos tho southwestern part of Kent, tho southern part 
of Surrey, the north and iioriheaHtorn half of Sussex, and a 
small part of the eastern side of llauqiBliire. These are tho 
limits of the area now known to geologists as the Wetdd; 
but, according to the English Geological Survey, it is pridi- 
able that the area anciently designated by Uiat name was 
somewhat smaller than this, having l»een bounded by the 
escarpment of tho Lower Greensand, which is appro.xl 
nintely eoiicentric with that of the Chalk, but insnle uml 
distant from five to ton miles from It. This latter cscarp- 
ineiit la, however, in places rather ill-dt'flned, so that there 
the boundary of the ancient Woald was doiibtrnl. The 
geology of tho Weald is extremely interesting, hence the 
name has become very familiar. Tho formations covering 
the Weald proper are known os the Wcaldcn (which see). 
The Weald was originally partly covered with forests and 
)>urtly destitute of them. 

Tho Uistorle of this Hogheard, prosenteth to my mindo 
rill npiulon, that some men mainteine touching (his 
BVafa; which Is that it was a groat while togitlier in 
manner nothing els but a desart, and waste Wilderness(\ 
not planted with Townes, or peopled with inon, as tho 
outsides of the shyre were, but stored and stuffed with 
hoards of Deere, and droues of Hogs only. Which con- 
ceit, though happily it may seem to many but a Paradoxe, 
yot In mine owne fantalsie, it wanteth not the feete of 
sound reason to stand upon. 

Jjambarde, A Ferambulatiou of Kent (1596), p. 211. 
We know that the Weald proper, or that part of the 
country below tho Lower Greensand esoarnment, waa the 
])art latest oultivitedr Even aa late os Eilsabotli's time 
■wine are sold to have ran wild here. 

ToyiUy, Qeol. of the WeaUL, p. 888. 
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2 , [2. €,] Any open oountry. [Bare, and mWt- 
ly in poetpy.j 

But the to Almesbnry 

Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald, 

Tennyton, Guinevere. 

Wealden (wel'dn), a. and n. [Iireff. < Weald 
4* -cn2.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Weald. 

n. n. In geoL, the name of a formation ex- 
tensively developed in the Weald of England 
(see Weald), ana interesting from its poittiou 
and organic remains, its geological age is Lower 
Cretaceous. The deposits of the Wealden, which have 
a total thickness of 1,800 feet, precisely resemble those 
of a modern delta, and the organic remains include land- 
plants, fresh-water shells, and a few estuarine or marine 
forms, as also dinosaurs, pleslosaura and pterodactyls. 
The Wealden Is separated Into two divisions : the Weald 
Clay, at the top, atmut 1,000 feet thick, and the Hastings 
Sand group beneath, which is subdivided, in descending 
order, as follows: Tunbridge Wells Sand, 120 to 180 feet 
thick; Wadhurst Clay, 120 to 180 feet; and Ashdown 
Sand, 400 to 600 feet. 'J'he Wealden is overlain confom- 
ably by the Lower Greensand. 

Wealdi^f (wel'dieh), a, [< Weald, the Weald, 4- 
-whl.] Of or belon^ng to a weald, especially 
[cap,] to tho Weald of ICent, Surrey, and Sussex. 

The Wealdidi men. Fuller, Worthies, Kent, II. 111. 

Wealfulf (wel'ffil), a. [< ME. welful, weolcful ; 
< weal^ 4* -ful,] Successful; prosperous; nap- 
py; joyous; felicitous. 

For thow ne wost what is the ende of thinges, forthy 
dumesthuw that felonos and wykked men ben myhty and 
welefvl. Chaucer, Boethius, i. prase 0. 

To tell the Jnrkes with Joy that joy do bring 
Is both a weale/ull and a wofull thing. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 13. (Davies.) 

wealfolnessf (wol'ffil-ncs), n, [< ME. wele/ul- 
nesse; < wealful 4- -wow.] I^osperity ; success; 
happiness. 

In his opiiiioim of felicite, that I clepe welefuXnesse. 

Chaucer, Boethius, i. })roiie 3. 

weal-publict (wel'tmb'^lik), n. The state ; tho 
commonwealth ; the body politic ; tho public 
weal: properly two words, like body politic. 

If yon can find in your heart so to appoint and disp<»s(' 
yourself that you may apply your wit and diligence to the 
profit of the weal-puhlic. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

Whttt is nil this, either hero or there, to tho temporal 
regiment of Wealjniblick, whether it be Popular. Princely, 
or Mutiarohicul 't Milton, Reformation in Eng., li. 

weals-mant (wdlz'man), w. [< weaVs, poss. of 
weal^, 4- man,] A statesman. 

Meeting two such wealsmen as yon aro— I cannot call 
you Lycurgusos— -if the drink you give me touch iny ]>r 1- 
ate adversely, I make a crooked lace at it. 

Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 59. 

wealth (welth), w. [< ME. welthe, weolfhe = 
MD. welde, D. wceldc = MLG. welde, LG. weelde 
= OHG. welida, welitha, wealth ; as welV^ 4- 
Cf. health, dearth, etc.] If. Weal; prosperity; 
well-being; happiness; joy. 

Fur I am fallen into hello 
From paradys and toelthc. 

Jtmn. of the Bose, 1. 4187. 

T schall go to my fadir thut I come froo, 

And dwelle with hym wynly in welthe all-way. 

York Plays, p. 2(J6. 

Lei no man sook his own, bnt every man another’s 
wealth (but each his neighbour’s good, R. V. j. 1 Cor. x. 24. 

Grant her in health and wealth long to live. 

Book 0 / Common Prayer [Eng.], Prayer for the Queen. 

2. Riches; valuable material possessions; that 
which serves, or the aggregate of those things 
which servo, a useful or desired purpose, and 
cannot be acquired without a sacrifice of labor, 
capital, or timer, especially, large possessions; 
abundance of worldly estate; aflhience; opu- 
lence. 

It shall then be given out that I’m a gentlewomun of 
aucii a birth, sucli a wealth, have hail such a breeding, and 
so forth. Dekker and Webster, Northward Hu, i. 2. 

Get place and wealth — \l possible, with grace; 

If not, by any means, get teealth and place. 

Pope, Iralt of Horace, I. i. 193. 

Wealth, In all conmiercial states, is found to accumulate. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

Things for which nothing could l>e obtained in exchange, 
however useful or necessary they may be, are not wealth 
in the sense in which the term is used in Political F.con- 
omy. J, S. Mill, Pol. Ecoii., Prelim. Rem. 

Senior, again, has admirably defined wealth, or objects 
possessing value, as ** those things, and those things only, 
which are transferable, are limited in supply, and are 
directly or indirectly productive of pleasure or preventive 
of pain.'* JevouM, The Theory of Polit. Eeon., p. 175. 

8. Affluence; profusion; abundance. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

Tho shade of passing thought, the w^th 
Of words and wit. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
Aotlva wealth. See oeftra capital, under active, wSyil*. 
t. AJluenee, Jdehes, etc. See epulenee. 
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(welth'fM). a« [< malth + ./»{.] 
Full of wealth or happiness ; prosperous. Sir 
T. Mor€, 

WOalthltlUyt (welth'fAl-i), adv. In prosperity 
or happiness; prosperously. 

To lead thy life wMlthfully, 

Vivei, Iiiatructiou of a Christian Woman, ii. 2. 

wealthily (wel'thi.li)» in a wealthy man- 
ner; in the midst of wealth; richly. 

1 come to wive it malthily in Padua ; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Shale,, T. of the S., i. 2. 75. 

wealthlneSB (werthi-nes), n. [Early mod. £. 
welthiness; < wealthy + -ness.’] The state of 
being wealthy ; wealth. 

The Fosterer vp of shoting is Labour, companion of ver- 
tue, the mayuteyner of honestie, the encreaser of health 
and welthineeee, Aeoham, Toxophilus (ed. Arber), p. 62. 

It is a more sound weaVthinem for a man to esteeme 
him selfe wise than to presume to be of gi'eat wealth ; fur 
with wisdom they obteliie to haiie, but with hauing they 
come to lose tlieinselues. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 191. 

wealthy (wel'thi), a, [Early mod. E. weUhy, 
welthie; < wealth + -yl.j 1. Having wealth; 
rich ; having large possessions ; opulent ; afflu- 
ent. 

Married to a wealthy widow. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 87. 

2. Rich in any sense, as in beauty, ornament, 
endowments, etc. ; enriched. 

Thou bruughtest us out into a wealthy place. 

Ps. Ixvi. 12. 

Her dowry wealthy. Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 6. 

*Twas a tough Task, believe it, thus to tame 
A wild and wealthy Language, and to frame 
Grammatic Toils to curb her, so that she 
Kow speaks by Rules, and sings by Prosody. 

Hotodl. Letters, I. v. 28. 

Bevealings deep and clear are thine 

Of wealthy smiles. Tennyeon, Madeline. 

3. Well-fed; in good condition. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]s 83 nDL. 1. Moneyed, well off, well to do. 

weamti An obsolete form of wem. 

wean (wen), v, t. [Formerly also wain; < ME. 
werten, < AS. wenian (ge-wenian, accustom, also 
wean, d-weniaUf wean) = D. wennen. accustom 
(ge-wennen, accustom, inure, af-wennen, wean), 
= OIIGl. wenian, wennen, wenen, MHG, wenen, 
accustom (OHG. MHG. ge-wenen, G. ge-wohnen, 
accustom, OHG. inUwennan, MHG. entwenen, 
G. entwohnen, disaccustom, wean), = led. venja 
= Sw. vdnja = Dan. twnne = Goth, wanjan, ac- 
custom; connected with OHG. giwoua, MHG. 
gewona = led. vani = Sw. rana = Dan. vane, 
custom, from an adj. seen in OIIG. giwon, MIIG. 
gewon, G. ^gewohn (in ge wohnh eit,' Guntom), ge^ 
wohnt = Icel. vanr = Sw. van, vand = Dan. rant, 
accustomed; connected with wone^, wont, q. v.] 

1. To accustom (a child or youn^ animal) to 
nourishment or food other than its mother’s 
milk ; disaccustom to the mother’s breast : as, 
to wean a child. 

And the child grew, and was weaned. Gen. xxi. 8. 

For the widowes and Orphans, for the sucking and 
wained. Purchats, Pilgrimage, p. 198. 

2. To detach or alienate, as the affections, from 
any object of desire ; reconcile to the want or 
loss of something; disengage from any habit, 
former pursuit, or enjoyment ; as, to wean the 
heart from temporal enjoyments. 

Riper years will wean him from such toys. 

Marlowe, Edward 11., i. 4. 

1 will restore to thee 

The people’s hearts, and wean them from themselves. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 211. 

Could I, by any practice, avan the boy 

From one vain course of study he affects. 

B. Jmuon, Every Man In his Humour, J. 1. 

My Father would willingly have weaned me from my 
fondness of my too indulgent Grandmother, intending to 
have me placed at Eaton. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 21, 1632. 

Weaning brash. Bvebrash^. 

wean (wen), n. [< wean, r.] 1. An infant; a 
weanling. [Prov. Eng.] 

What gars this din of mirk and halefull hamie, 
Where euery weane is all betaint with bloud? 

Oreene, James IV., i. 3. 

2. A child; aboyor girl of tender age. [Scotch.] 
weanelt, weanellt (we'nel), n. [^ wean + dim. 
-eL] A weanling ; an animal newly weaned. 

A Lambe, or a Kidde, or a weanell wait. 

Speneer, Shep. Cal., September. 

weanling (wen'lmg), n. and a. [< wean + 
4t»^i.] I, n. A child or young animal newly 
weaned. 

^ As a weanling from the mother, I will bewail my woe 
fulstate. 

J, Caretm, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc.), II. 867. 
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n. a. Recently weaned. 

As killing as the canker to the rose. 

Or taint- worm to the weanling herds. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 46. 

weapon (wep'on), ». [< me. wepen, weppon, 
wapen, wopen, < AS. wtepen, wapn, a weapon, 
shield, sword, = OS. wdpan, sword. = OPries. 
w^in, wepen, wepn = D. wapen = MLG. LG. wa- 
pen = OHG. waffan, wafan, MHG. wappen, wa- 
fen, G. waffen, weapon (cf. G. wappen, scutch- 
eon, coat of anns, < D. or LG.), = Icel. vdpn = 
Sw. vapen = Dan. yaaben = Goth. pi. wepna, 
weapon.] 1 . Any instrument of offense ; any- 
thing used, or designed to be used, in attacking 
an enemy, as a sword, a dagger, a club, a rifle, 
or a cannon. 

Ector faght in the fild felle of his Eiimys. 

Polexenas, a pert Duke, that the priiise met. 

Ho dang to the detho with his derh^ wejt^nm. 

Deetruetwti of Troy (E. E. T. B.), 1. 7740. 

Before they durst 

Embrace, they were by several servants search’d, 

As doubting conceal'd weapone. 

Fletcher {and othern). Bloody Brother, i. 1. 

Hence — 2. Any object, particular, or instru- 
mentality that may be of service in a contest 
or struggle, or in resisting adverse circum- 
stances. whether for offense or defense ; any- 
thing tnat may figuratively be classed among 
arms. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 2 x. 4. 

All his mind is lient to holiness; . . . 

His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 8. 61. 

3. In cool., any part or organ of the body which 
is or may be used as a means of attack or de- 
fense, as horns, hoofs, claws, spurs, stings, 
spines, teeth, electric organs, etc. ; an arm or 
armature. =Byn. 1. Seearm^. 

weapont (wop'pn), v. t. [< ME. wepnien, wt^apon, 
ann with weapons, < AS. wdpnian = OFries. 
wepna = OHG. wdfenen (ef. G. ge-waffnet, he- 
waffnei, armed with weapons) = Icel. vdpnn = 
Sw. vdpna = Dan. vsehne, arm ; from the noun.] 
To arm with weapons. 

weaponed (wep'ond), a. [< ME. weppynd, 
wsepned, < AS. wmpned, pp. of icsppnian, arm with 
weapons : see weapon, i>.] Armed for offense ; 
furnished with offensive arms. 

Take xii of thl wyght semen 
Well weppiml be the! side. 

Robin Mood and tfte Monk (Ghild’s BalIndH, V. 2). 

Bo not afraid, though you do see me weaporid. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 260. 

They . . . appointed throe only, so weaponed, to ontor 
into tho lists. B. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 080). 

weaponless (wop'qn-lcs), a. [< ME. wcpenles, 

< AS. wwpenleas (*== D. wapenloos = MLG, wa- 
penlos = G. wajfenlos = Icel. vdpnlauss = Sw. 
vapcnlds = Dan. vaahcnlds), < wapen, wea])on, 
+ -leas = E. -fctf#.] Unarmed; having no 
weapon. 

Some High way Tlieef, o’ my conscience, that forgets be 
is weajmUess. Brotm, Jovial (-rew, iil. 

weaponryt (wep'qn-ri), n. [< weapon + -r// (see 
-cry).] WeapoiiK in general. [Rare.] 

weapon-salvet (wep'ou-sllv), n. A salve wl)ich 
was supposed to cure ’a won ml by being applied 
to tho weapon that made it. Acconilng to Sir 
Keiiolra Digby, the salve produces sympathy between tlio 
wound and tbe weapon; ho cites several instances to ]>rovo 
that*'a8tlie sworff is treutfid the wound Iniiioteci by it 
feels. Thus, If the instrument is kept wet, tl)e wound will 
feel cool ; If held to the lire, it will feel liot," etc. Tills 
superstition is referred to in the following linos: 

She has ta’en the broken lance, 

And >vashed it from the clotted gore, 

A mi salved the sxdinter o’er and o’er. 

Scott, L. of L. M., iii. 23. 

W6ftp011'Sinith (wej>'on-smith), 7i. One w)jo 
makes weapons of war ; an armorer. [Karo.] 

It is unavoidable that the first incchaiiics- heyornl the 
heroieal weapon-swUh on the one hand, and on the other 
the poor professors of such rude arts as the liomesti^ad can- 
not do without— . . . slioiild be those wlio Imve no laud. 

J. M, KeivUde, Saxons in England, ii. 7. 

wear^ (war), v. ; pret. wore, pp. worn, ppr. wear- 
ing. [< ME. weren, werien (pret. werede, pp. 
wired), < AS. werian (jirct. werode, pp. werod), 
wear, = OHG. werjan, werjen. clothe, = Iced. 
rerja, clothe, wrap, inclose, mount, also lay out, 
spend, = Goth, wasjan (pi. waeida), clothe (the 
Goth, form showing interchange of r and « ; see 
rhotacism), < -/ was, clothe, in L. vestis, cloth- 
ing, vestire, clothe, Gr. iaOf/c, clothing; see vest. 
The pret. wore (fonnerly also ware), with the 
pp. worn, is due to conformity with orig. strong 
preterits like bore < bear, swore < ewear, tore 

< tear, etc. (pp. bom, sworn, torn, etc.), the 
ME. pret. being weak, wered, mod. E. ^^weared.] 
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1. trans, 1. To carry or bear on the body aa 
a covering or an appendage for warmth, de- 
cency, ornament, or other use ; put or have on : 
as, to wear fine clothes ; to wear diamonds. 

“I were nonst worthy, wote God," quod Haukyn, “to were 
any clothes, 

Ne iioyther sherte ne shone saue for shame one, 

'To keure tny caroigne.” Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 881. 

Many wearing rapiers are afraid of guose-qiillls, aiul 
dare scarce come thither. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 869. 

Thy Muse is a hagler, and weaves cloathes vpon hest-be- 
tnist. Dekker, Humorous Poet (Works, ed. Pearson, 1. 246). 
On her head a caul of gold she ware. 

A Praise qf Mistress Byce (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 88). 
From that time forth he ICamite] never would wear a 
Crown. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. To use, affect, or be in the habit of using in 
one’s costume or adornment ; as, to wear green. 

She wears her trains very long, as the great ladies do in 
Europe. O. W. Holmes, Professor, vii. 

3. To consume by frequent or habitual use; 
deteriorate or waste by wear; use up; as, boota 
well worn. 

Continual Harvest toears the fruitful field. 

Congreve, tr. of Oviil’s Art of Love. 
But the object that most drew my attention, in the mys- 
terious package, was a certain affair of tine red clothe 
much worn ami faded. 

Uawthome, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 84. 

4. To waste or impair by rubbing or attrition ; 
lessen or diminish by continuous action upon ; 
consume ; waste ; destroy by degrees. 

When waterdrops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallow’d cities up. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 2. 104. 
The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel’s edge, whore wheels had %vom the place. 

Swift, Description of Morning. 

Hence — 5. To exhaust; weary; fatigue. 

Since you have made the days and nights as one, 

'Fo wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 1. 4. 
Tims were they plsgued, 

And worn with famine lung. Milton, P. L., x. 678. 

6. To cause or produce by constant percussion 
or attrition; form by continual rubbing; as, a 
constant current of water will wear a channel 
in stone. 

Much attrition Ims worn every sentence into a bullet. 

Emerson, English Traits, p. 118. 

7. To efface ; obliterate. 

Sort thy heart to patience ; 

These few days’ wonder will be quickly mwn. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., il. 4. 69. 

8. To have or exliibit an aiipearanco of ; bear; 
carry; exhibit; show. 

Ne/er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his iiiidono lord than mine eyes for you. 

SlMk., T. of A., Iv. 8. 488. 

I wore the Christiiin enusc upon my sword, 

Against ills eiieiiilcs. 

Beau, and FI., Cnptaiii, ii. 1. 
Tims botli with Lament ations fill’d tho Place, 

”J’ill Hollow seem’d to wear one common Face. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

Ami my wife wears her hciiedictory look whenever she 
turns tow aids these young people. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxxil. 

9. To disaccnstoin to one thing and accustom 
to another; bring gradually; lead; often with 
in ovinlo before the new thing or state. 

Trials wear ns info a liking of what possibly in tbe first 
essay displeased us. Loclrc. 

A man who has any relish for fine writing . . receives 

stronger impressions from tlie mastnly slioUes of a great 
Htitliur every time be peruses him ; besides that he natu- 
rally wears himself into the sanu' maniiei of stieaking and 
tldnking. Addison, Spectator, 499. 

10. JVrtttf., to bring (a voshoI) on another taek 
by turning her with lier head away from the 
wind; veer. Alnoware. 

At three bells in tho (list wati li the T)eath Hlilp had been 
wore to bring lier sturlamnl tacks alioard. 

H’. C. Hnsseil, Death Ship, xxxii. 

Ilf. To lay out; expend; spend; w'asle; squan- 
der. Compare ware^. 

I sayo thare leueings nr weill waird. 

Lauder, Dew tie of Kyngls (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 880. 
I haueteareii all mymony in cowhides at Coleshlll Mar- 

Heywood, I Edw. IV. (Works, ed, Pearson, 1874, 1. 43). 
To wear away, to impair, diminish, or destroy by grad- 
ual attrition or linpeiTeptihle action. 

Time and patience u^arawav pain and grief. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 531. 
To wear off, to rc*move or diminish by attrition or use : 
ns, to urar off the stiffness of new shoes.— TO wear one’B 
heart upon one's sleeve. Bee heart. To wear out. 
(a) To wear till useless ; render useless bv wearing or 
using : as, to u)ear out a coat or a book. (6) To waste or 
destroy by degrees ; consume tediously : as, to wear out 
life in idle projects. 
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Wear out tliy yootli witli ihiipeleM idleness. 

G. ofV.,i. l.a 

Tears, sighs, and groans you shall wear out your days 
witli. Fletcher^ Wife for a Month, v. S, 

Hence ~(c) To obliterate ; efface. 

Men that are bred in blood have no way left 'etu, 

No bath, no purge, no time to wear it out 
Or wash it off, but penitence and prayer. 

Jieau. and FL, Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 
Who liuve almost worn out all the impressions of the 
work of the Law written in their hearts. 

StUling/Uet, Sermons, I. ii. 
(d) To harass ; tire completely ; fatigue ; exhaust ; waste 
or consume the strength of. 

Stunn'd and worn out with endless Chat. 

Prior ^ Alma, iii. 

“ Here," said I to an old soldier with one hand, who 
had been campaign’d, and worn out to death in the ser- 
vice, ** here ’s a couple of sous for thee." 

Stemet Sentimental .loiirney, Montriul. 

To wear the breechee. See breeeheu. To wear the 
willow. See willow^, 1.— To Wear yellow hoae or 
etOOki&get. See yeUow. 

II, intrana. If. Tobe in ftishion; bo in com- 
mon or recojfnized uho. 

Like the brooch and the tooth-pick, which war not now. 

iituik., All's Well, 1. 1. 172. 

2t. To become fit or Huitablo by uho ; become 
acouBtorned. [Rare.] 

liOt still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him ; 

So sways siie levid in lier Imsltand’s heart. 

Sh(ik., T. N., 11. 4. ;n. 

8. To lant or bold out in course of use or the 
lapse of tim(» : pfoiiorally with well or ilL 
Tlie flattery with which ho began, in telling me how well 
I loortr, was not iilsagreeahlu. SteMSf Tatlcr, No. 208. 

4. To uiidor#»o gradual impairment or diminu- 
tion through use, attritioTi, or lapse of time; 
waste or diminish gradually; become obliter- 
ated: often with away, off, or out. 

Thou wilt surely umr away. Kx. xvlli. 18. 

Thoiigli marble itvar with raining. 

Shak., Lucrecc, 1. 500. 

Tile Butfering plough-share or the flint may wear. 

B. Jomon^ Poetaster, i. 1. 
Love, like some Stains, will wear out of it self. 

Etherege, She Would if She Could, v. 1 
If pa<*8ion causes a present terror, yet it scum wars off. 

Locke. 

Tiiey showed him all manner of furniture which their 
Lord had )truvided for pilgrims, as sword, shield, holriiot, 
breast-plate, all-iirayer, and shoes that would not wear out. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i. 

6. To pass or be spent ; become gradually cou- 
sumed or exhausted. 

Away, 1 say ; time wears. Shak., M. W, of W,, v. 1. 8. 
Tilt' tbiy tvears ; 

And those that have been offering early prayers 
Are now retiring homeward. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Tlietidoret, Iv. 1. 
The day wears away ; If you tliliik good, let us prepare 
to be going. Banyan, Pilgrim's Progrt'ss, 11. 

6. To move or advance slowly ; make gradual 
progress : as, the winter wore on. 

Never morning uore 
To evening but some lieart did break. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, vl. 
As time toon* on and tlic ofllees were filled, the throng of 
eager aspirants diminished and fudeii away. 

The Century, XLI. 8.S. 

7. To become; grow. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
The Spaniards began to ware weary, for winter drew on. 

Berners. 

8. Naut.f to cotno round with the head away 
from the wind : said of a ship. 

The helm was hanl up, the after yarils shftking, ond the 
ship in the act of n*eartng. 

B. il. Jj'ana, Jr., Before the Mast, ]). 872. 
To wear on or upont, to have on ; wear. 

Therfore I made my vlMltaeiouiis, . , . 

And leered upon my gave scarlet gyU’s. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Batli's Tale, 1. 550. 

'Wear^ (war), w. [< wear\ r.] 1. The act of 

wearing or using, or4;he state of being worn or 
used, as garments, ornaments, etc. ; use: as, a 
garment not for every-day wear. 

They have a great iiinnufaeture of coiwse woollen cloth 
in and about Sulonica, which is exported to all parts of 
Turky for the iivar of oomiiion people. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 151. 
He bad transferred all the contents of his every-day 
pockets to those actually in toenr, 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 0. 
2. Stuff or material for articles of wear ; ma- 
terial for garments, etc. 

For. What 's in that park tliere? 

First Sold. I'is English cloth. 

For. Tliul *s a go«id u>ear Indeed. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of klalta, ii. 1. 
8. An article or articles worn, or intended or 
fit to be worn ; style of dress, adornment, or 
the like ; hence, fashion ; vogue. 
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Pom, I hope, sir, your good worship will be my befl. 

lAwio. No, indeed, will X not Pompey; it is not the 
wear, Shak., U, tor EL., UL 2. 7& 

Dispatebetb his lacquey to tlie chamber early to know 
what lier colours are for the day, with purpose to apply 
bis toear that day accordingly. 

B, Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 

I'he general wear for all sorto of pecmle is a small Tur- 
ban. Bampier, Voyages, II. i. 129. 

4. Use ; usage received in coui'se of being worn 
or used ; the impairment or diminution in bulk, 
value, efficiency, etc,, which results from use, 
friction, time, or the like. 

lliis rag of scarlet cloth — for time, and wear, and a sac- 
rilegious moth had reduced it to little other than a rag- 
on careful examination, assumed the shape of a letter. 

Hawtlwme, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 85. 

A fibre capable of such strain and toear as that is used 
only in the making of heroic natures. Lowell, Garfield. 

He might have scon the wear 
Of thirty summeia. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 111. 886. 

Wear and tear, the loss by wearing ; the waste, diminu- 
tion, decay, or injury which anything sustains by ordinary 
1180 : as, the wear and tear of machinery ; the tvear and 
tear of furniture. 

wear^t (wer), v, t, [< ME. weren, werien, weo~ 
rien (pret. weredc), < AS. weriauj guard, defend, 
protect, = OS. werian, hinder, = OHG. werjan, 
weren, hinder, obstruct, protect, defend, MHG. 
wern, wergeu, G. wehren, guard, protect, = Icel. 
verja == Bw. vdrja = Dan. raerge, defend, = Goth. 
warjan, guard, protect ; from the root of warc^, 
wary^, and so ult. connected with wardX and 
guard,'] 1. To guard; watch, as a gate, etc., 
so that it is not entered ; defend. 

Fadir, that may do no dere 
Goddis oomaiiiidemcnt to fullfyll; 

For fra all wathes he will vs were, 

Whar-8o we wende to wirko hla wille. 

York Plays, p. 61. 

I set him wear the fore-door wl' the spelr while I kept 
the back-door wi* the lance. 

Border Minstrelsy, i. 208. (Jamiesm.) 

2, To ward off; jirovent from approaching or 
entering : as, to wear the wolf from the sheep. 
— 3. To conduct or guide with care or caution, 
as into a fold or place of safety. [Scotch.] 

Will ye gne to the cwe-huchts, Marion, 

And wear in the sheep wi’ me? 

Old Sung, in Bamsay's Tea-Table Miscellany. 

'Wear^, W . See wd r, 

‘Wearaole (wSr'a-bl), a. and n. [< wear^ + ahlc.] 
L «. Capable of being worn; fit for wear, as a 
garment or a textile fabric. 

Kospecting the her<*after of the wearable fabrics, the 
furniture, and the wails, we cun assert thus much, tliut 
they arc all In process of deiiay. 

U. Spencer, First Principles, § 0.8. 

II. n. A garment; a piece of wearing-ap- 
parel. 

The Celt . . . moved off with Mrs. Dutton’s wearables, 
and deposited the trunk containlttg them safely in the 
boat. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lolhinn, xli. 

Let a woman ask me to give her an edible or a wear- 
able ; . . . I cun, at least, iiiiderstand the demand. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxlil. 

weare (wer), n, [A spelling of wear'^, iccir.] 
In her,, a bearing represetiting a screen or 
fence made of wattloa twigs, or the like, and 
upright stakes. It is generally represented in 
fesso. 

wearer (war'(*r), n. [< wear^ + -eri.] 1. One 
wlio wears, boars, or carries on the body, or as 
an appendage to the body: as, the wearer of a 
cloak, a sword, or a crown. 

By Jupiter, 

Wore I the wearer of Antonius’ heard, 

I would not shave ’t to-day. 

5^ioHr., A. and C., il. 2. 7. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, wiUi their wearers toss'd 

And flutter’d into raji^ Milton, P. L., iii. 490. 

2. That which wears, wastes, or consumes . as, 
the waves are the patient wearers of the rocks. 

weariable (w§r'i-a-bl), a, [< weary^ + -«&fo.] 
Canable of becoming wearied or fatigued. 
ieny Her, [Rare,] 

wearied (wer'id), ji, a. Tired ; fatigued ; ex- 
hausted with exertion. 

The Samoeds know these vnknowne deserts, and can 
toll where the niosse groweth wherewith they refreah 
their wearied Deere. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 484. 

wearifol ( w§r'i-ffil), a, [< weary"^ -f -/»/. ] An 
un necessary extension of weary '^ ; perhaps sug- 
gested b^ fcenmowc. J Full of weariness ; caus- 
ing weariness ; wearisotni; tiresome; tedious. 
[Rare.] 

I was roadtng Pdexandro;** the weaiifulleet of liooks, 
1 think : and 1 heard nothing but the rata and Uie mice. 

A, E, Bam, Friend Olivia, il. 


maxiftlllir (wSr'i'^aW), odp. in * wWitnt 

manner; wearisomely. [Bare.] 

The long night passed slowly and weartfuUu. 

W, Black, In Far Loohaber, xxiU. 

weariless (wer'i-les), a. [< weary •¥ •-leas,’] In- 
cessant; unwearying; unwearied: as, wearUesa 
wings. Hogg, [Bare.] 

Beaten and packed 
With the flashing flails of weariless seas. 

Lowell, Appledore, iii. 

wearily (wer'i-li), adv. In a weary manner; 
like one fatigued. 

You look wearily. Shak., Tempest, ill. 1. 82. 

weariness (wer'i-nes), n. [< ME. werynea, weri- 
neaae, weryneaac, weriniaae, < AS. werignea, wSri- 
nesy weariness, < werig, weary: see weary and 
-ness.] 1. The state of being weary or tired; 
that lassitude or exhaustion of strength which 
is induced by labor, or lack of sleep or rest; fa- 
tigue. 

After his hiintcng and his hesynesse, 
ffor his travell and his grote weryne^ 

He felle a slepe. Qenerydes (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 160. 

We come to n ceriayne stono vi>on ye which onr hlossyd 
Lady was wont to rest her tverynes whan she most deuout- 
ly visy ted these holy placefs] after ye ascension of or Lord. 

Sir Ji. Guylforde, Pylgrymago, ji. 88. 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds tlie down pillow hard. 

Shak., Cymheline, til. 6. 38. 

With weariness and wine oppress’d. 

Dryden, tr. of Dvld’s Metamorph., xii. 768. 

2. Mental depression proceeding from monot- 
onous continuance ; tedium ; ennui ; languor. 

Till one ccuild yield for weariness. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

8. A feeling of dissatisfaction or vexation 
with something or with its continuance. 

A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the Bame thing so 
oft over and over. Bacon, Death (ed. 1887). 

The Thirteenth King was Osred, whoso Wife Cuthurga, 
out of a loathing Weariness of Wedlock, sued out a Di- 
vorce from her Husband, and built a Nunnery at Win- 
burn in Dorsetshire, whore in a Keligious Habit she ended 
her life. Baker, Chronicles, p. 6. 

-Byn. 1. Lassitude, etc. Heo fatigue. 

wearing ( wSr'ing), n. [< ME. werung, weriunge ; 
verbal n. of wcar^, v.] 1. The act of one who 
wears. — 2. That which one wears; clothes; gar- 
ments. 

Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu. 

Shak, Othello, iv. 8. 16. 

3. The act of wearing away or passing. 

Now again in a half-month's wearing goes 8ifp*ld into the 
wild. William Morris, Sigurd, i. 

wearing (war'ing), p, a. Wasting; consuming; 
exhausting; tiring; as, wearing suspense or 
grief. 

wearing-apparel (war'ing-a-par^el), w. Gar- 
ments worn, or made for wearing; dress in 
general. 

wear-iron (war'i^6rn), n, A friction-guard, 
consisting of a plate of iron or steel, set on the 
surface or edge of a softer material to pre- 
vent abrasion, as on the edge of the body of a 
wagon, to prevent the forward wheels from 
wearing, grinding, or scraping the body in 
turning. Also wear-plate. 

wearisnt (wer'ish), a, [Also weeriah, weriah, 
wariah; origin uncertain ; some confusion with 
woary'^y and perhaps with watoriah, appears to 
exist.] 1. Insipid; tasteless; weak; washy. 

Werysshe, as incate is that is iiat well tastye — ... mal 
sauor^. Palsgrave, p. 828. 

As tmrishe and as vnsauery as beetes. 

Udall, tr. uf Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 118. {Davies.) 

2. Withered; wizen; shrunk. 

A wretched wearish elfe. Speneer, F. Q., IV. v. 84. 

A wearish hand, 

A bloodless lip. Ford, Love's flacriflee, v. 1. 

A little, wearish old man, very melancholy by nature. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 2. 

wearislmessf, n. insipidity. Udall, {Davies,) 

wearisome (wer'i-sum), a, [< wearyf + -some,] 
Causing weariness; tiresome; tedious; irk- 
some; monotonous: as, a wearisome march; a 
wearisome day^s work. 

Alas, the way is wearisome and long ! 

Shak., T. G. of V., 11. 7. K 

God had delivered their souls of the wearisome burdens 
of sin and vanity. Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, ii. 

Few portions of Spanish literature show anything more 
stiff and weariimme than the long declamations and dis- 
cussions in this dull fiction. Ticknor, Span. lit, III. 88. 
sByn. Wearisotne, Fatiguing, Tiresome, Tedious, Irk- 
some, prolix, humdrum, prosy, dull. Wearisome and fa- 
tiguing are essentially the same in meaning and strang^; 
they are equally appropriate whether the person aetaor la 
acted upon: as,theoldman was so deaf that it waa equally 



WMtiiom <or to ipeak and to be epokon to. 
Shtrifome !■ inore inten need wnere one li eoted upon; in 
•ttengthltistheaftineMtMafifoiNe. Tediou* la etromr 
than i 06 Wri§om 6 , and angsesti the need of constant effm 
of the will to do or to endure ; the weariness may be 
physical or mental: as, a tediotu task; a tsdious head- 
ache ; t§diou$ garrulity. Tedioui suggests commonly that 
one is acted upon ; irksome suggests that one acts or is 
called upon to act, and implies also a peculiar reluc- 
tance. In Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 56, is an example of 
the rarer use of irksome to express a wearied shriiiking 
from being acted upon : “ How irksome is this music to 
my heart 1^ Bee fatigue, n,, and Hrei, v. t 

"Wearisomely (w^r'i^suin-li), adv, in a weari- 
some manner; tediously; so as to cause weari- 
ness. 

Pone’s epigrammatic cast of thought led him to spend 
his skill on bringing to a nicer adjustment the balance of 
the couplet, in which he succeeded only too loearisomely 
well. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., 1. 166. 

"wearisomeness (w^r'i-sum-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being wearisome ; tiresomeness ; 
tediousness: as, the wearisommess of waiting 
long and anxiously. 

That the wearisomnesse of the Sea may bee refreshed 
in this pleasing part of the Couiitrie. 

Quoted in Capt John Smith’s Works, II. 6. 

Ciontinual plodding and wearisomeness. 

Milton, Tetrachordon. 

It would be difficult to realize the wearisomeness which 
reigned In^lpjjt^oiiclaye djiring so protracted a period. 


J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglesaiit, xxx. 

"wear-plate (war 'plat), w. Same as uwar^ron. 
•weai^l (wer'i), a, [< ME. wery, weriy < AS. 
werig =: OS. worig (in comp.), weary, = OHG. 
waragy wuaragy drunken. Cf. AS. worian, wan- 
der, travel, roll, < ^toOr, prob. a moor or wet 
place (> ME. wor: ^^wery so water in wore^^ ‘dull 
as water in pool^, in comp. worJiana, a moor- 
cock; cf. AS. woHy also wasy mire, wet, ooze: 
Bee wa8e*<^y wooaoy oose."] 1. Tired; exhausted 
by toil or exertion ; having the endurance or 
patience worn out by continuous striving. 

There nere is the place where that oure Lord rested 
him, wlmn lie was wery for beiyngo of the Crus. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 80. 

Rstem tewysday to Siiza to Diner, and the I rest me ; 
for I was were, and my hors also, ffor the grctt ]a1>or that 
J had the same mornyiig in passing over the cvyll and 
^evows mounte Senes. 

Torkington, Diarle of Eng. Travell, p. 3. 

Let us not be weary in well doing. Oal. vl. 9. 

When they will they work, and sleep when they arc 
weary. Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 

I see you are weary, and therefore I will presently wait 
•on you to your chamber. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, li. 286. 
The stag-hounds, weary with the chase. 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor. 

^ott, L. of L. M., i. 2. 

2. Impatient of or discontented with the con- 
tinuance of something painful, exacting, irk- 
some, or distasteful, and willing to be done 
with it ; having ceasea to feel pleasure (in some- 
thing). 

In the exercise and study of the mind they lie never 
weary. Sir 2\ More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), li. 7, 
Weary of the world, away she hies. 

And yokes her silver doves. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1189. 
I think she is weary of your tyranny. 

And therefore gone. Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 1. 

He is weary of the old wooden houses, the mud and dust, 
the dead level of site and sentiment, the chill east wind, 
and the chillest of social atmospheres. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 11. 

3. Causing fatig^ue; tiresome; irksome: as, a 
weary journey; a weary life. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Shak.y Hamlet, i. 2. 183. 
Their dusty palfreys and array 
Showed they had marched a weary way. 

Scott, Marmion, 1. 8. 

Most tseary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 

4 . Feeble; sickly; puny. Forhy; Jamieson, 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.]® 
some. See vmaryi, v. 


«ByXL Disgusted, weari- 


wearyi (wer'i), v . ; pret. and pp. wearied, ppr. 
wearying, [< ME. werien, < AS. werigean, ge- 
wSrigean, weary, fatigue, < werig, weary: see 
weary\ a.] I. transr, 1. To make weary; re- 
duce or exhaust the physical strength or endur- 
ance of; fatigue; tire: as, to weary oue^e self 
with striving. 

' The people shall weary themselves for very vanity. 

Hab. ii. 18. 

They in the practice of their religion wearied chiefly 
their knees and hands, we especially our ears and tongues. 

Booker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 

2. To exhaust the endurance, patience, or re- 
aistanee of, as by persistence or importunity. 
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1 stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Shak., 2 An, IV,, lv.6.04. 
1 have even wearied heaven with prayers. 

Ford, ’11s Pity, 1. 8. 

Watchful I’ll guard thee, and with Midnight Pray’r 
Weary the Gods to keep thee in their Care. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

To weary out. (a) To exhaust or subdue by something 
fatiguing or irksome. 


Like an Egyptian Tyrant, some 
Tliou weariest out in building but a Tomb. 

Cowley, Tlie Mistress, Thraldom. 


She surceased not day nor night. 

To storm mo over-watch’d and yrearied out. 

8. A., 1. 406. 

(6) To pass wearily. tE«are.l 

^ The land of Italy : 

There wll I waile, and weary out my daves in wo. 

The Merchant's Daughter (ChiUVs Ballads, IV. 829). 
= B j yn . L Fatigue, Jade, etc. See ftVai. 

n. inirans, 1. To become weary, tired, or 
fatigued. 

She was nae ten miles frae the town, 

When she began to urnry. 

Lizas JiaUlie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 74). 


2. To become impatient or surfeited, as with 
the continuance of something that is monoto- 
nous, irksome, or distasteful. 


Sing the simple passage o’er and o'er 
For all an April morning, till the car 
Wearies to hear it 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


3. To long; languish: with /or before the ob- 
ject. 

The pair took home schoolboy meals in paper-bags, suh- 
aisting upon buns and canned meats, and wearying for the 
taste of a hot broiled steak. The Century, XXX Vil. 776. 


weary2 (wer'i), n, [< ^weary^, v., var. of warip, 
curse: see was'y^.'\ A curse: used now only 
in the phrases Weary fa* ymi! Weary on you ! 
and the like. Scott. [Scotch.] 
weasand (we'zand), n, [Also wvazand, and for- 
merly wesand, ‘wezand. also dial. wez::€n, wizen, 
wizzen, and woseu; < ME. wesand, wesande, wag- 
sande, wesaunt, < AS. wmend, also wdsvmi (> fc. 
dial, wosen) = OFries. wdsende, wdsande, wea- 
sand, windpipe, = OHO. weisunt, MHO. weisanf 
(E. Miiller), weasand ; cf. O. dial. (Bav.) waisel, 
waael, wasting, the gullet of ruminating animals. 
The word (AS. wdsend) has the form of a present 
participle, and some have attempted to connect 
it with wheeze; this involves tlie assumption 
that the rare AS. verb hwesan (pret. hwe6s), 
wheeze, = Icel. hvseaa, hiss, s= Dan. hvmsc, hiss, 
wheeze (not found in OHO., etc.), gave rise to 
a noun **hwesend. varying to ^^hwivst nd, *hwd- 
send, meaning ‘the wheezing thing, ^ that this 
name was applied to all windpipes (most of 
which never wheeze), and that subsequently 
the initial consonant in hw- fell away, a phe- 
nomenon wholly unknown in other AS. words 
in hw-, and not recognized even in mod. English 
except in dialectal use.] The windpipe; the 
pipe or tube through which air passes to and 
from the lungs in respiration ; the trachea. See 
trachea^ and larynx: 

Should I hnve tiHiuod him? Nay, they should as soon 
have this weasand of mine. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 


Had his wesand bene a little widder. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 


the family Mustelidse, related to the stoat or 
ermine, ferret, and polecat of the same genus, 
and less intimately to the marten or sable of 
the genus Mustela of the same family. The 
species to which the name is most frequently or especially 
applied is P. vulgaris, the common weasel of Europe and 
of most of the cold and temperate parts of the northern 
hemisphere, distinguished by the comparative length and 
extreme slenderness of the l>udy, and very small size, 
being only some 0 or 8 inches long, with a tail of 2 inches in 
length, or less : the color is raddlsh-brown above, and 
white below ; the tail is of the same color as the body, and 
not tipjped with black. In northerly regions it turns white 
in winter, like the ermine. It feeds on rats, mice, moles, 
shrews, small birds and their eggs, and insects; and, 
though itself claased as vermin by gninekeer)er8,it is often 
serviceable as a destroyer of vermin in ricks, bams, and 
granaries, its small size and lithe, siiiuouH body enabling 
it to penetrate almost everywhere. Its cunning and 
wariness are proverbial in the expression to catch a usa- 
sel asleep— that is, to do an extremely difficult thing by 
strategy, finesse, or unexpected action. Other species of 
Putoriwt, properly called weasels, inhabit most parts of 
the world, and the name has loosely attached to various 
animals of different families, some of which applications 
ore noted in phrases below. 

Fair was this yonge wyf, and thorwithal 
As any wezele hir body gent and smal. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 48. 

A loesel tame have sum men ther that crepe, 

Hem forto take. 

Palladius, Husbondrfe (E. E. T. S.), p. IOOl 

I can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs. Shak,, As you Like It, ii. 6. 18. 

2t. The weasel-coot. — 3. A lean, mean, sneak- 
iiig, greedy fellow. 

The weasel Scot 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs. 

Shak,, Hen. V., I 2. ITU 

Four-toed WOaBelt. the African scnlk or surioate, a 
viverrine, formerly Jthyzsena tetradactyla. See cut under 
suricafe.— Malacoa weaioL Same us rasse^. Sec cut 
under Mexican weasol. Same as kinktdou 

(which see, with cut).— Pouohod WOasoL See pouched, 
and cut under Phasoogale. 

weasel-cat (we'zl-kat), n. The linsang, Priono- 
don gracilis. See cut under delundung, 
weasel-coot (we'zl-kdt), n. The so-called red- 
headed smew. Tills is the female or young male of 
Mergellus alhellus (the adult male of which is figured un- 
der smew). The implicat ion of the term weasel appears to 
be the musteline or foxy color of the head. An old name 
of this or a similar merganser was Mergus mustelinus, 
and one used by Sir T. Browne was Mustela variegata. 
Iho same adjective with the same meaning occurs in Tur- 
due mustelinus, the present name of the wood-thrush of 
the United States, and in several other specific designa- 
tions of animals, as in Lepilemur mustelinus, the weasel- 
lemur. Compare umser. 

weasel-duds: (wo'zl-dnk), n. Same as weasel- 
coot, 

weasel-faced (we'zl-fast), a. Having a thin, 
shaq) face like a weaseVs. Steele, 
weasel-flsh (we'zl-flsh), n. The three-bearded 
rockling, or whistle-fish. See whistle-fish, 
weasel-lemur (we'zl-le^'m^r), n. A small le- 
mur, IjCpilemur mustelinus, 
weasellmgt, W. [Also tokazelUng; < weasel + 
liug ^ .] A kind of rockling, probably the five- 
bearded, Motella mustela. 
weaselmongert (we'zl-mimg^'g^r), n. A rat- 
catcher; one who hunts rats, etc., with wea- 
sels. 

This weaselmonger, who is no better than a cat in a 
house, fir a ferret in a cony gat rrabblt-bnrmwl. 

Peele, Speeches to Queen Elizabeth at Theobalds, il. 


Give me a razor there, that I may scrape Ills weesand, 
that the bristles may not hinder me when 1 come to cut it. 

Dryden, The Mock Astrologer, V. i. 

You may have a pot of porter, or two— but neither wine 
nor spirits shall wet your wizen this night. Tickler. 

Nodes Anibrosianse, Fob., 1832. 

wease-allan (wez'aFan), n. Bee wccse-allen. 
weasel ( we'zl), n, [Formerly also weazel, wee- 
sel; < ME. wesel, wesele, wesile, wezele, < AH. 
wcsle = D. wesel, wezcl (dim. wesolke, wezeltjc) 
= OHG. wisala, MHO. wisel, wisele, G. wiesvl 
= Icel. visla (in comp, hreysi-visla) = Hw. vea- 
la, vdssla = Dan. vessel, a weasol; origin un- 
certain.] 1. A small carnivorous digitigrade 
mararoal of the restricted genus Putorius, of 
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weasel-snout (we'zl- snout), n. The yellow 
dead-nettle, Lamium Galeohdolon: so called 
from the shape of the corolla. Hoe Galeohdolon, 
weasel-spider ( we'zl-H}>!‘'d(^r), n. A book-name 
of any arachnidan of the family Galeodidw, See 
cut under Solpuqida. 

weaser (we'z6r), n. [Cf. wcasel-eoot.'] The 
American merganser or sheldrake, Mergus 
americanus, J. P. Giravd, 1H44; G. Drumhull, 
1888. Also wheascr and tweezer. [Long Isl- 
and.] 

weasinesst (we'zi-nes), w. The state or con- 
dition of being wensy. Joyc. 
weasyf (we'zi), a. [Appar. for **weesy, a dial, 
var. of woosy, an earlMT form of oozy (like 
weese, woosc,' for ooze).} Gluttonous; sensual. 
Joyc. 

weather (weTH'er), W. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also wether; with alteration of orig. d to th (as 
also m father, mother, prob. under Bcand. influ- 
ence; cf. Icel. vedhr), < ME. weder, wedir, < AB. 
weder, weather, wind, = OB. wedar, weder = 
OFries. weder = 1>. weder, conlractod weer = 
OHG. weiar, MHG. weter, G. wetter (ef. also G. 
ge-witter, a storm) = Icel. vedhr = fiw. vdder, 
wind, air, weather, = Dan. veir, weather, wind, 
air (not found in Goth. ). Cf. OBulg. vedro, good 
weather, vedrH, bright, clear; cf. also OBulg. 
Hetru, air, wind ; akin to wind, from the root of 


weather 

Ootb. watarif Skt. ■/ vdy blow : see ir/ndfS.] I, n. 
If. Wind; storm; tempest. 

Now welcome somer, with thy suntio aofte, 
ThathaMt this wintres wedre$ overshake. 

Chaucevt rarliament of fowls, 1. 685. 
Aye the wynde was in the saylc, 

Over fomes they Met withowtyn faylo, 

The imthur then forth gan swepe. 

Le Bom Florence (Ritson’s Metr. Rom., 111.). 
What gusts of weather from that gathering cloud 
My thoughts presage I Dryden, ifi^neid, v. 1». 

2t. Cold and wet. 

Beynge this hysshop with his company syttyng in the 
weder, desy red liym to his howse. Faoyan, Chron., Ix.xxiii. 
And, if two Boots keep out the Weather^ 

Wliat need you have two Hides of Leather? 

Prior, Alina, iil. 

3f. Alif fht rain ; a shower. Wydtfy Dent, xxxi i . 
2. — 4. The state of the air or atmosphere with 
respect to its cloudiness, humidity, motions, 
pressure, temperature, electrical condition, or 
any other meteorological phenomena; the at- 
mospheric conditions prevailing at any moment 
over any region of the earth : us, warm or cold 
weather; wet or dry wvaihvr; calm or stormy 
weather; fair or foul weather; cloudy or hazy 
weather. The invoHtigation of the viiriuiis causes which 
cletonnine the state of the atninsphcrc and prtKluce the 
changes which are hicussantly taking place in its cotidi* 
tlon forms the subject of meteorology. The average con- 
dition of the weather for a considerable period constitutes 
climate, and the statistical compilation of meteorological 
observations forms the basis of climatology. 

Men may see the Wallos when it la f ayr Wedre. and deer. 

MandeoiUe, Travels, p. 101. 
A ! lordc, M’hnt the wedir is cnlde I 
The felloat freeso that euore I felyd. 

York Playt, p. 114. 

They . . . wnide ride in the cole of the moniynge that 
was feire and stille and asofte u>eder, and thei were yonge 
and tender to suffre gretu trauayle. 

Merlin (E. E.T. S.),H. 191. 

Gentlewomen, the vteather'e hot; whither walk yon? 

B. Jonnon, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 

Horrible weather again tO'day, snowing and mining all 
day. Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Sydney Sniitli. 

5. Specifloally, in weather-maps and -reports, 
the condition of the sk.y as to cloudiness and 
the occurrence of precipitation.— 6. Change of 
the state of the atmosphere; meteorological 
change; hence, figuratively, vicissitude; change 
of fortune or condition. 

It is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle . . . not 
in decay ; bow much more to behold an Hnoient noble fam- 
ily which hath stood against the waves and weathere of 
time ! Bacon, N obility . 

But my Substantial Love 
Of a more Ann and perfect Nature is ; 

No Weathere can it move. 

Cotvley, The Misti'ess, Coldness. 

7. The inclination or obliquity of the sails of a 
windmill to the plane of revolution. —Angle of 
weather. See ani?^<s:».-oierk of the weather. Sec 
eUrk.^ Merry weathert. See merryi .—Soft weather. 
(a) A thaw. JNew Eiig.T (6) An enervating atmosphere. 
—To make fair weathert, to cunciliato or ttatter, as by 
fair words and shows of friendship. 

I must ^nake.fair weather yet awhile, 

Till Henry be inure weak and I mure strong. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 80. 
To make good or bad weather (naut). see makei.^ 
Under the weather, indisposed; ill; ailing: a condition 
caused or inAuenced by the state of the weatner. [Colloq.] 

Since I went to Washington, and until within ten days, 
1 have lieen quite under the weather, and 1 have had to 
neglect everything. S. Bowlee, in Merriam, II. 49. 

Weather Bureau, a bureau of the Department of Agri- 
oulturn, having charge of the forecasting of weather, the 
issue of storm-warnings, tlie display of weather- and Aoud- 
signals, the gaging and reporting of rivers, the inalti- 
tenaiioo of sea-coast telegraph-lines, the roUectloii and 
transmission of marine intelligence for tlio heiicAt of com- 
merce and navigation, the taking of meteorological ob- 
servations for establishing the climatic conditions of the 
United States, and the distribution of nieteDrological in- 
formation. From 1871 to 1891 these duties were performed 
by the signal service of tile army, which during that period 
was impiilarly called the Weather Bureau. - Weather- 
Sign^. See 

jH. rt. Naut,, toward the wind; windward; 
opposed to lee: as, weather bow ; weather beam ; 
weather rigging. -Weather anchor, the anchor, ly- 
Ing to windward, by which a ship rides when moored.— • 
Weather helm, quarter, tide. See the nouns, 
weather (woTir^r), v, [< ME. wederen, < AS. 
wederian, wvdriau, expose to the air, indicate the 
weather; cf. AS. teearian s= 8w. vddra, expose 
to the air, air, sreiit, smell, snuff the air, = Dan. 
rc/rc, air, scent ; from the noun.] I, traus. 1. 
To air; expose to the air; dry or otherwise af- 
fect by exposure to the open air. [Kare.] 

1 fear me this land is not yet ripe to be ploughed ; for, 
as the saying Is, it lacketh we-atheriny. 

Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
And then he pearclieth on some braunch thereby. 

To weather him, and his moyst wings to dry. 

^ Spenmr, Mulopotmos, 1. 184. 
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All barleys that have been weathered in the Aeld, or 
have got mow-burut or musty in the stack, should be 
rigidly rejected. Ure, Diet., HI. 186. 

Hawks are weathered by being placed unhooded in the 
open air. This term is applied to passage hawks which 
are not siiAlciently reclaimed to he left out by themselves 
unhnoded on blocks— they are weathered by being put 
out for an hour or two under the falconer’s eye. 

JSneye. Bnt.,lX. 7. 

2. To affect injuriously by the action of wea- 
tlier; in geol., to discolor or disintegrate: as, 
the atmospheric agencies that weather rocks. 
— 3. In tiUi-manuf.j to expose (the clay) to a hot 
Him or to frost, in order to open the pores and 
Heiiarate the particles, that it may readily ab- 
sorb water and be easily worked. — 4. To slope 
(a surface), that it may shed water. — 6. Naut, : 
{a) To sail to windward of: as, to weather a 
point or cape. 

We weathered Pulo Pare on the 29th, and stood in for 
the main. Cook, First Voyage, iii. 13. 

(/>) To bear up against and come safely through: 
said of a ship in a storm, as also of a mariner; 
hence, used in the same sense with reference 
to storms on land. 

Here 's to the pilot that weathered the storm. Canning. 
Among these hills, from Arst to last, 

We've weathered many a furious blast. 

Wordeworth, The Waggoner, 11. 

1 weathered some weary snow-storms. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 275. 
To sell the boat — and yet he loved her well ; 

How many a rough sea had he weather'd in her I 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

6. Figuratively, to bear up against and over- 
come, as trouble or danger; come out of, as a 
trial, without permanent damage or loss. 

You will weather the difficulties yet. F. W. Boherteon. 

The vitality and self-direction of the semi Greek mu- 
nicipalities of the East in large measure u>eathered Roman 
rule, as did also the Greek speech and partially Hellen- 
ized life of Asia, Syria, and Egypt. IF. IFuson, State, f 143. 

To weather a point, to gain an advantage or accomnlish 
a purpose against opposition.— To weather OUt, to hold 
out against to the end. 

When we have pass’d these gloomy hours, 

And weather'd out the storm that beats upon us. 

Addieon, Cato, iii. 2. 

n. intram, 1. To suffer a change, such as 
discoloration or more or less complete disinte- 
gration, in consequence of exposure to the wea- 
ther or atmosphere. See weathering, 2. 

The lowest bed Is a sandstone with ferruginous veins ; 
it weathere Into an extraordinary honey-combed mass. 

Darwin, GeoL Observations, 11. 426. 

The granite commenced to ueather, and we-atheredmer- 
rily oil in spite of all technical and scicntiAc commis- 
sions, Science, VII. 76. 

2. To resist or bear exposure to the weather. 

For outside work, boiled oil is used, hocanse it weathere 
better than raw oil. Workehop BeceipU, 2d ser., p. 486. 

weather-beaten ( weTH'^^r-be^tn) , a . [< wea ther 
4* beaten. In some of its uses perhaps a per- 
verted spelling of weather-hUtett, q. v.l Beaten 
or marred by the weather; seasoned or hard- 
ened by exposure to all kinds of weather: as, 
a weather-beaten sailor. 

She enjoyes sure peace for evermore, 

As uetherheaten ship arryv’d on liapple shore. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. i. 2. 

Summer being ended, all things stand in appearance 
with a weather-beaten face. 

F, Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 35. 

The weather-beaten form of the scout. 

J, F, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxix. 

weather-bitt (weTn'^r-bit), v, t. To take an 
extra turn of (a cable) about the bitts or the 
end of the windlass in bad weather, 
weather-bitten ( wowh '^ r-bit^n), a, [= Sw. rd- 
der-biten = Norw. vederbiten = Dan. veirhidt, 
weather-bitten ; as weather + bitten, Cf. Norw. 
wederftliUetij weather-slit, weather-worn. Cf. 
weather-beaten,'] Worn, marred, or defaced by 
exposure to the weather. 

The old shepherd . . . stands by, like a iceather-bUten 
conduit of many kings* reigns. Shak., W. T., v. 2. 60. 

weather-blown (weTH'^r-blon), a. Weather- 
beaten ; weather-stained. Chapman, Iliad, ii. 
5:12. 

weather-board (weTH'^r-bord), n, [= Icel. 
retherbordh, the windward side ; as weather -f 
board,] 1. Naut: (erf) That side of a ship 
which is toward the wind; the windward side, 
(ft) A niece of plank ^ced in a ship’s* port, 
when sue is laid up in ordinary, inclined so as to 
turn off rata without preventing the circulation 
of air. — 2. A board used in weatber^boarding. 
weather-board (weTH^Ar-bord), v, t [< wea- 
ther-boardf n.] To nail boards upon, as a roof 
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or wall, lapping one over another, in order to 
turn off ram, snow, etc. 

It was a building of four rooms, oonstruoted of hewn 
logs and weather-hoarded at the joints. 

The Caniury, XXXVIII. 408. 

weather-boarcUng (weTH'ftr-bor^ding), n. i. 
A facing of thin boards, having usually a fea- 
ther-edge, and nailed lapping one over another, 
used as an outside covering for the walls of 
a wooden building. They are practically the 
same as clapboards, but are distinguished from 
those by being larger and wider. — 2, The finish 
or woodwork at the base of a clapboarded 
wall.— 3. The whole exterior covering of a 
wall or roof, whether of weather-boards, clap- 
boards, or shingles.— Weather-boarding clamps 
gage, saw, etc., special forms of clamp, gage, eaw, etc., 
used in applying or cutting out weather-lmarding. 

weather-bound (weTH'6r-bound), a. Delayed 
by bad weather. 

weather-box (weTH'^r-boks), n. A form of 
hygroscope, in the shape of a toy-house, which 
roughly indicates weather changes V>y the ap- 
pearance or retirement of toy images. In a com- 
mon form a man advances from his porch in wet and a 
woman in dry weather— the movement being produced by 
the varying toiaion of a hygroscopic string by which the 
images are attached. Also called weather-houee. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were, 
like the gentleman and lady in the weather-box, never at 
home together. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, x. 

weather-breeder (wcTH'^r-bre^dftr), n. A fine 
serene day which precedes and prepares a storm. 

It 'a a beautiful day," said Whittaker. . . . Yes, nice 
day,’’ gi'owled Adams, “but a weather-breeder.*' 

E. Eggleston, Roxy, xili. 

weather-cast (weTH'^r-k&st), n, A forecast of 
the weather. [Rare.] 

Admiral FitzRoy, in 1860, was enabled, aided by the 
electric telegraph, to inaugurate a system of storm-warn- 
ings and toeather-caets. 

Jt Strachan, in Modern Meteorology, p. 84. 

weather-caster (weTH'^r-k&s^tftr), n. One 
who computes the weather for almanacs. Hal- 
liwell, 

weather-cloth (wcTH'ftr-klftth), Naut: (a) 
A covering of painted canvas for hammocks, 
boats, etc. (ft) A tarpaulin placed in the wea- 
ther rigging to make a shelter for officers and 
men on watch. 

weathercock (weTH'6r-kok), w. [< ME. weder- 
cok, wedyreokke, weddyreoke, wedereoe, so calleil 
because the figure of a cock, as an emblem of 
vigilance, has from a very early time been a fa- 
vorite form for vanes; cf. 1). weerhaan = 8w. 
vdderhane = Dan. veirhane, a weathercock, etc. 
(D. haan, etc., a cock).J 1. A vano or weather- 
vane; a pointing device, set on the top of a 
spire or other elevation, and turning with the 
wind, thus showing its direction. See cut un- 
der mne, 

O Jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 

As a nose on a man's face, or a toeather-ctHik on a steeple t 
Shedt., T. G. of V., li. 1. 142. 

They are Men whoso Conditions are subject to more 
Revolutions tlian a Weather Cock, or the Uncertain Mind 
of a Fantastical Woman. Ward, London Spy. 

His head . . . looked like a weather-cock, perched upon 
his spindle neck to tell which way the wind blew. 

Irvtng, Sketch-Book, p. 420. 

2. Figuratively, any thing or person that is 
easily and frequently turned or swayed; a 
fickle or inconstant person. 

What pretty mathercocke those women are ! 

Handolph, Amyntas, i. 1. 

The word which I have given shall stand like fate. 

Not like the king's, that weather-cock of state. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, I., iii. 1. 

weathercock (weTH'ftr-kok), v, t [< weather- 
cock, n,] To serve as a weathercock to or on. 
[Rare.] 

Whose blazing wyvem wcathereocYd the spire. 

Tennyeon, Aylmer’s Field. 

weather-contact (weTH'^r-kon^takt), n. In 
teleg,, leakage to neighboring wires or to earth, 
duo to wet insulators. 

weather-cross (weTH'6r-kr6s ), n. In telemph- 
and telephone-lines, a leakage from one line to 
another, caused by poor insulation, and brought 
about by wet or stormy weather. 

weather-dog (weWH'fer-dog), n, A fragmentary 
rainbow, popularly believed, especially in Corn- 
wall. to be an indication of rain. [Prov. Eng.] 

weather-driven (weTH'6r-driv^n),<i. [=!= Sw.vd- 
der-drift'en, wind-driven; as weather + driven.] 
Driven by winds or storms; forced by stress of 
weather. 

weathered (wevH'^rd), p, a, 1. Discolored or 
disintegrated by the action of the elements: 
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said sometimeB of surfaces of wood, but oftener 
of stones or rooks. Trees which show sfsus of having 
suffered from exposure to the weather, as many old ones 
do, are sometimes said to be teeaf Aer-beaten, but rarely, if 
ever, to be weathered, See vreatheringt 2. 

The bands of stratification . . . can be distinguished 
in many places, especially in ^avarin Island, but only on 
the weathered surfaces of the slate. 

Darwin, Oeol. Observations, ii. 448. 

The force of the wind is such as actually to loosen the 
weathered parts of the rook and dislodge them. 

Qeikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 
2. Seasoned by exposure to the air or the wea- 
ther, — 8. In naviug a slope or inclination 

to prevent the loagment of water: noting sur- 
faces approximately or theoretically horizon- 
tal, as those of window-sills, the tops of cor- 
nices, and the upper sui’face of flat stone-work. 

weather-eye (weTtj^'6r-i), n. The eye imagined 
to be specially used for the purpose of observ- 
ing the sky in order to forecast the weather. — 
To keep one’s weather-eye open or awake, to be on 
one's guard; have one’s wits about one. iColloq.] 

Keep your weather eye awake, and don’t make any more 
acquaintances, however handsome. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 

weather-fend (weTH'^r-fend), v. t, [< weather 
+ fend^.'] To shelter; defend from the wea- 
ther. [Bare.] 

The line-grove which weather-fends your cell. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 10. 

weather-fish (weTH'dr-fish), n. The mud-fish, 
thunder-fish, or misgum of Europe, Misgurnus 
fossilis: regarded as a weather-prophet because 
it is supposed to come out of the mud, in which 
it habitually burrows, before a storm. 

weather-gage (weTH'6r-gaj),». l. the 

advantage of the wind ; the position of a ship 
when she is to windward of another ship : op- 
posed to lee-gage. 

A ship is said to have the weather-gage of another when 
she is at the windward of her. Admiral Smyth. 

Hence — 2. Advantage of position; the upper 
hand. 

Were the line 

Of Bokeby once combined with mine, 

I gain the weather-gage of fate ! 

Scott, Eokeby, vi. 24. 

To dispute the weatber-gage. See dispute. 

weather-gall (weTH^6r-gal), n. Same as water- 
gall. 2. 

weaiher-glass (weTH'^r-glAs), n. [= D. weer- 
glas = Sw. vdderalas = Dan. veirglas^ barome- 
ter; as weather + glass.'] An instrument de- 
signed to indicate the state of the atmosphere. 
This word is commonly applied to the barometer, out also 
to other instruments for measuring atmospheric clianges 
and indicating the state of the weather, as the thermom- 
eter and various kinds of hygrosoopes. 

The King of Spain’s health is the Weather-glass upon 
which all our politicians look ; as that rises or fulls, we 
look pleasant or uneasy. 

Prior (Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 265). 

Bb^herd’s or poor man’s weatber-glass. see sAep- 

weather-gleam (weTH'6r-glem), n. A peculiar 
appearance of clear sky near the horizon. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

You have marked the lightning of the sky Just above 
the horizon wheu clouds are about to break up and disap- 
pear. Whatever name you gave it, you would hardly im- 
prove on that of the weather-gleam, which in some of onr 
dialects it bears. Trench. {Imp. Diet.) 

weather-hardened (woth * 6r - h£Lr * dnd) , a. 
Hardened by the weather; weather-beaten. 

A countenance which, weather -hardened as it was, might 
have given the painter a model for a Patriarch. 

Southey, The Doctor, lx. 

weather-head (weTH'()r-bed), n. 1. A sec- 
ondary rainbow. HalUwell. [Pro v. Eng,] — 2. 
Stripes of cirnis cloud. [Scotch.] 

Weavher-headedt (weTU'^r-hed^ed), a. Same 
as wether-headed. 

Sir, is this usage for your son?— for that old weather- 
headed fool, I know how to laugh at him ; but you, Sir—. 

Congreve, Love for Love, ii. 7. {Davies,) 

weather-house (weTn'^r-hous), n. Same as 
weather-box. Cowper, Task, i. 211. 
weathering (wera'^r-ing), n. [< ME. wederyng ; 
verbal n. of weather, v.] It. Weather, espe- 
cially favorable or fair weather. 

For alle trowe shinmen, and trewe pilgrymes, yat G(Mld 
for his gi'oce yeue nem wederyng and passage, yat yei 
moweu sauely commeii and gone. 

EnglUh Gilds (E. E. T. 8.% p. 28. 

Which would haue bene, with the weathering which we 
bad, ten or twelve dayes worke. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 615. 

2. In geol.. etc., the action of the elements in 
changing tne color, texture, or composition of 
rock, in roun^ng off its edges, or gradually 
<fi8int6grating it. The first effect of the weathering 
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of look-aurfaces is discoloration. This arises In part from 
dust or dirt finding its way into the fissures, and is most 
quickly seen in laige cities where muoli coal is burned. 
Discoloration often arises from the oxidation of some sul- 
phur compound which the rock contains, and especially 
of iron pyrites, which is a widely disseminated mineral. 
Another very i»crceptible effect of weathering is the loss 
of the luster which many rock-constituents naturally 
have. This is particularly conspicuous in the case of feld- 
spar. and is the result of incipient decomposition and hy- 
dration. Rounding of the edges of angular projections of 
the rock, or of Its constituents, is another result of wea- 
thering, the decomposed minerals being more easily re- 
intivod by the action of water than they were before de- 
cumpositiun. Weathering is a preliminary to ei‘osion, but 
the rapidity with which these operations are carried on 
varies peatly with the nature of the rock and the climatic 
and other conditions to which it is subjected. 

Many of them [nodules of various kinds! arc, also, exter- 
nally marked in the same direction with parallel ridges 
and furrows, which liavc nut been produced by weathering. ■ 
Darwin, Getd. Observatious, i. 78. 

3. In arch., a slight inclination given to an 
approximately horizontal surface to enable it 
to throw off water. 

weathering-stockf (weTH'er-ing-stok), w. A 
post to which hawks are leashed in such a man- 
ner as to allow them limited exercise. 8oe last 
quotation under weather f v. t.,1. 

E’en like the hawk (whose keeper’s wary honds 
Have made a pris’ner to her wenth'ring stork). 

Quarles, Emblems, V. ix. 5. 

weatherliness (weTH'^^r-li-nes), w. l. Wea- 
therly character or qualities : said of ships aud 
boats. 

To combine the speed of the ordinary type of American 
sloop with the weatherliness of the English cutter. 

Science, VI. 168. 

2. Naut., the state of a vessel as to her capa- 
city to ply speedily and quickly to windward. 

Weatherly (weTH'6r-li), a. [< weather + -h/i.] 
Naut, making very little leeway when close- 
hauled, even in a stiff breeze and heavy sea : 
noting a ship or boat. 

Notwithstanding her weatherly ((iialities, the heavy 
cross sea, as she drove Into it, headed her off bodily. 

JIf. Scott, Tom Cringle’s l.()g, vlli. 

weather-map (weTH'6r-map), w. A map show- 
ing the temperature, pressure, wind, weather, 
and other meteorological elements over an ex- 
tensive region, compiled from simultaneous ob- 
servations at a large number of stations. The 

{ iresBurc is represented by isobars, the temperature bv 
Botherms, the wind by arrows, and the weather by dif- 
foreiitly shaded circles or other conventional symbols. 
Weather-maps, prepared once or twice daily, form the 
basis upon whlcfi every government weather-service fore- 
casts the weather and issues stonn-warnings. 
weather-molding (weTH'^r-moFding), n. Same 
as dripstone, 1. 

weathermost (woTH'^^r-most), a. superl. [< 
weather + -most.] Furthest to windward, 
weather-notation (wcTH'^^r-no-ta'^shon), n. A 
system of abbreviation for tlio principal me- 
teorological phenomena, Beaufort’s weatlier-nota- 
tion, which is used in Great Britain, is as follows : h, blue 
sky, whether clear or hazy ; c, clouds (detached) ; d, driz- 
zling rain ; /, fog ; g, very gloomy ; A, hail ; I, lightning ; 
w, mist ; 0 , overcast ; p, passing, temporary showers ; q, 
squally ; r, rain ; s, snow ; t, thunder ; v, ugly, tbreaUm- 
ing weather ; w, dew. 

weather-plant ( weTH'6r-plant), n . The Indi an 
licorice, Abrus precatorius: so named in view of 
an alleged property of indicating the weather in 
advance, it is a common tropical twining shrub (see 
Abrus), having pinnate leaves with from 20 to 40 small 
leaflets. Recent careful observations show that the pairs 
of leaflets fold together mf >re or less as the light Is stronger 
or weaker, the movoiiient being loss vigorous in a molster 
atmosphere ; that a certain wrinkling of the surface co- 
exists witli a coloring of the margin likely to be due to the 
attacks of an insect; and that the movement of the rachis, 
supposed to he barometric, is a diurnal oscillation wliich 
varies in extent with the amount of light. 'J’he temi>era- 
ture also affects the freedom of those motions. These 
characteristics are all paralleled in other plants, espe- 
cially of the Lrguminosiv. As a means of forecasting, the 
plant is not likely to be of practical worth. 
W6ather-proof (weTH'^fr-prof ), a. Proof against 
rough weather. 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is ufcatiter-proof. 

Herrick, A Thanksgiving to God for his House. 
There were only ten persons at the conference meet- 
ing last night, ana seven of them were women ; he won- 
ders how many weather jrrtwif Christians there are In the 
parish. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 72. 

weather-prophet (weTH'6r-prof^et), n. [=T)an. 
veir-profet ; as weather + pronhet] 1. One who 
foretells weather ; one skillea ip foreseeing the 
changes or state of the weather. [Colloq.] 

Who that has read Greek does not know tlie humour 
with which the meteorok^cal theories of the Athenian 
weather-prophets are ridiculed by Aristophanes in **The 
Clouds”? R. H. Soott, iu Modern Meteorology, p. 166. 


weather-symbol 

2. Anything in nature which serves as an in- 
dicator of weather changes, as a bird whose 
regular periodicity of mij^ation or suddenness 
of appearance may indicate meteorological 
clianges inappreciable by man. 

Swallows have long been held for weather-jrrophets, and 
with reasrm enough in the <|uick response of their organi- 
sation to the influence of atmospheric changes. 

Corns, Birds of the Colorado Valley (1878), I. 872. 

3. A device for foretelling changes in the 
weather, in most forms materials are employed which 
are so affected by dumpness as to move some indicator, 
as a pair of flgures, of whirh one appears or advances in 
dry and the other in wot weather. Other forms employ 
materials which change color according to the state of 
the atmosphere. Compare weather-bwe. 

weather-report ( wctu ' (^ r-ro-port^ ), n . A daily 
report of meteorological observations and of 
probable changes in the weather, especially 
one issued by a weather-service. [(Jolloq.] 

weather-roll (weTH'(ir-r61), n. The roll of a 
ship to windwai*d, iu a heavy sea on the beam : 
opposed to lee lurch. 

weather-service (weTii'i^r-ser^vis), n. An in- 
stitution organized for taking meteorological 
observations in accordance with a systematic 
plan, and for utilizing the data thus collected 
by forecasting the weather, issuing warnings 
of storms and floods, publishing climatological 
tables, distributing information as to the effect 
of the weather on growing crops, and by allied 
services. All the principal goveniments of the world 
now maintain a weather-service, upon wliich a part or 
all of these duties are imposed. In the United States an 
annual appropriation of nearly a million dollars is made 
to the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is charged with performing these services. In 
addition to the Weather Bureau, and cobperating with it, 
there is organized in nearly every State a State weather- 
service, composed of voluntary observers whose work is 
directed toward giving information upon the condition 
of tho crops AS affected by the weather, and in general 
towai'd extending knowledge of local climatology. 

weather-shore (weTn'^r-shor), n. The shore 
from whicli the wind blows. 

(The wind I set so violently as rais’d on the sudden so 
greate a sea that wc could not recover the weather-shore 
tor many hourcs. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 11, 1644. 

weather-sign (weTH'ftr-siu ), n. Any phenome- 
non or sensation indicating state or change of 
weather; hence, generally, any prognostic or 
sign. 

T am not old for nothing ; I can tell 

Tho weather-signs of love ; yon love thla man. 

Mrs. Drowning, Aurora Leigh, ii. 

weather-spy (weTn'6r-spi), w. One who fore- 
tells tho weather; a weather-prophet. Donne. 
[Bare.] 

weather-stain (weTH'^^r-stan), n. [< weather 
+ stain.] A stain or discoloration hfft or pro- 
duced by the weather or by weathering. 

Walls must get tho weather-stain 
Boforu they grc»w tho ivy. 

Mrs. Drowning, Aurora Leigh, vill. 

lie . . . felt that tho shape and colour of every roof 
and weather-stain and broken hillock was good, because 
bis growing senses had been fed on them. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iil. 0. 
With weather-stains upon the wall, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Frelude. 

weather-stained ( wevn ' er-stand ), a. Btained 
or discolored by tho weather. See weathering, 2. 

A tomb somewhat weather-stained. Longfellow. 

weather-station (weTn'(*r-8ta/''shon), n. A sta- 
tion where daily meteorological observations 
are made and reported to a central office ; one 
of the stations of a weather-service. 

weather-strip (weTir^r-strip), n. A slender 
strip of some raateiial intendecl to keep out wind 
and cold; originally, a Htri]) of wood covered 
with soft material, as list or cloth ; siiecifically, 
a contrivance by which a strip of india-rubber 
is adjusted closely to the apertures of a door or 
window, or its frame or jamb, covering the cre- 
vice very tightly : it is generally a wooden mold- 
ing into which a thin strip of rubber is fitted. 

weather-strip (weTn'iT-strip), r. t.; pret. and 
pp. weather-stripped, ppr. weather-stripping. To 
apply weather-strips to ; fit or secure with wea- 
ther-strips. 

weather-symbol (weTii'fT-sim'^bol), w. A con- 
ventional sign used in meteorolo'i^cal records, 
or in published meteorological Observations 
or weather-maps, to represent graphically any 
designated phenomenon. The following symbols 
have been luloptod by the International Meteorological 
(’ongress to represent the principal hydixmietcors and a 
few other phenomena. Rfiin, # ; snow, •K* : thunderstorm, 
R: lightning, hail, A; mist, =; frost, iL; dew, A; 
snowdrift, 4* ; high wind, \ ; solar corona, 0 ; solar halo, 
0 ; lunar oorotia, (jj ; lunar halo, Qj ; rainbow, ; aurora, 
Si ; haze, dust haze, go. 



weather-tila 

weather-tile (weTH'^r-til), n. A tile used BpS a 
substitute for a weather-board in frame-build- 
ing* These tiles are overlapped like shingles, and are 
held in place by nails driven through holes formed in the 
tiles in inulditig. 

weather-vane (weTw'^r-van), «. A vane to 
show the direction of the wind ; a weather- 
cock. See cut under vane, 
weather-waft (weTH'6r-wilft), a. Tossed or 
carried by the wind. [Rare.3 
I cannot but feare that those men never Moored their 
Anchors well in the hnne soile of Heaven that are weatlier- 
iva/t up and down with every eddy-wind of every now 
doctrine. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 20. 

weather-wind (wcTll'^r-wind). v. [A corrup- 
tion of withywind for withwind,'] Bindweed. 
Halliwell, [Provincial.] 
weather-wise (weTH'6r-wiz), a. [< MK. weder- 
wis; < weather + wise^,'] Skilful iii j)rognoHti- 
oating the changes of the weather. 

For thorw werre and wykked werkes arid woderes vnre- 
aonablo, 

Wederwise shipmen and witti clorkcs also 

Han no bilieue to the llfte ne to the lore of philosofres. 

JHern Plomnan (B), xv. 860. 

weather-wiserf (weTii'6r-wP^zer), n, [< wea- 
ther *4“ * wiser, indicator; cf. waijwiser.’} Some- 
thing that foretells the changes of the weather. 

The flowers of plniprriHd, the opening and shutting of 
which arc the coniitryiuun's weatlter-viumr. 

Periuim, Physico-Theol., x., note. 

weather-work (weTii'6r-w6rk), n. Defense or 
provision against the wind, sea, etc. Cook, 
Voyages, Til. i. **1. {hMye. Diet.) 
weather-worn (woTii'6r-w6ru), a. [< weather 
-f- worn.'] Worn, injured, or defaced by the 
action of the weathor; weathered, 
weathef -wreck ( w0TH'6r-rek), n, A wreck by 
storms. [Karo.] 

Well, well, you have hiiilt a neat 

That will stand all storms ; you need not mistrust 

A weather-wreck. 

Beau, and FL, Wit at Beveral Weapons, ii. 2. 
weave^ (wev), v. ; pret. wove (formerly also 
weaved), pp. woven (sometimes wove and former- 
ly also weaved), ppr. weaving. [< ME. weven 
(prot, waf, wof, j)!. tveven, woven, im.woven),< AH. 
we fan (pret. wspf, pp. wefen) ss MI). D. weven = 
OHO. weban, MUG. G. weben = Icol. vc^'a = Sw. 
vd/va = Dan, verve, weave fcopnoctiou with 
Goth, bi-waibjan, wrap arouua, is doubtful), = 
Gr. {sjt (orig. V ro0), in a web, v^a(- 

vt'tv, weave; cf Skt. urna-vdbhi, a spider, lit. 
‘ wool-weaver,^ Skt. V va, weave, also Lith, wo- 
ras, a spinner, spider. From the root of tveave^ 
are ult. E. web, weft^^ woof, oof, abb, etc.] I, 
trans, 1. To form by interlacing flexible parts, 
such as threads, yarns, fllaraents, or strips of dif- 
ferent materials. See weaving. 

Where the women wove hangings for the grove. 

2 KL xxliL 7. 

And now his woven girths ho breaks asunder. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, I. 280. 
To wanton Dalliance negligently laid, 

We weave the Ohaplet, and we crown the Bowl. 

Prior, Solomon, 11. 

Tliose purple vests wore weaved by Dardun dames. 

Vrydert. 

2. To form a texture from; interlace or en- 
twine into a fabric. 

When she weaved the sloldcd silk. 

Shak., Pericles, iv., Prol., 1. 21. 

8. To entwine; unite by intermixture or close 
connection; insert by or as by weaving. 

She wa/ it wel, and wroot the story above. 

Chaucer, Oood Women, 1. 2804. 

This weavee itself perforce into my business. 

Shak., Leiur, li. 1. 17. 
The government of Episcopacy is now so weav’d into Uie 
common l*aw : In Uods name let weave out ngaine. 

^ Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

These words, thus woven into song. 

lif/ron, Childe Harold, ill. 112. 
He carries off only such scraps in his memory as it is 
hanlly possible to tveave into a connected and consistent 
wholu. Preeeott, (Imp, Piet.) 

4. To inclose by weaving something about. 

The mind can weave Itself warmly In the cocoon of its 
own thoughts and dwell a hermit anywhere. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 66. 

6. To contrive, fabricate,* or constnict with de- 
sign or elaborate care: as, to weave a plot. 

For answer . . . Acesius weaveth out a long history of 
things that happened in the persecution under Decius, and 
of moil which to save life forsook faith 

Jhwker, Eocles, Polity, vi. 6. 
My brain, more busy tlian the labouring spider, 
tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

Shak., 2 Hen. Vl„ iii. ]. 840. 

Wova paper, dee tmper. 

u. in trans. 1. To practise wea\niig; work 
with H loom. 
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Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance. 

Shtdt., Peiddea, iv. 6. 194. 

They that pretend to wonders must weave cunningly. 

Fletcher, Spanii^ Curate il. 1. 

2. To become woven or interwoven. [Rare.] 

The amorous vine which in the elm still weave*. 

W. Browne, 

3. In the manbge, to make a motion of the head, 
neck, and body from side to side like the shuttle 
of a weaver : said of a horse. Imp, Diet. 

weave^ (wev), «. [< weaved, I’.] The act or a 
style of weaving. [Trade use.] 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction and ^plication 
of %veave* for all Textile Fabrics. Mature, XXXVIIL 600, 

The groat difference between a twill and a plain, or be- 
tween a plain and a satin weave. Fibre and Fabric, V. 16. 

weave^t, V. [Also wove; < ME. weven (pret. 
wevede. wefde, pp. weved),< AS. ^ waf an (in comp. 
be-wafan, wrap around, clothe, = OHG. se- 
weiban = Goth, hi-waibjan, wrap around, cover, 
mixed with the appar. cognate Icel. veifa), 
shake, vibrate, wave : seewave^.] I, trans. 1. 
To shake; cause to waver; wave; brandish; 
toss; waft. 

Auntrose [dangerous] is thin onel, 

Ful wonder! iche it the weuee, wel I wot the sothe. 

WUliam of Palemc (B. E. T. S.), 1. 922. 

Hliaking a pike of Are in defiance of the enemle, and weau- 
ing them amaliie, we bad them come aboord. 

flakluyVe Voyage*, III. 606. 

2. To move ; cause to move. 

That enmil ladi cayres to hire chaumber, 

A; weued vpa window. 

William qf Paleme (B. E. T. S.), 1. 2978. 

II. intrans. 1. To wave; waver; float about. 

To cold coles sche schal l>e brent 3it or come eue ; 

A the aschls of hire body with the wind tveue, 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.X 1. 4868. 

2. To move ; go. 

Thou wylne* oucr thys water to weue. 

Alliterative Poem* (ed. Morris), 1. 819. 

He saiigh the stroke come and wevyd a-side. 

Merlin (E. £. T. S.), iii. 889. 

weavelf, n. See weevil. 

weaver (we'v6r), w. [< ME. wevere, wevarX AS 
*W(fere = MD. D. wever=s OHG. weheri, MHG. 
webare, G. weber = Sw. vdfvare = Dan. vaver, a 
weaver ; as weave^ -b -tri. Cf . webher.] 1 , One 
who weaves ; one whose occupation is weaving. 

Wetmr* also of wolno and lynnyn. 

Quoted in Deelruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.), Pref., p. xlvii. 

Weaver* were supposed to lie generally good singers. 
Their trade being sedentary, they had an opportunity of 
practising, and sometimes in parts, while they were at 
work. W orburton adds tliat many of the weaver* in Queen 
Elizabeth's days were Fleniisli Calvinists, who fled from 
the uersecution of the Duke of Alva, and were tlierefure 
portloulnrly given to singing psalms. . . . Hence the ex- 
clamation of Falstaff, “I would I u'ere a weaver I I could 
sing psalms, and all manner of songs.” Mare*. 

2. In orwffft., a weaver-bird. — 3, Inentom.: (a) 
A gyriiiid beetle ; a whirligig: so called from its 
intricate circlings and gyrations on the surface 
of the water. Hee whirligig, 4, and cut under 
Gyrinidm, (h) A spinning-spider; a true ara- 
neid which weaves a web. Various groups of such 
spiders are distingulslied by tlie form of their wens, as line- 
weaver*, orh-tveaver*, tave*try-weaver*, tube-weaver*, tun- 
nel-weavers, etc. See spider. 

4. In ichth.. same as weever.—jSMXaH weaver. 
See weaver-bird,— Sociable Weaver. See weaver-bird.— 
Tapestry weaver. See topestry.— Weavers’ bottom, 
a chronic inflammation of a hitrsa aitnated over the tuber- 
osity of the ischitiiii, occurring as a result of sitting long 
and constantly on a hard 8i>at.— Yellow-crowned wea- 
ver. See weaver-bird. 

weaver-bird (we'v^^r-b^‘rd), n. One of numer- 
ous Old World (chiefly African and Indian) 
oonirostral passerine birds, noted for the dex- 
terity and ingenuity with which they weave 
the materials of their nests into a textile fab- 
ric, and also for the extraordinary size and un- 
usual shape of some of these structures. The 
name tveaver-bird, in its present broad senae, is modern, 
and appears to have originally specifled a single species 
(see liefowl In the last and early in the present century 
the birds of this group which were then known were classed 
with the flnehes and grosbeaks, sometimes with the ori- 
oles, mainly according to the thickness of the bill, and 
some of them received still more misleading names. 
Tlioiigli there was an Oriolu* textor in 1788, the genus 
Ploceu* was nut named till 1817, and the family Flwseidm 
not till 1847. With the reeognittoii of this large and va- 
ried group, ns Weil marked from the FringUlidm by the 
possession of 10 instead of 9 primaries, an English name 
bees me a desideratum ; and weavers, weaver-bird*, or wea- 
ver-Snehee liecame sy iionymoua with Ploeeulse, without lin- 
plying that all the birds so named build very elaborate 
nests. (Bee Ploeeus, Ploeeidw.) Two remarkable types of 
nest may l»e noted. One is Ihe hive-iiest of the republi- 
can or sociable weavers, many pairs of which build In oom- 
moii au enonpouA domed struoture. (See PhUetmrue, and 
cut under Afw-nesf.) llie other, the usual type of nest, Is 
pensile or ivendulofs, and very closely woven, like that of 
the American hang^neats, but moi-e elaborate, and vdth a 
hole in one aide instead of being open at the km, In thia 
respect resembling the neets of vaiioue titmice (bneh-tlU 
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and bottle-tits) and some wrens. These nests are gsner- 
ally slung at the ends of long, slender, drooping ihranohes, 
often over the water of a pool or stream, where they are 
safest from monkeys and snakes. ' In some cases the males 
build additional nests for themselves, in whidPno eggs 
are to be laid— a habit, however, not oonflned to weaver- 
birds (see eoek-neet). One of the largest, most ebarae- 
teristic, and best-known genera of weaver-birds is that 
African form called Oryx (a preoccupied name) by Leseou 
in 1881, and Pyromelana by Bonaparte in that year, though 
oftener called Eupleete* (Swaiiiaou, 1887). There are 12 
or 16 speclea, the chai'acteriatlc coloration of which is 
black set off with scarlet or orange in large massed areas. 
P. oryx, the male of which is scarlet and black, is about 
5 inches long ; it was originally described by Edwards 
in 1751 as **the grenadier,” from some fancied like- 
ness of its plumage to a soldier’s uniform. It inhabits 
South Africa. P. aurea of western Africa is the gulden- 
backed flnch and gold-backed grosbeak of the early or- 
nithologists, being one of the yellow and black species. 
P. eapeneie, the Cape groslmak of Latham, is another, 
from Cape Colony. P. taha, sometimes known as the 
Mahali mover, and generally called Ploeeu* or JSupleete* 
taha, is very small (scai'cely inches long), of rich golden- 
yellow and velvety -black hues, and its nest is dispropor- 
tionately large. It belongs to an extensive region of south- 
eastern Africa. (See out under <a/ia.) Several other Afri- 
can weavers represent the genus PloeeivasseT, as P. ma- 
hali. There is a large series of small hiras, ail technically 
weavers (Ploaeida^ which fall in the spermestine division 
of the family, and belong to numerous genera of the Etliio- 
pian. Oriental, and even the Australian region, aa various 
amadavats, waxbills, strawbeny-flnuhea, blood-finches, 
senegals^ etc. (See ViAuinee (a\ and cuts under Ploeeu*, 
Senegal, Tseniopygia, and waxbill.) I'he birds of an ex- 
tensive Oriental and Australian genus Munia (with its 
subdivisions, as Padda) belong here. (See cut under 
eparrow.) Fifteen species of Uroloneha, characterized by 
exserted middle tail-feathers, range from Africa to New 
Guinea: one of them is {7. acuticauda. The genus JBry- 
thrura u another large one, reaching from India through 
much of Polynesia. None of the foregoing birds falls In 
tlie subfamily Ploeeinee as now restricted. Among the 
latter may be noted the species of the African genus Sita- 
gra, 6 in number, of which the best-known is S. eapeneie 
of Cape Colony, tlie olive oriole of Latham, coninionly 



Weaver-bird {Sitagra capensts). 


called yellow-eroumed mover and Ploeeu* ieterocephalu*. 
Tills is 7 inches long, of au olive and golden-yellow and 
black color; it builds a large bottle-shaped or kidney- 
formed pensile nest. Foudia is a Madagascar type. The 
most extensive genus of all is the African Uyphantomie, 
with over 80 species, or the golden weavers, as U. gal- 
hula, I'hese birds represent in Africa, or may be com- 
pared witti, the hang-nest orioles of America. One of the 
longest- and best-known is H, cucullalvs of western Af- 



Weaver-bird (Hyphantorms ttxtor), 

lien,' from Senegambiato the Gaboon ; it has oftener been 
called H. textor (after Oriolu* textor of Gmelin, 1788), and 
enjoys the distinction of being one of the first, if not the 
first, to which the name mover attached, being the wee- 
ver oriole of Latham (1782) ; it is 0 inches long, yellow and 
black. Malimbue ia an African genus of black and crim- 
son, scarlet, vermilion, or yellow coloration, as M. crista- 
tue. The African genua Textor (one of the early names— 
Temminck, 1828) has 2 marked sjiecies, T. albirostri* (or 
aleeto), the white-billed, and T. erythrorhynehuM (or n<- 
ger), the red-billed. (See cut under Textor.) Finally, the 
genus Ploeeue itself as now restricted is an Oriental type 
of a few species, commonly called haya-birde, though it 
used to be indiscriminately applied to any of the fore- 
going, and became the name-giving genus of the whole 
group. See cut under PUteem. (For those Ploeeidst 
known as whidah-birds, see Viduime.) 
weaverefUt (we'vfer-es), n. [< weaver + -ess.] 
A female weaver. 

He found two looms alone remaining at work, in the 
handa of an ancient weaver and weovereee. 

R. JNimt, Hist of Doitley, p. 222. (Dwste;) 
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wearat-flndl (we'vftr-finch), ». Any weaver- 
Mrd. 

Tbe Plooeid«^r w^ater-finehei, 

A, it Wattaoe^ Dutrlbution of Aniniali, II. 286. 

weaver-fidlt (we'v^r-fish), n. A fish of the 
ffenuB Trachinus; a weever. See cut under 
^aehinus, 

weaver-shell (we'v^r-shel), w. A shuttle-shell, 
weaver's-shuttle (we'vSrz-shut^l), n. The 
shuttle-rshell, Radius volva. See Omlmn^ and 
out under shuttle^hell. 
weavilt* n. An old spelling of weevil 
weaving (wS'viug), n. K ME. we^nge, wef- 
fynge; verbal n. of weaveh v.] 1. The act of 
one who or that which weaves ; specifically, the 
act or art of producing cloth or other textile 
fabrics by means of a loom from the combina- 
tion of threads er filaments, in weaving all kinds 
of fabrics, whether plain or llgured, one system of threads, 
called the toco/ or u^, is made to pass alteniately under 
and over another system of threads, called the warp, mb, 
or cAat'n. The essential operations are the successive rais- 
ing of certain threads of the warp and the depression of 
others, so as to form a iked for the passage of the weft-yarn, 
which is then beaten up by means of a lathe or batten. 
Weaving is performed by the hand in what are called 
hand-loamt, or by steam-power in what are called power- 
looms, but the general arrangements for both are to a cer- 
tain extent the same. (See cooml.) Weaving, in the most 
general sense of the term, comprehends not only the manu- 
facture of those textile fabrics which are prepared in the 
loom, but also that of network, laoework, etc. See out 
under ehwttle. 

2. In the manAge^ the action of a horse that 
weaves, or moves the body from side to side. 
Weazand, See weasaml 
weazelt, n. See weasel. 
weazen ( we'zn ). Bee wizen ^ . 
web ( web), n. [< ME. webjWehhe, < AS . weh ( wehh~), 
a web (= OS. wehhi = OPries. weh, woh = 1). web, 
webhe, a web (= LG. web, webhe = OHG. weppt, 
wajf>pi, MHG. weppe, webhe, wehe, G. dial, webb 
(cf. G. gewebe), web, woof, = Icel. vefr = Sw. 
vdf s= Dan. vdv, web), < wefan, weave: see 
weavei^.'] 1. That which is woven; a woven 
fabric ; specifically, a whole piece of cloth in 
course of being woven, or after it comes from 
the loom. 

Biholde how Eleyne hath a newe cotc; 

I wisshe thanne it were myne and ol tlie webbe after [i. c., 
all left after making the coat]. 

Piere Plowmtn (B), v. 111. 

My dochter she *s a thrifty lass ; 

She span seven year to me ; 

An’ if it war well counted up, 

Full ten vwba it would be. 

KempyKaye(fih[ld'e Ballads, VIII. 140). 

At noon 

To-morrow come, and ye shall pay 
Each fortieth mb of cloth to me, 

As the law is, and go your way. 

M. Armld, The Sick King In Bokhara. 

2. Same as webbing, 1. — 3. The warp in a loom. 
[Provincial.] — 4. Something resembling a web 
or sheet of cloth ; specifically, a large roll of pa- 
per such as is used in the web-pross for news- 
papers. 

Several men or boys are placed to receive the sheets [of 
paper] according to the number into which the width of 
the mb is divided. Ure, Diet., III. 403. 

6. Any one of various thin and broad objects, 
probably so named from some similarity to the 
thin, broad fabric of the loom. Especially— («i) 
A sheet or thin plate, as of lead.. 

There with stately pomp by heaps they wend, 

And Chrislians slain roll up in webe of lead. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, x. 20. 

(bt) The blade of a sword. 

A sword, whereof the mb was steel ; 

Pummel, rich stone ; hilts, gold, approved by touch. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, ii. 98. 

(c) The blade of a saw. (rf) The plate (or its equivalent) 
In a beam or girder which connects the upper and lower 
flat or laterally extending plates, (e) Tlie con’esponding 
pajt of a rail, iiotween the tread and the foot. See cut 
under rail. (/) The flat part of a wheel, between the 
nave and the rini, as in some rail way- wheels —occupying 
the ^ace where spokes would be in an ordinary wheel. 
(ff) Tiie solid part of the bit of a key. (/*) Tiie part of an 
anvil below the head, which is of reduced slse. (0 The 
thin, sharp part of the colter of a plow. See cut under 
plow. (J) A cativas cloth used in a saddle. (Ar) The i>R8- 
ketwork of a gaidon. See cut under r/abion. (1) In a ve- 
hicle, a combination of bands or straps of a stout falirir, 
serving to keep the hood from opening too far. F. H. 
Knight, (m) Tiie arm at a crank. 

0. In ornith., the blade, standard, vane, or vex- 
illum of a feather: so called from the texture 
acquired through the weaving or interlocking 
of the barbs by the barbules with their barbi- 
cels and booklets. That vane which is furthest from 
the middle line of the bird's body is the outer web; the 
other, the inner mb, is technically distingu tolled as poffo- 
nium externum and internum. The two often differ from 
eaeh other in sise, shape, or color, or in all these respects; 
the diffeie&oe to most i^ronoonoed on tlie flight-feathers 


(as seen In any quin pen) and lateral rudder-feathers. See 
cuts under afUrehaft, barb, oeellate, and pencilinff. 

They [harhuVes] make the vane truly a web: that is, tliey 
so connect the barbs together that some little force is re- 
quired to pull them apart. 

Couee, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 84. 

7. The plexus of very delicate threads or fila- 
ments which a spider spins, and which serves 
as a net to catch fiios or other insects for its 
food ; a cobweb; also, a similar substance spun 
and woven into a sort of fabric by many in- 
sects, usually as a covering or protection. See 
bag-worm, web-worm, and tent-caterpillar. 

The Comissaries court’s a spidei's mhbe, 

That doth entangle all the lesser flies. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. K), p. 81. 
Much like a subtle spider, which doth sit 
In middle of her web, which spreadeth wide. 

Sir J. Davies, Liimortul. of Soul, xvlll. 

8. Figuratively, anything carefully contrived 
and elaborately put together or woven ; a plot ; 
a scheme. 

All this to but a mb of the wit; it cun work nothing. 

Bacon, Praise of Knowledge (ed. 1887). 
The Fates at length the blissful Web have spun. 

Congreve, Birtli of the Muse. 
O what a tangled web we weave 
Wbon first we practise to deceive I 

Scott, Mannion, vl. 17. 

It to one web of intricate complications between tho 
Emperors of the East and West, tiie Repiildic of Venice, 
the Kings of Hungary, Dalmatia, and Bosnia. 

F. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 229. 

9. In anal, a connective or other tissue ; any 
open structure composed of fibers and mem- 
branes running into each other irregularly as 
if tangled, and serving to support fat or other 
soft substances. See tissue and histology. — 

10. In zobl, the membrane or fold of skin whieli 
connects the digits of any animal ; especially, 
that which connects the toes of a bird or a quad- 
ruped, making the animal palmiped, and tho 
foot itself palmate, as occurs in nearly all aquat- 
ic birds (hence called wch-footed), mid in many 
aquatic mammals, as tho beaver, tho muskrat, 
and ornithorhynehus. Webs sometiineB c)c<uir as a 
congenital defiK’t of the human fingers or toes. Tho rela- 
tively largest webs are those of tiie bats’ wings. In birds 
the extent and special ebaraeier of the webs (tecbnically 
called palama) are taken into some account in classifi- 
cation, and some conditions of the webs receive special 
names. See mb footed, atid cuts under baV'i, duckbtU, fly- 
ing frog, (Fdemia, otary, palmate, sernipalmate, and ttffi- 
palmate. 

Hume fulMu'uasted swan 
’fhat, fluting a wild carol ere her dr.itli, 
liuftles her pure cold plume, and tak(*s the flood 
With swarthy webs, Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 

11. In coal-mining, the face or wall of a long- 
wall stall in course of being holed and broken 
down for removal. Gresley. [Midland coul- 
fitdds, Eng.] — Basal web, a small web between a 
bird’s toes, exttiiidiiig little if any beyond the biisnl Joints 
of the digits it coiiiiecto. See cuts under Krexmetes and 
semi^wdinate.— OhaiH-web, a kind of saw; a scroll suw. — 
Choroid web. the velum interpositum.— Emarginate 
web, a full web between a bird’s toes, whose free border 
is notably concave or einart^iiate. See cut under totipal- 
mate.— (leometrioal eplder'a web. Sec geometric, and 
cut under triaar/fc.— Holland WObt. Huino as hollatnl, 
n., 1.— Indeed web, a very deeply emarglnste we-l> of 
a bird's toes.— India-rubber web, a fabric in whieli a 
warp of rubber threads is filled with u weft of silk, linen, 
or cotton. The warp, rendered inelastic during the weav- 
ing, has its elasticity subsequently reston'd Ity a process 
in which tlie fabric is siibjerted to heat. Also culled 

Mill-saw web, a thin saw carried in a verti- 
cal saw-gate, and used for resawing.— Pin and webt. St e 
pm3.— Spider's web. See spUter-web. 
web (web), V. t.; pret. and pp. webbed, ppr. 
webbing. [< ME. webben, < AS. wchban, woavo, 
web; from tho noun.] 1. To cover with or aw 
with a web; envelop. — 2. To connect with a 
web, as tho toes of a bird; render palmate, — 
Webbed lingers, two or more fingers of the human liand 
which are united by a band of coiiiiocting tissue, either 
(K-curring congonitallv or us an ahnornuility, or resulting 
from cicatrisation after burns and other wounds; danty- 
iion. Sec web~fingere*l, and DUloVs operation (u nder ojxera- 
tion). — Webbed toes, a condition affecting the toes of the 
human f<»ot, abnormally or accidentally, similar to that of 
webiied fingers. See mb fooled. 

WebbO^t, n. [< ME. webhe, a weaver, < AS. ireb- 
ba, a weaver, < wefan, weave: wee weave^, and 
cf. web. The ME. noun webhe. Hurvives in the 
proper name Webb.l A weaver. See Webber. 

A mhbe, a dyerf*, and a tapicer. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to 0. T., 1. 362. 

The webtws ant the fullaris asseniidoden hem alle, 

Ant makedeti htiere cunsail in hiiere commune liallc. 

Flemish Incur reotion (Child’s Ballads, VI, 270). 

webbe^t, n. An old spelling of web. 
webbert (web'^r), «. [< ME. wehhare, < AS. 
webhere, a weaver, < wehhav, weave: nee web, 
n. The noun survives in the surname Webber,'] 
A Middle English form of weaver^. 


webbing (web'ing), «. [< ME. webbynge; verba 
n. of weh,v.] 1. A woven material, espeeiall; 
one woven without pile, plainly and strongly 
The 'term to applied to material or pieces of materia 
which are intended for strength, to bear a weight, to b 
drawn tight, or the like, as a belt or surcingle, and ala 
for that which serves to protect and cover the edge of i 
piece of more delicate fabric : thus, Eastern rugs are oitei 
made with several inches of webbing projecting beyom 
the ^rt that is covered with pile. 

2. In printing, tho broad tapes used to eonduci 
webs or sheets of paper in a prhiting-maohine, 
or the broad straps or girths attached id the 
rounce of the hand-press. — 3. In zool, the 
webs of the digits collectively: as, the webbing 
is extensive or complete; the webbed state 
of the digits, or the formation of their webs; 

palmation. See weh, n., 10 EioBtio webbing 

8eo elastic. 

webby (wob'i), a. [< web + -yl.] Relating to a 
web, or consisting of a web, lu any sense ; web^ 
like; membranous. 

Bats on their webby wings in darkness move, 

Aud feebly shriek their melancholy love. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 60. 

weber (va'b^r), w. [After Wilhelm Weber (1804- 
1891 ), a German physicist.] A name proposed 
by Latimer Clarke for the unit of electrical 
quantity which has since been named coulomb; 
it was also for some time used for the practical 
unit of electrical current which is now called 
anwere, 

WeDOrian (we-be'rian), a, [< Weber (see def.) 
•f fan.] Pertaining to or named after a per- 
son named Weber (in the following phrases E. 
H. Weber, 1795-1833, a German anatomist and 
I)hy8iologist) — Weberian apparatus, the whole of 
the parts or organs by means of which the air-bladder of 
some fishes is connected with the ear, including the We- 
berian ossicles and their connections. 

An air-bladder connected with the auditory organ by 
iiitervontion of a Weberian apparatus, formed of parts of 
the antorior vertebne, luodilied after precisely the same 
plan us in tho other siluroids. 

Amer. Nat., May, 1889, p. 427. 
Weberian oseiclea Bee ossicle. 
weber-meter (vu'b(‘r-ine'’'t6r), n. Same as am- 
pere-meter or as eon lorn b-mettr (sec weber). 
Weber’s chronometer. A kind of metronome 
invented by Gottfried Weber, consisting of a 
weight and a graduated aud adjustable cord. 
See metronome. 

Weber’s corpuscle. The depression in tho veru 
montaiium situated between tho openings of 
the ejaculatory ducts. 

Weber’s experiment. The experiment of clos- 
ing one ear to find that a vibrating tuning-fork 
}>laced with tho end resting a^inst the vertex 
will be heard more distinctly in that car. 
Weber’s glands. The mucous glands of the 
tongue. 

Weber’s law. See law^ . 

Weber’s paradox. The fact that a muscle, 
when 80 stretched that it cuiiuot contract, may 
elongate. 

web-eye (web'i), n. In pathol, same fun ptery- 
gium, 2. 

web-eyed (wcb'id), a. Exhibiting or affected 
with llie disease called web-eye. 
web-fingered (webMlng^gferd), a. Having the 
fingers of tho hand, or any digits of the fore 
limb, connected by meaus of more or less ex- 
tensive webs formed of a fold of skin : as, the 
bat is a completely web-fmgered animal. The tin- 
gers of the hnnmii han<l are iiaturully weblx'ii a little at 
the base, and sumotiiues connected for tbclr whole length, 
constituting a congenital ilcf«»rniHy. (’omjiarc mhbed fin- 
gers (under web, v. t.), and see cuts under bat'^, flying jox, 
ainl flying frog. 

He was, it is said, web footed natnriilly, and partially 
webJinMered. 

Mayhew, Ixjndon Labour atul T<ondon Poor, II. 137. 
web-foot (web'ffit), V. A foot whose toes, or 
some of them, are \vcbbc<i; also, the condition 
of being web-footed. As applied to i)crsons, it 
implies an abnormal corulition, corresponding 
to tho web-fingered. - OUlie web-foot. Hoc gillie. 
web-footed (wcb'fut''ed}, a. Having web-feet; 
b<fing wTb-foed, whciiicras an abnormality of 
persons, or as the mitiiral formation of the 
rect of many aquatic animals. Many manunals 
are web'f(.Mjtcd,* as the seal, the otter, the muskrat, the 
beaver, and the duck niolc. Kenrly all swimming and 
many wading birda ait weli-fooied, to a varying extent in 
diiferent cases. The salient tiatracbiaiis are mostly we))- 
footl'd, especially frogs, os to the.ir hind feet. See web, n., 
10, mb, V. t, webbing, 3, pinniped, palmiped, palmate, semi- 
palmate totipalmnte, with various cuts, and those umler 
flying frog, duckbill, and otary. 

Web-IOOtedneSB (web'ftd/'od-nes), n. Web- 
foot; the state of being web-footed, 
web-maebine (web'ma-shen^), n. Same as 
web-press. 



web-press 

web-press (web^pres), n. A printing-machine 
which is automatically supplied with its paper 
from a great web or roll: usually a rotary ma- 
chinCf but the name is given to newspaper 
printing-machines of different constructions, 
like those of Hoe, Marinoni, Walter, and others. 
See cut undeT printing-machine, 
web-saw (webVi), n, A frame-saw. 

The wef^gaw, the fflue-pot, the plane, and the hammer 
are the principal tools used. The Century, XXXVII. 418. 

Webstert (web'st^r), n. [= Sc. wabster; < ME. 
AeehsterCy Webstar f < AS. webbestrc, a female 
weaver, < wehban, weave : see wch and -ster. As 
with other ME. forms in -ster (strictly fern, in 
themselves), the word was also often regarded 
as masc. (c£. baxter and hrew/ftcri, used as mase. 
in ME.). The name survives in the surname 
Webster,'] A weaver. Wyclif, Job vii. 6. 

One witness says a very good webeter can scarcely eame 
tower pence a day w«» weavinge." 

JUecord Soe. Laiwanhire and Cheshire, XI. 6S. 

websterite (web'st<Wt), n. [So named in 
honor of Thomas JVebster ( 1772-1 844), a Scottish 
geologist.] Aluminito; hydrous tribasic sul- 
phate of aluminium, found in Sussex, England, 
and at Halle in Prussia, in reniform masses and 
botryoidal concretions of a white or yellowish- 
white color. 

Webster's condenser. An apparatus consist- 
ing of two lofiHOs, used in microscopy for in- 
tensifying the light thrown on the object, 
web-toed (wob'tod), a. Web-footed, 
web-wheel (web'hwel), n. A wheel in which 
the hub and rim are connected by a web or 
plate, which may be either intact or perforated. 
It la a common form for railway car-wiiecfa, and is also 
used for the wheels of watches and clucks, which are cast 
or stamped with webs, and then crossed out— that is, the 
weh Is perforated and filed into tlic form of spokes. K II. 
Knight. 

web- winged (web'wingd), a. Winged by largo 
webs stretched between elongated digits of the 
fore limbs, as bats ; chiropterous. See cuts un- 
der baV^ and Faria, 

web-worm ( web' w6rm), n. Any one of several 
lepidopterous larvie which feed more or less 
gregariously, and spin large webs into which 
they retire at night, or within which they feed 
during the day until the contained foliage is 
entirmy devoured, when the web is enlarged. 
Tho tGut-caterpillars, Clieineampa arnericana and C, syl^ 
vaiiea, are woh-worms. (8ee cut under tent ’Caterpillar.) 
The full weh* worm is the larva of the bombycld Ilyphau’ 
iria cunea. The garden web* worm la the larva of Eurv’ 
ereon rantalis, a pyraild moth of the family Kotidee. This 
species Is not gregarious, but the larvae form individual 
webs near the routs of corn, eotton, cabbage, melon, po- 
tato, and other cultivated crops in the western Ibilted 
Btates.— Grape Web-Worm. Same as vine inch-worm 
(which see, under vini').— Turf web-WOrm. Same as 
sod’Worm. 

weebt (wocht), «. [Also spoiled weighty weght; 
perhaps connected with ME. weggeuy < AS, 
weegauy move, a secondary verb, < wegan, carry: 
see weighty and cf. weight'^,] An instrument in 
the form of a sieve, but without holes, used for 
lifting grain. Jiarus. [Scotch.] 
wedt (wed), a, [= Sc. wad; < ME. wedy weddCy 
< AS. wed, wt'dd, a pledge, = OFries. wed = MD. 
wedde. = OHU. weitiy wetiy MHO. wette, wetc, 
wety G. wetie = Icel, vvth, a pledge, =r 8w. vady 
a bet, appeal, = Goth, wadi, a pledge, = L, vas 
(vad-)y a pledge; cf. Gr. &tFAovy contr. 

(orig. *^&Ft'0h)v% a prize, the prize of a contest 
<> ult. E. athletCy etc.) ; ct*. Skt. vadhu, a bride, 
woman. Hence wed, v., wadset, etc. From the 
same source, L. or Tout., are ult. E. vadimony, 
gage, engage, wage, wager, etc.] A pledge; 
pawn; security. 

lie that lawith at a inynstrels wordo gevith to hym a 
wedde. Politieal Poenns, etc. (ed. Kuruivall), p. 81. 

Passage shalt thou pal hero under the greiie-wodo tre, 

Or els thou shalt levwu wedde with me. 

Playe (\f Jiobyn II ode (Child's Ballads, V. 427). 
Thei'e *s iiane that gnes by Carterhaugb 
But maun leave him a wad, 

F.ither gowd rings, or green mantles. 

The Young Tamlane (Cldld's Ballads, I. Ufi). 
To wed, in pledge ; In pawn. • 

A Kyng of Frnuuec boughte tbelse Belikes somtyme of 
the Jewes, to whom tlie Einporour had leydo hem to 
wedde, for a gret sumine of Sylvre. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 13. 
Let him be war, his nokke lith to wedde. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 360. 
Aiy londcs l>eth set to vxtdde, Robyn, 

Untyll a certayne daye. 

hyiell 6este of Uode (Child's Ballads, V. 64). 

wed (wed), r.; pret, and pt>, wedded, wed, ppr. 
wedding, [< MJG. wedden,< AS. weddian, pleuge, 
engage, = OS. weddian s MI). I), wedden, lay a 
wager, = MHG. G. wetteuy wager, = Icel. eef^i, 
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wager, ss Sw. appeal, s= Dan. ifeddCy wa- 
ger, sr Goth, ga-waqjdny pledge, betroth; from 
the noun. Ctwageygage^yV.] I. frafw. If. To 
pledge ; hence, to wager. 

Yee be welcome, that dare I wele wedde. 

My lorUe has sente for to seke hym. 

York Plays, p. 261. 
Theyonge man, hauingehls hart allredy wedded to his 
frende I'itus, . . . refused . . . to be parswaded. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Goveniour, 11. 12. 
I’ll wad a weather he'll gar the blude spin frae under 
your nails. Seoti, Black Dwarf, zvii. 

2. To marry ; take for husband or for wife. 

Thei wedden there no Wyfes ; tor alle the Wommen there 
bcu ooininoun, and thei forsake no man. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 179. 
Bince the day 

I saw thee fiiet, and wedded thee. 

Miltm, P. L., lx. 1080. 

8. To join in mariiage; give or unite in wed- 
lock. 

In Byracusa was I bom, and wed 

Unto a woman. Shah., of E., i. 1. 87. 

4. To unite closely in affection ; attach firmly 
by passion or prejudice : as, to bo wedded to 
one^s habits or opinions. 

Men are wedded to their lusts. Tillotson, Sermons. 

I am not toedded to these ideas. 

Jefferson, To Colonel Monroe (Correspondence, 1. 286). 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fust 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, Veiled Prophet. 

6 . To unite forever or inseparably. 

Thou art toedded to calamity. Shale., R. and J., iil. 8. 8. 

They led the vine 

To u^d her elm. Milton, P. L., v. 216. 

et. To espouse ; take part with. 

They . . . wedded his cause. Clarendon. 

To wed with a rush ring. Bee rush\. 

n. intrans. To marry; contract marriage; 
become united as in matrimony. 

With Atliulf child he wedde. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. 
For to been a wyf he gaf me levo 
Of indulgence, so it is no repreve 
To wtedde me if that my make dye. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Batli’s Tale, 1. 86. 
Tliought 1ea)>i out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, xxiii. 

Wed. An abbreviation of Wednesday. 
wedbrekt, n, [ME., < wed + break,'] An adul- 
terer. Early English Psalter, Ps. xlix. 1 8. (Stral- 
mann.) 

weddet, n. Hame as wed. 
wedded (wed'ed), a. 1, Married; united in 
marriage. 

liCt wealth, lot honour, wait the wedded dame. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 77. 

2. Of or pertaining to matrimony: as, wedded 
life; wedded bliss. — 3. Intimately united or 
joined together; clasped together. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt. 

Tennyson, Godiva. 

wedde-fee, n. See wed- fee. 
wedder^ (wed'^r), w. wed 4- -cr^.] One who 
weds. 

wedder'-^ (wed'^r), «. A dialectal form of 
wether, 

wedde-settet, V. t. See wedset, xoadset. 
wedding (wed'iug), n. K ME. wedding, wed- 
dyngcy \ AS. weddung (= MD. weddinghe)y wed- 
liing, marriage, verbal n. of weddtan, pledfje, 
wea: see tccdi.] Marriage; nuptials; nuptial 
ceremony or festivities, especially the latter: 
also usea attributively: as, wedding cheer. 

Tbort) dide oure Lord the Urate Myraole at the Wedyng, 
whan he turned Watre in to Wyn. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 111. 
The kyngdam of heuenes is maad lie to a man kyng that 
made u>eddingus to his sone. Wyclif, Mat. xxii. 2. 

Sini]ge and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and of 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words of 
betrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife tn the Magis- 
trate’s presence. iMugfellow, Miles Staiidlsh, ix. 

Penny wedding, a wedding at which the guests contrib- 
ute toward the expenses of the entertainment, and fre- 
quently toward the household outfit of the wedded pair. 
Love that no golden ties can attach 
. . . will fly away from an Emperor's match 
To dance at a Penny Wedding! 

Hood, Miss Kiltnansegg, Her Honeymoon. 

Silver wedding, golden wedding, diamond wed- 
ding. the celehraiioiis of twenty-fifth, the fiftieth, 
andlhe seventy-fifth anni v«nvarles of a wedding, at which 
silver, gold, and diamond presents refspeetively are made. 
Paper. wofs$en, tlm, cryetal, and china weddings are also 
sometimes celebrated on first, fifth, tenth, fifteenth, and 
twentieth annivenarles. aeSyn. Nu^ials, Matrimony, etc. 
See marriage. 
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tnddiag-bad (wed'iDg-bed), n. The of a 
newly nuuried pair. 

My grave is like to be my wedding bid. 

Shak,, B. and J., I 6. 187, 
wedding-cake (wed'iug-kak'), n, A rich, deco- 
rated cake made to grace a wedding, it is cut 
and distributed to the guests, and portions of it are sent 
afterward to friends not present. Also bride-eake. 
wedding-cards ( wed'ing-kftrdz' ), n. pi. In gen- 
eral, an invitation or notification sent ouh on 
the occasion of a marriage; specifically, two 
cards, one bearing the name of the bride and 
the other that of the groom, 
wedding-chest (wed'ing-chest), n, A chest or 
coffer, usually of ornamental character, de- 
signed to contain the clothes and ornaments 
of a bride. Compare bridal chest (under chests ), 
and cassone. 

[wcd'ing-kl6THz'),w.»Z. Gar- 
edding, es- 


ments made for the occasion of a wed 
pecially those of the bride or the bridegroom, 
and either worn at the ceremony and festivities, 
or prepared as necessary for the changed con- 
ditions of life. 

wedding-day (wed'ing-da), w. The day of mar- 
riage. 

wedding-dower (wed'ing-dou^6r), w. A mar- 
riage-portion. 

Let her beauty be her wedding-dower. 

Shak., T. G. of V., lii. 1. 78. 

wedding-dress (wed'lng-dres'), n. The dress 
worn by a bride at her wedding. 

weddinger (wed'ing-6r), n, [< wedding 4- -cri.] 
A guest at a wedding; one of a wedding party. 
[Provincial.] 

wedding-favor (wed'ing-fa^vor), w. A bunch 
of white ribbons, or a rosette,’ etc., sometimes 
worn by men attending a wedding. Simmonds. 

wedding-feast (wed'ing-fest), n, A feast or 
entertainment in honor of a wedding. 

wedding-flower (wed'Dig-flou^cr), w. A plant, 
Moreea (Iris) Eobinsoniana of Ijord Howe's 
Island, Now South Wales, having white iris- 
like flowers sometimes 4 inches across.^ Cape 
wedding-flower, Domheya Natalensis, a South African 
shiub or Bmall tree with showy flowers. 

wedding-garment (wed^ing-glir'mont), n. A 
garment such as is worn at a wedding ceremony 
or entertainment. 

And when the King came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man which had not on a wedding garment. 

Mat. xxil. II. 

Is supper ready, the house trimmed, . . . and every ofiR- 
cer his wedding -garment on ? Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 61. 

wedding-knife (wed'ing-nif ), n. One of a pair of 
knives contained in a sheath which is arranged 
to be worn at the girdle. This was a common 
wedding-gift in the seventeenth century. 

wedding-ring (wed'ing-ring), n. A ring which 
is given by one of a married pair to the other 
on the occasion of their marriage, especially one 
given by the ^room to the bride. It is usually 
a plain gold ring. 

wedding-Bong (wed 'ing-sfiug), n. A song sung 
in honor of a bride and groom; an epithala- 
miura. 

wede’ t, V, i, [ME. weden^ AS. wedauy be mad, < 
wady mad : see wood^.] To go mad ; rage ; rave. 
He tok his leue & went home a-3oiiie 
Weping as he wold wide for wo A for sorwe. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1609. 

Wede^t, «. [ME,, < wede, v.] Madness 
And had therof so mochc drede, 

That he wende hav« go to wede. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 24. (Halliu'eU.) 

wede^t, n. A Middle English form of weed^. 

wed-fee (wed'fe), n, [Also wedde-fee; < wed 
4* /eel.] 1. A wager. Robson, (Halliwell.) 
[Prov.Eng.] — 2. Wage; reward; recompense. 
Jamieson, [Scotch.] 

wedgei (wej), n, [< ME. weggCy wiggcy wege, < 
AS. weegy a wedge (a mass of metal), as MD. 
wegghcy wigghCy D. wiggCy wig, a wedge, as MLG. 
weggess OHG, wekkiy weagi, MHG. weckcy wegge, 
G. weckcywecky a wedge-shaped loaf, as Icel. vegpr 
sa Sw, vigg as Dan. vsegge, a wed^e; prob. lit. 
‘ a mover’ (from the use and effect in splitting), 
ult. from tiie verb represented by weight, Cf. 
Lith. wagiSy a bent wooden peg for hanging 
things on, a spigot for a cask, also 
a wed^.] 1. A simple machine 
consisting of a very acute-angled 
triangular prism of hard material, 
which is driven in between objects 
to be separated, or into anything 
which is to be split. The wedge is wedge, 
merely a special application of an inclined 
plane, and is nowise entitled to a distinct place In the 
list ox mechanical powers. 


hanging 

I 
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Tt Hwt n}l ben, e lew* note of » bnnde 
Twrought dry v« ia tlie i-oote, or tumdel froo 
Let dione and flld with aiahen let It atonde. 

PaUadiWt Huabondiie B. T. 8.), p. 58. 

Thorw wioh pyu ther goth a litel rngpe which that is 
oleped the hors. Chaucer ^ Astrolabe. 

For 'tie with Pleasure as it is with Wedges; one drives 
out another. 

AT. Bailey t tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 167. 

2. A mass resembling a wedge in form ; any- 
thing in the form of a wedge. 

They gather it [gold] With great laboure and melte it 
and caste it,fyrate into masses or wedges, and afterwarde 
into brode plates. 

B. Eden, tr. of Seiiastian Munster (Fliat Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. 29). 

Open the mails, yet guard the treasure sure ; 

Lay out our golden wedges to the view. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine, I., i. 12. 

A wedge of gold olAtty shekels weight. Josh. vii. 21. 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. , _ 

MUXxm, P. R.. lii. 809. wooged (wejd), _ 

3. In her., a bearing representing a triangle wertgo-shaped ; cimeifortu or cuneato: 

with one very acute angle— that is, like a pile, hone ; the wedged tail of a bird, 

but free in the escutcheon instead of being at- ’Wedge-micrometer (wc^'mi-krom'^e-tiT),!!. See 
tached to one of its edges. — 4, In Cambridge 

University, the name given to the man whose wedge-pnotometer (wej'fo-tom'^e-t6r), n. An 
name stands lowest on the list of the classical instrument for measuring the brightness of 

stars. It consists of a long wedge of neutral-tinted dark 
glass arranged to slide hofore the eyepiet^e of a telescope, 
and provided wltli a graduated scale. I’he scule-readlug, 
which corresponds to the thiokmiss of the wedge at tlio 
point where the image of the star boeumes invisible, de- 

Five were Wranglers, four of tliese Double men, and f a r 4- ^ 

the fifth a favorite for tlie Wedge. The last man is called Wettge-press (wcj pres), «. A press for extract- 

"■* ing oil from seeds, as hemp-seed, sunflower- 

seed, etc. , by crushing, it has i)erforatod iron cheek- 
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wedgebiu (wej'bil), n. A humming-bird of the 
genus Sehistea, having the bill of peculiar shape, 
rather thick for a hummer, and suddenly sharp- 
pointed. There are 2 species, both Ecuadorian, 
geoffroyi and S, peraonatm, 3^ inches long. 
See cut in preceding column. 

wedge-bone (wej'bon), w. An ossicle often 
found on the under surface of the spinal column 
at the junction of any pair of vertebree : more 
fully called aiibvertebral wedge-bone. 

Such a separate ossiilcatii m, or snb-vertebral wedge-bone, 
IS commonly developed beneath and between the odun- 
told bone and the body of the second vertebra [in Lacer- 
***M»1* Anat. Vert., p. 187. 

wedge-cutter (wej/kut^er), n, 1. An instru- 
ment used in dentistry to cut off the projecting 
part of a wedge that has boon driven between 
two teeth. — 2. In wood-working, a machine 
for relishing and cutting the wedges of a door- 
rail. See relish’^, JC, JI, Knight. 

l< wedge 4- -ed'^i.'] InrooV., 


That ys feyre to-fore Ood. 

tt. Claud. A. il. f. 129. (ffoUiiMU.) 


tripos : said to be a designation suggested by 
the name (Wedgewood) of the man who occu- 
pied this place on the first list (1824). Com- 
pare wooden spoon, under apoon^. 


the Wedge, corresponding to the Spoon in Mathematics. 

C. A. Jiristed, English University, p. 312. 


Foxtail wedge. Same as fox-wedge. — The thin or awign 
end of the wedge, figuratively, an initiatory move of 
small apparent importance, but calculated to produce or 
lead to an ultimate important effect. Wedge Of least , 
resistance, the form in which loose oartli and other sui»- is collected iu a cistern 

yield to pressure.— Wooden wedge. Same as WOdge-Shaped (wej'shapt), a. Having the 
4. 1 J shape of tt wedge ! wedged ; cuneiform ; cuue 

wedge^ (wej), «>.; pret. and pp. wedged, ppv. ^to ’ * - 

wedging. [\ late ME. from the noun.] tail 

I, irana. 1. To cleave with a wedge or with regard to solidity.— 


plates, between which the seeds are ]>lace(l in hair bags, 
with blocks and wedges between tho bjtgs and the plates. 
A tighteiiliig-wetigo is then driven In by a numl, ami tho 
^uice escapes through the perforations in the plates, and 
1 below. 

ej ' sha 

lape of a wedge j wedged; cuneiform; cuue- 
0 : as, n wedge-shnnedient ; the wedge-shaped 
il of a bird : usually noting surfaces, witliout 


Wedge-shaped Isobar, an iso- 
bar hounding u projecting area of high pressure moving 
along between two cyclones. 

WOdge-shell (wej'shel), n. A bivalve inolliisk 
- _ , . , . , . family Donaeidie. 

driven; crowd or wedge-tailed (wej'tald), a. Having the tail 
«. wetlged or cuneate: noting birds whose tail- 

feathers are regularly graduated in lengtli to 


wedges; rive. 

My heart, 

As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 85. 


compress closely ; jam. 

Among the crowd 1’ the Abbey ; whore a finger 
Could not be wedged in moru. 

Shak., Hen. VIH., iv. 1. 58. 

Wedged In the rocky shoals, and sticking fast 

Dryden, iEiieid, v. 285. 

The age had not so much refinement that any sonso of 
impropriety rostruined the wearors of petticoat and far- 
thiiigalo from stepping forth into tho public ways, and 
wedging their not unsubstantial persons , . , into tlie 
throng nearest to tho scaffold at an execution. 

Uawthome, Acarlct I^ettor, ii. 


such an extent that the tail when moderately 
snread appears to bo bevc led off obliquely at 
the end from the middle to the outermost fea- 
ther on each side. It is a very common forma- 
tion. See cuts under Sphenoccrcus, Sphenura, 

Tr iehogl OSS na,m\d ih'oaetiia Wedge-tailed eagle, 

U roa^itus a udax, of Australia. Sec cut under llroaetus . — 
Wedge-tailed pigeon or dove. Bee Sphemcercus (with 
cut). 


3. To fasten with a wedge or with wedges ; fix wedge-valve (woj'valv), n. A wedge-shapeil 
in the manner of a wedge: as, to wedge on a valve driven into its seat by a screw: used for 
scythe ; to wedge in a rail or a piece of timber. — closing water-mains, etc. 

4. In ceram., to cut, divide, and work together wedge-wls© (wej'wiz), adv. In the manncT of 

(a mass of wet clay) to drive out bubbles and O' . . 

render it plastic, just before placing it on tho Wfidring (wej'ipg), «. 1. A method of joining 

wheel. — 6. To make into the ^apeof a wedge; timbers, in which the tenon is made just long 


render cuneiform.— 6. To force apart or split 
off with or as with a wedge. 

Yawning fissures which will surely widen until they 
wedae off the projecting masses, and strip huge slices from 
tho face of the cliff. Geihie, Geol. Sketches, il. 

II. intrana. To force one^s way like a wedge. 

Haunting 

The Globes and Mermaids, wedging in with lords 
Still at the table. B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ill. 1. 


enough to pass through the mortised piece, and 
a small wedge is driven into a saw-cut in the 
end of the tenon, with the effect of expanding 
it, and thus preventing its withdrawal. — 2. In 
kneading clay for fine modeling, tho process of 
cutting the clay to pieces, as by moans of a 
strained wire, and then throwing the severed 
pieces forcibly upon the mass, the object being 
to expel the air.— Foxtail wedging, foxtail. 


Wedge^ (wej), w. [A dial. var. of wadge, wage.'l W6digm§l-crib (wej'ing-krib), n. In mining, in 
A^edge; a gage. Halliwell. shaft-sinking in very watery ground, a curb or 

cri b on which the tubbing is placed, it generally 
consists of pieces of oak carefully shaped and Joined tr>- 
gother. Between the exterior of this curb and the rock 
there is left a space of a few inches in width, wliich is 
made water-tight by the most careful wedging and the 
use of moss. The object of the whole arrangement of the 
wedgitig-Gurb and the tubbing which rusts upon it is fier- 
manently to hold back the water which would otherwise 
find its way into the shaft and Iiave to be raised to tho 
surface by pumping. In some mining districts the wedg- 
ing-crib Is made of cast-iron. 

Wedgwood scale. A scale used by tho inven- 
tor in measuring high temperatures by his py- 
rometer: as, 10° Wedgwood. The zero corre- 
sponds to 1077° F. 

Wedgwood ware. Hee ware'^, 
W0d^(wej'i),a. [<ii?ec/f/eJ + -yl.] Formed or 
adapted to use as a wedge ; fitted for prying 
into or among. 

Pushed his wedgy snout far within the straw subja- 
cent. Landor. {Imp, Diet.) 

wedhoodt (wed'htid), n. [ME. wedhod; < wed 
viiedgdbwnsckisMfersiuuttu*). 4* -/iood.] The State of marriage. 



weed 

Save In here wedhod 
Thatysf 
MS. Cott. 

wedlock (wed'lok), n. [< ME. wedUxe, wedlak, 
wedloke, wedlaik, wedlock, matrimony, mar- 
riage, < AS. wedldc, pledge, < wed, a pledge H- 
Idc, a gift, etc. : see wed and lake^, /ofcc*. The 
compound wedldc is supposed to mean *a gift 
given as a pledge,' hence a gift given to a 
bride, but the second element is peniaps to be 
taken in the sense of ‘ condition, state,' being 
ult. nearly identical with tho suffix in knowledge, 
etc.] 1. Marriage; matrimony; the marriea 
state; the vows and sacrament of marriage. 
Sometimes used attribiitively. 

Which that men clepeth spousail or wedlok. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 60. 

You would sooner commit your grave head to this knot 
than to tho wedlock noose. B, Jonson, Epicosne, ii. 1. 

By holy crosses . . . she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Shak., M. at V. , v. 1. 82. 

2t. A wife. 

Which of these is thy wedlock, Menelaus? thy Helen, 
thy Lucrece ? B. Jonson, Poetaster, Iv. 1. 

To break wedlock, to commit adultery. Ezek. xvi. 8& 
Howe bo it, she kept but euyll tho sacrament of matri- 
mony, but DroAre her u'edloke. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., I. xxl. 
a^Syn. 1. Matrimony, Weddit^, etc. See marriage, 
wedlock (wed'lok), v. t. [< wedlock, n.J To 
unite in marriage ; marry. 

Man thus wedlocked. Milton, Divorce, ii. 16. 

Wednesday (wenz'da), n. [< ME. Wednesday, 
WodneadeA, Wedneadai, < AS. Wodnos dang =s D. 
Woensdag = Icel. Othinsdagr = Sw. Dan. Ona- 
dag (for **Odcnadag); lit. ‘Woden's day': AS. 
Wddiws, gon. of Wtiden = OS. Wddan, WOden ss 
OHO. Wnotan, Wbtan = Icel. Othinn (>E. Odin), 
'Woden ; prob. lit. ‘ the furious,' i. e., the mighty 
wander, < AS. wod, etc., furious, raging, mad: 
see wood'^.'] Tho fourth day of the week ; the 
day next after Tuesday. Abbreviated W., Wed, 

See wevk^ Pulver Wednesday t. Hame as Ash Wed> 

nesilag. 

wedBett, r. t, [ME. wedaetten; < wed -f seff. 
Of. wadset.’] To pledge : same as wadset. 
wee^ (we), w. and a. [< ME. we, in the phrase 
a little we, a little bit, a short way or space, 
appar. for a little wag, the form we being ap- 
par. a Scand. form (Jcel. regr, a way, =5* Sw. 
vdg =: Dan. vei) of wag: see wag^. JAttle and 
wee were and are so consfantly associated that 

wee has 
.. equiv. to 
wee bit. E. wee cannot be connected with OHG, 
wenae, G. wenig, little.] I, n, A bit. Hpecifically 
- (a) A short distance. 

Bohynd hlr a litill we 
It (u stone] fell. 

Barbour, Bruce (E. E. T. 8.), xvll. 677. 
(5) A short space of time. 

0 hold your hand, you minister. 

Hold it a little wee. 

Sweet WUliain (Cliild’s Ballads. IV. 268X 
II. a. Small; little; tiny. [Colloq.] 
lJu hath but a little wee face, with a little yellow beard. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 4. 22. 

wee^t, n. An obsolete form of woe. 
wee‘'*t, prow. An old spelling of we, 
weebit (we'bit), n. Same as wag-bit. 
weeckelmt, W. An obsolete form of witch-elm. 
weed^ (wed), n. [< ME. weed, wed, weod, wiod, 
a weed, < AS. w6od, wiod = OS. MD. wiod, D. 
wiede, a weed, s= LO. woden, woen, pi., the green 
stalks and leaves of turnips, etc..] 1. Any one 
of those herbaceous plants which are useless 
and without special beauty, or (‘specially which 
are positively troublesome. The application of thia 
general term Is somewhat relative. Handsome but per- 
nicious plants, as the oxeyo daisy, cone-ilower, and the 
purple cow-wheat of Europe (Melarnm/rum arvense\ are 
weeds to tlie agriculturist, fiowers to the esthetic. 80 also 

{ ilants that are cultivated for use or beauty, os grasses, 
lemp, carrot, parsnip, morning-gloi'y, become weeds when 
they spring up where they are not wanted. The exotics of 
cool countries are sometimes weeds in the tropics. 

On fat londc and ful of donge foulest wedes groweth. 

Piers Plowtnan (0), xlll. 224. 
An ill weed grows apace. Beau, and Ff., Coxcomb, iv. 8. 
2. A sorry, worthless animal unfit for the 
bro(^ding of stock; especially, a leggy, loose- 
bodied horse; a racci-horse having tho ap- 
poarauco but wanting the other qualities of 
a thoroughbred. [Slang.] 

He bore the same relation to a man of fashion that a 
weed does to a ** winner of the Derby." 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, ii. 

8. A cigar; with the definite article, tobacco. 
[Colloq!] 


they have become synonymous, and 
changed to an adjective. Cff. way-hit, e 


weed 

Sir Bufui puffed his own weed in solitude, strolling np 
mnd down the teiTace. 

fl. Jemetf Jr., Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. 88. 
Angola weed, an archil-plant, Ramvlina furfuraeea, 
growing in Angola, a district on the western coast of Africa. 
— Astlmia-weed, Lobelia inflata, Indian tobacco.— Can* 
OOZ^weed, a name given to a wild sage, SeUvia lyrata, 
to the rattlesiiake-plautain, Ooodyera pubeecene. and to 
m species of rattlesnake-root, Pre^uirdhee alba, - 

Oonaamptlve’f-waed. see coTurum^ioe.— Cross-weed, 
a plant of the cruciferous genus Emetic, 

Fmob, guinea-hen weed. See the qualifying words. 
— Jamestown weedt. See jirneon-med and etrammu 
scm.— Joy-weed, a plant of the genus Aliemanihera.— 
FhthlalS-weed, Lwiwigia paluetrU, water-purslane.— 
Balt-rheum weed. See so/e-rAeum.— Soldier’s weed. 
Piper angudifolium, matico.— Turpentine-weed, the 
rosin- weed, Suphium lociniutum.— Yaw-weed. SeeA/o- 
rinda. (See baeU-med, bindweed, biehop'e 'med, breaetweed, 
buiterweed, carpetAoeed, dyer'e-toeed, joepue-weed, kmp- 
weed, knotweed, lake-weed, licoriee-weed, loco-ufeed, mat- 
weed, MaurUiae-weed, mermaid-weed, milkweed, moraee- 

a mugweed, neekweed, oreweed, trumpetweed, tumble- 
winterufeed, yellow-ueed.) 

1 (w§d), V. [< MK. weeden, wvodcn, < AS. 
teeodian, weed, as D. wieden = LG. weden, tpc- 
on as G. dial, wieteut weed; see toeedX, «.] I. 
trana, 1. To free from weeds or noxious plants. 

There were also a few species of antique and hereditary 
flowers, in no very flourishing condition, but scrupulously 
weeded. Bawthome, Boveu Gables, vl. 

2. To take away, as noxious plants; remove 
what is injurious, offensive, or unseemly; ex- 
tirpate. 

Bach word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shak., Cor., Iv. 5. 108. 

We’ll Join to weed them out B. Joneoii, Alchemist, v. 1. 

3. To free from anything hurtful or offensive. 

Be weeded the Kingdom of such as were devoted to Elai* 
ciia. Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 47. 

H, in tram. To root up and remove weeds, or 
anything resembling weeds. 

The! coruen hero copes and conrtoples hem made, 

And wonten as workmen to weden and mowen ; 

A1 for drede of here deth, suche dyntes gaf Hunger. 

Piers Plowman (CiX ix. 186. 
There are also in the plains and rich low grounds of the 
freshes, abundance of hops, which yield their product with- 
out any labor of the husbandman, in weeding, hilling, or 
poling. Beverley, Hist. Virginia, iv. f 17. 

weedlf. A reduced form of weeded^ past par- 
ticiple of weed^. 

iraed*^ (wed), n. [< ME. wede^ wsede^ < AS. tvwde^ 
neut., wspdf £., a garment, =s OS. wadi = OFries. 
wede, wed ss MD. wade^ waede^ a garment, sr 
OHG. MH(^. wdt, clothing, accoutrements, ar- 
mor, G. obs. wat (cf. G. Teinwand, linen cloth, 
canvas, with interloping n, by false analogy 
with gewtmdf garment, < OHG. MHO. Unwdt = 
AS. linwwd) =r Icel. vdlh, a piece of stuff or 
cloth, also a garment (see wad^, wadmal ) ; cf, 
Goth, ga-widau (pret. gawath), bind together; 
Zend y vadh, clothe.] A garment of any sort, 
especially an outer garment; hence, garments 
in general, especially the whole costume worn 
at any one litno; now commonly in the plural, 
and chiefly iu the phrase widows^ weeds. See 
widow^. 

Ho spendoth, ioiistoth, maketh fosteyiiynges ; 

He geveth frely ufte and chaiingeth wear. 

Chaucer, Trollus, Hi. 1719. 
The epret displte which In bert lie had 
Off Fruiuont, timt in luonkes ufede was clade. 

Pom. o/Parletuiy(E. E. T. S.X 1. 84ia 

O sir, know that viider simple weeds 
The gods ham* tnaskt. 

Qreene, Orlando Furioso (ed. Orosart), 1. 1130. 

W66d* (wed), tf . fSc. also weid ; origin obscure.] 

1. A general name for any sudden illness from 
cold or relapse, usually accompanied by febrile 
symptoms, taken by wonten after (*onunomeut 
or during nursing, especially milk-fever or 
inflammation of the breast. [Scotch,] — 2. 
Lymphangitis in the horse, characterized W 
fever and temporary swelling of the limbs. It 
appears usually after a period of inactivity. 
Weod*(wM), n. [Perhaps a dial.var.of weight^.'} 
A heavy weight. Ualliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
weeded (wo'ded), a. [< weed^ + -erf2.] Over- 
grown with weeds. [Karo.] 

Weeded and worn tho ancient thatcli 
Upon tlic hmely moated grange. 

Tennyeon, Mariana. 

Weeder ( we M^'r) ,n. [< ME. wedare, a weeding- 
hook; < tm</i + -cri.j 1. One who weeds, or 
frees from anything noxious. 

A uwedsr-out of his proud adversaries. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 8. 128. 

These weedere thereby procuring some wages of the bus- 
handmen to tlieir ownei's. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 4^. 

2. In agri., any form of hand- or horse-tool 
for uprooting or destroying weeds. The name is 
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given especially to one of a olam of small hand-tools hav- 
ing a series of bent teeth, a shaip steel bow set trans- 
versely, or a modified hoe-blade, etc., the object of all 
being to cut off the weeds below the surface, or to drag 
them up by the roots. 

weeder-cUps (we'd6r-klips), n. pj. Weeding- 
shears. Burns. [Seoten.] 
weedery (wS'd6r-i), n. [< weed^ + -cry.] 1. 
Weeds collectively. [Rare.] 

The weedery which through 

Tho Interstices of those neglected courts 

Unchecked had flourished long, and seeded there. 

Was trampled then and bruised beneath the feet. 

SovJthey. 

2. A place full of weeds. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] 
weed-grown (wdd'gron), a. Overgrown with 
weeds. 

weed-hook (wed'hOk), ti. r=r Sc. weedock; < 
ME. weodhookf wiedhoCf wedhocy < AS. weddhoc, 
< weddy weed, 4* hoc, hook.] 1. A hook used 
for cutting away or extirpating weeds. TusseVy 
Husbandry. — 2. An attachment to a plow for 
bending tlie weeds over in front of the share 
so that they may be covered by the inverted 
sod. 

weediness (wS'di-nes), n. A weedy character 
or state : as, a garden remarkable for its weedi- 
ness. 

weeding (weeding), n. [< ME. wedynge ; verbal 
n. of fcccdi, ».] The act or process of removing 
weeds from ground. 

weeding-chlBel (we'ding-chiz^el), n. A tool 
with a divided chisel-point for cutting the roots 
of large weeds beneath the ground, 
weeding-forceps (we'ding-for^seps), n. sing. 
and pi. An instrument for pulling up some 
sorts of plants in weeding, as thistles, 
weeding-fork (we^dini^^-fdrk), n. A strong 
three-pronged fork with flat tines, used for 
clearing ground of weeds, 
weeding-nook (we'dlug-hflk), n. [< ME. we- 
dynge-Uooke; < weeding 4* hook.'] Same as weed- 

hooky 1. 

The last purgatory-flre which God uses, to burn tho 
thistlee, . . . whiii the gentle influence of a siin-beam 
will not wither them, nor the weeding-hook of a aliort 
afiUction out them out. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I, 829. 

weedlng-iron (we'dmg-i^''^m), n. Same as 
weeding-fork. 

weeding-pincers (weeding -pin^s6rz), n. sing. 
and pi. Same as weeding-foreejfs. 
weodlng-rizn (we'ding-rim), n. [Spelled er- 
roneously weeding-rhim ; < weeding + E. dial. 
rimy remove, var. of ream*^ : see ream^.] An 
implement somewhat like the frame of a wheel- 
barrow, used for tearing up weeds on summer 
fallows, etc. [Local, Eng.] 
weading-skears (weMing-sberz), n. sing, and 
pi. Shears used for cutting weeds, 
weeding-tongs (we'ding-tdugz), n. sing, and 
pi. Same as weeding-forceps. 
weeding-tool (we'ding-tbl), n. An imple- 
ment wr pulling up, digging up, or cutting 
weeds. 

weodloss (wed'los), a. [< weed^ + -/cc/f.] Free 
from weeds or noxious matter. 

Weedless paradises. Donne, Anatomy of the World, i. 
weedyl (we'di), a. [< xcced^ + -yl.] 1. Having 
the character of a weed; woed-like. 

Rome of them are clever in a way ; I'ooted fools by na- 
ture, who bear a weedy little blossom of wit, and suppose 
themselves to flower all over, like rhododendrons in the 
season. D. C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xiv. 

2. Consisting of weeds. 

Her weedy trophies anvl herself 
Fell In the weeping brook. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 172S. 
Kettles, klx, and all the weedy nation. 

Q, Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph over Heath. 

3. Abounding with weeds. Irving. 

When tho grain is weedy, we must reap high. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 8. 

4. Not of good blood; not of good strength 
or mettle; scraggy; hence, worthless, as for 
breeding or racing purposes : as, a weedy horse. 
[Slang.] 

Along the middle of the street the main business was 
horse-dealing, and a gy]>sy hostler would trot out a suc- 
cession of the weediest old screws that ever kept out of 
the kennels. Barpet^s Mag., LuVI. 625. 

Weedy2 (we'di), a. [< 4- -yi.] Clad in 

weeds, or widows^ mourning. [Rare.] 

She was as weedy at In the early days of her mourning. 

Dickens. 

A weedy woman came sweeping up tb us. 

Longjdlow, Joumil, Oct 16, 1648. 

weef (wef), n. [Prob. a dial. var. of woof.] A 
flexible tough sapling, or a split sapling, adapt- 


ed for interweaving with others, as in theWn- 
ufaoture of orates. [Prov. En^] 

(w6k)yi». [JSarly mod.!), ahto woke; < 
ME. weke, wikCy wukey wokoy wouke (pi. wikopy 
woken, wikes, wukes, wokes), a week, period -of 
seven di^s, < AS. wice, wicu, wuce, wucu sa OS. 
wika as (jFries. wike as MD. weke, D. week as 
MLG. weke, LG. weke, wek, week ss OHG. wehha,. 
also wohha (> Finnish wiika), MHG. woehe, 
wuehe, G. woehe, week, as Icel. vika as Sw. veeka 
r= Dan. uge (for *vuge), a week, sa Goth, wikd, 
found in the phrase wikdn kunjis seinis, tr. Gr. h 
rb rd^ei etjttipeplag avrov. It. in ordine vicis suMf 
Mn the order of his course,’ Luke i. 8, but prob. 
to be taken, in the Goth., as ‘in the week orperiod 
of his course,’ wikdn appearing to mean ‘suc- 
cession,’ ‘change,’ hence ‘recurrent period,’ 
and to be allied to Icel. vikjay tuni, return, etc. i 
see toeak. The collocation of the Goth, wikdn 
and the L. oicis in this passage, and the resem- 
blance of form, have given rise to the notion 
that the Tent, word is borrowed from the L.; 
but the L. word equiv. to wikdxi is ordine, and 
there is no evidence that L. ^vix, vids was ever 
used in the sense ‘ week.’] 1 , A period of seven 
days, of which the days are numbered or named 
in like succession in every period — in English, 
Sunday (or first day, etc.), Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday (or 
seventh day) ; hence, a period of seven days. 
The week Is not dependent upon any other period, as a 
subdivision of that period, but cuts across the division- 
lines of month and year alike with its never-ending repe- 
tition. In general J e wish and Christian belief, It Is founded 
on the creation of the world In six days (according to tho 
account in OenesisX with a succeeding seventh day of rest, 
specially commemorated by the Jewish rest-day, or H;*!)- 
bath, uur Saturday. It has also been conjectured to repre- 
sent a fourth of the lunar iqcmth of about 28 days; but no 
people is known as having made and maintaiiiod such a 
subdivision of the month. As a period and division of 
time, its use is limited to Jews imd Christians (including 
also in some measure tho Mohammedans, by aerivatiou 
from these); but the week-day names pud their succession 
are found more widely, and are of a wholly different origin ; 
they rest upon an astrological rrlnciple, which assigns 
each day in succession to one of the planets as regent ; and 
they further involve a divis‘an of the day into 24 hows. 
If the planets are arranged In the order of their distance 
from us as held by tlie ar slants — namely, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon,— then, if the first hour 
of a day is allotted to Saturn, and each following hour to 
the next planet, the 25th hour, or the first of the next day, 
will fall to the Sun, the 49th, or the first of the following 
day, to the Moon, and so to Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus,^ 
in succession : and. each planet being reckoned as regent 
of the whole day of whose first hour It is regent, the days 
are Sun’s day, Moon’s day. Mars’ day, and so on to Saturn’s 
day, where the same succession is taken up anew. These 
names were unknown to, or at least never used by, the 
Jews, nor do they appear in classical Greek, nor do the 
Mohammedans employ them ; but they passed from Ro- 
man use to European, and not only In their Latin forms, 
but also as translated into Germanic languages, the names 
of Germanic divinities being, by a rude identification, sub- 
stituted in them for those of the Komaii, as Mars, etc., 
without any regard to the planets (see the names Tuesday,, 
etc.) ; and they are found also in India, which doubtless re- 
ceived them, with the rest of its astronomy and astrology, 
from Greece and Rome. The Indian days are coincident 
with our days of the same name — that is, it is Sun’s day 
there when it is our Sunday, and so on. Hut there is no^ 
other than an astrological significance belonging to tho 
names there ; a week as a division of time is wholly un- 
known to both ancient and modem India. In law, week i» 
sometimes construed to mean any period of seven full days, 
and sometimes to mean such a period beginning with tho 
beginning of a Sunday. Thus, a requirement of ”a week’s 
notice ” may he satisfied hv the lapse of any seven con- 
secutive days, hut a publication of a notice ‘*once in each 
week for three weeks before the sale " is hold to contem- 
plate three weeks reckoned as from Sunday to Sunday, not 
merely 21 days before the sale. Abbreviated tr., wk. 

By twyne the Oytee of Darke and theCytee of Ranhane 
ys a Ryvere, that men clopen Sabatorye. For on the Satur- 
day hyt rennoth faste ; and alle the Wooke elles byt stoud- 
eth stylle, and renneth nouat or lytel. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 125. 

I shal namore come here this wyke. 

Chaucer, Trollus, ii. 48U. 

Nor can I go much to country-houses for tho same rea- 
son. Bay what they will, ladies do not like you to smoke 
in tbpir bed-rooms ; their silly little noses scent out the 
odour upon the chinta, toeeks after yon have left them. 

Thackeray, Flta-Boodle’s Confessions. 

2. The six working-days of the week ; the week 
minus Sunday: as, to oe paid so much a week. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunosy from the week. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 76. 
A prophetic wa6lL in a week of years, or seven 

years.— A warp or weeks. See tnarp.^A week of 
Bimdays. seven Sundays ; hence, seven weeks, and, more 
loosely, a long time. [Coiioq.!— Chaste week, deana- 
Ingwetk. See etosfe.--- Easier, Exhortation, Sapeo- 
woon week. See the qualifying words.— Orait wetk. 
Rogation week. Bourne, Pop. Antiq. (1777X P* 270.— Great 
WeelL in ancient times and still in the Q^ek Church, 
Holy week. Tlie Greek Church has retained from early 
uaage the epithet mteat (or hoby and great) not only for 
this week, but for the several days in it, as Great Memng, 
etc., Good Friday having also other spe^ namea. Graaf 
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SMath or Orwoi Saiurdav has been a name for Easter 
eve slnoe very early times in both East and West--H<^ 
WetlL in the eocleslasUcal year, the week immediate 
preceding Easter Sunday : sometiTnes also called Pauion 
See mwer<wv.~New week. 
Seei^.7>Paxira*gweek. See^n»on.-^PaMUmWeek. 
See^Actk—Prpo^raw^ Rogation week. See 
rpyarion.--TIie feaSt Of wedke, a Jewish festival lasting 
seven weeks— that is, a **week of weeks'* after the Pass- 
over. It oorrc^onds to Pentecost or Whitsuntide. See 
Psnesootff, l.-nii8 (that) day week. See dayi. 

ThU day-wuk you will be alone. 

Charlotte BronU:, Shirley, xxvi, 

webk about Bee odonf.— week's day, that day of last 
week or of next week which corresponds to the present 
day. 

1 mene if God please to lie at Salisburle the wekeedaie 
at night before Easterdaie; where for divers respectes 1 
would gladlie sneake wth you. 

Dwrreli Papere (1682) (H. Hall, Society in Elisabethan AgeX 
week^t, n. An obsolete form of wick^, 
week^ (wek), n. [Sc. also weik^ wick; a var. of 
wike^.] A corner; an angle: as, the weeks of 
the mouth or the eye. 

The men of the world say we will sell the truth ; we 
will let them ken that wo will hing by the wioke of the 
mouth for the least point of truth. 

M. Bruect ^ul-Conflrmation, p. 1& (JamieMOfi.) 


For lyf and detli, withonten wenst 

Is in his haude. Bom, eif the Eoss, 1. 4606. 

ween (wen), v, [< me. weneUy < AS. wSnan (pret. 
wendOf pp. wende^ wente), hope, expect, imagine, 
= 08. wdnian = OFries. wena ss D. waneUf think, 
fancy, = LO. wanen, fancy, ss OHO. wdnan, w&n- 
natif MHO. tmnen^ O. wahnen = Icel. vdna^ hope 
(of. Sw. vdnta = Dan. wwto), =s Gk)th. w^njan, ex- 

S ect ; from the noun.] To be of opinion ; have 
le notion; think; imagine; suppose. ‘Ar- 
chaic.] 

Aud whan thol wll fighte, the! wille schokken hem to 
gidre in a plomp, that, zif there lie 20U0O men, men schalle 
not %Dotien that there be scant lOOOO. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 252. 
But trewely I wende, os in this cas, 

Naught have agilt, ne doon to love trespas. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 402. 
Prosperitie . . . may be discontinued by moo waies 
than you would afore haue went. 

Sir T. More, Gumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 84. 
Earle Robert would needes sot forward, weening to get 
all the glory to himself e before the coniming of the lioste. 

Hakluyt' » Voyages, II. 36. 
Ye ween to hear a melting tale 
Of two true lovers in a dale. 

Scoff, L. of L. M., ii. 2». 


week-day (wfik'da), n, [E. dial, weekyday; < 
ME. *wekeday, < AS. wiedseg, wmdseg = feel. 
vikudagr; as week^ +‘ dayi,] Any day of the 
week except Sunday: often used adjectively. 

She loues Preaching better then Praying, and of Preach- 
ers Lecturers, and thinkes the Weeke-dayee Exercise farre 
more edifying then the Sundaies. 

Bp. SarU, Mluro-cosmographie, A Shee precise Hypocrite. 
One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 

All added pudding solemnised tlie Lord's. 

Poi}e, Moral Essays, lii. 345. 

For dinner -o- which on a weekday is hardly ever eaten at 
the costermonger's abode— they buy “block ornaments," 
as they call the small, dark-coloured pieces of meat ex- 
posed on the cheap butchers' blocks or counters. 

Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Poor, I. 52. 

weekly (wek'U), a. and w. [< week^ + 

I. a, 1. Of, pertaining to, or lasting for a week ; 
reckoned by the week ; produced or performe<l 
between one Sunday and the next: as, weekly 
work. — 2. Coming, happening, or done once a 
week: as, a weekly payment; a weekly paper; a 
weekly allowance ; tne weekly sailings of steam- 
ers ; a weekly mail. 

Wlien yonder broken arch was whole, 

'Twas there was dealt tho weekly dole. 

Scott, Bokeby, vi. 1. 

II. w.; pi. tceeklies (-liz). A periodical, as a 
newspaper, appearing once a week. 

weekly (w^kQi), adth [< weekly, «.] Once a 
week; at intervals of seven days: as, a paper 
published weekly ; wages paid weekly. 

week- work (wekV6rk), n. In old Kug, usage, 
the distinctive service of a serf or villein, being 
a specified number of days, usually three, in 
eacn week. 

weeDt (wel), n, [E. dial, also weil, wiel, also 
wale; < ME. weel, wele, wel, < AS. wsel = MD. 
wael, a whirlpool, = MLG. wel, a pool.] A 
whirlpool. 

weep (wel), n. [Also weal; cf. willy, a willow 
basket, < willy, a var. of willow : see willow^.'\ 

1. A kind of trap or snare for fish. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, be it with nets, 
weeUe, baits, angling. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 310. 

Diog. Laert. tells us that it was a saying of Socrates that 
young iiatcbelors desirous of maniago wero like to flslies 
who play aiiont the weete, and gladly would get in, when 
on the contrary they that are within strive how they should 
get out. Heytoood, Anna and Phillis (Works, ed. 

fPearsoii, 1874, VI. 810). 

In our river Ishnia eel-pouts wore caught as well as cru- 
cians and crawflsli ; the last tumbled of themselves In the 
weele set for them, or Into onllnary baskets. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 379. 

2. In her,, a bearing representing a kind of eel- 
pot or fish-pot, composed of strips or slats with 
open spaces between. Sometimes the number 
or these slats is mentioned in the blazon. 

weeP (wel), adv, and a, A Scotch form of 
welt2, 

weem (wem), n. [Cf. Gael, uamha, a cave.] An 
earth-house ; an artificial cave or subterranean 
building. [Scotch.] 

Weent (wen), n. [< ME. wene, wen, < AS. wen, 
t„ wena, m., hope, weening, expectation, = OS. 
wan ss OFries. wen, hope, =: D. waan, opinion, 
conjecture, ss OH(i. MIhG. wan, G. wahn, illu- 
sion, false hope, ss Icel. van, expectation, ss 
Goth, witis, expectation ; from the root of win : 
see ipiii.] Doubt; conjecture. 

1 wol ben here, withonten any teene. 

Chaucer, Troilna, iv. 1598. 


Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love's compliment, 

I ween they smelt as sweet. 

Mre. Browning, Deserted Garden. 

weenong-tree (we'nong-tre), n. See Tetra- 
meles, 

weep^ (wep), V . ; pret. and pp. wepf, ppr. weep- 
ing. [< ME. wepen, weopen (pret. weep, wep, 
weop, wiep, wip, pi. wejmi, wepe, wopen, later 
wepte), weep, wail, shed tears, < AS. wepan 
(pret. weop), cry aloud, wail, = OS. wopian, ery 
aloud, = (jFries. wepa = OHG. wuofan, wuofjan 
(pret. wiof), MHG. wuo/en, wiiefen = Icel. wpa 
(pret. cepta), ery, shout, ss Goth, wopjan (pret. 
wopida), cry out, weep ; from a noun, AS. wop, 
clamor, outcry, s= OS. wop = OHG. wuof, wtiaf, 
outcry, lament, ss Icel. op, a shout; c’f. Hubs. 
vopite, sob, wail, lament. Not connected with 
E. tvhoo]), which is prop, hoop.] I. intrans. 1. 
To express sorrow, grief, or anguish by outcry ; 
wail ; lament ; in more modem usage, to shed 
tears. 

Tliei of the Coiitreo «©yn that Adam and Eve wepfen 
upon that Mount an 100 Zeer, whan tliei worcii dryven 
out of Paradys. Mandeville, Travels, p. 199. 

In al thlH world ther nit so cruwel herte . . . 

That nolde have wopen for hire peynes snieiic ; 

So tenderly she wepte both cv© and inorwo. 

Chauci‘r Trollus, v. 724. 

To whom ho sayde, **Wepe ye not vpon me, ye dough- 
ters of Jlioriisaloin, but wepe ye vpon your self and vpon 
your children." Sir It. Ouylforde, Pylgrynnige, p. 28. 

They all vxpt sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kisseil 
him. Acts xx. 87. 

Then they for sudden Joy did weep. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 191 (song). 

Tho liidluii elephant is known sometimes to u*eep. 

Bartcin, Express, of Emotions, p. 167. 

2. To drop or flow as tears. 

The blood weeps from niy lu'art. 

Shak, 2 Hon. IV., Iv. 4. 58. 

3. To let fall drops; drop water; drip; hence, 
to rain. 


When heaven doth weep, doth not tho earth w’erflow? 

Shak, Tit. And., ill. 1. 222. 

4. To give out moisture ; bo very damp. 

Chiyes wepe 

Uncertainly, whoos teres both right swete. 

Pailadius, lliisbondrie (£. £. T. S.), p. 173. 

It is a delicious place for prospect and ye tliickctts, but 
the soile cold and -weeping clay. 

Boelyn, Diary, Feb. 17, 16<J2. 

6, To have drooping branches; bo pendent; 
droop: as, a weeping tree; tho weeping yfxWoMv. 
— To weep Ixllh, lo express or affect syuipatbetic grief 
by wailing and shedding tears; keen. 

Surely the Egyptians did not weep-Irish with falgnod 
and mercenary tears. 

Fuller, Pisguh Sight, IT. xii. 15. {Davies.) 
Weeping aah, the variety pendvla of the European ash, 
Fraxinus excelsior, having the branches arching down- 
ward instead of upward.— Weeping birch, a variety of 
the white birch, Betula alba, of a weeping habtt, common 
in Europe, and often cultivated for urnatnont. Its shoots 
when young are quite smooth, but when mature ai*© of a 
bright chestnut-brown, covered with little white warts.— 
WeepiXlg eczema, eczema attended with considerable 
exudation ; moist eczema.— Weeping grass, a grass, Mi- 
crolmna {Ehrharla) stipoides, of Australia and New Zea- 
land, BO culled doubtless from the form of its panicle. It 
is a perennial gross, keeping green through the year, and 
valued for grazing. Mueller, Select Extra-trop. Plants. 
— Weepl^ oalL See oa^.— Weeping pipe, a small 
pipe connected with a tank or water-closet supply-pipe, 
and designed to allow a little water to a^in^- 

vals so as I “ ’ * ‘ ' 

lax. See j _ 

which water oozes.- ^ , 

in the synovial sheath of e toiidon ; ganglion.— Weeping 
ffUlOW. See wOiowi. 


w«6plnc-on>u 

n. trans, 1. To lament; bewail; bemoan. 

Pensive she sat, revolving fates to come, 

And v>ept her godlike sou's approaching doom. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 114. 

Nor is it 

Wiser to weep a true occasion lost. 

But trim our sails, and let old bygones he. 

Tennyson, Priucesa 1^* 

To tceep his obsequies. Dryden, ABneld, lx. 648. 

2. To shed or let fall drop by drop, as tears; 
give out in drops. 

Sithen thou hast wepen [var. wopen\ many a drope. 

Chaucer, Trollus, i. 941. 

Sir Guweln that ther of hadde grote pfte hit toke with 
gladde ohere and myri, and toepte right teiidirly water 
with his fyeii vndir his helnie. 

Merlin {K E. T. S.X iil. 477. 

Weep your tears 

Into the channel. Shak, J. C., i. l. 63. 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 

Milton, P. L., Iv. 248. 

3, To spend or consume in weeping ; exhaust 
in tears: usually followed by away, out, or the 
like. 

Weep my life away. Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes. Shak, J. C., fv. 3. 99. 
To weep miUitoneet. See millstone. 
weepi (wep), n. [< ME, wepe, wep, a later form, 
after the verb, of wop, < AS. wop, clamor, cry : 
see weep^, v.] If. Weeping; a lit of weeping. 

She began to brosto a tvepe anon. 

Chaucer, Troll ns, ii. 408. 

Wid rewell lute, and sorwe, and umi. 

Genesis and Emdus (E. £. T. S.X 1. 2328. 

2. Exudation ; sweat, as of a gum-tree ; a leak, 
as in the joint of a pipe. [Obsolete, colloq., or 
trade use.] 

weep^t, n. [Imitative.] Same as peweep for 
2 >owit. Also wype, wipe. 
weepablet (wo^pa-bl), a. [Early mod. E. wejx-- 
able; < weep^ -f '-able,] Exciting or moving to 
tears; lamentable; griovoiis. Sp. Pecook. 
weeper (we 'p6r), w. [< + -cri.] 1. One 

who weeps ; one who sheds tears ; specifically^ 
a hired mourner at a funeral. 

If you have served God In a holy life, send away the 
women and tlie iveepers; tell them it is ns niiich Intem- 
perance to weep too much as to laugh too much. 

Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, il. 6. 
Laughing is easy, hut the wonder lies 
What store of brine supplied the meper's e^es. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal s Satires, x. 46. 

2. Something worn conventionally as a badge 
of mourning, {a) A strip of white linen or musllti' 
worn on the end of tlie sleeve like a cuff. Tlie term is 
also used for the bund of crape worn as a mark of mourn- 
ing. 

Our . . . mourners clap bits of muslin on their sleeves^ 
and tliese are called umepers. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xevl. 

There was not a widow in all the country who went to- 
sueh an expense for black bombazine. She had her 
beautiful hair conffned in crimped caps, and her weepers 
came over her elbows. Thackeray, Bluebeard's Ghost. 
(5) A long liatband, like a scarf, of crape or other black 
stuff, worn by men at a funeral. 

It is a funereal street, Old Purr Street, certainly ; the 
carriages which drive there ought to have feathers on the 
roof, and the butlers who open the doors should wear 
weepers. Thackeray, Philip, it. 

(r) Tho long black crape veil worn by a widow in her 
weeds. 

Most thankful I shall bo to see yon with a couple o' 
pounds’ worth less of crape. ... If anybody was to marry 
me flattering himself I should wear these bijeous weepers 
two years for him, he'd be deceived by his own vanity, 
that's all. George Bitot, Middlcmarcb, Ixxx. 

3. Anything rcscmbliug a weeper in Hcnses 
1 aud 2 in uhape or use. 

The firs were hung with weepers of hlauk-green moss. 

B Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 169. 

The eyes with which iifllie aqueduct tiiunel] weeps are 
rightly called weepers, being small reetaiigiilar ofieninga 
in tho side' walls, tliiougli wliieh all the water collected 
and collecting on the outside of the masonry pours into 
the inside. New York Tribune, February 2, 1890. 

4. Tho South Amerieau capuchin monkey, 
Cebus capuern ns. 

weepfalt(wep'ful),rt. [<!mplw.,+ -/«/.] Full 
of weeping; mournful. Wyclif. 
weeping ( vt 6'ping), n. [< ME. wepinge, wepyngt : 
voroal n. of wce^A, v.] Wailing; lamentation ; 
shedding of tears. 

With myche wepjjng & woo thes wordes bo said. 

Destruction of Troy {%. E. T. 8.), 1. 8489. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Mat. vill. 11- 

weeping-crOBS (we'ping-kr68), n. A cross, of- 
ten of stone, erected on or by the side of a high- 
way, at which penitential devotions were per- 
formed. 



weeptnc-oron 

One Is a kind of leespt'fi^-orott. Jack, 

A gentle purgatory. 

FUteher and ShirUy^ Night-Walker, 1. 1. 

For here I mourn for your, our publike lone, 

And doe my penimnce at the iMeping-eroimt. 

Wither^ Prince Henry’s Obsequies. 

To return or come borne by weeplng-oroeet, to suffer 
defeat in some adventure ; meet with repulse or failure ; 
hence, to repent of having taken a certain course or en- 
gaged in a certain undertaking. 

The judgement stands, onely this verdit too: 

Had you before the law foreseen the losse. 

You had not now come horns by weepinff-crogse. 

Heymod, If you Know not me (Works, ed. 1874, 1. 267). 

But the time will come when, comming home by Weep^ 
ing-Crotse, thou shalt confesse that it was better to be at 
home. Eiiphues and his England. 

weepingly (we'ping-li), adv. [< we(>jnng -f 
With weeping ; in tears. 

She took her son into her arms weepingly laughing. 

i^ir a. WoUoH^ IteliquioD. 

WbepiUK-ripet (we 'ping-rip), tt. Ready to weei>. 

The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 

Hhak., L. L. L., V. 2. 274. 

weeping-sprinff (we'ning-spring), n. A spring 
that very slowly disciiar^es water, 
weeping-widow (we'pmg-wid'd), n. The 
guine^on flower, Fritillaria Meleagris. Brit- 
ten and Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 
weeplyt (wep'li), n. [< ME. wepli; < weep + 
-fyl.] Weeping; tearful. 

I . . . niarkede iiiy tvepli corapleynte with ofllco of 
poyntel. Chaucer^ Boethius, i. prose 1. 

weepy (wo'pi), «. [< weep -f -1/1.] Moist; 
springy; exuding moisture ; oozy ; seepy: as, 
weej)y clay ; weepy stone. [Prov. Eng.J 
weerisllt, a. Same as xeearish, 

Weesandf , W. Au old spelling of weamnd, 
weese-allen ( wes' aP^'en ), w. The jilger or skua- 
gull. See dirty-alien! Also weaHe-allan, weese- 
allatiy wee»e-auliri. 

weeselt, n. An old spelling of weasel, 
weet*t, All obsolete form of mi/i. 
weet^ (wet), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of 

weet'-* (wet), «., a., and r. A dialectal form of 
wet, 

weet*"* (wet), a. A dialectal form of wight^, 
Weet^ (wet), n. [Imitative,] The peetweet, or 
common sandpiper. See TVbir/oiV/cN.—waet-my- 
feet, ail imitative name for the common quail, Cotum,ix 
eommunie (or dactyluonane). (Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Weet^ (wet), i\ i, [See weei^y w.] To cry as a 
weel or peetweet. 

A sand-piper glided w*‘ci weeting along the shore. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 2. 

weet-bird(wet'b6rd), n. [<weet^ + hirdi^. Of. 
peetweet,] The wryneck, Jynx torqnilla : from 
its cry. See cut under wri/neck, 
weetingt, weetinglYt. See witting, wittmgly, 
weetleSBt, a. An obsolete form of witless. 
weetweet (wet'wet), w. Same as weet^. 
weever^t, n. Same as weaver-bird, Latham, 
1782. 

Wbever^ ( wo'v^r), n, [Formerly spelled weaver, 
and appar. a particular use of weaver^. Zo- 
ologists now connect it with the L. specific 
name vipera, as if weever were a var. of the obs. 
mver,] Either one of two British fishes of the 
^enus Traehinus, the greater, T, draco, 10 or 12 
inches long, and the lesser, T, vipera, of half 
this length; hence, any member of the lYu- 
ehinidsB (which see). Those flslies have sharp dorsal 
and oporcnlar spines, with which they may inllict a pain- 
ful and serious wound when Incautiously haudloti. It 
does not appear that the spines convey a specific poison, 
hilt they are smeared with a slime which causes the ptuic- 
turo they Uifllct t<> fester, like the similar wound from the 
tail-spine of the sting-ray. Hoe cut under Trachmue. 
weeyer-flsh (we'v^r-fish), n, SamtMis 
weevil (we'vl), w. [Early mod. E.also weavil, 
weavel, wvwl; < ME. wevel, wivel, wcryl, wyrel, 
< A8. wifel, in an early gloss wiW, a beetle 
(cf. wibha in saern-wibba, dung-beetle), = OS. 
wivil = MLU. wevel = D. wevel = OHG. wibif, 
wibel, MHO. wibel, G. wiebcl, wibel, a weevil, = 
Icel. yjill (in comp, iord-yfill, dung-beetle).] 1 . 
A Buoiit-beotle ; any coleopterous insect of 
the section Ithynehophora (which see). The 
terra Is more prt>i)erly restricted to the long-snouted 
forms of the family Curndionidse, hut is also uxteuded 
(beyond the Phynchopfunra) to the family Bruchidsf, I’ho 
weevils are almost exclusively plant-feeders ; most of them 
live ill nuts, grains, the stems of plants, rolled-up leaves, 
catkins, or fruit, while others are loaf-miners, and a few 
live ill giUMiko oxcresceucos on the stemsur rootsof plants. 
Braehytareug contains tho only carnivorous forms, and 
these are said to live on Imrk-lico. Homo forms arc siib- 
aqnatic, as the watei^woevil, Lieeorhoptrw eimpUso. See 
phrases following, and cuts under Anthonomw, Jkdani- 
ntu, bean-weevil, Sruehus, Calandret, dovei'-tveevU, Cbno- 
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troehaue, diamond-betas, JBpiesmu, pM-toisvtt, Piteodee, 
ptwm-ffouger, Jihynehsphora, and esed^weevd. 

The wheat which is not turned is eaten with toiusl*. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. M. 
About this time It chanced a pretty secret to be dis- 
couered to preserue their corue from the fly, or weauell, 
which did in a manner as much hurt as the rats. 

Quoted ill Capt, John SmUh*t Works, II. 161. 
The Thunder, which W'ent to Bermuda the 17th October, 
now returned, bringing corn and goats from Virginia, 
(for the weavus had t»en the com at Bermuda before 
they came there). WinBirop, Hist. New England, 1. 159. 

2. Any insect which damages stored grain, as 
the fiy-weevil, a local name in the southern 
United States for the grain-moth, Gelechia 
cerealella. See grain-mom, 2. — 8. The larva 
of the wheat-mid&e, Diplosis tritici. Also called 
red weevil, C, V, Bil^, [Western U. S.] — 
Apple-blossom weeylL Anthommue pomorum, which 
attacks the flower-buds of the apple in Europe.— Apple- 
weevU, Anihonomue quadriyUmte, a weevil which infests 
the fimit of the apple in the United States. Commonly 
called apple-curemw. See apple-eureulio, and cut under 
AnfAonomfis.— Oabbage-waevil, Ceuthorhynchus napi, 
whose larvce bore the crown of young cabbages In Europe, 
and which is supposed to have been introduced recently 
into the United States.— CbestnuIrWeevll, Balaninus 
caryatripea, a very long-nosed weevil whose larva is the 
common chestnut-grub of the United States.— ClOVOr- 
weevlL (a) 8eecfoiw.f«M»t^if(withciit). (b) Phptonomua 
punctatua, whose larvn feed on the leaves of clover in 
Europe and the United States, (c) SUonea crinitua and S. 
flaveaesns, which feed upon the leaves of clover in Europe, 
their larvso boring in the roots. The latter has been intro- 
duced into the United States.— Cranberry-weevll, An- 
thonomua auturalia. — Orapc-weevil. (a) Craponius in • 
eequalia, which attacks the fruit of the gr^ in the United 
States. (5) Otiorhynckua auleatua and O. which 

feed upon the leaves and shoots of the grape in Europe, 
(c) Wtynchitea betuleti, a formidable gropo-pest in Europe, 
which rolls the leaves of the vine.— Haselnut-wee^ 
Balaninua nucum. — HiCkory-nut weevU. Balaninua 
naaicua. whose larva is found commonly in hickory-nuts In 
tho United States.— Imbrioated WCevU, EpUserua im- 
bricatus, of the United States. See Epiceerua (with cut).— 
Ironwood leaf-weevil, an undetermined weevil which 
mines the leaves of Iron- 
wood in the United States. 

— Leaf-rolling weevil, 
any weevil whose larva lives 
in a leaf -roll, as Attelabua 
bipunetulatiia of the United 
States, whose larva rolls the 
loaves of oak.— New York 
weevil, ithyrerua novebo- 
racenaia, the adult of which 
gnaws the twigs of fruit- 
trees in the United States, 
while its larva dovmirs the 
interior of oak and hickory- 
twigs. - Oak-bark weevil, 

Magdoiia ofwra, which lives 
under the nark of oak in 
tho United States.— Palm- 
weevU, Ithynchophorua 
palinarum, B. jf'emigineua, 
and allied species, which 
bore into the trunk of palm- 
trees. See palm-mtrm, un- 
der mirm.— Pear-Shaped 
weevil, any weevil of the 
genus Apion, as A. a^nri- 
cana, an onemy to clover in 
England. See cuts under 
cloner-ioeevil and aeed-wee- 

vii.— Pitch -eatlxu; wee- 
vil, Paehylohiua ptdvorua, 
which lives under the bark of the pitch-pine in the United 
States.— Potato-stalk weevil, Triohooaria (or Baridiua) 
trinotatua, a weevil whose larva bores the stalks of the 
potato in the middle 
iJnited States.— Quinoe- 
weeviL Conotrachelua 
crateein, which liorrs Into 
the fruit of the quince 
in the United States.— 
Rhuharb-weevil, Lix- 
ua eoncavua, which bores 
the stems of rhubarb in 
thenilddleUnlted States. 
—Rose-weevil, Arami- 
am fulleri, whose larva 
burrows in the roots of 
the rose. - Btrawberry- 
weevlL (a) The straw- 
bevry-crow’u borer( which 
see, with cut, under 
berry), Tyloderma fraga- 
rite, whose larva bores 
into the root-crown of the strawberry in the United States. 
(5) Anthoiumua muaoulua, the adult of which destroys the 
blossoms and flower-stalks of the strawberry in the eastern 
United States.— White-pine weevlL See /*<s«od<'#(with 
cut). (See also aeom-weevil, bean-weevil, diamond-ufeevil, 
grain-v)eenl, nut-'usevil, pea-weevil, jnne-weevil, plum-wee- 
vU, rice-weevil, aeed-weevd, water-weevU, whsat-wesvU.) 

weeviled, weevilled (we'vld), a, [< weevil + 
lufoisted or infected with weevils, as 

grain. 

weevily, weevilly (we'vl-i),fi. [<wrml -f -yi.] 
Same as weeviled, 

wee-wow^ (we ' won), a, ^ppar . a redupl . var. 
of *^wow, < AS. woh, croosea.] Wrong. HaU 
liwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

wee-wow* (wS'wou), t». [< wee-wow^, a.] To 
twist about in an irregular manner. HaUiweU, 
[Prov. Eng.] 



New York Weevil (ItMyterut 
HOvebaraceHSis). 
stem punctured by larva; b, 
pupa : i, iKsetlc. 



(juince'Weevil a onotracheins 
cratmgi\. 

a, side view ; b, dorsal view. 
(Line allows natural bizc.) 
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weeselt, An old inelUng of tMOMl ’ 
wefti (weft), e. [< ME. < AS. v>yi, mfta 
(as Icel. veftr, also vipta^ v\fta), threads woven 
into and crossing the warp; with formative -f, 
< foe/an, weave ; see weave^,] 1. The threads, 
taken together, which run across the web from 
side to side, or from selvage to selvage. Also 
called woof. 

The wi^ft was so called from its being “ wafted ” in and 
out of Uie warp : It is also often called the woof, though 
more correctly the woof is the same as the web or fin- 
ished stuff. Sneyc, Brit,, XXUI. 206. 

2. In hot, a name sometimes given to a felt> 
like stratum produced in certain fungi by abun> 
dant closely interwoven hyphes. 

The peripheral portion of the delicate hyphal w0, 

De Bary, Fungi (traus.), p. 217. 

weft^t. An obsolete form of the preterit and 
past participle of wave"^. 

Ne can thy irrevocable desteny bee wqfts. 

Spenaar, F. Q., 111. Iv. 86. 

weft*t, n. Same as waif, 

weft^ (weft), n, A dialectal form of waft, 3. 

The strongest sort of smells are best in a w^ afar off. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., 9 888. 

weftaget (wef'taj), n, [< wefti + -age.] Tex- 
ture ; tho style or quality of the web, as of any 
textile fabric. 

The whole muscles, as they lie upon the bones, might 
be truly tanned, whereby the waflage of the fibres might 
more easily be observed. Grew, Museum. (Latham.) 

weft-fork (weft'ffirk), n. 1 . A device emploj^ed 
in some looms to lay in, piece by piece, a filling 
of slats, whalebone, palm-leaf, or other stiffen- 
ing material.— 2; An early arrangement for 
stopping a loom in case of the failure of the 
weft-thread. It is essentially a weighted lever, which 
is supported by the weft- thread, and performs its action 
by falling in the event of the breakage or failure of tlie 
thread. 

weft-hook (woft'huk),.w. A tool used to draw 
the filling through the warp in some kinds of 
hand-weaving, as in slat-weaving and some 
narrow-ware weaving or ribbon-weaving. 
wegffOf, n, A Middle English form of wbdge^, 
wegnt, weigh^t, w. See wie, 
weght, n. See wecht, 
weghtnest, n. Same as wightness. 
weneet, n. See wighie. 
wehrffold, wehrgelt, n. See wergild. 
wehrute (war'lit), n. [Named after Aloys 
Wehrle, an Austrian metallurgist and mining 
official (1791-1835).] A mineral obtained from 
Deutsen-Pilsen, in Hungary, in steel-gray folia 
with bright metallic luster and high specific 
gravity (H.4). It consists essentially of bismuth and 
telhiriiiin, and somo aualyses show the presence of a 
small amount of silver. It is allied to tetradymite, but 
its exact composition is uncertain, and it is possible that 
more than one species may be included under the name. 

wehr-wolft, n. See werwolf, 

Weif , n. An old spelling oi way. 
weibyeite, n, A rare fluo-earbonate of tho met- 
als of the cerium group, occurring in minute 
white crystals in southern Norway, 
weld (wed), n. Same as weed^, 
Weierstrassian (vi-^r-stras'i-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to, or named from, K. T. W. Weier- 
strass, a German mathematician (bom 1816). 
'-WaierBtxa.tsian Amotion, (a) One of tiie functions 
used in Weierstrass’s method of treating elliptic functions. 
(b) The function 

fa: *B §« b» co»e(an) xrr, 

0 

In certain cases, as when p = 1, b<l, «5>1 -f J ir, this func- 
tion, although continuous, has no differential coefficient. 
In fact, the curve of the function, when seen at a distance, 
appears like a simple curve of sines ; but when it is mng- 
nlned, small waves are seen upon It ; under a higher mag- 
nifying power, wavelets on these waves ; and so on ad in- 
hnitum; so that, although f (»-f k) ~ tx becomes infliii- 
tesiinal with A, yet it has no llmitii^ ratio to A. 
Weigelia (wi-je'liil), w. [Properly Weigela: 
named for C. E, Weigel, a German botanist.] 
See IHervilla, 

Weigert's method. The method of tracing the 
course of the medullated nerve-fibers by hard- 
ening and staining them, 
weight (wa), v, [Early mod. E. also way; < 
ME. weim, weyen, we sen (pret. wet, wai, wege, 
weie, wogh, pp. weien, iwege, iweie, wowin), < AS. 
wegan (pret. wmg, pp. wegen), carry, bear, also 
intr. move, =s OFries. w^a, weia = MD. we- 
ghen, D. wegen, weigh, s=OHG. wegan, MHG. we- 
gen, move, G. wegen in comp, hewegen, move, 
also in var. forms wiegen, rock, wd^en, wemh, 
ss Icel. vega, move, carry, lift, weigh, ss Sw. 
vdga, weigh, sa Pan. veie, weigh, as Goth, gawi- 
gan, move, shake about, as OBmg. vesti.go, move, 
ss L. vehere, carry, s Gr. ^x^tv, oxeiedai s Skt. 
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^vahj$o,7BaovB, The orig. sense ^ carry ’passed 
into tnat of ^ raise, lift.’ and thence into that of 
< weigh.’ Hence nit. (< AS. wegaUf etc.) wag^, 
wagon^ wain^, way\ wight\ whit, and (< L. ve- 
here) vehicle, convection, etc. : see esp. I, 

trans, 1. To raise or lift; bear up: as, to wfiigh 
anchor; to weigh a ship that has been sunk. 

And 80 70 aame mornyng we wavde our ancreatid made 
•ayle, and come into the foresayd nauyn at Mylo. 

Sir R, Guy{forde, Pylgrymage, p. CS. 

[Tlie ehip] struck upon a rock, and, being forced to run 
ashore to save her men, could never be weighed since, al- 
though she lies a great height above the water. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, I. 8. 

2. To bear up or balance in order to determine 
the weight of ; determine the relative heaviness 
of (something) bjr comparison in a balance 
with some recognized standard: ascertain the 
number of poundl$Si ounces, etc., in : as, to weigh 
sugar; to weigh gold. 

Like stnffe haue I read in S. Francis Legend, of the bal- 
lance wherein mens deedes are weighed, and the Beuill 
lost his prey by the weight of a Chalice. 

Purchae, Pilgilmagc, p. 140. 

The hunter took up his rifle instinctively from the comer 
of the room, weighed it in both hands held palm upward. 

W, M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 297. 

3. To consider or examine for the purpose of 
forming an opinion or coming to a conclusion ; 
compare ; estimate deliberately and maturely ; 
balance ; ponder : as, to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of a scheme. 

In noble corage oghte been areste. 

And weyen every thing by eqiiitee. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 898. 

Wherefore I pray you weigh this with yourself the bet- 
ter, and see whether yon can espy how your doctrine is 
doubtful. J. Bradford, Lettera (Parker Soc., 18f)3), II. 180. 

Regard not who it is which speaketh, but weiah only 
whut is spoken. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i*ref., i. 

oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh. 

Shak,, M. N. 1)., ill. 2. 131. 

4t. To consider as worthy of notice ; make ac- 
count of ; cai*e for; regard; esteem. 

You weigh me not? 0, that’s you care not for me. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 27. 
You are light, gentlemen, 

Nothing to weigh your hearts. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 1. 

6. To overweigh or overpower; burden; op- 

S ress. 8eo the following phrase.— To weigh 

own. (at) To preponderate over. 

He weighe King Richard dou*n. 

Shak., Rich. TL, iil. 4. 89. 
<&) To oppress with weight or heaviness ; overburden ; 
depress. 

Thou [sleepl no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Hi. 1. 7. 

n. intram. 1, To weii^h anchor ; get under 
way or in readiness to sail. 

When he was aboard his bark, he weighed and set sail, 
and shot off all his guns. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 232. 

The vessel weighe, forsakes the shore, 

And lessens to the sight. 

Cowper, The Bird’s Nest. 

2. To have weight, literally or figuratively. 

Alliances, how near soever, weitfh but light in the Scales 
of State. Baker, Chronicles, p. 117. 

8. To be or amount in heaviness or weight; 
be of equal effect with in the balance: as, a 
nugget weighing several ounces ; a load which 
weighs two tons. The terms expressing the weight 
are In the adverbial objective. That which a balance 
measures is the proportionate acceleration of masses to- 
ward the center of the earth. This is equal to their pro- 
portionate masses; and mass is the Important quantity 
determined. Tiie weight, or attraction of gravitation (less 
the centrifugal forueX differs at ditTcrent stations, and Is 
not determined by the operation of weighing. 

And the Frensshe kyng gaue hyni a goblet of sylucr 
toeynge ilii. marke. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s (Thron., II. Ixxxvil. 
Master Featherstone, O Master Featherstone. you may 
now make your fortunes weigh ten stone of feathers more 
than ever they did ! 

Dekkeratid Welster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

4. To be considered as importaiit ; have weight 
in the intellectual balance. 

He finds . . . that the same argument which weighs with 
him has weighed with thousands . . . l>efore him. 

Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, 11. ii. 

Such considerations never iceigh with them. 

Ooldamith, Citizen of the World, xcl. 

6. To bear heavily ; press hard. 

Cleanse the stalTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Whiuh weight upon the heart. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 45. 

6. To consider; reflect. 

My tongue was never oil’d with **Here, an 't like you,” 

“ There, I beseech you”; weigh, 1 am a soldier, 

And truth I covet only, no fine terms, sir. 

' Fleieher, Loyal Subject, ti. 1. 
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The loldlers. less weighing because less knowing, clam- 
oured to be led on against any danger. 

MUUm, HUt. Bng., ii. 

To weigh down, to sink by its own weight or burden. 

The softness of the stalk, which maketh the bough, be- 
ing over-loaden, . . . weigh dotvn. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, 9 610. 
To weigh In, in sporting, to ascertain one’s weight before 
the contest. _ Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xlv. 
weign^ (wa), n. [< weight, r.] A certain quan- 
tity or measure, estimated by weight ; a mea- 
sure of weight (compare weg)\ in the South 
Wales coal-fields, a weight of ten tons, 
weight (wa), n. A misspelling of waij^, in the 
phrase under way, due to confusion with the 
phrase to toeigh anchor. 

We lost no time in getting under miffh again. 

B. Taylor, Lands of tlie Saracen, p. 280. 
Weigh^t, w. See wegh. 

WOighable (wa'a-bl), a. [< weight + 
Capable of bein^ weighed, 
weighage (wa'aj), n. [< weight + •^igc.'] A 
rate or toll paid for the weighing of goods. 
Imp. JHct. 

weigh-bauk (wa'bAk), n. The beam of a bal- 
ance; hence, in the plural, a pair of scales. 
[Scotch.] 

Capering In the air in a pair of weighhauks, now up, 
now down. iScoff, Redgauntlet, xxiv. {Kncyc. Diet.) 

weigh-beam (wa'bem), n. A weighing-scale 
carried by a wooden or iron liorst*, for conve- 
nience in weighing freight at a dock or railroad- 
station ; a portable scale used by custom-house 
weighers, etc. 

weign-board ( wa'bord), n. In mining. See leay- 
hoard. 

weigh-bxidge (wa'brij), n. A weighing-machine 
for weighing caHs, wagons, etc., with their 
load. 

weigh-can ( wa'kan ), n. A reservoir from which 
supplies are drawn, so connected with a scale 
that any desired weight may be conveniently 
drawn out. 

Wfiighedf (wad), a. Balanced ; experienced. 

A young man not tueighed in state matters. Bacon. 

weigher (wa'6r), n. f< ME. weyere (= MLG. 
MHO . icooer) ; < weight + -erl.] 1. One who 
or that wliich weighs; an officer whoso duty it 
is to weigh commodities or test weights. — *2t. 
The equator. 

This snnic cercle is cleped also the weyere (equator) of 
tlie day, for, whan the sonnalsin thehevedusof Aries and 
Ubni, than hen the dales and the nyhtesiMika of Icnghtlie 
in tile world. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. see. 17. 

Saoker and weigher. Sco sacker^ . 
weighership (wa'6r-ship), n. [< weigher + 
•ship.'\ The office of weigher, 
weigh-house (wa'hous), n. A building (gener- 
ally of a public character) at or in which goods 
are weighed by suitable apparatus. 

He shall, with an hour’s lying in the pnlpit, getenoiigli 
to find thirty or forty sturdy Inbbei's a month long, of 
which the weakest Hhall be as strong in tlie belly, wdien 
lie coineth unto the manger, tis tlie mightiest i>or tor in the 
weighhoute. 

Tyndale, Ans. t»>SirT. More, etc. (Parker 8oi;., 18f>0), p. 70. 
weighing ( wa'ing), n. [< ME. weyyngc, weynge ; 
verbal n. of weigh ^ , v.] 1 . The act of as^ fTtain- 
ing weight. — 2. As much as is weiglied at once : 
as, a weighing of btief. Imp. Diet. — 3. Saino as 
weighting. 

weighing’Cage (wa'ing-kaj) , n. A cage in which 
living animids, as pigs, sheep, and calves, may 
be conveniently weighed, 
weighing-house (waMng-hous), n. Same as 
weigh-honse. 

weighing-machine (wa'ing-ma^sben^), n. Any 
contrivance by wliich the weight of an object 
maybe ascertained, as the 
common balance, spring- 
balance, steelyard, etc. 

See cuts under balance 
and steelyard. The term is, 
however, generally applied only 
to those contrivances which 
are employed for aHcertaiiiiiig 
the weight of heavy bodies, as 
the machines for the niirfiose 
of detoriniiiing the weights of 
laden vehicles, tiiachinvs for 
weighing cattle, machines for 
weighing heavy goods, as large 
casks, bales, etc. The hydro* 
static weighinfhfttaehim (see 
cut) consists essentially of a 
strong cylinder within wliich 
moves a tightly packed piston, 
the space being filled with cas- 
tor-oil; the loop aliove Is at- 
tached to the cylinder and the 
ring below to the piston. When 
the object to be weighed is hung on the ring, the piston 
presses on the oil, and this passes by a channel to a gage 



Hydrostatic Weighing ma- 
chine. 
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which Indicates by the motion of the Index on the dial 
the weight in pounds and tons. 

Weighmg-Bcoop (wA'ing-skfip), n. A combined 
scoop and spring-balance. Tlie spring is In the han- 
dle of the scoop, and while the scoop is being filled the 
spring is hold in place by a stop controlled by the thumb. 
On raising the loaded scoop the stop is released, and the 
weight of the contents is indicated on the handle. M. H. 
Knight, 

weigh-lock (wa'lok), w. A canal-look at which 
barges are weighed and their tonnage is set- 
tled. 

weighman (wa'man), n.; pi. weighmen (-men). 
A weigher. [Rare.] 

Two weeks after tlie coopers’ strike came the strike of 
the lightermen and weighmen. 

U. S. Cons. Hep., No. Ixv. (1886X p. 266. 

weigh-shaft (wa'shAft), n. In a steam-engine, 
a rocking-shaft or rocker-shaft, 
weight^ ( wat), n. [Formerly also waight; < ME. 
weight, weihte, weigte, weght, wight, wigt, < AS. ge- 
willt, weight, = MLG. wicht, gewicht D. gewigt 
= OHG. **gewiht, MHG. gewiht, gewihte, G. ge-* 
wicht, weight, =s Icel. vxtt = Sw. vigt = Dan. 
vsegt, weif3it; with formative -f, < AS. wegan, 
ett^ , raise, lift : see weight . The reg. mod. form 
would be wight (parallel with night, sight, etc.); 
the present vowel-form is due to conformity 
with the verb weight.') 1. Downward force of 
a body; gi'avity; heaviness; ponderonsness ; 
more exactly, the resultant of the force of the 
earth’s gravitation and of the centrifugal pres- 
sure from its axis of rotation, considered as a 
property of the body affected by it. Considerable 
cunmsion lias existed between weight and masiL the latter 
being the quantity of matter as nieasui*ed by tno ratio of 
the momentum of a liody to its velocity. Weight, in this 
the proper sense of the word, is suinethtng which varies 
with tlie latitude of the station at which the heavy body 
is, being greater by of itself at the polos than at 
the equator; it also varies considerably with the ele- 
vation above the sen (-Av for every kllotiieier). The 
weights of diffeieiit bodies at one and the same station 
were proved, by Newton’s experiments with pendulums 
of different material, to be in the ratio of their masses, 
and irrespective of their chemical conqiosltion ; oonse- 
qiiently, a balance which shows the equality of weight of 
two bodies at one station also shows the equality of their 
masses. In determining the specific gravity of a body, 
it is hung by a fine thiend to one pan of the balance, 
and immersed completely in water. The reduced number 
of pounds, ounces, etc., whloli is required In the other 
pan to balance the firsL under these eircumstanoei, is 
called the weight of the body in water. In like manner, 
wo speak of the weight in air and the weight in wat^r. 
These expressions foridd our conceiving of weight as sy- 
nonymous witli the quantity of matter ; and yet, when a 
pound is said to be a unit of weight, although it Is in- 
tended to be carried ii]> inoiintains and to distant idacei^ 
mass, or quantity of inaiter,must be understood, since there 
is no important quantity but the <iuanttty of matter which 
a iMUtmt or a kilogram ineasnres. The oonfuslon is in- 
creased when the pound is defined, as it still is in the 
United Htates, by the weight of a certain standard in air, 
without reference to the height of the haroineter and ther- 
mometer. In tlie older iiooks on meclianics, a pound is 
taken as a force, and tlie quantity of matter is obtained 
hy diviiliiig tlie weight by the measure of gravity ; but now 
hotli the theoretical hooks and the legal deflnliions of the 
standards used in weighing make the pound, kilo, etc., to 
he masses, or quantities of matter, whose weight Is ob- 
tained by miiltijilying tlieni by the aoeeleration of gravity 
at any Htiition. Nevertheless, the older system still finds 
a few supporters. It was long after Galileo inid firmly es- 
tuhlished the law of falling Itodies hefore it occurred to 
anybody that weight was a force. Gravity, so far as com- 
mon observation shows, draws bodies to the eiirtli olone. 
and that in parallel lines, and Galileo imd sliown that it 
accelerates all bodies alike, wlit’tlior they are great or 
small, BO tliat there was nothing to suggest tiie idea of 
force, esfiecially as that idea was then in its Infancy, and 
hud not attaint its present prominence in the minds of 
men. Weight in those days heliig looked utKiii as a prop- 
erty of single bodies, and nut as snlisiKting between pairs 
of iiodies, was necessarily confounded with moss ; and a 
mental inertia, or natural clinging to ohi eoiiceptlons, 
kept up the confusion after Newton had demonstrated the 
true law of gravitation. Kur the units of weight, see def. 6. 
Abbreviated wi. 

Alins that I hihlghtc 

Of piircd gold a tlioiisutid pound of viyhte. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 1:82. 

So Belgian mounds hear on I heir shattered sides 

The sea’s whole weight. Increased with swelling tides. 

Addison, 'I'he Campaign. 

Though a pound or a gramme is the same all over the 
world, the weight of a pound or a gramme Is greater in 
high latitudes'than near the equator. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, Art. xlvll. 

2. Mass; relative quantity of matter. — 3. A 
heavy niaKH; 8|iecifically, somethin#? used on 
account of its wei#?lit or ‘its mass. Thus, the use- 
fulness of the weights that a man holds in his hands in 
leaping or jumping lies In the addition they impart to 
his momentum, ami their dragging him down is a disad- 
vantage ; but the weights of a clocK are for giving a down- 
ward pull, and their rnumcntiim is practically nothing. 

A man leapeih better with weights in his hands than 
without. Bacon, Nat. Hist, | ’699. 

Both men and women in Cochin account it a great Gal- 
lantrio to haue wide cores, which therfore they stretch 
hy arte, hanging waights on them till they reach to their 
shoulders. PundiOM, Pilgrimage, p. 494. 
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Impartial Juatlce holds her equal Scales. 

Till stronger Virtue does the weight incline. 

Prior, Ode to the Queen, st. 10. 

** When I said I would match you, I meant with even 
weight ; you ride four stone lighter than I.” “ Very well, 
but I am content to carry weight. " Scott, Bob Boy, iii. 

4. Specifioally, a body of determinate mass, in- 
tended to be used on a balance or scale for mea- 
suring the weight or mass of the body in the 
other pan or part of the scale (as the platfonn 
in a platform-scale). — 5. A system of units for 
expressing the weight or mass of bodies. A coir- 
dupoie weight is founded on the avoirdupois pound (see 
pound^), which is equal to 468.0926525 grams. It is divided 
into 16 ounces, and each ounce into 16 drams ; 112 (in the 
United States commonly 100) pounds make a hundred- 
weight, and 20 hundredweights a ton. (Seetoni.) Tlio stone 
is 14 pounds. Troy wight is founded on the troy pound, 
which is 878.242 grams. It is divided into 12 ounces, each 
ounce into 20 pennyweights, and each pennyweiglit into 
24 grains. But formerly the pennyweight was divided into 
82 real grains. There was also an ideal subdivision of the 
grain into 20 mites, each of 24 droites, each of 20 peroits, 
each of 24 blanks. The goldsmiths also divided the ounce 
troy into 24 carate of 4 grains each for gold and silver, and 
into 150 carats of 4 nains each for d iamoiids. Troy weight, 
formerly employocl for many purposes, is now only used 
for gold and silver. Apotheeariee’ weight, still used in 
the United States for dispensing medicine, divides the 
troy ounce into 8 drams, each dram into 8 scruples, and 
each scruple into 20 grains, which are identical with troy 
grains. For weight in the metric system, see metTie\ 
o. Pressure; burden; care; responsibility. 

A wise Ohiuftain neiior trusts the waight 
Of th' execution of a brnue Exploit 
But vnto tliose wliom ho most hononreih. 

SytwKter, tr. of Du Burtas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

Milton, 1*. I^, il. 807. 

Why docs that lovely Head, like a fair Flow'r 
Oppress'd with Drops of a hard-falling Shnw'r, 

Bend with its Weight of Grief? Congreve, To Cynthia 

7. In malrinining, snl)8idenc6 of the roof due 
to pressure from above, which takes effect as 
the coal is worked away, in lotjg-wall working, 
the weight is usually of importance, as causing the coal, 
after it has lieen holed, to ^<get itself "—that Is, to break 
down without the neoessity of using powder, we<]gus, or 
something similar. Properly, ‘‘wclglit" is the cause and 
"weighting" the result, but the two words are often used 
with nearly the same meaning. 

8. Importance ; specifically, the importance of 
a fact as evidence tending to establish a con- 
clusion; efficacy; power of influouciiig the 
condiict of persons and the course of events; 
effective intlueiice in general, in calculations hy 
least squares, tlie weight assigned to an observation is its 
effect upon the result, expressed hy its equivivlence to a 
certain number of concordant observations of standard 
accuracy. 

It happens many times that, to vrge and enforce the 
matter we Bi»eake of, we go still mounting hy degrees and 
encrensing our speccii wltli wordes or with sentences of 
more waight one ttien another, is a figure of great both 
efhcacie & ornament. ... Wu call this figure hy the 
Orooko originuH, the Auancor or figure of euerease, be- 
cause euory word that is spoken is one of more weight 
then another. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 182. 
For welll aneuglic they understood 
The matter was of weght. 

Battle of Jialrimwe (Child’s pallads, VII. 228). 

As men are in quality and as tlieir sorvioos aro in 
weight for the public good, so likewise their rewards and 
encouragements . . . might somewhat declare how the 
state itself doth uecept their pains. 

uot>ker, Ecclos. Polity, v. 81. 

If the people of Ireland were a united nation. It is 
ooncelvable uiat their demand for uutononiy wouhl have 
weight. Mdiniturgh Jiev., CLXIII. 568. 

9. In ntfid., a sensation of oppression or heavi- 
ness over the whole body or over a part of it, as 
the head or stomach.- Atomic weight. See atomic. 
—Dead weight, the pressure produced hy n heavy body 
supported in a stat<e of rest by anything ; used literally 
and ilguratively. 

The hup dead might of stupidity and iiidulenoe Is al- 
ways ready to smother aiidaeioiis enmiiries. 

Leiilie Steptwu, Eng. Thought, i. § 17. 
I feel so free and so clear 
By the loss of Miat dead v^eight. 

Penny ton, Maud, xlx. 10. 
Fisherman's weight. See^sAsrmam— Gross weight, 

the weight before deduction for tare, impurity, or other 
liinllar correction : in contradistinction to net or mttlc 
weight.— I mY, net, tron weight Bee the quallfyiiig 
words.— Merourlal-welght thermometer. Hame as 

overJUming thermometer (which see, umler thermometer). 
— Moleoi^ar weight, the weight of a molei'Ule, Unit 
of hydrogen being taken us tlie standard. — Weight Of 
SA observation, the number of ordinary oiisorvatioiis 
to wldoh it is considered as equivalent In the deduc- 
tion of the most prolmble value. Compare def. 8.— 

Weight of a reolprooant Bee rectprocane.— Weight 
of metal, the welglit of iron capable of being thrown at 
one discharge from all the guns of a ship.— WMght Of 
Wind, in organ-building, the degree of comtiressiou in the 
air furnished by the bellows to a particular stop or group 
of stops. The usual pressure Is sufflclent to raise a column 
of water In a U'tube about 8 inches, 
weight^ (w&t), r. t, [< wtdght^, n.1 1. To add 

or attach a weight or weights to ; load with ad- 
ditional weight; add to the heaviness of. 
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Some of Hie [balance) poles art weighted at both enda but 
ours are not. Mayhew, London Labour and Loudon Poor. 

2. In dyeing, to load (the threads) with miner- 
als or other foreign matters mixed with the dyes, 
for the purpose of making the fabrics appear 
thick and heavy. 

Barytes ... Is used for wighting, that is, for giving 
weight and apparent boily and firmness to inferior goods. 

(y Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 74. 

3. In founding, to bind (the parts of a flask) to- 
gether by means of weights |daced on the top, in 
order to prevent the bursting of the flask imder 
the pressure of the liquid metal. 

weignt^ (wat), w. See weeht. 
weightily (wa'ti-li), adv» In a weighty manner, 
(o) Heavily ; ponderously. (5) With force or Impressive- 
ness ; with mural power. 

weightiness (wa^ti-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being weighty; ponderousness; heavi- 
ness, literally or figuratively; solidity; force; 
imjiortanoe. 

The wighlineM that was upon their spirits and counte- 
nances keeping down the lightness that would have been 
np in us. T. Xllwood, Life (ed. HowellsX p. 192. 

The weightinete of any argument. Loeke. 

The wightinete of the adventure. Sir J. Hayward. 
weighting (waiting), n. [Verbal n. of weight^, 
f’.] In coal-mining, subsidence or other distur- 
bance in a coal-mine due to ‘‘weight,” or pres- 
sure of the overlying mass of rook. A mine in 
which such subsidence is taking place is said 
to be “ on the weight.” [Eng.] 
weightless (wat 'les) ^ a. [< weigh f 1 + - less. ] 1 . 
Having no weight; imponderable; light. 

That light and weightlete down. 

Shdk., 2 Hon. IV., iv. 5. 88. 

2. Of no importance or consideration. 

And [they] arc oft-tiinosemboldned to mule upon them 
as from alofte very wenke and weightlette discourses. 

Bp. Hall, Apol. against Brownists, § 1. 

weight-ngil (wat'nal), n. In ship-building, a 
nail somewhat similar to a deck-nail, but not 
HO fine, and witli a square head, used for fasten- 
ing cleats, etc. 

welght-rest (wat'rost), n. A form of lathe- 
rest which is held firmly upon the shears by a 
weight hung beneath. E. M. Knight. 
weil^ty (wd'ti), a. [Early mod. E. also waigh- 
iie, wayghty; < weight^ 4- -yl.] 1, Having con- 
sidorablo weight; heavy; ponderous. 

Yorke. I pray you, Vncle, glue me this Dagger. . . . 
Olo. It is too weightie for your Grace to wcarc. 

Shak., Bioh. III. (fob 162.H), ill. 1. 

2. Burdensome ; hard to bear. 

He was beholding to the Romanes, that eased him of so 
waightie a burthen, and lessened his cares of gouemment. 

Purchat, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 
The cures of empire are great, and the burthen which 
lies upon the slioulders of princes very weighty. 

Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, I. viii. 

3. Important; serious; momentous; grave. 

Nor for no fauour suld promouo thame 
To that most gret and u^hty cure. 

Lauder, Dewtic of Kyiigis (£. £. T. B.), 1. 297. 
This secret is so weighty ’twill require 
A strong faith to conceal it. 

Sltak., Hon. VIII., 11. 1. 144. 
My head is full of thoughts 
More mighty than thy life or death can be. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, 111. 2. 

4. Adapted to affect the judgment or to con- 
vince; forcible; cogent. 

Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry mighty reasons. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 126. 
Bkillful diplomatists were surprised to hear the weighty 
observations which at seventeen the prince made on pub- 
lic utfairs. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vii. 

5. Grave or serious in aspect or purport. 

Things . . . 

That bear a umghty and a serious brow. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Prol., 1. 2. 
She looked upon me with a weighty countenance, and 
fetched a deep sigh, crying out ‘‘O the cumber and en- 
tunglomeuts of this vain world ! ” 

Peni%, Travels in Holland, etc. 

6. Authoritative; infiuential; important. 

The weightiest men in the weightiest stations. Swift. 
The grave and weighty men who listened to him ap- 
pn)ved his words. Banorqft, Hist Const, II. 267. 

7t. Severe; rigorous; afflictive. 

Wo banish thee for ever. . . . 

If, after two days’ shine, Athens contain tliee, 
Attend our weightier judgement. 

,»fta**.,T.of A.,m.6.102. 

weik, n. See weel^. 
weilt, n. Sanaa as weel^, 

Weil’s disease. An infectious disease, having 
a course of about ten days, characterised by 
jaundice, muscular pains, enlargement of the 
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liver and spleen, and fever. Also called aetite 
istfeetiauajaundke, 

W^y, adv, A dialectal form of weUy. 

Well, I'm wsUy brosten, as they sayn in Lancashire. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, IL (Davise.} 

Weingarten’s theorem. See theorem. 
Weinmannia (wSn-man'i-ft), n. [NL. (Lin- 
naaus, 1763), named after J. W. Weinmann, a 
German apothecary.] A genus of polypetalmis 
plants, of the order Saanfragacea and tribe Cu- 
noniem. It is charaoterised by flowers with imbricated 
sepals, four or five petals, eight or ten long stamens insert- 
ed on the base of a free disk, and small oblong, commonly 
pilose soeda There are about 60 species, prinoipally of 
tropical or south temperate regions, occurring in Amer- 
ica, Australia, New Zealand, and the Mascarene and Pacific 
islands. They ore trees or shrulM with opposite branch- 
lets, opposite coriaceous, often glandular leaves, odd-pln- 
nate with a winged rachls. The small white flowers are 
disposed in sim^e terminal or axillary erect racemes, fol- 
lowed by small coriaceous two-celled capsules splitting 
into two sharp boat-like valves. Some species afford a soft 
light wood used in carpentry and cabinet-work. A Peru- 
vian species yields an astHngent bark utilised in tanning. 
W. tinetoria is employed in the Isle of Bonrbon in dve- 
Ing red. W. pinnata, a tree with downy branches, native 
from the West Indies and Mexico to Guiana, Is known in 
Jamaica as bastard brasiletto. W. Benthami, an evergreen 
tree of New South Wales, reaches 100 feet high ; 4 others 
are Australian, and 2 occur in New Zealand, of which W. 
sylvicola, a small tree with blackish bark, is now culti- 
vated in England, and W. racemosa is known as the tawai- 
bark tree. 

weir, wear^ (wer), n. [The spelling weir is 
irreg. and appar. Sc. ; the proper spelling is 
wear; early mod. E. wear, weare, were, some- 
times wire; < ME. wer (dat. were), < AS. wer, a 
weir, dam, fence, hedge, inclosure, = G. wehr, a 
weir, dam, dike, = Icel. vorr, a fenced-in land- 
ing-place ; from the root of AS. werian, protect, 

r ani, defend, etc., also fence, dam : see wear*^.'] 
A dam erected across a river to stop and raise 
the water, as for the purpose of taking fish, of 
conveying a stream to a mill, of maintaining the 
water at the level required for navigating it, or 
for purposes of irrigation. 

Half the river fell over a high weir, with all its appen- 
dages of bucks, and hatchways, and eel-baskets, into the 
Niin’s-pool. Kingsley, Yeast, Hi. 

2. A fence, as of twigs or stakes, set in a 
stream for catching fish. Weirs differ from pounds 
principally in being ounstnicted, in whole or in part, of 
brush or of narrow noards, with or without netting ; and 
they are sonietimes ananged so that nt low tide a sand- 
bar cuts off the escape of the fish, leaving them in a basin, 
and allowing them to be taken at any time before a certain 
stage of rise of the next tide. Weirs are of two kinds, the 
shoal-water wsir and the deep-water wir. The shoal-water 
weir, as Illustrated in fig. 1, has a leader L, which is a row 
of stakes, generally woven witli brush, leading out from 
the shore. Its extremity is at the entrance of the big 
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pound M. The big pound is likewise of stakes filled with 
brush, and its entrance 80 feet wide. This leads by a pas- 
sage 5 feet wide into the little pound N, and this into the 
pocket D, which is a frame about 16 feet long and 10 feet 
wide, with sides of netting, and a board floor. The fish 
following the shore meet the leader, turn and follow it 
Into the big pound ; here they follow the side around un- 
til they pass into the little pound, and fiom that into the 
pocket, where they are left by the receding tide and taken 
out at low water. The deep-water weir (fig. 2) has a sim- 
ilar leader A, extending to the entrance of the big pound, 
or heart, B, beyond which ore the small pound C and the 
Ik>w1 D, into which the fish finally go. The form of the 
inclosures in both cases leads the fish constantly forward, 
and they rarely or never find their way back through the 
passages. In both figures E represents the land or high- 
water mark, and F tlie low-water mark. 

The day following we came to Chippanum. whore the 
people were fled, but their wires afforned vs fish. 

(Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 90. 
Deep-water weir. See def. 2 .— Dry weir, a weir on a 
flat W'hloh is left bare at eblwtldo.— Half-tide weir, a fish- 
wclrso placed that the fish taken can ^ mnoved at half- 
ebb or half-tide, without waiting for low tide, as is gener- 
ally done.— Lodk-weir, a weir having a lock-chamber and 
gates. if.£r.JRrmghf.— Bboal-waterweir. See def. 2 .— 
Slat weir. Seesfats. 

weiranglet, Same as Willughhy. 

weird (wem), n. [Formerly also wierd; < ME. 
werde, wierde, wirae, wyrde, wurde, < AS. wyrd, 
wird, wurd, destiny, fate, also, personified, one 
of the Fates (= OS, wurth = MB. wrd, wrth = 
OHG. wurt, MliG. wurth, fate, death, ss Icel. 
uriJir, fate, one of the three Norns or Fates), < 
weorthan (pret. pi. wurdon), etc., become, hap* 
pen ; see worih^. The spelling weird is So.] 
Fate; destiny; luck. 
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Hie wtrda that we olepen deatiiiee. 

Chav99r, Good Women, 1. 2680. 
I was youngest, 

And aye my wierd it was the hardest ! 

Cospatfic* (Child’s Ballads, 1. 155). 
My tpeird maun be fulfilled. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xii. 
For the personification of Weird or Destiny, see Kemble, 
Saxons In England, i. 400 : “ it shall befall us as Weird de- 
cideth, the lord of every man.” 

C, Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 886 . 

2. A predict iou. 

His mither in her weirds 
Foretald his death at Troy. 

Poems in Buchan Dialect, p. 18. (Jamieson.) 

3. A spell; a charm. Svott, {ImjK Diet) — 

4. That which comes to pass; a fact. 

After word comes vfeird ; fair fall them that call me 
Madam. Scotch Proverb. (Jamieson.) 

5. The Fates personified. [Rare.] 

Wo worth(quoth the Weirds) the wights that thee wrought. 

Montgomerie, in Watson’s Coll. (Jamieson:^ 
To dree one's or a weird. See dree\. 
weird (werd), a. [Not directly < wcirtl, n., hut 
first in the phrase weird sisters, an awkward 
expression, lit. Hho fate sisters,’ appar. meant 
for ‘the Sister Fates’; but perhaps weird was 
thoufi^ht to be an actual adjective meaning 

* fatal.’ No such adjective use is known in 
ME. The second use (def. 2) is due to an erro- 
neous notion of the meaning of the phrase the 
weird sisters, which has been taken to mean 

* the sisters who look witch-like or uncanny.’] 

1. Connected with fate or destiny; able tO in- 
fiuence fate. 

Makbeth and Banquho . . . met he ye gait thro women 
olothit in elrage and iincoutli weid. They wer iugit i>e 
the pepill to be weird sisters. Boethius (tr. by Bellenden). 

2. Of or i)ertaining to witches or witchcraft; 
supernatural: hence, unearthly; suggestive of 
witches, witchery, or unearthliness ; wild ; un- 
canny. 

Out of the hardened clay and marl of the lake bottonia 
the elements are carving some of the weirdest scenery (jii 
the face of tlie earth. Oeikie, Ceol. Sketches, ii. 8 . 

Wo heard the hawks at twilight play, . . . 

The loon's weird laughter far away. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

The weird Btsters, the Fates. 

The renmnant hereof, quhat oner be it, 

The tveird siateris dofendis that suld be wit. 

G. Douglas, .Eiieid, ill. 
X dreamt lost night of the three tveird sisters. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 20 . 

weird (w6rd), v, t. [Formerly also wierd; < 
weird, w.] 1. To destine; doom; change by 
witchcraft or sorcery. 

I weird ye to a fiery beast, 

And relieved sail ye never be. 

Kempixm (Child’s Ballads, I. 180). 
Say, what hath forged thy ivierded link of destiny with 
the House of Avenel ? Scott, Monastery, I. 281. 

2. To warn solemnly ; adjure. 

0 hyde at hame. my mide Lord Weire, 

I weird ye byue at name. 

hammikin (Child’s Ballads, HI. 808). 

weirdleSBt (werd'les), a. [< weird + -less.’] Ill- 
fated; luckless. 

Wae be to that u'eirdless wlcht. 

And a’ his witcherie. 

Mary Hamilton (Child’s Ballads, III. 825). 
weirdly (werd'li), adv. In a weird manner; 
with a weird or unearthly effect or appearance, 
weirdness (werd'nes), The state of being 
weird, or of inspiring a sort of unaccounta- 
ble or superstitious dread or fear; eeriness. 
Contemporary Her. 

weir-flsnix^ (wer'fish^'ing), w. The method or 
practice of baking fish by means of a weir, 
weir-table (wer'ta^'bl), n. A record or memo- 
randum used to estimate the quantity of water 
that will flow in a given time over a weir of 
given width at different heights of the water, 
weise (wez), v. t A Scotch form of wise^. 
weisxn (we'izm), n. [< we + -ism, in imitation 
of egotism,] The frequent use of the pronoun 
we, Antiiacohin Rev, [Cant.] {Imp, Diet.) 
Weitbrecht’s cartilage. An interarticular 
cartilage in the acromioclavicular joint. 
Weitbreebt's ligament. A thin band of fibers 
passing between the radius and ulna in the 
forearm. 

weivet, V, An old spelling of waive. 

Wejack. n. The fisher, or Pennant’s maiten. 
See fisher (with cut), 
weka rail. See Ocydromus, 
wekeH, n, A Middle English form of wicki, 
wake'^^t, G. and V, An old spelling of weak, 
wake* (wek), \Ct, wheek, squeak,] An 

imitation of the squeaking of an infant or a pig. 
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WeJts, weks ! ao criei a pig prepared to the spit 

Shak*, Tit. And., Iv. 2. 146. 

wekett, n. A Middle English form of wicket, 
wekydf. a, A Middle English form of wicked^, 
welt, adv. An old spelling of wciri, 
welat. adv. An occasional Middle English form 
of well‘d, as in tvela wylle, very wild, wela Wynne, 
very joyful, etc, 

Wela‘Wyntto is the wort that woxes thcr-oute. 

When the dunkaiulc dewe dropex of the lenex, 

To bide a blyaful hliwch of the bryxt sunne. 
SirQawaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 618. 

Wctowylle wat* the way, ther thay bl wod schulden. 

Til bit watz Bone Beaoun that the sunne ryses. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E, T. S.), 1. 2fi84. 

welawayt, wela wot, intetj. and n. See well- 
away, 

Welcht (welch), a, and n. An obsolete form 
of Welsh, 

Welcker's sphenoidal angld. The angle 
formed by the junction, at tiie middle of the 
crest separating the optic grooves from the pi- 
tuitary fossa, of lines drawn to this point from 
the basion and from the nasofrontal suture, 
welcome (wel'kum), a. [< ME. welcome, wel- 
enme, wilconWy wilcume, wulcumc, wolcomc, wil- 
*kume, welcome, used in predicate and orig. a 
noun, < AS. wilcuma, one whose coming suits 
tho will or wish of another, one who is received 
with pleasure, a welcome guest (= OIIG. willi- 
home, one who is received with pleasure, MHG. 
willcknmcn, G. willkommcn, welcome, = Ml), wil- 
lekom, welkom, D. welkom, adj., welcome) ; < wil- 
la, will, wish, pleasure, + cuma, one who comes, 
a comer: see will^ and come. In ME. the word 
becomes confused witli a similar form of Scaiid. 
origin, namely Icel. vclkotninn (= 8w. rdlkommrn 
= l)an. relkommcn, welcome, lit. ‘well corae,^ 
like F. hien venn), < vcl, etc. (= E. tvcil), 4- 
kominn, etc., = E. come, pp.; but those forms 
were prob. orig. identical with the AS., D., and 
G. The adj. use is due to the position of tlio 
noun in the predicate, and in greeting, where it 
could still bo regarded as a noun.] 1. Gladly 
received for intercourse or entertainment; es- 
teemed as one whoso coming or presence is 
agreeable; held as doing well to come: as, a 
welcome guest or visitor; you are always wel- 
come here ; to make a visitor feel welcome, Some- 
tlmcB uBod clliptically as a word of greeting a comer 
or comers : as, welcome liome ; bid our fiieiuls welcome. 
Welcome, ITrondis; but I wolde frayne 
How faro 3 c with that faire woman? 

York Plays, p. 194. 

Ye ’re •utelcome here, my young Redin, 

For coal and candle licht. 

Young Jtedin (Child's Ballads, III. 13X 

Politeness and good breeding are equally necaasary to 
make you welcome and agreeable iii convurHution and com- 
mon life. Chesterfield, Letters. 

2. Conferring gladness on receipt or presenta- 
tion; such that its ])ercoption or acquisition 
gives pleasure ; gladly received into knowledge 
or possession : as, welcome news; a welcome re- 
lief. 

A weleomer present to our master. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Cure, v. 3. 

Althougli my thoughts seem sad, they are welcome to me. 

Fletcher, Wife for u Monti), 1. 1 . 
They were a welloum sight to see. 

Jamie 7'<;(/er (Child's Ballads, VI. 114). 

3. Gladly or willingly permitted, privileged, or 
tho like ; free to have, enjoy, etc. : as, you are 
welcome to do as you please; he is tveieome to 
the money, or t o all his honors. 

Lod. Madam, good-night: I humbly thank your lady- 
shlji. 

Des. Your honour is most Ufelcorne, 

Shak., Othello, iv. 3. 4. 

sSyXL 1 and 2. Acceptable, agreeable, gratifying, pleas- 
ant. 

welcome (werkum), v, t.; pret. and pji. wel- 
comed, ppr. welcoming. [< ME. welenmen, tHl- 
cumen, wileomen, wulcumcn, woleumen, < AS. wil- 
enmian (= G. he-willkommncn), welcome, treat as 
a welcome guest, < wilcuma, a welcome guest: 
see welcome, r/.] To greet the coming of with 
ileasure ; salute with a welcome ; receive glad- 
y or joyfully ; as, to welcome a friend, or the 
break of day. 

The! . . . come to logres the thlrde day, and ther were 
thei I’iclicly welcomed. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 447. 

A brow nulHjnt that seem'd to welcome woe. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1509. 

welcome (werkum), w. [<. welcome, V.] 1, The 
act of bidding or making welcome; a kindly 
greeting to one coming. 

The camp receiv’d him with aoclninations of joy and 
welcome. Fletcher (and another), Love's Gore, i. 1 . 
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The Guardian and Friars receiv'd ns with many kind 
welcomes, and kept us witli them at Supper. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 67. 

2, Kind or hospitable reception of a guest or 
new-comer. 

Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull roun<l. 

Where'er hlM stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still lias found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstone, Written on the WImiow of an Inn. 
To bid a welcome, to receive with professions of friend- 
ship, kiuduess, or gladness. 

'J'o thee and thy company I hid 
A hearty welcome. Shak., Tempest, v. 1 . 111 . 

welcomelyt (werkum-li), adv. [< welcome + 
-ly''^,] In a welcome manner. 

Juvenal, . . . by an handsome and metrical expression, 
more U'clcomely engitifts it into onr junior memories. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 4. 

welcomeness (wel'ktim-ucs), n. The state of 
being welcome; agreeableness; kind reception. 
[Rare.] 

The poor little fellow pressed it upon (horn with a nod 
of welcomeness. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 87. 

weleomer (workum-6r), n. [< welcome + -crl.] 
One who welcomes, or salutes or receives kindly 
a new-comer. 

Tliou wof ul iveloomer of glory. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 1 . 90. 

weldJJ, WOld^ (weld, wold), n. [Also So. wald; 
< ME. wcldc, walde, wolde, weld, dyers^ yellow- 
wood; cf. D. wonw = Sw. Dan. vau = G. wau, 
waude, wied (> F. gaude = Sp. gualda rs Pg. 
gualdc), weld. Further connections uncertain. 
Some compare wood, and, for the root, the verb 
boil.] The dyer’s-weed, Reseda Inteola, 
a scentless species of mignonette, native in 
southern Europe and naturalized further north. 
It was formerly much cultivated ns a dye-plant, Its pods 
alTording a permanent vellow suited to both animal and 
vegetable fibers, later displaced, however, by queroiti'Oii, 
flavin, and the aniline dyes. Its seeds yield a drying-oil. 
Also yellow-weed, and soinidinies woad or wild wood. 

weld‘d (wold), V. [TJlt. a variant, through the 
Scand. forms, of well, boil : see weU^.] I, trans. 

1. To unite or consolidate, as pieces of metal 
or a metallic powder, by hammering or com- 
proRsion with or without previous softening by 
heat. Welding is and has long been a matter of in’eat 
]>ractlnal importance, cliiefly in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and of the various tools, utensils, and Imple- 
ments made of those metals. Iron has the valuable pro]^ 
erty of continuing in a kind of pasty condition throuj^ 
quite a wide range of temperature lielow its melting-point, 
and tills is a circumstance liiglily favoraiile to the process 
of welding. Most metals, liowever, pass quickly, when 
sufn(‘icntly heated, from a solid to a liquid condition, and 
with such welding is more dillicult. 'ilie term wedding is 
more generally used when the Junction of the pieces is ef- 
fected without the actual fusing-point of the metal having 
been reached. Sheets of lead have sonietj^es been united 
together by fusing the metal with a IJowplpe along the 
two edges in contact with each other, and this has been 
called autogenous soldering, or burning If the heating was 
done witti a l)ot iron. Still, “ the dilTeronce between weld- 
iiigand autogenous soldering is only one of degree "(Percy). 
The term weldinais also used In speaking of the uniting 
of articles not itRtallic. Most metals when in the form 
of powder can be consulidatod or welded into a perfectly 
homogeneous mass by sufficient pressure, without the aid 
of heat. Tho same is true of various non-inetallic suli- 
stances, such as graphite, coal, and probably many others. 
A metliod of welding has been recently Invented hy Ellhu 
Thomson, which apin^ars to l>o capable of being employed 
witli a variety of metals on a very extensive scale. In this, 
wiilch is known os eleetric welding, a current of electri- 
city heats ilie abutting ends of the two ol>Ject 8 which are 
to he welded, these being pressed togotlier by mechanical 
force, and so arranged with reference to tlie electric ciii*- 
rent tiiat there is a great and rapid accumulation of heat 
at the Joint, in consequence of the greater relative con- 
ductivity of the rest of the circuit. 'I’lils method of weld- 
ing in some cases partakes of ttie nature of autogenous 
soldering, the pieces of metal being actually fused while 
uniting; In other cases, ns with iron, nickel, or platinum, 
the union may take place witiioiit fusion, as in ordinary 
welding. In electric welding tlie xiressuru which forces 
the metallic surfaces together may, in the case 0 / a plas- 
tic metal like iron, be eltlicr tpiict or jierciissive in clmr- 
acter; in autogenous soldering a more delicate and quiet 
pressure is generally preferrc«l. In case of large articles 
liydraulie pressure can be used to force their surfaces into 
contact with each other. 

To weld anew tlie chain 
Oil that red anvil where each lilow is pain. 

H'hittier, A W ord fur the Hour. 

2. Fipriirativoly, to brin;? into intimate union; 
make a close joining? of; as, to weld together 
the parts of an arpjuinont.. 

How he . . . slow rc-wrought . 

That r.anguage— words into tlie crude 
Mass from tlie new speecii round him. 

Browning, Hordello, ii. 

II. intrans. To undergo the welding process ; 
bo capalilo of being weldiul. 

weld^ (weld), n. [< weld^, r.] A solid union of 
metallic pieces formed by welding; a welded 
junction or joint. 
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wolke^ a cloud ; prob. orig. * mist, fog, moisture^’ 
< *v/ ^welg, be moist : see welk^. For the transi- 
tion from * cloud Ho * sky,^ cf. akg\ heaven, orig, 
‘cloud.^J I. «. The sky; the vault of heaven ; 
the heavens. [Now used chiefly in poetry.] 

The Bee may ebbe and flowen moi'e or lesse, 

The welkne hath might to shyue, reyne, or hayle. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 62. 

All the heavens revolve 
In the small welkin ot a drop of dew. 

Lowell, Under the Willows, 

II. a. Sky-blue. [Rare.] 

Come, sir page, 

Look ou me with your welkin eye : sweet villain ! 

Shak., W. T., i. 2. 186. 

welky, a. See whelky. 

welP (wel), V. i. [<‘ME. wellen, < AS. wellan, 
loyllaUf well or spring up (= OHG. wclldn, MHG . 
G. welleUf well up, = Icel. vella, make to boil), a 
secondary form, associated with the noun well^, 
from the orig. strong verb AS. weallan (= 
OFries. walla = OS. OllG. wallan = Icel. vella = 
Sw. valla = Dan.p«We), boil, well up : see wall^j 
and cf. well^, n, Cf. also iee/d2.] J, intrans. 
To issue forth, as water from the earth or from 
a spring; spring; flow up or out. 

She no lenger rayght restreyne 
Hir teres, they goiitie soo up to welle. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 709. 

From out the sounding cells 
What a gush of euphony voluminously welle ! 

Poe, The Bells, li. 

The springs that welled 
Beneath the touch ot Milton’s rod. 

Whittier, Bantoul. 

II. trans. If. To boil. 

He made him drynke led fload] itceld and In is mouth 
halde it there. ffolp Rood (E. E. T. S. ), p. 58. 

2. To pour forth from or as if from a well or 
spring. Spenser, 

It was like visiting some classic fountain, that had once 
welled its pure waters in a sacred shade, but finding it dry 
and dusty. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 80. 

welU (wel), II. [< ME. wel (well-), also welle, 
wulle, wille, < AS. well, wyll, also wella, wylla, a 
well, spring (= MB. weUe, I). wel = OHG. wella., 
MHG. G. welle, a wave, billow, surge, = Icel. 
vella, boiling, ebullition, = Dan. vseld (for **v«ll), 
a spring), < weallan, boil : see walV^, and cf . wall^, 
n, , and well^, i’.] 1 . A natural source of water ; 
a place where water springs up in or issues 
from the ground; a spring or well-spring; a 
fountain. As soon as a spring begins to bo utilised as a 
source of water-supply it is more oiless thoroughly trans- 
formed into a well. (See def. 4.) This is necessary, both 
lor rendering the access to it convenient, and lor giving 
the water a chance to accumulate and be protected when 
not needed for use. Hence the word spring is much used 
by geologists in describing the natural sources of water- 
supply, and well, by those indicating the manner in which 
the supply has been made available. There is, however, no 
sharp distinction possible between the two words. I'hus, 
Prestwich speaks of the ''beautiful spring [between Ci- 
rencester and Cheltenham] known as the Seven Wells,” 
and Phillips of a "feeble Intermittent spring lissuing from 
Glggleswick Scar, in Yorkshire] known as the Ebbing and 
Flowing Well.” 

Thor were a fewe tcellee 
Came renning fro the cliifes adoun. 

Chaucer, Heath of Blanche, 1. 160. 

Ther sprong thre, . . . 

Of watyr bothe fayr good. 

Political Poenis, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 118. 
Bogin then. Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 

MUUm, Lycidas, 1. 1.^ 
He deep comfort hath 

Who, thirsting, drinks cool waters from a weU. 

R. W. Oilder, The Celestial Passion, Love and Death. 

Ileuce — 2. The source whence any series or 
order of things issues or is drawn; a well- 
spring of origin or supply; a fount in the fig- 
urative sense. 

He that is of worthinesse the welle. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 178. 

Dan Chaucer, uhR ot English undefyled. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. il. 32. 

8. That which flows or springs out or up from 
a source ; water or other fluid issuing forth. 

And from his gored wound a well of bloud did gush. 

Spemer, F. Q., I. lit. 86. 
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or singly to a weU<«weep— or, as from doepor wsUi^\b|r 
pumping. 

'Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a churdb-door ; 
but ’tie enough. Shak., B. and J., IIL 1. 99. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung iif the well, 

S. Woodworth, The Ola Oaken Bucket. 

You were certain, by a sort of fate, to stoj), in passing^ 
at the well in the front yard for a drink. 

Ir. M, Raker, New Timothy, p. 61. 

6. A cavity, or an inclosed space, shaft, or the 
like, in some way comparable to or suggestive 
of an ordinary well, but of some other origin or 
use : as, an ink-well. 

The veriest old well of a shivering best parlour. 

JHckena, Christmas Carol, ii. 

Through a most unsavory alley into a court, or rather 
space, serving as a well to light the rear range ot a tene- 
ment house. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, iv. 

She had gotten it in a great well ot a cupboard. 

R. D. blackmore, Lorna Doone, xliv. 

The well . . , must be a square hole, a little larger than 
the plate [for etching], and about an inch deep. 

Workshop Receipts, ist ser., p. 166- 

There must be perfect drainage insured from the bot- 
tom of the well [the receptacle for ice in an ice house], so 
that the icc will be kept dry. 

Workshop Receipts, Ist ser., p. 864. 
Speclfloally— (a) In a building, a compartment or shaft 
extending through the dilTerent floors, or from top to bot- 
tom, in which the stairs are placed, or round which they 
turn ; or one in which an elevator or lift moves up and 
down ; or one which serves for the admission of air or 
light to interior rooms, etc. The kinds of well named are 
distinctively called a well-stairease. or (for the space inte- 
rior to the stairs) a well-hole, an elevaUrr-shaft, and an air- 
or light-shaft, (h) In a ship : (1) A compaitment formed by 
bulkheads round the pumps, for their protection and for 
ease of access to them. (2) A shaft through which to raise 
and lower an auxiliary screw-propeller. (8) The cockpit. 
(c) In a Ashing-vessel or on a float, a compartment with a 

S erforated bottom for the admission of water, in which 
sh are kept alive : distinctively called Ivne-well. (d) In 
a military mine, a shaft with branches or galleries nnining 
out from it (e) In a furnace, the lower part of the cav- 
ity into which the metal falls. (/) In an Irish jaiinting- 
car, the hollow space for luggage between the seats, (a) 
In some breech-loading small arms, acavity for the brcecti- 
block in the rear of the chamber. (A) In an English court 
of law, the inclosed space for the lawyers and their assist- 
ants, immediately in front of the Judges’ bench. 

Solicitors . . . ranged in a line, in a long matted well, 
. . . between the registrar's red table and the silk gowns. 

Dickens, Bleak House, i. 

6. In her., a bearinf? representing a well-curb, 
usually seen in perspective, circular, and ma- 
soned of large stones. — 7. A whirlpool; an 
eddy ; especiall v, a dangerous eddy in the sea, 
as about the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

The wells of Tuftiloe can wheel the stoutest vessel round 
and round, In despite of either sail or steerage. 

Scott, Tirate, xxxviil. 
O to us, 

The fools of habit, awceter seems 
To rest beneath Uie clover sod . . . 

Than if with thee [a ship] the roaring wells 
Should gulf him lathom-decp in brine. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, x. 

Abtorbing-welL see absorb.— Arteiian well. SeeAr- 
tesian (with cut).— Driven well, or drive-well. See 
fubs-toeff.— Flowing welL See /otid7ij7.— Negative 
weU. Same as absorbing-well.— The wellB, or WeUe, in 
England, wells or springs ot mineral waters, or a place 
where such wells are situated : as, to drink ot or go to 
the wells at Bath ; Tunbridge Wells. 

The New Wells at Epsom, with variety of Baffling Shops, 
will he open’d on Easter Monday next. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Bclgn of Queen Anne, 

ill. 118. 

Bgim. C Well, Spring, Fountain, Cistern, A well is an ar- 
tificial pit sunk to such a depth that water comes into the 
bottom and rises to the water-level, ready to be drawn up. 
A spring is a place where water comes naturally to the 
surface of the ground and flows away : a spring may be 
opened or struck in excavation, but cannot be made. A 
fountain ia characterized by the leaping upward ot the 
water : it may be natural, and thus be a kind of spring, or 
it may be artificial, aa in a public square. A cistern is an 
artificial receptacle for the storage of water, as that which 
is conducted from roofs ; figuratively, the word may be 
applied to similar natural subterranean reservoirs, 
well® (wel), adv,] corapar. better, superl. best. 
[Also 'E. dial, wall; So. weel, weil; < ME. wel, 
weel, wal, wol, welie, wele, sometimes wela, < AS. 
wel, well =s OS. wel =s OFries. wel, wal, wol s D. 
wel ss MLG. wol, wal, wole, LG. wol = OHG. 
wela, wola, MHG. wol, G. wohl, wol = Icel. rel 
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Sound mlds are very difficult to moke In wire, and ore 
not to be trusted. R. 8. CuUey, Proct. Teleg., 1 811. 

weld^f, t, A Middle English form of wield. 
weldability (wel-da-biri-ti), n, [< weldable + 
-ity (see -mlity),"] Capability of being welded. 

The above-mentioned elements harden malleable iron, 
and probably affect its weldability by their ready oxida- 
bility. W. JJ. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 8. 

weldable (wel'da-bl), a, [< weld^ 4- -able,'] 
enable of being'welded. 
weld-bore (weld'bdr), n, A kind of woolen 
cloth made at Bradford, in Yorkshire, England. 
Diet, of Needlework. 

welder^ (wel'd6r), n. [< weW + -<;r^.] One 
who welds, or an instrument or appliance for 
welding. 

Welder^t, w. An obsolete form of iciehler. 
welding-neat (wel'diug-het), n. See heal, 
Welding-macwne (werding-ma-shen^O; ^ 

machine by which the edges of plates previous- 
ly bent are joined. The edges arc made to lap inside 
a chamber, and are exposed to a gas-flume, whence the 
Joint is passed beneatli a gang of rolls or a hammer. 

welding-powder (werdiug-pou^d^r), w. A flux 
for use m heating metal for welding, consist- 
ing of a calcined powder formed from borax 
and other ingredients. 

The steel to be welded ... is then dipped Into the 
welding powder, and again placed in the fire. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 861. 

welding-swage ( wel Ming-swaj ),n. A block or 
a fulling- tool used in closing a welded joint. 
E, H. Knight. 

weld-iron (weUrF^ni), n. A name sometimes 
applied to wrought-iron. This name was recom- 
mended by an international committee appointed by the 
‘American Institute of Mining Engineers, but has not been 
generally adopted; indeed the institute did not accept 
the report of its committee in so far as this modification 
of the established nomenclature of iron is concerned. 

weldless (weld'les), a. [< weld + less.'] Hav- 
ing no wolds ; made without welding. 

It is their intention to lay down plant for the construc- 
tion of boilers built up of weldless rings. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 267. 

Weld-eteel (weld'st/ol), n. Puddled steel. This 
name was sugmsted by a committee appointed by the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, but has not 
been generally adopted. 

weldy (wePdi), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form ot wieldy. 

welet. A Miadle English form of weaP, welV^. 
WelefUlt, a. Another spelling of wealful, 
welewf, V, A Middle English form of wallow^. 

First a man growith as dootb a gras. 

And anoon after welewith as flourls of hay. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 173. 

welfare (wol'fSr), n. [< ME. welfare (= MLG. 
wolvare); < weW'^ + fare^.] 1. Astate or con- 
dition of doing well ; prosperous or satisfactory 
course or relation ; exemption from evil ; state 
with respect to well-being; as, to promote the 
physical or the spiritual welfare of society ; to 
inquire after a friend^s welfare be anxious 
about the welfare of a ship* at bM, 

My daughter’s welfare I do feare. 

The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV. 882). 

He (James II.] seems to have determined to make some 
amenuB for neglecting the welfare of his own soul by tak- 
ing care of the souls of others. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

at. A source of well-being; a blessing; a good. 

Lith Troylus, byraft of eche welfare, 

Y bound en In the blnke bark of care. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 228. 

welk^, »i. Same as whelk^ . 
welk^ (welk), V. i. [< ME. welkvn, fade, van- 
ish, wither, = D. welken = OHG. welehen, MHG. 
G. welken, wither; from an adj. seen in OHG. 
welc, welch, MHG. G. welk, moist, mild, soft, 
withered; cf. OBulg. vlaga, moisture, damp- 
ness, vlug&ku, moist, Lith. vitgpti, make moist; 
rob. from a root *^we}g, be moist. Cf. welkin.] 
, To fade ; decline ; decrease. 

But nowe sadde Winter wetked hath the day. 

Spenser, Sliep. Cal., NovomlK^r. 
Now seven times Phoobus had his welked wain 
Upon the top ot Cancer’s tropic aet. 

Drayton, Baron’s M’ars, iv. 1. 

2. To wither; wrinkle; shrivel. 

Ful pale and welked ia my face. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 276. 

welk», Same us whelk''^, 
welked, «. Hee whelked. 
welkin (wel'kin), n, and a. [< ME. welken, 
welktne, welkne, walkyn, wolkne, wolene, weolene, 
the welkin, the sky, the region of clouds, orig. 
‘ the clouds,’ < AS. wolenu, clouds, pi. of wolcen, 
a cloud, = OS. wolkan =s OFries. woUcen, Men 
SB MD. woleke, D. walk ss LG. wulke sa OHG. 
wolchan, also wolcha, MHG. wolken, wolke, Q. 


The water that 1 shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life. John iv. 14. 

4. A pit, hole, or shaft sunk in the gi’ound, 
either by digging or by boring through earth and 
rock, to obtain a supply of water, or of other 
fluid, as mineral water, brine, petroleum, or 
natural gas, from a subt^anean source, and 
walled or otherwise protected from caving in. 
Wells are generally cylindrical, and are Sometimes bored 
to a depth of aetnid liuudradaor thouaanda of feet (See 
Artesian well, under Arietktn. See aloo oU-well, tube-v^.) 
From ordinary wells for doroestto use the water ia raiaed 
in vesaela — generally buckets hnng In patra to a windlass 


(sometimes val) = Sw. rdl = Dan. rel = Goth. 
waila, well ; orig. * as wished,’ * as desired,’ from 
the root of wilP; cf. Gh*. Pe^repog, better, Skt. 
vara, better, vara, a wish, Skt. var, choose ; 
see wilP. Well has come to be used as the ad- 
verb of good.] 1. In a good or laudable man- 
ner; not ill; worthily; rightly; properly; 
suitably ; as, to act or reason well; to work 
or ride well ; to be well disposed ; a treff-built 
house. 

The poets did well to conjoin music and medleine in 
Apollo. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 189. 
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You ctnnot him worae than to doe wtt. 

Bp. SarUt Mioro-oosmographia, A Detractor. 
*Tls aa certain that the work was weU done at first, 
seeing It performs it's office so weU, at so great a distance 
of time. Maundr$U, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 62. 

Men whd die on a scaffold for political offences almost 
always die well. Macaulay, flallam's Const. Hist. 

2. In a satisfactory or pleasing manner ; ac- 
cording to desire^ taste, or the like ; fortunate- 
ly ; happily ; favorably : as, to live or fare well; 
to succeed well in business ; to bo well situated. 

The some dayo tlie wynde fell well in onr wayo. 

Sir R, Guylfurde, Pylgrymage, p. 61. 
To make a savory pore and wed sraellinge. 

Palladiua, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. tt). 
Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are very well met. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 200. 

Take your fortune ; 

If you come off welL pmise your wit. 

.. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 

3. With satisfaction or » gratification; eom- 
mendably; agreeably^; highly; excellently: 
as, to be well entertained or pleased. 

I hear so well of your Proceedings that I should rather 
commend than encourage you. Howell, Letters, I. v. 0. 
All the world speaks well of yon. Pot>e. 

A man who thinks sufficiently tcell of himself is never 
shy. T, A. Trollope, What I Kemeniber, p. 117. 

4. In reality; fairly; practically; fully. 

For blynd men (as 1 bane felll) 

Can nocht decerne fair colours weUl. 

Lauder, Dowiie of Kyugis (E. E. T. S.X 1. 451. 
Would they were both well out of the room I 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
Though winter be over in March by rights, 

Tis May perhaps ere the snow shall have witlierod imll 
off the heights. Brouming, Up at a Villa. 

It is evident that before the 18th century had well be- 
gun an historical compendium of great value had already 
been drawn up. Quarterly Rev., (7LXII. 814. 

5. To a good or fair degree ; not slightly or 
moderately ; adequately : as, to be well deserv- 
ing ; to sleep well ; a well-known author. 

Whanne he was come the kyng be held hym mil. 

And liked him right mil in euory thyiig. 

Generydee (E. E. T. S.X 1. 468. 
She lookoth mil to the ways of her household. 

Prov. xxxl. 27. 

Pray thee advise thyself well. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 3. 
Look you, this ring doth fit me passing well. 

Bekker and Webster, :Northward Ho, i. 1. 
Full mil they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his Jokes, for many a Joke had he. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 201. 
I have heard of a milltarv engineer who knew so well 
how a bridge should be built that he could never build 
one. Lowell, Coleridge. 

6. To a large extent ; greatly, either in an ab- 
solute or in a relative sense. 

The kyng was wele in age, I yow ensur. 

Qeneryaes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10U5. 
Aton is from thens southward es wele towardc Jherusa- 
lem, within the londe and not vpori the see. 

Sir B. Qwjlforde, Pylgrymage, p. 48. 
She wears her bonnet mil batdc on her head. 

0. W. Holmes, Professor, vii. 

7. Conformably to state or circumstances; 
with propriety; conveniently; advantageously; 
justifiably: as, I cannot well afford it. 

A littlo evil 

May wdl be suffer’d for a general good, sir. 

i'VsfcAe?*, Wife for a Month, iv. 2. 
To know 

In measure what the mind may well contain. 

Mm<m, P. L., vii. 128. 
You may wdl ask “ What is to know ? ” for the expression 
is an ambiguous one. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 28. 

8. Conformably to requirement or obligation ; 
with due heed ordiligence; carefully; conscien- 
tiously : now only in the legal phrase well and 
truly, as part of an oath or undertaking. 

Thor for to heryn, mle and deuowteliche, a messo sol- 
empliche soungyn. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 
Bequyke and rody, meke and seruisable, 

Weie awaityng to fulfylle anone 

What that thy souerayne comav[n]ditlie the to Iw done. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.X p. sa 
III felonies the oath administered |to jurors] is “You 
shall mil and truly try, and true deliverance make l)e- 
tween our soverelm lady the Queen and the prisoner at 
the bar, etc.” Eneye. Jln’t., iVII. 701. 

9t. Entirely; fully; quite; in full measure. 

That Castelle [Bethanye] is ml a Mvle long fro Jeru- 
salem. MandevMe, Travels, p. 97. 

The elder brother hkde a sonne to clerke, 

Welle of fyftene wynter of age. 

Political Poems, etc. (od. FuniivallX p. 98. 
Be these thre men mle of thi coiinseile? 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X I. 88. 

10, Very; much; very much: obsolete except 
in well nigh (see well-nigh). 

With-oute presents or 
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Wei litel thynken ye upon my wa 

C^awer, Miller's Tale, 1. 515. 
Thei tit ason turned, to telle the sothe, 

A here hem wet beter then the! bi-fore hade. 

William qf Palerne (E. K T. A), L 8880. 

11. Elliptically, it is well; so be it: used as a 
sign of assent, either in earnest, in indifference, 
or in irony, or with other shades of meaning, as 
a prelude to a further statement, and often as 
a mere introductory expletive. 

Well, I shall live to see your husbands bent you. 

Beau, and FL, Captain, iii. 3. 
Well now, look at our villa 1 Brouming, Up at a Villa. 
Well — 'tls well that I should bluster! 

Tennymn, lAickslcy Hull. 
As well, also ; equally ; besides : used absolutely. 

I have trusted thee, Cainillo, 

With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils. Shak., W. 'J'., 1. 2. 236. 

It la not simply a house. It is a T>er8on, as it wm*, cut 
well. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 9.3. 

As well aa. See a«i.— Aa well . . . aa, Imth . . . and ; 
one equally with the other ; jointly. 

Stake owt all kindes of fortifiracf lions, cts mil to pre- 
vent the mine and nappe as the Canon. 

Booke qf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra scr.X I. 4. 
Ill polity, as well ecclesiastical as civil, there are and 
will bo always evils which no art of man can cure, breaclies 
and leaks more than man's wit hath hands to stop. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 9. 
JUBt aa weU, improperly used by some writers fur 'all 
the same.' 

Hor aged lover made her presents, but just as well she 
hated the sight of him. 

Quoted in B. O. Whitens Words and their Uses, p. IS-i. 
SoweUaat. See soi.— Togo well. See j/o.— To apeak 
well for. See speak. — WeU enough, in a moderate de- 
gree; so as to give moderate satisfaction, or so as to re- 
(inire no alteration.— Well heeled. See heeled, 2. -Well 
met. See Well must ye. See —WeU 

n^h, very nearly ; almost: of ten compounded. Seeu>e22- 
nigh. 

My steps had well nigh slipped. Ps. Ixxiii. 2. 

Olio that Is mll-nigh worn to pieces. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 21. 
Well off, in a good condition, especially as to property. 
See off, a., 6. 

Ceorge will have all my property, but Frank is nearly 
as well off, burring the baronetcy. 

T. Hook, Fathers and Sons, I. 

Well apoken. Seo speak. 

(Of the proper conipouiids of mil with participial adjec- 
tives, only those are given below which are in standard 
use, or the meaning of which is not directly obvious. In 
regard to the improper joining of mil with participles 
in regular verbal construction, see remark under t72.] 
weir^ (wel), a. and n. [< well^, adv., and in most 
uses still strictly an adv.] t, a. 1 . Agreeable 
to wish or desire; satisfactory as to condition 
or relation; fortunate; opportune; propitious: 
only predicative, and most commonly used in 
impersonal clauses. 

Is it well with thee? is it mil with thy hus7>aiid? is it 
well with the child V And she answered, It is imtl. 

2 Kl. iv. 26. 

Htriving to bettisr, oft we mar what ’s v>ell. 

Shak, Lear, i. 4. 309. 
All is well as it can be 
Upon this earth wheru all has end. 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Parndis(% I. 3.54. 

2. Satisfactory in kind or character ; suitable; 
proper; right; good: as, was it well to do this? 
the well ordering of a household. 

Thei wolden awyrien that wixt for his mil dodns. 

Piers Plomnan*s Orede (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 662. 
Olym. Is 't not a handsome wonch 7 
Gent. She is u>ell enough, madam. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, I. 2. 
It is a more common then convenient saying that nine 
Taylors make a man ; it were well if nineteen could make 
a woman to her iniiide. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, i». 2«. 

Jeremy Bciitham's lojric, by which ho proved that he 
roiildii’t possibly see a ghost, is all very udl jn the day- 
time. G, W. Hvimes, Professor, viii. 

3. In a good state or condition; well off; com- 
fortable; free from trouble: used predicative- 
ly: as, I am quite well where I am. 

One woman is fair, yet I am mil ; another is wise, yet 
I am mil. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 8. 2S. 

4+. In good standing; favorably situatod or con- 
nected; enjoying consideration : used predica- 
tively. 

He . . . was well with Henry the Fourth. Dryden. 
6. In good health; not sick or ailing; in a 
sound condition as to body or mind : usually 
predicative: os, he is now well, or (colloquially) 
a well man. 

I am now as utell 

As any living man ; why nut as valiant? 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
He proceeded to acquaint her who of quality was well 
or sick within the bills of mortality. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 

To let well alone. See feei.— Well to llvet, having a 
competence; in comfortable circumstances. Compare 
well-to-do. 
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You're a made old man ; . . . you’re mil to live. 

Shak., W. T., ill. 8. 126. 
Well to paaat. See pass, m 83 m. fi. Hale, hearty, sound. 

n.t w. That which is well or good; good state^ 
health, or fortune. [Rare.] 

“ 0 ! how," sayd he, mote I that well out find, 

That may restore you to your wonted mllf" 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 4?. 

well-acquainted (wel'a-kwan'ted), a. Having 
intimate acquaiutance’ or personal knowledge. 

As If I were their mU’Oequainted friend. 

Shak., a of E., Iv. 8. 2, 

welladay (wel'a-da), interj. An altered form 
of wellaway, simulating day — the present time, 
either as the witness or tlio cause of distress, 
being often brought into ejaculations of this 
kind. See wellaway. 

0 weil-a-dag. Mistress Ford ! having an honest man to 
your husband, to give him Huch oauHe of suspicion ! 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 8. lOtl. 
Ab ! woe is me ; woe, woe is me ; 

Alack and mll-a-day ! 

Herrick, Hesperidos (The Mad Maid’s 8<mgX 

well-adFised (wel'ad-vizd'),a. Accordant with 
good advice or careful reflection ; considerate ; 
prudent : as, a well-advised proceeding. 

weU-aneart (wel'a-ner'), adv. lAlaowetl-nnere 
(given as well-an-erc in Halliwell) as an excla- 
mation ; < welV^^ + anear. In the exclamatory 
nso anear seems to supply the same vague ref- 
erence to the present time as day in wmaday.'\ 
Almost immediately ; very soon. 

The lady shrieks, and mll-a-near 
Docs fall In travail with her fear. 

Shak., Pericles, iii., Pro!., 1. 61. 

well-appointed (wera-poin'ted), a. 1. Com- 
plete ni appointment or equipment; furnished 
with all requisites ; in good trim. 

The gentle Archbishop of York is up. 

With mil-appointed powers. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 100. 

They idefeiulers of the established religion] were a nu- 
merous, an intrepid, and a well-appointed band of com- 
batants. MaoatUay, lllst Eng., vi. 

Hence — 2f. Dominant; protective; auspicious. 

Or seen hev mil-appointed star 
Come marching up the easteni hill afar. Cowley. 

well-appointedness (wera-poin'ted -nes), n. 
The state or condition of being well-appointed. 
[Rare.] 

Her actual smartness, as London people would call it>, 
her mll-appointedness, and her evident command of more 
than one manner. H. James, Jr., Tiaglc Muse, xxvi. 

wellaway (wel'a-wa), in terj. [< ME. well awaye, 
wclaway, waylcway, waylaway, walaway, weyla^ 
wey, wvlvaway, wei la wei, wo la wo, etc., < AS. 
tvd Id wd, wdld wd, an exclamation of surprise 
or distress: wd, woe; Id, lo; wd, woo. Hence, 
by variation, welladay.'} An exclamation ex- 
pressive of grief or sorrow, e(]uivaleiit to alas. 
Thu salt, after the thri<lde del, 

Bon do on rode, weUa-mi! 

t Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2088, 
This Is the lif of this lordis that lyuen shulde with Do bet. 
And wel-a-my wers and I shulde al telle. 

Piers Plomtmn (A), xl. 216, 

1 have hem don dishononre, walaway! 

Chaucer, 'rroilus, v. 1066. 
In Rcarlet towne, where I was borne. 

There was a faire maid dwellin, 

Made every youth crye Wel awaye! 

Her name was Barbara Alb 11 . 

Barbara Allen's Cruelty {CXxWtys Ballads, II. 168X 

wellawayt, W. [< wellaway, interj.} Woe ; misery. 
For his glotonie and his grete scleiithc he hatli a greuous 
ponaunce, 

That is mlawo whan ho waketh and wopeth for colde. 

Piers Plotnnan (BX xlv. 236. 

Wot no wight what werre is, tber ns j)eeB regneth, 

No what is witerlicho wele til wele-a-wuy hym teche. 

• pjcr.v rhfwman (C), xxi. 289. 

well-balanced (werbal'imHi ), a. Rightly bal- 
anced; properly adjusted or regulated ; not con- 
fused or disorderly. 

The mil-balanced world on hinges bung. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 122. 

A mll-balanccd moral nalure consists of a large variety 
of mental forces, which do not easily group tiiemselves 
under one or two general aspects. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 269. 

well-behaved (werbe-hfivd'), a. of good be- 
havior or conduct; becoming in manlier; cour- 
teous; civil. 

Snell orderly and mil-behaved reproof to all iinconieli- 
ness. Shak., M. W. of W., il 1. 59. 

well-being (wel'be'ing), n. [< weV^ + being.} 
Well-conditioned existence ; good mode of be- 
ing ; moral or physical welfare ; a state of life 
which secures or tends toward happiness. 
Sometimes written wellbeing. 
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It belioYoa not a wise Nation to commit the sum of thir 
vfeltbeinff, the wliolo state of thir Safety, to Fortune. 

Miiton, Free Commonwealth. 

Ifo test of the physical tpell-bHna of society can be 
named so decisive as that which is fiiniished by bills of 
mortality. MacatUay, Southey’s Colloquies. 

*well-beloved (wel'be-luv'ed), a. Greatly be- 
loved; very dear, fck^metimes used substan- 
tively. 

Myrrh is my weU-heloved unto me. Cant. 1. 13. 

The well-beloved Brutus. ShaJc.f 3. C., iii. 2. 180. 

well-beseeming (werbe-se'ming), a. Properly 
or duly beseeming; suitably becoming. 

In a noble Prince nothing is more decent and welhe- 
eveming his greatiiesse than to spare foule speeches. 

Putten/iam, Arte of Eng. J^>e8ie, p. 249. 

Koine's royal empress, 

Unfurnish'd of her toeU-beeeenUng trnnp. 

Shah., Tit. And., li. 3. 66. 

well-beseenf (wel'be-sen'), a. Well-looking; 
flue in appearance ; showy. 

The Briton Prince him readie did awnyte, 

In glistering urmes right goodly well-beteene. 

Spnieer, F. Q., V. vlil. 20. 

well-bestrutted ( wel ' be - strut ' ed ), a. [See 
strut y ».] Fully stretched or ilistended; swmled 
out. 

And well beetrutted bees sweet bagge. 

IJerfick, llesperides (Oberoii's Feast). 

well-boat (wel'bot), u, A fishing-boat pro- 
vided with a live-well ; a smack-boat or smack. 
[Canada and New Kng.] 

well-borer (wePlior'^^ir), ?*. A person engaged 
in or an instrument used for boring wells. 

well-boring (wel ' lior^ing), r/.. A method of sink- 
ing wells by drilling or boring through rock, 
these wells often extending to a ^eat depth. 
Percussion drilling is most used for this pur- 
pose. Compare oil-welly oil-derricky etc. 

well-bom (werbdm), «. [== G. wohlffehoren ; 
as well^ + born^ . ] Of high or respectable birth ; 
not of low origin. 

The term well-bomvrfw a contemptuous nickname given 
to the Federalists. 

McMaeiety People of United States, I. 469. 

well-breathed (wePbretlit), a. Long-breathed; 
having good wind ; strong of lung. 

On thy well-breath'd horse ketm with thv hounds. 

Shak„ Venus ana Adonis, L 678. 

well-bred (wePbred), a. 1. Of good breed- 
ing; polite; cultivated; refined. 

For hotter luve I that bonnle boy 
Than a' your weel-ftred men. 

Ladye Diamond (Child's Ballads, II. 888). 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 

(Jovipevy Conversation, 1. 193. 

S. Of good breed, stock, or race, as a domestic 
animal. Compare half-bred, thoroughbred. 

well-bucket (wePbuk^et), n, A vessel for 
drawing up water from a well : often used in 
pairs, one ascending while the other descends. 
It is usually of wood, and barrel-shaped; in 
some parts of Europe copper vessels are used. 

The muscles nro so many well-bueketa ; when one of them 
acta and draws, 'tis necessary that the other must obey. 

Dryden. 

well-carriaged (wePkar'ajd), a. Of good car- 
riage or deportment; well-mannered. [Hare.] 

The mistress of tlic house, a pretty well-earriaged 
woman. Pepys, Diary, I. 817. 

well-car set, h. [Also Sc. well-kerse; ME. wclle 
oar/My < AS. wifhe-nierary water-cress, < wyllCy 
well, spring, + cress: see welD and 

Water-cress. 

Xoh rede no faithful frere at thy feste sytte ; 
jut were me leiiere, by oure lord, lyue by tveUe-careee 
Thau haue luy fode and my fyndynge of false iiieiiue wyii- 
iiynguB. JHere Plowtnan (C^), vii. 292. 

well-chain (wel'chau), ti. A chain attached to 
a bucket or a pair oif buckets, and used with 
a windlass, for drawing water from a well, 
well-conditioned (werkon-dish'ond), a. [< 
ME. well eomliciond ; < welt^ + conditioned.'] In 
good or favorable condition; in a desirable state 
of being: well-conditioned mind. Prompt. 

Parv.y p. 521. 

well-conducted (wel'kpn-duk'ted), a. 1. Prop- 
erly led; under good conduct: as, a well-con- 
ducted expedition. — 2. Characterized by good 
conduct; acting well or properly; well-be- 
haved: as, a well-conducted person or commu- 
nity. 

well-curb (wePk^rb), w. A eiurb or inclosure 
around and above the top of a well. See cut 
under 

Losson ... sat on the weU-eurb, shouting bad language 
down to the parrot. 

P. Kijdinffy In the Matter of a Private. 
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well-deck (wePdek), e. An open spaoe on the 
main deck of a ship, inclosed like a well by the 
bulwarks and partial higher decks forward and 
aft. 

The question of the freeboard of steamers of the well- 
deck type is again being brought before the notice of 
Lloyd's by the shipowners of the northeast coast 

The Engineefy LXV. 468. 

well-decker (wePdek^6r), n. A ship having a 
well-deck. 

A large proportion of the steamers built and owned at 
West Hartlepool are weU-deckere. 

The Engineefy LXVn. 192. 

well-deedf, n. [< ME. weldede, weldsedy < AS. 
welded (= OHG. wolatdi s= Goth. wailadMs) ; as 
welV^ + deed.] Benefit, 
well-disposea (wePdis-pdzdO; o- Of a good or 
favorable disposition ; in a kindly or friendly 
state of feeling; well-willed. 

You lose a thousand well-diepoeed hearts. 

Shak.y Kiel). II., ii. 1. 206. 

Some tvelt diepoeed persons have taken offence at my 
using the word Free-tninker as a term of reproach. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 136. 

well-doer (wePdd'^r), n. One who does well ; 
a performer of good deeds or actions: opposed 
to evil-doer, 

well-doing (wel'dfi'ing), n. [< ME. well-doing; 
< well^ + doing.] Good conduct or action. 

The cristin ne myght bet litlll space eiuiiiro, lie hadde 
be the weU doinge of the v knyghtos. 

Merlin (K. E. T. S.X ill. 660. 

Let us not be weary In well doing. Qiil. vi. 9. 

Well-doil^f (woFdd'ing), a. Acting well; doing 
what is right or satisfactory. 

Tlie loett-doing steed. Shak.y Lover's Complaint, 1. 112. 

well-drain (werdran), n. 1. A drain or vent, 
somewhat like a well or pit, serving to discharge 
the water of wet land.— 2. A drain leading to 
a well or pit. 

well-drain (weFdran), V. t. [< well-drainy w.] 
To drain, as land, by means of wells or pits, 
which receive the water, and from which it is 
discharged by machinery. 

well-dressing (werdres^ing), n. The decora- 
tion of wells and springs with flowers, etc., 
accompanied by religious observances, prac- 
tised at set times in England (especially at Tis- 
sington, in Derbyshire, on Ascension day) and 
elsewhere. Also called well-flowering. 

Fetichism survives in the honours paid to wells and 
fountains, common In Germany and in some paiis of 
France, and in England known under the name of w«U- 
dreeeing. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 87. 

well-drill (werdril), n. A tool or drill used in 
boring wells. 

well-earned (weF^rnd), a. Thoroughly de- 
served ; fully due on account of action or con- 
duct: as, a well-earned punishment. 

well-faced (wel 'fast), a. Of good face or as- 
pect. [Kare.] 

He that hath any wdl-faeed pliancy in his Crowne, and 
doth not vent it now, fears the pride of his owne heart will 
dub him dunce for ever. JS\ Wardy Simple Coblor, p. 2. 

well-famed (worfamd), a. Of great fame; 
famous; celebrated. 

Beet. I thank thee, most imperious Agamemnon. 

Agam. [To Troilus.] My uvM /afned lord of Troy, no less 
to yon. Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 173. 

well-fard (worflird), a. {Sq., also weel-fardy 
weilfauri ; a dial, contraction of well-favored.] 
Well-favored. 

Now hold your tongue, my well-far'd maid, 

Lat a’ your mourning be. 

John o' Batelgreen (Child's Ballads, TV. 86). 

wellfaret, n. An obsolete spelling of welfare. 

well-fari^f (weFfar'ing), a. [Cf. fare\ v., 6.] 
Well-seeming; fine-appearing; handsome. 

Therwlthal of brawnes and of bones 

A wel-/arif^e penone for the nones. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 64. 

well-favored (wel'fa'vprd), a. Being of good 
favor or appearance; good-looking; comely* 

Kachel was beautiful and wdl favoured. Gen. xxix. 17. 

To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune. 

Shak.y Much Ado, iii. 8. 16. 

well-fed (weFfed), a. Showing the result of 
good feeding ; in good condition ; fat ; plump. 

And well-fed sheep and sable oxen slay. 

Pope, Iliad, zxili. 206. 

well-flowering (weFfiou'^&r-ing), n. Same as 
well-dressing. 

Makes this %fuit of the weU-flowering one of the most 
beautiful of alt the old customs that are left in *' Merrie 
Bugland." N. and Q.y 7th ser., IIL 457. 

well-fongktent (weFfft'tn), a. Bravely fought. 
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well-finmd (weFfound), a. Found to be well 
or good; approved; commendable. 

Gerard de Narbon was my father ; 

In what he did profess v/eU found, 

3Kak,y All's Well, ILl. 105. 

Many live comparatively well-found lives. 

Fortnightly Bev., N. 8., XLL 728. 

well-founded (weFfoun'ded), a. Founded on 
good reasons; having strong probability; not 
baseless : as, well-founded suspicions. 

well-givent (weFgiv'n), a, Given to what is 
well or good ; well-meaning ; well-intentioned. 

Why are you a burthen to the world’s conscience, and 
an eye-sore to mil-given men? 

Dekker and WebMety Westward Ho, ii 2. 

well-govemort, ». [ME. wel-gouuernour (tr* L. 
qui bene prseest).] One who governs well. 

The prestis that ben tcel gouemonria, 

Wyclif, 1 Tim. v. 17. 

well-graced (weFgrast), a. Held in good grace 
or esteem ; viewed with favor ; popular. 

The eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next 

Shak,y Rich. II., v. a 24. 

well-grass (weFgrAs), n. The water-cress. Nas- 
turtium officinale. Also well-girse. Compare 
well-carse, [Scotch.] 

well-grounded (weFgroun'ded), a. Having 
good grounds or reasons; well-based; well- 
founded. 

well-head (weFhed), n. The source of a natu- 
ral well or spring. 

To-walten [overflowed] alle thyse welle-hedez [of the del- 
uge] & the water flowed. 

Alliterative Poeme (ed. Morris), ii 428. 

Old mll-heade of haunted rills. Tennyson, Elokiiore. 

well-hole (woFhol), n. 1. A deep, narrow, per- 
pendicular cavity, as the spaoe from top to bot- 
tom of a house round which stairs turn ; also, 
an inclosure in which a balancing-weight rises 
and falls, etc. — 2. The well-room of a boat. 

well-house (weFhous), n. A room or small 
house built round a well, for dairy and other 
domestic uses. 

I lately had standing in my uwU-hottse . . . a great caul- 
dron of copper. Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 25. 

well-informed (weFin-fdfmd'), a. Possessed 
of full information on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

welling (weFing), n, [Verbal n. of we0-y t?.] 
An outpouring, as of liquid or gas. 
Wellin^on hoot. 1. A riding-boot with leg 
extenmng upward at the rear to the angle of 
the knee, and high enough in front to cover the 
knee. So called because the pattern is supposed to have 
been introduced by the Puke of Wellington, who wore such 
boots in his campaigns. 

2. A similar boot, somewhat shorter, worn un- 
der the trousers, and fitting the leg closely. 

No gentleman could wear anything in the daytime but 
Wellington boots, high up the leg, over which the trousers 
fitted tightly, covenng most of the foot, and secured un- 
derneath by a broad strap. 

E. Yatee, Fifty Years of London Life, I. il. 

Wellingtonia (wel-ing-to'ni-ll), ft. [NL. (Bind- 
ley, 1853), named after the Duke of Wellington: 
see WclUngtonian,] A name much used in Eng- 
land for the big trees of California, which has 
given way to the earlier name Sequoia under 
the rule of priority. See Sequoia (with cut). 

WeUingtonian (wel-ing-to'm-an), a, [< Well- 
ington (see def.) 4* -ian.] Of ‘or pertaining to 
the first Duke of Wellington (^Arthur Wellesley, 
1760-1852), a British general and statesman. 

The WeUingtonian legend was once as strong in Eng- 
land as the Napoleonic in France. 

The Academy, No. 906, p. 150. 

well-intentioned (weFin-ten'shond), a. Char- 
acterized by or due to good intentions ; meaning 
well; well-meant; intended for good. 

The •publicity and control which the forms of free 
constitutions provide fur guarding even well-intentioned 
rulers against honest errors. Brougham, 

‘'Immortality inherent in Nature” . . . is a uvff-fnfen* 
tiotwd argument. The American, XI. 44. 

well-judged (weFjujd), a. Treated or done 
with good judgment; correctly estimated or 
calculated; judicious; wise. 

The weU-judg*d purchase, and the gift, 

That grac’d his letter’d store. 

Cowper, Burning of Lord Mansfield’s Library. 

well-knit (weFnit), a, [< welP^ -f knity jw.] 
Firmly compacted; strongly framed or fixed. 

O weU-knit Samson t strong-jointed Samson t 

g5ait.,L.LL,L2.77. 
His soul mtt’kwUy and all his battles won. 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 

if. Arnold, Immortalliy. 
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«»U4ail0iim (wel'nSn), o. PuUy or famiUMly 
known; clearly apprehended; generally ac- 
knowledged. 

Implored for aid each well-lmotm face, 

And strove to seek the Dame's embrace. 

SooU, L. of U M., iv. 26. 

welMiUn^ (weru^king), o. l. Appearing 
well; good-looking; well-conditioned. 

Obildren ... as fat and as well-lUeing as if they had 
been gentlemen's children. LctHmer, 

Through the great providence of the Lord, they came 
all safe on shore, and most of them sound and well liking, 
Winthrop, Hist Now England, I. 244. 

2, Showing off well; clever; smart. 

WeU4iking wits they have. Shak,, L. L. L., v. 2. 268. 

well-lookedt (wel'lhkt), a. Well-looking ; hav- 
ing a good appearance. 

They are both little, but ypry like one anotlier, and wdl- 
looked children. Pepys, Diary, III. 270. 

well-looking (wel'ltik^ing), a. Looking well; 
fairly good-looking. 

The horse was a bay, a welllooking animal enough. 

Diekenn, 

She was a well-looking, almost a handsome woman. 

J. C. JeafreeoHt Live it Down, xxx. 

well-mannered ^ei'man^6rd), a, [< ME. well 
maneryd; < wetl^ 4- mannered.'] Having good 
manners; polite; well-bred; complaisant. 

Sir, If yon will not that men call you presumptuous, or, 
to speake plainly, do call you f<M)le, haue a care to bo well 
tnanered. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 74. 

well-marked (wermarkt), a. 1. In sodl. and 
hot.f pronounced; decided; obvious; signal; 
easily recognized or determined: as, well-marked 
characters: a well-marked genus, species, or 
variety. — 2. Specifying a South African tor- 
toise, Homopm siguatus. P. L. Sclater. 

well-meaner ( wel ' me ' n^r) , m . One who means 
well, or whose intention is good. 

Deluded imU^meanere come over out of honesty, and 
small offenders out of common discretion <ir fear. 

Dry den, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 

well-meaning (wer meaning), a. Well-inten- 
tioned: frequently used with slight coiitem])t. 

Main well-meaning soul. Shak., Kieh. II., ii. 1. 128. 

Ho was ever a timorous, cbickeii-spirited, though toelh 
meaning man. » Scott, Fair Maid of J*erth, xx. 

well-meant (wel'ment), a. Rightly intended ; 
friendly; sincere; not feigned. 

Edward’s mil-meant honest love. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., HI. 8. 67. 

well-minded (wel'min'ded), a. Of good or 
well-disposed mind ; well or favorably incliiu^d. 

For discharge of a bishop’s office, to bo well-minded is 
not enough. Hooker, Eccles. Folity, vii. 24. 

Well-minded Clarence, be tlum fortunate ! 

Shak., 3 Hen. VT., iv. 8. 27. 

well-natured (wel'na'turd), a. Of excellent 
nature or character ; properly disposed ; right- 
minded. 

On their life no giievous burthen lies, 

Who are well-natured, temperate, and wise. 

(Sir J. Denham, Old Age. 

They shou’d rather disturl) than divert the well-natur’d 
and reflecting Part of an Aiidienoe. 

Congreve, Way of the World, Ded. 

wellness Cwel'iies), n. [< welV^ 4 -nefts.] The 
state of being well or in good health. Hood. 

well-nljg;ll(wel'ni'),a^/r. [< W£l.wel ny^welnygh. 
welneih; prop, two words : neewell^ nndnigh.] 
Very nigh ; very nearly ; almost wholly or en- 
tirely. Also written as a single word and (more 
properly) as two words. 

A wegge of boone or yron putte bytwenc 
The bark and ti’ee welnygh III fingers depe. 

Palladiue, Hiis)>ondrie (E. E. T. S.X P* 73. 

The labour of wel-nigh fifty pioiiers. 

Sandye, Travailes, p. 10. 

The dreary night has wellnigh passed. Whittier, Piean. 

well-ordered (wel'6r'd^ird), a. Rightly or cor- 
rectly ordered, regulated, or governed. 

There is a law in each well-ordet'd nation 
To curb those raging appetites. 

Shak., T. and C.. 11. 2. 18a 

well-packing (wel'pak^ing), n. A cy-lindrical 
bag filled with fiaxseed. or some similar appa- 
ratus, placed around the well-tube in deep oil- 
wells, to prevent the entrance of water above 
or below the oil in the well ; a seed-bag. E. H. 
Knight. See cut under packing. 

well-pleasing (weRple'zing), a Acceptable; 
pleasing. 

A sacrifloe acceptable, weU-pleanng to God. 

PhU. iv. 18. 

well-pleasing (wel'plfi'zing), n. That which 
is well plemng; also, the act of pleasing or 
satisfying. [Bgre.] 
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The fruits of unity (next nnto the wHl-pleating of God, 
which is all in all) are two. 

Baeont Unity in Beligion (ed. 1887X 

Thou wouldst willingly walk in aU mU^pUeuing upto 
Him. Bp. Leighton, Com. on 1st Peter. 

well-proportioned (wel ' pro - pdr ' shond), a. 
Having good or correct proportions ; fitting as 
to parts or relations ; properly codrainatea. 

welVread (weRrod), a. Having read largely ; 
having an extensive and intelligent knowledge 
of bo<^s or literature. 

well-regulated (wel'reg'u-la-ted), a. Under 
proper regulation or control ; in good order as 
to arrangement or management; well-ordered. 

Things which would have distresHed most mil-regulated 
Belgravian damsels. B. Yatee, Land at Last, Hi. 8. 

well-respected (wtd're-spek'ted), a. 1. Held 
in high respect ; highly esteemed. [Rare.] 

If well-reepected honour bid mo on, 

I hold aslfttle counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 10. 

2t. Having respect to facts or conditions; 
properly viewed; carefully weighed. 

well-room (wel'rom), w. 1. A room which con- 
tains a well; especially, a room built over, a 
mineral spring, or into which its waters are 
conducted, and where they are dnink. — 2. In 
a boat, a place in the bottom whore leakage 
and rainwater are collected, to be thrown out 
with a scoop. 

well-rounded (wel'roun'ded), a. Being well 
or properly rounded or filled out ; symmetri- 
cally proportioned ; complete in all parts. 

Something so complete and well-rounded in his . . . 
life. LimgfeUow. 

well-seent (wel'sen'), a. Highly accomplished ; 
expert; skilful. 

All sixe weU-seene in armes, and prov'd in many a fight 
Speneer, F. Q., V. Hi. 6. 

As a schoolmaster 
WM seen in music, to instruct Bianco. 

Shak., T. of the 8 ., L 2. 134. 

well-set (weRset'), <t. 1. Firmly sot or fixed ; 
properly placed or arranged. 

Instead of a girdle, a rent ; and, instead of weU Met hair, 
baldness. Isa. iii. 24. 

2. Symmetrically formeil; properly joined or 
put together: as, a wclUaei frame or body. 

well-sinker (weRsing^k^r), n. One who sinks 
or digs wells. 

Modern well-Hiikers will go down in any strata almost 
to any depth. Sei. Amer., N, 8., LV. 89. 

well-sinkinjg (weRsin^^king), n. The ope- 
ration of sinking or digging wells; the act of 
boring for water. 

well-sinack (weRsmak), w. A fishing-smack 
furnished with a well ; a smack. [Canada and 
New Eng,] 

well-spherometer (weRsfe-rom^e-t^r), n. A 
form of Rplicromoter for accurately measuring 
the radius of curvutim^ of a lens. 

well-spoken (weRHp6'''kn), a. 1. Spoken well 
or witJi propriety: as, a well-spoken recitation. 
— 2. See locll spoken, under speak. 

well-spring (wel 'spring), n, [< ME. wellv- 
spring, wHs'pring, < AS. wyllspring, wylspring, a 
fountain, spring of water, < wyll, well, 4 spring, 
spring: see well^ and spring.] 1. A woter- 
source ; a fountainhead; a living spring. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

A lltlll ’trooke that com rouiiyngc of two uvlle ttitryngee 
of a inouiitayiio. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X H. 338. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, a perennial source of 
anything; a fountainhead of supply or of ema- 
nation. 

Understanding Is a mllspring of life unto him that 
hath It. i^rov. xvl. 22. 

well-staircase (wel'star^kas), n, A staircase 
forming or built around a well or well-hole. 
See welU, 5 {a). 

well-sweep ( wel 'sw'ep), w. A 8wee;p or pivoted 
pole to one end of which a bucket is hung for 
drawing water from a well. 

Leaning mll-Mweeps creaked in the scant garden. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1, 

well-tempered (woRtein'p(Td), a. In music, 


lection of forty-eight preludes and fugues, in two equal 
parts, one finished in 1722 and Uie other in 1744, wliich 
were written in all the major and minor keys (tonalities) 
of the keyboard for the purpose of testing the theory of 
tuning in equal temperament, at that time but little 
known. Bee temperament. 

well-tkewed (weRthud), a. [< ME. weUthewed, 
wel thewed; < weU^ 4 thewed.] Good in man- 
ner, habit, form, or construction; well-man- 
nered; well done. 


well-wiidier 

They bene no well-tkewed, and so wlie, 

What ever tlint good old man liespake. 

Spenser, Shop. Cal., February. 

well-timbered (wcRtim'b^rd), a. Well fur- 
nished with timber: as, well-timbered land ; also, 
made with good or abundant timber, literally 
or figuratively ; strongly formed or built. 

A u>ell-timbered fellow, he would have made a good 
column, an he had been thought on when the house was 
a building. 

B, Jonson, £>'017 Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

well-timed (weRtimd), a. 1, Done at a good 
or suitable time ; opportune. 

Metbliiks an angry scorn is here mil-timed. 

, Lowell, T(» G. W. Curtis. 

2. Keeping accurate time : as, well-timed oars. 

well-to-do (weRti)-dd'), a, 1, Having means 
to do or get along witli; well off; forehanded; 
prosperous : as, a well-to-do merchant or farmer. 

I am rich and well-tn-do. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. Manifesting a state of being well off; in- 
dicative of prosperity. 

There was a well-to-do aspect about the place. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vl, 

Tol)ermory is a commonplace town, with a semicircle of 
mll-to-iio houses on the siiures of a sheltered i)^. 

Harper's Mag,, LXXVII. 498. 

well-tomb (wcRtfim), n. A deeply excavated 
tomb; one of a numerouH class of ancient 
burial-pits, as in Egypt and in Phenician lands, 
etc., sunk in the ground or rock like wells. 

The graves belong to the type of mll-tomhs, and show a 
curious and subtle art iu their design for the purposes of 
concealment. The Nation, XLVIII. 808. 

well-trap (wel 'trap), n. Bamo ns stink-trap. 

well-tube (weR-tub), n. A wooden or metallic 
tube or piping running from top to bottom of a 
well for the fluid to rise or be pumped through. 
Bee cut under p///7.v w/7.-Well-tube filter, a filter or 
strainer at the end of tin* tube of a driven well, to pre- 
vent the entranco of gravel or sand. 

well-turned (wel ' t<'*rnd), a. 1. Accurately 
turned or roun<led: as, a well-turned column.— 
2. Dexterously luriied or fashioned; well- 
rounded; aptly constructed: as, a well-turned 
sentence or compliment. 

well-warranted (w<d'wor'aii-te<i), a. Having 
good warraut or credit; well -accredited; well- 
trusted. 

And yon, my nohio and well-warranted cousin, . . . 

Do with your injuries as 8c«>ms yoti best. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 254. 

well-water (woRwa'^t^'r), n. The water of a 
well or of wells ; water drawn from an artificial 
well. 

He ailudoH to the cx(Hillenco of bor freestone well-water, 
declares ho must really take a third drink out of her nice 
gourd. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 249. 

well-willedt, ft. [< ME. wclwyllml; < well^ 4 
w'lV/l 4 -cd'i.) Bearing good-will ; favorable. 

Well-'Willerf (weRwiR^r), n. One who wills or 
wishes well ; a well-wisher. 

[They I scornefullic inoc.ktt in's worde, and also spiteful- 
lie hate and hurtc all vrll loUlers tlicrcof. 

Ascham, 'J’hc Beholcmastor, p. 82. 

Bo ruled by your well-udlfers, 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 72. 

well-’Willingt (wc3RwiRing), a, [< ME. wele- 
wyllyng, wetwillendc, < AS. welwitlendc (tr. L. 
henernlus), < wel, well, 4 willcvdr, ppr. of will^,] 
Wishing well ; well-inclined ; favorable ; friend- 
ly; ju'opitious. 

To ther desire the kyng was welnvillyng, 

80 fourth on huntyng ho rodi! corteynly. 

Oenrrjfdes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 964. 

well-willyf ( weR wiRi ) , ^/ . [Also wel-^villy ; So. 
weill-wUlie ; < ME. welt willy (= Hw. vdlvillig ss 
Dan. velvillig), bencvolcMjt ; < tcelVl 4 wt/A 4 
-yl, Cf. well-uyilling.] Kindly wishing; favor- 
able; propitious. 

Venus nicne 1, the welwilly planeto. 

Chaucer, Troilus, HI. 1267. 

Well-Wi^t (weR wish ' ), n. A good or favorable 
wish; a benevolent desire. 

If this l)c true, 1 must confcHS I am charitable only in 
ray liberal intentions, and bountiful well-wishes. 

Sir T. Browne, Keltgio Medici, 11. IS. 

Let It not . . . enter into tlie heart of any one that hath 
... a well-msh for his friends or (Histertty to think of a 
peace with France. Addison, ITcsent State of the War. 

well-wishedt (weRwisht), a. Held in good will ; 
highly esteemed ; well-liked. 

The general, subject t«» a well wish'd king, 

Quit their own part Shak,, M. for M., it 4. 27. 

well-wisher (weRwish'^r), w. One who wishes 
well, as to a person or a cause ; a person favor- 
ably inclined; a sympathizing friend, 
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It heartens the Young Libertine, and oonflnnaiheis»0' 
Vfiihert to Atheism. 

Jeremy ColHer, Short View (ed. 1608), p. 100. 

well-won ( wel 'wun), a. Honestly gained ; hard- 
ly earned. 

My bargains and my well-won thrift 

Shak,, M. ofV., 1. S. 61. 

well-worn (werworn), «. l. Much affected 
by wear or use ; hence, familiar from frequent 
repetition ; worn threadbare. 

The well-worn plea that unequal acquaintanceships 
never prosper. Mrs, Oore, Two Aristocracies, xv. 

Down which a well-ivorn pathway cotirted us. 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 

2. T*roporly or becomingly worn; suitably 
borne or maintained. [Karo.] 

That well-worn reserve which proved he knew 
No sympathy with that familiar crew. 

Bttron, Lara, i. 27. 

welly (wel'i), adv. [An extension of 
Woll-nigh; very nearly; almost. [Prov. Eng.] 

Our Joseph 's welly blind, poor lad. 

Wavyh’s Lanecuihire Songs. 

welmt, [ME. wchnvn^ < wrlniy walm^ a 

bubbling up, a spring: see nmlm.'] To well; 
spring. 

The waterc Is evere fresh and newo 
That vmltneth up with wawis brighte. 

Rom. ef the Rose, 1. 1661. 

wels (welz), w. The sheatfish, JSilurus glanis. 

Welsh^ (welsh), a. andw. [Foj*merly also Welehf 
early mod. E. also IVaWi; < ME. Webtcc, Walsha, 
H'fplscc, Walsvhf, Walse, Walisc, Welisc, < AH. 
wcUsc, w/rNsv, foreign, esp. Celtic, in later use 
applied also to the French (= OHQ. walhisCj 
foreign, esp. pertaining to Rome, Roman, MHO . 
welscJi, wclhsch, nmihise, pertaining to Rome, 
Frencli, Italian, G. w;</7.sv7/, foreign (cf.G. JVdlseh- 
landf Italy), = Icel. vaUlcr^ foreign), < wealh (pi. 
weaias), foreigner, esp. the Colts or Welshmen, 
= OHG. walh, MHO. watch, a foreigner, esp. a 
Roman (cf. IVallach); cf. LL. VoloPy a reflex of 
a Celtic name. Tlio AH. noun, in the ^1. JVcalaSf 
lit. ‘foreigners,^ exists in the patrial names 
WaloH, (‘Ornwall, and in comp, in tvalnut; and 
the adj. appears as a surname in the forms 
Welsh, Welch, Walsh.] I. a. If. Foreign. Bee 
welshnut . — 2. Relating or pertaining to Wales 
(a titular principality and a part of the island 
of Great Britain, opposite the southern jiart of 
Ireland), or to its people or its indigenous Cym- 
ric language.— Welsh clearwlng, Trochilium scoliw- 
forme, a BriUeh hawk-moth whose larva feeds on the 
birch.— Welsh drakei, the gad wall or gray duck. C/mu- 
lelasmuH streitems. J. P. (Hrand, 1844. Also called Ger- 
man durlc. See cut under CAau/f!/a«muM. [New Jersey.] 
- Welsh glave. seti glove, S.~ Welsh noln, in arch,, 
a groin formed by tlje iiitersoction of two cylindrical 
vaults, of wliich one is of less lioight than the other. See 
underpitch groming. under grot Welsh harp. See 
/Imrp.- Welsh hook, an old military weapon of the hill 
kind, hut having, in addition to a cutting-blade, a hook 
at the hack. 

Swore the devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a 
Welsh hook. Shak., 1 lieu. IV., IL 4. 872. 

Welsh lay. See lay^.~~ Welsh main, a match at cock- 
fighting where all must fight to death. Welsh 

medlar, same us azaro/e. - Welsh morteage. Seermiit- 
gage. Welsh mutton, a choice and deucate Quality of 
mutton olitainod from a small breed of sheep in Wales. 
Simmtnuis. - Welsh onion, the cihol, Allium fistulosum: 
so called from the Oerinaii Walseh, which merely Indicates 
a foreign origin. Sec cihol, 'i, and /»’«*•.— Welsh narsleyt, 
a Imrlestiue name for hemp or a haiigmaii’s halter made 
of It. 

This is a rascal deserves ... to dance in hemp Der- 
rick's curanto: let's choke liiin with Welsh varsley. 

Raiuiolph, 11 cy tor Honesty, Iv. 1. 

Welsh poppy. See Mcronopsis and peppy.— Welsh 

• rabbit, ware, wig, etc. Sec the nouns. 

II. w. 1. Colioctively, as a ))lural word with 
Ihc doflnite article, the" people of Wales, or the 
members of the Cymric race indijjenous to 
Wah's. They.werc ruled by petty princes, and 
maifitainod their indepeudonce of the English 
till 1282-:i. — 2. Tlie language of Wales or of 
the Wolsli. The Welsh is a member of the Celtic fam- 
ily of languages, forming, with the Breton language and 
the now extinct t'ornish branch, the Cymric group. 

welsh- (v^^elsh), r. 1. and i, [Also welch; < 
WcLsh^, either from the surname, or in allusion 
to tlu' alU'ged bad faith of Welshmen.] To 
oheut or }>racti8e cheating by betting or taking 
money as a stake on a horse-race, and running 
off without settling. 

A late decision of theC'oiirts has rather taken the lower 
class of bookmaker by suntrise— uvlshing was decitled to 
be an iudietable olTenee. R i neteenth Century, XXVI. 86ft. 

lie stakes his ntoney with one (»f the book-makers whom 
he has seen at his stand for many years, with the cer- 
tainty that he will receive his winnings, and run no risk 
of being welshed. 

Daily Telegraph, March 12, 1887. {Bnayc, Diet,) 
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welfiher (wel'shdr), n. [< welah^ + -dfi.] A 
swindling better or book-maker on a race-track ; 
one who absconds without paying his losses, or 
what is due to others on account of money de- 
posited with him for betting. Also written 
wclcher, 

Ibe wdcher properly so called takes the money offered 
him to back a horse, but, when he has taken money 
enough from his dupes, departs from the soene of his la- 
hours, and trusts to his luck, a dyed wi^ or apair of false 
whiskers nut to bo recognised. All the Year Bound, 

Welshman (welsh 'man), n.; pi. Welshmen 
(-men). [Formerly also Welchnuin; < Welsh + 
man,] 1 . A native of the principality of Wales, 
or a member of the Welsh race. — 2. A local 
name of the black-bass and of the squirrel-fisb. 
welshnutt (welsh'nut), n, [Also walshnut; < 
ME. welshnote, walahnoic, lit. ‘forei^ nut^ see 
WelshJ and nut, and ef. walnut,] The nut of Ju- 
glans regia, the European walnut ; also, the tree, 
I saugh him oarien a wind-melle 
Under a walsh-naU [var. welsh-note) shale. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1281. 
[Early printed editions have teafnote.] 
welsomef (wel'sum). a, [< ME. welmm ; < weU^ 
+ -some,] Well off ; in good condition ; prosper- 
ous. Wuelif, Gon. xxiv. 21. 
welsomelyt (wel'sum-li), adv, [< ME. welsum- 
li; < welsome + -/y*^.] Prosperously; with fa- 
vor or well-being. 

I . . . shall be turned agon welsumly to the hows of 
my fader. Wyclif, Gen. xxviii. 21. 

welt^f (welt), V, i, [< ME. welten, rolL upset, 
overturn, < AS. wyltan, roll, etc., = OHG. wal- 
san, MHG. welsen, G. walzen, wdlzen = Icel. 
velta, roll: ^eewalt,] To roll; revolve. 

Hit walz a wenyng vnwar [foolish] ihaitoelt in his mynde. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. MorrisX iii- 

welt^ (welt), n, [< ME. wclte, a narrow strip 
of leather round a shoe, a hem, a fringe ; per- 
haps < W. gwald, a hem, welt, gwaltes, the welt 
of a shoo (cf. gwaldu, welt, hem, gwalteisio, form 
a welt).] 1. An applied hem, selvage, border- 
ing, or fringe; especially, a strengthening or 
ornamenting strip of material fastened along 
an edge, or over or between two joined edges, 
often forming a rounded ridge by the insertion 
of a cord or the doubling outward of the ma- 
terial. [Now rare, except in specific or tech- 
nical uses.] 

Little low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty 
pyramids, 1 like well. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 

Clap but a civil gown with a iiw/f [a civilian’s gown with 
a furred border] on the one, and a canonical cloke with 
sleeves on the other. B, Jonson, Bpicoeue, iv. 2. 

A committee-man's clerk, or some such excellent ras- 
cal, clothing liiniself from top to toe in knavery, wltliout 
a mlt or gard of goodness al}out him. 

Randolph, Hey for Honesty, 1. L 
His coat was groene, 

With welts of white soamde betweone. 

Greene, Mourning Garment. 
Specifically — (a) In a heraldic a^eveinent, a narrow 
liordcr to aii ordinary or charge. A strip of material 
sewed round or along an open edge, as of a glove. 

Ho [a glove-maker] cuts pieces for the thumbs . . . and 
for the binding round the top and the opening Just above 
the palm of the hand, which are called %oelts. 

Cumbers' s Journal, 6th ser., III. 220. 
(c) A strip of leather in a boot or shoe sewed round the 
edge of the conjoined upper leather and inner sole, pre- 
paratory to the attachment of the bottom or outer sole. 
See out under boot, (d) In carp,, a strip forming an addi- 
tional thickness laid over a flush seam or Joint, or placed 
in an angle, to strengthen it, as in a carvel-built vessel, 
(e) In sheet-iron work, a strip riveted to two contiguous 
plates forming a butt-joint. {/) In knitting : (1) One of the 
ribs at an end of the work, intended to prevent it from 
rolling up, as around the opening or top of a sock. (2) A 
separate flap, as a heel-piece, on any piece of work made 
in a knitting-machine. It is made independently of the 
work, and afterward knitted on. 

Hence — 2. A low superficial ridge or linear 
swelling, as on the skin ; a weal or wale : as, 
to raise welts on a person or an animal by 
blows with a whip. See welt^, v, t,, 2. [Colloq . j 
(welt), V, t, [< welt^f ».] 1 . To fix a weK 
or welts to or in ; furnish or ornament with any- 
thing called a welt: as, to welt shoes. 

If any lie sicke, a speare is let vp in hli Tent with 
hlaoke Felt wdted about it, and from thenceforth no 
stranger eutereth therein. Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 412. 

Wit 's as suitable to guarded coats ai wisdom is to wdUd 
gowns. Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, iv. L 

2. To heat severely with a whip or stick, where- 
by welts may be raised. See welt^, 2. [Col- 
loq -I— Welted thistle. Seetkiitle. 
welt^ (welt), V, i, [A dial. var. of wilt] To 
wilt; wither; beemne soft or flabby, as from 
decay ; become ropy or stringy, as some liquors. 
[Proy, Eng.] 

Herooodn't lave 'ouxe by raliou of theChrlstmaibakkon 
oomin' on, and some o' the cider welted, 

B, D. Blaekmore, Lorna Doone, IL 


wilt-tfumldini 

Preterit of wait 

welt-^tter (welt'kut^^r), n. In shoe^mami 
machine to out notches in the edges of a v 
in order to admit of la^ng it in smoothl 
the toe. The cutting-blade is trian^^olar, 
is depressed by a treadle and raised o 
spring. JE, H, Knight 

weltet. Preterit of wel^y welde, older form 
wield, 

welter (wel't6r), v, [< ME. welteren, a vai 
walteren,waltren, roll over: waiter,] 1, 

trans, 1, To roll or toss; thBoible about; 1 
or act waveringly, confusedl^or tumultuou 
used chiefly of waves, or of things compan 
to them. 

Amin the reckless and the brave 
Bide lords of tceRerina seas. 

MoiherweU, Battle-Flag of Slg 
Incapable of change, 

Nor touched by wdHerings of passion. 

Wordsworth, Frel, 
The waves 

Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered o’er their gn 
Bryant, The Ages, st 

2. To roll about, as in some fluid or unste 
medium ; be tossed or tumbled ; hence, to v 
low or grovel (in something). 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and wdter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1 

Happier are they that welter in their sin. 

Swine in the mud, that caunot see for slime. 

Tennyson, Holy G: 

3. To be exposed to or affected by some v 
tering or floating substance or medium : sai( 
objects at rest. 

When all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O’er the wdterxng field of the tombless dead. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, i 
We climbed over the crest of high sand, where 
rushes lay weltering after the wind. 

R, D, Blaekmore, Maid of Sker 
She fell from her horse, slain, and weltering in 
blood. B, W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 

II. trans. If, To roll; cause to turn or 
volve. 

He that weitereth a stone. Bible qf 1649 (Frov. xxvi. 
2. To subject to or affect by weltering; , 
oomplisb by or as if by wallowing. [Rare.] 

Weltering your way through chaos and the murk of H 

Carl\ 

welter (wel't6r), n. [< welter, v.] Rolling 
wallowing motion; a tossing or tumbli 
about ; hence, turmoil ; ferment ; hurly-bur 
The foul Ufdter of our so-called religious or other c 
troverslMb Carl\ 

Notiilng but a confused welUr audi%ilver of mingled \ 
and rain, and spray, as if the very atoiosphere is writh 
in the clutches of the gale. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, 
The w^ter of the waters rose up to his chin. 

William Morris, Sigurd 

welter-race (wel't^r-ras), n, A race in whi 
the horses carry welter-weight. Bee welti 


welter-stakes (wel't6r-staks), n, pi. The stak 
in a welter-race. 

welter-weight (wel't6r-wat), n. [Appar. < w 
ter, V,, 4- weight; in allusion to the heavier m 
tion. But in early racing-lists the first eleme 
is said to be swelter, for which then welter yfoxx 
bo a substitute. Swelter would allude to tl 
overheating of the heavily weighted horse* 
In horse-racing, an unusually heavy weight, € 
pecially as carried by horses in many steepl 
chases and hurdle-races. These weights sorn 
times amount to as much as 40 pounds ov 
weight for age. 

wel^guide (welt'^id), n. An attachment to 
shoe-sewing machine for presenting the W€ 
in the machine in position for sewing in. 

welting (wel'ting), n. [Verbal n. or welt^, v 
1. A sewed border or edging; a thicken* 
e^ng. — 2. A severe beating with a whi; 
stick, strap, or the like. [CoUoq.] 

He bewhimpored his welting, aud I scarce thought 
enough for him. Q, MeredU 

welt-leather (welt'leTH^^r), n. Leather fro: 
the shoulders of tanned hides, used for mal 
ing the welts of boots and shoes. 

The demand for welt leather is greater than the suppl 
U, S, Cons, Bep,, Na llx. (1885), p. 44 

welt-machine (welt'm^shen'), n. In shoi 
manvf., a machine for cutting leather into strij 
suitable for welts. The welts are afterward pais* 
through the welt-cutter. Welts may also be cut ax 
trimmed with hand-tools called welt-trimmers, 

welt-shonlders (welt'shoHddrz), n, pi, Sam 
as welt4eather. 
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welt-trimnm (welt'trim^dr), n. A cutting-tool 
for trimming welts for shoes; also, a welt- 
macbine. 

wel-will7t, A. See welUtoilly, 
•^el'WitBd^_,(wel-wich'i-ft), [NL. 


Bubbe ont the wrinckles of the mlnde, and be not onrl* 
oua aboat the weamt in the face. 

Lyly, Buphues and his England (Arber’a reprint, IV. 468). 

wem^t (wem), V, t. [< ME. wemmeitf < AS. wem- 
man (== OHG. gi-wemman = Goth, ana-wamm- 
Hooker, IsSs)', " named a?ter Friedrich^" mU blemish, eto.,< warn (wamm-\ a spot : 

witsch (1806-72), an Austrian botanist and 8eewewi,w.] To corrupt; vitiate. Drant 
traveler.] A genus of gymnospermous plants, wem^t (wem), «. [A shortened form of 
of the order GnetaceXy among the most remark- 8* dial, form ot womh.^ The belly ; the 

able in the vegetable kingdom, distinguished 

bv dioecious many-flowered imbricated cone- He bad his gang therefore command us . . . 
liie spikes pa J^ed at the margin of a short 

wemlesst (wem'les), «. • [< ME. ^emles, u,emme. 
guela and Damara-land, between 14" and 23“ south latitude. Ic8y wemleeHy < AS. wamleds^ womhtlSy without 

spot or blemish, < toam, spot, + -ledfi == E. -less.’] 
Spotless; stainless; immaculate. 

Thou Vli^ln wemmeleSt 
Bar of thy body, and dweltest maydon pure. 

Chauaer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1, 47. 

wemmyf (wem'i), a. [< wcni^ + -j/A.] Faulty; 
unsound; blemished; tainted. 

The muatie wlieate, tho sowro wine, the ratt-oaten bread, 
the wemmie cheese. 

Ouemra, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1677), p. 267. 
wen (won), n. [< ME. wen, teenne^i AS. wen, wsen 
(wenn-y wsenn-) = OFries. wcn‘= D. wen = LG. 
wouy ween = G. dial, wenne, weltnCy wdhne, a wen, 
wart.] A circumscribed benign tumor of mod- 
erate size, occurring on any part of the body, 
but especially on the scalp, consisting of a well- 
deflned sac inclosing sebaceous matter. 
wenchA (wench), 71. [^< ME. wenehe, shortened 

form of wenchel, orig. a child, proh. < AS. *wen- 
cely a child, represented by the once occuiTing 
nnficlOy pi., children, prob. for ^weneeln, limit, pi. 
of the adj. tvencxly ioencelCy weak (found once, in 
dat. pi. weneeluniy applied to widows), var. of 
wancoly woneoly unstable, > E. wa7ikle : see wan- 
klf. The AS. wencUy a wench, a daughter, 
given by Somner, is an error based upon tho 
above forms.] If. A child (of either sex). 

Were <& wif ih. ^mnahel [man and wife and child]. 

Ancren Jiirvle, p. 884. 

2. A female child ; a girl ; a maid or damsel ; 
a young woman in general. \Wench had originally 
no depreciatory implication, and continued to be used in 
a respectful seiiHe, especially os a familiar term, long 
after it had acquired such an implication in specitb; em- 
ployment ; and it is still commonly so used in provincial 
English, and sometimes archaically in literature.] 
William <fehis worth! mneke [a princess] than wore blithe 
Of the help that the! hade of this wild best. 

Williain of Palertie (C. E. T. R.), 1. 1901. 

Qo 20 awey, for the wenche is nat dead, but slepith. 

Wyclif, Mat. ix. 24. 

Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr’d wnwh [Des- 
denioriR]! Shak., Othello, v. 2. 272. 

3. Spociflcally — {a) A girl or young woman 
of a nurnble order or class; especially, a maid- 
servant; a working-girl. 

A tvetich fiimid-sarvant, B. V.] went and told tliem. 

2 Sam. xvli. 17. 

The 7 mnc.h in tho kitchen sings and scours from njorii- 
iiig to night. Steele, Tatler, No. 248. 

(ft) A lewd or immodest woman ; a mistress; a 
concubine; a 8trumi)et. [This use was early 
developed, and is always indicated by tho con- 
text. It is obsolescent.] 

I am a gcntil woraman, and no loencke. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tulo, 1. 96H. 
A lodging of your providing! to be called a lieutenant's 
or a captain’s wench ! 

Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, I. 2. 

fewer, and thicken Each scale contains a flower, the male (e) A colored woman of any age ; a ne^oss oi 
a small loose membranous perianth, the filaments connate mulattress, (^HpoeialJy one in service. [l.oJ locp , 
into a loosely exserted tube, and six anthers, eacli opening U 8 1 

by three apical and finally confluent pores. Tho fruit is '-inhl fwAnclil r i K weiieh^ n 1 To <JOn- 
dry, two-whiged, compressed, inclosed in a fibrous utricle. WenCXlf jwoiicn t . i. weiwn , w. j i o mm 

The new growth is chiefly horizontal, enlarging the stem sort with strumpets. 

both above and below the base of the leaf, which finally wiiat ’s become of the wenching rogues ? 

projects from a deep marginal cavity. Shak., T. and C., v. 4. 86. 

. [ME., < AS. weliQy weUg (= ^HG. n. An ob.solote form of w’tnch'^ for 

wefagi)y nch, wealthy, < weUy weal: see wean.] 

In a state oi weal or good health; healthy “““ - 

Tlie clawes drie and scabbed olde busely 

E. P. 70. My co«n Roger told ». . . . th.t the Arehbtahop of 
.r»»au*w«, XIUDWU.. ^ V n i Canterbury ... is as very a wencher as can be. 

WemAf (wem), n. [Early mod. E. also weam ; Pej>y>f, Diary, III. 207. 

< ME. irewi, wewwc, altered, after the verb, from (wend), r.; pret. and pp. wended (for- 

^wauy *womy < AS. wamy worn (wamtn-y womm-)y j^jerlv also w€Ht)y ppr. wetiditig. Went, which 

r\C 3 fi-n . .1 . - - 



tf^elwitschta mirabilis, 

t. Entire plant, a. Branch of the panicle, a, stamen— tube laid open, 
showing the inclosed ovule ; b, pollen-gr.tiiis ; c, scale of cone with 
flower-hud ; d, seed, loh^tudin.il section, showing the calyptrifttrni 
integument at its apex : e, ripe seed ami h;isc of pericarp pericarp 
with styliforra apex of the integument of the seetl ; jf, embryo. 

Its thick trunk bears but two leaves. The original coty- 
ledons, which are opposite, green, spreading, and persis- 
tent, are composed or a hanl fibrous substance, and become 
often 6 feet long and 2 or 3 wide. Tlicy finally split into 
long shreds, but are still retained. It is said, through over 
a hundred years of growth. 'I'he mature trunk forms a 
tabular mass only about a foot high, but 6 or fl feet across ; 
the top is truncate, hard, pitted, and broken by cracks, 
and resembles a fungus of the genus Polyporus ; the base 
is deeply sunk in tlie soil, and produces iiiiddlo-sized roots. 
The panicled inflorescence is composed of rigid erect di- 
chotomously jointed stems from 6 to 12 inches high, with 
two opposite scales sheathing each Joint, and is developed 
annually from the upper side of the trunk at the hose of 
the cotyledons. Tho flower-spikes are composed of bril- 
liant scarlet scales overlapping, usually in four rows — tho 
male with spikes 1 inches long or under, tho female larger, 
I thicker. Each scale contains a flower, the male 


winced. , ^ 

WOncher (weii'ch6r), n. [<«7cMrfcA + -crA.j One 
who wenches; a lewd man. 



scar ; fault ; blemish ; taint, 

Beren your body into every place . • • ^ 

Withoute teem of yow, thurgh foul or fair. 

Chauc&r, Quire’s Tale, 1. 113. 

The shaft must be made round, notliing flat, without 
gall or teem, for this purpose. ^ 

Asejom, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 121. 


turn. intr. turn oneself, proceed, go, = OS. wett 
dian, wendeaii = OFries. wefida = D. wenden, 
turn, tack, = OHG. wetiiany MHG. O. wendeiiy 
cause to turn, Icel. wend, turn, change, 
s; Sw. viinda s= Dan. vende ss Goth, wandjafiy 
cause to turn; caus. of AS. windan^ etc., turn, 


wantlatrap 

wind: see wind^y v.] I. tra7is. If. To turn; 
change. 

To penden thus here thoght. 

Oenena and Hicodus (£. E. T. 8.)^ 1. 4061. 

2. To direct (oiie^s way or course); proceed 
upon. 

Wende fortho thi course, I comaitnde the. 

York Playt, p. 52. 

And still, her thought that she was loft alone 
ITncompanied, great, voyages to wend 
In desert laud, her Tyrian folk to seek. 

Surrey, ^Eneid, iv. 616. 
Then slower wended back his way 
Where the poor maiden bleeding lay. 

Scott, L. of tho L, iv. 26, 

n. intrafis. If. To turn ; make a turn ; go 
round; veer. 

For BO Is this worlde went with hem that ban powero. 

Pien Plmmnan (B), ill. 280. 
At the wendyw [turning of the furrow] slake 
The yoke, thyne oxen neckes foi to cole. 

Palladia, Husboiidrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 44. 
The lesser [ship] will turn her broadsides twice before 
the greater can %cend once. Rcdeigh. 

2. To take oiie^s way or course ; proceed ; go. 

For every wyght which that to Borne went [wendeth] 
Halt nat u path or alwey o manere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 86. 

As for as any wight hath ever went. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 444. 
Hopeless and helpless doth A£gooii wend, 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end. 

Shak., C. of E., 1. 1. 168. 
Bereft of thee ho wende astray. 

Prifyr, Wandering rilgrim, st. 12, 

3f. To pass away; disappear; depart; vanish. 
The grute tonnes see we wane and wende. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2187. 
Ho niitto thee doun, thou mshtist not rise ; 

Thi strengtlie, thi wJtt, aw el Is went I 

Political Pofiim, etc. (ed. Fnrnlvttll)^ p. 168. 

Wend^ (wend), 7t. [ (t. Wmdv, pi. \Vvnde7i (called 
in Slavic Serb, Soraby etc.: hvo- S erby Sorb^); 
a name prob. ult. coiinectod (like Va7idal) with 
weiidt, wander.] 1. A iitune applied in eply 
times by the Germans to their Slavic neigh- 
bors. — 2. A mornlicr of a branch of the Slavic 
race dwelling in Lnsafia: hhuh^ as Sorb"^. 
Wend^t, wendef. Obsohde prederits of ween. 
Wendic (wen'dik), a. and n. [< Wend'^ + -to,] 

1. o. Of or pertaining to the Wends; Wend- 
ish : as, the Wendic tongue. 

II. w. Same as Sttrbiany 2, 

WBBdish (wen'dish), a. [< G. Wendisch; as 
WetaV^ + -isin.] Of orpcrtaining to th(‘ Wends ; ^ 
Wendic. 

The original Wendieh towns which the conquerors found 
already established . . . became Uerman. 

W. WUeon, Btato, « 441. 

wenet, a. an<l An old spelling of teem. 
wengt, w. An obsolete form of wing, 

Weimam prism. Seo/^m/w. 
wenionf, a. Samo as wan ion. 

Wenlock group, gronp i . 

WeUUisll (won^sh), a. [< wen + -iv/*,] Hav- 
ing the character or appearance of a wen ; also, 
alTeetcd with wens or won-like excrescences. 
Sir II. Woiion, 

wenny (wen'i), a. [< vu‘u d- "?/'•] Same as 
teennwh. Wisemaiiy Surgery. 

Wenona (we iid'nii), w. [N. Amer. Tnd.J A 
small American seryKmt, i'harina plnnibedy na- 
tive of Oalifomia and Mexico, it is a sort of sand- 
snake related to and formerly placed in the fsinily Kry- 
cidee, but ropresenls a dtflerent family, Churinid». 
WentH (went), n. [< ME. wntU'; < wend^ (cf. 
benny n.y < hertd^).] 1. A turn or change of 
course^ a turning or veering; lionet?, a rolling 
or tossing about. 

In wo to bi‘dile he wento, 

And made or It wsn; •Itiy fnl many a wentc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, il. 68. 

Ho know tho lilverse went of mortall wiiyes. 

Spenner, F. Q., VI. vl. 8. 

2. A course; a passage; a path. 

Hit forth wentc 
Doun l)y a floury greiic wr7i,fe 
Ful iliikkc of gras, ful softe and sweet. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, I. 898. 
But here my wearlo teenm, nigh over spent, 

Shall breath it selfe awhile after so long a went. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 46. 

3. A furlong of land. Halliwell. 
went^ (went). See wend^ and go. 

went^t, wentet. An obsolete preterit and past 
participle of ween. 

wentle (wcn'tl), O. [Freo. of wend^ (cf. wentt).] 
To turn ; roll over. Halliwell. 
wentletrap (wen'tl-trap), 71. [< G. tvendel- 

irejmcy a winding staircase, cockle-stair, a 
shell so called, a wentletrap, < wendely in comp*, 




wantletrap 



a turning (< wenden^ turn: see wend\^ and cf. 
windle)f + treppe, stair: see A shell of 

the genus Scalana or family Scalariidm; a lad- 
der-shell. See SmUiriidXj and cut under Sea- 
Uricu 

wept. An obsolete preterit of weep^. 
wepelyt, «• Hee weeply, 
wepem, wepnet, weppont, weppsmt, etc., n. 
Obsolete forms of weajpon, 
wept (wept). Pretem and past participle of 
weep'^. 

wer^t,w. [Alsowcr^j; ME. wer, wwr, < AS. wer^ 
a man, also a fine so called, wergild, = 08. wer 
=sOH(i. wer a= Iccl. verr = Goth, wair = L. vir, 
a man. Hence, in comp., weryild, werwolf. 
From the Jj. vir are iilt. E. rArile^ virtue-^ etc., 
and the second element of decemvir^ duumvir^ 
triumvir f etc.] 1. A man. 

Me hwet Is he ihes were that tu art to iweddet? 

Life of St. Juliaym (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 81. 

Ne lipne no wlf to hire wre, ne were to Ids wyne. 

Old Eng. HomUie8(E. E. T. S.), iHt aer. Moral Ode, 1. 32. 

2. Wergild. 

Every man wau valued at a certain sum, which was 
called his were. Boeworth, Anglo 8axon Diet. 

Wer [in ancient EiiKlish criminal law] was a species of 
fine, a price act upon a man according to his raiiK in life. 

Steplwn, Hist. Orim. Law, I. 67. 

War'^t, n. An obsoloto form of weir, 

W6r^,7>ro>i. A dialectal form of our^. 

WBlbleft <’• a-ud n. An old form of warble^. 
W6rcht, V. and w. An old form of workA, 
Werche, a. Same as werah, 

W6rdt, w. A Middle English form of weird. 
WereU. An obsolete form of wear^, wear'^y 
weir, wnr"^ , vair, 

Were^t, w. Bee wcr^. 

were*’*, indicative plural and subjunctive sin- 
gular and plural of wae. See was. 

W6re-angel, n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of warrianyle. 
weregildy w. Bee ivergild. 
wereiyet, «• Same as warely, 
weremo^u. Same as wormwood. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

werenf. An obsolete form of were^. 
warena (w6r'nll). A Scotch form of ivere no — 
that is, were not. 

werewolf, werewolflsh, etc. See werwolf y etc. 
wergild, .weregild (w6r'-, wer'gild), n, [Also 
weregcla; prop, wvrgildy rcujr. AS. werglldy wer- 
geld, wer yldy also erroneously Wieregildy weregild 
(= OHG. MHG. wergelty G. wergeld, wehrgeld)y < 
wery a man, + geldy gUd, gyldy retribution, com- 
pensation: see wer^ and yieldy n.y gcld^y gild*^."] 
In Anglo-Saxon and ancient Teutonic law, a 
kind of fine for manslaughter and other crimes 
against the person, by paying which the offend- 
er freed himself from every further obligation 
or punishment. 'J’ho fine or conipeiisation due by the 
offender varied in aniuiint according to his rank or atatlon 
and Cliat of tlie peroon killed or injured, and also accord- 
ing to the nature of the injury. It was in general paid to 
the relatives of him who hud been slain, or, in the cose of 
a wound or other bodily Imrm, to the person who sustain- 
ed the injury ; hut, if tlie cause was brought before the 
oommunity the pluintitf received only part of the due, the 
community, or the king when there was one, receiving the 
remainder. 

weriet, V, t. a Middle English form of wear^, 
Werisht, werislmeBSt. Same as wearish, wear- 
ishness, 

Werkandt, a. See war hand. 

Warlaughet, n. An obsolete variant of war- 
lookK 

Werlhop's disease. Purpura hemorrliagica. 
Werlyt, a. An old form of warely. 
wennodf, W. An old form of wormwood, 
Wernt, V, t. An old form of warn. 
wemardt, n. [ME., < OF. gnimart, deceitful, 
prob., with sums -art, E. -«rd, < ^guerniry deny, 
v OS. werniany etc., deny: see warn.'] A de- 
ceiver; a liar. 

Wei thow wost, wenmrd, but slf thow wolt gabbe, 

Thow host hanged on myne hmf elleuene tyuies. 

i*ienr Plowman (B), ill. l79. 

Urns saistow, wmvard, God give the meschaunoe. 
Chaucer, Pi-oL to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 260 (in some MH8.). 


Wernerian (w(^r-ue'ri-an), a, and n, [< Werner 
(see dcf.) + -i-an.] 1[ a. Partaking of or in 
conformity with the views of Abraham Gottlob 
Werner (1750-1817), a German geologist, pro- 
fessor in the mining-school of Freiberg, Saxony, 
who had much influence on the development of 
geology at the time when this branen of sci- 
ence began to be seriously studied. He was the 
principal expounder of the so-called Neptunian theory of 
the earth's formation, according to which the earth was 
originally covered by a chaotic ocean which held the ma- 


terials of all the rooks in solution, and from which ocean 
the various formations were precipitated one after an- 
other. 

The Wernerian notion of the aoueous precipitation of 
** Trap ” has since that date never held up its head. 

0. P. Scrape, Geol. and Extinct Yoloanos of Central 
[France, Fref., p. lx. 

n. n. In geol,f an advocate of the Wernerian 
theory. 

My two friends agreed with me in the opinion that the 
error of tlie Wermrianeia undervaluing, or rather despis- 
ing altogether as of no appreciable value, the influence 
of volcanic forcea in the production of the rocka that com- 
poae the surface of the globe formed a fatal bar to the 
progress of sound geological acienoe which it was above 
all things desirable to remove. 

Q. P. Sarope, OeoL and Extinct Volcanos of Central 
[France, Fref., p. vi. 

Neptune had failed to extinguish the torch of Pluto, 
and the Wemeriane wore retreating before the Huttoni- 
ana Nature, XLII. 218. 

wemerite (w6r'n6r-it), n. [< Werner (see Wer- 
nerian) + -ite^,] A variety of scapolite. 
Werner’s map-projection. See ^reneetion, 
Wernicke’s fissure. The exoccipital fissure of 
the cerebrum; one of the so-called ape-fissures, 
found in apes as well as in man. 
werowancet, n. [Amer. Ind.] An Indian 
chief. 

A WeTCfwaw^ is a military officer, who of course takes 
upon him the command of all parties, either of hunting, 
travelling, warring, or tlie like, and the word signifloB a 
war-captain. Beverley, Virginia, fii. f 45. 

The Indians were also deprived of the power of choos- 
ing their own chief or werowance. 

E. D. NeUl, Virginia Carolorum, viti. 

werref. A Middle English form of warK war'^. 
werreiet . werreyf , weriryt, v, t. Middle English 
forms of warray, 

werreyonrt, W* A Middle English form of war- 
rior, 

wersef, a. An old spelling of worse, 
wersh (W6r8h), a, [Also warshy werche; a re- 
duced form of wearish,] Insipid; tasteless; deli- 
cate ; having a pale and sickly look. [Scotch.] 

Werah parritch, neither gude to fry, boil, nor sup cauld. 

Scott, Old Mortality, ix. 

werstet, a. An old spelling of worst, 
wert^ (w6rt). See was. 
wert^t, n, A Middle English variant of wart^, 
Wertherian (ver-te'ri-an), a, [< Werthery the 
hero of Goctlie's romance, Die Leiden des 
iungen Werther” (‘The Sorrows of Young 
Worther^, a type of the sentimental young 
German, + Kesembliiig the character of 

Werther; characteristic of the sentiments and 
modes of thought exemplified by Werther. 

A love-lurii awaiii, . . . full of imaginary sorrows and 
Wertherian grief. TroU<^, Barchoster Towers. (Hoppe.) 

Wertherism (ver't6r-izm), w. [< Werther (see 
Wertherkm) + -t.sw.] Wertherian sentiment. 

The romance of .Tacobinism which thrilled in Bhelloy, 
the romance of Wertherism which glowed with sullen lire 
In Byron, are extinct as poetic impulses. 

Edinburgh Bev., CLXIII. 468. 

wervclst, n. pi. An obsolete form of varvels. 
WerwoH, werewolf (w6r'-, wer'wfilf), w,; pi. 
n^erujolves, werewolves (-wdlvz), [Also wehr- 
wolf and formerly warwolf ; prop, werwolf y < 
ME. werwolf (pi. werwolvcs)y < AS. werwulfy also 
erroneously iverewnff^ a werwolf (also used as 
an miithet of the devil) (= MD. weerwolf, waer- 
wolfy teeyrwolfy wederwolfy D. waarwolf = MLG. 
wet'wulf, werwolf, warwulf = MHG. werwolf y G. 
werwolf y also erroneously = 8w. varulf 

= Dari. varulVy werwolf; of. OF. wareuly garouly 
F. garou (in comp. loup-garou)y dial, gairouy 
varou, et/O., ML. gcrulphusy garulphm, < Tent.), 
lit. ‘man-wolf' (tr.Gr. XvxdwpwTro^, >ML. lycan- 
thropus, > E. lyoanthrope)y < wery man, + wulf, 
wolf : see wert and wo{f,] In old superstition, 
a human being turned into a wolf while retain- 
ing human intelligence. This transformation was 
either voluntarily assumed, through infernal aid, for the 
gratification of cannibalism or other beastly propensities, 
or inflicted by means of witchcraft ; and it might be made 
and unmade at its subject’s will in the former case, or be 
either temporary or permanent in the latter. A volun- 
tarv werwolf was the most dangerous of all creatures^ 
ana trials of men on charge of crimes committed while in 
this form took place in Europe as late as the seventeenth 
centuiy. But an involuntary werwolf might retain hu- 
mane feelings and sympathies, and act beneficently as the 
protector of persons in distress or otherwise ; and many 
medieval legends are based upon this idea. The former 
belief in werwolves throughout Europe (not yet entirely 
extinct ill regions where wolves stUl abound) has given 
the geiiertl name lyeanthcmy to belief In the metamor- 

S hosts of men into beasti of any kind (generally the most 
estruotive or obnoxious of the locality), prevalent among 
nearly all^vage and semi-civilixed peoples. 

Sir Mairooke, the good knight that was betntyod by his 
wife, for shoe made nlm well a seven years a warwUf, 

Sir T. MMory, Hort d’Arthar, III. oxanrix. 


About the field roliglottity they went 

With hollowiiw charms the tMin0o<f menoe to liny. 

That them ano theirs awaited to betrw* 

DrayUm, Mao in the Hooi 

In the old doctrine of Wereweivea, not yet extinct 1 
Europe, men who are versipelles or turnskins have tt 
actual faculty of Jumpiim out of their skins, to beoon 
for a time wolves. K B. Tylor, l^lm. Culture, I. 7 

werwolfish, werewolfisk (w6r'-, wSr' wfiHflsb; 
a. r< werwolf + -ish^,] Like a werwolf ; I3 
cantnropio; havii^ or exhibiting the appeal 
ance or propensities attributed to werwolves. 
werwolfisiiL werewolfism (w6r'-, wer'wtil^ 

fizm), n. [< werwolf + Asm,] Lycanthropy 
also^ the body of tradition and belief on tha 
subject. 

English folk-lore is singularly barren of were-wo! 
storiea . . . The tradittonal belief in were-vxHfitm mua 
however, have remained long in the popular mind, . . 
for the word occurs in old ballads and romances. 

8. Baring-Oould, Book of Were-Wolvea^ vil 

weryt. An old form of weary^y warryy worry 
warray, 

weryanglet, n. Same as warriangle, 
wesandf, n. An old spelling of weasand. 

Wd’se (wez). 1. A dialectal reduction of w 
shall, 2, A dialectal reduction of we is for w 
are, [Negro dialect, U. S.] 
weshf, wessht. Obsolete preterits of wash, 
wesheylf, n. Same as wassail, 
wesilt(we'zil),w. weasand.] The weasand 
Bacon, 

Wesleyan (wes'li-an), a. and n. [< Weslex 
(see def.) + -an.] *1. a. 1. Pertaining or re 
lating to the English family to which John am 
Charles Wesley belonged, or to any of its mem 
bers: as, Wesieyan genealogy or characteris 
tics; Wesleyan hymnology. Specifically — 2. 
Of or pertaining to John Wesley (1703-91) 
or the denomination founded % him: as 
the Wesleyan Methodists; Wesleyan doctrine oi 
Methodism. See Methodist. 

n. n, A follower of John Wesley; a Wes- 
leyan Methodist. See Methodist, 
Wesleyanism (wes'li-on-izm), n. [< Wesleyan 
-f -ww.] Arminian Methodism ; the system ol 
doctrines and church polity of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

west (west), n. and a, [< ME. westy n., wesi 
(acc. west as adv.), < AS. wefit^ adv., west, west- 
ward (cf. westaUy from the west, westmesty west- 
most ; in comp, west-y a miasi-adj., as in west 
dml, the west part, west-enaCy the west end, etc.), 
=r OFries. west = D. westy adv., n., and a. (cf. 
OP. westy ouesty F. ouest = 1^. Pg. ocste = It. 
ovesty n.y west, < E.), = OHG. MHG. west- (in 
corap.) = Icel. vestry 11., the west, = Sw. Dan. 
iwsty the west; orig. a<lv., the noun uses being 
developed from the older adverbial uses: (1) 
AS. westy adv., = D. = LG. west (in comp.), 
to the west, in the west, west.; (2) AS. westan 
= OHG . westaneiy MHG. G . westeny from the west, 
in MHG. and G. also in the west; hence the 
noun, MLG. westen = OHG. westany MHG. G. 
westeny the west; (3) OS. xocstcr = OFries. wes- 
ter y D. wester = MLG. wester = OHG. westary G. 
wester- (in comp.), west; (4) AS. ^westrene (in 
comp.), western; all from Tent, stem ^west (im- 
perfectly reflected in the first element of the LL. 
visigothsBy West Goths), prob. connected with 
Icel. visty abode, esp. lodging-place, Goth. wiSy 
rest, calm of the sea, L. vespery vespera = Gr. 
iarrepocy kairkpoy evening (see vesper) ; Gr. darvy a 
citv, Skt. vdstUy a house (the term west appar. al- 
luding to the abiding-place of the sun at night), 
<•/«?««, Skt. VOS, dwell: seetcas. The forms 
and construction of west agree in great part 
with those of easty northy and south.] 1 , n, 1 . 
One of the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass, opposite to the east, and lying on the 
left hand when one faces the nortu ; the point 
in the heavens where the sun sets at the equi- 
nox, or the corresponding point on the earth; 
n^w ^nerally, the place of sunset. Abbrevi- 

At far as the east is from the iaeat, so far hath he re- 
moved our transgressions from us. Ps. oiii. 12. 

When ye see a oloud rise out of the loeat, straightway ye 
say, There cometh a shower. Luke xli. 64. 

A certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the weat, 

Shak.y M. N. D., ii. 1. 168. 

2. The quarter or direction toward the mean 
point of sunset; the tendency or trend direct- 
ly away from the east ; the western part or 
Bide: with to, at, or on : as, that place lies to 
the west of mis; to travel to the west; at or 
on the west were high mountains; Europe ifi 
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botmded<Mitlie w$it by the Atlantio.~>d. The 
western part or diyision of a region mentioned 
or understood: as, the west of Europe or of 
England; the Canadian west; he lives in the 
west (of a town, county, etc.). Specifically -(a) 
leap.} llie weitern part of the world, as dUtlngulshed from 
the Bast or Orient ; the Occident, either ae restricted to 
the greater part of Europe or as including also the west- 
ern hemisphere, or America. SeeOccWcnf,2, (ft) [cap. Jin 
the United States, formerly, the part of the country lying 
west of the original thirteen States along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and particularly the northern part of this re- 
gion ; now, indefinitely, the region beyond the older sea- 
board and central States, or more specifically that in- 
cluded mainly between the Mississippi river and the 
Faoiflo Ocean, and especially the northern part of this 
region. 

4. Eccles.i (a) The point of the compass to- 
ward which one is turned when looking from 
the altar or high altar toward the further end 
of the nave or the usiutl position of the main en- 
trance of a church. Seeea#f,w., 1. (6) [c^.] In 
church hist., the church in the Western Empire 
and countries adjacent, especially on the north; 
the Western Church — By west, westward; toward 
the west : as, north by icest. 

A Shipman was thor, woning fer hu we$U. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 888. 

Bmpire of the West. See Western Empire, under emr 
pire. 

11. a. 1, Situated in, on, or to the west; be- 
ing or Iving westward with reference to some- 
thing else; western: as, the West Indies; West 
Virginia ; the west bank or the west fork of a 
river; west longitxide. 

This shall be your ufcst border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 

Go thou with her to the west end of the wood. 

Shalf., T. G. of V., V. 3. 9. 

2. Coming or moving from the west or western 
region: as, a west wind. — 3. EccXes.y situated 
in, or in the direction of, that part of a church 
which is furthest from the altar or high altar; 
opposite the ecclesiastical east. — west dial. See 
diaZ.— -West End, the western part of London; specifi- 
cally, the fashionable or aristocratic quarter : often used 
attrlbutively. 

west (west), adv. [See west, w.] To or toward 
the west ; westward or westerly ; specifically 
(cedes.), toward or in the direction of that part 
of a church which is furthest from the altar or 
high altar. 

Go weM, young man, and grow up with the country. 

Horaee Qredey. 

west (west), V. i. [< ME. westen; < west, w.] 
To move toward the west ; turn or veer to the 
west. [Bare or obsolete.] 

On a bed of gold she lay to reste 
Tyl that the hote suiine gan to weste, 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 26(J. 

Twice hath he risen where he now doth West, 

And wested twice where he ought rise aright. 

Spenser, F. Q., V., Prol., st. 8. 

west-about (west'a-bout'0» ftdv. Around to- 
ward the west ; in a westerly direction. 

westent, n. [ME., < AS. westen (= OFries. 
wdstene, westene, wmteuie = OS. wdstinnea = 
OHQ. wdstinna), a waste, desert, < weste, waste, 
desert: see «JG8fei.] A waste; a desert. Old 
Eng. Homilies, I. 245. (Stratmann.) 

wester (wos't^r), v. i. [< ME. westren, tend to- 
ward the west, < west, west: see west, n. Cf. 
western, westerly.'] To tend or move toward the 
west; trend or turn westward. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

The sonne 

Gan westren faste and dounward for to wryc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 900. 

The winde did Wader, so that wee lay South southwest 
with a flawtie sheete. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 447. 

Thy fame has Journeyed westering wif h the sun. 

0. 'W. Holmes, To Christian Gottfried Ehrenbeig. 

Westerling (we8't6r-ling), n. [< west€r(n) + 
ding^. Qt. ectsterling.] A person belonging to 
a western country or region with reference to 
one regarded as eastern. [Rare.] 

I was set forth at the sole charge of foure Merchants 
of London; the Counti*y being then reputed by your 
wetderlitigs a most rookie, barren, desolate desart. 

Quoted in Caj^. John Sm^^'s Works, II. 262. 

westerly (wes't6r-li), a. [< westerin) -H -Zyi. 
Of. easterly, etQ.] 1. Having a general^ west- 
ward direction ; proceeding or directed main- 
ly toward the west: as, a westerly current or 
coarse; the westerly trend of a mountain-chain. 
— 2. Situated toward the west; lying to the 
westward: as, the westerly parts of a country. 

The Hugli is the most westerly of the network of chan- 
nels by whioh the Ganges pours into the sea. _ 

NimteerUh Century, XXIll. 41. 

d, Iiooking toward the west: as, a westerly ex- 
posure*— 4. Coming from the general direction 
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of the west; blowing from the westward, as 
wind : sometimes used substantively. 

The sea was crisping by a refreshing westerly breese. 

T. B. Aldrich, Fonkapog to Festh, p. 206. 

westerly (wes'tfer-U), adv. [< westerly y o.] To 
the westward; in a westerly direction. 

From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weather- 
cocks. WkUticr, Huskers. 

western (wos't^rn), a. and n. [< ME. western, 
westren, < AS. ^westerne (in comp. suthan-wesU 
erne, southwestern) (= OS. OH&. westroni), < 
west, west: see west, and cf. eastern, northern, 
southern,] I. «. 1. Of or pertaining to the west, 
or the quarter or region of sunset; being or ly- 
ing on or in the direction of the west ; occiden- 
tal: as, the western horizon ; the western part or 
boundary of a country. 

Apollo each eve doth devise 
A new apparelling for western skies. 

» Keats, Enilymion, Hi. 

His cheery little study, where the siinshiuo glimmered 
so pleasantly through the willow branches, on the western 
side of the Old Manse. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, liit., p. 7. 

2. Tending or directed toward the west; ex- 
tending or pursued westward: as, a western 
course; a western voyn^e. — 3.‘ Belonging to or 
characteristic of some locality in the west, 
or some region specifically called the West 
(in the latter case often capitalized): as, west- 
ern people or dialects (as in England) ; a West- 
ern city or railroad, or Western enU'rprise (as 
in the United States); the Western Empire. — 
4. Declining in the west, as the setting sun ; 
hence, figuratively, passing toward the end; 
waning. 

Fie ! that a gentleman of your discretion, 

Crown’d with such reputation in your youth, 

Should, in your western days, luge th’ good opinion 

Of all your friends. T. Tomkis (?), Albumazar, v. 6. 

The western sun now shot a feeble ray. 

And fiUntly scattered the remaing uf day. 

Addison, The (’ampaign. 

6. Coming from the west: as, a western wind. — 
Connecticut Western Reserve, seo mertw.— West- 
ern barred owl, Symium occidentale i^r Strix oeciden- 
talis), digeovered by J. Xautus at Fort Tejun, (.'alifornia. 
It resembles but Ib iroecifically distinct from the owl 
figured under Btrix. -western bluebird. See bluebird 
and Western chickadee, Parus occidenialis uf 

tlio Pacific coast of North America.— Western Cblnka- 
pin. Hume as chinkapin, 2.— Western Cburcb. Bee 
cAurcA.— Western orldket, the shield-backed grasshop- 
per. Bee shield-backed. — Western daisy, a plant, Beilis 
inlegrifblia, found from Kentucky soutliw^'stwai’d, the 
only species of the true daisy genus native in the United 
States. Differently from B. perennis, the garden species, It 
has a leafy stem ; the heads, borne on slender pediuicles, 
have pale violet-purple rays.— Western dOWitcher, Ma- 
crorhamphus scMopaceus, a long-billed variety of M. gri- 
sens, perhaps a distinct species, found chiefiy in western 
parts of North America.— Western Empire. Bee empii e. 
—Western grassflneb, that variety of the vesper-bird 
which is found from the plains to the Pacific.— West- 
ern grasshopper. Seo Western grebe, the 

largest grebe of North America. Beo cut under Mch- 
moj^Aorus.— Western hemisphere. Bee hemisphere. - 
Western herring-gull, Lams occidentalis of Audubon, 
a large thick-billed and daik-maii tied gull comniuu on 
the Pacific coast of North America.— western house- 
wren, ParKmau’s wren (which see, under tiren).— West- 
ern meadow-lark, the bird figured under Stumella.— 
Western mudfish. Bame as lake-lawyer, 1.— West- 
ern nonpareil, the pmsiano.— Western redtail, BvUto 

borealis calurus (B. oalurus of rassiu), the cominonest ami 
most characterisUc representative of the hCii-hawk or red- 
tall ill most parts of westeni North America from the 
plains to the Pacific, where it runs Into several local races. 
--Western States, formerly, the States of the American 
Union lying west of the Alleghanles ; as the country de- 
veloped, the phrase came to include all the Btates west- 
ward to the Pacific and north of the slave States, although 
certain States have been classed both as Southern and os 
Western States. The phrase is very indefinite : sometimes 
it is restricted to the States west of the Mississippi (ex- 
cluding the so-called Southwest); sometimes it includes 
the northern part of th© entire region from Ohio to 
California.— Wettam wallflower. See waUjUrwer.— 
Western warbler. See trarftfrr.- Western yellow- 
rump. Same as Audubon's uurbler (which see, under 
toarwer). 

II. n. 1. Aninhabitant of a westeni region, 
or of the West or Occident ; specifically, a mem- 
ber of a Western race as distinguished from the 
Eastern races. — 2. [cap.] A member of the 
Latin or Western Church. 

wegterner (wes't^r-n^r), n, ’ [< western 4- -eri.] 
A person belonging to the west, or to a west- 
eni region; specifically [eap.], an inhabitant 
of the western part of the United States. 

Westernism (wes't^m-izm), n. [< western + 
-ism.] The peculiarities or characteristics of 
western peojple; specifically, a word, an idiom, 
or a manner peculiar to inhabitants of the west- 
ern United btates — that is, of the Northern 
Btates called Western. 


westwaxd 

A third ear-mark of WesUmiim Is a curious use of a verb 
for a noun. The Independent (New York), Deo. 80, 1868i 

westernmost (wes't^m-most), a. superl. [< 
western + -most. Cf. westmostj Furthest to 
the west ; most western. Cook, Second Voyage, 
i. 7. 

West-Indian (west-inMl-an), a. and w. Of or 
nertaining to the Wont Indies; a native or in- 
habitant of tlu' West Indies, 
westing (wes'ting), a. [Verbal n. of west, v.] 
Space or distance westward ; space reckoned 
from one point to another westward from it ; 
specifically, in plane sailing, the distance, ex- 
pressed in nautical miles, which a ship makes 
good in a westerly liireetion ; a ship’s departure 
when sailing westward. Seo departure, 5. 
westling^ (west'ling), a. and n. {Kwest + -Ztwpi.] 
I, dr. Being in or coming from the west; west- 
ern; westerly. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Saft the westlin breezes blaw. 

R, Tannahiil, Gloomy Winter ’s now Awa*. 

The fringe was red on the uvetlin hill. Hogg, Kllmony. 

H. n. An inhabitant of the west; one who 
inhabits a western country or district. [Bare.] 
westling^ (west'ling), adv. [< west + -ling^,} 
Towardthe west ; westward, 
westlins (west'linz), adv. [Also westlines; for 
^tvestlings, < wcstling^ + adv. gen. -«.] Same as 
wvstlimfi. /fflra/wn/,(!)hrist’sKirk,iii. 1. [Scotch.] 
Westminster Araembly. Bee Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, under {tssembly. 
Westminster Assembly's catechism. See 
catechism, 2. 

westmost (west'most), a. superl. [< ME. *^we8t- 
mest, < AH. westmest. wcsiemest, < west + -nmst. 
a double superl. suffix: see -^nost.] Furthest 
to the west. [Bare.] Imp. Diet, 

Westpbal balance. A form of balance used 
in determining the specific gravity of solutions 
and also of mineral frnginenl s. lu* the case of frag- 
montg a “heavy solution " is first obtained, in which diey 
Just fioat. 'J'he balance consists of a bar supported on a 
fulcrum near the middle, amt liiiving one half of It, from 
whoso extremity hangs a sinker, graduated into ten parts. 
The sinker is immersed in tlie lJ({Uld under experiment, 
anil then riders are hung at suitable points on the bar 
until it is brought back into a horizontal position as in- 
dieiitod by the fixed scale at the other end. The poattlon 
and size of the riders give the means of reading off at once 
the required s|)ecific gravity without caluulatiou. 

Westphal-Erb ssrmptom. Bamo as WestphaVa 
immpiom. Bee symptom. 

Westphalian (w’est-fa'li-iuO, «. and n, [< West- 
phalta (see def.) + -rtw.]’ I. a: Of or jjertain- 
mg to Westphalia, a piovince of Prussia, bor- 
dering on Hanfiver, the Rhenish f^’ovince, the 
Netherlands, etc. Westphalia was foi-merly a 
duchy, and (with larger territory) a Napoleonic 
kingdom from 1807 to 1812. 

The Westphalian treaties, which terminated the thirty 
years’ war, were finally slguod on Out. 24, 1648. 

Amer. Cyc., XVI. 670t 

Westphalian gericht. Bame as vehmgerieht. 

II, n. A native or an inhabitant of West* 
phalia. 

Westphars foot-phenomenon. A series of 
rhythmical contractions of the calf-muscles 
following a sudden pushing up of the toes and 
ball of the foot, thereby putting the tendo 
AchilUs on the stredeh; ankic-clonus. 
Westphal’s symptom. Bee symptom. 
westret, V. i. An old form of wc.ster. 
Westrinsia (wes-trin'ii-ji), n. iNL. (Hir J. E. 
Binith, 1798), named after J. P. ncstring, a phy- 
sician of Linkfiping, Sweden, who died in ifeS.] 
A genus of gfiiriopetalons plants, of the order 
Lalnatfe and tribes Prostanmcrcfc. it is uharacter- 
Ized by a calyx with five equal toidb. a corolla with the 
upper lip flattish, and anther-cun nectlves without an ap- 
pendage. 'J'here are i) or 11 species, all natives of extra- 
tropical Australia, 'rbey are shrubs with small entire 
leaves in whorls of three or four Ligethcr, and sessile 
or short-pedlcelled twin liowers seutteied in the axils 
of the leaves, or rarely crowded in leafy temiinal heads. 
W. rosmarinifomns, the \’Jutoifan rosemary, an ever- 
green shrub growing about K feet high, is sometimes 
cultivated. 

West -Virginian (wcst-v^rriln'i-an), a. and w. 
I, a. Of or ficrtaining to West Virginia, one 
of the United Btates, set apart from Virginia 
during the civil war, and admitted to the Lmion 
in 1862. 

II. w. A native or an inhabitant of West Vir- 
ginia. 

westward (wcst'ward), adv. [< ME. west- 
ward; < AB. westweard, westewcard, westward, 
< west, west , + -weard, E. -ward.] 1. Toward 
the west ; in a westerly direction : as, to ride or 
sail westward. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way. 

Bp. Berkdey, Arts and Learning in America 



wertwaxA 

2. Toward the eoclesiaetioal west. See wwt. 

Mmi Is celebrated by the prieit etanding behind the 
altar with his face wettvfard. 

E, A, Freeman, Venice, p. 105. 
Wnatward ho t to the west : an old cry of Loudon water- 
men on the Thames in hailing passengers bound west- 
ward, taken as the title of a plav by Dekkcr and Webster 
and of a novel by Charles Kingsley. 

Oli. I'hore lies your way, due west 
Vio, Then tccsftcard-Ae/ 

Shak., T. N., Hi. 1. 146. 

westward (weat'wiivd), a. [< voestwanl, adv,"] 
Being toward the “west; bearing or tending 
westward: as, a westward position or course; 
the westward trend of the mountains, 
westwardlsr (west'wttrd-li), a, [< westward + 
-///!.] Bearing towarill or from the west ; west- 
erly. [Rare.] 

On the loth, the [ice-lpack was driven In by a wetiwardly 
wind, and . . . this open space was closed. 

C. F. HaU, Polar Expedition, p. 259. 

westwardly (west'w|ird-li), adr, [< westward- 
lyj a.] In a direction bearing toward the west ; 
as, to pass westwardly* 

westwards (west'wjiVdz), adv* [< ME. ^west- 
wardes (=r 1>. westwanrts = G. westwdrts)'^ as 
westward + adv. gen. -^f.] Same as westward* 
westyif, a* [ME., also westigy < AS. westw, des- 
ert, iweste, a desert, waste : see wasted*'] Waste ; 
desert. Layamon y 1. 1120. 
westy'-* (wes'ti), a. Dizzy; giddy, Ray; Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. J 

Whiles he lies wallowing with a toetiy head, 

And palish carcass, on his brothel bed. 

Bp* Uidl, Satire^ IV. i. 158. 

wet^ (wet), a. [E. dial, and Sc. also weet and 
wat; < ME. wet, weet, wat, < AS. west s= OPries. 
wetj %eeit = Icel. vCitr = Sw. vdt = Dan. mad, wet, 
moist; akin to AS. wsetCTy etc., water, and to 
Goth.i/;afo, etc., water: Boewater,Ji 1. Covered 
with or permeated by a moist or fluid substance ; 
charged with moisture : as, a wet sponge ; wet 
land; wet cheeks; a wet painting (one on which 
the paint is still semi-fluid). 

Zitr thu Erthe wore made moyst and weet with that 
Watre, it wulde nevore here Fruyt. 

EandeviUe, Travels, p. 100. 

I, forced to go to the office on foot, was almost wet to 
the skin, and spoiled my silk breeches almost. 

Pepys, Diary, II, 298. 
In the greenest growth of the May time, 

1 rude where tlie woods were wet. 

Swinburne, An Interlude. 

2. Filled with or containing a supply of water: 
as, a wet dock ; a wet meter. Hee phrases be- 
low. — 3, Consisting of water or other liquid; 
of a watery nature. 

Be your tears wetf Yes, 'faith. I pray, weep not. 

Lear, Iv. 7. 71. 

4. Characterized by rain; rainy; drizzly; show- 
ery: as, tvet weather; a wet season (used ospe-* 
eially with reference to tropical or semitropi- 
Cal countries, in which the year is divided into 
wet and dry seasons). 

Wet October’s torrent flood. Milton, Comus, 1. 980. 

As to the Seasons of the Year, I cannot distinguish them 
there [in the torrid zuiiuj no otlier way than by Wet and 
Dry. Vampier, Voyages, II. 111. 2. 

5. Drenched or drunk with liquor ; tipsy. [Col- 
loq.] 

When my lost T.over the tall Ship ascends. 

With Music gay, and wet with Jovial Frienda. 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 

6. In U. S* polit. shiny, opposed to prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxioating 
liquors: as, a wet town. Comj)are dry, 13.— a 
wet blanket. Bee blanket. — A wet boat, a boat that is 
crank and ships water readily. 

"Why don't you goforwai'd, sirl . . . she is sure to wet 
us abaft.” . . . "Thank you, but . . . (with an heroic at- 
tempt at sea-slaiig) I like a wet boat.’' 

C. Beade, Love me Little, xvU. 
A wet day. Same es a rainy day (which see, under rainy). 

Ergo, salth tlie miser, "part with nothing, but keep all 
utainst a wet day.” 

Fuller, General Worthies, xi. (Davies.) 
Wet bargain. Same as Dutch bargain (which see, un- 
der barga%n). - Wet bob, a boy who goes in for boating in 
preferenoe to cricket, foot-ball, or other land-sports. [Eton 
College slang. | 

Everything is enjoyable at Eton in the summer hslf. 
The wet’bobs on the river, in all their many trials of 
strength, . . . and the " drv-bobs " in the playlug-flelds, 
wiUi all the excitement of their countless matches 
C. E. Vascoe, Every-day Life in Our Publio Bohooli, p. 62. 

Wet brain, a dropsical condition of the brain and its 
tnembranes, sometimes observed in post-mortem examina- 
tions of those who have died of delirium tremens.—* Wet- 
bnlb thermometer. Soe^chmnetiir (with cut). — Wet 
cooper. Bee cooper. — Wet doOk, a dock or basin at 
a seaport furnished with gates for shutting In the tidal 
water, so as to float vessels berthed in it at a proper 
level for loading and unloading.— Wet gOOda» liquors: 
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tooaUedlnhumoroiiaaUaidoiitodiifpoeda (Caaiig,T7.CL] 
—Wet meter, a gas-meter in whioh the gas to be mea- 
sured passes through a body of water. The wet meter 
regulates the flow of gas more tteadUy than the dry me- 
ter, but is more difficult to keep in order.— Wet PUtte, 
in photog., a plate coated with collodion and sensitiaed 
with a salt (nsually the nitrate) of silver : so called be- 
cause it is necessary, in this process, to perform all the 
operations of making the picture, to and Including the 
final fixing of the plate, before the coating of collodion 
driea For some thirty years, from about 1850, this was 
by far the most important photographic process in use, 
but it is now almost wholly superseded by the various 
rapid dry-plate processes, ^e phrase is also used attrib- 
utlvely to note the process or anything connected with 
it Bee eoUodion proeets, under coiUodion.— Wet port, a 
seaport as a place of entry for foreign goods, In distinction 
from a dry port, or land-port, a place of entiy for goods 
transport^ by land. Eneye. BnL, VI. 729.— Wet prep- 
aration, a specimen of natural history immersed in alco- 
hol or other preservative fluid.— Wet provlflionB, a class 
of provisions famished to a ship, includ^ salt beef and 
pork, vinegar, molaases, pickles, etc.— 'Wet puddling. 
See puddling, 2.— Wet (^akert, a Quaker who doea not 
atrlotly observe the rules of his society. 

Soclnlans and Presbyterians, 

Quakers, and WeUt^takets, or Merry-ones. 

T, Ward, England’s Reformation, I. 218. 

Wet Qnakerlam. See Quakerism*— Wet ateaxn. See 
steam and open, 18.— Wet way, in ehenu, the method of 

S ualitative and quantitative analysis and assay in which 
[le aubatanoe to be examined Is first dissolved in some li- 
quid and then treated with liquid reagents : the opposite 
of fire-assay, or treatment in the dry way. In the ordi- 
nary analysis of mineralB, the substance is first finely pul- 
verised and then dissolved in an acid, after which further 
treatment follows. If insoluble in an acid, it is fused with 
potassium or sodium carbonate, after which treatment 
the fused mass is soluble, either wholly or in part, the sil- 
ica (if the mineral is a silicate) separating out and being 
removed by filtering, after which uie process is continued 
the same way as vnien the substance is soluble without 
the necessity of a preliminair attack by an alkali at a high 
temperature. Ordinary analyses of minerals are made in 
the wet way, assays of ores not infrequently in the diy way. 
—With a wet Imgert, with little effort or trouble ; very 
easily or readily : probably from the practice of wetting 
the finger to facilitate matters, as in turning over a leaf of 
a book, or rubbing out writing on a slate. 

Walk you here ; 111 beckon,; you shall see 
I'll fetch her uith a w^ finger* 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 2. 

wet^ (wetb n* [E. dial, and So. also weet and 
wat; < ME. wet, wete, waste, joate, < AS. wmta, 
m., wSte^ t* (s= Icel. Bw. vseta = Dan. vaede), 
wet, moisture, < wast, wet: see wet^, a.] 1. 
That which makes wet, as water and other li- 
quids; moisture; speciflcally, rain. 

I se wel how ye swete ; 

Have heer a cloth and wype awey the wete. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 176. 
Upon whose [a river's] weeping margent she was set ; 
like usury, applying umt to wet. 

Shak*, Lover’s Complaint, 1. 40. 
Ait ha'e I run your errands, lady, 

When blawin balth wind and weet. 

Lady Maisry (Child's Balias, II. 88). 
The gable-end of the cottage was stained with wet 

T. Hardy, Three Strangers. 

2. The act of wetting; speciflcally, a wetting 
of the throat with drink; a drink or dram of 
liquor; indulgence in drinking. [Slang.] 

Ko bargain could be completed without a iccf, and no 
friendship or enmity forgotten without recourse to the 
A. C. want, Bush-Life in Queensland, I. 80. 


bottle. 


3. In U. 8* polit* slang, an opponent of prohi- 
bition; one who favors the traffic in liquor. — 
Heavy wet. See heavyi* 

wat^ (wet), V. t* ; pret, and pp. wetted ovwet, ppr. 
wetting* [< ME. weten, wasten (pret. wette, watte, 
pp. wet), ,< AS. waetan, wetan, ge-wetan (= Icel. 
Sw. vaeta s= Dan. vaede), wet, moisten, < w&t, 
wet: see wet^, a.] 1. To make wet; moisten, 
drench, or soak with water or other fluid ; dip 
or soak in a liquid. 

Ne wette hir flngres in hir sauce depe. 

Chaucer, Oen. Prol. to G. T., 1. 129. 

2. To moisten with drink; hence, figuratively, 
to inaugurate or celebrate bv a drink er a treat 
of liquor: as, to wet a new hat. [Slang.] 

Down came all the company together, and awav ! the 
ale-house was immediately filled mth clamour, and scor- 
ing one mug to the Marquis of such a place, oil and vin- 
egar to such an Earl, three quarts to my new Lord for icef- 
Hng his title. Steele, Spectator, No. 88. 

Then we ahould have oommlsaiona to %cet. 

C* Shadwett, Humonra of the Navy, IL 8. 

To wet down paper, in priwUna, to dip paper in water, or 
sprinkle It in small portions, wmob are laid together and 
left under pressure for a time to allow the moisture to 
spread equally through the mass. The dampness of the 
paper fits it for taking the ink readily and evenly in the 
brooeas of printing, and prevents it from sticking to the 
type. The finest printing, however, is done with dry pa- 
per, and ink of a suitable quality for such use.— To WOt 
ono*Sllao. SeeNrwS. 

I have not yet wetted inline aince we met togetheir. 

/. WaDon, Complete Angler, p. 84. 
To WOk’^OmTV Wtdftlo. Bee wkMia. — WotUllg-oat 
•toep. Same at nWs steep (whioh aee, under deepS)*— 
Witoiiff Hit Idotik, amoiif Engiiih BhoaoBakerA the 




aet el odahratliig by a eoavifial lap: 

Monday in Karoh, the oeMation of wer 
SaUwm* 

wet^t, V. and n. A Middle English form of with 
wetandf. A Middle .English present partioipl 
of wit^* 

wetandlyt, adv. A Middle English form, of wi 
tingly* 

wet-bird (wet'b^rd), n* The chaffinch, Fri% 
giUa ceslehs, whose cry is thought to lorete! 
rain. See out under chaffinch, [Local, Eng. 
wet-broke (wet'brdk), n. In paper-mannf*, ui 
moist and imperfectly felted stock or pulp a 
it leaves the wire cylinder, and before it ha 
been smoothed out on the forwarding-blankel 
E, H, Knight* 

wet-enp (wet'kup), n* A cupping-glass whe 
used in the operation of wet-cupping. Somi 
times it If specialty constructed with a lanoe or scarifloi 
tor, whioh can be used to incise the skin after the on 
has been applied. 

W6t-C1U>pi^ (wet'kup^ing), n* The applies 
tion (u a cupping-glass simultaneouslv with in 
cision of the skm, by means of which a sma 
quantity of blood is withdrawn. See cupping, ] 
wetet. A Middle English form of wet^, wifi, 
wether (woTH'dr), n. [E. dial, also wedder 
< ME. wether, wethir, wedyr, < AS. wither, 
wether, a castrated ram, = OS. withar, wi^ 
= D. wedder, weder = OHG. widar, MHO. widef 
Q. widder = Icel. vethr sr Sw. vddur = Dan 
vasder, vaedder, a ram, = Goth, withrus, a lamb 
akin to L. vitulus, a calf, Skt. vatsa, calf, young 
lit. ‘a yearling,' connected with Skt. vatsan 
and Gr. hog, a year, L. vetua, aged, old: 8e> 
veal and veteran*'] A castrated ram. 

And softer than the wolle is of a wether. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L 6£ 

wether-hog (weTH'6r-hog), n* A young wether 
[Prov. Eng.] 

wethewsildeti n* A Middle English form o 
withwirud* 

wetly (wet'li), adv* [< wefi -f -ly^*] In a we 
state or condition ; moistly. 

"Love,” she says, very sweetly, while, for the last time 
her blue eyes toetly dwell on his. 

Rhoda Broughton, Joan, IL 11 

wetness (wet'nes), n* The state or condition o: 
being wet; also, the capacity for communicat 
ing moisture or making wet: as, the wetness o: 
the atmosphere or of steam. 

The wetness of the working fluid [steam] to which tb( 
action of the walls of the cylinde^ives rise is essentlsU: 
superficial. Encyc. Brit,, XXII. 488 

wet-nurse (wot'n^rs), n, A woman employee 
to suckle the infant of another. Compare ary 
nurse* 

wet-nurse (wet'nftrs), v* t* [< wet-nurse, n*] 1. 
To act as a wet-nurse to; suckle. 

Or is he a mythus— ancient word for "humbug”— 

Such as Livy told about the wolf that u>et-nursed 

Romulus and Remus’/ O. W* Holmes, Professor, L 

Hence — 2. To coddle as a wet-nurse does; 
treat with the tenderness shown to an infant. 

The system of •wdtnursing adopted by the Pott Office au* 
tliorities in the case of the telegraph service has not been 
one of uniform success. Elect. Rev. (Eng.X XXVII. 205. 

wet-pack (wet'pak), fi. A means of reducing 
the temperature in fever by wrapping the body 
in cloths wet with cold water, and covering 
these with a blanket or other dry material, 
wet-press (wet 'pres), n* In paver-making, the 
second press in which wet hana-made paper is 
compacted and partially dried. E* M* Knight* 
Wet-saltert (wet'sSPtor), n. A salter who pre- 
pares or deals in wet provisions. See wet pro- 
visions, under wefi* Compare dry-salter* 

The Parade . . . smelt as strong about Breakfast Times 
as a Wet Salter’s Shop at Midsummer. 

Tom Broum, Works (ed. 1706X m. 86. 

wet-shod (wet'shod), a* [< ME. wet-shod, wat- 
ahod, wete-shodde; < wefi 4* ahod^*] Wet as re- 
gards the shoes ; wearing wet shoes. 

There fin the battle] men were wetschoede 
Alle of Brayn dt ot blode. 

Arthur (ed. FumivallX L 169. 

Unless to shame his Court Flatterers who would not 
else be oonvinot, Canute Deeded not to have gone weLshod 
home. Milton, Hist Bug., vL 

Bo he went over at lasi^ not much abone weteihod. 

Banyan, PUgrim'a ProgiWM* fl- 

wetter (wet'^r), w. One who wets, or practises 
wetting, for some purpose; speoifioally, in 
printing, a workman who wets down paper. 
See phrase under wefi, v* t 
wettor-oif (wet'Br-6f'), w. In glass-making, a 
workman who detaches formed bottles mm 
the blowing-iron by applying a moistened tool 
to the neek. 
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mechaniffm that dampens paper and makes it 
suitable for printing, it ii m^e in many forma, tlie 
aimploat ^ which la a ncxlblc and vibrating roae<noale 
attached by a pipe to a water-tank. Paper for web-preaaea 
is aanally oampen^ by aaprayof water from aperiorated 
pipe aa the paper la automatically unwound, 
wettiah (wet'ish), a. [< wefi -f -w/tl.] Some- 
what wet ; moist ; humid. 

W0-tUl8« under we, 

W6T6^t» V* An old spelling of weaver, 
weva^t, v,t, A Middle English form of waive, 
wave^t»b. Qeeweave^, 
waviltt An obsolete spelling of weevil, 
wezft An obsolete form of wax^, 
wey^ (wa), n, [< ME. weie, waic, weihe, wage, < 
AS. wwg (sa OHG. wdga ss Icel. vdg), a weight, < 
wegan^ raise, lift; see weight, n . , and cf . weight^, ^ 

1. A unit of weight, 14 stone according to the 
old statute de oonderfhtce. But a wey of wool la 61 
tods, or 18 atone ; locally, 80^ 80J, or 81 pounda. A wey cd 
hemp waa 80 pounda in Someraetahire, 82 pounda in Dor- 
aetahire, being 8 heada of 4 pounda, twiated and tied. A 
atatute of 1480 deolarea that cheeae ahall not be weighed 
by the ouncel, but 1^ the wey of 82 clovea, each clove of 7 
pounda, except in Eaaex, where it ia 256 pounda, or 82 
clovea of 7i pounda. But locally it waa 8 hundredweight, 
or 416 pounda. 

Hence — 2. A unit of measure, properly 40 
bushels. So a atatute of George III. makea a wey of aalt 
one ton, which ia 40 buahela. But another statute of the 
gome monarch makes a wey of meal 48 huahela of 84 pounda 
each : and in Devonshire a wey of lime, coals, or culm waa 
aometimoa 48 double Winchester bushela. So in South 
Wales a wey of coals is 6, not 5, chaldrons. 

3. An amount of window-glass —60 cases. 
[Eng. in all uses.] 

wey^t, weyet, V, Obsolete spellings of weight, 
wey®t, w. An obsolete form of way^, 
weyeret, n. An obsolete spelling of weigher, 
Wesrmouth pine. See mne^, 
weyveh V. An old spelling of waive, 
wezandt, n. An obsolete spelling of wcasand, 
W, f. In printing^ an abbreviation of wrong 
font: a mark on the margin of a proof, calling 
attention to the fact that the letter or letters, 
etc., opposite differ from the rest in size or 
face. 

W.G. An abbreviation of Worthy Graridy pre- 
fixed to various titles of office among Free-raa- 
sons and similar orders: as, W, G, C. {Worthy 
Grand Chaplain or Conductor). 

Wh-. See fr, 1. 

Wba (hwa), pron. An obsolete or dialectal 
. (Scotch) form of who. 
whaap, n. Bee whaup, 

whacK (hwak), V. [A var. of thack^f apnar. sug- 
gested by whap, whop^ whip, etc., tlie form 
thwack being intermediate between thack'^ and 
whack.Ji I, trnns. 1. To give a heavy or re- 
sounding blow to; thwack [Colloq.] 

A traveller, coming up, ilnda the miaaitig man hywhaok- 
itHf e&ch of them over the shoulder. 

W. A. Clouston, Book of oodles, II. 

2. To divide into shares ; apportion : parcel 
out [Slang.] 

They then, as they term it, whack the whole lot. 

JUayhew London Labour and London Poor, 11. 152. 

. n. intrans. 1. To strike, or continue strik- 
iugj^anything with smart blows. [Colloq.] — 
2. To make a division or settlement; square 
accounts; pay: often in tlie phrase to whack 
up, [Slang.] 

The city has never whacked up with the gas company. 

Etect. Hev. (Aiiier.), aIII. 9. 

At last Long .1 and I got to quairel about the whack- 

ing; there was cheatin' a goin’ on. 

MayheWf London labour and London Poor, II. 172. 

whack (hwak), n. [< whack, r.] 1. A heavy 

blow ; a thwack. 

Sometimes a chap will give me a lick with a stick Just 
as I’m going over ; aometimea a reglar good luird whack. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Pour, 11. 664. 

2. A stroke; a trial or attempt: as, to take a 
whack at a job. [Slang.] — 3. A piece ; a share ; 
a portion, [glang.] 

This gay young bachelor had taken his share (what he 
called **his of pleasure. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. 

My word 1 he did more than hia whack; 

He was never a cove as would shirk. 

G. Wdleh, A Little Tin Plate (A Centniy of Auatralian 

[Song, p. 509). 

4, Appetite. Malliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
whacker (hwak'6r), ». l< whack + -er^.'] Some- 
thing strikingly large of its kind; a big thing; 
a whopper. T, Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, 
n. vii: [Slang.] 

whacking (hwak'ing), a, [Ppr. of whack, v, ; 
cf. whopping, etc.] Very lige ; lusty ; whof)- 
ping: as, a whacking fish or falsehood. Often 
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used adverbially: m, a whacking higteh, [Col- 

whknoo (hwA-hfi'), ». Same as wahoo, but ap- 
plied specifically to the winged elm. 
Whaintt.whainMset. Middle English forms of 
quaint, quaintise, 

whaiale, whaizle (hwa'zl), v. i. [A dial. freq. 
of wlteece.'i To breatho hard, as in asthma; 
wheeze. [Scotch.] 

But aax Sootoh miles thou try’t their mettle, 

An* gart them whaizle. 

Bum*, Farmer's Salutation to hia Auld Mare. 

Whake, whaker. Dialectal forms of quake, 
quaker, 

whale^ (hwal), n. [< ME. htval, whal, qwal, 
qual, < AS. hwesl (pi, hwalas) =: Ml), wal = Icel. 
hvalr 3= Sw. Dan. hval, a whale, including any 
large fish or cetacean; also in comp. D. walmsch 
=s OHG. walfisc, MHG. wal-visch, G. walfsch 
S3 Icel. hvaniskr s= Sw. Dan. hvalfmk, a whale 
(see whale-fish) ; cf . OHG. walird, *MH(]. walrc, 
a whale; cf. also MHG. G. weh, shad. Hence 
ult. in comp. E. walrus, narwhal, horsewhale; ul- 
terior origin unknown. Skeat connects whale^, 
as lit. ‘the roller,’ with whcel^; others connect 
it with L. halsena, a whale. Both derivations are 
untenable.] Any member of the mammalian 
order Cetacea or Cetc (which see) ; an ordinary 
cetacean, as distinguished from a sireiiian, or 
so-called herbivorous cetacean ; a marine mam- 
mal of fish-like form and habit, with fore limbs 
in the form of fin-like flippers, without external 
trace of hind limbs, ana with a naked body 
tapering to a tail with flukes which are like a 
fisVs caudal fin, but are horizontal instead of 
vortical ; especially, a cetacean of large to the 
largest size, the small ones being distinctively 
named dolphins, porpoises, etc. : in popular use 
applied to any large marine animal, (a) Whale in 
not lesg strictly applicable than universally applied to the 
toothless or whalelK>ne whales, all of which are of great 
size, and some of which are by far the largest of animals. 
They consist of the right whales, fitiner-whalos, and hump- 
backs, composing the family Balernidte alone, and repre- 
sent five well-marked genera, tiamelv: (i) Hof a’yus proper, 
the right whales, without any dorsal fin and with smooth 
throat ; (2) /feobalmut, based on E. nmruinata, a whole- 
hone whale said to combine a smor)th throat with pres- 
ence of a dorsal fin ; (8) JtachkmecfcH, with one species. 
It. alaueue, the gray whale ; (4) Meyaptera, the nump- 
backed whales, with a dorsal fin, furrowed throat, and long 
flippera, of several nominal species of all seas ; and (5) 
hMsenoptcra, the true fliineni, or rort{uals, with dorsal iln, 
furrowed throat, and short dippers : it comprises at least 
four, and probably more, species. Various other genera 
have been named (as Ayaphelu* for certain so-called scrag- 
wholes), and the generic synonyms of these wholes are 
probably more numerous than the actual •(pccies. (5) 
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in iinmenae areas, to which the whales resort as feeding* 
grounds. Some whales attaok large animals, even of their 
own kind (see kUler, Orcai), but nearly all are tinrid and 
inoffensive, seeking only to avoid then* enemies, though 
capable of formidable resistance to attack. Whales bring 
forth their young olive, like all inammals above the mono- 
tremes, and suckle them ; the teats are a pair, beside the 
vulva. They breailie only air, for w hich purpose they must 
regularly seek the surface, though capable of remaining 
long under water without respiring. The spouting of the 
whfue is the act of expiration, during which the air in the 
lungs, loaded with watery vapor, is forcibly expelled like 
spray in a single stream, or In two streams, according as 
the blowholes are single or there are a pair of these 
spiracles. Some sea-water may be mixed with the breath, 
if the whale spouts beneath the surface, but the visible 
stream is chiefly condensed vapor, like that of human 
breath on a cold day. Whales have a naked skin, sav- 
ing a few bristles about the mouth, chiefly in the young; 
the hide la often incrusted with barnacles, or infest^ with 
other crustacean parasites. The bodily temperature is 
maintained In the coldest surnmndings by the ucavy layer 
of blubber which lies under the skin of the whole body, 
and in the sperm-whale forms a special deposit on the 
skull, giving its slnguloi* sliape to the head. The general 
form of the body is like that of a flsh, in adaptation to en- 
tirely aquatic habits and means of locomotion. It tapers 
behind the body-cavity in a solid muscular part, the rmall, 
and ends in brood, short flukes lying horizontally and ex- 
tending from side to side. This tall-fln is the principal or- 
gan of locomotion, like the vertical caudal fin of a flsh. I'he 
fore limbs fonn flippers of varying length in different spe- 
cies. These flns are of medium length in the right whale, 
short ill the spenii and rorqual, and extremely long in the 
humpback. In all cases tno pectoral fln has a skeleton 
composed of the same Joints or segmoiits as the fore limb of 
ordinary mammals, and of all the usual bones except a cla- 
vicle ; but the digital phalanges are more numerous. The 
dorsal fln, when present, is a mere excrescence, without any 
bony basis. There is never any outward sign of hind limbs, 
but the skeleton of somo whales includes certain vestigial 
bones of a proximal segment of the pelvic limb, entirely 
separate from the spinal column, and apparently only serv- 
ing in the male as a suspensoriuni for the penis. There 
is consequently no sacTum, nor anv break in the series of 
vertebne from the hindmost that bears ribs to the end of 
the spinal column. The cervical vertebrte offer excep- 
tional conditions. (Hoc cut under ankyloeiz.) The denti- 
tion of whales is sufficiently diverse to furnish charaoters 
of the main divisions of cetaceans. The entire toothless- < 
ness of the baleen whales is matched by few mammalB 
(see Edentata) ; the presence of teeth in the lower Jaw only, 
as in various odontocete whales, 1 h peculiar ; the denti- 
tloti of the narwhal is wholly excentlonal. Teeth, when 
present, are always liomodont (like one another) and 
inonopliyodont (there being no milk-teeth). The soft 
palate and the larynx arc speciulized in adaptation to the 
act of spouting. The digestive organs are comparatively 
simple ; the uterus is hicornous, the placenta diffuse ana 
non-deciduate ; the testes are abdominal ; and there ia no 
08 penis nor seminal vesicle. 'J'he circulatory system Is 
notable fur its plexuses, ))oth arterial and venous. Not- 
withstanding the outward rcsemblunce to a flsh, whales 
belong to the higher (educabllian) series of mammals, hav- 
ing a relatively large brain. One of the most romarkable 
of the many anomalies )>reBeitted by this highly apoolalized 
order of nuiminals is the difference in size of its mem- 
bers, the range being far greater than that of any other 
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Whale is extended, nearly always with a qualifying word, 
to most of the odontucete or toothed cetaceans, and espe- 
cially to those of great size, as the sperm whale, but also to 
some of the sniallost, no larger than a dolphin, as the pyg- 
my or porpoise sperm-whales of the genus Koyia, and to 
various forms of intermediate sizes, as the pilot-whales 
(OUMcephalwi), the bottle-nosed or bottle-headed whales 
(Hypermdon), the white whales (Delphinaptcrue), etc. 
Home of these whales also have distinctive names into 
which ufhaie does not enter, as Uactyleh, beluga, botUehead. 
bottlewm, yrampu*. killer, etc., or they share the qiialitted 
names parjxme and dolphin with various small cetaceans 
more properly so called. The genera and species of the 
toothed wnales ore much more numerous than those of 
the baleen whales; their synonymy is very extensive 
and intricate, and is in some cases in a state of confusion 
which can only be cleared up by future research, (c) In 
geologic time whales date back to the Eocene; and 
a sulwrder Arc/ueocHi (contrasted with Odnntuceti and 
Myzticete) has been named to cover certain foniis still only 
imperfectly known from fragmentary remains. (Hee Zeu- 
glodon.) The oldest whales like any of the living forms 
date from the late Eocene, and are toothed whales related 
to the humpbacks. Whalebone whales are not known to 
be older than the Pliocene, (d) In present geographical 
distribution whales are found In all seas, and some of 
them enter rivers. Most of the s^ies are individually 
wide-ranging on the high seas, ana attempts which have 
been made to discriminate similar forms from different 
waters have in most esses proved futile. Several of the 
larger forms have been the objects of systematic fisheries 
for centuries. (tieewhale-Jlihen.) The principal products 
are oil. both train and sperm, baleen or whalebone, sper- 
maceti, and ambergris ; the hide of some of the smuler 
whales affords a leather. Whales are exclusively carnivo- 
rous, and feed for the most part upon a great variety of 
small animals which float on the surface of the sea, gener- 
ally known ooUectively as hrtt or whale-brit. This includes 
various cephalopoda, as squids and cuttles, with other 
mollusks of different orders, as well as several different 
kinds of crastaceans. Brit of some kinds covers the ooean 


ordinal group- from 4 to alK)ut 80 feet in linear dimen- 
sion. 1‘he size of tlie larger whales has been grossly ex- 
aggerated in many of the accounts which find popular 
credence. Adult right whales of different species range 
from 20 to 50 feet in leiigth, only the polar whale attaining 
the latter dinienslori ; the (‘oznmon iiunipback is from 40 
to 50 feet long ; the BiKsmi-whale reaches 60 feet ; and the 
rnr(|uals of several species range from 40 to 80 feet, the 
niaxiinum length being reached only by the blue rorqual, 
which is the largest of known animals.— Arctic Wnale, 
the polar whale, Baliena myeticeluH; that right whale 
which is of circumpolar distribution, as distinguished 
from any such whale of t(;inx>erate North Atlantic or North 
Pacifle waters, or from which the hitter are sought to be 
distinguished, os the Atlantic, Vacijic, northwest, or Bis- 
cay AUaxitlO Whale, the right whale of temper- 

ate North Atlantic waters. It is not distinct from the 
southern tight whale, Baltena avstralu, though so named, 
as D. eimrctica, and as B. bijfcuyemm, the Biscay whale. 
■— Anatralian whale, the New Zealand whale.-- Baleen 
whale, any whalebone whale, as a right whale. Bee cuts 
under Baianidie Ami whalcuoiw. — Biscay Whale, Baleena 
bizcayensU, long the object of a special fishery by the 
Basques, conducted as early os the t«;nth century.— Black 
Whw. (a) Any baleen whale, as distinguished from a 
spenn-whalc. (o) Hen black fi eh, 2, black-whale, and Oldbi- 
espA^tur.— Uue whale, Hioliald's whale; the largo ror- 
qual.— Bone>whale,nny imieen whale. - Bottle-headed 
^^ale. a ziphloid whale; a cctuccaii of the family Ziphi>- 
TOttle-nosed whale. Hee bottle noee. 1 (5), aiiu cut 
at Ziphiinm. — Bow-head Whale, the polar whale, or bow- 
bead.— Bull Whale, any adult male whale ; a bull. — Calf* 
Whale, any young whale.— Oalifoniia Whale, the gray 
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whale ; a dam.— Dentloete Whalei, the toothed whales. 
— Digger whale, the Kray whale.— Down Whale, a 
whale under water, os in sounding.— Fhlhaok Whale, 
a flnner-whale ; a roniiiaJ ; any wliale of the family 
^wpieridm. See cut under rt»rgiiaf.— Fln-Whale or fln- 
ner-Whale, a Unhack whale ; any whalebone whale with 
a dorsal hii, as a humpback or rorqual ; a furrowed whale. 
8ee Balaenopt^a, Mejfaptera, and cut under rorqual.— 
Furrowed whale, a wliulebone whale with the skin of 
the throat nlicated. or thrown into ildges and furrows, 
and a dorsal fin : distinguished from smooth whale. The 
humpbacks and the fhiners or rorquals are furrowed 
whales. See JJaZ/enoptenVi/s.— Qiant Bperm- Whale, 
the sperm-whale pnmer. Bee cut under ttpenn-whaU.— 
Oray whale, the (California whale, Ilachianectee (flmucus, 
a large fluner-whalc or rorqual of the Pacitlc coast of 
Korth America. It has manv local names, as devil-ftsh, 
graybaek, hardhead^ rmurnl-dimjer^ ripsa^k, etc. See ifa* 
cAianectes.— Great polar WUale. the jiolar or Green- 
land right whale.— Greenland whale, the right whale 
of the North Atlantic; the groat polar whale, Balsena 
us. — Humpbacked whale. Sce tnimjihaek and 
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Megaptera. - - Japan or Japaneae whale. Bofjpna 
»fca, a right whale of thi; North Pacific.— KiUer- Whale. 
Hoe kUler, and Orrai.— Looae Whale, a whale that 
has not been struck i)y tlic toggle-iron, or a whale that 
has been fastened to, but has inudo its esoapo.— MyiU* 
oete Whales, the bKithless or imleen whales ; whalehono 
whales. Hoe MyKtiaete, Megapterinoi. Balienidie . — NeW 
Zlealand whale, NeobalfPim margiiuila, a whalebone 
whale of l*olynoBiun and Australian waters, not yet well 
known, having tlic: siikmAIi throat of the right whales, a 
doraal fill, very long and slender white baleen, small tllp- 

f )erH with only lour digits, and various osteological pecii- 
larltles. It is of smallest si/o among the baleen whales, 
being only about 20 feet long. -NOlilhweSt whale, tlie 
right whale of the iiorMiwestern coast of North America, 
Balmui ttieftnldi, as distinguished fi-om the smiihem right 
whale. Also culled t*aeifie right leAofe.— Pilot- Whale. 
Same as aiiinintMvhalp. — rolBX Whale, the right whale 
of the arctic Atlantic waters, or Oroeiilatid whale, Bal»- 
na mgetieetuH, move fully called great polar wtwUe, and 
by many local names, as how-twad, ntcejdetop, tee-hrmk- 


whale of the restricted gemiH Bal/ena: so called, it is 
said, because this is the ‘‘right’* kind of whale to take, 
liiglit whah's inhabit all known seas, and those of the 
main divisions of the waters of the globe have been te- 
ethed by name, as the arctic^ polar , or Oreenland right 
whale, tnu Atlantiv. the Paeifio, the southern, the norths 
U'eef, etc These havt^ received several technical names, 
as B. rnjfeticeUui of the Arctic ocean, B. bweayensis or cis- 
arctioa of the North Atlantic, B. australis ot the South At- 
lantic, B. Japimim of the Nortli Pacitlc, B. atUipodarum ot 
the Houth Pacitlc, and others. It is not likely that more 
than two valid species lU’e represented in this synonymy: 
(a) B. mysltretus is of circumpolar distribution in the 
northern hemisphere. It attains a length of from 40 to &0 
feet, has no dorsal iln, tUppers of medium sise, and very 
long narrow flukes, tapering to a point and somewhat fal- 
cate. The greatest girth is uUnit the middle, whence the 
body tapers rapidly to the comparatively slender root of 
the tail. The throat is smooth ; the head Is of great sisu ; 
and the eye is situated very low down and far back, bo- 
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tween the base of the flipper and the corner of the mouth. 
The proflio of the mouth is strongly art. !*od, and its capacity 
is enormous, cxoeetHng that of the thorax and abdomen 
together This oav^n is fringeil on each side with baleen 
hanging from the uttper Jaw : the plates are 350 to 400 on 
each sidt;, the longest attaining a length of 10 or 12 feet ; 
they are black in color, and tlnely frayed out along the 
inner edge into a fringe of long elastic filaments. When 
the jaws arc closeil, the baleen serves as a sieve to strain 
out the multitudes of small mollusksor crustaceans upon 
which the whale feeds, and which ore gulped in with 
many barrels of water in the act of gnuung the sur- 
face with open mouth. About :M)0 of the slabs on each 
side are merchantable, representing 15 hundredweight of 
hone from a whale of average sire, which yields idso 15 
tons of oil ; but some large individuals render nearly 
twice as much of both tlicse priulucts. (A) The southern 
right whale, B. australis, differs from the polar whale in 
its proportionately shorter and smaller head, greater con- 
vexity of the arch of the mouth, shorter baleen, and more 
numerous vertebne. It Inhabits lK)th Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans in temperate latitudes, and in the former waters 
wa» the iibjcet of u tlshery during tlie middle ages for the 
Buroponri supply of oil and bone. This industry gave way 
to the pursuit of the polar wliale about the bi^iniiing of 
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the eeventeenth eeotnry. This whale haa long been rare 
in the North Atlantic, but has occasionally stranded on 
the European coast, and more frequently on that of the 
United States. A similar if not identical right whale is 
hunted in temperate North Pacific waters. Eight whales 
are rare and not pursued in tropical seas, but are objeicte 
of the chase in various parts of the south temperate 
ocean. See cute above, and under BalmnidsB.— ’RVi^ 
dolphl’l Whale, the small flnner-whale or rorqual, Ba- 
lienoptera borealis. See rorqtMl.— 81bbald*8 Whale, a very 
large flnner-whale, the blue roioual, Balmutplefmtwbaldi, 
one of the two or three largest of all animals. See ror- 
qual.— Blebold’S Whale, a right whale of the North Pa- 
oifle, nominally Baleena rieoMdi. Bee northwesA whale, 
above.— Bmooth Whale, a whalebone whale having no 
plications of the skin ot the throat and no dorsal fln, as a 
right whale : distinguished from furrowed whale. See 
Bouthiffn right whide, Balmm australis of 
the South Atlantic, admitted as a distinct species from the 
polar right whale. See Atlantic teAole, above.— Bouth 
Paoillc whale, a southern right whale, Balstna a'nti:i^a- 
rum.— Bowerby'a whale, a Siphioid whale, Mesotron 
sotoerbUnsis, at the Atlantic.— Bpermacetl Whale, the 
sperm-whale.— Bnlphur whale, aulphiir-bottomed 
whale. Same as sulphur-boUofn,— To bone a whale, to 
strike a bone, as the shoulder-blade, in lancing a whale.— 
Toothed whale, a whale or other cetacean with true teeth 
in one or both jaws ; any member of the division Dentieete 
or Odontoeeti: distinguished from whalebone whale.— To 
throw a tab to a Whale. See tuA.— Very like a whale, 
an expression of ironical assent to an assertion or a propo- 
sition regarded as preposterous : from the use of the phrase 
by Polonius in huinonng Hamlet’s supposed madness : 

Ham. Mothinks it fa cloud] is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is hacked like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale? 

PU. Very like a whale. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 399. 
Whalebone whale, a baleen whale; a toothless whale 
whose mouth contains whalebone ; any member of the Ea- 
Imnidas, as a right whale, humpback, or rorqual, whether 
fuiTowed or smooth.— Whale Of pasa age , a migratory 
whale, or a whale during its migration.— wlialO'S honet, 
ivory : perhaps because suppose to come from the bones 
of the whale, at a time when the real source of the material 
was little known, or when most of the ivory used in western 
Europe consisted of the teeth of the walrus, confounded 
with the whale, and possibly those of the sperm-whale, 
which, though of comparatively small size, are of fine 
quality. The term was in common use for several centu- 
ries. 

Her hands so white as whales bone, 

Her Anger tipt with Cassidone. 

PuUenltam, Partheniados, vii. 
This is the flower that smiles on every one, 

To show his teeth as white as whale's hone. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 332. 
White Whale, a whale of the family Dclphinidm and ge- 
nus Deluhinardcrus, as D. leuoas; a beluga. The species 
named inhabits arctic and subarctic waters, and is prized 
for its line oil and valuable skin. 'I'he latter makes a kind 
of leather used for mast-bays and some military accoutre- 
ments. Also culled whitefish. Bee cut under Delphinap- 
(erus. — Ziphiold Whalea. see Hyperoodon, Ziphius, 
Ziphiinse. (See also oaaing-whale, iee-whale, scrag’>whale, 
s^m-whale.) 

(hwal), V. i . ; pret. and pp, whaled, ppr. 
whaling. [<. whale^,n.^ To taKo whales ; pur- 
sue the husiuess of whale-flshiug. 

Cruising and whalir^ in the bays is full of excitement 
and anxiety. C. M. Soammon, Marine Mammals, p. 03. 

whale^ (hwal), r. t,\ pret. and pp. whaled, ppr. 
whaling. [A var. or wale^ , the (change of initial 
w- to wh- hoing perhaps due to association with 
whack, whap, whip, etc.] To lash with vigorous 
stripes; thrash or beat soundly. [Colloq.] 

I have whipped you, Antipodes la horse], hut have I 
whaled you? T. WitUhrop, Canoe and Saddle, xii. 

But first I would remark, that it is not a proper plan 

For any scieiitlflc gent to whale his felloM^-iuan. 

Bret Baric, The Society upon the Stanislaus. 

whaleback (hwarbak), n. l . Same as turtlehack. 
— 2 . A vessel of which the upper deck is rounded : 
generally without upper works. Such vessels 
were first used on the great lakes. 

Wlial6-bariiacle(hwarbllr^‘'na-kl),?^ A cirriped 
of the family Vvromdidte, parasitic upon whales, 
as Voronula diadema. See cut under Coronula. 
wbale-bird (hwarb^rd), n. 1 . One of the blue 
petrels of the genus Prion, several species of 
which inhabit the southern ocean, p. vittatw, one 
of the best-known, is notable for the expanse ot Its l^k, 
the edges of which are beaet with tooth-like processea 
The name extends to several other oceanic birds which 
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pHhcr in multltiules when a whale baa been eUDtotad, 1 
feed upcm the oflal; they are ohlefly of thepewaadga 
families. 

2. The tumstone, Strepsikut interpres. Hmmt 
[Hudson’s Bay.] --8. The red or gray pbala 
rope, Kumlein, [Labrador.] 
wbale-boat (hwal' not ),n. A long narrow boat 
sharp at botn ends, and fitted for steering wit) 
an oar as well as with a rudder, used In th 
pursuit of whales, and, from its handy and sea 
worthy (malities, also for many other purposes 
It Is usuiuly from 20 to 80 feet long. A pur of thes 
boats Is commonly carried by ocean pasaeuger-steameri 
in addition to tholr heavier boats. 

Wbalebone (hwarbon), n. and a. [< ME. whal 
hone, gwaMon; < whale^ + hone^.] I, n. 1. Th< 
elastic homy substance which grows in place o 
teeth in the upper jaw of whales of the family Ba 
Imnidse (hence called whalebone or bone whales) 
forming a series of thin parallel plates from i 
fewinmies to several feet long; baleen (whicl 
see). The term is misloadlng, for the aubatuioe ia ii 
no sense bone, but a kind of honi ; and its 
trade-name whale-fin is equally inaccu- 
rate, for it has nothing to do with the flns 
of the whale. Whalebone grows in sever- 
al hundred close-set parallel plates along 
each side of the upper jaw of the baleen 
whale, and thus In the situation occupied 
by the teeth of ordinary mammals; It is 
entirely shut in by the lips when the mouth 
is closed. Each one of the plates of both 
rows then bends with a strong sweep back- 
ward, and when the mouth is opened 
straightens out, so that there is always 
a heavy fringe on each side of the cavity 
of the mouth, forming an impassable bar- 
rier to the multitudinous small creatures 
which the whale scoops in from the sur- 
face of the sea. The longest baleen plates 
are those of the polar whale, some of 
which may exceed 12 feet in length. The 
plates in different species differ in color 
from a dull grayish -black through various 
streaked or veined colorations to somewhat 
creamy white. Whalebone stands quite 
alone among animal substances In a par- 
ticular combination of lightness, tough- 
ness, flexibility, elostiidty, and durability, 
together witli such a cleavage (due to the 
straightness of Ita parallel fibers) that it 
may be split for its whole length to any desired thinness 
of strips. A sulphur-bottom whale has yielded 8(X) pounds 
of baleen, of which the longest plates were 4 feet in 
length. In the California gray whale the longest bone 
is from 14 to 10 inches, of a light or whitish color, coarse- 
grained, and heavily and unevenly fringed. The baleen 
of a finback is of a light lead-color streaked with black, 
attaining a length of 2 feet 4 inches and a width of from 
12 to 14 inches, with a fine fringe from 2 to 4 inches long ; 
it is somewhat ridged crosswise. That of the sharp-head- 
ed flnner Is entirely white, with a short thin fringe ; it has 
been found to consist of 270 pairs of plates, the longest be- 
ing 10 inches in length. Whalebone is or has been used 
in the manufacture of a great variety of articles. 

2. Something mado of whalebone or baleen ; 
a piece of wMebono prepared for some regu- 
lar use: as, the whalebones of a corset. — 3. 
Specifically, a whalebone riding-whip. 

They're neck and neck ; Uiey’re head and head ; 
They’re stroke for stroke in the running ; 

The whalebone whistles, the steel ia red. 

No shirking as yet or shunning. 

A. L. Gordon, Visions In the Smoke. 

4t. In the middle ages, ivory from the narwhal, 
walrus, or other sea-creature, or supposed to 
be from such a source. See whalers hone, under 
whalc^, n. 

To telle of hir tetho that iryetiy were set, 

Alse qwyte A qwem as any qwaUe bon. 

jDestruelion qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8066. 
U. a. Made of or containing whalebone. * 
Tholr ancient whalehone stays creaked. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 898. 
WlUdebO&e whale. See I., l, and phrase under whaled. 
whale-brit (hwal'brit), n. Same as briV^, 2. 
Compare whalc^, n., 1. 

whale-built (hwarbilt), a. Constructed on the 
model of a whale-boat. 

The Canadian fishing-boats are whale-built. Periey. 
wbale-calf (hwal'kaf), n. The young of the 
whale. Also calf-whale. 

Wbale-fin (hwal^fin), n. In coni., a plate or 
lamina of whalebone ; whalebone collectively. 
[Both whale-fin and whalebone are misnomers, due to origi- 
nal ignorance of the source and nature of the material.] 

A duty was imj^ed upon whale-fins, which, notwith- 
standing the doume duty on flns imported by foreigners, 
went far toward the ruin of the Greenland trade. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 61. 
wbalefisht (hwarfish), n. [= D. walvisch ss 
OHG. walfisc, MHG. walvisch, G. walfisch s= 
Icel. hvalfishr s= Sw. Dan. hvaljisk; as whale^ + 
A whale. 

There by be ma^ vAhytdefysehes and flyinge fysihes. 

R. Bdent in First Books on America (ed. Arber, p. xxvilL). 

wbale-fiBber (hwfirfish^^r), n. A person en* 
in the whale-fisherv; a whaler. C. AT. 
Marine Mammals, p. 211. 
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rt. 1. The oe- 

oupation or industry of taking whales ; also, the 
men, vessels, etc., engaged in this pursuit.-— 2. 
A locality that is or may be resorted to for the 
taking of whales; a place where whale-fishing 
is conducted, or where whales abound, 
whale-fishing (hwarfish^ng), a. The act or 
occupation of taking whales ; whaling, 
whale-fiea (hwarfle), a. Same as whaleAouse, 
whale-food (hwarfdd), n. Same as whale-hrit 
See 2, whale^f n., and cuts under Clione 
and lAmacina, 

whale-head (hwfirhed), n. a remarkable gral- 
latorial bird of Africa, related to the herons 
and storks : so called on account of the size of 
the head and monstrous shape of the beak; the 
whale-headed stork, or shoebill, Balseniceps rex^ 
the only representative of the family Balteni- 
dpidm. Bee cut und6r Balmnicipidse. 
whale-headed (hwal'hed^ed),a. Having a large 
heavy head suggestive of a wnale^s : noting the 
shoebill. See tmale-tiead. Encyc. Brit, HI. 759. 
whale-hunter (hwarhun^t^r), a. A whaleman. 

Octher . . . said that ... he waa come as far towards 
the north as commonly the whah-hunterg vse to trauell. 

UakluyVg Voyages, I. 4. 

whale-lance (hwal'laus), n. The lance used 
in striking a whale, it may be cither a hand-lance 
or a bomb-lance, but the term is more frequently applied 
to the former. 

whale-l^e (hwariiu), n. Rope from 2 to 3 
inches in circumference, made with great care 
from selected inateinal, and used for harpoon- 
lines in the whale-fishery, it forms the tow-line 
of a whale-boat, with which a whale is made fast to the 
boat by means of the toggle-iron. 

Whale-line is three-stranded rope, 2} inches in circum- 
ference, comi>oBed of the finest hemp, 32 yams per strand. 

£neyc, HriL, XXIV. 626. 

whale-louse (hwarious), u. Any small exter- 
nal parasite of a whale ; a fish-louse or epizoie 
crustacean infesting whales ; especially, a laj- 
modipod of the family Cyamidse, as Cyamtis ceti 
and other species of this genus. See cut under 
Cyamus. Also tohale-flea. 
whaleman (h wal'man ), w. ; pi. whalemen (-men). 
One who whales; a whaler; especially, one en- 
gaged in the actual capture of whales, as dis- 
^ tinguished from another indirectly concerned 

* ill tlie industry. 

Hundreds of islands in the Pacific Ocean wore discov- 
ered and chartered by whalemen. The Century, XL. 628. 

whale-oil (hwal'oil), n. The oil obtained from 
the blubber of a whale or other cetacean . (a) Com- 
mon oil, or train-oil, is that procured from the blubber of 
any baleen whale ; it has a rank odor, and varies in color 
from honey-yellow to dark brown, according to the char- 
acter of the blubber and the method of trying-out. It 
includes several chemically different substances, the more 
solidiflablo of which may bo extracted under pressure and 
cold, and constitute whale-tallow, the fluid residuum being 
called pressed oU. (6) Sperin-oll or spermaceti-oil is ob- 
tained from the sperm-whale aiid other toothed cetaceans. 
That from the head of the whale contains the spermaceti, 
which is deposited at ordinary temperatures on extraoiiuu 
from the animal, leaving the liquid oil, of a clear yellow 
color. (See spermaceti.) Sperm-oil when refined is much 
used as a lubricant for delicate machinery, add that from 
various cetaceans is often named from them, as grampus- 
oil, porpoise-oil, etc.— Black WhalC-Oll. (a) Oil from the 
baleen wholes, including the rorquals; train-oil. (6) Oil 
discolored in running maohinory.— PrCBBed Whale-Oil. 
See def. (a). 

whaler^ (hwa'l6r), w. [< whale^ + A 

person or a vessel engaged in the business of 
capturing whales. 

For a whaler's wife to have been “’round the Cape" 
half a dozen times, or even more, was nothing extraordi- 
nary. The Century, XL. 611. 

* But o’ Tliursday t* JEtesolution, first whtder back this 
season, came in port. Mrs. Qaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, v. 

Wlialer^ (hwa'16r), ». [< + -crl.] Some- 

tldng whaling, or big or extraordinary of its 
kind; a whopper; a whacker. TSlang.] 
whale-rind (hwal 'nnd), n. The skin of a whale. 
It is thick, tough, and for the most part dark-colored, and 
overlies the blubber somewhat as the rind of a fruit covers 
the pulp. 

whalery (hw&'l6r-i), n.; pi. whaUries (-iz). 
[< whale^ + -ery.] 1. The industry of taking 
whales; whaling. 

The whalery not being sufficiently enooun^ing. 

Xmtohr qf Phila. and Penn., 1. 7. 

2. An establishment for carrying on whale- 
fishery or any of its branches. [Rare.] 

They set up a glass-house, a tanyard, a saw-mill, and a 
whalery. Anvm qf PhUa. and Penn., 1. 12. 

Whale's-food (hwalz'fdd), n. Whale-brit. See 
2, whale^, n., 1, and Clione. 

Whale-ahark (hwfil'shkrk), n. l. A shark of the 
family Bhinodontida, Bhinodon typious, one of 
the yeiy largest sharks, and native of warm 
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seas. See the technical names.— 2. The bask- 
ing-shark (which see, with out). 
wnale-Bhili (hw&l'ship), n. A ship built for or 
employed in the business of whue-fishing; a 
whaling-ship or whaler. 

Smeerenberg . . . was the grand rendezvous of the 
Dutch whole ships. 

C. M. Seamman, Marine Mammals, p. 190, 

whale-shot (hwal'shot), n. [< MD. walachot, 
spermaceti, < wal, whale, 4- aoliot, what is cast : 
see whale^ and ahotl Spermaceti or 'matter 
from the head of the whale : formerly so called 
hy the Dutch and English whalers. 
whale*8-ton^e (hwalz/tung), n. A misnomer 
of the acorn-worms, or species of Balanoglossusy 
mistranslating the technical generic name, 
whaling^ (hwa'ling), u. (Terbal n. of whalery 
v.] The act or business of taking whales; the 
pursuit of whales; whale-fishing: much used 
In compounds: as, a whaling-smp; a whaling^ 
voyage; whaUng-gvound&; hsLy-wnaling ; shoro- 
t6/ia2iny.— Whaling company, a company engaged in 
whaling, consisting oia captain, a mate, a cooper, two boat- 
Bteerers, and eleven men. The stock consists of boats, 
whaling-craft, and whaling-gear, and is divided into six- 
teen equal shares, and the ‘‘lay’* of each member of the 
company is the same. The captain and mate are paid a 
bonus of 9200 or 9800 for the term engagement, which is 
one year, and they are also exempt from all expenses of 
the company. C. M. Seammon, 
whaling^ (hwa'ling), p. a, [Ppr. of whale^, r.] 
Big, unusual, or extraordinary of its kind; 
strapping; whopping; whacking: as, a whaling 
lie. [Slang.] 

whaling-gang (hwa'ling-gang), n. The crew 
of a whale-boat. 

whaling-gun (hwa'lmg-gun), n. Any nie- 
chaiiical contrivance for killing whales by 
means of an explosive and a projectile, as the 
homb-gun, swivel-gun, darting-gun, and whale- 
rocket. 

whalingman (hwa'ling-man), n. A whaleman, 
whaling-master (hwa0mg-m&8^t()r), n. A cap- 
tain of a whaling-craft, or one who is in com- 
mand of a whaling-station, 
whaling-port (hwa'ling-p6rt), n. A port of 
entry where whaling-vessels are owned and 
registered. 

whaling-rocket (hwa'ling-rok^'et), 7^ A special 
form of rocket used in whaling to carry a har- 
0011 and lino, and an explosive shell, into the 
ody of a whale, 
whaling-station (hwa'ling-sta^^shou), n. In 
shore-whaling, a place where the tiy-works are 
located. <7. M, Seammon. [Western coast of 
U. 8.] 

whall (hwAl), n. Bee wal0. 
whallabee (hwol'a-be), n. Same as wallaby. 
Whallyt (hwAl'i), d. [For **waUy ; < wall^ + -yl.] 
Having a greenish tinge, as the eye in glaucoma. 
Compare wall-eye. 

A bearded Oote, whose ragged heare 
And wholly eles (the signe of gelosy) 

Was like the person selfe whom he did beare. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. Iv, 24. 

whaly (hwa'li), a. [< whale^ + -//!.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of whales; cetaceous. 
[Rare.] 

The ocean’s monarch, whom luue did annolnt, 

The groat controller of the whaly ranckes. 

Tourneur, Transf. Metaniorphosis, st. 89. 

whame (hwam), n. [Cf. whamp.'\ A fly of the 

f enuft Tahanua; a breeze or burrel-fly. See 
reese^. JJerham. 

whanuncl (hwam'el), V. t. Same as whemnile. 
Whamp (hwomp), n. [Cf. wMme and wop, dial, 
var. of wasp.^ A wasp. [Prov. Eng.] 
Whampee, n. Same as wamjjec. 
whang^ (hwang), n, [A var. of thwavr/y now 
thong: see thong.'} 1. A thong, especially a 
leathern thong. 

He ’s taan four-and-twenty braid arrows, 

And laced them in a whang O. 

Sweet Willie and Lady Margerie (Child’s Ballads, II. 64). 

2. A tough leather, such as is used for thongs, 
belt-lacing, etc. It is usually made of calf’s hide, but 
sometimes of eelskin or the hide of a dog, woodchuck, 
racoon, etc. , 

Whang^ (hwang), f?. [Cf. Sc. whanky beat, flog, 
also cut off large portions; prob. a var. of 
whacky confused with whang"^,} 1, trans. 1. 
To beat or bang; thwack: whack; flog; also, 
to throw with violence, [provincial or colloq.] 
— 2. To cut in large slices or strips; slice. 
[Scotch.] 

My uncle set it fa cheesel to his breast, 

And whang'd it down. 

IT. Beattie, Tales, p. 8. (JamUsm.) 

u. intrana. To make or give out a banging 
noise. 


wkarfing 

Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum. 

Browning, Up at a ViUa. 

whang‘d (hwang), n. [< whang^y v.] 1. A blow 
or thwack ; a whack ; a beating or banging ; a 
bang. [Colloq.] 

'The whang of the bass drum. 

C. Z>. Warner, Their IMlgrimage, p. 817. 

2. A cut; apiece; a slice; a chunk. 

Of other men's Icther men take large whauges, 

Ray, Proverbs (ed. 1678), p. 886. 

Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang. 

Bums, Holy Fair. 

8f. Formerly, in Maine and some other parts of 
New England, a house-cleaning party; a gatb-^ 
ering of neighbors to aid one of their number* 
in cleaning house. 

Wkangam (hwang'gam), n. A feigned name 
of some animal (probably meant for whang 

A whangam that eats grasshoppers had marked . . . 
[this onej for its prey, and was lust stretching forth to de- 
vour It. Goldsmith, lltlzen of the World, xcvlil. 

whang-leather (hwang* leTU^^r), 71 . Bee leather 
and whang^y 2. 

whank (hwangk), v. and n. Same as whang^. 
[Scotch.] 

whap, whapper, etc. See whopy etc. 

Whappet^ (hwop'et), n. r< wnap + -et,} A 
blow on the ear. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.J 

Whappet^ (hwop'et), w. [A var. of wappet, a 
yelping cur.] A snarling, worthless dog; a our. 

To feare the barking and bawling of a fewe little curres 
and whappets. Dent, Pathway, p. 248. {Nares.) 

As the sturdy steed dashes out the little whappet's 
brains. Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 56. 

wharf (hwfirf ), n, ; pi. wharvea, wharfa (hwfirvz, 
hw^irfs). [Early mod. E. also irreg. warf; < 
ME. wherfy a wharf, < AS. *hwearf, hwerfy a dam 
or bank to keep out water (cf . mcre-hwearf, the 
sea-shore), i>. 7verf, a wharf, yard, =s Icel. 
hvarfy a shelter, = OBw. hwnrf, Hw. varfy a ship- 
builder’s yard, = Dan. vitrft, a wharf, dockyard 
(G. werft, a wharf, 7oerfy a bank, wharf, < D. and 
Dan.); prob. orig. a dam or bank to ‘turn' or 
keep out water, and partly identical with AS. 
hwearfy hwerfy a turning, exchange, a space, a 
crowd, =s oA. hwarfy a crowd, = D. werfy turn, 
tiiiie, = Icol. hrarfy a turning, OBw. hwarfy 
turn, time, order, layer, etc., < AB. hwcorfan =» 
Icel. hverfa = OBw. hvcrfmy turn: see wherve. 
Cf. whirlytrom the same ult. root,] 1. A plat- 
form of timber, stone, or other material built 
on a support at the margin of a harbor or a 
navigable stream, in order that vessels may 
bo moored alongside, us for loading or uuloaa- 
ing, or while at rest. A wharf may be parallel with 
aiKi contiguous to the margin, when it is more espe- 
cially called a quay ; or it niuy project away from it, with 
openings underneath for the flow of water, when it is dis* 
thictively called a pier. (See cuts under pUework.) In 
England wharves are of two kinds: (a) legal wharves, 
certain wharves In all seaports appointed bv commission 
from the (7ourt of Exchequer, or legalized by act of Par- 
liament ; ami (6) sufferance wharves, places where certain 
goods may be landed and shipped by special sufferance 
granted by the Grown for that purpose. In American sea- 
ports wharves generuily belong to the municipality, and 
are often leased to their occupants, but some are private 
property. 

Tlic wharves stretched out towards the centre of the 
harbor. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvl. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord ami dame. 

Teruiyson, Lady of Shalott, iv. 

2t. The bank of a river, or the shore of the sea. 

Duller shouldst Ihou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in esjiu on T.ethe wharf. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 6. 88. 

wharf (hwA-rf), t?. i. {< wharf , n.} 1. To guard 
or secure by a wharf or firm wall of timber or 
stone. Evehjn . — 2. To place or lodge on a 
wharf. 

wharfage (hwAr'filj), «. [< wharf + -age.} 1. 
I^rovision of or accommodation at wharves; 
berthage at a wharf: as, the city had abundant 
wharfage; to find wharfage for a ship.— 2, 
Charge or payment for the use of a wharf ; the 
charges or receipts for accommodation at a 
wharf or at wharves. Hakluyt* a VoyageSy 1. 135. 

wharf-boat (hwArf'bot), n. 1. In the United 
States, a boat supporting a platform sometimes 
used as a wharf in rivers or in other situations 
where actual wharves do hot exist, or where 
they are impracticable from the great variation 
in the height of the water. Floating platforms simi- 
larly supported, called floats, are used in some European 
and other river-pi)rts for landing goods and passengers. 

2. A boat employed about a wharf or wharves. 

Wharfing (hwAr'ftng), n. [< wharf 4* -ing^,} 1. 
A strumire in the form of a wharf ; materials 
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wliarfliig 

of which a wharf is constructed; wharves in 
general. 

A Btrong stone wall, which was a kind of whar/(ng against 
rivers running into It. Evelyn^ Sylv% i. 2. {Latham.) 

The San Marco glided into a bayou under a high wharf- 
ing of timbers, where a bearded fisherman waited. 

Uarpefi Mag., LXXVI. 763. 

2. In hydraulic engin.^ a method of facing sea- 
walls by the use of sheet-piling anchored to the 
bank. 

wharfinger (hwfi,r'fln-j6r), n, [For ^ wharf ager 
(with intrusive n as in messenger ^paseengery por- 
ringer, scavenger, etc.), < wharfage + -er^.] A 
person who owns or who has charge of a wharf ; 
one who makes a business of lettmg accommo- 
dation for vessels at his wharf, 
wharfhian (hw4rf'man), n.; pi. wharfmen 
(-men) . A man employed on or about a wharf ; 
one performing or having charge of work on a 
wharf. 

An organisation of wharfmen, who form a i^cies of 
close corporation. Fisheries of U. 8., v. iL 648. 

wharf-master (hw4rf'mAs^t6r), n. A wharfin- 

& [Western U. 8.] 

-rat (hwArf'rat), n, 1. The common 
brown or Norway rat, Mus decumanus, when 
living in or about a wharf, considered with ref- 
erence to its being in many places an imported 
animal, first naturalized in wharves after leav- 
ing the ship which brings it, or to the special 
size, ferocity, or other distinctive character it 
acquires under the favorable conditions of en- 
vironment afforded by wharves, shipping, and 
storehouses. Hence — 2. A fellow who loafs 
abbut or haunts wharves, making a living as 
best he can, without regular or ostensible oc- 
cupation. [Cant.] 

WharU (hwUrl), n, [A var. of whorl or whirl. 
Cf. wharrow."] A part of a spindle; a spin- 
dle (f). [Prov. Eng.] 

(A patent forj placing ropes on wharles,ot machinery. 

The Engineer, LX VII. 476. 

Wharl^ (hwiirl), V. t. [A var. of whirl, used in 
sense of whir, i. e. roll ; cf. To speak 

with the uvular utterance of the r; be unable 
to pronounce r. 

All that are born therein fCarleton] have a harsh and 
rattling kind of uttering their words with much dithculty 
and wl^rling in tlieir throat. Fuller, Worthies, 11. 226. 

Wbarr^ (hwttrl), n. [< wharl*^, v.] See the quo- 
tation. 

The natives of this Country [Northumberland] of the 
antient original Race or Families arc distinguished by a 
8hibl)oleth upon their Tongues in pronouncing the Letter 
R, which they can not utter without a hollow Jarring in 
the Throat, by which they are as plainly known as a 
Foreigner is by pronouncing the Th. : this they call the 
Northumberland K or Wharle; and the Natives value 
themselves upon that Imperfection, because, forsooth, it 
shows the Antiquity of their Blood. 

Defoe, Tour tliro’ Gi-eat Britain, iii. 238. (Davies.) 

Wharlet, n. A dialectal variant of quarrel^. 
With alblasteris also amyt full streght 
Whappet ill wharles, whollit the pepuil. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. £ T. 8.), 1. 4748. 

wharp (hwarp), n. [Au erroneous form of 
warp."] Same as trentsand, [Local.] 
wharrow-Bpindle (hwar'6-spin^dl), n. In her., 
a spindle represented with a small handle at 
the top, projecting at right angles as if intended 
to whirl the spindle by. Berry. 
whart (hw^rt), v. 8aine as thwart^. 
Whartonian (hwAr-to'ni-an), a. [Commemo- 
rating the English anatomist Thomas Wharton 
(died 1673).] Noting certain anatomical struc- 
tures discovered or described by Wharton. — 
Whartonian duct see dust. 

Wharton's duct. 8oe duct. 

Wharton's gelatin, Wharton's jelly. See 
gelatin of Wharton, under gelatin, 
wharves, n. Plural of wharf, 

What^ (hwot), proh, [< ME, what, whet, whset, 
quaty qwat, hwat, hwet (gen. whas, whos, dat. 
wham, whom, acc. what, whet), < AS. hwset (gen. 
hwses, dat. hwam, hwwm, acc. hw«t) sr OS. hwat, 
huat = OFrios. h wet = D, wat ss MLQ, LG. wat =s 
OHG. hira:^, waz, MHG. was, G. «ra8s= Icel. hvat 
as Dan. Sw. head = Goth, hwa, what (inter- 
rogative and indefinite, also inteqeotional) ; =s 
L. metef, what (indefinite), somewhat, = Zonahad 
ss Bkt. hat; neut. of the prou. who: see who. 
Whose is historically the gen. of what not less 
than of who ; and it is still so used (namelv, as 
equivalent to of which), although many authori- 
ties object, and it is becoming less common.] 
A. interrog, 1. Used absolutely as an interro- 
gative pronoun, (a) Applied to inanimste things. 
Qisof hast thu don ... sin Saterdsi at non ? 

Ed, AfiMq,, t M 


**What 

Shame Uien it was that drove him from the Parhunent, 
but the shame of what f MUtm, Eikonoklastai^ vi. 

Folks at her House at such an Hour t 
Lord t what will all the Neighbours sw? 

Prior, The ]k>ve, at. 9. 

I believe they are in actual consultation UMn what 's for 
supper. OoldtmUh, She Stoops to Conquer, IL 1. 

What can restrain the agony of a mother’s heart? 

I Irving, Granada, p. 40. 

(b) Applied to animals (and sometimes in contempt to 
persons) with the force of inquiry after the nature or 
kind : as, what is that running up the {tree? (e) Applied 
to persons : nearly equivalent to who, but having reference 
to origin or character, rather than to name or identity. 

What is this womman,'* quod I. “so worthily atired ? " 

“ That is Mede the mayde, ' quod she. 

JHers Plowman (BX ii. 19. 

Thise tweyne come to the messagers, and hem asked 
what the! wercL and thei ansnerde that thel sholde sone 
knowe, yef it plesed hem to a-byde. 

Merlin (B. B. T. S.X 11. 129. 

What *8 he that walks alone so sadly, with his hands be- 
hind him ? Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 


I aso^ed thajr hym tkete, M aaked Ml loiide, 
the deuel hats thou don, doted wvoelir** 

AUUarative Poems (M. Konrit), UL 196. 


Eminent titles may, indeed, inform who their owners 
are, not often what. Ford, Ferkin Warbeck, Ded. 

(d) Used in various elliptical and incomplete construc- 
tions: as, what/ equivalent to what did you say t or what 
is it/ (e) Used in exclamation, to express surprise, in- 
dignation, etc. 

Hwat ! wulle xe this pes to-breke, 

And do than kinge swuche schame? 

(hd and NighHngede, 1. 1780 (Morris and Skeat, 1. 191). 
“ ITAaf / " quod the prest to Perkyn, ** Peter I as me think- 
oth, 

Thow art lettred a litel ; who lerned the on lioke?” 

Piers Plowman (BX vii. Isa 


But what, shall the abuse of a thing make the right vse 
odious ? Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie (ed. Arber), p. 64. 
What ! are the ladies of your land so tall? 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

(/) Expressing a summons. 

La. Cap. Nurse, where 's my daughter ? call her forth to 
me. 

Nurse. ... I bade her come. What, lamb ! what, lady- 
bird ! 

God forbid! Where’s this giii? WAot, Juliet? 

Shak., K. and J., i. 8. 8. 
Qua. [Within.] What, Simplicius! 

Sim. X come, Quadratus. Marston, What yon Will, v. 1. 
Chamberlain, call in the music, bid the tapsters and 
maids come up and dance ; what ! well make a night of 
it. Dekker and Wdtster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 


(ff^) A general introductory notion, equivalent to ‘well,’ 
‘ 10 ,’ ‘now,’ etc., and constitiiUtig a mere expletive. 

What, welcome be the out, a Goddes name ! 

Chaucer, Gen. I*rol. to C. T., 1. 854. 
What, will you walk with me about the town? 

Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 22. 

2. Used adjectively and lending an interroga- 
tive force to the proposition in which it occurs. 

(а) Inquiring as to the individual being, character, kind, 
or sort of a definite thing or person. 

Allas ! what womman wil ye of me make? 

Chaw^, Good Women, 1. 1805. 
What manner of man is this, that even the wind and 
the sea obey him ? liark Iv. 41. 

What news on the Rialto? Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 39. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

(б) Inquiring as to extent or quantity : equivalent to the 
question how much/ 

“ ITAaf money have you got, Copperfleld?” he said. . . . 
1 told liim seven shillings. 

Dickens, David Oopperfield, vi. 
(c) Used intensively or emphatically with a force varying 
from the interrogative to the exclamatory : often followed 
by the indefinite article : ai^ what an idea I 
ITAaf manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness? 2 Pet ui. 11. 


ITAaf a piece of work is a man ! how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 815. 

ITAaf confusion and mischeif do the avarice, anger, and 
ambition of Princes cause in the world ! 

Evelyn, Diary, March 24, 1672. 
Oh, Amos Cottle ! — Pheebus ! what a namew 
To fill the speaking trump od future fame ! 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

Oh, leAof a dawn of day ! 

How the March sun feels like May ! 

Browning, A Lover’s Quarrel. 
WRat sa (sad) 1ft 7 SameaiwAot^f 
And what an if 

His sorrows have so overwhelm'd his wits 
Shall we be thus aifiioted in his wreaks? 

Shak., Tit And., Iv. 4. S 
WRat sImT what else can or could be the case: an ellip- 
tical expression expecting no answer, and hence some- 
times equivalent to a strong affirmation. 

Lieio. Bnt oans’t thou blow it? 

Huntsman. WldUdsef Midas, W. 8. 

What . . . fort wRat fort what . . . aa? what kind of? 
in snob phaases as, what fora man is he?— that is what 
kind of ma<lh locks or oRferaoter? It Is equivalent to the 
German idiom «s«t Ah’ sOs and as refiecting that idiom Is 
used in the SngUih of the PenmiytvaaiA Oennans and their 


0 aquividaiit io ^Bloc, 
fdr is now rara. 


5jW*o|yfcb«ta«tot- 

The eariier idiom taAsd . 

What 's he /or a man? 

Psds, Edward 1. (ed. DyceX ii. SSS 
ITAaf is he /or a fool that hetroths himself to imqiiiet- 
ness? Shak., Much Ado, I. a 4a 

WRat Ro 1 an exclamatory summons or oall. 


Oads. What ho! chamberlain ! 

CAam. [Within.] At hand, quoth pick-purse. 

NAair.,lHen.IV.,lLl. 52. 


WRatift olllnticsHorwhatwouldhappsnif/ whatwould 
you say if / what matters if if/ etc. 

ITAaf ^this mixture do not work at all? . . . 

ITAaf IT it be a poison? Shak,, R. and J., iv. a 21. 

ITAaf ^he dwells on many a fact as though 
Some things Heaven knew not which it ought to know?. . . 
Such are the prayers his people love to hear. 

0. IT. Hdmss, A Family Record. 
What ll thad tt what is the matter with thee? 


Lefdy, what isthe/ , . . 

Me were leifre to beo ded 
Thane iseo the make such chere. 

King Horn (£. £. T. RX P« 50. 
What not, elliptical for tsAof may J not say / implying 
‘everything else; various other things ; et cetera; what 
you will’ : as, the table was loaded with toys, pictures, 
and what not. Hence what-not, n. 


Bnoh air Is unwholesome, and engenders melancholy, 
plagues and what net Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 150. 

Thou art like to meet with, in the way which thou goest 
. . . lions, dragons, darkness and, in a word, death, and 
what not. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 

College A cannot compete with College B unless it has 
more scholarships, unless it changes the time of elec- 
tion to scholarships or tvAaf not. 

Contemporary Bsv., LI. 617. 
WRat oft (a) Elliptical for icAof comes c/f — that is what 
care you (I, ws etc.)? does it matter in any way? 

All this Is BO ; but whatjf this my lord? 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 78. 
(A) ElliptlCBl for what say or think you (f/ 

To-day ? but what of yesterday? 

Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 

WRat’fiRlsGt8)xiamet wRat do you callit 7 etc., collo- 
quial phrases generally signifying that the speaker cannot 
supply a definite name for some person or thing, either 
because the name has escaped his memory, or because the 
person or thing is of so trivial consequence that he or it is 
not deserving of a specific name. The phrases are some- 
times formed into a compound : as tell Mr. What's-hie- 
name to be off. See what-d'ye-caU-it 


Good even, good Master What-ye-oadVt. 

Shak., As you like it, Hi. 8. 74. 
WRat'B to do Rent See doi.— WRat tRougRt See 
though, 

B. rel, 1. A compound relative pronoun, 
meaning ‘that which, ^ or having a value in- 
cluding the simple relative pronoun which with 
the demonstrative pronoun fAaf preceding: as, 
^^what I have written I have written” (that is, 
that which I have written I have written). It 
is no longer used of persons, except in the 
anomalous phrase hut what. 


Mekli than to Meliors he muuged [told]ti;Aaf he thouxt. 

WiUiam cf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2678. 
Loke up, I seye, and telle mo what she is 
Anon, that I may gon aboute thy nede. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 862. 
I am what I was bom to be, your prince. 

Beau, and PI., Phllaster, v. 4. 
A host of second-rate critics and official critics, and 
what Is called "the popular mind ” as well. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, vi. 6. 


ITAaf, as strictly equivalent to the relative which, never 
had much vogue, and has long been a vulgarism ; but its 
genitive [whose] has survived, in preference to whiclis 
as we should have modernized the medieval quhilkes. 

F. Hall, False Philology, p. 7, note. 
ITAaf was formerly and in vulgar speech is still used as a 
simple relative, equivalent to fAaf or which: as, if I had a 
donkey what wouldn’t go. 

Offer them peace or aught what is beside. 

Pe^, Edward I. (Old Plays H* 87). 

The matter what other men wrote. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 142. 

I fear nothing 
ITAaf can be said against me. 

5AaA.,Hen.VIII.,v. 1.126. 
ITAaf has also the value of whatever or whoever : as, come 
wAoft will, I shall be there. 

ITAaf in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 97. 
Let come icAof come may, . . . 

1 shall have had my day. 

Tennyson, Maud, xl. 

2. Used adjectively, meaning ‘that . . . which,’ 
or having compound relative value : as, I know 
what bomt you mean (that is, I know that book 
which you mean); he makes the most of what 
money he has (that is, he makes the most of 
that money which he has) : applied to persons 
and things, (a) That . . . who or which; those . . . 
who or which. 

Shal nat be told for me . . . 

. . . leAof jewelM men in the tyr tbo caste. 

CAMMfr, HttiSbt’s TUs I SOW. 
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0) WbMtMftta; WBLdk ... at. 

TlM»ow bis imu«r they may be elensed of synoe 
Wkat lyme they entre the ohapelle with-In. 

JPoUUoal Poemi, eto. (ed. VuniivaU), p. !«». 

Anno U79, at whnt time the Switsers took their revenge 
upon Charles Duke of Burgundie. Coryat, Crudities, I. & 
And heavenly quires the hymennan sung, 

What day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her, in naked beauty. 

MUton, P. L,, iv. 712. 

Now a merchant may wear what boots ho pleases. 

Thackeray, Book of Bnobf^ alii, 
(o) Any who or which ; whatever ; whoever. 

Also qwat brother or sustre die, and he may noughts be 
broughte . . . wyt his owne catelle, he sal be broughte wyt 
the broderhedoB. Sn^ieh QUde (E. E. T. ^ p. lia 
I love thee not a jar o’ the clock behind 
What lady-she her lord. Shak,, W. T., I. 2. 44. 


I never said aught but this, That what rule, or laws, or 
custom, or people were flat against the word of God are 
diametrically opposite tothrisUanity. 

Bunyan, nlgrim's Progress, 1. 

(d) How much. [Colloq.] 


For iftkaf Is a man advantaged If he gain the wb<fle 
world and lose himself? Luke it. 26. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats . . . 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer? 

Tennyeon, Passing of Arthur. 

3t. How; how greatly: to what au extent or 
degree ; how remarkably : exclamatory and in- 
tensiye. 

0 1 what 1 am fetys and fayre and fygured full fytt ! 

York Playe, p. S. 

What . . . what, in some measure ; in part ; partly by ; 
in consequence of : partly: now followed by u^: indefi- 
nite and distributive in value. 

Lordinges, the tyme waateth nyght and day, 

And steleth from us, what prively slepinge, 

And what thuigh necllgence in our wakinge, 

As dooth the streem, that turneth never agi^n, 
Descending fro the montaigne into playn. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 21. 
Than woot 1 wele she myghte nevere fayle 
For to ben holpen, what at youre Instaunce, 

WtuU with hire otlier frendes generaunce. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1441. 


n. a. rel Of what kind or sort it may be; 
no matter what; any or all that: applied to 
persons and things: as, whatever person is ap- 
pointed must bp satisfactory to the court. 

Ill forgive you, 

WiuiUver torment you do put me to, 

Shah., K. John, iv. 1. 84. 
The knowledge of the theory of logic has no tendency 
whalever to make men good reasoners. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
fTAateverslde he was on, he could always find excellent 
reasons for it. LoweU, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 86. 

what-like (hwot'lik), %ndef, rel. a. Of what 
appearance or character. [Colloq. or provin- 

She knows Miss Abbey of old, remind her, and she knows 
whatlike the home and whatlike the friend is likely to turn 
out. Diekene, Our Mutual Friend, iil. 2. 

Whatman paper. See paper. 

whatna (hwot'nk), a. Same as whaten. 
[Scotch.] 


When a man bets he doesn’t well know what money he 
uses. Trollope, Last Chronicle of Barnet, xxxvli. 

But What, but that ; but who ; who or that . . . not. 

There was scarce a farmer’s daughter within ten miles 
round but what had found him successful. 

QoldemUh, Vicar, lil. 
Not a writer . . . that mentions his name but what 
tells the story of him. BenUey, Diss. on Euripides, 1 4. 

There are few madmen but what are observed to be 
afraid of the strait waistcoat. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xiv. 28, note. 
What ast, that which. 

Here I do bequeathe to thee. 

In full possession, half that Kendal hath 
And what ae Bnuuord holds of me in chief. 

Old Playe, II. 47. 

What donesf ^hat donee is literally *what made,’ donee 
being the genitive of don, E. done, pp. of do, make, uSed 
in the genitive in imitatiun of kinnee in what kinnee, of 
what.kiudj, of what sort; what kind. 

And whan I seighe it was so slepyng, I went 
To warne Filates wyf what donee man was lesus ; 

For luwes hatedeii hym and ban done hym to deth. 

Piere Plowman (B), xviil. 298. 

What that?, whatsoever; whatever; what. Also that 
what. 

Him ne dret [dreadeth] na^t to do sonne, huet that hit 
by fbe]. Ayenbite of Invryt (E. E. T. S.), p. 84. 

What lutles [lltUe] that he et. 

Poems and Livee qf Saints (ed. FumlvallX p. 396. 
What schuldo I telle . . . 

And of moche other thing what that then was? 

Bob. qf Brwnne, Frol. 
What that a king hlmselfe bit [bids]. 

Oower, Conf. Amant, I. 4. 
That what is extremely proper in one company may be 
highly improper in another. Chesterfield. 

0. indef. (a) Something; anything: obsolete 
except in such colloquial phrases as tell 
you what (by abbreviation for what it w, what 
I think j or the like). 

A1 was us never broche tie rynge, 

Ne elUs what [var. nought and ought} fro women sent. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1741. 
Wot you what, my lord? 

To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 

.9Aa*.,Blch. III., Ui. 2.92. 
I’ll tell you what now of the devil. 

Maeeinger and Dekker, Virgin-Martyr, llL 8. 
I tell you wAot— Ellery Davenport lays out to marry a 
real angel. He 's to swear and she 's to pray ! 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 618. 

(bf) A thing; a portion; an amount; a bit: as, 
a little what. 

Thanne she a lytel what smy^ge seyde. 

Chaucer, BoSthius, iv. prose 6. 
Then the kynge aiione called his seruaunt, that hadde 
but one lofe and a lytell whatts of ^ne. 

Fabyan, Ghron., clxxif. 
They prayd him sit, and gave him for to feed 
Such homely whal as serves the simple clowne. 

Spnww, F. d, VI. lx. 7. 
To know What 'swliat. Seeivmtsi. 

Wbat^ (hwot), adv. and c^. [< ME. what; < 
what^pron.} I. adv. 1, wbyt 

What sholde he studie, and make himselven wood, 
Upon a book in cloistre alwey to ponre ? 

Chaucer, Gen. I’roL to C. T., 1. 184. 

What is the shape to blame in youre syght ' 
Whane he is shome of his flees & maade alia bare, 
Thoughe folke of malyce for her wolUs lyght? 

PoUtieal Poems, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 20. 

Ahlas what should she fight? 

Fewe women win by fight , ^ , 
Oaieolgne, Fhilomene (Steele (Has, etc., ed. ArberX p. 97. 
What should I don this [imperial] robe, and trouble you ? 

Shak., Tit And., 1 1. m 

But what do we suffer misshaped and enormous mrel^ 
turn, as we da tiius to blanch and varnish her deformi- 
ty with the fair oolours, as before of martyrdom, im now 
'Ot epiMopaoy? MUUm, Eeformation in Eng., L 

To what dogreef in what respect? 


Than sente Gawein aboute to euery garnyson thourgh 
the roame of Logres, and assembled xxx>n> whqt oon what 
other. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 277. 

Most men, as it happens in this world, either weakly, 
or falsly^principl'd, whit through ignorance, and what 
through custom of licence, both in discours and writing, 
by what hath bin of late written in vulgar, have nut 
seem’d to attain the decision of this point. 

Milton, Churoh-Govemment, 11. 3. 
With omission of the second what (so frequently): 

What for hire kynrede and hir nortelrie. 

Chaucer, Keevo’s Tale, 1. 47. 

What with pride, projects, and knavery, poor Peter was 
grown distracted. Swift, Tide of a Tub, iv. 

n. conj. 1. So much as; so far as. 

Ector, with fut many a bolde baroun, 

Cast oil a day with Grekes for to fighte, 

As he was wont to greve hem what he myghte. 

Chaucer, lYoilus, iv. 85. 

To helpe youre freondis what I may. 

Rom. qf the Roee, 1. 6800. 

Mr. Brown, being present, observed thorn [Indians] to 
be much affected, and one especiidly did weep very much, 
though covered it what hee could. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 86. 
2. That, (at) In alwhat, until (compare although, etc.). 

Tho kingea hem wenten and hi seghen [they saw] iho 
sterre thet yede bi-fore hem. al-wat hi kam over tho huso 
war uro louerd was. (Hd Eng. Mim. (ed. Monis), p. 27. 

Thet heaued me akth ; Ich ne ssel by an eyse [I shall 
not be at ease] al-huet ich habbe ydronko. 

Ayenbite cflnwyi (E. E. T. S.), p. 51. 
(6) In the phrase but what : but that ; that . . . nut. 

The Abbot cannot be humbled but What the community 
must be humbled in his person. Scott, Monastery, x. 

Not a thing stolen but what the sea gave it up. 

J. //. Nevnnan. 

What‘^t (hwot), a. [< ME. hwat, quick, < AS. 
hwaet, keen, sharp, bold (= OS. hwat = Icel. 
/tvafr, keen). Ct. whet^."] Quick; sharp; bold. 

Ther weoren eorles swlthe wheeie. Layamon, 1. 1187. 

whataboutB (hwot'a^bouts^), n. The mutters 
which one is about or occtipied with . [Colloq. ] 

You might knuw of all my goings on, and whataboute and 
whereabouts, Iruni Henry Twlor. 

Southey, To G. C. Bedford, March 8, 1880. 

what-d*ye-call-it, wbat-d’ye-caU-'em (hwot'- 
dye-kilr it, -cm). A word substituted for the 
name of a thing, because of forgetfulness or 
ignorance, or in slight contempt. [Colloq.] 

There is no part of the body, an’ please your honour, 
where a wound occasions more intolerable angulsli than 
upon the knee, . . . there being so many tendons and 
v^Ud'ye-caU-eme all about it. 

SIterne, Tristram Shandy, vili. 19. 

wliate'er (hwot-ar'),jpro». A contracted form 
of whatever. 

He strikes whate'er is in his way. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 623. 

whaten, whatten (hwot'n), a. [Sc. also whaU 
aUf and (with the indef. article) whatna; < 
what^ 4- -6n, orig. adj. inflection.] What; what 
kind of. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Loid safe us ! only look at him sitting asleep. Whatan 
a face ! Noctee Arnbroeiarue, Oct. , 1828. 

whatever (hwot-ev'fer), pron. and a, [< what^ 
4- ever.2 L pron. A. indef. rel. Anything 
which ; no matter what ; all that. 

To effect 

Whalecer I shall happen to devise. 

Shak., Kicb. II., iv. 1. 880. 
The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever is, is right Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 145. 

The board was expected to make itself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with whatever conoomed the colonies. 

PreecoU, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 9. 

B. interrog. What? as, whatever shall I do? 
[Vulgar, but common in recent British collo- 
quiaftise.] 


There was a lad was born in Kyle, 

But whatna day o’ whatna style. 

I doubt it 's baldly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi' Eobin. 

Bume, There was a Lad. 

whatness (hwot'nes), n. [< what^ 4- -new.] In 
metaph., a quiddity. [Bare.] 

what-not (hwot'not), n. [< what not (see whaf^ ) ; 
the stand being so called as used to nold shells, 
photographs, bric-a-brac, ^^and whatnot*^: see 
under whai^.'\ 1. A stand or set of shelves on 
which to keep or display small articles of cu- 
riosity or ornament, as well as books, papers, 
etc. ; an ^tag^re. 

What cheerfulness those works of art will give to the 
little parlors up in tho oountiy, when they are set up with 
other shells on the what-not in the comer ! 

C. 1). Warner, Their Fllgrimage, p. 61. 

2. Anything; no matter what; what you please. 
See what noty under what^y A. [Colioq.J 

I profess to be an Impartial chronicler of poor Phil’s 
fortuneiL misfortunes, fnendships, and what-note. 

Thackeray, Philip, ix. 

whatreck (hwot'rek), adv. [Short for what 
reck If ‘ what care I Nevertheless. [Scotch.] 

I wot he was na slaw, man ; . . . 

But yet, whaUreck, ho, at Quebec, 
Montgomery-llko did fa’jnan. 

Bums, The American War. 

whatsot (hwot'so), a. and prow. [< ME. whaU 
HOy whatHway whatsCy hwatecy auat so, what so, < 
what^ 4- «oi. Cf. whoso.'] 1. a. Of whatever 
character, kind, or sort; no matter what (per- 
son or thing) : an indefinite relative use. 

What man so vs metes may vs sone knowe. 

WUliam qf Paleme (E. B. T. S.X 1. 8666. 

n. pron. No matter what or who ; whatso- 
ever; whosoever. 

But it were any persone obstlnat, 

Wkatsi) he were, of heigh or lowe estat, 

Him wolde ho snlbbun sharply for tlie nones. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 622. 
*' 111 exitu Israel do ^gypto t ” 

Thus sang they all together in one voice, 

With whateo in tliat Fsalm is after written. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Purgatorio, ii. 
Sometimes written as two separate words. 

Quyt is she 

From yow this yor, what after so befalle. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 664. 

whatsoe’er (hwot-so-ar' ), pron. A contracted 
form of whatsoever. ‘ 

whatsoever (hwot-so-ov7^r), n. and pron. [< 
ME. whatsoever ; < wliai^ 4- so^ 4* ever. Cf. whaU 
so and whatsomever.l I, a. Of whatever na- 
ture, kind, or sort; whatever: an intensive form 
of whatever, still separable and used as a cor- 
relative phrase. 

I have learned in whatsoever state 1 am therewith to be 
content, PhU. iv. 11. 

Goodness guide thy actions whatsoever/ 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, ill. 8. 

The Meridians, which are Circles passing ouer our head% 
in what part of the World eoeuer we be. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

Marauding thieves, to he destroyed by whaitoever method 
possible. The Academy, March 28, 1891, p. 298. 

n. pron. Wliat thing or things soever j no 
matter what thing or things ; whatever or who- 
ever. 

I will knowe tho soth [truth], whaUeo-euer it ooste. 

Merlin (E.KT.B.), i. 87. 

Youth, whatsoever thou art, thou art but a scurvy fellow. 

Shak., T. N., iil 4. 163. 
For, ’tis not Courage {whatsoe'r men say). 

But Cowardise, to make ones Self away. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, IL, The Trophies. 

wkatsojnt, -g. and pron. Same as whatsam^ 
ever. 



wliat«oiti6T«r 

Whatsomever (hwot^Bum-ev^dr), a. and pron, 
[< ME. whatsunmer^ whatsomever (confused 
with whatsoever)] < what^ + som (< Dan. som^ 
as so) + ever. Cf. howsomever^'} Whatsoever. 
[Now vulgar.] 

Whatsoimver woo tbev fele, 

Tlioy wol not ployne, but cotioele. 

Jitm. qfthe Jiotfi, 1. 5041. 

' Doughtir, loke that iliou be waare, whatBumeuere thee 
bitide, 

Make not thin husbondo poore with apendlnge ne with 
pride. BabeeM Book (£. £. T. S.), p. 45. 

Whatten, a. Bee whaten. 

Whattie (hwot'i), n. Same as whisky, 
whanlt, n. Bee wall^. 

Whaup (hwAp), n. [Sc. also whaapy qulKiupy 
quitaq)y awp; said to bo so called from its 
cry.] A curlew. [Scotch.] - Great whaup, the 
curlew, Numenitu evrqwUa. Also called gtipck-whaup.— 
Little Whaup, May whaup, the whhnbrel, Nummivs 
phsBopm: so called from Its relative size and the time of 
its appearance. Also called tan^-whaup. 

Whave (hwav), v. t.; pret. and pp. whaved, ppr. 
whaving. [Prob. a dial. var. of quave.'] 1. To 
turn (pottery) when drying. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To cover, or hang over. [Prov. Eng.] 
whawl, V, i. [A var. of wawly waul.'] To cry as 
a cat i same as tvaul. 

The oats whawled. AnncUn oj PhUa. and Penn., 1. 369. 
Whaylet, «• a corrupt. Mi^ldle English spoiling 
of haiV^y haW^. 

Whay-WOrm (hwa' w^rm), n. [Also whey-worm ; 
perhaps a dial, reduction of whealworm,] 1. A 
pimple, rorr, (Vaven Gloss., ii. 252. {Haiti- 
well.) — 2. A whim. CompVStQ maggot. 

And BO marched toward London, where the Essex men, 
havlngo wyldc whay-wonnes in their heddes, Joined them 
with him. BcUl, Edward IV., f. 83. (HaUiwtill.) 

Who^ (hwe), prov. A fonn of who. Halliwell. 

(Trov. Eng.J 

wlhte2t. w. Bee wie. 

wheadlet, V. Au obsolete spelling of wheedle. 
wheaD (hwel), v. [< ME. whoely whelOy whelle, 
a pimrde, wheal (of. dim. whelky a little wheal), 

< As. ^hweky wheal (Somner) ; origin and status 
uncertain ; cf. AS. hwelan {^hwUav f ), wither, 
pine away; cf. W. chwilery a maggot, wheal, 
pimple.] 1. A pimple; a pustule. 

He must drie his face very well, for feare of whealM and 
wrinkles. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 104. 

All whnaleH and Itching pimples which are readie to 
breaku forth. HMand, tr. of Pliny, xxil. 26. 

Specillcally — 2. An elevation of the skin, of 
varying size, usually elongated in form, caused 
by a stroke, as of a rod or whip, or constituting 
an eruption, as that of urticaria. See urticaria. 
wheaD (hwel), V. [< ME. whelen : see wheal^y w.] 
I. trans. To produce a wheal upon. 

His eyes were bloodshot, his cheeks wlualed and puffed. 

8. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 

n. intrans. To suppurate; form a sore or 
pustule. 

Now ffins the leprous cores of ulcered sins 
Wheme to a heaae. Marston, Ant. and MeL, II., v. 1. 

Wheal2 (hwel), n. [Also huely wheely whely wheyl; 

< Corn, hwely a work, a mine ; cf. W, chivy ly a 
turn, course, wliile, chwyloj turn, revolve, run a 
course, bustle, chwel, a course, turn.] A mine. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

wheal-worm (hwerwCrm), w. [< wheal^ + 
worm.] 1. The itch-mite, — 2. 
The acarino Lvptuv autumvalisy or some similar 
harvest-bug 1 so named from the wheals or pim- 
ples produced by its bite. See cut under har- 
vest-mite. 

Wheaeer (hwe'z6r), n. [Said to be connecti^d 
Witli weasel.] The red-breasted merganser, 
Mergus serrator. [Local, New Eiig.] 
wheat (hwet), n. [< ME. whetCy wetcy whmtCy 
hwetCy huetCy quet^ ( AS. hwietc = OS. hweti = 
MD. weitCy I), weit = MLG. weteriy weitevy LG. 
wetmt = OHG. tmrd, MHG. weitsCy G. wcizefiy 
also OHG. wei;:iy MHG. weiJ^Cy Q. dial, weissen = 
Icel. hreiti = Sw. ht'ete ss Dan, hvede = Goth. 
hwaitcis, wheat j cf. Lith. kwetys, Lett, kweeschiy 
wheat (prob.< IVit.); lit. ‘that which is white’ 
(with ref. to the color of the grain or the meal), 

< AB. hu'it. etc., white: see A cereal 

grain, the product of species of Triticumy chiefly 
of T. sativum ( T. rulgare). The origin of the plant 
is not clearly known, but it is thought by many to.be 
derived fi'om a grass, ovata, of the Mediterranean 

region, now classed as a species of TriHeum. The wheat- 

f dant is a grass closely related to barley and rye. hav- 
ng a dense four-sidetl spike, and grains longitudinally 
furrowed on one side, turgid on the other. lu some 
varieties the palets bear awns, in others not, the varie- 
ties being respectively called bearded and beardieu or 
bald. Some are planted in the spring — spring or summer 
wheat— others In the fall, maturing the next leaaon— 
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winter wheat The prodnot of the latter wat formerly 
preferred, but with reoeut methods of manufacture spring 



Brush 


J^auxap 



Teamen 

^Perisperm 


Longitudinal Section of Gram of Wheat, enlarged. 

albuminoids, together with small quantities of the mineral 
substances, potash, soda, etc., required by the animal sys- 


a variety of the race TrWicum, furpidttm.— I 
WliMttfDUokwheat Compare Mrrasf».--|M 2 k||l 8 
wlMal See om-grainedwhsalty above.- 



wheatt, Indian corn, vaguely i 
Turkey (compare turkey). 

Indian wheaL 


^ to oome from 

led Guinea wheat and 


Wheat iTrUieum saiOmm). 


I, the complete plant of the variety msttvum; a, the spike of the 
same ; 3. the spike of the variety htStrnum; 4, a grain germinating. 
a. part of the rnchis; b. the floret of the mstmum ; c, the flow- 

er, showing two lodicules, the sUinens, and the .stigmas. 

wheat la equally valued. The varieties are further classi- 
fled as MohxU and red or ambtr, referring to the color of 
the grain ; among winter wheats, at least the white are 
more esteemed. The grain is highly nutritious, contain- 
ing some 67 per cent, of carbohydrates, 13 per cent of 


There grows in several parts of Africa, Asia, and Amer- 
ica a kind of com called Mays, and such as we commonly 
name Turkey wheat. They make bread of it which is hard 
of digestion, heavy in the stomach, and does not agree 
with any but such as are of a robust and hail constitution. 

L. hemery, Treatise on Foods (1704), p. 71. iDaviee.) 

We saw a great many flelds of Indian corn, which grows 
to the height of six or seven feet. It is made into flour 
for the use of the common people, and goes by the name 
of Turkey wheal. SmoUett, Travels, viit 

Wbeat-apllid or -apbis, a wheat plant-louse (see below). 
—Wheat bulb-fly, Hylemyia arctiea, a European fly of 
the family AnlhomyUasey whose Isrva infests the stems 
of wheat.— Wheat bulb-WOXm. the larva of an oscinfd 
fly, Meromyza americanoy which affects the stems of 
wheat in the United States and Can- 
ada, stunting the ears, and prema- 
turely ripening the kernels. — Wbeat- 
OUtWOrm, the larva of an American 
noctuid moth, Laphygma fruyiperda. 

Also called graee-umnn and faU army- 
worm. See Laphygma. C. V. Riley. 

— Wbeat-dampenlng maohiue. a 
machine for washing grain to free it 
from smut and dirt, and afterward dry- 
ing It E. H. Wheat eel- 

worm, a nematode worm of the fam- 
ily AnguCUxdidst, TyUnehus trili ‘ 
whk* 



Wheat Uiilb-worin 
{Meromyga amert- 
mna). 

a, wheat stalk, 
showing larva at 
work ; b. larva ; i , 
pupa. (LiticK show 
natural sizes.) 


tern, with only 14 per cent, of water. For use it is chiefly 
converted Into flour ; the finest but not the roost nutri- 
tious flour is nearest pure starch. The richer elements 
lie nearest the skin, and these are secured in *' Graham " 
flour, which properly includes thevrhole grain, and by 
recent milling processes which appropriate all but the 
cuticle. Wheat was formerly made in England into a 
dish called frumenty or furmsntu, by boiling It entire in 
milk, and seasoning. It is now largely used in America 
in the form of cracked, crushed, or rolled wheat, or wheat- 
grits. Wheat has been known from antiquity, being 
mentioned in Scripture ; it is traceable to ancient Egypt, 
and is recorded as introduced into China about 2700 ». c. 
It now furnishes the principal breadstuff among all civ- 
ilized nations. It is adaptable to various conditions and 
widely grown in temperato i*eRion8; it is not excluded 
bicoid winters, but requires a mean summer temperature 


ng the principal countries 
the UniM Smte 


not less than 67^. Amoni 
which produce a surplus are the Unlled SCates, Canada. 
Kussia, Hungary, India, Australia, Egypt, Bumania, and 
Turkey. The varieties are very numerous, and there are 
several more or less strongly marked races^ one of which 
is spelt 

The asse of the melle, thet ase blethellche berth here 
[as blithely beareth barley | ase huete. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (B. B. T. S.X p. 141. 


Iiich causes the disease known as 
ear-eockle, purples, or false ergot in 
wheat in Europe. It produces round 
dork-colored distortoa growths in the 
ear of wheat Also called inAeaf-ieorm. 

—Wheat gall-fly, the adult of the 
wheat Joint- worm. Bee Isosoum, 1, 
joint-worm, 2, and cut under wheat- 
Wbeat-bead army-worm, the 
larva of an American noctuid moth, 

Leucania alliUinea. See Leueania. 

— Wheat plant-louse, one of sev- 
eral aphids, or Aphididse, which in- 
fest wheat aa Stphonophora aven^ 
and Toxoptera fframinium.—WhtBt 
straw-worm, the wheat Joint-worm. 

^0 joint-worm, 2.— Wheat WblBky. 

See — Wheat-wlreworm. 

See wireworm . — White Wheat. See 
def.— Winter Wheat. Seodef. (See 
also mummy-whealy not-wheat.) 

wheat-bird (hwet'b^rd), n. The chaffinch or 
wheatsel-bird. [Local, British.] 

wheat-brush (hwet 'brush), n. In millitig, a 
grain-scourinc machine. It consists essentially of 
two brushes in the form of disks placed close together in 
a hopper, one brush remaining stationary, and the other 
revolving rapidly as the grain is delivered between them. 
The grain is carried to the periphery of the brushes by cen- 
trifugal force, and falls Into a chamber beneath, whence 
the dust is removed by a suction-blast. E. U. Knight. 

Wheat-bu^ (hwet' bug), n. Either one of two 
bugs, Mins tritiei and A/, dolahratus, found com- 
monly on wheat in England. CurUs, Farm In- 
sects. 

wheat-cater]3illar (hwet'kat^6r-pii-ar), n. A 
small caterpillar which eats the kernels of 
wheat in Uie field : supposed to be Asopia cos- 
talis. T. W. Harris. 

wheat-chafer (hwet'cha^f6r), n. A beetle, Ani- 
soplm austriacoy which does great damage to 
European wheat-fields, particularly those of 
Kussia. 

wheat-cracker (hwet'krak^6r), n. A mill for 
cracking wheat to make grits. 

wheat-mrill (hwet'dril), w. See drilliy 3. 

wheat-duck (hwet'duk), n. The American 
widgeon, Mareca amerimnay found in large 
flocks in wheat-fields. G. Trumbully 1888. 
[Oregon.] 

meat-ear (hwet'er), n. [< wheat 4- ear^.] An 
ear of wh(?at. 


We maun gar wheat-fLonr serve us for a blink ; . . . it '■ 
no that ill food, though far frae being sae hearty or kindly 
to a Scotchman's stamach as the oumey aitmeal is. 

Seatt, Old Mortality, xx. 
Amber wheat. See def.— Arras wheat See Emmet 
wheat, below.— Ohlna wheat *• oprtng wheat grown in 
the United States said to have been derived from a grain 
found in a tea-cnest.— dobk yriieat e variety of the 
race known as TriHeum furyidum.— Oow-Vriieat a plant 
of the genus Mdampyrum, particularly M. arvenee, with 
beautifully variq^atim flowers in a long spike. The Ameri- 
can cow- wheat is Jf. Americanum, an inconspicuous plant. 
- Dinkel Wheat, •ixdt.—Emmer Wheat 6ie race called 
Tn'tieum dieoeeum, including the Arras wheat of Abys- 
sinia. Its varieties flourtoh in poor soil, are remarica- 
bly exempt from diseases and make excellent ataroh.— 
Guinea wheat t. See Turkey wheat, below.— Indian 
Wheat (at) A former name in England for Indian com, 
Zea Mays. See cut under #ea. (6) Fagopyrum Talavi- 
eum, which is cultivated to some extent in the United 
States, particularly lu the northwest — Oil Of Wheat See 

00 .— 0ne<4rained or Mngle-gralned wheat ^ ^beat 

with one seed to each splkmet— TVifioum tnonoeooetim— 
whichim{>6aratobeatrue8peoiea. Also called Peter*# 

0eni.—BM Wheat See def.— Btret or Hwet Wheat 


Gold flashed out from the wheat-ear brown. 

And flame from the poppy’s leaf. Elim Cook. 

Wheat-ear stitch, in embroidery, a fancy stitch ; a va- 
riety of chain-stitch by which is produced a pattern solhe- 
what resembling an ear of grain with stiff beard, 
wheatear (hwet'er), n. [A corruption, simu- 
lating wheat + ear2 (also used in the form white- 
eary with the first element unaltered), of white- 
arse y or rather of its earlier form ^ whiter se (taken 
as a plural, whence the supposed singular 
ear) ; so called from its white rump, < white^ + 
arse. The name is eqniv. to whitetail, formerly 
whittaily and the F. name cul hlanc.] A chat of 
the genus SaxtoolUy Saxicola cenanthey the stone- 
chat, fallow-finch, or whitetail, an oscine pas- 
serine bird abundant in Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, and found sparingly in North America. 
The wheatear is 6f inches long, and 12^ in extent; it va- 
ries much in plumage with sex, age, and season. The 
adult male in summer has the upper parts French aWy 
with oontpicuons white rump and white base of the Dtack 
tafl ; the under parts are some shade of buff, often whltteh ; 







'Wheatear {Saxtcola eenanrhe), ailuU male. 

brown. The female Ib brownish, darkest on the upper 
parts, with wings and tail like those of the male ; the 
young resemble the female, but are spotty. The nest is 
made on the ground ; the eggs are four to seven, green- 
ish-blue, usually spotless, sometimes faintly speckled. 
The wheatear shares with both the British species of Pra- 
timola the name ttt.(mechat, which is more appropriate to 
this bird than to either of the bushchats ; it is more fully 
specified as whife-rumped slmiechat^ and also called white- 
rumpy whitetaUf etOTte^latter ffrom its Gaelic name daeha- 
ran, which survives in Scotland and in books), fallow- 
finch, and by other local names. 

What cook of any roirit would lose her time in picking 
larks, wheai-cars, ana other small birds? 

Swift, Directions to Servants (Cook). 

.Although the wheatear'e colors are somewhat chaste, 
still their bold contrast, and the manner in which they 
are distributed, make the bird a veiy pretty one. 

Seebohm, Hist. Brit. Birds, I. 302. 

wheat-eel (h wet 'el), n. [Appar. < wheat + eel, 
but perhaps a dial, form of ^wheat-etnl, < wheat 
+ mU.] Ear-coekle or purples, a disease of 
wheat ca.used by the eel-worm, lyienchus tritici. 
wheaten (hwe'tn)j, a. [< ME. wheten, hucteHf 
hwmten, < AS. hwwten (= MD. weiten, D. weite- 
(tneel) == G. iveyaenihrod)), < hwmtc, wheat, + 
•on, E. Of, pertaining to, or made from 

wheat: as, wheaten straw, specifically— (a) Made 
of the stalks, straw, or husks of wheat. 

There wajted Summer naked starkc, all sane a wheaten 
hat. Odding, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 

Peace should still her wheaten garland wear. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 41. 
(b) Made of the grain or flour of wheat. 

More hi uynt smak [she finds more relish] in ane zoure 
epple thanne in ane huetene Ihoiie [loaf]. 

AyenbUe of Jnwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 82. 

Of wheaten flour shalt thou make them (cakes and 
wafers]. Ex. xxix. 2. 

His diet was of wheaten bread. 

Cowper, Epitaph on a Hare. 

Wheat-fleld (hwet'feld), n. A field of wheat, 
wheat-fly (hwet'fli), w. l. Anyone of several 
flies of the family Omnidw, common upon 
wheat in Europe and North America, as Onn- 
nis frit, tsemopna, and (\ lineata . — 2. 

The Hessian ny. — 3. The whoat-midge. — 4. 
Improperly, a wheat plant-louse in the winged 
form, (/ompare greenfly, 2. — 6. The wheat gall- 



fly, a variety of Jsoftonm hordei, whose larva is 
the wheat joint- worm. Bee Joint-worniy 2. 
wheat-graaer (hwet'gra^d^r), ». In milling y a 
machine for cleaning, separating, and grading 
wheat accord!^ to the size ana shape of the 
grains; a grain- or wheat-separator. E. //. 
Knight, 

wheat-grass (hwet'gras), n. The couch- or 
quitch-ffrass, Agropyrum repms; also, any wild 
grass of the genus Agropyrmi or TriUcum, 
Wheatland (nwet'land), n. Land sown with 
wheat. 
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Beyond the whMUkmdt in the northern ptnee. 

A, Lampman, The Academy, Kov. 28, 1880, p. 886. 

wheat-maggot (hwet'mag’^qt), n. The larva of 
any one of the dipterous insects affecting the 
wheat-plant. 

wheat-midge (hwet'mij), n, 1. A dipterous 
insect of the family Cecidomyiidmy Diploais tri- 
tidy which lays its e^gs in the flowers of wheat- 
heads, and whose minute reddish larvao devour 
the kernels, it is originally a European Insect, but 
hu been Imported Into the United States and Canada. 
The larva is known in England as the red maggot 
2. A dmterous insect, Lasioptera ohfuacata, 
Encyc, Diet, 

wheat-mildew (hwet'miFdu), n. A name ap- 
plied in England to the common rust {Pncci- 
nia graminiH)y found on various grasses, and 
especially on wheat and oats. In the United 
States it is applied to Erympke, graminiSy a true 
powdery mildew. 

wheat-mte (hwet 'mit), n . Sam o as flour-mi te. 
wheat-moth (hwet'mbth), n. One of several 
small moths whose larvro devour stored wheat, 
as the Angoumois grain-moth ((hleehia cerea- 
?eWa),the Indian-meal motli {Ephestia interpunc- 
tella)y the Mediterranean flour-moth {Ephestia 
Tcuhnielld)y or the wolf-moth {Tinea granella), 
wheat-pert (hwet'pest), n. A dipterous insect, 
the frit-fly, Osciniit vastator, 
wheat-riadle (hwet ' rid ^1), n. A grain- or 
wheat-separator. 

wheat-rust (hwet'rust), n. Same as red rust 
and black rust (see both, under rust). 
wheat-scourer (hwet'skour^^r), n. In milling y 
a cleaning-machine which receives the grain as 
passed from the smutter, and removes any hairs 
or loose parts of the outer bran. O»o form con- 
sists of a still brush with a grooved burrstune revolving 
against It below, the wheat passing between the two. K 
II. Knight. 

wheatsel-bird (hwet'sl-b6rd), n. The chaf- 
finch, Fringilla ceedehs : so called from its con- 
gregating ill autumn about the time of sowing 
wheat. JT. Gurney, See cut under chalfiyieh, 
[Norfolk, Eng.] * 

wheat-separator (hwet'sep^a-ra-tor), n. An 
apparatus for freeing wheat from nnistard-soed, 
cockle, grass-seed, etc. The grain Is made to pass 
over a series of inclined plates piorcud with holes which 
allow the passage of the smaller seeds but retain the wheat. 
E. II. Knight. 

Wheatstone bridge. See resistance, 2. 
wheat-thief (hwdt'thef), n. The com grotn- 
well or bastard alkanet, Lithospermum arvense, 
a grain-field weed of Euroi>e and parts of Asia, 
introduced in North America, 
wheat-thrips (hwet'thrips), n. Any one of 
several species of thrips found abundantly ui)on 
wheat, and commonly supposed to injure the 
wlniatlands, as Thrips cerealium of Europe, and 
Limothrips tritici and L, gramincse of the United 
States. 

whea^weevil (hwet'we^vl). «. 1, Tlie grain- 

weevil. — 2. The rice-weevil. Bee also Cnlan- 
dra, 2, and weevil, 

wheat-worm (hwet'w6rra), n. Same as xcheat 
eel-worm (which see, under wheat). 
wheazet, V. i. An old spelling of wheeze. 
whedert, pron. An old spelling of whether^. 
wheedle (hwe'dl), r. ; pret. and pp. wheedled, 
ppr . wheedling, [Formerly wheadle ; perhaips for 
^weedky < 0. wedeln, wag the tail, fan (hence 
fawn, flatter?), < wedel, a fan, tail, brush, MHG. 
wedel {wadel), OHG. wedil{xvadal)y fan, winuow- 
ing-fan, lit. instrument for blowing; with forma- 
tive -del (-thlo-)y < OHG. wehan, MllG. G. wehen, 
blow; see wind'K Similar uses occur with Dan. 
kgre, wag the tail, also fawn upon one ; with 
leeX.Jlathra, wag the tail, fawn upon; with OF. 
couetmr, wag the tail, etc. It is not clear how 
a G. word of this kind could got into E. ; but 
the German wars of the 17th century brought 
in a number of words, and this may have been 
taken up as a slang term. Some refer wheedle 
ti) W. cnwedlaiy talk, gossip, < chwedl, a fable, 
story, discourse; but the resemblance is super- 
ficial.] I. trans. 1. To entice, especially by 
soft words; gain over by coaxine and flattery; 
cajole; coax; flatter; hence, to hoax ; take in. 

I a4lniire thy Impudence. I cou’d never 
Have had the Face have wheadl'd the poor Knight so. 

Kiherege. She Would if She Comd, i. 1. 

And so go to her, begin thy new employment ; wheedle 
her, Jest with her, and be better acquainted one with an- 
other, Wycherley, Country Wife, ii. 1. 

1 am not the first that he has wheadled with his dissem- 
bling Tongue. • Congreve, Way of the World, v. 1. 

It is (probably) the best Conduct not to bear away Quar- 
tering, till you hare wheedled the Snemy into your Wake. 

IT. MmnluUne, Seaman's Vade*Mecam (ed. 1761X p. 120. 
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3. To gain or proonre by flattery or coaxing. 

I have ... a deed of settlement of the beat part of her 
estate, which I wheedled out of her. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ill. 

n. intram. To flatter ; ooox. 

His business was to pump and wheedle. 

8. Butler, Hudibras, II. iii. 885. 
If that wheadling Villain has wrought upon Foible to 
detect me, I’m ruin d. Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 4. 
Ill a fawning, wheedling tone. C. Kingdey, Hypatia, Iv. 
wheedlet (bwe'dl), n, [< xvheedk, r.] 1. One 
who wheedles ; a cajoling or coaxing person. 

Hip, Methlnks you might believe me without an oath. 
You saw I could aissemble with my father, why should 
you think 1 could not with you ? 

Ger. 8o young a wheedle! 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, Iv. 1. 

2, A piece of cajolery; a flattering or coaxing 
speech ; a hoax. 

Why, hast tliou lost all Sense of Modesty? 

Do'st thou think to pass these gross wheadles on me too? 

Etherege, She Would If She Could, i. 1. 

wheedler (hwSd'l^r), w. [< wheedle + 

One who wheedles. 

wheedlesome (hwe'dl -sum), a. [< xoheedk + 
-some,] Coaxing; cajoling, [liare.] 

Anything more irresistibly wheedleeome I never saw. 

L. M. AleoU, Hospital Sketches, etc., p. 88. 

wheedling (hwed'ling), n, [Verbal n. of wlm- 
dle, r.] The act or art of coaxing, cajoling, or 
deluding by flattery. 

He wrote severall pieces, viz. “The English Rogue," 
“The Art of Wheadling," Arc. Aubrey, Lives (Merlton). 

wheeH (hwel), «. [< ME. wheel, whele, whel, 

wheoly qwel, hwel, hucsel, hwcoly< AB, hwcdl, hwidl, 
eontr. of hwcowol, hxveohl (= MD. wecl, wiel, D. 
xael = LG. wcl = Icel. hjdl sr OSw. hiugl, Sw. 
hjul = Dan. hjul, a wheel) ; 'J\nit. appar. ^hwehu- 
la, ^hwehuldy porlians = Or. kvkao^, awheel, cir- 
cle: see cycM, The led. hxwl, orb, disk, can 
hardly be related.] 1. A circular frame or 
solid disk turning on an axis. Wheels, as ap* 

f illed to vehicles, usually consist of a nave, into which are 
nserted spokes or radii, connecting it with the periphery 
or circular ring. (See mr-wheel (with cut); also outs 
under car-track and felly.) Wheels are most Important 
agents In machinery, being employed In a variety of forms 
and oombinatlons for a great vui’iety of purposes, as for 
transmitting motion, regulating velocity, converting otic 
species of motion into another, reducing friction, equal- 
izing the effect of forces applied in an intermittent or 
irregular manner, etc. 

The cartere over-rydeii with his carte, 

Under the whH fnl lowc he lay adoiin. 

Chaucer, Knight’s ’Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1106. 
Smack went tlu» whip, round went the wheels, 

W(>ro never folks so glad ; 

The stones did rattle underneath, 

As If (lieapside were mod. Crnujier, John Gilpin. 

2. Any instruuiout, apparatus, machine, or 
other object shaptul likti a whed, or the essen- 
tial feature of which is a whod: as, a mill- 
wliecly a spiuniiig-?p/<(c/, or a potters’ wheel. 

Then 1 went down to the potter’s house, and, behold, 
lie wrought a work on the wheels. Jer. xviil. S, 

I'hUH, in lower life, whilst the wheel, the needle, Arc., 
iinploy her, the plough of some trade perhaps demanda 
tiic muscles and narainess of liim. 

W. Wollaston, Religion of Nature, viil. 1. 
rurn, turn, iny wheel ! This oiirtheri Jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar. 

Lo^tgjellow, Keramos. 
The meal-sacks on tlm whiten’d fl(K>r, 

The dark round of the dripping tvheel. 

Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 
(a) Naut.. a circular frame with hundhis projecting from 
the periphery, and an axle on wliich are wound the ropes 
or chains which connect with the rudder for steering a 
ship; a steering-wheel. Where a ship is steered by 
steam, in place of an ordinary wheel a small wheel is used, 
by tuniing which steam Is admitted to the engines whjoh 
turn the barrel on which the wiieel-rope is wound, (b) 
A 11 i nstrument of torture. See to break on the wheel, under 
break. 

The lifted axe, tho nvonizing wheel, 

Luke’s Iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel. 

Uoldsmilh, I'raveller, 1, 4H6. 

(c) A firework ot a circular shape which revolves on an 
axis, while burning by the reaction of the escaping gases. 
fUseoatharuie-wheel.:i,nn(lpinwheel,8. (d)pl. Figuratively, 
a carriage ; a chariot. (I’ootica].] 

How now, nohle Pompey ! What, at tho wheels of Ccesar? 
art thou led in triumph? Shak., M. fur M., iii. 2. 47. 
I eurtli in eurtli forget these empty eourts, 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 

Tennyson, Tithonus. 
(e) One of the attributes of Fortune, tho emblem of muta- 
bility. 

Huariiie the liieuedi of hap (lady of fortune] heth hh'O 
huejel y-went (turned) to the manne, 

Ayenbite of Jnwyt (E. B. T. 8.X p. 24. 
Now y am vndre Fortunes wltele. 

My frendis forsaken me EuerycluKm. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc.(E. E. T. S.), p. 78. 
The next turn of the wheel gave the victory to Ed- 
ward IV. J. Oairdner, Kicbara III., L 
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CO A bio)rol« or t trloyole. [Oblloq.] 

A pluckr long man with a fifty-ilx inch irM, who 
crowned hit effort with the dlfhoalt performance of bring- 
ing hie machine to a stand-etUl before diamonnting, and 
holding it go for several minutea The Cenhuryt XJ A. 4M. 

(g) In MoiH. : (1) The characteristic organ of a whed-ani- 
malcule ; the trochal disk of a rotifer ; a wheel-organ 
(which ee^ See cuts under Rotifer^ Retifern, and ero- 
ehal, (2) Mme discoid or wheel-shapM calcareous or sill- 
cions concretion, as of an echinoderm or a sponge ; a wheel- 
spicule. 

8. A circular course or motion: a whirling 
round; a revolution; rotation; also, a wheel- 
ing, turning, or bending. 

The leed, withouten faile, 

Is, lo, the metal of Satume, 

That hatli a ful large when to turne. 

* ChaueeTt House of Fame, 1. 1460. 

Satan, bowing low, . . . 

Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel. 

MUton, V. L., Hi. 741. 

4. A motive power; in the plural, machinery; 
hence, a principle of life or motion. 

The whet^ of weary life at last stood still. 

Dryden and Lee, (Kdipus, Iv. 1. 

That power who bids the ocean ebb and flow, . . . 

Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 

And gives the eternal wheele to know their rounds. 

Pope, Moral Essays, Hi. 108. 

When . . . the heart is sick. 

And all the wheels of Being slow. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, 1. 

6f. The burden of a song; a refrain: per- 
haps in allusion to its regular recurrence. 
Steevem, 

Oph. [Sings.] You must sing a-down a-down, 

An you call him a-down-a. 

0, how the wheel becomes it ! 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 6. 172. 

6. A factory for grinding cutlery. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

This branch of trade [cutlery grinding] is, in Sheffield, 
conducted in distinct establishments called wheels. 

Enoye. Brit, VI. 784. 

7. A dollar. Tttfia, [Thieves^ jargon.] — 8. In 
embroidery and fancy needlework^ nn opening, 
not necessarily circular, filled with radiating 
bars or brides of thread, it is acommon form of deco- 
ration for collars and similar washable garments. Some- 
times the radiating lines are interspersed with loops, fes- 
toons, and the like, or are of different lengths, so that a 
part of the opening will he tilled with more bands than 
another part, producing diversity of pattern. 

9. Bee ward*<i, 11— Adhesion of ^eels to ralle. 

See a<fA«sum.-~ASrohydrodynamio wheel. See ahro- 
hydrodynamic.^ BMtKrd wheel See bastard.-- K b 
l^eeL Bsixuesjilarge wheel. &eespinnina-wheel.—KlULk 
Wheel, a wheel having no teeth.— Oardiao Wheel. See 
eorcHoo.— Oenter-dlscharge Wheel,a turbine in which 
the water enters from iiie chute to the periphery of the 
buckets, passes inward, and Is discharged at the center, 
about the axis.— OhUled wheel See cAtifi.— Eooentrlo 
Wheel. See eooeritrCc.— Elliptical Wheel. Same as ef- 
lipUeal gearing (which sec, under Engaged 

media. See Bployololdal wheel, see mi- 

euoMdal (with cut).— Fifth wheeL {a) In mech. See 
Bfth. (b) Figuratively, something superfluous or useless. 
—FoundUng-Wheel, a cylindrical box revolving on an 
upright axis, placed in an aperture in the door or wall of 
a foundling-asylum. It enables any person to confldo an 
infant to toe care of the asylum without being seen. 

The ruota or foundling-wheel still exists in 1222 of the 
communes, being’ fre<iuent in the Neapolitan provinces 
and SicUy. Eneyc. Brit., XIII. 449^ note. 

ImPUlaa-Whealt a form of turbine water-wheel driven 
by Che impulse of a Jet — Intermittent, Internal, lapl- 
dAry Whedl. see the adjeottvoB.- Large wheel See 
ipinning-wheel.—'Loxm; wheel, a workmen's name for a 
mndstone driven by a bolt and a band-wheel 5 or 0 feet 
ID diameter, which is turned by a lalmrer stationed be- 
hind the grinder.— Uaniell meei a railroad- wheel in 
which the hub is composed of two wrought- or cast-iron 
rings bolted together. Car- Builder's Diet— Bliddle-ahot 
WhedL in Aytfraul.. a breast-wheel which receives the wa- 
ter at about the mladlo of Its height Sec cu t under breaet- 
tsM.— Mnltlpla Wheal, aformof slosh-wheel.— Multi- 
plying Wheel, a fonn of multiplying gearing ; a geared 
wheel for converting flower movement into more rapid 
movement Compare cut under tanfem-teAeel.— Mntt- 
lated wheel, see mutilated (with outi — Non-olroular 
wheel, a wheel having a perimeter which Is not circular, 
but Is elliptioBl, scroll-shaped, hvperbolar, etc. Two such 
wheels are employed for transmitUng a velocl^ of variable 
ratio between a pair of paralld axes. E. H. Knight— 
Fendan wheel, a water-lifting wheel ; a bucket-wheel 
or norla; an apparatus in which buoketa Jars, or box- 
chambers are arranged in a radial position on a large 
wheel, which by its revolution dips the vessels in the 
water, Alls them, and raises each in turn to empty its load 
on another level. It is used especially for irrigation. Com- 
pare cut under ?ioria.— Pltch-baok Wh6M, a form of 
water-wheel iii which the water, before descending into 
the buckets, is turned at an angle with iU course in Uie 
flume : a kind of breast- wheel in which the water-supply 
,li near the top of the wheel. — Pottfln’ Whflfll. See paUsri 
(with outX— MVart'f Whefll, an acoustical Instrument. 
oonsisUng of a toothed wheel which can be rapidly rotated 
BO as to strike againsta card and produce a tone, the vlbra* 
tlon-number of which can be aocumtely determined from 
the number of the revolutlonsof the wheel. Compare ttren 
(Without).— gaxonwlifeL Seei!P^itW«aAMi.— gkew 
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WHML Sw^i,8.-liiiiUwliiiJL 
— Spim WfaMlfl, in hmmA., afonnof gearingin whiohtlie 
teeth are formed upon the oiroumferenoe of cylinders of 
the required diameter at an angle with their respeoUve 
axes. By this construction the teeth become in fact small 
parts of screws or spirals winding round the cylinders 
(whence the name). Wheels of this kind are often used 
when the two shafts require to pass each other. When 
the shafts are In the same plane bevel-wheels are em- 
ployed.— BpUt wllfleL See pear, under Bun* 
and-plAiiflt wheels. See nmi.— To break a butterfly 
(fly, etc.) Ui^ a (the) wheel, to subject one to a punish- 
ment out ox all proportion to the gravity of the offense 
and the importance of the offender; henoe^ to employ 
great means or exertions for the attainment of trifling 
ends. 

Satire or sens& alaa t can Sporus fed, 

Who breaks a butter Ay upon a wheel t 

Pope, ProL to Satires, 1. 806. 

He was sorry . . . for the excellent people, and deplored 
the necessity of breaking mere houee-JUee on the wheel. 

JHekens, Little Donit, 11. 21. 

To break upon the wheSL See hreoA.— Toothed 
wheels. See toothed.— To put amdee in one's wheel 
See epokei.— To mit one’s shoulder to the wheel see 
sAouWer.— To siaok ovor the wheel See stoeki.— To 
steer a trlok at the wheel See stoeri.— Undershot 
wheel BeeundsTtAoi— Vazjiihle-apeedwheela See 
earioMe.— Waved Wheel in meek., a friction-wheel hav- 
ing a waved or convoluted surface, and imparting a recip- 
rocating motion to an arc or lever pressing against its side. 
E. U. Knight.— W mA and axlS, one of the mechanical 
powers, consisting in its primary form of a cylindrical 
axle on which a wheel, concentric with the axle, is flrmly 
fastened. A rope is usually attached to the wheel ; the 
axle is turned by means of a lever ; and the rope acts 
as in the pulley — that is, also upon the principle of the 
lever.— Wheel barometer, a modlflcatlon of the siphon 
barometer. See Aarometer.— Wheel OOUOblng. SeecoueA- 
t’npi, 6.— Wheel orossbow. a crossbow in wEioh the bow 
is bent by the revolutions of a wheel acting as a windlass. 
See cut under numfiviet.— Wheel-OUttingmaohlne. (a) 
A geaNcntting machine, (b) A device fordividing a circle 
into any number of equal parts. E. H. Xni^Af.— Wheel* 
faelxm maoblne, a machine with adjustable cutters and 
rolls for facing the sides of wheels, making the fellies of 
uniform thickness, and forming a bevel. E. H. Knight. 
-'Wbeei-finiSbing machine, a form of slotting-machine 
for planing off the inner face of locomotive-wheel tires. 
The cutter is carried at the end of a vibrating lever.— 
Wheel of life. See mdlfrope.— Wheel preis, In the man- 
ufacture of locomotives and railway-cars, a powerful 
acrew-presB or hydraulic nross by which wheels are forced 
on to turned bearings or axles with a frictional binding 
stress sufficient to hmd them in place flrmly without keys, 
set-screws, or other holding devices.— Wheels Wlthbi 
Wheels, a complication of circumstances, motives, influ- 
ences, olc. Compare Ezek. i. 10. 

It was notorious that, after this secretary retired, the 
king's affairs went backwards: wheele within wheele took 
place. Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 66. 

Wheel tax. See tax.— wire wheel a brush-wheel made 
of wire Instead of bristles, used for cleaning and scratch- 
ing metals preparatory to gilding or silvering. E. B. 
Knight. (See also breast-wheel, bull-wheel, oatharine-wheel, 
cog-wheel, crown-wheel, dial-wheel, flange-wheel, meaeur- 
ing-whed, pinwheel.) 

wheeU (hwel), V. K ME. ^whelen^ whielen^ 
hweoleri; < wheeV-, nj L trans, 1. To cause 
to turn, or to move in a circle ; make to rotate^ 
revolve, or change direction. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 

Suddenly the fl^ng Jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

ScoU, UotL. M., U. 8. 

The sun gradually wheded his broad disk down into the 
west Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 438. 

The Sun flies forward to his brother Bun ; 

The dark Earth follows wheel'd in her ellipse ; 

And human tilings returning on themselves 

Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

Tennyeon, Golden Year. 

To taAe«{ the wild scrub cattle at the yard 
With a running fire of stockwhips and a fiery run of hoof a 
Contemporary Rev., LII. 405. 

2. To convey on wheels or in a vehicle mounted 
on wheels. 

You shall clap her into a post-chaise, . . . wheel her 
down to Scotland. Colman, Jealous Wife, i. 

** Wheel me a little farther,” said her ladyship. "They 
will follow.” I obeyed her again, and wheelea her away 
from the house with extreme slowness. 

D. Chrietie Murray, Weaker Vessel, xxxvliL 

8. To make or perform in a circle; give a 
circular directiou or form to. 

Now heaven in all her glo» shone, and roll'd 

Her motions, as the great first Mover's hand 

First wheel'd their course. Milton, P. L., vH. 601. 

The sflvered kite 

In many a whistllngoircle wheele her flight. 

Wordeworth, An Evening Walk. 

4. To provide with a wheel or wheels : as, to 
wheel a cart. Imp. Diet. — 5. To cause to move 
on or as on wheels ; rotate ; cause to turn : as, 
to wheel a rank of soldiers. 

Let fall the curtains, ilaiel the sofa round. 

Oowper, Task, tv. 87. 

6t. To turn on a wheel. 

Fortune on lofte 

And under eft gan hem to whielon bothe. 

Ch smoor, Troflua, 1 isa 
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7. In tamUnff, to subudt to the aoUon of Spin- 
wheel. See pinwheely 2. 

The kkins next go Into the Etudiaid wheel vet ... end 
are wheeled. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 880, 

8. To shape by means of the wheel, as in pot* 
tery. See potterif wheel (under potteri), and 
throwiy V. t,f 2.-* 9. To break upon the wheel 
See break. 

n. intrana. 1. To turn on or as on an axis 
or about a center; rotate; revolve. 

His Glo^ found 
Thou first Mobile, 

Which mak'st all wheel 
In circle round. Howell, Letters, L v. 11. 
The moon . . . not once wAesfiiig upon her own center. 

JBemUey. 

8. To change direction of course, ah if moving 
on a pivot or oenter. 

As he to flight his wheeling car addrest. 

The speedy Jav’lin drove from back to breast. 

Pope, Iliad, V. 68. 

Steady 1 steady ! the masses of men 
WhM, and fall in, and wheel again, 

Softly as circles drawn with pen. 

Leigh Hunt, Captain Sword and Captain Pen, 11 

3. To move in a circular or spiral course. 

Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies. 


The poor gold fish eternally wheeling round his crystal 
wsU. J)e Quineey, Secret Societies, ii. 

The swallow wheeled above high up in air. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 16. 

4. To take a circular course ; return upon one’s 
steps; hence, to wander; go out of the straight 
way. 

Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was forced to wheel 
Three or four miles about else had I, sir. 

Half an hour since brought my report 

Sm., Cor., I 6. 19. 

5. To travel smoothly; go at a round pace; 
trundle along; roll forward. 

Thunder mix'd with hail. 

Hall mix’d with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 

MUUm, P. L., xii. 183. 

Through the rough copse wheel thou with hasty stride ; 

I choose to saunter o'er the grassy plain. 

Wordsworth, Biver Diiddon, xxx. 

6. To move on wheels ; specifically, to ride a 
bicycle or tricycle ; travel by means of a bi- 
cycle or tricycle. [Colloq.] 

The sun, gladdened by the sweet air, shone on the fields 
and woods, and the ugly barracks and pretty cottages by 
which we wheded. 

J. andE. R. PenneU, Canterbury Pilgrimage on a 

(Tricycle. 

7. To change or reverse one’s opinion or course 
of action : frequently with about. 

Being able to advance no further, they are in a fair way 
to whed about to the other extreme. South. 

Plato and Aristotle were at a Iosbcl 
A nd wheel'd about again to spell Cnrist-Oosse. 

O. Herbert, The Temple, The Church MUitant. 

wbeel^t, u. An old spelling of wheaU, 

Wbeel^, n. Bee wheats. . 

Wbeel^ (hwel), n. An erroneous dialectal form 
of weel^. 

wbeelage (hwS'laj), «. [< loheeU + -age.'] A 
duty or toll paid for carts, etc., passing over 
certain ground. 

wheel-animal (hwel'an'i-mal), n. A wheel- 
animalcule. 

wheel-animalcnle (hweran-i-maPkul), n. A 
rotifer. Bee Botifera (with cut), also cuts un- 
der Floscularia, MoUfer, and trochal. 
wheel-band (bwel'band), n. The tire of a 
wheel. 

The chariot tree was drown'd in blood, and th' arches by 
the seat 

Bispurpled from the horses' hoofs, and from the whed- 
bandef beat Chapman, Iliad, xi. 466. 

wheel-barometer (hwerba-rom^e-t^r), n. See 
barometer. 

wheelbarrow (hwsrbar^o), n. [< ME. wheU 
barowe; < wheeD +■ barrow^.] A barrow with 
one wheel or more, on which it runs. The most 
common form has one wheel in front and two legs at the 
rear on which it rests, and two handles bv which a person 
lifts the legs from the ground and carries a part of the 
load, while he pushes forward the vehicle on the wheel 
Express and railroad barrows have two and often three or 
four wheels, only a small part of the load or none of it 
being carried by the person using thebsrrow, or truck, as 
It Is more commonly called. Ikurrows of this class are 
commonly made with the wheels toward the middle and 
handles at each end for convenienoe in using on narrow 
steamboat-landings and station-platforma. 

Garrldla, . . . a wheel-barrow. Ftorio. 

My author aalth he saw some sixteen or twenty earpen- 
ters at woricupon an engine, or oanrlage, for six musketa 
oumageable 1^ one man, and to be crowded before him 
like a irit s e l Sef To ie upon wheeto. . 

Veimi uiMl Timse qfOharkeI.y IL 87. 



wlieel-baae (hwftr bfts), n. in locomotives and 
raileray«oars, the distance between the points 
of contact of the front and back wheels with 
the rail. 

’fhe dlstsnoe between the inpporting wheeli is four 
feet which thus forms the rigid viheel-baw of the truck. 

Jour. Franklin Imt., CXXI. 201. 

wbeel-bearar {hwel'b8r''6r), «. A rotifer or 
wbeel-animaloule. 

The little ufheel-bearer, Rotifer vulgaris. 

Stand. Nat. Hitt., L 202. 

wheel-bird (hwel'bCrd), n. The night-jar or 
goatsucker, Caprimulgiis europseus: so named 
from its chirring cry, likened to the noise of 
a spinning-whem. Also spinner and wheeler. 
Compare like use of reeUr^ 2, and see cuts under 
goatsucker and night^jar. [Local, Scotland.] 
wheel-boat (hwerbdt ), n. a boat with wheels, 
to be used either oil water or upon inclined 
planes or railways. 

wheel-box (hwerboks), n. A box inclosing a 
wheel, either to lessen the noise of its actio:^ 
or for purposes of safety. 
wheel-DUg (hwel'bug), n. A large reduvioid 
bug, Prionidus cristatus, common throughout 



Wheel'bug {Priontdus cristatus). female, natural size. 

the southern United States, having a semicircu- 
lar toothed thoracic crest like a cogged wheel. 
It is predaceous, and deatroys great numbers of injurious 
insects, such as willow-slugs, web- worms, cut- worms, and 
cotton-caterpillars. Also called devil' t-riding-hnrte. 
wheel-carriage, (hwel'kar^aj), n. A carriage 
moved on wheels, as a coach, chaise, gig, rail- 
way-car, wagon, cart, etc. 
wheel-case (hwerkas). n. In pyrotechnics, a case 
made of stout paper, filled with a composition, 
and tied to tho rim of a wheel or other revolv- 
ing*pyrotechnio device, to which it gives a rapid 
movement of rotation while it burns with a 
hnlliant fiame. 

wheel-chain (hwerchau), n. A chain used for 
the same purpose as a wheel-rope, 
wheel-chair (hwerohSr), n. A chair or chair- 
like structure mounted on wheels ; a Bath chair ; 
an invalid’s chair. 

wheel-colter (hwerkol"t6r), n. See colter. 
wheel-cross (hwel'krds), n. A variety of the 
ring-cross, in which a small circle occupies the 
center of tho larger one, the arras of the cross 
radiating from it. The name wJusel-crott has boon 
founded upon a supposed Intentional resemblance to a 
wheel, as of the sun-caniage. Worsaae, Danish Arts, p. 66. 

wheel-cultivator (hwerkuUti-va-tpr), w. In 
ar/r j,, a form of cultivator supported on wheels, 
wheel-cut (hwel'kut), a. Cut, as glass, by the 
ordinary process of glass-cutting, whioli leaves 
a perfectly polished and perfectly transparent 
surface. Car-Buildcr^s Diet. 

Wheel-CUttiug (hwerkut'^'ing), n. The process 
or operation of cutting teeth in tho wheels used 
by watch- and clock-makers and for other me- 
chanical purposes. 

wheel-draft (hwerdr&ft), n. In steam-engin., 
a continuous draft or current of smoko and hot 
air passing around in one direction, as distin- 
guished from a direct, a rerertinq, or a split draft. 
wheeled (hweld), a. [< wheel^ + -ed 2 .] Fur- 
nished with a wheel or wheels, or with any ro- 
tating disk, rosette, or the like, as a spur of the 
modem type. 

The wheel'd seat 
Of fortunate G»sar. 

Shak., A. and C., Iv. 14. 7.5. 

The knights appear to have rejected with particular ob- 
stinacy the innovation of the wheeled spur. 

Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I. p. xxiL 

Wh^l-eugraving (hwgl'en-gra^ving), n. In 
glass-manuf., same as glass-engraving. 
wheeler (hwe'16r), n. [< wheeD + -crl. Hence 
the surname Wheeler, 1. One who wheels. 

Each gang is composed of one moulder, one wheeler, and 
one boy called an off-bearer. 

C. T. Davit, Bricks and Tiles, p. 108. 

2. A maker of wheels; a wheelwright.— 8. A 
wheel-horse, or other animal driven in the place 
of one. 

We taw the vebiele turn over altogether, one of the 
u Mm down with Its rider, and. the leaders kicking. 

^Thaekeray, Philip, xliL 
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4, A worker of wheelwork on sewed muslin. 
Imp, Diet — 5. That wMoh is provided with 
a wheel or wheels: used in oomposition: as, a 
Btem-wheeler ; a side-wheeler. 

The fast eighi-wheelert have the Westinghoose auto- 
matic brake on drivers and tender. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 269. 

6. Same as wheel-bird. [Prov. Eng.]— Near (or 
nigh) wheeler, the hone (or mule) on the left-hand tlae, 
often ridden.— Off wheelttr, the horse (br mule) on the 
right-hand side ; that one which the driver never rides. 
Wheelerite (hwe'16r-it), n. [Named after 
Lieut. G. M. Wlteeler, U. S. A.] A fossil resin 
found in New Mexico. 

wbeel-flre (hwel'fir), n. in chem.y a fire which 
encompasses a crucible without touching it. 
Wbeel-Uing (hwel'fik^sing), «. Bee fixing, 3. 
wheel-guard (hwel'gard), ». l. A circular 
guard for a sword or dagger. Hewitt, Ancient 
Armour, II. 258. — 2. In a vehicle, a hood to 
protect the axle from mud, and prevent mud 
from entering between the axle-box and the 
spindle; a cuttoo-plate, dirt-board, or round- 
robin.— Wheel-guard plate, in a vehicle, and also on 
an artillery-carriage, one of the iron plates hxed on either 
side of the box or the stock to prevent chafing by tho 
wheels in turning ; a rub-iron. E. 11. Knight. See cut 
under gun-carriage. 

wheel-head (hwerhed), n. In seal-engraving, 
the lathe-head of a seal-engravers’ engine, 
wheel-hoe (hwel'ho), ». A form of band-culti- 
vator consisting of a frame mounted on wheels, 
and carrying one or a number of blades serving 
as hoes. 

wheel-horse (h wel'hdrs), n. A horse harnessed 
next to the lore wheel of a vehicle — that is, 
attached to the pole or shafts — as kia four-in- 
hand or a tandem; hence, figuratively, a per- 
son who bears the brunt, or on whom the bur- 
den mostly rests. 

In the next room Poelman and KilianiiR and Baphelen- 
gius plodded like wheel-hortet in dragging obscure texts 
out 01 the muddy roads in which copyists and composi- 
tors had left them. The Century, XXXVI. 246. 

Whenever . . . offloes are to be filled, we desire such 
men as he, and not old political hacks and . . . wheel- 
hortet, should fill them. The Nation, XIII. 267. 

wheel-house (hwerhous), n. Naut., same as 
pilot-house. 

wlieelhouse's operation for stricture. See 

meration. 

wneeling (hwo'ling), n. [Verbal n. of wheel^, 
V.] 1. The act of traveling or uf conveying a 
load on wheels, or in a wheeled vehicle. 

The sleighing is not as good as it was, and the state of 
the streets admits wheeling. Upper Ten Th rueand, ii. 

2. Specifically, tho art or practice of riding on 
a bicycle or a tricycle. [(Jolloq.] 

Wheeling bridge case. See case^. 
wheel-jack (hwel'jak), n, 1. A lifting-jack 
having a projection to catch under tho tire of a 
wheel. — 2. An apparatus of which the lifting- 
bar is a cogged rack, worked by a pinion and 
hand-crank. 

wheel-jointer (hwel'join^tfer), n. A machine 
for trimming joints of staves, heading, etc. E. 
H. Knight. 

wheel-lathe (hweriaTii), n. A power-lathe for 
turning railway-wheels and similar large work. 
-Double wheel-lathe, a wheel-lathe so made that It can 
work upon a pair of wheels without removing them from 
the axle. 


wlisel^wiiidow 

wheel-lock (hwgriok), n. l. A lock for firing 
a gun by means of the friction of a small sted , 
wheel against a piece of sulphuret of iron (py- 
rites). The wheel was tamed by a spring, which was re* 
leased by a trigger, or trioker, and wound up again by 
means of a spanner. See out in preceding column, ana 
cut under primer. 

2. A combination-lock or letter-lock.— 8. A 
form of brake ; a wagon-lock, 
wheelman (hwel'man), n. ; pi. wheelmen (-men). 
1. The man at the wheel of a vessel; a steers- 
man. — 2. One who uses a bicycle, tricycle, or 
similar conveyance. [Recent.] 

In the parlors the costumes of tho wheelmen seemed not 
so much out of place. The Century, XIX. 4ML 

Wheel-dre (hweror), n. A variety of boumo- 
nite in compound crystals resembling a cog- 
wheel. 

wheel-organ (hwel'fir^gan), n. The charac- 
jjeristic organ of the wheel-animalcules or roti- 
fers, formed by the anterior part of the body; 
so called from the movement of its cilia, it 
represents the persistence, in the adult, of a primitive 
circlet of cilia of embryonic worms, etc. (See telotroeha. 
troehotphere, and outs under ifohC/ier, Eotifera, trochal, and 
veliger. 

wheel-pit (hwerpit), n. l. A pit inclosed by 
the piers which support a large fly-wheel or 
driving-wheel, afioraing the requisite space 
for the motion of the wheel. — 2. A whirlpool. 
UalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
wheel-plate (hwerpllt), n. in a plate car- 
wheel, the wen, or the part uniting the rim and 
the hub. 

wheel-plow (hwePplou), n. Bee plow. 
wheel-race (hwePras), n. The part of a race 
in which a water-wheel is fixed, 
wheel-rib (hwel'rib), n. A projection cast usu- 
ally on the inner side of plate car-wheels to 
stren^hen them. Car-liutlder^s Diet. 
wheel-rope (hweProp), n. A rope loading from 
tho wheA or steering-engine to the tiller, by 
which motion is given by the holmsman to the 
tiller and consequently to the rudder. Chains 
are sometimes used for this purpose, 
wheel-seat (hwel'set), n. The part of an 
axle which fits into the hub of a wheel; the 
spindle. 

wneelaeed (hwel's^d), w. See Trochocarpa. 
wheel-shaped (hwoPshapt), a. Shaped like a 
wheel, specifically — (a) In 6ot. . expanding into a flat bor- 
der at the ton, with scarcely any tube ; rotate : ( 
thaped corolla. See cuts under rotate ar * 

In zoiil., rotate ; rotular ; discoid : as, the w 



WheeMock. 

a, lock-plute, supportitig all the lock mechanism ; t, wheel, with 
erxives of V-section to form circumferential edneti; c, chain connect- 
ira; the axle of b with the extremity of the raalnsprinx t(; e, triitger { 
/ flash-pan; jr, the serpentine holding the Aint; M, spring which 


presbes t^lc'llint uTOn theSrheei in firingTer holds it away' when wind- 

mg up the hick ; *, sear and setir-spring, the sear engagfp- ** ' 

by a short stud enterli 

Atted to the a*ie of b, . - ---v 

haiglle for measuring out the primiqg-powder. 


M,awheel- 

Seo cuts under rotate and Stapelia, (b) 
, ntular; discoid: aa, the uAeei-sAaMdipio- 
Ilia of boiothurians. - Wheel-Shaped bodies, plates, or 
■piCUla, certain calcareous formations in the skin of some 
echinutlonns; wheel spicules. They are circular disks 
with the appearance of suukos radiating from a hub to 
the tire. Hoe cut under iJolothuroidea. 

wheelsman (hwol/Zman). n. ; pi. wheelsmen 
(-men). A steersman or helmsman. 

The wheeltman of a steamer. Sci. Amer. Sujtp. , LIV . 266. 
wheel-spicule (hwcrspik^ul), n. One of the 
wheel-sTiaped oalcaroous concretions in the skin 
of a holothuriau. Encyc. Brit. 
wheel-stitch (hwer stick), w. In embroidery, a 
stitch used in making a pattern of radiating 
lines crossed by an intorlaciiig thread, etc., 
which begins at the center and extends as far, 
or nearly as far, as tho ends of the radiating 
lines. 

wheelstone (hwerston), n. A scrowstone; an 
entrochito, or joint of the stem of a stone-lily, 
wheel-swarf (hwerswllrf), w. The material 
worn off the surface of a grind stone and that 
of the articles which are being ground in the 
manufacture of all kinds of cutlery, especially 
at Bhefflold, England, it consists of siliciouB parti- 
cles mixed with those of more or less oxidised steel. 
Wheel-swarf is used in ilic umnufactiire of blister-steel, 
tho surface of the last layer of charcoal in tho cementation 
pot being coated with It , this, when heated, partly fuses, 
and forms an air-tight co/eritig to tlio charcoal and bars 
of iron beneath. 

wheel-tire (hwortir), n. The iron band that 
encircles a wooden wheel. Bee tire'i, 
wheel-tooth (hwertoth), n. A cog. 

Borne persons have a mistaken impression that the ob- 
ject to aim at in constructing wheel-teeth is to make them 
roll on one another witliout any rubbing friction. 

Sir E. Beckett, Clocks, Watches, and Bells, p. 274. 

wheel-tree (hwill ' i re), ». Same as paddlewood. 
wheel-urchin (hwerer^chin), n. A flat sea- 
nrehin ; a cake-nrehin ; a saud-dollar. 
wheelway (hwerwa), w. A road or space for 
the passage of wheeled vehicles. 

Nearer the wheelway and upon the outer edges of the 
public road, where the plowshare never disputes their 
right to tho soil, grew a perfect tangle of wild-flowers. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 670. 

wheel-window (hwerwin^dd), n. A large cir- 
cular window with tracery radiating from the 
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middle, so that the form of a wheel is more or 
less closely suggested, it is praotioallythe lame m 
Tote^window, though the attempt Is sometimes made to re- 



Wheel-window in western f.tui<le of Churtreii Cathedral, France ; 
end of rath century. 


•triot the name wheeUunndow to examples In which straight 
spokes are particularly suggested. Also called cathanm- 
wheel. 

The transept facade has sometimes a wheel window at 
the clerestory level, as at Lincoln, and sometimes it has 
such a window in the gable, as at York and Beverley. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 160. 

wheelwork (hwerwOrh), n. A combination 
of wheels, as in walohoa and clocks, in embroi- 
dery, etc. 

wheel-worn (hwSl'wdru), a. Worn by the ac- 
tion of moving wheels. 


wheesUy (hwe'zi-li), adv. In a wheezing man- 
ner; as if with dif&eulty of breathing. 

<*The potman was s-llstening,*' he ssid, whHgUy: '‘I 
could see It by the wsy he 'eld *Ts 'ed." 

D. ChriMie Mwrray, Wesker Vessel, zU. 

wheezy (hwS'zi), a. K + -yi.] Affected 
with or characterized by wheezing. 

So Fred wss grstifled with nearly sn hour's practice of 
. . . favorite a&s from his '^Instructor on the Flute"— s 
wheezy performance, into which he threw much ambition 
and an Irrepressible hopefulness. 

Chorye Bliot, Hlddlemsrch, xl 

wheft (hweft), n. Nautf an erroneous form of 
waft 4. 

whelk^ (hwelk), n. [< MB. wltelke, qwelke, dim. 
otwheaU,"] A wheal: a pustule; a swelling or 
protuberance, as on the body. 

Boras, ceruoe, ne oiUe of tartre noon, 

Ne oynement that wolde dense and byte. 

That him mlghte helpen of his whdkee wnyte. 

Cha^icer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 0S2. 

One Bardulph, if your majesty know the man ; his face 
is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames o’ Are. 

Shak., Hen. V., lii. 6. 108. 

whelk^ (hwelk). n. [An erroneous modem 
form of welk^, ^ ME. welk^ wilky wylke (> OF. 
welke)t < AS. wiloCy Isnter weolucy weluCy a mollusk 
with a spiral or convoluted shell, prob. orig. 
*^wilCy < wealmuy roll, walk : see walky v.] A gas- 
tropod of the family Buerinidte in a broad sense ; 
a bucoinid, or some similar univalve with a spi- 



Whelkb. 

1. Nassa reticulata, a. Nassa obsoleta. (Iluth natural use.) 


The chariots abounding in her whed-wom streets. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 21. 

wheelwright (hwcrnt), n. [< ME. whelwH^t, 
qvelwri^ie}; <wh(!el^ •¥ wriyht'] A person wlio 
works at or with a wheel ; specifically, a man 
whose occupation is to make wheels, wheeled 
carriages, etc. 

A wifman of so much mysth, 

8o wonder a whelwry,xth, 

Soy I nevere with systh. 

MS. laud. 108, fol. 287 (Rd. Antiq., II. 8). 

The bas&et-maker peeling his willow wands in the sun- 
shine ; the wheelwright putting the last touch to a blue 
cart with red wheels. Oearge Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 
Wheelwrights’ maoblne, an adjustable machine for 
doing some of the various operations by which a wagon- 
wheel is made, as boring the hubs and fellies and tenoning 
the spokes. 

wheely (hwe'li), a. [< wheel^ + -yi.J Circu- 
lar; suitable to rotation. 

Give awhetdy form 

To the expected grinder. J. Philips, (Uder, 11. 

Whean^ (hwen), w. [Also whin; < ME. ^whmcy 
< AB. hwmue, hwvnv; secondary form of ME. 
whouy qvoHy hwan, hwoii, wan, < AS. hwfm, adv., 
a little, somewhat.] A little (originally used 
adverbially); a small number; hence, a quan- 
tity. [Scotch.] 

^ere will be a wheen idle eowks coming to glower at 
the hole as long as it la daylight. Scott, Authiuary, xxlv. 


ral gibbous sbell whose aperture forms a kind 
of spout, and whose whorls are more or less 
varicose or whelked. a very common whelk to 
which the name may have originally or especially applied 
is Buccinum undatum. See dso cuts under Buecinum, 
canerisooial, nidamsntal, ribbon, and Siphonostomata. 
Also wUk. 

A deal table, on which are exposed . . . oysters . . . 
and divers apecimens of a species of snail (wilks, we think 
they are called), floating in a somewhat bilious-looking 
green liquid. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xii. 

Live whelks, the lips'-beard dripping fresh, 

As if they still the water’s li^ heard. 

Browning, Popularity. 

TJie whdk and barnacle are clinging to the hardened 
sand. Oeikie, GeoL Sketches, iL 

Revzrsed whelk, Fvlgur perversa.— Ribbon Whelk, 
one of the large whelks which spin out a ribbon or ruflle 
of egg-cases, as Fvlgur (or Busyeoh) oarica and Syeotypus 
oanaliculatus ; a hairy whelk. .[Local, G. S.1— Rough 
Whelk, Urosalpinx einerea, the l^rer or drill. See cut 
under Urosalpinx. (See also dog-wfidk.) 
whelked (hwolkt), a. [An erroneous form of 
wdked, early mod. B. wealked; < whelk^, welk^, 
+ -cd2,] Formed like a whelk ; hence, marked 
or covered with ridges like those of a whelk. 

Horns whsUc'd [var. weUc'd, wsalk'd] and waved like the 
onridged sea. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 71. 

Look up at Its (the tree's] towering expanse of branches, 
observe its whelked and furrowed hole, and try to clasp 
it round. A. S. Palmer, Word Hunter's Note>Book, Iv. 


Wheen'^ (hw6n), n. A dialectal form of qtieciil. 
That es called the wheene of Amaxoniies, 

Undyr whose powere that folk wonnes. 

Uampole. (HalliiPeU.) 

Wheen-cat (hwen'kat), n. [< wheen'i 4- cafl,] 
A queen or female cat. ffalUwcU. [Prov. 

wheeze (hwez), v. t ; pret. and pp. wheesedy ppr. 
wheezing. [Formerly also wheaze ; < ME. hwesen, 
< AS. hwemn (pret. /iM?ed»), wheeze ; perhaps 
akin to Icel. hr/em = Sw. hvdm =s Dan. hvme, 
hiss, wheeze, and to the imitative E. wowis, 
whisper, whistle. Of. Skt. V evas, puff, breathe, 
Ij.queri (pp. qv€sttis)y complain: B&e quests, quer- 
ulous. For tlie alleged connection with weasand, 
see weasand.'] To lireathe bard ; puff and blow ; 
breathe with difficulty and audibly. 

Catarrhs, . . . wheezing luwvis. £fholr., T. and C.,v. 1.24. 

The patient [in asthma] . . . begins to wheeze during 
'sleep, and is only aroused when the dyspnoea becomes se- 
vere. Qtiotn, Med. Diet, p. 91. 

wheeze (hwez), n. [< wheeze, v.l A pufllug or 
blowing, especially as in labored breathing. 

The fat old dog on the portico gave a gentle wheeze of 
, nz AUanMz, LXVI. 186. 


whelk-tingle (hwelk' tin^gl), n. A kind of dog- 
whelk, Nassa reticulatay common on the English 
coast. See cut under dog-whelk. [Eng.] 
whelkyif (hwel'ki), a. [< whem + -yi.] 
Abounding in whelks, pustules, or blisters. 

Pluck . . . stood sunk to his chin in the snow, and 
laughed as heartily as any of them, his shining bald pate 
exxawhelky red face streaming with moisture and shagii^ 
with mernment. 8. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

Whelky^ (hwel'ki), a. [Prop, welhy; < whelk^y 
+ -yi.j Formed like a whelk; hence, knobby; 
rounded. 

He ought the whelky i>earles esteemeth hee, 

Which are from Indian seas brought far away. 

Speneer, Virgil’s OnM, 1. 106. 

whelm (hwelm), v. [< ME. whelmen, an al- 
tered form (due to the influence of the different 
word welwy or a lost noun, *whelm for *whelfm) 
of whelvetiy turn, overturn, cover by something 
turned over, overwhelm, * 08. he-hwelbian sr D. 
welven sz MHG. welhSMh G. wdWeny arch over, 
cover, ss Icel. hvdUUy hdlfa, turn upside down, 
s Sw. MHfmsss Dan. hvsidvey arch over; asso- 
ciated with AS. hwealfy arched, convex, kwealf, 
a vault, ss Icel. htfe^fy holf^ a vault, arch, m Sw. 


hwilfmTyysa. MuBki, a vault aroh; of. Or. 
bosom, gulf (zee guff)*] 1. tram. 1, To dm>w 
over so as to cover. [I^v. Eng.] 

I whekme an hoUowe thyng over an other thyng. Je 
metdessns. . . . If Adma a platter upon it, to save It from 
flyes. Palegrstoe, p. 780. 

Hill upon hill whdmed upon it [the church], nay, [it lay] 
like a grain of com between tlie upper and lower mUl-stone, 
ground to duet between tyrants and heretics. 

Donne, Sermons, zvli. 

3. To eng^ulf ; submerge ; cover by immersion 
in something that envelops on all sides ; over- 
whelm. 

She is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 148 
We perish’d, each alone ; 

Bnt 1 beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed In deeper gulfs than he. 

Cowpsr, The Oast-away. 

Drawn thro’ either chasm . . . 

Roll’d a sea-haze, and whelm’d the world in gray. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. Hence,’ to crush, ruin, or destroy by some 
sudden overpowering disaster. 

Grievous misohiefes which a wicked Fay 

Had wrought, and many whelmd in deadly paine. 

Hpenser, F.Q.,II. II. 48. 

To whelm 

All of ihem in one massacre. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

II. intrans. To pass or roll over so as to cover 
or submerge. 

The waves whelm’d over him. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, i. 1. 

whelp (hwelp), n. [< ME. whelp, welp, hwcolp, 
hwelpy < AS. hwelp = OS. hwelp = D. welp = LG. 
%oelp = OHQ. hwelfy wclf, MHG. welf = Icel. 
hvelprzs OSw. hwalp, Sw. valp = Dan. hvalp, a 
whelp, the young of dogs, wolves, lions, and 
other beasts.] 1. The young of the dog, wolf, 
lion, tiger, bear, seal, etc., but especially of the 
dog; a cub: sometimes applied to the whole 
canine species, whether young or old. 

The Liun of Prude [Pride] haueth swuthe monie hweolpee. 

Anoren Riwle, p. 198. 
Youre rede colera, porde, 

Which causeth folk to dreinen in here dremes . . . 

Of grete bestes, that they wul hem byte, 

Of contek, and of whelpee grete and lyte. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale,!. 112. 

A bear robbed of her whelps. 2 Bam. xvli. 8. 

The son (Caliban] that she did litter here. 

A freckled whelp hag-born. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 2a3. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

Goldsmith, Elegy on Death of a Mad Dog. 

2. A youth ; a cub ; a puppy : a term of con- 
tempt. 

On one of the back benches ... sat the villainous 
whelp, sulky to the last, whom he had the misery to call 
his son. Dickens, Hard Times, lii. 7. 

Sf. A kind of ship. 

26 July. 1686. About six hour 1 went aboard one of the 
king’s ships called the ninth whelp, which is in the king's 
books 215 ton and tonnage in king's books. She carries 
sixteen pieces of ordinance. . . . This ship Is manned 
with sixty men. Brereton, Travels, p. 164. (Davies.) 

Four of the king’s ships and six merchant ships are to 
go for the coast of Ireland, to beat the Turks thence. 
And the occasion was this : Captain Plumley was sent 
thither with one of the sliips royal and two whelps to 
seek out Nutt the pirate. 

Court and Times of Charles II. 186. 

4, Naut.y one of several longitudinal projec- 
tions from the barrel of a capstan, windlass, or 
winch, provided to take the strain of the chain 
or rope which is being hove upon, and afford a 
firmer hold. — 6. One of the teeth of a si)rocket- 
wbeel. E. H. Knight 

whelp (hwelp), t’. [Also Sc. whalp; < ME. 
whelpen, hwclpen, hweolpen ; < whelp, n. ] I, in- 
trans. To bring forth young, as the female of 
the dog and various beasts of prey. 

They [aharksj apawne not, hut whdp, like the Dogge 
or Wolfe, and at night or towardes stormes reoelue their 
young into their roouthes for aafetie. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage p. 902. 

It is a Bitch-otter, and she has lately whelp’d. 

I. WalUm, Complete Angler, p. 60. 

n. trans. To bring forth, as a bitch, lioness, 
and many beasts of prey ; hence, to give birth 
to; originate: used in contempt. 

Then said Lycurgue'you are witnesses that these two 
doggea were whslpt in one day, ... of one syre and dam. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X p. 22. 

Did thy foul fancy whelp so foul a scheme 

Of hopes abortive? 

Young, Night Thought^ vii. 901. 

He waa none o* Scotland’s dogs, 

But whalvU some place far abroad, 

Whare sailors gang to fish for ood. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 


recognition, 


wll01IIOt« ?• obsolete variant of queme. 

whemmelt Whemmle (hwema). v, t [Also 
whammelf So. quhemle, whamle, whommet, afreq. 
(or perhaps orig. transposed) form of whelm^ 
To whelm. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch,] 
Wll6nilli6li wnesuille O^wem'l), n. An over- 
turn ; an overthrow. [Scotch . ] 

Nae doubt — ay, ay— It's an awfu’ whunmUe—anii for 
ane that held his head eae high, too. Scott, Bob Roy, xxii. 

when (hwen), adv. and conj. [< ME. wherif whan, 
whon, qvan, qven, qwan, wan, won, hwon, whennc, 
whanne, hwenne, hwanne, hwonne, wenne, wanne, 
wonne, wane, worn, < AS. hweenne, hwonne, when, 
s OS. hwan = OFries. hwenne = Ml), wan = 
OHG. MHG, wanne, hwanne, G. wann, when, 
wenn, when, if, = Goth, hwan, when; orig. a 
case of the interrog. pron. (cf. Goth, hwana, 
ace. masc.), Goth, hwas = AS. hwd, etc., who? 
see who. Cf. L. qvuHt, quom, when, as related 
to L. quie, who? Gr. rrdre, when? from same 
pron. base. Hence ult. whennc^, whence.^ I. 
interrog. adv. At what time ? at which time ? 

When shall these things be ? and what shall be the sign 
of thy coming? Mat. xxiv. a. 

One Iwindow] to the west, and counter to it, 

And blank; and who shall blazon it? ivheti, and how? 

Tmnymn, Holy Orail. 
When was formerly used exclamatorily, like wlud, to ex- 
press impatience. 

Why, when, I say ? . . . 

Oif with my lK)ots, you rogues ! you villains, wtwn f . . , 

Out, you rogue ! you pluck my foot awry. 

Shale., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 146. 

Why, when? begin, sir: I must stay your leisure. 
Middleton, Mure Dissemblers besides Women, v. 1. 

8et, parson, set ; the dice die in my hand. 

When, parson, when I wliat, can you find no more ? 

Munday {and others), Sir John Oldcastlo, iv. 1. 

rel. cot\j. 1 . At the or any time that ; at 
or just after the moment that ; as soon as. 

Whan Oawein saugh hem come, he seide now may we 
a-bide to longe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 687. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white, . . . 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile. 

^ott, L. of L. M., ii. 1. 

2. At which time. 

I am at London only to provide for Monday, when I 
shall use that favour which my Uuly Bedford hath afforded 
me. of giving her name to my daughter. 

Donne, Letters, xili. 

The Moors fought valiantly for a short time, uutll the 
alcaydes of Marabella and Casares were slain, when they 
gave way and fled for the rear-guard. 

Irving, Granada, p. 79. 

A time when the idols of the mai ket-place are more de- 
voutly worshipped than over Diana of the. Ephesians was. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 
Wlwn in this sense is sometimes used with ellipsis of the 
time preceding. 

1 knew u’hen seven justices could not take up a quarrel. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 103. 

They were apprehended, and expected euer when to be 
put to death. (Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 213. 

3. At the Hamo time that ; whereas ; while on 
the contrary: used advorsatively, to denote 
contrast or incompatibility. 

You rub the sore, 

When you should bring the plaster. 

Shak., Tempest, li. 1. 139. 

How shall I please thee, how deserve tliy smiles, 

When I am only rich in misery? 

Beau, arid FI., Knight of Burning Postlc, ii. 2. 

How then can any man be as a Witness, when every 
man is made the Accuser? Selden, Table-Talk, p. .38. 
When was fonnerly followed by as and that used redun- 
dantly. See whenas. 

Whan that Aprillo with his shoures soote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 1. 
Qwene that the kyngo Arthur by conqueste hade wonnyne 
Castelles and kyugdoms, and contreez many. 

Mme Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 26. 
When is often used us a qnasi-pmnoun, meaning ’ which 
timiL* introducing a dependent clause after since, till, or 
similar connective denoting time. 

Shortly . . . I’ll resolve you, . . . 

These happen’d accidents ; till when, be cheerful. 

Shak., Tempest^ v. 1. 250. 

Since when, his brain that had before been dry, 

Became the well-spring of all poetry. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 

Thy steeds will pause at even— ftW when, farewell. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ill 2. 

^en all comes to aU. SeeaiL* 

Wnenaa (hwen-az'), conj. [< when + 1. 

When. [Archaic.] 

Come, give me now a bag for my bread, . . . 

, , , And one for a peny, whenas 1 get any. 

LUUcJohn and the Four Beggars (Child's Ballads, V. 326). 

Whvnas In silks my Julia goes. 

Till then, roethinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes ! 

Herrick, Upon Julia's Clothes. 
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2« Whereas; while. [Rare.] 

Whenas, if they would enquire into themselves, they 
would And no such matter. Barrow. 

Fit professors indeed are they like to be to teach others 
that godlinesses with content is great gaine, whenas their 
gudlluesse of teaching had not been but for worldly gaine. 

MUUm, On Def. of llumb. Remonst 
whence (hwons), adv. and conj, [< ME. whens, 
whennes, wJtanncs, huannes, with adv. gon, •es, 

< whennc, whence: see whenne''^.'] I, interrog. 
adv. From what place ? from what source^ ori- 
gin, or antecedents? 

Ftrrt Outlaw. Whence came yon ? 

Val. From Milan. Shak., T. G. of V., Iv. 3. 18. 

II. rel. conj. From what place ; from which 
place or source. 

Thes goat [spirit] him sseweth huet he is, . . . and 
huannes lie conith, and liuyder he geth. 

AyenbUe of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 115. 
1 wot wel what 30 ar whennes 30 come. 

WUlimn of Falerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3122. 
TiOok unto the rock whence yc arc hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit whence ye are digged. Isu. li, 1. 

Now wee may perccave the root of his hatred whence it 
springs. Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 

Wo know not whence we live, 

Or why, or how. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ix. 83. 
Hero was square keep, there turret high, . . . 
Whence oft the Warder oould descry 
'I'he gathering ocean-storm. 

Scott, xMjirinion, v. 83. 

From Whence, whence : a common pleonasm. 

From whence come wars and fightings among ye? 

Jas. iv. I, 

A place 

From whence himself <loe8 fly. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 8. 
O, how unlike the place /rom whence they fell. 

MilUm, V. Jj., 1. 75. 

Of whence, whence : a pleonasm. [Rare.] 

He asked his airy guide, 

Wliat and of whence was he, who pressiai the hero's shle. 

Dryden, iEnoid, vl. 1 193. 

whence-ever (hwens-ev'^r), conj, [< ivhcncc 
+ rver.'] Whencesoever. Prior. (IVorccstcr.) 
[Karo.] 

whencefortht (hwens-forth')* conj. [< whence 
'¥fortU^.‘\ Forth from which place ; whence. 
[Rare.] 

Before them stands the God of Sena in place, . . . 

And strlkiss therockes with his three-forked mace ; 
Whenceforth isbuos a warlike steed in sight. 

Spenser, Muiopotinos, 1. 310. 

whencesoever (hwens-so-ov'er), conj. [Early 
mod. E. whenH-sotwer ; (.'whence + no^ + tyfur.] 
From what place soever ; from what cause or 
source soever. 

This Cytio of Jlierusolcm is in a fayre emynent places, 
for it stondetli vpon suche a grounde that from whvns 
soever a man coniinyth tliede he must node UHcundc. 

Sir It. Gitylforde, Pylgrynmgc, p. 22. 
Any idea, wheneesrteoer we liave it. Loeke. 

whene’er (hwen-Sr'), conj. A contracted i’oriii 
of whenever. 

whenever (hw^en-ev'^ir), conj. [< ME. when 
ever; < when 4* ri’cr. J At whatever time; at 
what time soever. 

Her, on to hlr loggyng, 

When ever It please yow, I shall l)c your gydo ; 
ffor she is here liy vppon tlio Ryucruz side 

Qenerydes{V4 E. T. 8.), 1. 1245. 
Wkemver you have msed. 

You may be armed and appointed well. 

Shak., 'nt. And., iv. 2. 15. 

whenne^t, adr. An obsolete form of when. 
Whenne^t, odv. and ctmj. [< ME. whennc, hwenne, 
hwanene, whanene, wonenc, wanenc, hwenene, 
ote., < AS. hwanan, hwanon, hwonan (= OS. 
hvnnen, hvanav = OIIG. wanana, wannan, M HO. 
G. whence) ; with adv. formative -an, < 

h Wffn ne, etc., when : see when. Cf . hence, thener, 
similarly formed.] I, interrog. adv. Wliericc? 
II. rel. conj. Whence. 

8ei me hwet art thu ant hummne ant hwa tlio hider 
sendo. St. Juliana {Vt. E T. 8.), p. 38. 

whennest, adv. and conj. A Middle English form 
of whence. 

Whenso (h w^en-sdOt adv. [< ME. whenso. hwensc; 

< when + 80 I.] When; whenever. Old Eng. 
Homilies (cd. Morris), I. 85. [Archaic.] 

Ill a far-off land la their dwelling, whenso they sit nt home. 
W. Morris, quoted in The Academy, Fob. 9, 1889, p. 85. 

whensoever (hwen-so-ev'tr), conj. [< when + 
+ e/-cr.] At what time soever; at what- 
ever time. 

Mercifully assist our prayers which wo make before 
theo In all our tnmbles and adversities, whensoever they 
oppress us. Book of Common Prayer, Lesser Litany. 

Wher^ti adv. and crnij. See where^. 
wher’^i conj. See where^. 
where^ (hwSr), adv. and eonj. [< ME. wher, 
wharf whmTf warCf war, wor, hwcrCf hwarCf hwar. 


whereabout 

hwsn, < AS. hwmr, hwdr sa OS. hwdr, hudr ss 
OPries. hwer s= D. waar == MLG. war, wor, LG. 
waar, woor = OHG. war, hwdr, MHG. wdr-, G. 
war- (in comp., as in war-nm, wor-in), also re- 
duced, OHG. MHG. wd, G. tco = I cel. Sw. hvar 
=r Dan. hvor = Goth, hwar, where ? ; cf. Lith. 
kur, wh(Tt»? L. cur, OL. quor, sometimes cor 
(usually explained as a contraction of qud re), 
why? Skt. karhi, at what time? when?; from 
the pronominal base reprosonted hywho, what: 
see who, whaO. Cf. there, as related to the, 
that.'] I. interrog. adv. 1. At or in what place ? 
in what position, situation, or circumstances? 
Hwer sculo [shall] wo win [wine] flnden? 

Old Eng. Horn. (ed. Morris), I. 241. 
If there wore no opixtsition, where were the triaU of an 
unfoined goodnesse and magnanimity ? 

Milton, (.’hurch-Governraont, i. 7. 
Where sooner than here, tvhere louder than here, may 
wc expect a patriotic voice to bo raiHod ? 

D. Webster, Speech, Now York, Mai'cli 10, 1831. 

2. To which place? whither? 

Where is bicome Ocaar, that lordo was of al ; 

Gr the riche man clothid in purpur & in pal? 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p, 86. 
Where runri’st thou so fast ? S/tak., C. of £., iii. 2. 71. 

3. From what source? whence? 

Where have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull ? 

Shak., Hen. V., lit 6. 15. 
Whew away ? (natU. ), a query from the ofHcer of the deck 
as to the direction of any object reported by the lookout. 

II. rel. eonj. 1 . At or in which place, or the 
place ill which; in wliich case, position, cir- 
cumstances, (*tc. 

Aski'th him Hwat boo ordre, and hwar ho Iflnde In hoU 
write religiun oponlukcr descrlued. Ancren IHtcle, p. 8. 

He enforces hym to seke Ihesii in the joy of the worlde, 
whare neuer he sail be fundeno. 

Harnpole, l"ri>so Treatises (E. E. T. S.X P< 5. 
Bare ruin’d chnirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

Sltak., Sonnet^, IxxiiL 

2. To which place; whither; to a place such 
that. 

Oh, eoiiHln ' thou hast led mo where I never 
Shall see duy more. Shirley, The Wedding, ii. 2. 

3. Wherever. 

Wlu're the lordes and choif men wax soe barbarous and 
basturdliko, wiiat sliall be hoped of the pesantes? 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Where your treiisuru is, there will your heart be also. 

Mat. vi. 21. 

Now where nothing is, there nothing can come to be. 

J. Behnie, Aurora, xix. 438. 

4. Wht^rens. 

His lArinngnac’s] wenltli doth warrant a liberal dower. 
Where Reignicr 8f)f>nor will receive tban give. 

Shak., I Hen. VL, v. 6. 47. 
It was observed tliai those wlio were born after the 
Beginning of this Mortality (the pliigiie] had but twenty- 
eiglit Teetli, where before they liiul two and tliirty. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 131. 
Where, frequently having the force or function of a rela- 
tive or other pronoun (vdneh, what, etc.), is often used in 
composition wltl) a following preposition: »», whereby, 
‘by wbnt,' ‘by wliich'; wherfwith, ‘with what,’ ‘with 
wldrb.’ It was also formerly iised after certain adverbs 
or adjectives in a general sense, as it still is In everywhere, 
somewhere {which see), Middle Etiglisli vndeuwher {Mirav, 
at random), in forms corresponding to similar compounds 
of there (sec there). 

Thus I wente vyyden-wher. Dowel to seche. 

Piers Plowman (A), lx. 68. 

whereat (hwar), n. [Fonnerly alKo wheare; 
< (vhereJ, adv., as used in everywhere, some- 
irherc.'] Whereabout; Hituation; plnce.^ 
Finding the Nymph aslccpc in secret wheare, 

Sjjenser, F. Q., Ill iv, 10. 
Itid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 

'Jiiou luscst liere, u better where to And. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 264. 

where*'*?, cowl. [< ME. wher, where, contraction 
of whvder, E. whether^. ) A coutraetod form of 
whether'^. 

Wher he [the eat] ryt other rest other roniyth to playo. 

Piers Plowman (CX i. 186, 
Dtf hir linage; enquered 1 iio-tbing ; 

Where she iic of duk fir of inarkols hy, 

Forsoth J wyll liyr haiie, she is mejileasyng. 

/{mu of Partenay (12. E. T. 8.), 1. 860. 
I kmiw not. vlJr 1 am or no ; or speak, 

Or wlmtlier thou dost bear me. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 

whereabout (hwdr'H-bout'), adv. and conj. [< 
where^ -f about. ] Ij'viterrog. adv. About what? 
concerning what? near what or which place? 
as, wlteretdtont did you drop the coin? 

n. rel. eonj. About which; concerning which; 
on wliat purpose. 

lAJt no man know anything of the business, w'/terfaftottf 
I send thee. 1 8am. xxl. 2. 

I must not have you henceforth question mo 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii, 8. 107. 
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whereabout (hwSr'a-bout^), n. [< valkereahouty 
adv,!^ The place where one is; one’s present 
place. 

Thou . . . llmi-Bet earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

Shak., Macbeth, it. L 68. 

From a rifted craff or ivy tod . . . 

Thou giv’st for pastime's sake, by shriek or shout, 

A puaaliug notice of thy whereabout. 

Wordeworiht Evening Voluntaries, vii. 

whereabouts (hwar'a-boutsO, 

[< whereabout + adv. "gen. J Same as where- 
about, 

whereabouts ^wSr'arboutB^), n, [< where- 
aboutSf adv,'] The place where one or where 
anything is; location; locality. 

I feel as if it were scarcely discreet to indicate the where- 
abouts of the cMteau of the obliging young man 1 had met 
on the way from Nlnies ; I must content myself with say- 
ing that it nestled in an enchanting valley. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 171. 

Whereagainst (hwar'a-genHt')» [< where^ 
+ against.] Against" which. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where Offainst 

My grained ash an hundred times hatli broke. 

Sfiak., Cor., iv. 6. 113. 

whereas (hwar-a//), conj. [< wherc^ 4* (ud,] 

1, The thing being ho tliat; considering that 
things are so: iinplving an admission of facts, 
sometimes followed by a different statement, 
and sometimes by inference or something con- 
seouent, as in tlie preamble to a law or a reso- 
lution. 

Whereas, A consistent and faithful adherence to thepiin- 
oiples of administrative reform ... is absolutely essen- 
tial to the vitality and success of the . . . party ; . . . 

Eesolved, That . . . the character, record, and associa- 
tions of its candidates . . . should bo such as to warrant 
entire conlidencc. 

Quoted in Apjptetnn's Annual Cyc., 1884, p. 767. 

2. Wliile on the contrary; the fact or case 
really being that; when in fact. 

Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other hooks hut 
the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to he 
used. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 87. 

If I were wise only to mine own ends, I would certainly 
take such a subleet as of It self might catch applause, 
whereas this hath all the disa<l vantages on the contrary. 

UUton, (>hurch-(}oveminent, ii., X'rcf. 

8t. Where. 

Sootie he enmo where as the Tltanosso 

Was sti’lving with fairc Cynthia for her seat. 

Spenser, F, Q., VII. vi. 17. 

He, spying her, houiioed In, whereas he stood. 

Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, L 88. 

whereat (hwSr-at'), adv, and ronj. [< whert\ 
+ at,] I, interrog. adv. At what I aa, whereat 
aroy ou offended f Joh nson . 

II, rel. conj. At which. 

Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 

, Whereat she leaps that was hut late forlorn. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 1026. 

He now prepared 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 

From wing to wing, and half inclose him round. 

MUton, P. L., 1. 616. 

Whereat ere while I wept, I laugh. Oreene, Song. 


whereby (hwSr-bl' ), adr. and conj. [< ME, wliar- 
hi (as D. waarbij,:=i (3. wobci); < where^ + by^,] 
I, int&rrog. adv. By what f howf why? 

WharM seistow (sayest thou] so? 

^ WiUiam of Paierne (E. E. T. aX 1. 2266. 

Whereby shall I know this? Luke i. la 


n. rvl, conj. By whicli, in any Henise of the 
word by. 

Yon take my life 

When you do take the ineans whereby I live. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 377. 


But this word Werowanco, which we call and construe 
for a King, is a common word, wherebjf they call all com- 
manders. Quoted in Capt. John Smiths Works, 1. 143. 


The mind . . . has a power to abstract its ideas, and so 
they become essences, general essences, whereby tlie sorts 
of things are distinguished. 

Laeke, Human Understanding, 111. vlil. 1. 


Stared in her eyes, and chalk'd her face, and wing'd 
Her transit to the throne, whereby she fell 
Delivering seal’d dispatches. Tennyson. Princess, iv. 

where'er (hwar-ar'), adv, A contracted form 
of wherever, 

wherefore (hwar'for), adv. and cmj, [Early 
mod E. wherfore; < ME. wherfore, wher/or^ 
hwarfore (= 1) waarvoor sr G. wo fur == 8w. 
hvarfor = Dan hvorfor); < where^ + /orei.] 
I. tii#erro< 7 . adr. For what reason, thing, or 
purpose? what for? why? 

Wherefore was I horn? 

If that my cousin king he King of England, 

It must he granted I am Duke of Lanoaster. 

Shak., Bioh. XL, U. 8. 18S. 


If Princeaneed nopaltiatlona, as hetellahli Son, Where- 
fore if it that he himaelf hath ao oft’n us'd them? 

Miiton, Sikonoklaates, xzvU. 

n. rel, conj. For which cause or reason ; in 
consequence of which; consequently. 

Dedes therof mak the cause ther-on be, 

Off the lordes yifte the encheaon may se^ 

Wher-for he It yaf, and tor wat reason. 

Mom. ef Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 668. 

He p^oneth and absolveth all those who truly repent. 

. . . Wherefore let us beseeoh him to grant us true re- 
pentance. Book of Common Prayer, Absolution. 

The night was as troublMome to him as the day ; where- 
fore, instead of sleeping, he spent it in sighs and tears. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, L 
To do whereforet, to make a return ; give or furnish an 
equivalent. 

No wollemongere, ne no man, ne may hahhe no stal in 
the heye-stret of Wynchestre bote he do ufar-fore. 

Enylish OUds (E. E. T. H.), p. 368. 
=8yn. Therefore, Wherefore, Accordingly, etc. See there- 
fore. 

wherefore (hwar'for), ». [< wherefore, adv.] 
The reason or cause. [Colloq.] 

Dispute learnedly the whys and wherefores. 

J^tcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 1. 

The wav and the wherefore of it all 
Who knuweth*? Jean Ingelow. 

wherefrom (hwSr-from'), conj. [= flw. hvari- 
frdn = Dan. hvorfra ; as where^ *f from.] From 
which ; whence. 

In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 

The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 

A flood of fountain-foam. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

A larger surface wherefrom material can be washed into 
the lagoon. Nature, XLII. 148. 

wherehencet, [< where^ + hen re. ] Whence. 

[Karo.] 

He had lived two years at Campostella, . . . wkerehence 
he then came. Cory at, Crudities, I. 20. 

wherein (hwar-in'), adv. and conj. [< ME. 
whfrin, hverinm (= D. waarin zsd.worin = Hw. 
htmri = Dan. hvori), wherein; < where'^ + in^.] 

1. interrog. adv. In what? in wliat thing, time, 
respect, etc.? 

But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes 
and offerings. Mai. iii. 8. 

How looked he? Wherein (that is, in what clotlies] 
went he? Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 284. 

. u- rel. conj. 1. In or within which or what; 
in which thing, time, respect, etc. 

This senne [sinj is the dyeules panne of helle, huerinne 
ho maketh his frlinges (ftyingsj. 

AyenhUe cf Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.X p. 28. 

Yon naked trees, whose shady loaves are lost, 

Wherein tlie byrds were wont to build their howre. 

Spenser, Hhep. Cal., January. 

The Alfaiitica is also a place of note, because it is In- 
vironed with a great wall, wherein lye the goods of all the 
Merchants securely guarded. 

Oapf. John Smith, True Travels, I. 46. 

Milton seems to have known perfectly well wherein his 
strength lay. Addison, Spectator, No. 816. 

2. In that in which ; in whatever. 

Wherein It doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense. 

Shak., M. N. D., 111. 2. 180. 

whereinsoever (hwar - in ' so - e v ' 6r ), conj. In 
whatever platje, point, or respect. 

Whereinsoever ye shall perceive yourselves to have of- 
fended, . . . there to bewail your own sinfulness. 

Book of Common Prayer, Communion office, Exhortation. 

whereinto (hwar-in'to or -in-to'), adv. [< wAmA 
‘{'into.] 1. interrog, adr. Into what? 

n. Tel. conj. Into which. 

Where's that palace whereinto foul things 
Somotiinos liiU’udc not? Shak., Othello, ill. 8. 187. 

I watched my opportunltie to get a shore in their Boat, 
whereinto the darKe night I secretly got. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 212. 

wherexnidt, Ctmj. [< ME. whermid, hwermid, 
wermid (z= D. waarmede = G. womit = Sw. 
hvarmed = Dan. hvormed)] < wkere^ + mid^.] 
Wherewith. 

Nothing ho ne founde in al the nixte 
Wer-mide his hongor aquenche mfxtte. 

Rd. Antiq., II. 274. 

Thet is the dyeules pen! huermide he bayth (hnyeth). 

Ayenbite qf Inwyt (E. £. T. S.X p. 28. 

whereness (hwar'nes), n. [< where^ 4- 
The state or property of having place or posi- 
tion; ubication. 

A point hath no dimensions, hut only a whereness, and 
is next to nothing. N. Grew, Coemologla Sacra. 

Ubication or whereness. WheweU. 

whereof (hwar-ov')» adv. and conj. [< ME. 
wher of wharqf, wimpf hvarof (=s Sw. hraraf 
= Dan. hvoraj), < 4- of] I, interrog. 

adv, Qf what? from what? 

Quarqftrd thou so ferd? 

Hitisalitasynne. 

jr&C«fiea». Flv.48,t8SL {HaOiwtU,) 


Now, gods fhst wo adore, 

II. rel, conj. Of which; of whom. 

For lente neuere was lyf, but lyflode [meana of UvdMhood’ 
were shapen. 

Wher-of at wnerfore or where-by to lyhhe. 

F»er« Plmm/an (BX sir. 40 
The days are made on a loom whereof the warp and 
woof are past and future time. 

Emerson, Works and Days, 

whereon (hwar-on0» adv. and conj. [< ME. 
wheron, hveran (= D. waaraan =s G. woran ) ; < 
where^ 4- oni.] I. interrog. adv. On what! or 
whom? 

Qtieen. Whereon do you looltl 

Ham, On him, on him ! Shak,, Hamlet, ill. 4 . 124. 

n. rel, conj. On which. 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 
Their ruin ! MUton, P. L., iv. 621, 

How He who bore in Heav'n the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head. 

Bums, Cottar's Saturday Night 

whereont (hwar-ont'), conj, [= D, waaruit; ac 
whrn'e^ 4* out,] Out of which. 

That 1 may give the local wound a name 
And make distinct the very breach whereout 
Hector's great spirit flew. 

Shak., T. and 0., iv. 6. 246. 
The cleft whereout the lightning hreaketh. HoUand, 
whereover (hwSr-6'v6r), conj. Over which, 
[Rare.] 

A groat gulf . . . whereover neither Dives nor Abraham, 
nor yet Moses himself, can pass. 

T. Parker, On the Death of Daniel Webster, p. 7, 

Whereso (hwar'so), conj. L< ME. whereso ; < 
whcrc^ •{• Ho^. Ct. A^.,swdhwser8wd.] Where- 
soever. 

Of hie as the hroro flour where-so the hare scheweed (show- 
ed] 

Ful dene watz the countenaunce of her [their] cler ygen. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 11. 790. 
Furnished with deadly Instruments she went 
Of eveiy sort, to wound whereso she meant. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, 11. 6. 

wheresoe'er (hwar-so-ar'), conj, A contracted 
form of wheresoever. ’ 

wheresoever (hwSr-so-ev'6r), conj. [< wkere'^ 4" 
4- e^jcr.] 1. In wliat place soever; in what- 
ever place. 

Wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shaU be known. 

Tennyson, I'assing of Arthur. 

2t. Whencesoever. 

This is some minx's token, and I must take out the 
work? , . . Wheresoever you had it, I'll take out no worl 
on 't Sl^ak,, Othello, Iv. 1. 160, 

3, Whithersoever; to what place soever. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe’er I go. 

Dry den, Aurengzohe, v. 1, 

wherethorought (hwar-thur'6), conj. [< ME. 
wherthury hwarthuruh, htierthurh ; < where^ 4 
thorough (see thorough and thrmigli^).] Same af 
wheretnrough, 

wherethrough (hwar-thrO' ), corj. [Also where- 
thre?; < ME. wherthrouglt ; < where^ 4- through^. 
Cf. whercthorough,] Through which, in any 
sense of the word through. 

He . . . hath heaute, wher-through he is 
Worthy of love to have the hlis. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 8783 
A way without impediment, . . . wherethrough all th< 
people went Wisdom xix. 8, 

There is no weakness left in me wherethrough 1 ma] 
look back. Scott 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro' 

Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

Tennyson, Ulysses 

whereto (hwar-ttt'), adv. and CA>nj, [< ME. hwar 
tOy hvartOy war tOy hwerto (= D. waartoe = G. wo- 
su); < where^ 4- UA.] I. interrog, adv. To what 
place, point, end, etc. ? 

Wherto Imunet ye to batell in your bright geire, 
Whethur worship to wyn, or willfully shame? 

Destruction qf Troy (E. £. T. S.), L 6566 
Lysander, whereto tends aU this? 

Shak., M. N. D., iU. 2. 266 

n. rel, conj. To which; to whom; whither. 

They may, by his direction, he employed prindpally it 
cache profession whereto their nature doth most conforma 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.X 1. 8. 
Purposing to be of that Religion whereto they should 
addict themselves. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 46. 

• This battle in the west. 

Whereto we move. Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

wherOunder (hwar-unMAr), conj* [< ME. huer- 
ander (= D. waaronder ss G. worunter as Sw. 
hvarunder as Dan. hvorunder); < wkere^ 4* un- 
der,] Under which. 

The wild-grape vinaa . . . whereunder wa had dapt 

Seribner’sMag.yVLUb. 
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glowi. 

B«U Scott. 

whareimtil (hwSr-un-til'), eonj, [< where^i + 
until Whereunto. [Obsolete op provincial.] 
We know vjhtrmnitU it doth amount 

Shak.. L. L. L., v. 2. 498. 

whereuntot (hwar-un'tb OP -un-t5'), adv, and 
conj» [< where^ + unto."] I. interrog, adv. Unto 
what or whom t whereto? 

Whereufilto shall we llketi the kingdom of Ood ? 

Mark iv. 30. 

n. reUconj, To which or whom ; unto what; 
for what end or purpose. 

Now when Andrew heard whereuiOo Christ was come, ho 
forsook his master .Tohn, and came to Christ Latimer. 

The next whereunto. Hooker. 

wherenpon (hwSr-u-pon'), w/v. and conj. [< 
ME. wherupon ; < where^ + upon.! I. interrog. 
adv. Upon what place, ground, cause, etc.? 
whereon ? 

II. rel. cmj. Upon which or whom; whereon. 

There [at the Mount of Olives] is Also the stone wher 
vpon the Aungell stod comfortvng hym the same tyme. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. I’rnveU, p. 28. 

The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs, and wJwreupm 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility. Skak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 42. 

This was cast upon the board ; . . . whereupon 

Rose feud, with question unto whom 't were due. 

Tennyson, (Enoue. 

wherever (h war-ev'6r), eonj, [< ME. nhcr cvcre ; 
< trhere^ -f cwr.] At whatever place. 

He hathe alweys 3 Wifes with him. where that evere 
he be. Mandeville, Travels, p. 218. 

They courted merit, wherever it was to be found. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., II. 26. 

wherewith (hwSr-wiTH' ), adv. and couj, [< ME. 
whcrwith.wharwlth, hwm' with ; < where^ + with ^ .] 
I. inUrrog, adv. With what or whom f 

O ray Lord, wheteivith shall I save Israel ? Judges vi. 15. 

n.. rel. couj. With which ; also, as compound 
relative, that with which. 

And blsily gan for the soules preyo [pray] 

Of hem that yaf him whendth to scoleye (study). 

Chaucer, Oen. I’rol. to 0. T., 1. 302. 
WhereiHth he flxt his eyes 
Vpfion her fearefuU face. 

QoMongne, Philomene (Hteele fllas, etc., ed Arber, p. 90). 

The love wherewith thou hast loved me. John xvli. 26. 

Reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from Qod. 

Paeon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 

Was I in a desert, I would find out whereicUh In It to 
call forth my affections. 

Sterne, Sontiiiiental Journey, p, 29. 
[Wherewith is colloquially used as a noun in the phrase 
the wherctoUh (compare the commoner equivalent phrase 
the wherewithal)-^i\w.X> is, what is necessary or required; 
means. 

His [the Esqulmaux's] digestive system, heavily taxed 
in providing the wherewith to meet excessive loss by ra- 
diation, supplies less material for other purposes. 

U. Spencer, Prln. of .Soclol., § 15.] 

wherewithal (hwar-wi-Tiial')» adv. and couj. 
[< whervA 4- withal,'] Same as wherewith. 


khene reaiiMoiit, a Minbright sign, 
Throagh khapoa vmreundtr the strong soul 
SwMbwrne, Death of W. 


Wherryiuan (hwer^i-m^n), n.; pi. wkerrfmm 
(-men). One who rows a wherry. 

He that Is an excellent wherryman looketh towards the 
bridge when he pulleth towards Westminster. Saean, 

whereof, indef, pron, [< ME. whersoy contracted 
form of whetherso.] Same as whetherao, 

A1 is yliche good to me, 

Joye or lorowe, wherto it be. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 10. 
Whervet, t. r< ME. wherveUy wherfeuy hwerfeuy 
< AS. hwerfanyhwyrfan (pret. hwyrfde) = OHG. 
hwerbaHy nwarhauy werbany werbeuy MHG. locr- 
ben = Icel. hverfay tr. cause to turn, turn, intr, 
turn, revolve ; a weak verb, causative of early 
ME. *hwerfen{\n comp, a-hwerfen)y < AS. hweor^ 
fan (pret. hwearfy pi. hwurfony pp. hwo^eu)y 
turn, turn about, go, = OS. hwerbhan = OFries. 
hwcrvay wervay waif a = OHG. hwerhany wci'bauy 
wervany werheny MHG. wcrhcHy werveu = Icel. 
hverfa = Goth, hwairhan, turn, go about. This 
verb, lost in early ME., survives only in the 
derivatives whervcy w., wharf whirl, whorly etc.] 
To turn ; change. 

Alfred . . . wrat tha lasen on Englis, . . . 

And whaerfde hir nome on his and torndu the name in his 
daise. Layamon, 1. 6319, 

wherve (hw^rv), u. [Also wharve; < wherrcy r.] 

1. A round piece of wood put on a spindle to 
receive the thread. 

Wouldstthou . . . blunt the spindles, join the wAerrnM, 
slander the spinning-quills, ... of the weird Slster- 
Parom? Unjuharf., tr. of Rabelais, 111. 28. 

So flue, so round, and even a thread she [the spider] 
spiniies, hanging thereunto herselfe, and using the weight 
of her own bodie instead of a wherve. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xi. 24. 
The spindle aud wharve are rigidly attached to each 
other, and the upper section of the wharve is Imllowod 
out to form a chaml^er capable of containing quite a quan- 
tity of oil. Sei. Arner., N. rt., LXI. 842. 

2. A ioint. Halliwell. [l*rov. Eng.] 

whet (nwet), V, t, ; pret. and pp. whetted or whet, 
ppr. whetting. [< ME; whetten, < AS. hwvttan 
(= I). LG; wetten = OHG. wezzen, MHG. G. wvt- 
sen = Icel. hvetja = 8w. hvdssa = Dan. hvfp88c)y 
sharpen, whet, < hwset, sharp: seo 1. 

To make sharp ; sharpen (an edged or pointed 
tool or weapon) by rubbing it on a stoiu), or 
with an implement of stono or other material. 
Assaying how hire speres weren whetle. 

Chaucer, Trolliis, v. 1760. 
1 whette a knyfe, or any weapen or toole, to inukc it 
shaipe. ... I love better whettynge of knyves afore a 
good dyner than whettyrvje of swordes nnd byllos. 

Palegrnve, p. 780. 
And Beauty walkM up and down 
With bow in hand, and an-ows whet. 

Lord Vaux (Arber 's Eng. Garner, I. 75). 

And the mower whets his sithc. Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 66. 
2. To make sharp, keen, or eager; excite; 
stimulate : as, to whet the appetite. 

Blnce Classius first did whet me against rtesar, 

I have not slept. shak., J. C., ii. 1. 61. 

The favourers of this fatal war. 

Whom this example did more sharply whet. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, iv. 12. 


Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 

Ps. cxlx. 9. 


It but whets my stomach, which Is too sharp-set already. 

Middleton, Cbsste Maid, 1. 1. 


We our solves have not wher withal ; who shall bear the 
Charges of our Journey? Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
The wherewithal. Same as the whereuith. See note 
nndvr whereunth. [Colloq.] 

Kor the where withal 

To give his balKss a better bringlng-up. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

wherr (hw(^r), a. [Prob. < W. chwerw, bitter, 
sharp, severe; cf. chwerwouy bitters, chwerwi, 
become bitter. Cf, wherry^,] Very sour. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Wherrett, wherritf (hwer'et, hwer'it), n. and 
V. See whirret. 

Wherryi (hwer'i), w. ; pi. wherries (-iz). [Early 
mod. JE. also whery, whirrie, whyrry ; origin un- 
known. According to Skeat, < Icel. hverfry 
shifty, crank (said of ships) (= Norw. kvervy 
crank, unsteady, also swift), < hvnfa (pret. 
hvarf)y turn: see wharf] 1. A light shallow 
rowboat, having seats for passengers, and ply- 
ing on rivers and harbors. It resembles the 
dory. 

A whyrry, boate. poiito. Lerins, Manip. Vocab., p. 100. 

What sights of fine folks he oft row’d in his wherry, 

Twas clean'd out so nice, and so painted withal.' 

C. Dwdin, The Waterman. 

2. A light half-decked fishing-vessel used in 
diererent parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Wherry2 (hwer'i), «, [Cf. wherr.] A liquor 
made from the pulp of crab-apples after the 
veijuioe is expressed. Sometimes called crab- 
pSrov. Eng,] 


Malice whets her sland’rous tongue. 

Couper, Love Increased by SuffeGiig. 

3. To rub ; scratch. Halliwell. [Prov. Kng.J 
After a grindstone . . . has been used for a time in 

sharpening chiBels, the surface gets a dork inetulllu glaze, 
and the stone will not then bite the steel. To remove this 
glaze the stone was whetted or 8han)ened (1)oth terms were 
luted) by rubbing it with sand and water, the rubbing ine- 
dlmii being a piece of stone harder . . . and of ci>arBer 
grain. M. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 178. 

4. To prune or preen; trim. [Rare.] 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings. 

Marvell, The Garden. 

5. To cut with a knife. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] - To whet on or whet forwardt.to urge on ; in- 
stigate. 

1 prithee, peace, good queen, 

And whet not on these furious peers. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 84. 

To Whet one's whlltlet. same as to wet one's whistle 
(confusion of wet and whet). See whistle. 

Give the boy some drink there ! Piper, 

Whet your whistle. Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, lil. 1 . 
Let ’B e’en say grace, and turn to the fire, drink the other 
CUD to whet our whistles, and so sing away all sad thoughts. 
^ L Walton, Complete Angler, p. 66. 


whet (hwet), n. [< whet, v.] The act of sharp- 
ening by friction; hence, something that pro- 
vokes or stimulates; especially, something that 
whets the appetite, as a dram. 


You are 
rnWhet 


cloy’d with the Preparative, and what von mean 
I turns the Bdge at your pony Stomaens. 

^ Old Batchelor^ 
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He had aasiated at four hundred bowls of pnnelb 
mention sips, drams, and whets without number. 

Addison, Spectator. 

Mr. Mayor gives a whet [a light luncheon] to-day after 
church, when he hopes you will attend. 

Quoted in M. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 56. 
whether^ (hweTH'6r), a. and pron. [Formerly 
also contr. wher, where; < ME. whether, whather, 
wh-mthery wether y watheTy hwethcTy hwather, qveth- 
er. also contr. wher, < AS. htvsethery hwether sa 
OS. hwethaVy hueder^ OFries. hwedery Itoder as 
MLG. wedeTy wedder, LG. weddery weer = OHG. 
hwedary huedary wedary which of two, MHG. G, 
weder s= Icel. hvadharr, i^ontr. kvdrry hvorr ss 
Goth, hwathary which (of two) ; s= OBulg. Russ. 
kotoruily which, = L. nttr (for ^ cuter) = Gr. k6te* 
poCf wdrffpof =s Skt. katara, which (of two); with 
compar. suffix -ther {-der, -ter, etc.), from the 
base hwa of the pron. who: see whOy and cf. 
what^y etc. Cf. either.] 1, a. A, interrog. 
Which (of two)? which ono? 

B. rel, (always in compound relative use, or 
with the antecedent imfdied, not expressed). 
Wliich (of two, or, less exactly, of more than 
two). 

When the father him bethought, 

And sighe [saw] to whether side it druiigh. 

Oower, Cent Amant., H. 

I woulde gladly knowe In whether booke you hauc read 
moste, whicli is to wit, in Vegetius, which entreateth of 
matters of wars, or in 8. Augustine his hoke of Christtft doc- 
trine. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 238. 

Blit to whether side fortune would have been partial 
could not be determined. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, lil. 

II. i mm. A. interrog. Which (of two, or of the 
two) ? which ono (of two) ? 

Whether of them Ithe, R. V.] twain did the will of hit 
father? Mat xxi. 31. 

B. rel. Which (of two); which one (of two); 
also, more indefinitely, whichever. 

Well, I will hoar, or sleep, I care not whether. 

lieau. and FI., Oaptalii, ii. 2. 

It may bo a question among men of noble sentimenta, 
whether at these unfortunate persons had the greater soul. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 6. 

Chose now,” quod she, “ixm of thise thlnges tweye . . . 
Now chose your selven whether that you llketh.” 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 871. 

Botlie gouge A (K>lde, whethir go be, 

In erlstis name good cheer go make. 

Hymns to Virjdn, etc. (E. E. T. S.),p. 32. 
To waxen or to wonien, whether God lykoth. 

I*iers DUnvman (A), vlll. 60. 

whether^ (hweTii'iM*), adv. and cmij. [< ME. 
whether, wheder, wether, hwether, contr. wher, 
wer, < AS. hwwther, hwether = 08. hwethar a= 
OFries. hwvdvrzss. MJj(L weder y wedder = OHG. 
hwedar, tvedavy MHG. G. weder = Icel. hvdrt, 
whether; orig. ncut. of the pron. whether: see 
whetherya.nndpron,] I, interrog. adv. 1. In- 
troducing tlie first of two direct (alternative) 
quostiotiH, the second Ixdng introduced by or 
(literally, which of these two things [is true] ?). 
Whether is Herod, or that Youngling, King? 

./. IJeaurmnt, Psyche, lif. 161. 

2t. Introducing a single direct question, the al- 
ternative bedng unexpressed, and sometimes 
only dimly im|died. 

Whether is not this the sone of a carpent^? Whether his 
modlr be not sold | called] Marie? WydiJ', Mat. xiil. 55. 

Well then, if God will not allow a king too much, whe- 
ther will he allow u subject Um) much? 

Ijatimer, IstHennon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

Wliut aiithoritye tliinko you nieote to be given him? 
whether will ye allowe him to protecte, to safe conducte, 
and to have marshall lawc as they are accustomed ? 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

II. rel, eonj. 1. Introducing the first of two 
(or more) alternatives, the second being intro- 
duced by or (or or whether). 

Whether ge ben apnsblof princes or of prestisof thelawe. 
For to answere hem haue ge no douie. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 289. 
Whether the tyrannj be in bis place 
Or in his eminence tiiat fills It up. 

Shak., M. for M., I. 2. 167. 

Thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether tixey will 
hear or whether they will forbear. ICzek. li. 7. 

But whether thus these things, or whether not; 
Whether the sun, i>redonilnant in heaven, 

Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the suit ; . . . 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. 

MilUm, P. L., vill. 169. 

The Moors, whether wounded or slain, were thrown head- 
long without the walls, Irving, Granada, p. 64. 

Laws may he received as Indicating the dlsiKtsitlons of 
the ruler, whether for good or for evil. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 26. 

There are moments in life when the lip and the eye 

Try the question of whether to smile or ta cry. 

Whitt wr. The Quaker Alumni. 

So long as men had slender means, whether of keeping 
out cold or checkmating it with artificial heat, Winter was 
au unwelcome guest, especially in the country 

LmeUy Study Windows, p. 30, 
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SometlmeB the ooiTelatiye clause is formed simply by a 
particle of negation. 

Whether one Nym . . . had the chain or no. 

8hak„ M. W. of W., iv. S. 33. 

This obscure thorn-eater of malice and detraction, as 
well as of Quodlibets and Sophisms, knowes not whether 
it were illegal! or not. Mutant An Apology, etc. 

His (Solomon’s] case is left disputable to this day, whether 
he ever recovered by repentance or no. 

StUHnffJleet, Sermons, II. iii. 

Whether we are in Danger or no at present, ’twere Pre- 
Bumption in me to Judge. ilfnml, Letters, I. vi. 11. 
To that frere wyll I go, 

And bring him to you, 

Whether he wyl or no. 

Playe qfPohyn Node ((niild’s BaUads, V. 421). 
2. Introducing a single alternative, the other 
being implied : as, I do not know whether he is 
yet gone [or not], 

God woot wher he was like a manly knyghte. 

CtMxicer, Troilus, 11. 1263. 

You shall demand of him whether one Captain Dumain 
be i* the camp. Shak., All’s Well, Iv. 3. 100. 

'These are but winds and flaws in try the floting vessell 
of our faith whether it be stuiich and sayl well. 

Miltfni, Church-Government, i. 7. 

These dark doctrines and piiszling passages were in- 
serted to be the test of ingenuous, of sincere and well- 
disposed minds : to see, xvhether, when we were once sat- 
isfied that a book came from God, wo would acquiesce in 
every thing con tallied in it. Bp. A tterbury, Sermons, 1 1, ix. 
Whether or no. Hee not . 

He would be as likely to believe mo guilty as not. . . . 
What would he do, wtufther or nof 

Didkem, Bleak House, Hi. 

Whether^t, tidv. An obsolete form of whither, 

Whethering (hweTH'6r-ing), n. [Origin ob- 
scure.] llio retention of the afterbirth in 
cows. Gardner, 

Whethersot (hweTn'6r-ao), indef, pron. [ME. ; 
< whether^ + ^oi.] Whichever of two, or of the 
two. 


Warnoallo the oompaignyethatlongeii tothisfraternlte, 
man and wonian, that is with-inne the tonne, to oome to 
the exsequies of hym or of hir that is deede, whethir-ao 
it be. JCnylieh GUde (£. £. T. S.), p. 74. 

Whetile (hwe'til), n, [Imitative; cf. yaffle,] 
The green woodpecker, GccAnus viridin. See 
cut under popinjay. 

whet-slate (hwet'siat), n. A very fine-grained 
hard silicious rook, suitable for making whet- 
stones and hones. Also called novacuHte and 
hones tone. 

whetstone (hw^c^t^stou), n. [Early mod. E. also 
whestonc; < ME. whelstout wetston^ watstoHj 
westorif < AS. hwetstdn (= MD. wetsteen = MLG, 
wettestent wetsten = OHG. wezzisteiUt MHG. 
wetsosteint G. wetzstciu)^ a w'lietstone, < hwettant 
whet, + Stan t atone,] 1. A stone for sharpen- 
ing cutlery or tools by friction. Whetstones are 
made of various kinds of stone, the flner kinds being a 
siliclous slate, and when used are moistened with oil or 
water. 


Dlligoiieo is b> the understauding as the wheUtUtne to the 
rasor. South. 


Whetst^inea or scythostones used to bo made solely by 
hand in large quantities at stone quarries In Derbyshire. 

A. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 173. 

2. Figuratively, that which sharpens, stimu- 
lates, or incites tln^ faculties or appetites. 

I assure you, thorn Is no such wheUUme to sharpen a 
good wltte and eiieuunige a will b) lenrninge as is praise. 

Aacham, The Scholemaster, p. 20. 

Let thorn read Shakespeare’s sonnets, taking tliunce 

A whetstone for tliclr dull intelligence. 

Shelley, To his Genius. 
To give, deserve, or win the whetstonet. old phrases 
in which a whetstone appears as the proverbial prize for 
lying. ConflrrntMl liars or slanderers were scinietimes pub- 
licly exhibited with a whetstone fastened to them. Com- 
pare the following allusions. 

If Mother Hubbard, in the vein of Chaucer, happened 
to tell one oanioulai* tale, father Klderton and ills son 
Greene, in the veifi of Skelton, or Scoggin, will counterfeit 
an hundred dogged fables, libels, calumnies, slanders, liea 
for the whetatone, what not. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
The whettstone is a knave that all men know. 

Yet many on him doe much cost bestowe : 

Ueo’s us’d almost in every shoppe, but whye? 

An edge must needs be sot on every lye. 

Quoted in Chamher'a Book of Daya, II. 46. 

This will explain a smart repartee of Sir Francis Bacon’s 
before King Jiuues, to whom Sir Kenelm Digby was relat- 
ing that he had seen the true philosopher's stone in the 
possession of a hermit in ItAly, and when the king was 
verv euiious to understand what sort of stone it was. and 
SirKenelui nmoh puulod in describing it, Sir Fra. Bacon 
interp<»sod, and said, “ Perhaps It was a whetsUme." 

£. Grey. 

whetstone-slate (hwot'Htou-slat), n. Same as 
whet-slate. 

whettent (hwet'n), v. t. [< whet + To 

whet. [Bare.] 


My mynd was greedelye whetnsd 
Too parle with the Begent. Stanihunt, JSneid, ill 
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whetter (hwet'Ap), n, [< whet + -dfl,] 1. One 
who or that which whets or sharpens. 

Love, like other sweet things, is no whetUr of the 
stomach. Fielding, Joseph Andrews. (Latham.) 

2t. Specifically, one who indulges in whets or 
drams; a dram-drinker; a tippler. 

There are in and about the Boyal-Exohange a sort of 
people commonly known by the name of WhsUera.yrho 
drink themselves into an intermediate state of being 
neither drunk nor sober before the hours of Exchange or 
busiiiess. Steele, Tatler, No. 188. 

The Whetter is obliged to refresh himself every moment 
with a liquor, as the Snuff-taker with a powder. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 141. 

wheugh. intefj, A variant of whew't. 

Whe^ (hwu), interj, [Sometimes also wheuph, 
formerly also whu; an exclamation in imita- 
tion of whistling ; ci. loel. hvissf Cf. whoot for 
hoot.] An exclamation, uttered with a whistling 
sound, expressing astonishment or dismay. 

In a cold morning, whu— at a lord’s gate, 

How you have let the porter let me wait I 

Vanbrugh, Confederacy, Prol. 

He swears by the Hood. Whew ! 

Tennyaon, Queen Mary, i. 1. 

whew^ (liwu), n. [Sometimes also wheugh, 
formerly also whuc; < wheiot, interj. or r.] 1. 

A whistling sound, usually noting astonish- 
ment. * 

The fryer set his fist to his mouth, 

And whuted whuea three. 

Robin IJood and the CurUdl (Child’s Ballads, V. 276). 

Behind them lay two long, low, ugly-looklug craft, at 
sight of which Yeo gave a loiig whettgh. 

Kingaley, Westward Ho, xix. 

Lepel suppressed a whew. 

Ilannay, Singleton Fontenoy, ix. 

2. Same as whewer. 

Wlgeon (French VIgeon, from the Latin Vlpio), also 
called locally ‘'Whewer" and **Whew’* (names imitative 
of the whistling call-note of the male). 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 661. 

whew^ (hwu), V. i. [< whew^, interj,] To ut- 
ter the interjection whew or a sound like it; 
whistle with a shrill pipe, as a plover or duck. 

I had often been wondering how they [the plovers) staid 
sae lang on the heights that year, for I heard them aye 
whewing e’en an’ morn. tlogg, Brownie, iii. 

whew2 (hwu), V. i. [Origin obscure.] 1. To 
fly hastily; make great speed. Also tvhiew, 
Brockett; HaUiwcll, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To 
hurry or bustle about; work tempestuously. 
[New Eng.] 

Her father . . . had married a smart second wife “to 
look after matters.’’ . . . Nothing ever got ahead of her; 
she whewed i*ouiid ; when she was whewing she neither 
wanted Bel to hindqr nor help. 

Mra. A. D. T. Whitney, The Other Girls, vli. 112. 

whew^ (hwu), n, [< whew*^, ?’.] A sudden van- 
ishing away. Haltiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

whew-duck (hwu'duk), n. [< whew^ + duck; cf. 
whewer.] The pandle-whew, whewer, or wid- 
geon, Marcca penelope, among whose names 
are canard siffleur and Anas fistularis. [Local, 
British.] 

Ill some parts of England It (the widgeon] is . . . called 
the Whev^ifuek and Whewer. 

Yarrdl, British Birds (4th ed.), IV. 400. (Encyc. Diet.) 

whewellite (hwu 'el -it), n. [Named after W. 
IVhewell, master of Trinity College, Cambridge.] 
Native calcium oxalate, a rare mineral occur- 
ring in monooliuic crystals, colorless or white 
with brilliant luster. 

whewer (hwu'6r), «. [< whew^ + -cri.] The 
whew-iluck. [Prov. Eng.] 

In Norfolk, according to Bay, whewera. 

C. Swainaon, Brit Birds (1886X p. 166. 

whey^ (hwa), n. [Early mod. E. also whay; 
also dial, whig; < ME. wh^, whei, hwei, < AB. 
hwMg = Fries, weye = MD. wey, D. wei, also 
MD. huy, hoy, hui = LG. wey, wage, hei, heu, 
whey; root unknown. Cf. W. chmg, whey 
fermented with sour herbs; chwig, sour, fer- 
mented.] The serum of milk ; that part of milk 
which remains fi^uid after the proteids have 
been coagulated by rennet as in cheese-mak- 
ing, or by an acid as in the natural souring of 
milk. Whey is often mixed with wine, or flavored with 
herbs, spices, etc., and used as a cooling beverage. 

The pined Fisher or poor-Daiery-Renter 
That Hues of whay, tor forfeiting Indenture. 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 8. 

Dowu to the milke-hottse, and drank three glasses of 
whey. ^ Pepye, Diary, II. 808. 

Alnxn whey, tlie whey formed in the coagulation of milk 
by powdered alum.— Wbev OOra, the treatment of cer- 
tain dka as es by means of the internal administration of 
quantities of whey, sometimes combined with baths in the 
same liquid. Hits “ cure " is usually practised in oonneo- 
tlon with drinking and bathing in mineral waters at Euro- 
pean spas.- WIIM Wllfliy. »96wine. 
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wAwfht n. An obsolete form of giMy. 

6 whayes (4 years oldL £6. 

H. Matt, &ciety in Ensabethsn Ag^ App. ; 

whey-beard (hwa'berd), n. The whitethroai 
Sylvia cinerea, MacgiUivrau ; Montagu, Seecv 
under white throat, [Local, British.] 
wheye7 (hwa'i), a, [< wheut + -ey for -yi, 
Partaking of the nature of whey ; containing c 
resembling whev. Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 43. 
whey-face (hw&^fas), n, [< whey^ + faoe^,] . 
face white or pale, as from fear; also, a perso 
having a white or pale face, or looking pal 
from mght. 

Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear. 

. . . What soldiers, 

Shab., Macbeth, v. 8. 1 

whey-faced (hwa'fast), a. [< whey^ + faee^ - 
a, cream-faced,] Having a white or pal 
face; pallid. 

All this You made me quit, to follow 
That sneaking, Whey-fae'd God Apollo. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard (168G 

whesrish (hwa'ish), a, [< whe^"^ + -dsh^,] Ha^ 
ing the qualities of whey ; thin ; watery. 

If it he fresh and sweet butter; but say it he sour ar 
wheyiaht B. Jonaon, Staple of Newa^ ii. 

A diet of Asses or other Wheyiah Milk. 

O. Harvey, Vanities of Philosophy and Physh 
[(ed. l702Xxi. 

wheyishneBB (hwa'ish -nes), n. The state ( 
quality of being wheyish. Southey, ( Jfforce 
ter.) 

pleasant an 
mint or sag 

whey-worm, n, ^e whay-worm, 
whf. An abbreviation of wharf. 
which^ (hwich), pron, [< ME. which, whua 
hwuch (also unassibilated /iM?ic), a reduced fom 
with loss of orig. L of *whilch, whulch, wilch 
hwilch, wulch, hwulch, assibilated forms of whil 
while, whulc, hwulc (> Sc. whilk, guhilk), < Al 
hwilc, hwylc, hwelc = OS. hwiltkssijFnea, hweli 
hwelk, hwek = D. welk = MLG. LG. welk = OH( 
hwelih, welih, wielih, welich, welch, MHG. welc 
welich, G. welche, which, = Icel. hvilikr, of whi 
kind, = 8w. Dan, hvUken, m., hvilket, nout., 
Goth, hweileiks, which ; < hwa, the stem of Al 
hwd, etc., who, -b AS. 4tc, etc., a formatn 
seen also in such (which is closely parallel ph 
netically to which), each, etc.] A. interro 
What one of a certain implied number or sei 
indicating a general knowledge of a certai 
group of individuals, and seeking for a sele 
tion of one or more from that number: thu 
which do you want I impl>[ing a limitation whi< 
is absent from the question what do you wani 

Many good works have I shewed you from my Fathe 
for wMch of those works do ye stone me ? John x. S 

Who is it that says most ? xohich can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you ? 

Shak., Bonnets, Ixxxi 

Are any of these charges admitted to be true by tl 
friends of the Administration, and, if any, which f 

D. Webater, Speech, Senate, June 27, 18fi 

But which is it to be? Fight or make friends? “ Whji 
says he, “ I think it will he the best manner to spin aco 
for it.’’ R. L, Stevenaon, Master of Ballantrae, 

Used adjeotively, with a selective and interrogative fore 
to limit a noun. 

Coat. From my lord to my lady. 

Prin. From which lord to which lady? 

Shak., L. L. L,, iv. 1. 1C 
Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Mi^, P. L., Iv. 7 

In an old exclamatory use, what ! 

“Lo!’’ seith holy letterure, **whiche lordes beth tl 
shrewes [are these wretches) !’’ 

Thllke that god moste gyueth, leste good thei deleth. 

Piers Plouftnan (B), x. S 

Kay the stiward . . . dide as a noble knyght ; ffor ti 
thre winces seide, “Mercy god, whiehe a stiward is this 
Mertin(KKT:. S.X UL 66 
Which if which? which is the one, which the other? 


common phrase Implying inability to distinguish betwet 
two or more things. Used relatively as well as Interrog 
tlvely : see the quotation. 

The whole mass of buildings Is Jammed together in 
manner that from certain points of view makes it f 
from apparent which feature is which, 

H, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. If 

B. rel, 1. As a simple relative pronoun: (< 
Who or whom. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Now that 1 see my lady bright 
Which I have loved with al my might 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 41 

The yonger sone ser Abell was his name, 

Whichc of his enmys had but Utill drede. 

GsnsrpilM(E.B.T.&XklM 
Our Father whUk art In heaven. Mat vi 
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(»).irMdlrtCh nf«rraice to things, and to orea- 
tufefB not persons: the antecedent may also he 
a phrase or a cli^se : as, the rain washed away 
the track, which delayed the train. 

Thifl rede peneell ye shall here hym alscL 
Whieh$ I myself enbrowdred. 

OenertfdSH (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8268. 

1 declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand. 

1 C!or. XV. 1. 

Next to the Guilt with which you wou’d asperse me, I 
scorn you most. Congrecct Way of the World, 11. 8. 

There is one likeness without which my gallery of Cus- 
tom-House portraits would be strangely incomplete. 

Hawthorne^ Scarlet Letter, fnt., p. 21. 

Unto her face 

She lifts her hand, which rests there, still, a space, 
Then slowly falls. n. W. Gilder^ After the Italian. 

2. As a compound relative pronoun, having 
the value of both antecedout and relative : as, 
you can determine which is better (that is, you 
can determine thaty or the ona, which is better), 
nevew shal my bane be, 

But whichlnoot [know not), wherefore 1 wol be siker. 

Chaveer, Good Women, 1. 2060. 

Are not you 

Which is above all Joys, constant friend? 

Beau, and M., Maid's Tragedy, 111. 2. 

Even a casual reading of the statistics given above will 
show, it is believed, which is the more probable. 

Amer. Jour. PhUol.t X. 889. 
Which is used adjectively : (at) With the sense of *what 
sort of.' 


Had thel wist witterll whiche help god horn sente, 

Al hire gref in-to game gaynll schold haue turned. 

William qf Paieme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2706. 
Blit herkeneth me, and stiiiteth now a lyte, 

Which a miracle iher bifel anon. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1817. 
(6) As indicating one of a number of known or specifled 
things : as, be careful which way you turn. 

Never to unfold to any one 
WAicA casket 'twas 1 chose. 

Shak., M. of V., li. 9. 11. 
[Which was formerly used as a clause-connective, along 
with a personal pronoun which took its place as subject 
or object, and rendered it redundant save as in its rela- 
tive value : as, which ... he s: who ; which ... hie ss 
whose. 

Lo ! this is he, 

Which that myn uncle swerth he moot be dede, 

But I on hym have mercy and pito. 

' Chaucer, Trollus, li. 6.'>4. 

The Kynges dere sone, 

The goode, wyse, worthy, fresshe, and fre ', 

Which alwey for to don wel is hie wone. 

Chaucer, Troilus, it. 818. 

He that will mould a modem Bishop into a primitive 
must yeeld him to be elected by the popular voyce, un- 
diocest, unrovenu’d, unlorded, and leave him nothing imt 
brotherly equality, matchless temperance, frequent fast- 
ing, incessant prayer, and preaching, continual watch- 
ings, and labours in his Mlnistery — icAicA what a rich 
hootle it would bo, what a plump endowment to the many- 
benehce-gaping mouth of a ITeiate ! 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
A relic of this construction survives in the vulgar use of 
which as a general introductory word. 

“That noble young fellow.” says my general ; that 
noble, noble Philip Firmin.” Which noble his conduct I 
own it has been. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 

TTAt'cA I wish to remark . . . 

That for ways that are dark . . . 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same 1 would rise to explain. 

Bret Uarte, Plain Language from Truthful James. 
Whush was formerly often followed by that or as, having 
the effect of giving emphasis or definiteness. 

This abbot which that was an holy man. Chaucer.^ 
The Which, (at) who or whom. 

Quod she ayeyn to Mirabell here mayde, 

“The same is he, the whiche I love so well.” 

Generydee (E. E. T. 8.^ 1. 2719. 

(6) Redundant for which. 


Lo, herte myne ! as wolde the excellence 
Of love agenis the whiche that no man may 
Ne oght ek goodly maken reslstence. 

Chaucer, Troilus, lii. 989. 
What is the cause of this great arising of the sands and 
tfielves here about this haven, the which stop it up that 
no ships can arrive here? 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 


Wliich^ (hwich), n. [< ME. whicche, whyche, 
whuechCy var. oi hucche^ etc. : see hutch^.j 1. 
A chest. HalliwelL 


“Rede me pot,” quod Reson, “reuthe to haue. 

Til lordes and ladies louen alle treuthe. 

And Pemeles porfyl be put in heore whucche.** 

Piers Plowman (A), iv. 102. 

2. Specifically, a movable wagon-box. 

In this case the which is the movable box belonging to 
the tumberel, which was separated from it, and, when re- 
quired, was placed upon the tumbril, to carry dung or 
such other materials as oould not be loaded upon a mere 
skeleton of wheels and shafts. K. and Q., 7th ser., X. 478. 

wUdltTer (hwich-ev'6r), pron. [< which^ + 
Whether one or the other; no matter 

whieh. 
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Whielycver of the Notions be true, the Unity of Milton's 
Action is preserved acecrdlng to either of them. 

Addison, Speotator, No. 827t 
Whichever of his children might become the popular 
choice was to inherit the whole kingdom, under the same 
superiority of the head of the family. HaUam. 

whichsoever (hwich-so-cv'fer), pron. [< which^ 
+ ti(A + ever.'i Same as whichever. 

New torments I behold, and new tormented 
Around me, whichsoever way I move, 

And whichsoever way I turn, and gaze. 

Lot^JeUow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vL 6. 


whiff 

toarlet (sometimes orange) necklace or collar on the fore- 
nook. The female is quite different, and only 4f inobea 
long. This bird has been known for more than a century, 



nails, and in animals under the hoofs), 4* Jlaw, 
a crack, breach; see quick and flaw^. Hence, 
by corruption, wAtf/faw, whitlow: see whitlow. 
A swelling or infiammation about the nails or 
ends of the fingers ; paronychia ; whitlow. See 
whitlow, [Prov. Eng.] 

Whid^ (hwid), n. [Be. also quhid, quhyd; cf. 
W. ehwid, a quick turn, chwido, jerk. Cf. also 
AS. hwithaf a breeze, = Icel. hwidha, a puff.] 
A quick motion; a rapid, noiseless movement. 
[Scotch.] 

And jinkin' hares, in aniorons whids. 

Their loves enjoy. Burns, To W. Simpson. 

whid^ (hwid), V. i. ; pret. and whidded, ppr. 
whiddinff. [Cf. «?Atdi,w.] 1. To whisk; scud; 
move nimbly, as a hare or other small animal. 
Ye maukins whiddin thro' the glade. 

Bums, Elegy on Capt. Mattiiew Henderson. 
That creature whids about free place io place, like a hen 
on a het girdle. Saxon and Gael, II 1, 194. (Jamiestm. ) 

2. To fib; lie. [Scotch in both uses.] 

Whld'^ (hwid), n. [Perhaps a dial, form, ult. < 

AS. cwidi\ a saying, < ewetUan, say: see quvthcJ] 
1. A word. Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, 
[). 116. [Thieves’ and Gipsies’ eant.] — 2. A 
lie; a fib. [Scotch.] 

A rousing whid at titiies to vend. 

All iiail’t wi' Hcripture. 

Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

3. A dispute; a quarrel. HalHwcU. [Prov.Eiig.] 
—To cut bene (or boon) whids, to speak good words. 

“Peace, I pray tiiee, good Waylan<l!" said the boy, 
“credit me, the swaggering vein will not pass here; you 
must cut boon whids ! ’ Scott, Kenilworth, x. 

Whid^ (hwid), V. f.; pret. and pp. whidded, ppr. 
whidding. [< w.J To lie; fib. [Scotch.] 
whidah (hwid'§), w. [Also whydah, whUlaw, 
whydaw; short for tcAidwA-Amf ; ( Whidah, Why- 
dah, the chi(»f seaport of Dahomey, West Afri- 
ca.] Same as whiaah-lnrd Wbidab tbmah, soo 

thrush^. 

wUdah-bird (hwid'il-b6rd), n. [Also whydnh- 
bird, widowdnrd ; < Whidah, a locality in f)aho- 
mey, where the birds abound. See whidah, and 
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Necklaced Whldah-blrcl {Co/iutfns^rr 
or Penthftria ardens), male. 



cf. Vidua.'] An oscine passerine 
bird of Africa, belonging to the 
f&mily Ploceid/p, or weaver-birds, 
and subfamily Viduinse in a strict 
sense, and especially to the genus 
Vidua, or one of tw o or three close- 
ly related genera. They are small- 
bodied birds, about as largo as a canaiy ; 
but Die males have several feathers of the 
tail enormously lengthened and variously 
shaped, forming a beautiful arched train. Any 
one of them is also called whidah-pwh, vida- 
finch, widow-bird, and simply whidah or widtnv, 
as well as by the French name veuve. The ori- 
ginal whfdab'bird, or widow of paradise, is Vidua 
(or Steqanura) paradisea, described and figured 
under Viduinee (which see). The king whidah- 
bird is Videstrdda regia (see Videstrdda,w\ih cut). 
The principal whidah-bird Is Vidua principalis (see 
Vidua, with cut). The South African necklaced 
whidah-bird Is Coliuspasser or Penthetria ardens, the male 
of which is 12 inches long, with a tail of tq, and baa the 
plumage nearly uniform black, normally varied with a 


and has acquired an extensive 
and intidcate synonymy, chiefly of 
worthless New Latin names. The 
other whidah here flgurod is also 
South African, and has in the 
male n train of several long tail- 
feathers resembling in develop- 
ment and ill general effect the 
upper tall-coverts of the paradise- 
trogon ; it is also very large, the 
male being about 10 inches long. 

This is Chera procne. Die epaulet 
whidali, so called fitim the scar- 
let shoulders, in trunslatiun of a 
Froneli name. Its original tech- 
nical name was Emheriza irrorm 
(of Boddaert, 1788, whence Chera 
proem of most modem writers), 
and it used to be called Emheriza 
or Fringilln. or Vidua lonfficuuila, 
and Loxia or Fringilla or Chera 
caffra; but It is a monotype whose 
synonymy presents no serious difllculty. It inhabits from 
('ape (!olonv to Natal and tlie Transvaal, and also to Bon- 
guela. Other whidah-birds are noted under Vidutnm 
(which see). 

whidah-nneh (hwid'jl-fiuoli), n. A whidah-bird. 
Also widow-Jinch. 

whidder (hwid'^r), v. i. [Of. whid^.] 1. To 
shako; tonihlo. H alii well. [Prov. Eng,] — 2. 
To whid; whizz. [Scotch.] 

He heard the bows that bauldly ring, 

And arrows whidderan' byin near bl. 

San(f of the Outlaw Murray (I'liild’s Ballads, VI, 26X 

whiew, V. i. Soo tnlirw'^, 1 , 

whiffy (hwdf), n. [Cf. W. vhwiff, a whiff, puff, 
chwiJU'io, pufl', chwaff, a gust; J‘)an. vift, a puff, 
gust. ( t . also waJ}'K puff, 
similar imitativcj wwds. nenan whiffle.} 1, A 
slight blast or gust, of air; ospocially, a puff of 
air conveying some sinoll. 

T^rrhiis at rriam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 

The unnerved fntlier falls. Shak., Uamlet, ii. 2. 496. 

For when it |my nose) docs got hold of a pleasant whiff" 
or BO, . . . it’s generally from somebody olse’s dinner, 
a-comliig liome from the baker's. Dickens, Chimes, 1. 

2t. A quick inhalation of air, and especially of 
smoko; a drawing or drinking in of smoke; 
also, a draught or drink, as of win(> oi licpiid. 

To entertain the most gentlemanlike use of tobacco ; 
. . . the rare <;orollary and practice of the Cuban aboli- 
tion, euripiis, and whiff, 

ft. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ill. 1. 

Whiff, indeed, occurs In a dull, prosing account of to- 
bacco in Die Queen's Arcadia, from whicii, as well as 
from what our author says elsewhere, it wouhl seem to be 
either a swallowing of tfie smoke, <jr a rciuining it in the 
throat for a given space of time. 

Gifford, Note to the alxive passage. 

Then lot him shew his several tricks In taking it ftobao- 
co), 118 the whiff, the ring, Ac., for these are complements 
that gain gentlemen no tm^an resjiect. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 120. 

I will yet go drink one whiff more. 

f/rquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 6. 

8. A sudden expulsion of air, smoko, or the 
like from the mouth ; a puff. 

Four Pliies after Dinner he constantly smokes ; 

And seasons his Whiffs with impertinent .lokes. 

Prior, Epigram. 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 

4, A hasty vif'w; a glimpse; a gliff. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 6. At Oxford and other places on the 
Thames, a light kind of outrigger boat, it is 
tlraber-biillt throughout, thus differing from a skiff, which 
is a racing-l)oat, usually of cedar, and covered with canvas 
for some distance at the bow and stem. Encyc. Diet, 

The whiy Is a vessel which recommends itself to few 
save the ambitious freshman. . . . It combines the disad- 
vantages of a dingey and a skiff, with the excellences of 
tieither. Dickens's Diet, (hford, p. 19. 

Oral wbiff, or ]>ramm(md’M Seeorol. 
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whiffy (hwif),!;. [8eewWjri,».] l.intrana*l. 
To puff; blow; produce or emit a puff or whiff. 
When through their green boughs whiffing winds do whirl, 
With wanton pufs their waning locks to curl. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

2. To (Irink. Kng.] 

n. trans, 1. To puff; puff out; exhale; blow: 
as, to whiff o\i% rings of smoke. — 2. To carry as 
by a slight blast or whiff of wind. 

Old Empedocles’s way, who, when he leapt into JIDtiia, 
havinff a dry sear body, and light, the smoke took him and 
him up into the moon. 

B. Jonmm, World in the Moon. 
How was it scornfully whiffed aside ! 

Carlyle, French Eev., I. v. 2. 

df . To draw in ; imbibe ; inhale : said of air or 
smoke^ and frequently of liquids also. 

Every skull 

And skip-iaoke now will have his pipe of smoke. 

And wtAff it bravely till hee *b like if) choke. 

'rimes' Whme (E. E. T. 8.X p. 71. 
In this season we might press and make the wine, and 
in winter whiff it up. urguhart, tr. of llabelais, i. 27. 

whiffy (hwif), w. [Origin obscure.] An ana- 
canthine or malacoptorvgious fish of the fam- 
ily PkuronecUdfp,, a kind of flatfish or flounder, 
the CynioogUmm mityrocephalm, found in Brit- 
ish waters'; the smear-dab, sail-fluke, or mary- 
sole. 

whiffy (hwif), V. t. [An error for whip^ v. t., 2.] 
To flsh, as for mackerel, with a hand-line. See 
whiffing, n. 

One might as well argue that, because bits of red flannel 
or of tobacco-pipe are highly successful baits in whiffing 
for Mackerel, therefore these substances form a “favour- 
ite food *’ of this fish. Mature, XLI. 638. 

Whiffer (hwif'6r), n. [< whiffy + -cri.] One who 
whiffs. 

Oreat tohaoco-wh^ers ; 

They would go near to rob with a pipe in their mouths. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, iv. 1. 

whiffet (hwif'et), n. [< wUff^ + -efl.] 1. A 
little whiff. Imp. Diet. [Bare.] — 2. A whip- 
per-snapper; a whipster; any insignificant or 
worthless person. [U* 

The sneaks, whiffets, and surface rats. 

Philadelphia 'Times, Aug. 1, 1888. 

whiffing (hwif'ing), n. [Verbal n. of whiff t>.] 

1. Suirace-flshing with a hand-line. 

WhMng, the process of slowly towing the bait (sculling 
or pulling in the known haunts of the flsh). 

field, Doc. 26, 1886. (JSneye. Diet.) 
It [the whiting] is often caught by whiffing, when it 
gives good sport. Stand. Nat. aid.. 111. 278. 

2. A kind of hand-line used for taking mack- 
erel pollack, and the like. 

Whifflng-tackle ( hwif 'ing-tak ^1 ) , n. The tackle 
used in whiffing; surface-tackle, 
whiffle (hwif'l), w ; pret. and pp. whiffled, ppr. 
whiffling. [Froq. of whiffy ; perhaps confused 
witn B. frci/e/67i, waver.] 1. intrant. 1. To blow 
in gusts; hence, to veer about, as the wind. 
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His former transition was in the fsire ahout the Jug- 
glers ; now he Is at the Pigeants among the WhAffhen. 

MUton, On Def. w Humb/Semonst. 

2f. A herald or usher; a person who leads the 
way, or prepares the way, for another: prob- 
ably so called because the pipers (see iHjjcri, 
1 ) usually led the procession. 

The deep-mouth’d tea. 

Which like a mighty whifflsr ’fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way. 

Shluc., Hen. V., v., cho., 1. 12. 
The term [whiffler] is undoubtedly borrowed from whif- 
fle, another name for a fife or email flute ; for whiffirrs 
* were originally those who preceded armies or processions 
as flfers or pipers. F. Doues, Hlua of Shakespeare, p. 811. 

I can go in no comer but I meet with some of my whiffy 
lets in their accoutrements. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’OHve, ill. 1. 
The WhijUrs of your Inferior and Chiefe companies 
cleere the wayes before him. 

Dekleer, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 48. 
Before the dame, and round about, 

March'd whiffiars and stafflers on foot. 

S. Butler, Hudlbras, II. ii. 650. 

8. One who whiffles; one who changes frequent- 
ly his opinion or course ; one who uses shifts 
and evasions in argument ; a fickle or unsteady 
person. 

Your right whiffUr indeed hangs himself in Saint Mar- 
tin’s, and not in Cheapside. 

Dekleer and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 
Every whiffler in a laced coat . . . shall talk of the con- 
stitution. Swift. 

4. A puffer of tobacco ; a whiffer. Halliwell. — 

5. The whistlewing, or goldeneye duck. G. 
Trumhull, 1888. [Maryland.] 

whifflery (hwif 'I6r-i), n. The characteristics or 
habits of a whiffler; trifling; levity. 

Life is no frivolity, or hypothetical coquetry or whifflery. 

CaHyle, in Froude, Life in London, iii. 

whiffletree (hwif'l-tre), n. [< whiffle, turn, + 
tree. Cf. whippletree, swingletroe.} Same as 
swingletree. 

whift (hwift), n. [Var. of whiff A whiff or 
waft; a breath; a snatch. [Bare.] 

A sweep of lutestrings, laughs, and whifts of song. 

Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 

whig^ (hwig), n. 1. Sour whey. Brochett. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

With green cheese, clouted cream, with flawns and cus- 
taid stor’d, 

Whig, cyder, and with whey, I domineer a lord. 

Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, vi. 
Drinke Whig and sowre Milke, whilest I rinoe my Throat 
With Bordeaux and Canarie. 

Heywood, English Traveller (ed. Peajrson), L 2. 

2. Buttermilk. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Wllig2 (hwig), V. ; pret. and pp. whigged, ppr. 
whigging. [C^. Sc. whiggle, var. of wiggle: see 
wiggle.^ I. intram. To move at an easy and 
steady pace ; jog. [Scotch.] 

The Solemn League and Covenant 
Game whigging up the hills, man. 

Battle qf Killlecrankw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 156X 


after the news eame down of lhikeMamittoh%dipfM^.thi 
Ministers animated their people to rlK^ and mardh to Ed 
inbufgh. And they came up marching on the head of thei 
parishes, with an unheard-of fur^ peaying and preaohini 
all the way as they oame. The M^nis of Argiie and hi 
party oame and headed them, they being about 6,000. Thi 
was called the Whiggamor’s inroad. And ever after iha 
all that opposed the Court came in contempt to be oallei 
Whiggs. And from Scotland the word was brought inh 
England, where it is now one of our unhimpy terms of dii 
tinotion. Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, I. 68 

I hate a Whig so much that 111 throw my Husband on 
of his Election, or throw myself out of the World ! a Pu 
cel of canting Hogues; they have always Moderation ii 
their Mouths— > rank Eesistance in their Hearts— am 
hate Obedience even to their lawful Wives. 

Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, 1. 1 
The prejudice of the Tory is for establishment; th 
prejudice of the Whig is tor innovation. A Tory does no 
wish to give more real power to Government, but that Gov 
emment should have more reverence, 'i'hen they differ a 
to the Church, 'fhe Tory is not for giving more legal powe 
to the Cleigy, but wishes they should have a oonsiderabb 
influence, founded on the opinion of mankind ; the Whii 
is for limiting and watching them with a narrow jealousy 
Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1781 

3. [eap."] In Amer, hist. : (a) A member of th< 
patriotic party during the revolutionary period 
The Hessians and other foreigners, looking upon tha 
as the right of war, plunder wherever they go, from botl 
Whigs and Tories, without distinction. 

Robert Morris, Dec. 21, 1776, quoted in Leoky's Eng. li 

I18th Cent., xiv. 

{h) One of a political party in the United Statei 
which grew np, in opposition to the Democrat 
io party, out of the National Republican party 
It was first called the Whig party in 1884. Its origins 
principles were extension of nationalising tendencies, au< 
support of the United States Bank, of a protective tariff 
and of a system of internal improvements at national ex 
pense. It won the presidential elections of 1840 and 1848 
but soon after divided upon the slavery question. It los 
its last national election in 1852, and soon after many o 
its members became temporarily members of the Ameri 
can and Constitutional Union parties, but eventually mos 
of its northern members became Kepublicans, most o 
its southern members Democrats.— CoUBCiencd- Whig, ii 
U. S. hist., in the last days of the Whig party, one of Oiosi 
northern Whigs who were indisposed to regard the com 

S romise of 1850 as a final settlement of the slavery ques 
ion : so called from their conscientious ol>joctions to sue! 
compromises with slavery.— Ciotton-Whik. in U. S. hist. 
in the last days of the Whig party, one of those northen 
Whigs who were disposed to regard the compromise o 
1850 as a flnfd settlement of the slavery question: b< 
called from their supposed partiality to the cotton in 
terest. 

n. a. Relating to or coiiip 08 od of Whigs, ii 
any use of that word ; wbiggish : as, Whig mea 
sures; a Whig ministry. 

The hope that America would supply the main mate 
rials for the suppression of the revolt Ithe American Revo 
lutlon] proved wholly chimerical. One of the first acts o 
the Whig party in every colony was to disarm Toriea 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xiv 
The Whig party was always opposed to slavery. Bu 
there was a broad and well-unaerstood distinction be 
tween Whig opponents of slavery and the fanatical Abo 
litionists. T. W. Barnes, Thurlow Weed, p. 806 

(hwig), n. A variant of wig^. [North 
Eng. and Scotch.] 


Two days before this storm began, the Wind whiffled 
about to the South, and back again to the East, and blew 
very faintly. Dumpier, Voyages, II Hi. 66. 

Seising a shovel, he went by the back door to the front 
of the house, at a spot where the whiffling winds had left 
the earth nearly bare |of snowj, and eommenood his sub* 
nivean work. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

2. To change from one opinion or course to 
another; use evasions; prevaricate; be fickle 
or unsteady; waver. 

A person of a whiffling and unsteady turn of mind, who 
cannot keep close to a point of a ooniroversy. 

Watts, Improvement of the Mind, 1. ix. fi 27. 

3. To trifle; talk idly. Phillips, 1706; Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

I am not like those officious and im]K)rtunatc sots who, 
by force, outrage, and violence, constrain an easy, good- 
natured fellow to whiffie, quaff, carouse, and what is worse. 

urguhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii.,.rrol. 

n. trans. l.*To disperse with a puff; blow 
away; scatter. 

Such as would whiffle away all these truths by resolving 
them into a mere inural allegory. 

Dr. II. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, lx. 

[(Latham.) 

2. To cause to change, as from one opinion or 
course to another. 

Every man ought to be stedfast and unmovable in them 
(the main things of rellglonl, and not suffer himself to be 
whiffled out of them by an Inslgniflcant noise about the 
infallibility of a visible church. TiUotson, Sermons, Ixv. 

3. To shake or wave quickly. Donne. 

Whiifiet (hwif'l), n. [< whiffle, v., in sense of 

orig. verb.] A fife. 

Whiffler, . , . one tliat plays on a WhUle or Fife. 

BaUey, 1727. 

Whiffler (hwif 'Br), n. [< -h ^l.] If. A 
piper or filer. 


To whig awa’ wl*, to drive briskly on with. Jamieson. 

I remember hearing a Highland farmer in Eskdale, after 
giving minute direcUons to those who drove the hearse 
of his wife how they were to cross some boggy land, con- 
clude, “Now, lads, whig awa' wC her.” 

SootL (Jamieson.) 

n. tram. To urge forward, as a horse. 
[Scotch.] 

Whiff^ (hwig), n. and a. [Formerly also whigg; 
proD. short for whiggamore, q. v.] I, w. 1. One 
of the adherents of the Presbyterian cause in 
Scotland about the middle of the seventeenth 
century: a name given in derision. 

When in the teeth they dar’d our Whigs, 

An’ covenant true blues, man. 

Bums, Battle of Sberifl-Mnir. 

I doubt I’ll hae to tak the hills wi’ the wild whigs, as 
they ca' them, and ... be shot down like a mawkin at 
some dyke-aide. Scott, Old Mortality, vU. 

2. [oqp.] A member of one of the two great po- 
litical parties of Great Britain, the other being 
the Tories (later the Conservatives). The Whigs 
were the successors of the Roundheads ox the Civil War 
and the Countiy party of the Restoration. The name was 
given to them anout 1679 as a reproach by their opponents, 
the Court party, through adeslro to confound tnem with 
the rebel Whigs of Scotland (see whigS, i). The Whigs 
favored the Revolution of 1688 -9, and governed Great Brit- 
ain for a long period in the eighteenth century. In gen- 
eral, they may be called the party of progress ; one of 
their nrlnclpal achievements was the passage of the Re- 
form BUI in 1882. About the same time the name Whig 
began to be replaced by Liberal, though still retained 
to denote the more conservative members of the Liberal 
party. See Liberal, Tsgy. 

The south-west counties of Scotland have seldom oora 
enoughio serve them round the year: And . . . those in 
the Weot oonie In the summer to buy at Lettb the stores 
that oome from the north : And from a word, Whiggam, 
used in driving their horsea all that drove were called the 
WhiggamoT% and ihorter the Whigs. Now in that year, 


A cook whose recipes were hopelessly old-fashioned, ant 
who had an exasperating belief In the suffleienoy of but 
tered whigs and home-made marmalade for all require 
ments. Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, ii 

whijggamore (hwig'a-mor), n. [Also whiggamor 
whigamore; accordiiig to Burnet, derived fron 
whiggam, as used by the men orig. called whig 
gamores (def. 1) in driving their norses; whig 
gam is a dubious word, appar. connected witl 
whig^, 20 g: see whig^. In the glossary to th< 
Waverley novels whipamore is defined a greai 
whig,^^ appar. implying a derivation < whig^ 4 
Gael, mor, great; whereas the evidence indi 
cates that t^g^ is an abbr. of whiggamore. N( 
Gael, form that could be the base of whiggamon 
appears; but it may be a perverted form fron 
an original not now obvious.] 1. A persoi 
who oame from the west and southwest ol 
Scotland to Leith to buy com. See the quota 
tion from Bishop Burnet, under Whig^, 2. — 2. 
•One of the ^ople of the west of Scotland whe 
marched to^inburgh in 1648, their expeditioz 
being called the whiggamore^ inroad (see thi 
quotation referred to in def. 1). Hence — 3. 
A Scotch Presbyterian: one of the party op- 
posed to the court; a whig. 

There (at Bothwell Brigg] was he and that sour 
more they ca’d Burley. Scott, Old Mortality, xxxvii. 

wlllggfirchy (hwig'ar-ki), ». JX whig^ + Gr. 
^PXttv, rule.] Government by Whigs. [Rare.] 

They will not recognlae any other government in Greai 
Britain but whiggarelm only. 

Swift, App. to Conduct of the AUiea 

wlligg;ery (hwig'^r-i), n. [< whig^ 4- -ery.'] The 
principles or practices of Whi^: first applied 
to the sottish Presbyterian doctrine, and gou* 
erally used as a term of contempt. 
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in hi# use wMMy In tbe barony of Tmtetndleni Oia 
ait <W^ wad be to aetupaeonventiolejln my Tery with* 
drawing room. 800 ^ Old Mortality, vIL 

Ottr Mend waa ahearty toper in thedaya of hia ITAihperu, 
bat no sooner turned one of the tautest of Tories than he 
took to tbe teapot It seems a thing against nature. 

NocU% itmomtofus, Sept, 1882. 

wlligglficatlon (hwig^i-fi.ka'shon), n. [< wUg^ 
+ -i-ficatimA A making or becoming wniggiGSi. 
[Humorous.] 

We were all along against the whiggificaiUm of the Tory 
System. NocUh AmJbrosianie, Sept, 1882. 

Whiggl^ (hwig'ish), a. [< whig^ + -w/^.] Of 
or pertaining to whigs, in any application of 
the name ; partaking of the principles of whigs. 

To the shame and grief of every whigguth^ loyal, and true 
Protestant heart Polite Conversation, Int. 

whiggishly (hwig'ish-li), adv. In a whiggish 
manner. 

Being wk^giBtUy inolined, [Thomas Coal was deprived 
of that Office in Oct, 1688. Woodf Fasti Oxon., il. 54. 

whiggiBlmess (hwig'ish-nes), w. The character 
of being whiggish ; whiggery. 


Wortli Wliile, worth the time whioh it requires ; worth 
me time and pains ; worth the trouble and expense. See 
def. t above. 

What fate has disposed of the papers, 'Us not worth 
wAOetotell. Loeke. 

How ! don’t you think It worth whUo to agree in the 
lie? SheHdan, School for Scandal, Iv. 8. 

Wbile^ (bwil), coftj. and odt’. [< ME, whihf 
whil, whylf hwilcj etc. (= MHG. wHe, H. weil, be- 
cause) ; abbr. of the orig. phrase the while that, 
< AS. thd hicUe the (MIIG. die wile, G. die weil), 
* the while that/ where hwile is acc.of htoil, while, 
time (other constructions also being used; of. 
D. terwijl, G. derweil, while, orig. genitive) : see 
while, «.] I. mnj, 1. During or in the time 
that; as long as. 

Whil I have tyme and space, . . . 

Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun 
To telle yow. Chaucer, Oen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 86. 
While that the armed hand doth fight aliroad, 

The advised liead defends itself at home. 

Shak., Heu. V., i. 2. 178. 

While y<ffi were catering for Mirabel! 1 havi* been 
Broaker for you. Corigrew, Way of the World, v. 1. 


Mr. Walpole has himself that trait of Wkiggiehnem 
which peculiarly fits him to paint the portrait of the chief 
of the Whigs. The Academy, Nov. 16, 1889, p. 811. 

Wh^gjsm (hwig'izm), w. I<whig9 + -ismA The 
principles of the whigs ; whiggery. 

As if whiggitm were an admirable cordial in the mass, 
though the several ingredients are rank poisons. 

Dry den, Viiid. of Duke of Guise. 

Wlligling (hwig'ling), w, [< whig^ + ding^A 
A "wmig, in any sense : used in contempt. Spec- 
tutor. (Imp. Diet.) 

whigmaleerie, whigmeleerie (hwig-ma-, hwig- 
me^e'ri), n. [Also whigmaleery; on^n ob- 
scure; appar. a fantastic name.] Any fan- 
tastical ornament; a trinket; a knickKnack; 
also, a whim or crotchet. Also used attribii- 
tively. [Scotch.] 

Some fewer whigmaleeries in your noddle. 

liume, Brigs of Ayr. 

Ah I it 's a brave kirk — nanc o' yere whigmaleeries and 
curliewurlies and open-stoek hems about it ~ a’ solid, 
weel-jointed mason-wark. Scott, ttob Roy, xix. 

I met ane very honest, fair-spoken, weebput-on gentle- 
man, . . . that was In the whigmaleery man’s [silver- 
smith’s] back shop. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ill. 

whigship (hwig'ship), n. [< whig^ + -Mp.'] 
Whiggism. [Karo.] 

People of your cast in politics are fond of vilifying our 
country. Is this your Whigship t 
Landar, Imag. Oouv., Johnson and John Horne (Tooke), i. 

while 1 (bwil), n. [< ME. while, whil, whylc, qvile, 
wile, hwile, < AS. hwU, a time, = 08. hvua = 
OFries. hwile, wile = D. wijl = LG. = OHG. 
wila, MHG, wile, G. weile, time, period or point 
of time, hour, = Icel. fmla, place of rest, bed, 
= Sw. hvila = Dan, hvile, rest, = Goth, hweila, 
a time, season; perhaps akin to OBulg. po-chiti, 
rest, L. quie^, rest: seo gmet.'\ 1. A time; a 
space of time ; especially, a short space of time 
during which something happens or is to hap- 
pen of be done. 

Many a tyme he layd hym downo, 

And shot another whyle. 

Lytell Geste of liobyn liode ((Child’s Ballads, V. 98). 

Yes, signior, thou art even he we speak of all this while. 

Fletcher {and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 
In the primeval age a dateless while 
The vacant Shepherd wander’d with his flock. 

Coleridge, Religious M usings. 


While stands the Coliseum, Romo shall stand. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 145. 

2. At tbe same time that: often used adversa- 
tive! y. 

Ho wonder’d that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home. 

While other men, of slender reputation, 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out. 

Shak., T. G. of V., 1. 8. a 
WhUe wo condemn the politics, we cannot l>nt respect 
the principles, of the man. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

3. Till ; until. [Now prov. Eng. and TJ. S.] 

We will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone ; while then, God bo with you ! 

Shak., Macbeth, 111. 1. 44. 
A younger brother, but in some disgrace 
Now with iny friends ; and want some little means 
To keep me upright, while things be roftoneiled. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 
At Malthy there lived, some years ago, a retired drug- 
gist. The Ijoys’ Sunday-school was confided to his man- 
agement, and he had a way of appealing to them when 
tlioy were disortierly which is still quototi by th«)8e who 
often heard it: “ Now, boys, I can’t do nothing white you 
are quiet.” ,/. Earle. 

- 8yn. 2. While, *7'hou{fh. While impl ios I ess of cf)ntrast in 
the parallel than though, sometimes, indeed, implying no 
contrast at all. Thus we say, “ While J admire his bravery, 
I esteem his moderation;” but though I admire his 
courage, I detest his cruelty.” 

II ,t adr. At sometimes; now and 

then ; used in coiTelatiou as while . . . while. 
Compare whiles, adv. 

Godes wrake eumcfh on this woield to wrekende on 
suiifulle men here gultes, . . . biniiiioth h in hu'Ue orof 
[cattle I, . . . hwile here hole [health], A, hwile here ogeii 
[own] Ilf. Bel, Antiq., I. 128. 

while*-^ (hwil), r. ; jiret. and pp. whiled, pi)i*. 
whiling. [< M V^.^hwHen, in Qomp.ihwilen = OHG . 
m/dw,*MHG. wilen, sojourn, stay, rest, G. weilen, 
linger, loiter, stay, = Icel. hvila = Sw. hvila = 
Dan. hvile, rest, = Goth, hweilan, pause a while, 
cease; from the noun, in the ong. sense as in 
Goth, hweila, pause, rest; see while^.'] I, trans. 
1. To cause to pass; spend; eousutne; kill: 
said of time: usually followed hy away. 

Nor do I beg this slender inch, to whUe 

The time away. (Quarles, Emblems, iii. l.S. 

And all the day 

The weaver plies his shuttle, and while.s away 
The peaceful hours with songs of buttles past. 

ft. 11. Stoddard, History. 


2. Time spent upon anything ; expenditure of 
time, and hence of pains or labor ; trouble : as, 
to do it is not worth one’s while. 


A clerk hadde lltherly biset fevllly spent] his whyle, 
But if he koude a carpenter bigyle. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 11.3. 


If Jelousie doth thee payne, 

Quyte hyui his while thus agayno. 

Bom. qfthe Bose, 1. 4392. 


2t. ^io occupy the time of; busy; detain. 

still lakes, thicke wooils, and varletio of Continent-ob- 
seruations hauo thus lung whiled vs. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 796. 

II. intrans. To pass; elapse, as time. [Hare.] 
They . . . must necessarilv fly to new acquisitions of 
beauty to pass away the whuirig moments and intervals 
of life : for with them every hour is heavy that is not 
joyful Steele, Spectator, No. 622. 


Woe the while 

That brought such wanderer to our isle ! 

iSfeott, L. of the L., il. 16. 


What Cambridge saw not strikes us yet 
As scarcely worth one’s while to see. 

Lowell, To Holmes. 


’Whlleast, eonj. [< while^ 4* Ga^.] While. 

But Bum caiiiioi his grief asswage, whileas his dnyes on- 
duretli, 

To see the C^hnnges of this Age, which day and time pro. 
curctti. 

Nichid Burn, In Roxburghe Ballads (ed. KbsworthX VI. 698. 


Alas tbe while. See alas.- Every once in a while. 

See ewfltyl Tti the mean while. See mean^, 8.— The 

while, the Whileat, during the time something else is 
going on ; in the mean time : from this expression the 
conjunctive nse is derived. 

Do the body speke so 
Right as hit woned was to do. 

The Whytes that it was on lyve? 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 161. 

The whiles, with hollow throates, 

The Choristers the jewous Antheme sing. 

Spenser, EpithaUmion, 1. 220. 

If you’ll lit down, 
ni bear your logs the whUe. 

Shak., Tempest, iii 1. 24. 


whilemealt, a,dv. [ME, whUmek; < while^ + 
-meal as in piecemeal, stoundmeal, etc.] By 
turns ; by courses; at a time. 

He [Solomon] sente horn into the wode, ten thousand 
bf eche monetb whilmele, so that two monethis whilmele 
thel weren in her howsis Wydif, 8 KL [1 Ki] v. 14. 

wMlendt, a. Passing ; transient ; transitory. 
Compare while^, v. i. 

For that hwUende lust [there is] endeles pine [pain]. 

Halt Meidenhad (K. £. T. S.X p. 25. 

This world fareth hwUynde, 

Hwenne on onmeth other goth. 

Old Eng. Mise. (ed. MorrisX p. 94. 


wdliiloia 

WllUeiieggf^n. {^.whileneaa; < whiled •ness A 
Time as vicissitude; transitoriness; change. 
[Rare.] 

Anentis whom is not ouerchaunginge, nether sebadew- 
ing of whilemss, or tyme [tr. L. vmssiiudinis 6bumbrdUd\. 

Wydif ', Jas. i 17. 

Thurgh cure might Sd cure monhod inaintene to gedur ! 
What whylenes, or wauspede, wryxles [over|x>wer8] our 
mynde’f Destruditm of Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 9827. 

whileret (hwil-ar'), adv. [Early mod. E. also 
whileare, why leave; < ME. while er, whill ere; 
< while^ 4- crcL] A little while ago; hitherto; 
some time ago ; erewhile. 

WhiU ere thu bad 1 shuld roche the thy sheld, 

And now me think thu hast nedo of on, 
ffor neyther spere no sheld that thu may weld. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 2861. 

Whose learned Mu^e thou cherisht most whUere. 

L. BrydceUiKvhov'e Eng. Garner, 1. 278X 

whiles (hwilz), eonj. and adv. [< ME. whiles, 
whyUm, pvylles, etc., adverbial gen. of hwil (r^. 
goii. hwile), while: see while^. Cf. whilst.} 
conj. While ; during the time that ; as long as ; 
at the same time that. 

Withowttene changynge in chace, thies ware the cheefe 
arm OB 

Of Arthuro the avenaunt, qwhyUes he in orthe lengede. 

Morte ArOiure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8652. 

Whiles tliey are weako, betimes with them contend. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 84. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in 
the way with him. Mat v. 25. 

II. adr. At times. [Scotch.] 

I tuk his body on my back, 

And whiles 1 gaed, and whiles I salt 
The Lament of the Border IFtdoio ((Child’s Ballads, III. 87X 

Mony a time I hae helped .fenny Dennison out o’ the 
winnock, forbye creeping in whiles mysell. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xzv. 

whilesast, eonj. [< whiles 4- ««!.] Same as 
whileas. [Hare.] 

WlioBo noble acts renowned were 
Whilesas ho lived everywhere. 

Ford, Fame's Memorisl, Epitaphs. 

whilki, a. Another form of whelk^, properly 
weUc, wilk. 

whilk*'^ (hwilk), prou. and a. An obsolete or 
Scotch form of whirl A. 

*‘What, whUk way Is ho goon?” ho gan to crle. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 158. 

whilk^ (hwilk), n. Th(' Hcotcr, (Kdemia nigra. 
Montage. Sec cut umler scoter. [Local, Brit.] 

whilly (hwil'i ), V. t. ; pret . and pp, whUlicd, ppr. 
whillying. [A dial, form, perhapM a mixture of 
with wheedle.} ’fo cajole by wheedling; 
whilly-wha. [Scotch.] 

’I'hese baptized idols of theirs brought pike-staves and 
sandalled snoon from all the four winds, and whillied the 
old women out of their corn and their candle-ends. 

Scott, Abbot, xvl. 

whilly-wha, whilly-whaw (hwil'i-hwA), v. 
[Appar. a inen^ cxtoiiHion of whilly.} I, intrans. 
To WHO cajolery or make wheedling speeches. 
[Scotch.] 

What, man ! the life of a King, and many thousands be- 
sidoB, is not to be weighed with the chance of two young 
thiiigB whilly-whawing in ilk other’s cars for a minute. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxL 

II. trans. To cajole; wheedle; delude with 
Hpecious pretenses. [Scotch.] 

Wylie Mactrickit the writer . . . canna whUli-wha me 
as he 's dune mony a ane. Scott, Old Mortality, xl. 

whilly-wha, whilly-whaw (hwil'i-hwA), n. 
and [< whilly-wna, V.} I. n. A wheedling 
Hpe(u*,h ; cajolery. 

1 wisli yo binna beginning to learn the way of blawing 
in a woman’s lug, wl’ a’ your wkUly-wha's ! 

Scott, Old Mortality, v. 

II. a. Cajoling; wheedling; smooth-tongued. 
[Scotch.] 

Because he’s a whilly tvhaw body, and has a plausible 
tongue of his own, . . . they have made him l*rovost 1 

Scott, Redgauntlet, xlL 

whilom (hwi'lom), adv. and eonj. [Early mod. E. 
also whiUvnie, whyUmie ; < ME. whilom, whiUme, 
whylom, whilum, whilem, hwilem, whilcn, hwilen, 
wiien,< AS. hwilvm, at, times, sometimes (hwi- 
lum , . . hwilmn, now . . . then), dat or instr. 
pi. of hwil, films point of time.] I, adv. 1. At 
times; by times. 

rntenderly fro the toppe thai tlltlne to-gederi; 
Whilome Arthuro over, and other while undyre. 

Morte Arthurs (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 1146. 

2. Once; formerly; once ujjon a time. 

Whylom, as olde stories tellen us, 

Tiler was a duk that higbte Theseus. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1. 

Here is Trapezonde also, whilome bearing the pronde 
name of an Empire. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 820. 

For so Apollo, with unwoeting hand, 

Whilom did slay his dearly loved mate. 

Milton, Death of a Fair Infant 



whilom 


WhUovM thon ciuneBt with the morning mist 

Tennyton, Memory. 

Sometimes used adjeotively. 


The fickle queen caused her whilom favorite to be be- 
headed. W. S, Qregff, Irish illst. for Kng. Readers, p. M). 

n.t eonj. While. 


At last he cals to minde a man of fashion, 

With whi»m his father held much conversation 
Whiloim he livde. 

Times* Whistle (B. E. T. fi.), p. 121 . 
whilst (hwilHt), covj. and adv, [Formt'rly also 
wUtcstf < whiles + excrescent after s as in 
amidst^ amongst^ hetwixty etc.] Hame as whllv^y 
or whiles, in all its senses. 


I could soon . . . reckon up such a rabble of shotjters, 
that be named here and there in poets, as would hold us 
talking whilst tomorrow. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (cd. 18(14), p. 74. 
To him one of the other twins w'as bound, 

Whilst I had been like heedful of the other. 

Stuik., of K., i. 1. 83. 
WhUest the Grape lasteth they drinke wine. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 84. 
We find ourselves unable to avoid joining in the merri- 
ment of our friends, whUsf nnawure of its cause. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 116. 

TheWWlBtt. (o) While 

If he steal auglit the whilst this pluy is playing. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 08. 

{b) In the mean time. 

I’ll call Sir Toby the whilst. 

Shak., T. N., Iv. 2. 4. 
And watcih’d, the whilst, with visage pale 
And ihrobbitig heart, the struggling sail. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 21. 

Whto^ (hwim), fj.; pret. and pp. whimmed, ppr. 
whimming. [< Ic«l. hHnia, wander with the 
eyoH, as a silly person does, = Norw. kvima, 
whisk or flutter about, trifltj, play the fool; cf. 
Bw. dial, hvinmer-kaniig, dizzy, swimming in 
the head; cf. also W. chwimiofy be in motion, 
chwimlo, move briskly; MIKl. wimmcn (> G. 
wimmelu), move.] I. intram. To turn round; be 
seized with a whim : also with an indefluit<3 it. 


My Head begitis to whim it about. 

Congreve, Way of the World, Iv. 0 . 

II. turns. To turn; cause to turn; turn off 
or away. 

He complained that he had for a long season been in as 

g ood a way as he could almost wish, but he knew not how 
e came to be whimmed off from it, as his expression was, 
R. Ward, Life of l3r. II. More. (Latham.) 

Whim^ (hwiin), n, [< whimy, v. Cf. Icel. riw, 
giddiness, folly. Cf, also whimsy. If. An unex- 

S eotod or surprising turn ; a startling outcomes, 
evelopmont, or proceeding ; a prank or freak. 
One told a Gentleman 

His son should be a man-killer, and bang'd for 't; 
Who, after prov’d a great and rich Physician, 

And with great Fame ith’ Universltio 
Hang'd up in Picture for a grave example. 

There was the whim of that. Quite contrary I 

Brome, Jovial Crew, 1. 

2. A sudden turn or inclination of the mind; 
a fancy ; a caprice. 

If You have these Whims of Apartments and Ganlens, 
From twice fifty Acres you'll ne’er see five Farthings. 

lYior, Down-Hall, st. 42. 
Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his way to the 
heart of a oountry co<juette, beset with a liibyrinth of 
whims and caprices, which were for ever presentiiig now 
dlflloulties and impediments. Irving, Sketch-Hook, p. 480. 

8. A simple machine for raising ore from mines 
of moderate depth, it consists of a vertical shaft 
oaxrying a drum, with arms to which horses may be at- 
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Whim. 

frame; shaft: r, rmiis-bnr: n', «lrinii; r, ptilluy; /, hoistini-.rope 


taohed, and by which it may be turned. The hoisting- 
rope, passing over pulleys, is wound or unwound on the 
drum, acct»rding to the direction of the horses' motion. 
Also whimsy, whim-gin, and, in England, gin. 

4. Hence, a mine: as, Tally Whim, in the Ish^ 
of Purbock, England.— 6. A round table that 
turns round upon a screw. HalUwelL [Prov. 
Eng.] as 83 m. 1 and 2 . Pra^ik, etc. (see /reak*l), humor, 
crotchet, quirk, whimsy, vagtuy. 

Whilll*^ (hwim), w. ft >rigin obscure.] The brow 
of a hill. HaUiweJL (Prov. Kiig.j 

(hwim), «. [Cf. whimhrel, whimmerj] 
The widgeon or whewer, Marevn pvhchpe. Bee 
whew-dmk, Montagu, [Prov, Eng.] 
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whimlirel (hwjlm'brel), n. fAlso wimbrel; pet- 
haps for *whiminerel, so called with ref. to its 
peculiar cry, < whimmer + -el.} The jaok-cur- 
lew or half-curlew of Europe, Numenius phmo- 
pus, smaller than the curlew proper, N. arqua- 
tus, and very closely related to the Hudsonian 
curlew of North America, N. hudsomem. Also 
called tang-whaup. May whaup, and little whaup 
(which see, under whaup), 

whim-gin (hwim 'jin), n, [< whim‘s + gin^,} 
Bame as whim^, 3. 

whimlingf (hwim'ling), n. [Also corruptly 
whimlen ; < whim^ + A person full of 

whims. 

Go. whimlii\g, and fetch two or three grating-loaves out 
of the kitchen, to make gingerbread of. 'Tis such an un- 
toward thing 1 Beau, and FI, Coxcomb, iv. 7. 

whimmer (hwim'6r), v. i, [Var. of whimper; 
cf. O. wimmerny moan.] Same as whimper. 
[Scotch.] 

whimmy (hwim'i), a. [< tehim^ 4- -yl.] Pull 
of whims ; whimsical. 

The study of Rabbinical literature either finds a man 
whimmy or makes him so. Coleridge. 

whimpt (hwim])), r. i. Bame as whimper. 

St. Paul said, there shall bo intractabilos, that will 
whimp and whine. 

Latimer, 8 d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

Whinmer (hwim 'p6r), r. [Also ( Sc. ) whimmer ; 
= L(J. wemeren = O. wimmerny whimper; of. 
MHG. wimmer, n., whining, gewammer, whin- 
ing; perhaps nit. connected wit!) whine,.} I. 
mtraus. 1. To cry with a low, whining, broken 
voice ; make a low, complaining sound. 

Speak, whimp'ring Younglings, and make known 
The reason why 
Ye dr(K)p and weep. 

Herrick, To Primroses fill’d with Morning Dow. 

The little brook Hiat whimpered by bis school-house. 

Irving, Sketch-Hook, p. 424. 

2. To tell tales. Ualliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

. n. irans. To utter in a low, whining, or cry- 
ing tone. 

Poverty with most who whimper forth 
Their long complaints, is self-innictod woe. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 429. 

whimper (bwim'per), n. [< whimper, v. Cf. 
MIIG. wimmery wnimper, crying, whining.] A 
low, peevish, broken cry; a whine. 

The loved caresses of the maid 

The dogs with crouch and whimper paid. 

Scott, L of the L., II. 24. 

To be on the whimper, to be in a peevish, crying state. 
IColloq.] 

Mrs. Mountain is constantly on the whimper when 
George's name is mentioned. Thackeray, Virginians, xli. 

whimperer (hwim'per-6r), n. [< whimper -b 
-crl.] One who whimpers. 

Ho effeminate knight, no whimperer, like his brother. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 1. 

whimpering (hwim'p^r-ing), w. [Verbal n. of 
whimper, 4 ;.] A low, whining cry; a whimper. 

Liue in puling and whimpering ik huuines of hert. 

Wr T. More, Works, p. 90. 

Ho will not be put off with solemn whimperings, hypo- 
critical confessions, rueful faces. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Gudline88(l(i00),p. 609. (Latham.) 

whimperingly (bwim'p^^r-ing-li), adv. In a 
whimpering or whining manner. 

** T was n’t my fault 1 ” be whimperingly declared. 

St. Nioiw^, XVIII. 176. 

whimple (hwim'pl), », and v. An erroneous 
form of wimple, 

whimsey, n , a. and V. Boo whimsy. 

whimsey-shaft (hwim'zi-shAft), n. Same as 
tchimshafl. 

whim-shaft (h wim' sh Af t) , n : In min ing, a shaft 
at which there is a whim for hoisting the ore. 
In shallow mines and in regions where fuel is very scarce 
(as in Mexico) most of the hoisting is done by horse-power 
and the use of the whim : called in Derbyshire, England, 
where this mode of raising Hie ore was formerly almost ex- 
ol usi vely used, a horse-enmtie shaft. See cut under whim 1 . 

whimsical (hwim'zi-kal), a. [< whims{y) + 
-ie + -ttL] 1. Full of whims; freakish^ having 
odd fancies or peculiar notions ; capricious. 

There is another circumstance in which I am particular, 
or, us my neighbors call me, whimsical: as my garden in- 
vites Into it all the birds, ... I do not suffer any one to 
destroy their ne^a. Addism, Spectator, Ko. 477. 

How humoursome, how whimsical soever we may ap- 
pear, there's one fixed principle that runs through almost 
the whole race of us. Vanbrugh, Maop, V. 1. 

2. Odd; fantastic. 

In one of the chambers is a whimsical chayre, which 
folded into so many varieties as to turn into a bed, a 
b<ilstt?r. a tkble, or a eouoh. Bvelyn, Diary, Nov. 29, 1644. 

The . . . gentry now dispersed, the whimsical misfor- 
tune which had befallen the gens d'armerie of TUlietudlem 
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fomislilng them with huge enteitainmeiit on timirfoad 
homewiuS. Awtt; Old Mortidi^, Itt. 

eSyn. 1. Singulart Odd, etc. (sea •oeenfris), nothnud, 
orotohety.— 8 . Fanciful, grotesque, 
whimsicality (hwim-zi-kari-ti), n. [< whimsi- 
cal + -»fy.] 1 . The state of character of being 
whimsical ; whimsicalness. 

The whimsiealUu of my father’s brain was so far from 
having the whole honor of this as it had of almost all his 
other strange notions. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, tU. S 8 . 

2. Oddity; strangeness; fantastioalness. 

It was a new position for Mr. Lyon to find his prospec- 
tive rank seemingly an obstacle to anything he desired. 
For a moment the whimsieality of it interrupted the cur- 
rent of his feeling. 

C. D. Warner, Little Journey in the World, v, 

3. PI. whimsicalities (-tiz). That which exhib- 
its whimsical or fanciful qualities; a whimsical 
thought, saying, or action. 

To pass from these sparkling whimsicalities to the al- 
most Quaker-like gravity, decorum, and restraint of the 
essay “On the Life and Writings of Mr. Isaac Disraeli” 
is an almost bewildering transition. 

The Academy, April 25, 1891, p. S89. 

whimsically (hwim'zi-kal-i), adv. In a whim- 
sical manner; freakishly. 

There is not ... a more whimsically dismal figure in 
nature than a man of real modesty who assumes an air 
of impudence. OdlasmUh, The Bee, No. 1 . 

whimsicalness (hwim'zi-kal-nes), n. The state 
or character of being whimsical j whimsicality ; 
freakishnoss ; whimsical di^osition ; odd tem- 
per. Pope, Letter to Miss Blount, 
whimsy, whimsey (hwim'zi), n. and a. [Ap- 
par. from an unrecorded verb whimse, bo un- 
steady, < Norw. hvimsa, skip, whisk, jump from 
one tning to another, = Bw. dial, hvimsa, be 
unsteady, giddy, or dizzy, = Dan. vimse, skip, 
jump, etc.: see whimi.} n,, ^1. whimsies, 
whimscys (-ziz). 1. A whim; a treak; a ca- 
pricious notion. 

1 cannot but smile at this man’s preposterous whimsies. 

MUton, Ans. to Salmasius, ill. 


I court others in Verso, but I love thee in Prose ; 

And they have my Whimsies, but thou hast iny Heart. 

Prior, Better Answer to Cloe Jealous, st. 4. 
Wearing out life in his religious whim 
Till his religious whimsey wears out him. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 90. 

2. Same as whim^, 3; also, a small warehouse- 
crane for lifting goods to the upper stories. 
IC. H. Knight . — 3. Bee the quotation. 

The table lof crown-glassl, as It is now called, is carried 
off, laid flat upon a support called a whimsey. 

Qtass-making, p. 124. 

11. a. Full of whims or fancies; whimsical; 
changeable. 


Jeer on, my whimsy lady. Shirley, Hyde Park, li. 2 . 
Yet reveries are fleeting things, 

That come and go on whimsy wings. 

P\ Locker, Arcadia. 

wMmsytjWhimseyt (hwim'zi), t. [< whim- 
sy, w.] To fill with whimsies. 

Jewels, and plate, and fooleries molest me; 

To have a man’s brains whimsied with his wealth ! 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, IL 2, 

whimsy-boardt (hwim ' zi-bord), n. A board or 
tray on which different objects were carried 
about for sale. 


I am sometimes a small retainer to a billiard-table, and 
sometimes, when the master of it is siok, earn a penny 
by a whimsy-board. Tom Brown, Works, II. 17. (Davies.) 
Then pippins did in wheel-barrows abound, 

And oranges In whimsey-hoarda went round ; 

Boss Hoy first found it troublesome to bawl, 

And therefore plac’d her cherries on a stall. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, L 842. 


whlxnwhanL (hwim 'h warn), TO. [A varied re- 
duplication of whim^, Cf. flimflam,} A play- 
thing; a toy; a freak or whim; an odd device. 


Nay, not that way; 

They’ll pull you all to pieces for your whim-whams, 
Your garters, and your gloves. 

FUteher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i 6 . 


■Your studied whim-whams, and your fine set faces — 
What have these got yeY proud and harsh opinions. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose chase, iiL 1 . 


Whin^ (hwin), TO. [Early mod. E. whynne ; < ME. 
whynne, quyn, gorse, furze, < W. ehwyn, weeds, a 
weed; cf. Bret. cAowetma, weed.] 1. A plant 
of the genus Ulex, the furze or gorse, chiefly U. 
Kuropaus and U. nanus. See jurse, 1, and cut 
under^ Ulex, 

With thomes, breres, and moni a qyyn. 

Ywain and Oawain, 1. 159. (Skeat.) 


Whynnes or hethe bruiere. 


Palsgrave, p. 288. 


Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast 
Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 

A truant-boy, I sought the nest. 

SeoU, Marmion, Iv. 24. 
2. Samea8rea^/mrrQt^,l.•-.Oa]nmook•wlll]l. Same 
as 0atiMnecfri.---Oat*Wlilii,tlie dogroae (Bom oasdna), tha 
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mdi^y lome other planta 
written awd HegeMid. IBrw BngO~H«atll«r^^^ 
Hame as imor-WMn. —Iiadly^Wliin, a Bootoh name of the 
iand*whin.-- LMUl-WWa, the reet-harrow, Ononis arven- 
gig; BO named as infesting the cuUiyated field, as distin- 
gaished from <he furze growing only along the maigin. 
Written and H oUand. [l^ov. Eng. ] — Moor-Whin, a spe- 
cies of broom, QenUta AnglioOt growing on bleak heaths 
and mosses : from its sharp spines commonly called nsedle- 
furze or -whin. Compare petty whin.-- Petty Whin, a 
name originally Invented by Turner for the rest-hjurrow, 
Ononis arvensis, but later applied in books to the moor- 
whin. Prior, Pop. Names of British Plants, 
wbin^ (hwin), w. [Short for whinstone,'] A 
name given in the north of England and in 
Wales to various rocks, chiefly to basalt, but 
also to any unusually hard quartzose sand- 
stone. The latter is sometimes called white or 
gray whin^ the basalt hlue whin. See whin-sill. 
whin^ (hwin), n. An erroneous form of whim\ 
3. E. B, Knight 

whind (hwin), n. Same as wheen^. [Scotch.] 
whin-az (hwin'aks), n. An instrument used 
for extirpating whin from land, 
whinberry (hwin'bor^i), w.; pi. whinherrie.^ 
(-iz). An erroneous form of winherry. 

Here is a heap of moss-clad boulder, there a patch of 
whinberry shmb covered with purple fruit. 

The Portfolio, 1890, p. 198. 


whin-bruiser (hwin'bro'zftr), w. A machine 
for cutting and bruising furze or whins for fod- 
der for cattle. Sinmonds. 
whin-bushchat (hwin'bflsh^chat), n. The whin- 
chat. Macgillivray. 

whinchacker. whincheck (hwin ' chak er, 
-ohek), n. Same as whinchat. Also whin- 
clocharet. [Prov. Eng.] 
whinchat (hwin'cbat), n. [< whin^ + c/m/2.] 
An oscine passerine bird of the genus Pratin- 
cola, P. ruoetra, closely related to the stone- 
chat, and less nearly to the whoatear. Com- 
pare cuts under stofwehat and wheaiear. This is 
one of the bushohats, specified as the whin-hushehat. It is 
also called ffratmehai and furzechaU and shares the name 
stonechat with its congener P. rubioola. It is a common 
British bird, whose range includes nearly the whole of 
Europe, much of Africa, and a little of western Asia. The 
whinchat is indies long and 9} in extent; the upper 
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parts are variegated with blac.kisb-bi’own shaft-spots and 
yellowish-brown edgings of the feathers, lightest on the 
rump ; the under parts are uniform rich rufous ; a long 
superciliary stripe, a streak below the eye and blackish 
auriculars, a patch on the wing, and the concealed bases of 
the tail-feathers are white or whitish ; the eyes are brown, 
and the bill and feet black. The whinchat haunts lowland 
pastures as well as upland wastes, nests on the ground, 
and lays four to six greenish-blue eggs, with faint red- 
dish-brown spots usually zoned about the larger end ; it 
Is an expert flycatcher, and also feeils largely on the de- 
structive wire- worm. During May and June the male has 
a melodious song. The whinchat has an Oriental repre- 
sentative, P. macrorhyncha of India, and several other 
species are described. 

The bird is commonly seen in the largo gorse-coverts, 
from which it receives its name of Whin- or Furze-c/bif. 

U. Seebohm, Hist. Brit Birds, I. 312. 

Wbincow (hwin'kou), n. A bush of furze. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

wbindle (hwin'dl), V. i . ; pret. and pp. whindlcd, 
ppr. whindling. [Also whinnel; freq. of whine.) 
To whimper or whine. Phillips, 1706. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. 8.] 

A whindling dastard. B. Jonson, Epicoene, Iv. 2. 

To wfdndle or whinnel, *to cry peevishly, to whimper* 
(D^ of a child), is very common in Bast Tennessee. 
Wright has whindle, wkingel, and whinnel, all meaning to 
whine ; so HaUiwell whinnd. 

Trans. A^ner. PhUdl. Ass., XVII. 4C. 

Wbtoe (hwin), V.; pret. and pp. whined, ppr. 
whining. [< ME. whinen, hwinen, < AS. hwinan, 
whine, ss Icel. hvina, whizz, whir, = Sw. hvina, 
whistle, =s Dan. hvine, whistle, whine ; cf , Icel. 
hveina, waU, Goth, hwaimdn, mourn, Ski. hean, 
buzz.] I, intrarts, 1. To utter a plaintive pro- 
tracted sound expressive of distress or eom- 
plaiiit; moan as a dog, or in a childish fashion. 
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I wkm, M a cl»lde dothe, or a dom. . . . Whyrss you 
nowe, do you holde your peace, or linim make you. 

PaUgrave, p. 781. 

Isf Tlirlce the briuded cat hath mew*d. 

2a witoh. Thrice, and once the hedge-pig whined. 

PheM., Macbeth, iv. 1. 2. 

2. To complain in a puerile, feeble, or undig- 
nifled way ; bemoan one^s self weakly. 

For, had you kneoi’d, and whin*d, and shew'd a base 

And low dejected mind, I had despis'd you. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 1. 

Thou look’st that I should whim and beg compassion. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iv, 4. 

I am not for whining at the depmvlty of the times. 

OitldsmUh, English Clergy. 

He never whines, although he Is not more deficient in 
sensibility than many authors who do little else. 

Whites, Ess. and Bev., I. 20. 

n. trans. To utter in a plaintive, querulous, 
drawling manner: usually with out. 

Fool as I was, to sigh, and weep, and whine 
Out long complaints, and pine myself away. 

J. heammtni. Psyche, 1. 224. 

A parson shall whine out God bless me, and give mo not 
a farthing. Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, i. 1. 

wbine (hwin), w. [< whine, v.] 1. A drawling, 
plaintive utterance or tone, as the whinny of a 
dog ; also, the nasal puerile tone of moan com- 
plaint; mean or affected complaint. 

Philip bent down his head over the dog, and as it jumped 
on him, with little bleats, and whinee, and innocent ca- 
resses, he broke out into a sob. Thackeray, Philip. 

'J’he bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous 
firs on the hill. Browning, Cji at a Villa. 

2. In hunting, the noise made by an otter at 
rutting-time. BalUwell (under hnnting). 
whiner (hwi'n6r), n. [< whine + -cr'i.] One 
who or an animal that whines. 

One pitiful whiner, Melpomene. 
(?aj//o«,Fc8tivouBNoto8oii Don Quixote, p. 242. (Latham.) 

The grumblers are of two sorts — the beulthful-toned 
and the whiners. C. i>. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 141. 

whinge (hwinj), v. i. ; pret. and pp. whinged, 
ppr. whmging. [Sc. also whamge. formerly 
quhynge, whine ; cf . OHG. whm'm, MITG. winsen, 
mourn, G. winseln, whine, whimper: with orig. 
verb-formative -.v, from the root of whine.'] To 
whine. 

If ony wbiggish, whimiti’ sot 
'I’o blame iiooi* Matthew dare. 

Bums, J<'pituph on Capt. Matthew Henderson. 

whinger (hwing'^r), n. [Also whingar: prob. 
a ])ervorsion of hingtr for hanger (<d‘. king for 
hang). Cf. uMnyard.] A dirk or long kilife. 

Had bugles blown, 

Or sign of war been seen, . . 

Whinners, n(»w in friendship bare, 

The stKslal meal to part ami share, 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

PcoU, L. of L. »i., V. 7. 

whin-gray (hwin'gra), n. The common linnet, 
or wlini-linuet. [North of Ireland.] 
whinidstt, a. A corrupt fonn fouinl only in 
the folio editions of Sliakspere^s “Troilus and 
Cressida," ii. 1. In. Heojinewed. 

Whiningly (hwi'ning-li), adv. In a whining 
manner. 

whin-linnet (hwin'lin^et), n. The common 
linnet, Linota ennnahina. See cut under linnet. 
[Stirling, Scotland.] 

whin-lintie ( hwin 'I i n ) , n . Saiiu^ as wh i n eh at. 

C. tSwainson, [Aberdeen, Scotland.] 
wMnner (hwin'f'r), v. and w. A variant of whin- 
nv*l. [Prov. Eng. and U. H.] 
wninnock (hwin'qk), n. [Perhaps < whine 4- 
dira. -ock (7); < itvhin^, wheen, a small (luanl ity 

or number.] 1. The least, pig in a litter; the 
runt. TIaliiuwU. — 2. A milk-pail. JIalliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
wUnny^ (hwin'i), a. [< whin^ + -yl.] Abound- 
ing in whins or whin-Wshes. 

The Ox-imM)r . . . was a fine, largti, ?rAi»ny, iindrainod, 
unimproved common. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 31. 

whinny'^^Chwiii'i),^. [<w/i ««2 + .yl.] Abound- 
ing in or resembling whinstone. 
whinny'* (hwin'i), v. i.; pret. and pp. whinnied, 
ppr. whinnying. [A dim. or freq. of whine. The 
word htim'y, i L. hinnirc, neigh, is different; 
both are felt to be imitative.] To utter the 
cry of a horse; neigh. 

Sir Elohard's colts came whinnying and staring round 
the intruders. Kingsley, Westward Ho, v. 

whinny*^ (hwin'i), pi. whinnies (-iz). [< 

whinny^, r.J The act of whinnying; a neigh. 

With colt-like whxnny and with hoggish whin© 

I’hey burst my prayer. Tennyson, Bt. Simoon Btylites. 

whinock, n. Same as whinnoch. 
whin-ro€« (hwin'rok), n. Same as whin^. 


wkip 

I might ss weel ba'e tried a quarry 
O' hard whin rook. 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

whi^-siU rhwin'sil), n. The basaltic rook 
which, in tlie form of intrusive sheets, is inter- 
calated in the Carboniferous limestone series 
in the north of England : so called by the min- 
ers of that region. irWn, whinstone, uhinsiU, and 
toadHone are all names used somewhat indiscriminately 
by writers on the geology tif Derbyshire, Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire; loadstone, however, belongs ra- 
ther to Derbyshire, and whin-tsiU to the other counties 
mentioned. 

whinstone (hwin'stdn), n. [Also So. quhin- 
stane; said to be a corruption of ^whern-sUme, 
a dial. var. of quern-stone, in sense of ^ stone 
suitable for making querns^: see quern, quern- 
stone.] Same as whin*‘^. 

As for gratitude, you will as soon get milk from a whin- 
stone. B. L. Stevenson, Master of Hallantrao, p. 27. 

Ho found . . . that the dark trap-rocks, or whinstones 
of Scotland, were likewise of Igneous origin. 

OeOeie, Geul. Sketches, xii. 

The following names have been applied to the Toad- 
stones in Derbyshire ; amygdaloid, olack clay, basalts, 
boulder stones, brown stone, oat dirt, channel, chirt, clay, 
diinstono, forrUite, fiery dragon, freestone, Jewstone, rag- 
stone, trap, tnftstone, whinstone, secondary traps, and 
others. B. Hunt, British Mining, p. 243. 

whintaint (hwin'tan), n. An obsolete form of 
qiUutain. 

whinyardf (hwin 'yard), n. [Also whiniard, 
whinneard, also whingard; prob. a variant, 
simulating yard^, of whinger, q. v.] A swora 
or hanger. 

His pistol next ho cock’d anew. 

And out his nut-brown whinyard drew. 

S. Butler, Hiidfbras, I. ill. 480. 

And bow will you encounter 8t. George on Horseback, 
in his Guirossiers Arms, his Sword, and his Whin-yard f 
K. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmua» II. 0. 

whip (liwip), V . ; pret. and pp. whipped, whipt, 
pi^r. whipping. [< ME. whippen, whyppen, not 
found ill AS. (the alleged AS. Hweop, a whip, 
*liweoj)ian, whip, scourge, in Somner, being un- 
aidhenticatcd); prob. a variant of wippen, < 
M J). wippen, shake, wag, I), wippen, skip, hasten, 
also give the strappado (cf. wip, a swipe, the 
strappado), = M1 j(tI. wippen, hQ. wippen, wup- 
pen, move up and dow'ii (> G. tvippen, move up 
and dow'n, balance, set^-saw, rocK, draw up on a 
gibbet and drop suddenly, give the strappado), 
= Sw. vtppn, wag, jerk, give the strappado, as 
Dan. vippe, see-saw, rock, boh; a secondary 
V(‘rb, connected with 011(1. wipph, MHG. wipj\ 
swinging, quick motion, and MHG. G. weifen, 
cause to swing, move, wind, or turn ; causative 
of MHG. wifen, swing; akin to h. vihrare, vi- 
brate*, Skt. V tremble: see vibrate. The 
Gael, cuip, a whip, and tlie W. eh wip, a quick 
turn, chwipio, move briskly or nimbly, are prob. 
< E. : s<*e quip. In defs. 7, ote., the verb is from 
the noun. For tln^ change from wip (ME. wip- 
pvn) to whip, cf. whap, wap^.] I, iutrans. 1. 
To inovi^ suddenly and nimbly; start (in, out, 
away, etc.) with sudden quickness: as, to whip 
round tiie corner and iHsappear. 

Whitt to our tents, as roes run o’er land. 

Shak., L. L. L, v. 2. 809. 

Ynii two shall be the chorus behind the arras, and whip 
oui lust ween the acts and speak. B. Jonsun, Eplcume, iv. 2. 

T . . saw her hold up her fan to a hackney-coach at a 

distaiiuti, who lin mediately came up tu her, and she whip- 
jritig into It with great niinblenesH, nnlliMl the door with 
a iiowing mien. Steele, Spectator, No. 603. 

In my wakeful mood I was a good deal annoyed by a 
little rabbit that kept whijtjdtig in at our dilapidated door 
and nibbling at our bread and haid tack. 

J. Burroughs, The Century, XXXVI, 014. 

Bhe . . . whittped behind one of the large pillars, gave 
her dress a little shake at the sides and buliiiid, ran her 
bands over her hair, and appeared liefore the caller cool, 
calm, and collected. Ttw Century, XXXVIll. 776. 

2. In angling, to cast tin* line or the fly by 
means of the rod witli a motion like that of us- 
ing a whip ; make a cast. 

There is no better sport than whijgnng tor Bleaks in a 
l)oat in a summers evening, with a hazle top about five or 
six foot long, and a line twice the length of the Rod. 

/. Walton, (!ompleto Angler (ed. 1653), p. 206. 

n. tram. 1. To move, throw, put, pull, car- 
ry, or the likes with a sudden, quick motion; 
snatch : usually followed by some preposition 
or adverb, as away, from, in, into, off, on, out, up, 
etc. : as, to whip out a sword or a revolver. 

I whipt me behind the arras. Shak., Much Ado, 1. 8. 68. 

In came Clause, 

The ubl bune beggar, and whipt up Master Goswin 

Tinder his arm, away with him. 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, v. 1. 

She then whipped off hot domino, and throw It over Mrs. 
Atkinson. Fielding, Amelia, x. 8. 



idilp 

5. To overlay, as a cord, rope, etc., with a cord, 
twine, or thread going; round and round it; in> 
wrap; seize; serve with twine, threap or the 
like wound eloselv and tightly round and round : 
generally with abouty armndy onery etc. 

Whipped otwr either witti gold thread, silver, or silk. 

Siuhbee. (Imp. Diet.) 
The same stringes, beeing by the Archers themselves 
with fine threed well tvhipt, did also verie seldom breuke. 
Sir J. Smyth, Discourses on Weapons, etc., quoted in 
[Ellis’s Lit. Lett^ p. 64. 
Its string is firmly whipped about with small gut. 

Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 

8 . To lay regularly on ; serve in regular cir- 
cles round and round. 

Whip your silk twice or thrice about the root-end of the 
feather, hook, and towght. 

Vottm, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 245. 

4. To sew with an over and over stitch, as two 
pieces of cloth whose edges are laid or stitched 
together; overcast: as^tou^Aipa seara. — 6. To 
gather by a kind of comhination running and 
overhana stitch: as, to whip a ruffle. 

In half-toAtpf muslin needles useless lie, 

And shuttle-cocks across the counter fly. 

Oay, Trivia, il. 389. 

6. Naut,, to hoist or purchase by means of a 
rope passed through a single pulley. — 7. To 
stnke with a whij) or lash, or with anything 
tough and flexible; lash; use a whip upon: as, 
to whip a horst^. 
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The diffionlt nature of the covert, and the fact that they 
vere running in view, prevented hounds being whipped of 
tt the outset. The Field, April 4, 1S86. (Bn^. Diet) 


En^fag^ and for^rmiM long taryng 


At night, the lights put out and coini>any remov^, they 


whippM themselves in their Ch^ 


dount Calvary. 


Iiapp( 

Sandye, Travailes, p. 182. 
It blew St) violently before they recovered the House 
that the Houghs of the Trees whipt them siifliciently be- 
fore they got thither ; and it rained as hard as before. 

Da/mpier, Voyages, II. iii. 69. 

8 . To puuish with a whip, scourge, birch, or the 
like; nog: as, to whip a vagrant; to whip a per- 
verse boy. 

Fough * body of Jove 1 I’ll have the slave vfhipt one of 
these days. B. Joiwon, Toetaster, iv. 1. 

A country scholler In England should he whipped for 
speaking the like. Coryat, (Crudities, I. 20. 

I was never carted but in harvest ; never whipt hut at 
school. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, 1. 3. 

0. To outdo ; overcome ; beat : as, to whip crea- 
tion. [ColUxi.] 

A man without a particle of Creek whipjted (to speak 
Kentuckicd) whole crowds of sleeping drones who had 
more than they could tuni to any good account 

tki Quineey, Herodotus. 

10. To drive with lashes. 

Consideration, like an angel, carno, 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 

Shak,, Hen. V., 1. 1. 29. 

Ibis said, the scoiurgo his forwm'd horses drave 
Through ev’ry order; ana, with him, all whipp'd their 
chariots on. 

All threat’ningly, out-thund'ring shouts as earth were 
overthrown. Chapman, Iliad, xv. 319. 

11. To lash, in a figurative sense; treat with 
cutting severity, as with sarcasm or abuse. 

Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men? 

Shak., T. of A., V. 1. 40. 
I look'd and read, and saw how finely Wit 
Had whipp'd itself ; and then grew friends with it. 

J. Beaumont Psyche, ii. 62. 

12. To cause to spin or rotate by lashing with 
a whip or scourge-stick : said of a top. 

Since I plucked geese, played truant and whipped top. 

Shak,, M. W. of W., V. 1. 27. 

He was whipt like a top. Fletcher, U^yal Subject, v. 4. 
18. To thrash; beat out, as grain by striking: 
as, to whip wheat. Itnp, Diet. — 14. To heat 
into a frotn, as eggs, cream, etc., with a whisk, 
fork, spoon, or otner implement. 

To make Clouted cream and whiM Sillabubs? 

ShadweU, Ibo Scowrers. 

16. To flsh up^in with a fly or other bait ; draw 
a fly or other bait along the surface of : as, to 
whip a stream. 

He shot with the pistol, he fenced, he whipped the 
trout-stream, . . . but somehow everg^hing went amiss 
with him. Lever, Davenport Dunn, xxiil. 

16. To bring or keep together as a party whip 
does : as, to whip a party into lino. See whip, 
n., 3 (h). 

Ixird Essex was there, . . . whipping up for a dinner- 
party, cursing and swearing at all his friends for being out 
of town. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. v. 

The only bond of cohesion is the caucus, which occa- 
sionally whipe a party together fur cooperative action 
against the time for casting its vote upon some critical 
question. IT. Wiisen, Cong. Gov., ii. 

'To Whip tn, to keep from scattering, as hounds in ahnnt ; 
hence, to bring or keep (the members of a party)together,as 
in a legislative assemDly.— To Whip off, to drive (hounds) 
oil a scent. 


To whip the oatb (a) T^ractise the most pinching par- 
simony. Fovhy, [Prov. Eng.] (6) To go from house to 
house to work, aa a tailor or other workman. Compare 
whip-eat. [Scotch and prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

Mr. Hart . . . made shoes, a trade he prosecuted in an 
Itinerating manner from house to house, whipping the eat 
as it was termed. S, JuM, Margaret, 1. 8. 

(et) To got tipsy. ZfoffitMg.—To Whip the dovil around 
the atcunp. see devil. 

whip (bwip)j n. [< ME. whippey quippe =s MD. 
wippCf a whi^, D. wipy a swipe, strappado, mo- 
ment: see whipy t;.] 1 . An Instniment for flagel- 
lation, whether in driving animals or in pun- 
ishing human beings; a scourge, in its typical 
form It is composed of ala^ of some kind fastened upon 
a handle more or less rigid ; the common form of horse- 
whip has litilo or no lash, being a long, tapering, and very 
pliant switch-like rod of wood, whalelmne, or other ma- 
terial, usually wound or braided over with thread. 

And alle the folk of the Controe rydeu comounly with 
outon Spores : but the! beren alle weya a lytille Whtppe in 
hire Hondes, for to chacen with hire Hors. 

Mandemtte, Travels, p. 249. 

The dwarf . . . 

Struck at him with his whip, and cut his cheek. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. One who handles a whip, as in driving a 
coach or carriage; a driver: as, an expert 
whip. 

What the devil do you do with a wig, Thomas? — none 
of the London whips of any degree of ton wear wigs now. 

Sheridan, The Kivals, i. 1. 

That is the famous coaching baronet, than whom no 
better whip has ever been seen upon the road. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 60. 

3. A whipper-in. Specifically— (a) In hunting, the 
person who manages the nounds. 

After these the body of the pack — the parson of the 
parish, and a hard-riding cornet at home on leave ; then 
the huntsman, the first whip, nearly a quorum of magis- 
trates, etc. Whyte Melville, white Bose, II, xv. 

(b) In English parliamentary usage, a member who per- 
forms certain non-official but important duties in looking 
after the interests of his party, especially the securing of 
the attendance of as maiw members as possible at impor- 
tant divisions: ns, the Liberal whip; the Conservative 
icAip. Hoc the quotation. 

The whip's duties arc (1) to inform every member be- 
longing to the party when an important division may be 
expected, and, if he aces the member in or about the 
House, to keep liim there until the division is called ; f2) 
to direct the inetiilierB of his own party bow to vote ; (.8) 
to obtain pairs for them if they cannot be present to vote; 
(4) to ‘‘tell,” 1. 0., count the members in every party di- 
vision; (5) to “keep touch” of opinion within the party, 
and convey to the leader a faithful impression of that 
opinion, from which the latter can Judge how far he may 
count on the sup|)ort of his whole party in any course he 
proposes to take. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, 1. 199. 

4. A call niado upon tho inombers of a party to 
be in their places at a certain time : as, both 

S arties have issued a rigorous whip in view of 
le expected division. [Eng.] — 6. A contri- 

vance for hoisting, consisting of a rope and pul- 
ley and usually a snatch-block, and worked by 
one or more horses which in hoisting walk away 
from the thing hoisted. In mining usually called 
whip-and-derru. See cut under cable-laid.— 6. 
One of the radii or arms of a windmill, to which 
tho sails are attached ; also, the length of the 
arm reckoned from the shaft. 

The arm, or whip, of one of the sails. 

Bankine, Steam Engine, 1 188. 

7. In angling, th e leader of an angler’s cast with 
its flies attached. The fly at the end is the drag-fly, 
tail-fly, or stretcher ; those above are the drop-flies, drop- 

S ers, or bobbers. More fully called a whip flies. 

1. A vibrating spring used as an electric cir- 
cuit-closer for testing capaoit v . The spring is per- 
.mauently connected to one plate of the con^nser or ca- 
ble, and vibrates between two studs, contact with one of 
which closes a battery circuit, and with the other a gal- 
vanometer circuit The condenser is thus in rapid suc- 
cession charged from the battery and discharged through 
the galvanometer. The indications of the latter are thus 
proportional to the rate of vibration and the capacity of 
the condenser. 

9. A slender rod or flexible pole used instead 
of stakes to mark the bounds of oyster-beds. — 
10. The common black swift, Cypselua apus, 
[Prov. Eng.] — 11. A preparation of cream, 
eggs, etc., beaten to a froth. 

There were "whips" and “floating-islands” and jellies 
to compound. The Century, XXXVII. 841. 

Craok-the-wlilp. Same as snapths-whip. — tlx-Btrlnged 
Whip, or the whip with six strlllgs, the Six Articles. 
See areiritt.— Bnap-the-Whip, a game played in running 
or skating. A number persons Join hands and move 
rapidly forward in line: those at one end stop suddenly 
and swing the rest sharply around; the contest Is to see 
whetheiTanjr of the outer part of the line can thus be 
thrown down or made to break their bold. Also called 


muk4he-wMp-- To drink or ]lckon(iipon) the Whipt, 
^ I of the whip ; get a thraSnir 


to have a taste c 


Yesbolfttonl 

Towndoy MyaUrtm, p. 80 
€k>me8 naked neede? and chance to do amlise? 

He shal be sure, to drinke vpon the whipm. 

Oaeeotgne, Stede Glas (ed. Arber, p. 66] 
Whip and spur, making use of both whip and gpur ii 
riding; hence, with the utmost haste. 

Came whto and epur, and dash'd through thick and thin. 

Pope, Dunoiad, iv. 197 

whip (hwip), adv. [An elliptical use of whip 
V, Cf. LG. wim! quickly, sr Sw. Dan. vipa. 
pop t quick !] With a sudden change ; at once 
quick. 

You are no sooner chose in bnt whip I you are as prom 
as the devil. Mn, CenUivre, Gotham Election, L 4 

When I came, whip was the key turned upon the girli 
lUchardson, Clarissa Harlowe, vm. 267. (Domei. 

Whip-and-derry (hwip'and-der^i), n. The sim 
plest form of machinery, with the exception o 
the windlass, for hoisting, it conslsU of a rop 
passing over a pulley, and is worked by a horse or horses 
It is rarely used in mining, except in very shallow mines 
Sometimes called simply whip, and sometimes whipesy 
derry. 

whi^anf (hwip'kan), n, [< whipy v., + obj 
A hard drinker. 

He would prove an especial good fellow, and singula 
whip-can. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 8. {Daviee. 

whipcat (hwip'kat), w. and a. [< whipy v.y 4 
obj. cat.] I, n. A tailor or other workmai 
who whips the cat.” See to whip the cat (6) 
under whip. [Colloq.] 

A tailor who “whipped the cat” (or went out to worl 
at his customers’ houses) would occupy a day, at easj 
labour, at a cost of Is. 6a. (or less) in money, and th< 
whipcat's . . . included. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 414 

n.t a. Drunken. 

With whip-cat bowling they kept a myrry carousing. 

Stanihuret, jEneia, iii 

whip-cord (hwip'kdrd), n. 1 . A strong twistet 
hempen cord, so called because lashes or snap 
pers of whips are made from it. 

Let’s" step into this shop, and buy a pennyworth o 
whipcord ... to spin my top. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, iii 

2. A cord or string of catgut. 

In order to produce a cord— known b& whipcord— ^tron 
these intestines, they are sewn together by means of th< 
fllandre before mentioned, the Joints being cut aslant t< 
make them smoother and stronger. 

Spims' Encyc. Manufl., I. 609. 

3. A seaweed, Ch<yi*da iiluniy having a ven 
loi^, slender, whip-like irond. See Chordtty 2 
-wUp-oord OOUCmxig, embroidery in which a heavg 
whip-cord is laid upon the material and is covered by th< 
silk couching, which is afterward sewed closely dowr 
upon the background on each side of the whij^ord, so ai 
to leave a decided ridge.— Wklp-COrd WULOW. Set 
willow. 

whip-cordy (hwip'kdr^di), a. [< whip-corc 
+ -?/!.] Like whip-cord; sinewy; muscular, 
[Rare.] 

The bishop [of Exeter was] wonderfully hale and whip 
cordy. Bp. Wilher/orce, in Life, II. 886. {JSneyc. Did.\ 

whip-crane (hwip'kran), n. A simple and 
rapid-working form of crane, used in unload- 
ing vessels. M. Knight. 

whip-crop (hwip ' krop), n. A name given tc 
the whit^eam {Pyrua Aria)y to the wayfaring- 
tree {Viburnum Lantana)y and to the guelder- 
rose ( V. Opulua)y from the use of their stems 
for whip-stocks. Britten and Holland. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

whip-fish (hwip'fish), n. A chaatodont flsh, 
Heniochus nmcrolepidotuSy having one of the 
spines of the dorsal fin produced into a long 
filament like a whin-lash. 

whip-gin (hwip'jin), n. A simple tackle-block 
with a hoisting-rope running over it: same ae 
gin-block. 

Whip-naft (hwip'gr&ft), V. t. To graft by cut- 
ting the scion and stock in a sloping direction, 
*80 as to fit each other, and by inserting a 
tongue on the scion into a slit in the stock. 
)-na8B (hwip'^s), n. An American spe- 
of nut-grass, Scleria triglomerata. 

whip-hand (hwip'hand), n. 1. The hand that 
holds the whip in riding or driving — that is, 
the right hand. 

Mr. TuUiver was a peremptory man, and, as he said, 
would never let anybody get hold of his whip-hand. 

wmge EHat Mill on the Floss, L 5. 

2. An advantage, or advantageous position. 

The archangel . . . has the trAt^-Aand of her. Dryden. 

Now, what say you, Mr. Flamefire? I shall have the 
whiphand of you presently. Vanbrugh, JBaap, v. 1. 

whiidiandlB (hwip'han^dl), n. 1. The handle 
of a whip. See whip-hand, 2, and compare 
roi6.^2t* See the quotation. 



IiMM liM* ai^ al Mul dMMltmto (wbom In Soot, 
land tbfv etXLyMphantlUt [manehn d'ettrUkil and knoU 
of a tar- Wrdl) are commonly very testy and cbolerlc. 

Urquhart, tr. of JUbelaie, 11. 27. 
TO bairo or to koop the whiphaiidle, to have the ad. 
vantage. 

Why, what matter? They know that we shall keep the 
whip-handle. The Century, XXXVni. 082. 

whil^lianger (hwip'hang^^r), n. A device for 
holding carriage-whips in a harness-room ; a 
whip-rack. 

whip-bem (hwip'hem), w. A hem formed by 
whipping an edge, as of a ruffle, etc. See whip, 
V. f., 4. 

Bits of ruffling peeping out from tlie folds, with their 
edges in almost invisible whip-heme. 

Mre. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, L 

Whipjack (hwin' jak), n, A vagabond who begs 
for alms as a distressed seaman: hence a gen- 
ei*al term of reproach or contempt. 

A mere whip-jaek, and that is, in the commonwealth of 
rogues, a slave that can talk of sea-fight, ... yet indeed 
all his service is by land, and that is to rob a fair, or some 
such venturous exploit. 

MidcUeton and JOekker, Roaring Qlrl, v. 1. 

Albeit one Boner (a bare whippe Jacke) for lucre of 
money toke vpon him to be thy father, and than to mary 
thy mother, yet thou wast persone Savage’s bastarde. 

Sp. Ponet (Maitland on Reformation, p. 74). (Davies.) 

whip-kingt (hwip'king), «. [< whip, -I- obj. 

king^.’] A ruler of kings ; a king-maker. 

Richard Kevill, that whip-king (as some teanned hlmX 
. . . going about ... to turn and translate scepters at 
his pleasure. HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 671. (fJavies.) 

whip-lash (hwip'lash), n. The lash, or pliant 
part, of a whip. 

If T had not put that snapper on the end of my whip- 
lash, I might have got off without the ill-temper which 
my antithesis provoked. 

O. W. Holtnes, The Atlantic, LXVI. (W7. 

whip-maker (hwip'ma^k^r), n. One who makes 
whips. 

Whip-masterf (hwip'mAs'®'t6r), n. A dogger. 

Woe to our back-sides ! ho 's a greater whip-magter than 
Busby himself. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of E^rasmus, p. 54. 

whip-net (hwip'net), n. A simple form of net- 
work fabric produced in a loom by a systematic 
crossing of the warps. E. H, Knight. 
whippel-treef, n- [ME., also whippiU, whipih, 
whippuU, wtjppyl-, wypiil-tre, prop. ^wippeX-tre, 
< *wippel = MLO. (in wipehhom), also 

wipken (wipken-hom), wepeken (wepeken-hom), 
wepeke, dim. of wepe, also wepen-dorn, wepdorn, 
wipdom, the cornel-tree ; connected witn MD. 
wepelen, waver, MIX MLG. wippen, waver: see 
whip.'] The cornel-tree. 

Mapul, thorn, beech, hasel, ew, whippetre. 

Chaucer, Knighrs Tale, 1. 2065. 

whipper (hwip'er), n. [< whip + -crl,] 1. 
One who whips ; particularly, an officer who in- 
flicts punishment by legal whipping. 

They therefore reward the whipper, and esteeme the 
whip (which 1 eiiuie not Ufthem) sacred. 

Purdios, Pilgrimage, p. 296. 

2. A flagellant. 

A brood of mad heretics which arose in the (’hurch ; 
whom they called Flagellantos, “the whippers”; which 
went about . . . lashing themselves to blood. 

Bp. UaU, Women’s Vail, 1 1. 

3t. Something that surpasses or beats all; a 

whopper.^' 

Mark well thys, thys relyke here is a whipper; 

My freendes iinfayned, hero Is a slipper 

Of one of the seven slepers, be sure. 

Heywood, Four P^s (Dodsley’s Old I’lays, I. 76). 

4. One who raises coals with a whip from a 
ship^shold: same as coahwhippvr.--^. In apinr 
ning, a simple kind of willow. 

whipperee (hwip-e-re'), n. [A corruption of 
whip-ray, like niingaree for siing-d'ay.] Same 
as whip-ray. 

whipper-^ (hwip'er -in'), w.; pi. whippers-in 
(hwip'6rz-in'). 1. In hunting, one who keeps 
the hounds from wandering, and whips them 
in, if necessary, to the line of chase. 

The master of the hounds and the whippers-in wore the 
traditional pink coats, as did a few of the other riders. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 179. 

2. In the game of hare and hounds, one who 
leads the hounds, sets the pace, etc. — 3. Hence, 
in British Parliament, same as whip, 3 (6).-— 4. 
In racing slang, a horse that finishes last, or near 
the last, in a race. Krik's Guide to the Turf, 

» whipper-snapper (hwip'6r-8nap^6r), n. [Prob. 
a balanced form of whip-snapper, * one who has 
nothing to do but snap or crack the whip.T A 
shallow, insignificant person ; a whipster: also 
used attributively. 

kpsavAiawMpper-tntuapersp^^ ^ ^ 

fSubSing, Joiepb Andrews, ir. 6, 
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Much as he had Ingntiated himsdl with his aunt^ she 
bad never yet invited nlm to stay under her roof, and here 
was a young whipper-snapper who at first sight was made 
welcome there. Thadceray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 

whlBpet_(hwip'ot), ». [Cf. whiffet.} A kind 
of tt(^, in breed iietween a greyhound and a 
spaniel. HalHwell. 

In the shapes and formes of dogges ; of all which there 
are but two sorts that are useful! for mans profit, which 
two are the mostiffe, and the little ciirre, whippet, or house- 
dogge ; all the rest are for pleaanre and recreation. 

Joh7i Taylor, Works. (Nares.) 

Whlppincrnstf, n. A variety of wine (T). 

Ill give thee white wine, red wine, claret wine, sack, 
muskadine, malmsey, and whippineniet. 

Marlowe, Faustus, ii. S. 

whipping (hwip'ing), n. [Verbal n. of whip, v.] 

1. A boating; flagellation. 

Use every man after his desert, and who should ’scape 
whipping r Shak., Hamlet, II. 2. 666. 

No nuns, no monks, no fakeers, take whijtpings more 
kindly than some devotees of the world. 

Thackeray, Philip, iv. 

2. A defeat ; a beating : as, the enemy got a 
^ood whipping. Hee whip,v.,d. fCJolloq.] — 3. 
Naut, a piece of twine or small cord wound 
round the end of a rope to kee]) it from unlay- 
ing. — 4. In bookbinding, the sewing of the raw 
edges of single leaves in sections by overcast- 
ing the thread [Eng.] : known in the United 
States Si,» whip-stitching.-- 5. h\ sewing, mme as 
overcasting, 2. — 6. The act or mt^tliod of cast- 
ing the fly in angling; casting. 

wUpping-boy (hwip'ing-boi), n. A boy for- 
merly educated with a prince and ininishod in 
his stead. Fuller, Ch. Hist., II. 342. 

whipping-cheert (hwip'ing-cher), w. Flogging ; 
chastisement. 

She shall have whipping-cheer enough, T warrant her. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 6. 
Your workea of snpercrrogatlon, 

Your idle crosslnga, or your wearing halro 
Next to your skin, or all your tohij^dng-chcer. 

Tinned Whistle (V:,. E. T. 8.), p. 1.1. 

whipping-hoist (hwip'ing-hoiKt), n. A stemm- 
hoist working with a whip. 

whipping-post (hwip'ing-xidst), n. The post to 
which are tied persons condemned to jiunish- 
ment by whipping; hence, the punishment it- 
self, frequently employed for certain offenses, 
and still retained in some communities 

Ho dares out-dare stocks, whiming-pmU, or cage. 

John Taylor, Works. (Sares.) 

The laws of New England alloweii masters to corre(*t 
their apprentices, and teachers their pupils, even th(‘ 
public whi 2 )ping-post vfixn an institution of New England 
towns. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 122. 

whipping-snappinf (hwip'ing-Biiapniig), a. [< 
whipping + snapping: adapted from whtpinr- 
snapper.] Insignificant; diraimitive. 

All sorts of whipmngsnapping ’Pom Thumbs. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Ogres. 

whipping-top (hwip'ing-top), n. Hume as whip- 
top. 

whipplotree (hwip'l-tre), n. Same as whiffle- 
tree.. 

whippoorwill (hwip'pqr-wil'), n. [Formerly 
q,\ho whippowillici.poor-will); an imitative word, 
from the sound or cry made by the bird, as if 
‘whip poor Will.^J An American capriinul- 
gine bird, Anirostonius voeifrrus, related tf> the 
chuck-will’s- widow, A. carolinensis, and resem- 
bling the Eur<qiean goatsueker,r/aprim«ff/M.s cn- 
ropfPns. It is 9 t«i 10 inches long, and 10 to is in ex- 
tent of wings (being thus much smaller than the chuck- 



WTiippoorwill (Antrostpmus voci/rrux). 

will’s-widow), and lacks the lateral filaments of the rictal 
bristles. The coloration is intimately variegated with gray, 
black, white, and tawny, giving a prevaUlng my or neii- 
tral tone, somewhat frosted or hoary in blgh-pmmaged 
males, ordinarily more brownish ; there are sharp black 
•treaks on the head and hack; the wings snd their coverts 


are barred with rufous spots ; the lateral toO-feStheri are 
black, with a large terminal area white in the maie^ tawny 
in the female ; and there Is a throat-bar white in the male, 
tawny in the female. The bill is extremely small, but the 
inoutn is deeply cleft, and as wide from one comer to the 
other as the whole length of the rictus (as figured under 
hssirostral). There hfis been some popular confusion be- 
tween the whippoorwill and the night-hawk ; they are not 
only distinct species, but belong to different genera, and 
their dissimilarity appears at a glance. Unlike the night- 
hawk, the whipiHiorwill is entirely nocturnal; It Hies with 
noiseless wings, like the owl, and is oftener heiud than 
seen. The notes which have given the name are trisyl- 
labic (compare poor-wUl), and rapidly reiterate^ with a 
strong accent on the last syllable; a click of the beak 
and some low muffled sounds may also be heard when the 
bird is very near. The eggs, two in number, are laid on 
the ground, or on n fallen log or stump, without any 
nest; they are creamy-white, heavily clouded and marked 
with brown and neutral tints, neaily equal-ended, and 
1.25 by 0.90 inch in size. The young are covered with 
fluffy down. The whippoorwill inhabits the eastern half 
of tlie United States and British provinces; it breeds near- 
ly tliroiighout its range, but winters extrallmitolly. A 
western variety is sometimes specified as the Arizona 
ivkippoorwill ; but the place of whippoorwills is mostly 
taken in the west by the poor- wills, as Nuttall’s. Several 
other species of Antrostomus arc found in Mexico and 
(Central and South America. 

The moan of the whip-poor-will from flie hillside ; the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, that liorblnger of storm ; the 
dreary hooting of the screech-owl. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 424. 

whip-postt (hwip'poHt), n. Same as whip 2 Ang- 
post. 

If tlie stocks and whip-post cannot stay their extrava- 
gance, there remains only the Jail-house. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 18. 

whippowillt, n. Haino as whippoorwill. 
whippy (hwip'i), a. and n. [Also whuppy; < 
whip + -i/A.] I, a. Aotivo; nimble; forward; 
port. Jamieson. 

II. n. ; ]>1. widppies (-is5)« A j^irl or young 
woman ; especially, a malapert young woman. 
Eli:;. Hamilton. [Scotch in both uses.] 
whip-ray (hwip'ra), n. [Also, corruptly, whip- 
poree; < whip + m//-.] A sting-ray ; any mem- 
bor of the nimily 7Vygonid/e; any ray witli a 
long, slender, flexible tail like a whip-lash, as 
a member of tlie Myliohatidu'. Hee cuts under 
sting-ray and Trygon, 

whip-rod (hwip'rod), n. A whipped rod; an 
an;^ing-rod wound with small twine from tip 
to butt, lik(^ a wliip. 

whip-roll (hwip'rol), n. Intveaving, a roller or 
bar over which the yarn passes from the yarn- 
beuni to the reed, the pressure of the yam on 
ilu^ whi])-roll serving to control the let-off mech- 
ainsm. E. H. Knight. 

whip-row (hwiji'rd), n. In agri., the row easi- 
est to hoe; hence, the inside track; anyadvau- 
tHg(^; as, to liave thf^ tvltifprow of a person (to 
hav(^ an advantage overliiin). [Oolloq., U. S.] 
whip-saw (hwip'sii), n. A frame-saw with a 
narrow blade, used to cut curved kerfs. See 
cut under saw. 

whip-saw (hwip'sA ), r. t. [ < whtp-snw, w.] 1. 
To cut with a whip-saw. 

The groat ii*dw»n>ds that were hewn in the Snuoina for- 
ests w(‘re whip-sawed by hand fr>r the plank required. 

The. Century, XLI. 887. 

2. ’J’o have or tak(^ the advant age of (un adver- 
sary), whatever he does or may be able to do ; 
particularly, in gamblers’ slang, to win at faro, 
at one t urn (two bets made by the same person, 
one of which is played open, Uio other being 
coppered); beat (a player) in two ways at once, 
whip-sawing (hwip'siV'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
whip-saw, r. J Thc^ accey>tance of fees or bribes 
from two op))osirig persons oi* parties. Mag, of 
Amer. Hist., XIII. 490. [Folitical slang.] 
whip-scorpion (liwip'hkor'pi-qn), n. A false 
scorpion of the family Thelyphonidso, having a 
long, slender abdomen lik<‘ tlie lash of a whip, 
as Thelyphonus gigantens,ni Ww. sontliernUnitea 
States: also tliertj called grampus, mule-killer ^ 
and rinaigrier. TIip hhiih* is sometimes extended to 
the species'of the n^lated family Phrj/nidai, and thus to 
the whole of the siilKmlrr Pedijmlj/i. See the tochnloal 
names, and cut under Prdijmljn- 
Whipsey-derry (hwip'Hi-der'''i), n. Same as 
whip-and-derry. 

whip-shaped (h wip'shilpt), a. Shaped like the 
lash of a whip, specifically - (a) In hot., notingroots or 
stems (6) In zoo/., lash-like ; flagellate or flagelliform : 
aaid of various long, slender parts or processes. 

whip-snake (hwip'snak), n, Ont^ of various 
serpents of long, slender form, likened to that 
of a whip-lash, in the United States It is applied to 
various species of the genus MaAicopkis, as m. fageUi- 
formis, more fully called coaehwkip-snake. a harmless ser- 
pent 4 or feet long. The emerald whip-snake is PJW- 
lodryas viridissitnus, of a lovely green color, inhabiting 
Brasil. Bee also PasserUa (with cut). 

He wished it had been a whipsnake Instead of a magpie, 
a. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxvlL 


wliip-Booket 

whiMoeket (hwip^sok^et), n. A socket at* 
tached to the aaRhboard of a vehicle, to receive 
the butt of the whip. 

Wbil^Btaff (hwip^Btkf), ra. 1. A whiphaudle.-— 
2. a bar by which the rudder is turned : 

an old name for the tiller in small vessels. Fah 
coTwr, 

whip-stalk (hwip'stdk), n. Same as whip-sloeL 

whipster (hwip'st^r), n. [< whip -f -ster.'] 1 . 
Same as whipjter-snapper. 

Every puny whiptter get* my »word. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 244. 

That young liquorish whiptter Heartfree. 

Varibrughf Provoked Wife, v. 3. 

2t. A sharper. Bailey^ 1731. 

Wl^-Stick (hwip'stik), n. Same as whip-stock. 
—Whlp-stiokpalm. BeepoZmii. 

whip-stitch Oiwip'stich), V. t 1. To sew over 
andover: especmly used in bookbinding. Com- 
pare whipf V. t, 4. — 2. In ayri,, to half -plow or 
rafter. Imp, Diet. [Local, Eng.] 

whip-stitch (hwip'stich), n. [< whip-stitch^ t?.] 
1. In agri.j a sort of half-plowing, otherwise 
called raftering, [I^ocul, Eng.] — 2. A hasty 
composition. Drydm. [Karo.] — 3. A particle; 
the smallest piece. [Colloq.] — 4. A tailor: 
used in contempt. 

whip-stitching ( h wip'stich^ing) , n. See whip- 

imiHBtOCk (hwi})'stok), n. The staff, rod, or 
handle to which the lash of a whip is secured. 
Also whip-stalky whip-stick. 

Out, carter ; 

Hence, dirty whipstock; hence, you foul clown. 

Bo gone. T. Tomkis (?X Albuiua*ar, iv. 4. 

Phoebus, when 

Ho broke his whipstock^ and exclaim’d against 
The horses of the sun. 

Fletcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 

whip-tail, whip-tailed (hwip'tal, -laid), a. 
Having a long, slender tail like a whip-lash: 

as, the whip-tail scorpion. See whip-scorpion. 

Whip-tom-kelly (hwip'tom-kel'i), w. The 

black-whiskered vireo or greenlet of Cuba, 
the Bahamas, and Florida, Vireo harhaiulus: 
so called in imitation of its note, it closely resem- 
ble* the common red-eyed vlroo of the United States, but 
ha* black mystaoial stnpes. Compare cut under yreeiUet. 

whip-top (hwip'top), n. A top which is spun 
by whipping. Also whipping-top, 

Wc have hithorh) been Hpeaking of the whip-Uriy; for 
the peg-top, 1 believe, must bo ranked among the modern 
Inventions, and pn)bab1y originated from the te-totuin* 
and whirligigs. 8t/nat, Sports and Pastimes, p. 492. 

whip-worm ( h wip ' w(»r m) , w . An omatoid para- 
sitic worm, Triehoeephalus dispavy or another of 
this genus, as T, a;ffiniSy the ctecum-worm of 
sheep. They have a long, slender anterior part and a 
short, stout }K*sterior part) like a whip-lush foined to a 
whip-stock. 

whir (hw6r), V . ; pret. and pp. whirredy ppr. whir- 
ring, [Also whirr, and formerly whur; prob. < 
Dan. hvirrcy whirl, twirl, = 8w. dial, nwirra, 
whirl; cf. G. schwirresy whir, buzz. Cf. whirl.\ 
I. intrans. To fly, dart, revolve, or otherwise 
move quickly with a whizzing or buzzing 
sound; whizz. 

When the stone sprung back again, and smote 
Earth, like a whirlwind, gath’riug dust with whirring 
florooly n>und. 

For fervour of his unspent strength, in settling on the 
ground. Chapman, Iliad, xlv. 848. 

I’he lark 

Whirred from among the fern beneath our feet. 

WordmHtrth, The Borderers, iil. 

The blue whirred up the chimney and flashed into 

the room. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 18. 

And the whirring sail [of the windmill] goes round. 

Tennyion, The Owl, 1. 

II. trails. To hurry away with a whizzing 
sound. 

This world to mo is like a lasting storm, 

Whirring me from my friends. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. l. 21. 

whir (hw6r) , n . [Also whiir; < whir, r .] 1 . The 
buzzing or whirring sound made by a (piickly 
revolving wlit'el, a partridge’s wings, etc. 

As my lord's brougham drives up, . . . the ladies, who 
know the whirr of the wheels, and may be quarreling iu 
the drawlng-rdom, call a truce to the fight. 

Thackeray, Philip, iv. 

at. A turn ; commotion. 

They flupt the door full in my face, and gave me such a 
whurr he!H5. Vanbrugh, Journey to London, ii. 1. 

whirl (hw^rl), V, [Formerly also wherl, whurl; 
< ME. whirlen, whwirllen, wirlcn, contr. from 
^whervehn = MI), wervelen, whirl, = G. wirheln, 
whirl, = Icel. hvirfla = Sw. hrirfia = Dan. 
hvirvle, whirl ; freq. of the verb represented bv 
AS. hweorfan, etc., turn: see whervo, and cf. 
warble^. The K. verb is perhaps due to the 
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Scand. j it depends in part on the noun.] L 
trans. 1. To swing or turn rapidly round; ro- 
tate, or cause to revolve rapidly. 

A-bowte cho whirUide a whele with her whltte hondex. 

Morte Arthure (E. £. T. S.), L 826L 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel. 

8hak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 5. 19. 
With that his faulchlon he wherled about. 

Jiobin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s BeJlads, V. 416). 

2. To cast with a twirling or twisting motion; 
throw with a rapid whirl. 

And proudest Turrets to the ipround hath whurld. 

Silvester, tr. of Bn Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
First Sarpedon whirl'd bis weighty lance. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 585. 

3. To carry swiftly away with or as if with a 
revolving or wheeling motion. 

See, see the chariot, and those rushing wheels, 

That whirl'd the Prophet up at Chebar flood. 

Milton, The Passion, 1. 87. 
The last rod leaf is whirl'd away. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xv. 
Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the world. 

Lmigfellofw, (1 olden Legend, IL 
SB 8m 1. To twirl, spin, revolve, rotate. 

H, intrans, 1. To turn rapidly; move round 
with velocity; revolve or rotate swiftly. 

Four [moons] fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four. Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 183. 

This slippery globe of life whirls of itself. 

Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 

2. To pass or move with a rapid whirling mo- 
tion, or as if on wheels. 

I’ll come and be thy waggoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the globe. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 2. 49. 
What thoughts of horror and madness whirl 
Through the burning brain. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, 1. 
The supply of material in the world i* practically con- 
stant: nothing drop* oiT of it as we through space, 
and the only thing added is some stray meteorite, iusig- 
nifloant except in the way of a sign or wonder. 

• Jour. Franklin Inst,, CXXX. 88. 

Whirling chair, an apparatus formerly used to subdue 
intractable patients in retreats for the insane. After the 
victim had been strapped in, the chair was made to re- 
volve very rapidly.— whlrllM dorvlsh. See dervish.— 
W hirling plimt. Same as telegraph-plant. 
whirl (hw6rl), n. [< ME. whirl (in comp.) = 
MD. wervel, worrvl, a whirl, pop, a spinning- 
wheel, =OHG. a whirlwind, MTIG. 

G. a whirl, the crown of the head, = Icol. 

hvir filly a circle, ring, the crown of the head: 
see whirl, f>., and cf. wharl^y whorl."] If. The 
whorl of a spindle. 

A whirls. ... a round I*leco of Wood put on the spin- 
dle of a spinning-wheel. Bailey, 1781. 

Medic you with your spyndle and your whirls. 

UdaJl, Bolster Doister, 1. 8. 

2. A reel or hook used in rope-making for twist- 
ing strands of hemp or gut. — 3. A rope-winch. 
— 4. In hot. and conch. See whorl . — 5. A rapid 
circling motion or movement, as that of a re- 
volving body; rapid rotation, gyration, or cir- 
euravolution: literally and figuratively: as, the 
whirl of a lop or of a wheel ; the whirls of fancy. 

Thus I would prove the vicissitudes atid whirl of plea- 
sures about and again. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, Iv. 1. 

Now with sprightly 

Wheel downward come they into fresher skies ; . . . 
Still downward with capacious whirl they glide. 

Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 

0. Something that whirls, or moves with a rapid 
circling motion ; the circling eddy of a whirl- 
pool, a whirlwind, or the like. 

What flaws, and wAirte of weather, 

Or rather storms, have been aloft these throe days I 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, Hi. 6. 
Upon the whirl, where sank tlie ship, 

The boat spun round and round. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vil. 

Wkirl-abont (hw^rl'a-bout^), w, 1. Something 
that whirls with velocity; a whirligig. — 2t. A 
great fish of the whale kind ; a whirl-whale. 

The monstrous Whirl-abowt, 

Which in the 8ea another Sea doth spout, 
Where-with huge Vessels (if they happen nigh) 

Are over-whelm'd and sunken suddeulv. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, L 5. 

whirlbat (hw^rl'bat), n, (Also, by confusion, 
hurlhat; < whirl + ftaf^.] The ancient cestus, 
a kind of boxing-glove used by Greek and Ho- 
man athletes. See cuts under 2 

Your shoulders must not undergo the churlish whoorWafs 

Wrastling is past you, strUtTin darts, the foot’s celerity ; 
Harsh age in his years fetters you, and honour sets you 
free. Chapman, Iliad, zxiiL 588. 

He rejected them, as Dares did the whMhats at Eryx, 
when they were tliiown before him by Entellos. 

ZWyim, Fret to Fahlaa. 


wbirlblaat (bw^rl^Buit), «. A wbirlin^blast 
of wind; a whirlwind. 

The whM-hkul comes, the desert sendi rise up. 

Colendge, Kigh^Soeue. 
A whirl-blatt from behind the hill 
Bushed o'er the wood with startling sound. . 

Wordsuwrth, Poems of Fancy, lii. 
Were this bitter whirl-blast fanged with flame, 

To me ’twere summer, we beinu side by side. 

Loweu, Paolo to Francesca. 

Wblrlbone (hw^rFbon), n, [Early mod. E. also 
whyrUhone; < ME. tohirZhon, whyrtehom, whorU^ 
hone (=s MD. wervelben); < whirl + hone^. 
Hence, by confusion, hurlbone,] If. The bone 
of a ball-and-socket joint, as in the hip. 

The . . . wkirlebones of their hips, about which their 
huoklebones turne. HoUand, tr. of Pliny, xxviii. 11. 

2. The patella ; the kneepan or stifle-bone. 

Patdla, . , . La palette da genouil. The whirleboneot 
the knee. Nonvendator. (Naret.) 

wbirler (hw6r'16r), n, [< whirl + -cri.] 1. One 
who or that which whirls. — 2. In rope-man%tf,y 
one of the revolving hooks to which the hemp 
is fastened in the operations of twisting it into 
rope-yarn or small rope. 

Wbirl-firet (hw^jrl'fir), n. Lightning. 

The smoaking storms, the whirl-fire's crackling clash. 

And deafening Thunders. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Lawe. 

wbirlgig (hw^rl'gig), n. Same as whirligig y 4. 

wbirllCOtet (hw6r'li-k6t), n, [Appar. for whirh 
cote (Gf, whirligig tor whirlgig)y < whirl -h cote^,] 
A wheel-carriage. 

Of old tim^Ooaches were not known in this Hand, but 
Chariots or Whirlicotes, then so called, and they onely 
used for Princes or great Estates, such as had their foot- 
men about them. Stow, Survey of London (ed. 1688), p. 70. 

wbirligig (hw6r'li-gig), n. and a, [Early mod. 
E. whirlygujy whyrlygigge; also whirlgig (in def. 
4, with a var. whirlwig); < ME. whyrleqyge ; < 
whirl + gig^,] I. n, 1 . Any toy or trivial object 
to which a rapid whirling motion is imparted. 
Especially —(a) A tee-totum, or a top. 

1 tryllatoAiWj/^^i'Oundeaboute. Je pirouette. . . . 1 
holde the a peny that I wyll tryll my whirlygig longer 
about than thou shalte do thyne. Palsgrave, p. 762. 

Hath the truth been hid In comers, that we must grope 
for it in a sectary’s budget'/ Or are not such men rather 
sick of Donatisin ? That every novelist with a whirligig in 
his brain must broach new opinions ! 

Bev. T. Adarm, Works, 1. 180. 
They [the gods] gave Things their Beginning, 

And set this Whirligig a Spinning. Prior, The Ladle. 
(A) A toy which children spin in the hand by means of 
string, (c) A carrousel or merry-go-round, (d) A toy re- 
sembling a miniature windmill, which children cause to 
spin or whirl round by moving it through the air. 

2. Hence, anything that revolves or spins like 
a whirligig; also, spinning rotation ; revolving 
or recurring course. 

The whirlgig of time brings iu his revenges. 

fifAaA.,T.N., V. 1. 886. 

3. In mint, antiq.y an instrument for punishing 
petty offenders, as a kind of wooden cage turn- 
ing on a pivot, in which the offender was 
whirled round with great velocity. — 4. In en- 
tom„ any one of numerous species of water- 
beetles of the family Gyrinidw, as Oyrinns na- 
tatory usually seen in lar^e numbers on the sur- 
face of the water, circling rapidly about, and 
diving only to escape danger. When caught, many 
exude a milky liquid navlng an odor of apples. They 
abound in fresh-water ponds, pools, and ditches. The 
larvie are aquatic, and breathe by means of dilate 
branchiso. The American whirligigs belong to the genera 
Qyrinus, Dineutus, and Oyretes. See cut under Gyrinidm. 
Also whirlgig, whirlwig, aud whirlwig-be.eUe. 

n.t a. Whirling. 

Thrise to her bod sliding shee quayls, with whirlygig eye- 
sight 

Up to tho.sky staring. Stanihurst, .£neid, iv. 

And so continuing their whirlegigg-deuotiom with con- 
tinuall turnings. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 807. 

whirling-table, whirling-machine (hw6r'- 
llng-ta^bl, -ma-shen'), n. 1. A machine con- 
trived for the purpose of exhibiting the princi- 
pal effects of centripetal or centrifugal forces, 
when bodies revolve in the circumferences of 
circles or on an axis. — 2. In pottery y a potters’ 
lathe for holding a plaster mold in which is 
laid a thin mass of clay, to form a plate or other 
circular piece. The mold shapes the inside of the 
piece, and a templet approached to the revolving mold 
forms the ontside. See potterS wheel, under pottert. 

8. A horizontal arm mounted for rotation about 
a vertical axis, used in eimeriments in aerody- 
namics, in determining the constants of ane- 
mometers, or for other purposes for which high 
velocities are desired under conditions thus at- 
tainable. 

whirl-pillar (hwerFpil'&r), n, A waterq[K>ut; 
a dust-whirl. 
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irtlirlpttf (hwtel'plt), «. [< wMW -f A 
whirvooL 

The deepeet whM^ of the raT*Doa8 seat. 

B. JvMon, Every Man out of hit Humour, ii. 2. 
This wMrUhpit is said to have thrown up her wracks 
neer Tauromenia. Sandyt, Travailes, p. 192. 

whirlpool (hw6rrp5l)y w. [Early mod. E. whirU 
poole* whirlpole; \ whirl + poo/i,] 1 , A circu- 
it eddy or current in a nver or the sea pro- 
duced by the configuration of the channel, by 
meeting currents, by winds meeting tides, etc. 
The celebrated whirlpool of Oharybdis between Sicily and 
Italy, and the Maelstrom off the coast of Norway, are not 
whirlpools in the strict sense, but merely superffcial com- 
motions caused by winds meeting tidal currents, and in 
calm weather are free from danger. Instances of vorti- 
cal moUon, however, do occur, as in the whirlpool of Co- 
rirrreokan in the Hebrides between Jura and Scarba, and 
in some eddies among Uie Orkneys. 

Greedy Whirl-pooU, ever-wheeling round, 

Suck in, at once, Oars, Sails, and Ships to ground. 

Sylvesteft tr. of Du Bartas's Battle of Ivry. 

2t. Some huge sea-monster of the whale kind; 
a whirl-whale ; a whirl-about. 

The Indian Sea breedeth the most and the biggest fishes 
that are ; among which the whales and whirlpwUa, called 
baleenoB, take up in length as much as four acres or arpens 
of land. HoUandf tr. of Pliny, 1. 236. (Trench.) 

Whirl-pufft (hw6rrpuf)j n. [< ME. whirlpuff; 
< whin + puff."] A whirlwind. Wyclif, 

A whirle-puffe or ghust called Typhon. 

HcWond,tr.of Pllny,ll. 48. 

whirlwaterf (hw6rl'wA'®'t6r), m. An old name 
for a waterspout. 

There was no other water foil over the duke's water-gato 
than what came of the breaking there of the whirlwater, 
or, as some call it, the water-pillar. 

Court and Times qf Charles /., 1. 114. 

Whirl-Whalet (hw6rl'hwal), n. A monster of 
the whale kind ; a whirl-about; a whirlpool. 
Another, swallowed in a WhirhWhales womb, 

Is laid a-live within a living Toomb. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

whlrlwig (hw6rrwig), n. [A var. of whirlghj, 
perhaps simulating -wig in earwig."] Same* as 
whirligig^ 4. 

wllirlwlnd (hw6rrwind), n. [< ME. whyrle- 
wyndtiy qwirl-windy a whirling wind, = D. wervel- 
wind = G. wirhelwind = Icef. hvirjilvindr = Sw. 
hvirfvclvindss: Da,n. hvh'velvindy a whirlwind; as 
whirl + wind^y n.] 1. A wind moving in a cir- 
cumscribed circular path ; a mass of air, of which 
the height is generally very great in comparison 
with its width, rotating rapidly round a vertical 
or slightly inclined axis, this axis having at the 
same time a progressive motion over the sur- 
face of the land or sea. Whirlwinds vary greatly 
in dimensions and intensity, the term including the 
miniature eddy that circles in the dusty street, the tow- 
ering sand-pillars of the tropica] deserts, the waterspout 
formed over bodies of water, and the destructive tornado 
of the United States. They arise when the atinospliere is 
in a condition of instability, and are one of the processes 
by which a stable condition is regained. 

The Lord answered Job nut of the whirltoind. 

Job xxxviii. 1. 

2. Figuratively, any wild circling rush resem- 
bling a whirlwind. 

There the companions of liis fall, o’erwhclm’d 
With floods and whirlxoinds of tempestuous fire. 

He soon discerns. Milton, P. L,, i. 77. 

What a whirlwind is her head I Byron. 

The deer was flying through the park, followed by the 
whirlwind of hounds and hunters. 

Maumday, Hist. Eng., xxi. 

To BOW the wind and reap the whirlwind. See 

wind2. 

whirl-worm (hw6rl'w6rm), n. A turbellarian ; 
any member of the Tnrhellaria. 

Whirly-batt (hw6r'li-bat), n. Sam© as whirl- 
bat. 

Very true, and he also propos’d the fighting with Whirly- 
baits too, and I don't like that Smrt 

N. Bailey, tr. of Ck>Uoquie8 of Erasmus, I. 84. 

whirrett (hwir'et), n, [Perhaps from whir.] 
A slap; a blow. Also written wherrety whirr ity 
whirrick. 

And in a fume gave Furius 

A whirret on the care. 

Kendall, Flowers of Epigrams (1677), (Nares.) 
1 forUiwith went, he following me at my heels, and 
now and then giving me a whirret on the ear, which, the 
way to my chamber lying through the ball where John 
Kaunce waa, he, poor man, mighi aee and be aorry for, as 
I doubt not that he waa but could not heh> me. 

TTmvfOod, Life (ed. ^wella), p. 222. 
Then there 'a your aouae, your wherrit, and your dowat, 
Toga on the hair, your bob o' the lips,— a whelp on 't ! 

1 ne'er could find much difference. 

BUtehsr (and anatherl), Nice Valour, iU. 2. 

Wllirretf (hwir'et), V, t [Also wherrety etc. ; ef . 
wkirretf g.] 1, To hurry; trouble; tease. J^iek- 
erstaff, Lore in a Village, i. 5.-2, To give a 
box on the oar to. Beau, and FL 
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whirrick (hwir'ik), n. A variant of whirret, 

Harry . . . mve master such a whirrick! 

a. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 2L (Davies.) 

whirritt, n, and V, See whirret, 
whirry (hw6r'i), v, [A dial, form of whir or of 
hurry.] I, intram. To flly rapidly with noise ; 
whir; hun*y. 

II. tram. To hurry. [Scotch in both uses.] 

whirtle (hw^r'tl), n. [Onmn obscure.] A per- 
forated steel plate through which pipe or wire 
is drawn to reduce its diameter. A. JaT. Knight, 

whish^ (hwish), 17 . i, [Imitative ; cf . whiz and 
Siviah,] To move witli the whirring or whizzing 
sound of rapid motion. 

The aceneiy of a long tragic drama flashed through his 
mind as the lightning-express train whishes by a atation. 

O. W. Holmes, Profeaaor, vl. 

whish^t (hwish), interj. [Var. of huah,] Hush. 

What means this peevidi babe? Whish, lullaby ; 

What ails iny babe? what ails my babe t4> cry ? 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 8. 

Whiah^f (hwish), a, [Var. of hush.] Silent: 
same as hush, whishty whiat^. 

You took my answer well, and all was whish. 

Sir J. Ilarington, Ep., 1. 27. 

whisbey, whisbie (hwish'i), n. The white- 
throat, Sylvia cinerea. Macgillivray. Also whaU 
tie, 

wbisbtf (hwisht), interJ. and v, [Var. of hmht] 
Same as hushty whiatX. 

When they perceived that Solomon, by the advise of 
his father, was annoyntod king, by and by there was all 
whisht. Latimer, 2d Sermon bcf. Kdw. VI., 1640. 

Wbisk^ (hwisk), n. [Prop. *u>isk; < Icel. risk, 
a wisp of hay. something to wipe with, a rub- 
ber, = Sw. viaka, a whisk, small broom, = Dan. 
risk, a wisp, rubber, = D. wiach = OUG. wisCy 
MIIG. G. tviachy a whisk, clout; j)i*ob. con- 
nected with wash. The verb is from the orig. 
noun ; but the noun in the later Henses ( ‘ act 
of whisking,* etc.) is from the verb.] 1. A 
wisp or small bunch, as of grass, hair, or straw; 
specifically, such a wisp used as a brush, broom, 
or besom, and especially in modern usage one 
made of the ripened panicle of broom-corn 
(see hroom-corn and Sorghum)y used for brush- 
ing the dust oflf clothes,* etc. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of the 
whisk on the jnaiitle-iroe or the cabinet, gather up the 
fragments. Sieift, Advice to Servants (Chumbcr-inuid). 

The ceiling was divided by whisks of flowers, with a 
margin of honeysuckles. S Judd, Margaret, ii. 11. 

2. An instrument used for whisking, agitat- 
ing, or beating certain articles, such as cream 
or eggs. — 3. A coopers* jdane for leveling the 
chimes of casks. — 4. A neckerchief worn by 
women in the seventeenth ctmtury. Also called 
falling-whisky apparently in distinction from 
the niff. 

My wife in her now laco whiske. which indeed is very 
noble, and I am much pleased with it. 

Peiys, Diary, IT, 217. 
With whisks of lawn, by grannums wore. 

In base contempt of bishops sleeves. 

Uudilyrm Hedivivus (1706). (Nares.) 

6. A brief, rapid sweeping motion as of some- 
thing light ; a sudden stroke, whiff, puff, or gale. 

Tills first sad whisk 

Takes off thy dukedom ; thou art but an earl. 

Fletcher (and awfther), Noble Oontbnnaii, v. 

He tunied with an angry on his heel, an<I swag- 
gered with long strides <mt of the gate. 

J. S. Le Fanu, Dragrni Volant, Iv. 

If a whisk of Fate’s broom snap your cobweb asunder. 

Loufell, Blondcl, ii, 

6f. A semint. [Contemptuous.] 

This is the proud braches whiske. Itrome, Novella. 

7. An impertinent fellow. BaUiwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — Mexican or French whiak. Same as broans- 
root. 

Whisk^ (hwisk), 17. [Prop, wi.sk (as in dial, use) ; 
< 8w. riakfty wipe, sponge, also wag the tail, = 
Dan. viske, wipe, run, sponge, = OHG. wisken, 
MHG. G. iviarneny wipe, rub; fn>m the noun.] 

1. trans. 1. Tosweeporbrush with alight, rapid 
motion : as, to whiak the dust from a table. 

She advanced to the fire, rearranged the wood, picked 
up stray brands, and whisked uu the coals with a brush. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, xxiv. 

2. To agitate or mix with a light, rapid mo- 
tion ; beat : as, to whiak e^gs. — 3. To move with 
a quick, sweeping motion or flourish; move 
briskly. 

His papers light flv diverse, toss’d In air : 

Songs, sonneta, epigrams the winds uplift. 

And whisk 'em back to Evaoa, Young, and Swift. 

Pope, Donciad, iL 116. 


whidrand 

4. To flourish about. 

Who ? he that walks in grey, whisking his riding-rod t 
Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 

6. To carry suddenly and rapidly; whirl. 

The outsiders [in open railway-carriages], who experi- 
enced the inconvenience of the smoke as well as the cold 
atmosphere through which they were whisked. 

Quoted in First Year qf a SUken Deign, p. 150. 

II. intrans. To move with a quick, sweeping 
motion; move nimbly and swiftly: as, to wlUak 
away. 

Then, ill bested of counsel, rageth she [the Queen], 

And whisketh through the town. Surrey, iEueid, iv. 

I wish you would one day whidc over and look at Har- 
ley Houae. Walptjle, Letters, II. 44. 

Whisk^t (hwisk), n. [< whiskey v., referring, in 
the orig. form of the game called whiak and 
swabbers,” to the rapid action and the whisk- 
ing or sweeping of the cards from the table as 
the tricks were won. There are various other 
card terms having refereiiee to ipiick, sweeping 
action : e. g., * aweep the stakes,* alamsy etc. The 
name whisky having no very obvious significance 
after its first application, came to be called 
whiat. See whiafX,] The game of whist. 

lie plays at whisk and smokes his pipe elght-and-forty 
hours together sometimes. 

Farquhar, Beaux' Stratagem, i. 1. 

Ho played at whisk till one in the morning. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 417. 
WhlBk and swabben. See swahber. 

whisker (hwis'k^r), n. [Formerly also (Sc.) 
wh iaquer, wh iacnr ; < whiak^ 4- -er^ . ] 1 , One who 
or that which whiftks, or moves with a quick, 
sweeping motion. — 2. A switch or rod. [Old 
slang.] 

A whip Ik a whisker that will wrest out blood 
Of tmek uiul of body, beaten riglit well. 

Hannan, Caveat tor Oursetors, p. 122. 

8. A bunch of feathers for sweeping anything. 
Jamieson. — 4. In zodL: (a) One oi the long, 
stiff, bristly liairs wJiicdi grow on the upper 
of the eat and many otlnu* animals; a vibrissa; 
a feeler; also, the sot of such hairs on either 
side of the montli. Bee ribriaafty and cuts under 
r/atyrhynchus and tiger, (b) pi. Any similar 
formation of hairs, feathers, etc., about an ani- 
mal’s mouth; also, color-marks suggestive of 
whiskers, as mystaeial or maxillary stripes. 
Hee whiskered, (e) In eutom.y a long fringe of 
hairs on the clypims, overhanging the mouth, 
as in flies of the genus Aailus . — 6. The hair of 
the face, especially that on tJie sides of the face 
or cheeks of a man, as distinguished from that 
whieli grows on lln^ upper lip (called the mus- 
tache) and that on the chin (called the beard), 
but tlie word was formerly also U8t‘d for the hair 
on the upper liji; commonly in the plural. Com- 
pare sideiehiskors. 

His face not very great, ample forehead, yellowish red- 
disli whiskers, whicii naturally turned up ; belowo he was 
shaved close, cxcejit a little tip under his lip. 

Au!)rey, Lives (Thomas Hobbes), 
ills WitVA’ftrs curled, and shoe-strings tied, 

A new Toledo by his side. Addison, Itosamond, 11. 2. 

He iiiid a beard too, and whiskers turned upwards on his 
upper-lip, as lang as Baudron’s. Scott, Antiquary, ix. 
Tlio C/Air’H look, I own, was much brighter and brisker, 
But tljcn he is sadly deficient in whisker. 

Byron, Fragment of Epistle to Thomas Moore. 

6. In ships, an outrigger of wood (ir iron extend- 
ing laterally from eaedi sidt^ of tins bowsprit-cap, 
serving to support tbo jib ami flying-jib guys.— 

7. Something great or extraordinary; a who^ 
per; a big lie. Plautus rnidv Kngliah (169^, 
p. 9. (Davies.) — 8. A blusterer. [Scotch.] 

March whisqiier was never a Kfsd fislicr. 

Scotch proverb (Ray, Croverbs (1078), p. 386), 

whiskerando (hwiH-k«<-nin'do), u. [Bo called 
in allusion to j!on Ftrolo IVliiskeraudoSy a bup- 
lesqu© cliaractcr in BlnTidan’s play, ^‘The 
Critic”: a name formed, with a Rpanisb-look- 
ing termination, < whisker. J A wliiskered or 
beardod jierson. [Bui'lesqiio.] 

The dunipy, elderly, stpiare-shouldered, squinting, car- 
roty whiskeraiuio of a warrior who was laying about him 
so savagely. Thackeray, riiilip, xiii. 

whiskerandoedt (liwis-ko-ran'dod), a. [As 
whiskerando 4- -ed'i.] Whiskered. 

'I’o what follies and what oxtravugnncles would the 
whiskerandfted iiiaearonies of Bond street and St. James’s 
prexteed, if the hinxnX omse niorewure, instc'od of the neck- 
cloth, to “make the man" ! Southey, The Doctor, clvi. 

whiskered (hwi8'k(*rd), a. [< whisker 4- -ed*l,] 
1. Wearing whiskers; having whiskers, in any 
sense. 

TJie whisker' d vermin race. Oraingsr, Sugar-Cane, li. 

Again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 
smote. Longfellow, Belfry of Btngea 
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S. Formed into whiBkers. 

Preferring eenie from obin ihat*s btre 
To uoneenae thron’d In wfUdter^d hair. 

if. GreeUt The Spleen. 
BUok-wlriikered greenlet or vtreo. See vireo and 
WniBkered suk or auklel Sinmhyn- 
ehtu vygfnmtu, a small auk found in the North Pacific, of 
a daric colon having long white feathers like whiskers on 
each side of the head. It closely resembles the bird fig> 
ored at auiriet.— Whiskered bat, V§^rt!aio mystaeimuir 
a small brown bat widely distributed in Europe and Asia 
—Whiskered tern. Seefemi. 
whiskery (hwis'k^r-i), a. [< whisker + . J 

Having or wearing whiskers. [Humorous.] 

The old lady is as ugly as any woman in the parish, and 
as tall and whiskery as a Grenadier. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xli. 

Whisket (hwis'ket), n, [Also wisket; < whisk^ 
+ -nf .] 1 , A basket ; especially, a straw basket 
in which provender is given to cattle. Halli- 
well. [Prov. £ng.] — 2. A small lathe for turn- 
ing wooden pins. It has a hollow chuck to hold 
the pin while being turned. K. //. Knight. 
whiskey, whiskeyned. Bee whisky'^, whiskified. 
whiskified, whisfceyfled (hwis'ki-fid), a. [< 
whisky^ + -fy + -cfP.] Intoxicated, or partly 
intoxicated, as with whisky. [Humorous.] 

The two whiskey fied gentlemen are up with her. 

'Thackeray, Virginians, xxxviii. 

This person was a sort of whiskified Old Mortality, who 
claimed to liave cut all maTiner of tombstones standing 
around. W. Black, i^hacton, xxviii. (Jktvies.) 

Whiskint (hwis'kin), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. 
A kind of drinking-vessel. 

And wee will han a whiskin at every rush*bearlng ; a 
wassel cum at yule ; a seed-cake at fastens. 

J^he Two Lancashire Lovers (ld40X p. 19. (Halliwell.) 

2. A low menial of either sox. FortPs Fancies, 

1. 3, note. 

whisking (hwis'king), p. a. 1. Sweeping along 
lightly ; moving nimbly. 

With whisking broom they brusli and sweep 
Ihe cloudy Ourtains of lieav’ns stages steep. 

Sylvestet, tr. of Ihi Burtos’s Weeks, i. 2. 

The whisking winds. Purohas. 

2. Great; large, /faifey, 1731 . [Prov. Eng.] 
whisky^, whiskey^ (hwis'ki), n. [< whisk^ 4- 

-yi, because it whisks along rapidly.] A kind 
of light gig or one-horse chaise. Sometimes 
called tim’^hisky. 

Whiskeys and gigs and curricles. Crabbe, Works, II. 1 74. 

The increased taxation of the curricle had the effect of 
bringing Into existence the loss exiietisire gig, a develop- 
ment or imitation of a class of two-wheeled carriage known 
in the country as a whisky. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 227. 

whisky^, whiskey'-^ (hwis'ki), w. [Also Sc. 
whuskey; prob. short for ^whiskyhangn or some 
similar form, var. of nsgtiehaugh, < Gael, and Ir. 
uisgeheathUf whisky, lit. (like F. eau de ine, bran- 
dy) ‘water of life,’ < water, + beatha, life 
(cf. L. vitUf life, Gr. life). It does not seem 

E robable that E. whisky was taken from Gael. 

r. uisge simply.] An ardent spirit, distilled 
chiefly from grain. The term was originally applied 
to the spirit obtained from mult in Ireland, Scotland, etc., 
In which sense whisky is synonymous with usquebaugh. 
Irliii whisky and Scotch whisky are still made from mult, 
and are known by numerous names, as poteen, wounttiin- 
dew, etc. In the United States whisky is commonly made 
either from Indian corn (com whisky) or from rye {rye 
whisky). The nnmt) wheat whisky Ims, however, been ap- 

? »ropriated to certain brands, and wheat is probably used 
n the making of many dllfurent kinds or qualities.— 
WhUky OOOktaU, a cockbiil in which whisky is the prin- 
cipal Ingredient : it consists of whisky and water flavored 
with bitters, usually also with the peel of orange or lemon, 
and sweetened with sugni\— Wmaky InsurTectlon or 
Rebellion. See insurrection. —“Wtdsiky ring, a combi, 
nation of Unitetl States revenue otfleors and Jistillers to 
defraud the government of a part, of the internal -revenue 
tax on distllleil spirits. It was formed in St. Louis about 
1872, exUuided to other western cities, and secretly ac- 
quired great liiduetioe in the government, but was broken 
up in 1875,— Wbiiky imasn, a beverage of which the 

S rluoipal ingredient is whisky flavored with mint which 
I bruised or smashed in the liquor, and usually also with 
orange, leinoti. pinoanple, or other fruit ; a whisky sour 
with the addition of minf— Wbiaky lOOT. a beverage 
consisting chiefly of whtsl^ and water, aciaulated with 
lemun-luice,— wblBky toddy, toddy of which whisky Is 
the principal ingredient; a beverage consisting of hot 
water and whisky, sweetened or spiced. 

wMsky-frisky (hwis'ki-fris'ki), a. Flighty. 
[Colloq.] 

As to talking in such a whUkih.frUky manner that no- 
body can understand him, why it’s tantamount to not 
talking at all. Miss Burney, Cecilia, ix. 3. 

whisky-jack (hwis'ki-jak), n . [An altered form, 
by substitution of the familiar JcrcAr for John, of 
whishy-john.’] The gray jay common in nortli- 
ern sections and western mountainous parts of 
North America; tlie Canada jay, Perisorem 
mnadensis, related to P, infamttts of northern 
Europe; the moose-bird, feee cut under Pcri- 
soreus* 
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The Canada Jay, or WkUksy-Jask (ib«con«|dioiiDiclia* 
bly of a Cree name). lirit, XHt SIX. 

whisky-john (hwis'ki-jon), n. [A corruption of 
the Cree Ind. name, rendered whiskae-^hawneesh 
by Sir John Biohamson, but commonly spelled 
wiskachon, < Cree Ind. wissJcOr-ljan. Of. whisky^ 
jack.'] Same as whisky-fack. 

whisky-liyer (hwis'ki-liv^^r), «. Cirrhosis of 
the liver, resnltingfrom chronic alcohol-poison- 
ing. 

wmsp (hwisp), n. An erroneous form of wisp, 4 
(like the erroneous foim, now established, whisk 
tor wisk), 

whisper (hwis'p^r), v. [< ME. whisperen, whys^ 
peren, whispren, hwispreUf whisper, < AS. 
(ONorth.) hwispriaUf wnisper, murmur, = MD. 
wisperen, D. wiepelen, whiemer, = OHG. wispaUdn^ 
hwiapaldnf MHG. G. witpelUy whisper] cf. recent 
G. wisperuy whisi^r; allied to loel. JmsArass Sw. 
hiHska = Dan. hviskcy whisper; imitative words, 
like whister, whistle^ AS. hwistUan and hwsestri- 
an, whistle, ult. from the sibilant base hwis-, 
Cf. whistle.] I. intram. 1, To speak without 
uttering voice or sonant breath; speak with a 
low, rustling voice; speak softly or under the 
breath; converse in whispers: often implying 
plotting, evil-speaking, and the like. 

I’ll whisper witli the general, and know his pleasure. 

hhak,, All’s Well, iv. 8. 829. 

When David saw that his servants whispered, David per- 
ceived that the child was dead. 2 Sam. xli. 19. 

All that hate me whisper together against me. Ps. xli. 7. 

The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade — 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

MdemHh, Des. Vil., 1. 14. 

Alas I they had been friends In youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

Coleridge, (yhrlstabel, iL 

2. To make a low, rustling sound, like that of 
a whisper. 

Soft zephyrs whispering through the trees. 

Thomson, Country Life. 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll. 

Tennyson, May Queen, Cunclusiou. 
Smooth as our Charles fRiverl, when, fearing lest he wrong 
The new moon’s mirrored skiff, he slides along. 

Full without noise, and whispers in his reeds. 

Lmell, To H. W. L. on his Birthday. 

WMspered bronchophony, bronchophony elicited by 
the wnlapering of the patle^ 

II, tram. 1 . To utter in a low non-vocal tone ; 
say under the breath ; state or communicate in 
whispers : often implying plotting, slanderous 
talk, etc. 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis,!. 1125. 

Fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whisiier'd it to the woods. 

MUtxm, P. L., vlil. 618. 

I know that ’s a Secret^ for it's whimer'd every where. 

Congreve, Love for Love, Hi. 8. 

2. To address or inform in a whisper or low 
voice, especially with the view of avoiding pub- 
licity : elliptical for whisper to. 

He did flrst whisper the man in the ear, that such a man 
should think of such a card. Bacon, Nat Hist, ft 946. 

He came 

To whisper Wolsey. 

Shak., Hen. VIIL, 1. 1. 179. 
You saw her whisper mo erowhile. 

B. Jonson, Epiooone, iv. 2. 

He whisper'd the bonnie lassie hersell, 

And has her favour won. 

Katharine Janfarie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 80). 

At the same time he whispered me in the ear to take 
notice of a tabby oat that sat in the chimney corner. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 

whisper (hwis'p^'r), «. [< whisper, v.] 1. The 
utterance of words with the breath not made 
vocal ; a low, soft, rustling voice. 

The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death. 

Shak., Pericles, ill 1. 9. 

The inward voice or whisper can never give a tone. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, f 174. 

2. A whispered word, remark, or conversation. 

FuU well the busy whiter, circling round, 

Ciotivey’d the dismal tlaings when he frown'd. 

GoUtsmOh, Des. YU., 1. 208. 

T^pon his flrst rising the court was hushed, and a gen- 
eral whisper ran among the country people that Sir B^er 
was up. Addison, Spectator, No. 128. 

No sound broke the stillness of the night save now and 
then low whispers from the men, who were standing mo- 
tioidess in the ranks. ComhiU Mag., Oct, 1888, p. 884. 

3. A secret hint, suggestion, or insinuation. 

At least, the whisper goes so. ."ISikaAr., Hamlet, 1. 1. 80i 

Princes, 

Though they. be sometime suldect to loose wMsipers, 

Yet wear they two-edg’d swords for open oensores. 

Fletcher, Valentliilaa, lU. 1, 


wsut 

I liaerd meiw 4«dlqmacatae^ aka wl£biifoii 

■Oft of a IflUow. Sieeli, TetlerT^* dS* 

4. A low, rustling sound of whispering, or a 
similar sound, as of the wind. 

In whingers like the whitpen of the leaves 

That tremble round a nightii^e. 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 

6. Speoifioally, in med., the sound of the whis- 
pering voice transmitted to the ear of the aus- 
cultator placed against the chest- wall.— Caver- 
ns whisper. See oawmous.— Fig’s whisper. See 

whiroerer (hwis'pdr-dr), n. [< whisper + -eri .] 

1. One who whispers, or speaks in a low, soft, 
rustling voice, or under the breath. — 2. One 
who t^s secrets, or makes secret* and mis- 
chievous communications; a talebearer; an 
informer. 

A whisperer separateth chief friends. Prov. xvi. 28. 

Whisperers, backbiters, haters of God. Rom. 1. 29.. 

Their trust towards them hath rather been as to good 
splals and good whisperers than good magistrates and of- 
fleers. Bacon, Deformity (od. 1887). 

They are directly under the conduct of their whisperer, 
and think they are in a state of freedom while they can 
prate with one of these attendants of all men in general, 
and still avoid the man they most like. 

Steele, 8i>ectator, No. 118. 

Whisperhood (hwis'p^r-htid), n. [< whisper + 
•hood.] The state of being a whisper ; the initial 
condition of a rumor — that is, a more whisper 
or insinuation. [Bare.] 

I know a lie that now disturbs half the kingdom with 
its noise, which, although too proud and great at present 
to own its parents, I can remember its whisperhood. 

Sieift, Examiner, No. 14. 

whispering (hwis'p^r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
whisper, r!] 1. "V^ispered talk or conversa- 
tion ; a whisper, or whispers collectively. 

Tlier was nothing but private meetings and whisperings 
amongst them, they feeding themselves & others with 
what they should bring to pass in England. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 178. 

Even the whisperings ceased, and nothing broke the 
stillness but the plashing of the waves without. 

B. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, xxii. 

2. Talebearing, hint, or insinuation. 

Lest there Be . . . whisperings. 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

Foul whUperir^s are abroad. Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 79. 

whispering (hwis'p6r-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of whis- 
per y V.] 1 . Like a whisper ; low and non-vo- 
cal. 

The passing of all these hundreds of nfiked feet makes 
a great whispering sound over the burning pavements. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 224. 

2. Emitting, making, or characterized by a low 
sound resembling a whisper. 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay'd the whispering wind. 

Goldsmith, Dos. Vil., 1. 121. 

To Rosy Brook, to cut long whispering reeds which grew 
there, to make pan-pipes of. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 

I waded and floundered a couple of miles through the 
whispering night. Lowetl, Study Windows, p. 40. 

whispering-gallery (hwis'p6r-ing-gaF'e-ri), n. 
See gallery, 

whisperingly (hwis'p^r-ing-li), adv. In a whis- 
pering manner; in a low voice. 

The pool in the comer where the grasses were dank 
and trees leaned whisperingly. 

George Bliot, Middlemarch, xli. 

whisperously(hwd8'p4'r-u8-li),affr. [< * whisper- 
ous (< whisper + -ous) + -ly^*] In a whisper; 
whisperingly. [Bare.] 

The Duchess in awe of (7arr Vipunt sinks her voice, and 
gabbles on whisperoudy. 

BiAwer, What will he do with It? v. 8. 

Whistl (hwist), interj. [< ME. whist t hush! cf. 
whisht, hist\ husht, hush, etc. These are all va- 
riations of the utterance st, consisting of a sibi- 
lant or low hiss stopped abruptly by the stop- 
consonant t. This utterance is especially suit- 
ed to call the attention of one near, and by the 
lowness of the sound to suggest silence. Cf. 
whisper, whistle.] Silence! hush! be still! 

whist^ (hwist), a. [Also whish; < whist^, interj.] 
Hushed; silent; mute; still: chiefly lused pred- 
icatively. 

When all were whist, King Edward thus bespoke. 

Peele, Honour of the Garter. 

Far from the town (where all is whist and still). 

Marlowe, Hero and Leander, L 
The winds, with wonder whist. 

Smoothly the waters kist 

MiUm, Nativity, L 64. 

Wllistit (hwist), u. [< whistt, a. Cf. hist\ husht, 
etc.] I, tram. To silence; still. 

So WM the Titaaesie put downe and tshSsL 

St^snssr, F. Q., VIL vii. 84 
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n, To beeome silent. 

Jn liUniee tlMo, nhiowding him fnm sight 
Bat d»s twice flye he wkUUA; and ref ased, 

To deaths by qweoh to further any wight 

JCneid, II. 

Th* other nipt so nie 
That whi$t I ooald not. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 427. 

whist^ (hwist), n. [A later form of whisk^. 
The ohan^ froid whisky a word of no very ob- 
vious sH^ifioanoe after its first applieation, was 
prob. orig. accidental^ or due to an unthinking 
conformity to whiat^. The notion that the game 
was callea whist because the parties playing 
have to be whist or silent,” etymologically im- 
probable in itself, is based on the erroneous 
assumption that whist is the orig. name. The 
rule ox silence, so far as it exists, is appar. 
founded, however, in part on the false etymol- 
ogy.] A game played with cards by four per- 
sons, two of them as partners in opposition to 
the other two, also partners. Partnership is deter- 
mined by agreement or by cutting : if by agreement, two 
players, one on each side, cut for deal ; if by cutting, the 
two who cut the lowest cards are partners, and the ordinal 
deal belongs to the player who cuts the lowest card. The 
ace is the lowest card in cutting. Previous to play, the cards 
(a full pack) are shuffled. The player on the right of the 
aealor cuts, and the dealer, beginning with the player on his 
left, distributes in regular order to all the players, one at a 
time, the cards face downward, except the last card, which 
he turns face upward upon the table, at his right hand, 
where it must remain until his tuni to play. This is the 
trump card, and the suit to which it belongs is the trump 
suit ; the other three suits are plain suits. The leader is 
the dealor’s left-hand player, who begins the play by throw- 
ing one of his thirteen cards face upward upon the center 
of the table. Second hand, the leader’s left-hand player, 
follows with a card of the same suit if he holds one ; if he 
does not hold one, with a card of a plain suit (a discard) or 
with a trump ; third and fourth hands similarly follow ; 
and the highest card or the highest trump played takes 
the trick. The trick is gathered by the partner of the 
winner ; the four cards are made by him into a packet, 
and placed face downward, at his left hand, on the table. 
The winner becomes the leader, and the routine is con- 
tinued until all the cards held are played. Tricks ab(»vo 
six in number count a point each upon the score. 'J'ho 
score is the record kept of the number of points made. In 
play the ace is highest, the king, ^ueen, knave, 10, and 9 
are also high cards, the 8 is the middle card, and the 7 to 
the 2 inclusive are low carda The rank of the cards is in 
the aiiove order : the queen will take the knave, the 0 will 
take the 6. The ace, king, queen, and knave of the trump 
suit are the honors. Any trump will take any plain-suit 
card. The usual practice is to play with two packs of 
cards, one of these being shuffled or ’'made up” by the 
partner of the dealer during the deal, and afterward 

S laced by him on the left hand of the next dealer. The 
ealer has the privilege of shuffling before the cards are 
out. The play is conducted with reference to combina- 
tions of cards held. By the system used the cards are made 
conversational. In English or nhort whiti the table la 
complete with six candidates. When a rubber has been 
played by four of these fleeted by cutting), the other 
two have right of entry. The game is of hve points made 
by tricks and by honors as counted. Four honors held by 
a player, or in conjunction with his partner, count four 
points ; three honors similarly held count two points. The 
winners of a ^ame score a poiBft(a single) if the adversaries 
have three or four points up ; two points (a double) against 
one or two points up ; and tlmee points (a treble) against 
no score. A rubber (two games won in succession, or two 
won out of three) is always played. Two points for the 
rubber are added to the score of the rubber- winners. 
When three games are played, the value of the opponents’ 
score is deducted from the winners' total. Exposed cards 
(cards seen when they should not be played) must be left 
face upward on the table, liable to an adversary’s call ; a 
card led out of turn may bo called, or, instead, a card of 
another suit ; cards played upon a trick may by any player 
be ordered to be placed before their respective players ; 
a player may ask his partner if he holds a card of a suit 
in which he renounces ; and any player may demand to 
see the last trick that has been turned. In Amrrimn 
or Standard whia four players form a table. These may 
agree upon or cut for partners. Thegame is of seven points, 
made of tricks and penalties. Credit for all iioints made 
by both sides is given, the winner of a rubber scoring tlie 
entire number of points made against the entire number 
made by the opponents. Cards are not called, a trick 
turned cannot bo shown, honors are not counted, and 
conversation during play is nut permitted. Penalties for 
speaking or demonstration, exposure of cards, or leading 
out of turn, and for revoking are payable in points after 
the last card of a hand is played and before the cards are 
out for the next deal. 

1 afflrm against Aristotle that cold and rain congregate 
homogenes, for they gather together you and your crew, 
at whut, punch, and claret. 

Swift, To Dr. Sheridan, Jan. 25, 1725. 

WMtt is a language, and every card played an intelli- 
gible sentence. James Clay. 

At Whist there is a constant endeavor on the part of 
one side to anive at the maximum result for their hands 
by the use of observation, memoir, inference and judg- 
ment, their play bedng dependent from trick to trick on 
the Inferred position or the unknown from observation of 
the known. Cavendish, (3ard Essaysy p. 6. 

American Wktslt is recreative work, enjoyable labor, 
paradoxical as that may seem ; its riddle is fascination ; 
its practice is intelligent employment; its play is mathe- 
matleal induction ; its result is intellectual gain. 

Amerioan WMSt lUus., p. 279. 
Whlft See double dummy, under 
rwMst See dimimp, 6.<~]>iiplloatg 


WldSt, a modification of the game of whist in which by 
an arrangement of boards, indloators, and counters hands 
are preserved after having been once played, enabling 
them to be replayed by the opposing partners.— Fanof 
Whist, any form of play that introduces unauthorised 
methods.— Five-pomt whist, a game without counting 
honors, usually played under such short-whist laws as 
may be applied to it— Long WhlSt, a game of ten points 
with honors counting. TMs was the game of the eigh- 
teenth century, played at the English clubs until that 
of five points with honors counting, called by Clay short 
whistt was introduced. 

In the author’s opinion long whist (ten up) la a far finer 
game than short whist (five up). Short whist^ however, 
has taken such a hold that thoro is no chance of our re- 
verting to the former game. Cavendish, On Whist, p. 61. 

Hongrel whist, a game played in accordance with laws 
or regulations selected from the two authorised methods. 

wMstert (hwis't6r), V. t. [A var. of whisper^ 
simulating whist^,"] To whisper; recite iu alow 
voice. 

Then retumeth she home unto the sioke party, . . . 
and whistereth a certaine oddo praier with a Pater Noster 
into his eare. HoUand, tr. of Catiulen, II. 147. {Davies.) 

Oft fine whistring noise shall bring sweete sleepe to thy 
sences. IT. Webbe, Eng. Poetry (cd. ArborX p. 7f>. (Davieit.) 

whlstersnefett, whistersnivett, //. [Origin 
obscure.] A hard blow; a bufTol. [Hhiiig.] 

A good whistersnefet, truelie paled on his care. 

UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Emsmus, p. 112. 

whistle (hwis'l), v, ; prot. and pp. wlnstlcd^ ppr. 
whistling. [< ME. whistlen, whisUlcn^ whtfHtelcn, 
< AS. Viwistlian (as seen in AS. hwistlerdy a piper, 
whistler) == leel. livislu^ whisper, = Sw. hrissla, 
whistle, = Ban. hvisle, whistle, also hiss; freq. 
from an imitative base see whinper.'\ 1, 

intram. 1. To utter a kind of musical sound 
by forcing the breath through a small orilict! 
formed by contracting the lips. 

Ki^t as capones in a court coineth to meiines whistlywje 
la meityngu after mete. JHers Plowman (B), xv. 4(1(1 

A-noon as thei were with-drawon, Merlin whistdid 
lowde. Merlin (E. E. H.), Hi. 6(J(5. 

Now give me leve to whiMeU luy fyll. 

Plage of Itobyn Bode ((Child's llalladB, V. 424X 
Just saddle your horse, young John Forsyth, 

And whistle, and I’ll come soon. 

Eppie Morris ((Child’s Ballads, VI. 2«HX 
WhisUe then to me, 

As signal that thou hear’st something approach. 

Shak., 1C. and J. , v. 5. 7. 

2. To emit a warbling or sharp, chirjiing sound 
or song, as a bird, 

Latin was no more difllclle 
Than to a blackbird 'tls to whistle. 

S. BuUer, Hudibras, I. 1. 54. 

Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 

The redbreast whiles from a gardon-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

Keats, To Autumn. 

3. To sound shrill or sharp; move or rush with 
shrill or whizzing sound. 

Tlio southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling In the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a Idustoring day. 

Sh^., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 5. 

A bullet whistled o’er his head. Byron, 'I’he (Haour. 

4. To sound a whistle or similar wind- or st<uim- 
iustrumtmt: as, locomotivos wliisth at cross- 
ings. — 6. To give information by whistling; 
heneb, to become infornmr, 

I kept aye between him and her, for feiur she hud whistled. 

Scott, Huy Mannering, xxxfil. 

To go Wllistle, a milder expression for to go te the deue.u, 
or me like. 

This being done, let the law go whistle. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 1. 715. 

Y<»ur fame is Siicure ; bid the critics go whisUe. 

ShensUme, The Poet and tlic Dun. 

To Whistle down the wind talk to no purpose ; iioUi 
an idle or futile argument.— To Whistle for, to suininon 
by whistling. To Whistle for a wind, a superstitious 
practice among old seanioti of whistling during a calm te 
obtain a breeze. Such men will not whistle during a 
storm. 

“Doyou not desire to be free?” “Desire! aye.thatido; 
but I may whisUe for that (/a’luf long enough before It will 
blow.” Johnston, Chrysal, 11. 184. (Davies.) 

Whistling coot, the American black scoter, (Kdemia 
americana fOoiiiiecticut.j See cut under (Kdemia.—- 
W hlatHtig dick, (a) Same as whtsUing thrush. I Local, 
Eng.] (h) An Australian bird, Colluricincla (or CUluro- 
eivida or Collyrioeinda) harmonica; the liarmonic thrush 
of Latham, usually placed In the family Laniidse, now in 
the Prionopidie, or another of this genus, as the Tasma- 
nian C. rectirodris (C. selbyi). The species named are 
94 to 10 inches long, chiefly of a gray color varied with 
brown and white.— Whistling ducfic. (a) The whistler 


Halia&us canorus. of Vigors and Hursfleld, 1820), a small 
eagle or large hawk, 22 inches lung, inhabiting the whole 
of Australia and New Caledonia. It is a congener of 
the wide-spread Potidicherry eagle, B. indite.- WhiSt- 


J auunnot the hoanr minnot fiee out uuder wkish 

(c).— W^tUltf lirtovsr. See pioeer.— WhlltUng 
rfile, aibilant rffle. ?ee dry rdle, under rwie.— Whlfltllllg 
Mlljg . (a) Same as gresnshank. (b) See snipei, 1 (cX--* 


(a) The ho 


elk, or whooping 


, , I hooper 

awan. See swanl, 1. (b) In the United States, the coin 
mon American swan, Cygnus amerieanus or edumbiamiM, 
as distinguished from tlie trumpeter, C. (Olor) bucdnaUir. 
—Whistling thrush, the song-thrush, Turdus musious. 
Sec out under thrush. [Local, Eng.] 

II, trans. 1. To form, utter, or modulate by 
whistling: as, to whistle a tune or air. 


Tunes . . . that he heard the carmen whisUe. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., iiL 2. 342. 
1 might as well . . . have whisUed Jigs to a mile-stone. 

IT. Collim, Moonstone, xxi. 

2. To call, direct, or signal by or as by a whis- 
tle. 


He oast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

Goldsmith, Hetoliation. 

The first blue-bird of spring whistled them back to the 
woods. Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

3f. To send with a whistling sound. 

The Spaniards, who lay as yet at a good distance from 
them beiiind the Bushes, as secure of their Prey, began to 
whistle now and then a shot among them. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 117. 
To Whistle off, to send off by a whistle ; send from the 
fist in pursuit of prey : a term in falconry; hence, to dis- 
miss or send away generally ; tnni loose. Nares remarks, 
on the quotation from Shakspere, that the hawk seema to 
have been usually cast off in this way against the wfiid 
when sent in pursuit of prey ; with it, or down the wind, 
when turned louse or abandoned. 


If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her iesses were my dear heart-strings, 
rid whisUe her op, and let her down the wind. 

To ])roy at fortune. Stwde,, Othello, Hi. 3, 262. 

This is he, 

Left to fill iin your triumph; he that basely 
Whistled his lionour off to tne wind. 

Fletoher, Bonduca, Iv. 8. 

whistle (hwis'l), w. [< ME. whistle, whistcl, 
whystyl, wistle, < AS. hwistle, a whistle, a pipe: 
see whistle, r.] 1. A more or less piercing or 

sharp sound produced by forcing the breath 
through a small orifice formed by contraotlug 
the lips: as, the merry whistle of a boy. — 2. 
Any .similar sound. Esiwcdally ~-(a) The shrUl note 
of a bird. 

'i'ho groat plover's hutnan whisUe. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

(b) A sound of this kind produced on an instrument, espo- 
ulally one of the instruments called whistles. Bee def. 8. 

Ship-boys ... 

Hear tlie shrill whisUe wlilcb doth order give. 

Shak., Hen. V., Ill,, Prol. 
Sooner the whisUe of a mariner 
Shall sieeke the rough curbs at the ocean hack. 

Marston, What You Will, v. 1. 

(c) A sound made by the wind blowing through branches 
of trees, the rigging of a vessel, etc., or by a flying missile. 

(d) A call or signal made by whistling. 

Such a high calling therefore as this sends not for those 
drossy spirits that need the lure and whistle of earthly 
preferment, like those animals that fetch and carry for a 
morsnll. Milton, On Def. of numb. Kemoust. 

Tlioy [of Sciol have now no domestic partridges that 
come at a whisUe, but great plenty of wild ones of the red 
sort. Poewke, Description of the East^ II. 11. 9. 

3. An instrument or axiparntus for producing 
a whistling sound. Whistles are of various shapesaml 
sizes, but they all utilize the principle of the direct flute 
oi’ flageolet ~ that of a stream of air so directed through a 
tu)»e as to impinge on a sharii edge. 

Witli & qwes, A other ((waint gero, 

Melody of mowthe niyrthe for to-here. 

Destruction of Trtrg (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6061. 
A whisUe seems to havt; been a badge of high command 
in the navy in the sixteenth century. (Uie Is mentioned 
in the will of Sir Edward Howard (1512) as hung from a 
ricli chain. Fairhalt, 


Hp<H!iflcally — (a) The small pipe used in signaling, etc., 



l{o.itsw(iiiih’ Whistle 


by boatswains, liuntsmeii, rsiliccmen, etc. (b) A small tin 
or wexiden tiiitc, flttet] with a mouthpiece and pierced 
generally with six iioles, used as a musit'al toy. Often 
called a penny whistle. Bee flugeMet. (c) An instrument 
sounded by escaping steam, used for giving signals, alanns, 
etc,, on railway-engines, stcamshipH, etc. Bee cuts un- 
der steam^whisUe and passenger-engine.— At 0116*8 Wlll8- 
tt6, at one’s call. 

Ready at his whistle to array thtunselves round him in 
arms against the commander In chief. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 

GaJton*8 WlliMtle, an instrument for testing the power 
to hear shrill notes.— To paj for 0116*8 WhlsUa. or to 
pay dear for on6*8 wmiitlo. to pay a high price for 
something one fancies; pay dearly for indulging one’s 
whim, caprice, fancy, or the like. The allusion is to the 
story Benjamin Franklin tells (Works, ed. 1836, II. 182) cH 
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hlB aetting hia mind u^n a oomnioii whiatle and bajring 
It for four times Its real value. 

If a man likes to do it^ ho muatjpay /or Mi whUHh. 

George Eliot, Daniel Derouda, xxzv. (Davies.) 
To wet 0116*8 whistle* to take a drink of liquor, perhaps 
with reference to the wetting of a wooden whiatle to im* 
prove the tone, perhaps merely in comparison of the throat 
and vocal organs with a musical instrument. Sometimes, 
erroneously, to whet one's whieUe. lOolloquial and Jocose. J 
As any Jay she light was and Jolyf, 

So was hir July whistle wel ywet. 

Chaucer, Keeve’s Tale, 1. 236. 
I tveto rny whystell, as good drinkers do. Je croeque la 
pie. Wyll you v>ete your whystell t PcAsgrave, j). 780. 
Worth the whistle, worth the trouble or pains of call- 
ing for. 

I have been worth the whieUe. Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 29. 

whistle-belly (hwis'l-beHi), a. That oauaeH 
rumbling or whistling in the belly. [Slang.] 
“I thought you wouldn’t appreciate the wMow’a tap," 
said East, watching him with a grin. *‘Kegular whistle- 
belly vengeance and no mistake ! " 

T. Hughes, 'J'om Drown at f>xford, 11. xviU. 

whistle-cup (hwis'l-kup), w. A drinking-cup 
having a wliistU^ ai)pendcd, awarded, as a prize 
in a <&inking-bout, to the last person able to 
blow it. 

whistle-drunk (hwis'l-drungk), a. Too drunk 
to whistle; very drunk. [Slang.] 

Ho was indeed, according to the vulgar phrase, whistle- 
drunk; for, before ho ha<i swallowed the third bottle he 
b^ame so entirely overpowered that, though he was not 
carried off to bed till long after, the parson cunsidorod 
him ds absent. hHelding, Tom Jones, xli. 2. (Davtoi.) 

whistle-duck (hwis'l-duk), w. 1. Same as 
wfmtieir, 1 (c ). — 2. Same as whiatkwing. 

whistle-fish (hwis' I -fish), w. ArookUng; spe- 
cifically. the three-bearded rockling: same as 
aea-loacn. Also weaaeUJish, 

I believe . . . that, while preserving the sound of the 
name, the term has been changed, and a very different 
word Biibstituted, and that for whistle-fish we ought to 
read weasej-flsh. Doth tiie Three and Five-bearded Rock- 
lings were called mustela from the days of Pliny to those 
of Boudelet, and thence to the present time. 

Yarrell, Dritlsh Fishes, II. 272. 

whistler niwis'l^r), n, [< MK. whiatlere^ hwiat- 
lere, < AS. hwistlcre, a whistler, piper, < fiioiak 
Wan, whistle: nee whiatle.’] 1. One who or that 
which whistles. 

One guinea, to be conferred upon the ablest whistler. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 474. 
Speclflcally— (a) The hoary marmot, Arctotnys pruinosus, 
a large marmot found in northerly and western moun- 



Whisth'r (j'In tofnys fruittosus). 


tainons parts of North America, related to the wood- 
chuck : H translniittn of the (.'anadian French name eif- 
Aeur. (b) The whistlewlng. fU. S.] (c) The widgeon, 
Mareca petwlope (see whew-ifuck). (d) Tlie ring-ousel, 
Merula torquata. See cut under ouzel, 2. [Local, Eng.] 
(i) The green plover or lapwing ; the pewit. 

The screech-owl, atnl tlie whistler shrill. Webster. 

8. A brokeii-windtnl liorst' ; a roarer. 


whistliug-huoy (hwis'liug-boi), n. See 1 
(with out). 

whistliugly (hwisning-li), adv. In a whistling 
manner; with a sibilaAt op shrill sound. Stor- 
month. 

whistling-shop (hwis'ling-shop)^ n. A spirit- 
shop, especially a secret and illicit one. in the 
quotation, the place referred to is a room In a prison for 
debtors where spirits are sold secretly. [Slang.] 

“Bless your heart, no, sir,” replied Job; “a whistling- 
shop, sir, is where they sell spirits." 

Dickens, Pickwick, xlv. 

Whistlyf (hwist'li), adv. [< whiat^ + Cf. 
wiatly»] Silently. 

whist-play (hwist'pla), n. Play in the game of 
whist. 

The fact is that all rules of whist-play depend upon and 
are referable to general principles. 

Enayc. Brit., XXIV. 544. 

whist-player (hwist'pla^dr), n. One who plays 
whist. 

About 1830 some of the best French whist-players, with 
Deschapelles at their head, modified and improved the 
old-fashioned system. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 544. 

whit^ (hwit), n. [Avar, of a var. of wtght^ 
< ME. wiztf wihtf sometimes withf < AS. wiht: 
see wight^. The change of initial w- to wh~ is 
perhaps due in this ease to emphasis (so want^ 
IS sometimes pronounced emphatically whont). 
The notion that whit is derived by metathesis 
from AS. wth t is erroneous.] The smallest part, 
jiartiole, bit, or degree ; a little: a jot, tittle, or 
iota: often used adverbially, ami generally with 
a negative. 

A moruelouB case, that lentloinen should so bo ashamed 
of good learning, and imter a whit ashamed of ill manors. 

Ascham, The Scbolemaster, p. 00. 

Eor is the freedom of the will of Qod any whU abated, 
lei, or hindered. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, I. 2. 

And Samuel told him every whit. 1 Sam. Dl. 18. 

Are ye angry at mo, because I have made a man every 
whit whole on the Sabbath day ? John vil. 23. 

But all your threats I do not fear, 

JVer yet regard one whit. 

The Cr^iel Dlac*- (Child’s Ballads, III. S76X 

Why, man, you don't seem one whit the happier at this. 

Sheridan, The Rivals Iv. 8. 

Whit^ (hwit), a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
(surviving esiiecially in old compounds, as whit- 
leather, Whitaun, etc.) of white^. 

whit-bee (hwit' be), n. See Portland atone, un- 
der atone. 

white^ (hwit), a. and n. [< ME. whit, whyt, grit, 
hwit, < AS. hieitsz OS. OPries. hwit = I). 
wit = L(l. wit = OHO. MHO. wiz, 0. weiaa = 
Icel. hmtr = Hw. = Dan. hmd = Ooth. hweita, 

white; akin to Skt. gveta, white, < y/ gvit, be 
white, shine: cf. gpitra, ^utna, white, OBulg. 
aviciii, light, avUicti, shine, give light, Kuss. 
avietu, light, etc. Hence ult, tvheai, whitatcr, 
whittle^, whit imp, etc.] I, a. 1, Of the color 
of pure snow or any powder of material trans- 
mitting all visible rays without sensible absorj)- 
tion; transmitting and so reflecting to the eve 
all the rays of the spectrum oomhined in the 
same proportions as in the impinging light, and 
thus, as seen in sunlight, conveying thp same 
impression to the eye as sunlight of moderate 
intensity; not tinged or tinted with any of the 
proper colors or their comxjounds ; snowy : the 
op])osite of black or dark. 


’Tlie latter of whom Is spoken of as n non-stayer and a 
whistler. The Field, Aug. 27, 1887. (Encyc. Itiet.) 

8*. A I>iper ; one who plays on the pipes. Pkra 
Plowman (B), xv. 47C.— 4. The keeper of a 
shebeen, or unlicensed spirit-shop. [Slang.] 
The turnkeys knows heforehaml, and gives the word to 
the wistlers, and you may wistle for it wen you go to look. 

JHckem, Pickwick, xlv. 
whistlewing (hwis'l-wing), w. The gohluii- 
eyed duck, ClangiHa glaucion. Also whiatle- 
ffuck, whiatlimf (liwk, 

whistle-wood (hwis'l-wM), w. The striped 
maple, Acer Pennaylvanicum, thus named be- 
cause used by boys to make whistles, the bark 
easily separating from a section of tlio stem in 
spring. The name is also given to the basswood, Tilia 
AmericaiM, having the same property, and in (treat Brit- 
ain is locally applied tr> the mountain-ash, I*yrns aucu- 
paria, and to the common and sycamore maples, Acer 
oampestre and .4. Pstn4t>-plaUinus. 

Whi8tli^g (hwis'ling), p. a. Sounding like a 
whistle : as, a whistling sound, 
whistling-arrow (liwls'ling-ar^o), n. An ar- 
row whose head was so formed that the air 
rushing through it in its flightproduced a whist- 
ling sound : a toy in use in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


Amldde a tree fordrye, as whyte as chalk, . . . 
Ther sat a faucon over hir h^ ful hye 

Chaucer, Squli*e’s Tolo, 1. 401. 

Fresshe lampraye bake ; open pasty, than take whyte 
brede, and cut it thyune, lay it in a dysshe. 

Babees Book (E. £. T. H.\ p. 28L 
A head 

So old and white as this. Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 24. 

Nor over falls the least whUe star of snow. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

2. Pale ; pallid ; bloodless, as from fear or cow- 
ardice. 

To turn white and swoon at tragic sliowa 

Shak., Lover’s Coinplhint, 1. 808. 


Or whispering with whit^ lips— “The foe I they come I ’* 
Byron, Cbllde Harold, ill. 25. 


3. Free from spot or guilt; pure; clean; stain- 
less. 


Calumny 

The wkitett virtue strikes. 

Shak., M. for M., tii. 2. 108. 


In the white way of virtue and true valour 
You have been a pilgcjin long. 

Beau, and FI., Slight of MalU, it. 6. 

4f. Fair; beautiful. 

“ Ve, ywis," quod fresshe Antigone the white 

Chaucer, Trollus, it 887. 


T WM iteiiroiilie wMis, V 
Hymns to Vii^n, etc. (IL B. T, kX p. 7i 
5t. Dear; favorite; darling. See i 


He is great Prince of Walls; . . . 

Then wore what is don^ 

For he is Heniy’s white son. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Works^ ed. Dyce 

[1. 174X 


6. Square; honorable; reliable: as, a whit 
man. [Blaiig, U. 8.] 


Why, Miss, he ’s a friend worth havin’, and don’t yoi 
forget it There ain't a whiter man than Laramie Jacl 
from the Wind River Mountains down to Santa F4. 

The Century, XXXIX. 628 


7t. Gracious; specious; fair-seeming. 

“Ye caused al this fare, 

Trow I," quod she, “for al your wordes leMto." 

Chaucer, Troilus, iU. 1668 


8. Qracuous; friendly; favorable; auspicious; 
as, a white witch. 

Thou, Minerva the whyte, 

Otf thou me wit my letre to de^se. 

Chaucer, Troilus, U. 1062. 


Till this whUe hour, these walls were never proud 
T’ inclose a guest Shirley, Qratoful Servant, li. l. 


The Thanksgiving festival of that year is particularly 
impressed on my mind as a white day. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 886. 

9t. Silver : as, white money. 


Lot but the hose be search’d, I’ll pawn my life 
There 's yet the tailor’s bill in one o’ the pockets. 

And a white thimble that 1 found i’ moonlight 

JMiddleton {and others), The Widow, iv. 2. 


10. In muaieal notation, of a note, having an 
open head: as, whole notes and half notes are 
white. See note^ . — 11, lu her. , an epithet used 
instead of argent to note certain furs which are 
supposed to be represented not in silver but in 
dead white. It is a modern fanciful variation, 
and not good heraldry. — 12, In silverware, 
chased or roughened with the tool, so as to retain 
a slightly granulated and therefore white sur- 
face, as distinguished from that of bumisht^d 
silver. — 13. Bright and clean; burnished with- 
out ornament, and in no way colored or stained : 
said of armor of steel or iron. — 14. In ceram., 
noting the biscuit when dry and ready for flring, 
because in that state it has grown much lighter 
in color than it was when first molded, and full 
of moisture. — 16. Transparent and colorless, 
as glass or water; also, with reference to wine, 
light-colored, whitish or yellowish, as opposeci 
to red: sometimes used to note wine of even a 
deep-amber color. 


White glass is introduced here and there [in a stained- 
glass window] to heigliten the effect in draperies and in 
ornaments. C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 808. 


16. Belonging or pertaining to the Carmelites 
or other orders of monks for whose dress white 
is the prescribed color; as, tlie white friars. 

At the fourth day oftdl evensong hoe came to a white 
[Augustinian] abbey. 

Sir T. Malory, Morte d’Arthure, III. xxxviil. 


May Day we went to Seynt Elyn and offerd ther. She 
lith in a ffayer place of religion of whith monks. 

TorkingUyn, Diarie of Eng. iravell, p, 7. 

17. In hot. and zobl., the compounds of white 
with participial adjectives are numberless, 
as white-flowered, white-headed, white-winged. 
Only a few of those are given below..^ Great 
white enet, little white eg ret. See egret . — Oi^er 
ot the white B^e, of the tmte Elephant, of the 
White Falcon. See eayU, etc.— To mark with a 
white stone. See stone.— White admiral See ad- 
miral, 6.— White agaric. Same fM purging-agaric.^ 
White agate, same as ei^af 0 edonv.--White alder. Bee 
Clethra and Platylophus . — White ale. (a) A liquor made 
In Devonshire ; said to be made of malt and hops, with 
flour, spices, and perhaps an unknown ingredient called 
grout (which see) or ripening. It is drunk new, and does 
not improve with age. JHekerdyke. (b) A drink made In 
the south of England, said to consist of common ale to 
which flour and <^s have been added.— tinUte amber, 
spermaceti.— White amphlebssna, AmpAiihama alba, a 
largo light-colored species of amphisbietia.— White ant» 
a termite ; any member of the genus Termes or family 
Tennitidse (see the technical names, and out under 
Terilnss). Though thus qualified as ants, these insects are 
nothymenopterous, but neuropterous, their strong resem- 
blance to ants being deceptive, though It is exhibited not 
only in their general appearance but also in their social 
life and their works.— wnite antimony. See antimony. 
- White arsenic. Same as arseniousaeid. Bee arsenimu. 
—White art. Bee Hack art, under arts.— White ash. 
Bee ashi, 1. and Platylophus, 8.— Whlte-ash hreese, the 
action or the force of rowing : so call^ bocanse oars are 
generally made of white ash. [Humorous.]— White aep. 
See oipi.— White atrophy of the opMc nerve, a form 


the fruit oi the qulnqutno : sometimes confounded wltl 
the balsam of ’Tolu.— White baneberry. Bee Aeissa.- 
inate bsM See lehOe-toM.— White oasewood. Bee 
rato.— White bath. (a)See5atAi. (6) Bee TrOliuf^l. 
—White bay. Bee Jr^fnefta.— Wklte hear. Ja) The 
polar beer, iTtsus or ThMastartSos maritimius. The ottbe 
are quite white, bat the sdolto eoqiOre s dto^r-yellowlah 



wUte 

) ocAor. See ontt under fieors end 
1 annen^y Unht^lored ipecimen of 

^ — , — — J beer of the Booky Mountain! : 

go named hyLeii^andgiyke(1814). Compare first cut un- 
der ft«»r»,~WM1ijtoediitow^^b^c^ bniMiL 
8ee the nounik— Wuta oeaoa. the common American 
beech. Seo>*r«. 

White bfifiant. Seebemnt. 
— Wllite hlrobi the common birch of Europe, Bebda alba. 
in the variety vopulifiAia (sometimes called gray bireh or 
dd field Mrohialso common in eastern North America; also, 
gometimeA tn«S®n?«*Wroh, B. pap^era. See birch and 
canoe-bireh. — White Mtter-WOOOL See bitter^umod.-— 
Whlte-hlood dliease. Same as leueenUa.— Waite 
brant, Meam, toonie, bully-tree. See the nouns.— 
White bryony. the (^monbiyony, Bryonia dioiea,oe 
gomeUmes B. W^, hutterfllee, the pieridine 

butterflies coUecttvely.— tWllte buttonwood. See bvt- 
tonwoodf 1.-7 WUte eabbu^buttoliy, any one ot sev- 
eral white butterflies of the genus Pierie, whose larvsB 
feed on the cabbage, as P. rapte of Europe and North 
America, P. oleraeea of the United States and Canada, P. 
monuete of the southern United States, and P. napi of 
Ei^e. See cabbagC’buUerfiy, Pierie, and rape~buUerfiy. 
— Wnlto oabbago-toeo, a small stout composite tree, 
Seneeio Pladaroxyltm (Pladaroxylon Lewadendron) of St. 
Helenal —White oamjplon. See campion. — t(^te oan- 
dleWOOd. Same as^noa-eree.— WlUte Oauon. Same 
as Premonstrant.— White Oape hyacinth. See Hycu- 
cinthus.— White caterpillar, thelarva of the magpie- 
moth.— White cedar, a name implied to numerous chiefly 
coniferous trees, for wnich see ChamsBoyparie, ginger pine 
(under ptneiX Libocedrue, Thuya, Mdia, Pentaeerae, Proti- 
um.— White Chalk, the name sometimes given by Eng- 
lish geologists to a division of the Cretaceous series, to 
distinguish it from the Cray Chalk and the Chalk Marl. 
The latter is the lowest division of the whole Chalk 
series ; above this is the Oray Chalk, and higher still the 
Lower White Chalk without flints” (the Turonianl fol- 
lowed by the " Upper White Chalk with flints" (the 8 e- 
nonian).— White ChanUBleon, charlock, Hnnawnn 
clergy, clover. See the nouns. — White dub-flower. 
See XriMx^corprM!.— White COal, a name sometimes given 
to tasraaiiite.— White OOat. See white-coat— White 
cochin, COhOBh. See the nouns.— White colon, a Brit- 
ish noctutd moth, Mameetra olMoolon. —White coop- 
er. See coc^.— White copper, one of the many names 
of German silver: a literal translation of the Geiman 
Weieekupfer. [Little used.]— White COpperae, sine vit- 
riol, or goslarite.— White COrpUBCles Of the blood, leu- 
cocytes; colorless protoplasmic nucleated cells, having 
amceboid movements : one of the normal constituents of 
the blood. See cut under White Crag, in Entf. 

geol., a division of the Pliocene. See crag^, 2.— White 
crane, (a) Gf America, the whooping crane, Ortie atnrri- 
eana. (^Of IndiiL Orue leucogeranws. See craneA and 
. Cfrue. — White cricket, the snowy cricket See cut under 
tree-crieket— White CTOP. See crop.— White crottlOB. 
See erotUee^.— White crow, an albino crow. The crow be- 
ing naturally lustrous black, and “black as a crow” being 
proverbial, “ a white crow ” is sometimes said of any great 
rarity, or of an apparent impossibility or contradiction in 
terms wnich is nevertheless a fact See thoquotatlon under 
black ewan, under stoani .—White curraui. See curranf^, 
2.— White cypreBB. See Taxodium.— White dalBy, the 
oxeye daisy, or whiteweed.— White damtnar-reBin, 
White daxnxnar-tree. See dammar-resin and Paferm. 
—White damp, in coal-mining, carbonic oxid: not an 
inflammable buta very poisonous gas, sometimes (although 
rarely) met with in coal-mines, probably always, or nearly 
always, in the after-damp, -white dead-nettle. See 
dead-nettle.— White deal. See Norway spruce, under 
White decoction, a mixture of burnt hartshorn 
in mucilage ahd water. — White diairhea, diarrhea in 
which therb is a large amount of thin mucus In the stools. 
—White dock. See doo*i, 1.— White dogwood. See 
Piecidia and Viburnum.— White doyenne. Same as mV- 
i/ofetise.— White dyBentezy. dysentery, occuiTing some- 
times as an epidemic, in which there is no admixture of 
Wood in the stools.— White elder. Sec eldeTi.- White 
elephant, (a) The elephant as affected with albinism 
to a degree or extent which makes it more or less of a 
dingy-whitish color, or at least notably pale. Such indi- 
viduals are rare, but have been recorded from remote an- 
tiquity. They are highly esteemed, and in some places 
even venerated, especially in Siam, thence called *‘tlic 
country of the white elephant”; the animal also marks 
the Siamese flag, (b) See efephaaC.— White elm. See elm. 
—White enmne. (a) The ermine, Putoriue erminsa; 
the stoat in winter. See cut under ermine, (b) In entoni . , 
a British arctiid moth, Spilosmna menthastri, expanding 
If inches, having the wings white or whitish and spotted 
with black, and the body yellow with black spots. The 
larva is a haiiy black caterpillar which feeds on various 
plants.— White eye. Bee whUe-eye.— White feather, . 
fllni, flneh. flBh-glue. flag, fly. see the nouns.— 
Whi^ flux. See fiux, fWar. Bee friar.— 

White fZOBt See /rest.— White gangrene, a rare form 
of gangrene in which the tissues become dry and parch- 
ment-like and turn a dirty-white color instead of black. 
— Wtilte garnet. Bee pameti.— White glaBBWort. 
Bee Suepda.—White goby, a small gobioid flsh of Europe, 
Latrunoulue Muciaue, of a pale translucent color.— 
White gourd, White goord-mdlon. Same as benincaia. 
— White groUBe, a grouse which turns white in winter, or 
a grouse in that conmtion ; a ptarmigan. Bee Lagopus, and 
cut under ptarmigan.— White gmnt Same as capeuna. 
—White g^ the kittiwake gull. See kitUwake (with cutX 
— l^te guava. See guava.— White gum, a name ap- 
plied to some dosen species of Eucalyptus in Australia and 
Tasmania, aa E. steuulala, E. paiwifUira, E. amygdalina, 
etc., referring sometimes or always to the color of the bark. 
—White gunpowder, hauhw khea t, hellebore , her- 
on, herring, see the nouns.— vwte-heart chwnr- 
Bee wute-heart or whlte-haurted hloK- 

onr Mune as modfcermd.— VWte heath. Bee br^root. 
—white hoarhound. teeAemn^nd.— Wjytehoney- 
fnuflde. 8eeitefMy«i<fdls,2.-Whlte hoop-wlthe. 
Tottrii^oitto.— White hone. (a)Seew^horM. (6) A 
white-topped Wave. 

The bay to now ooxUng and writhing in 
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White BOUflO, the name popularly given to the olBotol 
residence of the President of the United Statee, at Wash- 
ington, from its color. Its official designation to BeeeuHoe 
ifantton.— Wte Hubb. Bee ffuni.-Whlte Ipeoaou- 
fUUUL Bee ipecacuanha.— White Iron, pig-iron in which 
tee carbon is almost entirely in ohemloal combination with 
tee lion : such iron is very hard, of light color, and breaks 
with a coarse granular or ciystalline nraoture. White Iron 
containing a large amount of manganese is called spie- 
gelHsen. The white irons generally contain a high per- 
oentaM of carbon. The French name for tin-plate (fer- 
Nunc) to sometimes (incorrectly) translated * white iron.’ — 
White Ironbark-tree. Bee irmbark-tree. —White Iron 
pinrlteB. s^e MmarooMfe, 2.— White Ironwood. See 
{ronteood.— White jABmlne. Bee tfominttm.— White 
jaundiOB, a name formerly applied to chlorosis.— White 
kldnoy, a kidney which has undergone It^aceous or 
w^ degeneration.— White Jura, in geol., according to 
tee nomenclature of the German geologists, the uppermost 
division of the Jurassic : called sometimes the Malm, It 
takes the name of while from tee lighter color ot the rocks 
of which it is made up, as contrasted with the darker 
tints of tee underlying rocks. See Malm, 2. —White lark, 
lead, iMither. Bee the nouns.— WMte laurel. See 
Magnolia.— White League, a name sometimes given to 
the Kukluz Klan, but especially to a nearly contempo- 
rary military organisation fonned in Louisiana to secure 
the political asceiidahcy of the whites.— White leprOBy, 
elepnantiaslB Gnooonim. The name was applied at one 
time to various affections in which there were white 
patches on the skin, such as leucodeima and some forms 
of i^riaais. —White lettuce. Bee lettuce. — White IdaB, 
in geol., the uppermost division of the Binotic IJm 
or Infra-Lias, as that formation Is developed in south- 
western England.— White lie, light, lignum-vltn, 
lime. line, lupine, magic, mahogany, manganeBe, 
mangrove, etc. Bee the nouns.— White mace, the mace 
obtained from the Santa Fb nutmeg, Myristica Otoba.— 
White man'B footprint, a name given by the American 
Indiana to the common plantain, Plantago major, sup- 
posed to appear wherever white men settle.— Whiie 
man'BWeed. Beou^/ttfetiwed.— White maple. See silver 
maple, under maple\.— White meat, (a) Food made of 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and the like. 

How cleanly he wipes his spoon at every spoonful of any 
whitemeat he eats I 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. 1 . 

Look you, sir, the northern man loves white-meats, the 
southern man sallads 

JJekker and Webster, Northward Ho, 1. 8 . 

(b) Certain delicate flesh used for food, as poultry, rabbits, 
veal, and pork. 

Fish was enormously consumed, and so, too, were white 
meat and dairy produce. 

H. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, vi. 

(c) Same as light meat. Bee White melilot. Bee 

MelUtdus —Whitb metal, mignonette, money. Boo 
the nouns.— White Moora, the Genoese. Bee the quota- 
tion. 

It is proverbially said there are in Genoa Mountainos 
without wood. Sea without flsh, Women without shume, 
and Men without conscience, which makes them to be 
termed the Whit^* Mvoreo. 

Howell, Forreiiie Travell (ed. Arher\ p. 41. 

White mouse, (a) one of a fancy breed of the common 
house-mouse, an albino of Mns musculus. The albinism 
originates by chance, like that of many other animals, but 
may be perfected and perpetuated by methodlc.al selection. 
When It is perfect, the mice are snow-white, with pink 
eyes, nose, ears, paws, and tail, (b) The lemming of Hud- 
son’s Bay, Cuniculus tirgnatus; the snow-mouse, which 
turns pure-white in winter.— White mulberry , muUen, 
mustard. Bee the nouns.- White nettle, the white 
dead-nettle, Lamium album.— White nickel, nickel di- 
arsenide, the mineral rammclsbergitc.— White night* 
hawk. Same as muttmi-bird.— White noddy, the white 
tern. Bee cut under Gyyw.— White nosegay-tree. Boo 
nosegay-tree.— White note. Bee def. 10 and rwtei. - 
White nun. the smew, Mergdlus albellus. Bee cut under 
smew. —White oak. Bee oak (with cut). —White oakum. 
See oakum, 2. —White Olive. Bee HaUeria.— White OWL 
Bee Snow-OM^.— White pearwood, a South African tree, 
Pterocelastrus rostratus, of the Celastracese. 1 1 has a h oigh t 
of about 20 feet, and yields a heavy, strong, and durable 
wood, much used for wagon-work.— White praper. Bee 
pepj^. ■ White perch, a very common food-flsb of east- 
ern North America, Morone amerieana, of the family ha- 
bracidie. 1 1 is thus not a true perch, or member of the Per- 



h«rh. See Fotoftenslto.— White promineiit, a Brittih 
prominent mote, Natodonta frteolor. with White winga the 
fore wings spotted with black.— White quehraoho. See 
vvetraeAn.— White-rag worm, the luig.— White rent, 
(a) In Devon and Ciomwsll, a rent or duty of eight pence, 
pliable yearly by every tinner to the Duke of Cornwall, aa 
fora of the SOIL Imp. Diet, ( 6 ) Bee ranf'J, 2(e). —White rnlo 
nooerOB, the African kobaoba, Rhinoceros rimus.— White 
ribbon, a ribbon worn to signify that the wearer is a mem- 
ber of some organization for the promotion of moral purity. 
—White robin-Bnipe, rocked rodwood, rope, rose, 
rot, rubber, Russian, sage, salmon, Balt, Banduwood, 
sanlole, sapphire. See the nouns.— White sapota, a 
small Mexican tree, Casimiroa edulis, of tee Butaosm. It 
bears a nearly globose pulpy edible fruit, for which it 
is cultivated.— White Batin, Liparis or Stilpnbtia saliois, 
a British moth with satiny- white wings expanding two 
inchea —White scale, (a) J spidiotus nerii, a small white 
bark-louse or scale-insect found commoni v on citrus-trees 
and -fruits and upon the oleander, magnolia, ivy, and many 
other plants, (b) The cushion-scale^ or fluted/iuale, loerya 
purehasi. See eushion-seale, (e) The rose-scale, Dieuj^ 
roste, a very white cosmopolitan species occurring on tee 
twigs and loaves of the rose.— White BOhorl, sea-haSB, 
seam. Beethenouns.-Whlte8ennaargum. Seepum 
arahtc, under ^ruma.— White shark. Skin, snail, snake- 
root. See tec nouna — White softening of the brain. 
Bee softening.— White Bpruoe, squall, Btopper, stork, 
Btrlngy-bark, stuff, sultan, see the nouna— White 
sumac. Same aa smooth sumac (which see, under sumaef, 
—White Bwallowwort, sweetwood, swelling, syca- 
more, tallow, tansy, teak, tea-tree, thorn. Bee the 
nouns.— White tem, any tern of the genus Ougis, when 
adult of pure-white plumage with black bill.— White 
tincture, same as lesser elixir (which see, under elixir, 
1 ).— White-topped aster, see Sericoearpus.— White 
trash, vervain, vine, vitriol, wagtail, walnut, wash, 
water, water-lily, wavey, wax. whale, wheat, wid- 
geon, willow, wine, witch, wolf, etc. Bee the nouns. 
-White trout. Bee Micropterus. —White WOOlly CUT- 
rant-BCale, PiUvinaria ribts, a large bark-louse with a 
white egg-sac, which occurs on currant bushes In Europe. 
(Eng-l- White wren, yam, etc. See the nouns. »Syn. 
2. White, Fair, Blomi, Clear. As to complexion, while ex- 
presses that which has too little color tor naturalness or 
health; that is/atr which agreeably approaches white; 
that is clear which is free from blotch ; there is a dear 
brown or olive as well as a clear blond. Blond is fair in 
distinctive aiqdicatioii to the color of the human skin — 
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White Perch (AioroHe ^amerieana). 

eidsB (for an example of which see first cut under pereht\ 
but is most nearly related to the brass-bass or vellow-bass, 
Murone inlrrrut^, and next to the striped-bass, Hoeeus 
Uneatus, and wnlte-bass, R. chrysops. It scarcely attains 
the length ot a foot, and to usually smaller than tela ; 
the color is olivaceous, silvery-white on the sides, with 
faint light streaks, but without any of the dark stripes 
which mark its near relatives. It abounds coastwise from 
Cape Cod to Florida, aacending all atreams, and makes an 
excellent pan-fish.— White piXlS. See pine,— White- 
pineweg^ Bee Ptoioctof (trite out) and tMsril.— White 
piteh. Bee Burgundy pUch, under piteA®.— White point, 
a Britiih nootuid mote, Lsucania albipuncta.— white 
Pflfgell^te. See 

h 5.-wSte pot- 


pr ime rly to that of females. 

H. n. [< MK. hiri tc, the white, whiteness, fair- 
ness ; cf . OHO . leel. /tvi//.'] 1. A highly lu- 
minous color, devoid of cliroma, and therefore 
iiidetcmiinate in hue. Hut a white intensely Illumi- 
nated has a yellow effect, and very deeply shaded takes on 
the bluish look of gray. A derangenieut of the propor- 
tions of light In pure white to the extent of 3 poi‘ oenL of 
the red. per oont. of the green, or .5 per cent, of the blue, 
is readily perceived by direct comparison ; but quite con- 
siderable admixfures of chroma are compatible with tee 
color’s retaining the name of lohite. 

My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies. 

Finely attired in a robe of white 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. 72. 

2. A pigment of this color. — 3. Something, or 
a part of Hoiiicihing, liaving the color of sno.w. 
Bpeclllcally — (n) Hus central pari ir> the butt In archery, 
which was formerly painted white ; the center or mark at 
which an an’ow or other missile is aimed ; hence, the thing 
or point aimed at. 

Vertiie is the irhite wt* shooto at, not vaiiitlo. 

byly, Eiipliiies and his England, p. 246. 
"J’wns I won the wager, though you hit the white. 

Shak , 'r. of the 8., v. 2. 18«. 

Thus (feneva l^ako swallowed up the Episcopal Bca, 
and ('hiircli-Lands wore made secular, which was the 
White they levell’d at. HoukU, Letters, 111. :j. 

(6) The albumen of an egg, or that pellucid viscous fluid 
which surrounds the yolk ; also, sometimes, the oorre- 
spoiiding part of a seed, or the farinaceous matter sur- 
rounding the embryo, (c) That part of the hull of the eye 
which suiTounds the iris or colored part. 

And he, poor heart, iu» sooner heard my news, 

But turns me up his whites, and fallH flat down. 

Grim the Collier, ill. (Davies.) 

Ay, and 1 turned up the whites ot my eyen till the strings 
awmost cracked again. Macklin, Man of the World, ill. 1. 
id) i)l. In printing, blank spaces, (e) pi. A white fabric 
otherwise called lon{/ cloth. 

The Indians doe bring fine whites, which the Tartars 
do all roll about their heads, A al otlicr kinds ot whites, 
which serue for upparell. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. »82, 

Balisbury has . . . Long Clolhs for the Turkey trade, 
called Balisbury Whites. 

Defoe, Tour thro' Great Britain, I. 824. (Davies.) 
(ft) White clothing or drapery 

You clothe Christ with your blacks on earth, he will 
clothe you with his glorious whites in heaven. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works, II. 174. 
(g) A member of the white race of mankind : as, the “poor 
whites" of the southern United Btates. 

4. pi. In med., leucoirhea — Body white. Bee 
fiake white.— Ohiae. White, a very nure variety of white 
lead, usually in small drops Also suver-white. — Chtnoso 
White. Same as fif^ white. — Olichy White, a kind of 
white lead made at Cllchy, in France.— Constant White, 
an artificially prepared sulphate of barium. Bee blancfixe, 
under blatic. — Cremillts White. Bee Kremnitf white. - 
Dutch white, an adulterated white lead : a hook-name.— 
Faensa WlHte, a name given to the fine white enamel of 
some varieties of majolica. It Is thought, however, that 
the discovery is due to the factory of Ferrara. — FlskO 
White. BeeJiake-ii^Aito.— Forest WhlteSi. Same as pen- 
totone.— French white, a variety of white lead : same as 
China white. Also called bkmc d' argent— In black and 
White. See Naoik.—indophenol white. Same as feueo- 



/€ndot>A«no{.~- Xremnits wMte, London wMto. white 
lead.- Parif wliito. Bee le^in^.—Pattiton’o Wlllte, 
the hvdrated oxychlurld of lead.— Pearl WbltOf the baaic 
nitrate of bismuth used as a cosmetic.— Permanent 
White. Same as eomtant icAiee.— Roman White, white 
lead: a book-name.— Silver White. Same as Frewh 
wMte.->8panlih white. See whiHng.-^The White and 
the redt, silver and gold. 

They shulle forgoii the whyte and ek the rede. 

ChaueeVt Troilusi iiL 1384. 
Thin White, in gUding, the first priming of hot sise and 
whiting. This is followed by several layers of greater 
consistence, called thieJc white. Two thick whites laid on, 
one almost immediately after the other, are called dnuUe 
opening wAite.— To iplt White. See Venice 

white, an adulterated white lead : a book-name. - Zinc 
white. Impure oodd at aixio. 



JaUf become whit^ also AS. gchwitian = D. wiU 
Urn = G. wei88€n = Goth, gahweitjan, make white; 
from the adj.: see white^^ «.] Lf intrarut. To 
grow white; whiten. 

He . . . lauoth hem in the lauandrie . . . 

And with wamie water of hus eyen woketh hit til hit 
white. Piere Plowman (C), rvii. 382. 

n. trans. To make white, specifically— (a) To 
whiten ; whitewash ; hence, to gloss over. 

His raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow ; 


‘ ao as no fuller on earth can toftite them. 


Mark ix. 8. 


Then bring'st his virtue asleep, and stay'st the wheel 
Both of his reason and Judgment, that they move not ; 
WhiVH over all his vices. 

Fletcher {and othere^ Bloody Brother, iv. 1. 
Ha was as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in the 
whole bills of mortality. Thackeray, Newcomos, vili. 
(b) To make pale or pallid. 

Vour passion hath sufficiently whited your face. 

B. Jonean, Cynthia's Bevels, iii. 3. 

»8sm. See whiten. 

White^ (hwifc), V. t. A dialectal form of tJiwite. 

Compare whittle^ from *^thwittle. 
white-alloy (hwit'a-loi^), n. One of various 
cheap allojrs used to imitate silver. Most of 
them contain copper and tin, with some arsenic. 
Whlte-anned (hwit'ilrmd), a. Having white 
arms.— White-armed sea-anemone, an actinia, Sa> 
gartia leueoleema. 

White-ar8e (hwit'iirs), n. The wheatear. 
whiteback (iiwit^bak), ii. 1. The cauvasbaok 
duck. See cut under canvasback, Alex. Wilson^ 
1814. [Potomac river, U. 8.] — 2. The white 
poplar, Ftmulm alba. [Prov. Eng.] 
white-backed (hwit'bakt), a. Having the back 
more or loss white.— White-backed hushhuok. Bee 
husAbucA.— Whlte-baoked OOlie, the South African Co- 
Hue capeneie, marked with a black-and-white line on each 
side of the back. It is small-boiiied, but a foot or more long 
owing to the development of* the tail.— White-hkoked 
skunk, the conejjate. Bee cut under Conrpatus.— Whlte- 
haokM WOOdX^ker, a three-toed woodpecker of North 
America, jPiooioes dorecUie of Baird, leaving a long white 
stripe down the middle of the black back, 
whitebait (hwlt'bat), n. 1. A small clupeoid 
Bsh, prized as a delicaev in England. Whitebait 
are best when from 2 or 3 incties long, out retain the name 
up to a siso of 4 or Ti inches. They alniund In the estuary 
of the Thames and in other similar British localities at 
certain seasons. 'I'he fishing begins In April, and lasts 
tlirough the summer; the fishes are taken In bag-nets. 
They ai'o chlefiy of a silvery-white color inclining to a 
pale-greenish on the back. Some places in England, as 
espedally Greenwich, arc famous for their whitebait 
dinners. The fisli are usually fried till they ai'e crisp. 
The identity of whitebait baa been much discussed and 
disputed. They have been supposed to be a distinct 
species, named Clujtea (Uba, and even placed in a genns 
framed for their reception as Hogenia alba. They have 
been more getienUly recognised as the fry of certain clu- 
peoids, as the sprat {Clupea epraUw), the herring (C. haren- 
gu9\ and the shad (of one or another of the British species). 
But careful examinations of great quantities of whitebait, 
made in different localities at different times, have shown 
these opinions to be more or less erroneous. Whitebait 
consists in fact of the fry of several different clupeoid 
fishes, mainly the sprat and the herring, with occasionally 
a small percentage of yet other fishes ; and the relative 
* quantity of the different species represented varies, nioiv- 
over, according to season and locality. 

Our wives (without whose sanction no good man would 
surely ever look a whitebait in the face) gave us permis- 
sion to attend this entertainment. Thacketay, Philip, xl. 

2. A Chinese salmonoid fish, Saktnx sinensis: 
See Salanx, 

white-baker piwit'ba^ker), n. The beam-i)irti, 
Afttscieapa grisola; the spotted flyeatoher. Also 
U'hi tewally wh i tc-bi rd. 

white-barred (hwit'blird), a. Havini? one or 
more white bars, as an animal : specifying a 
British hawk-moth, Svsia sphegiformis or Tro- 
chdin m splwgifm'me. 

white-bass (KwIt'bAs), n. A fresh- water food- 
fish of the ITiiited States, Roccus cArygop#, found 
chiefly in tlie Mississippi basin and the Great 
Lake region, of the same genns as the striped- 
bass (/?. Uneaius), which it much resembles, 
but quite different from the black-basses (which 
are oeutrarchoids). The color ii lUrery, tinged with 
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yellow below, and marked along the sidee with aevoral 
Uackiafa lines. 

white-beaked (hwit^bekt), a. Having a white 

beak, (o) White-billed, as a bird. Xb) Having the snout 
or rostrum whlt^ as a skunk-porpoise of the genus La- 
genorhynehuM (which see). 

whitebeam, whitebeam-tree (hwit'bem, -tre), , 
n. A small Old World tree, Pyrus Aria, hav- 
ing the under side of its foliage, as well as the 
young twigs and inflorescence, clothed with 
silvery down. See beam-tree. 

white-heard (hwit'berd), n. [< ME. whyteberd; 
< white + beard.'] A man having a white or 
gray heard ; a gi*aybeard ; an old man. 

And yff they wolle not dredde, ne obey that, then they 
shall be quyt by Blackberd or Whyteberd. 

Paeton Letiere, 1. 181. 

White-bearde have arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty. Shak., Rich. XL, ilL 2. 112. 

white-bearded ‘(hwit'ber^ded), a. Having a 
white or gray beard. 

Our White-bearded Tatriarchs died. 

Byron, Heaven and Earth, i. 8. 

White-bearded monkey, SemnopUheeue neetor, of Cey- 
lon. 

white-bellied (hwit' belaid), a. Having the 
belly white : specifying many birds and other 
animals. — White-bellied murrelet, Braehyrham- 
phue hypoUsueue, a bird of the auk family, found on the 
coast of Southern and Lower California.— White-bellied 
nuthatch. See nuthatch (with cut).— Whlte-helHed 
petrel, Fregatta graUaria, a kind of stilt-petreL— 
whlte-belUed rat. Bee black rat, under rofi White- 
bellied sea-eagle, Haliaitua leueagaeter, of Asia, Aus- 
tralia, etc.— IfWte-hellled seal, the monk-seal, Mona- 
chue oIMventer.— White-bellied snipe. See enipe^.— 
White-hellled swallow, Tachydneta or Iridoproetie bi- 
etdor, having the under parts pure-whit^ the upper dark 
lustrous-green. It is one of the most beautiful as well as 
most abundant swallows of North America, sometimes 
known as tree-ewaUow. Bee cut under ewallnw.— White- 
bellied water-mouse, the Australian Hydromye leueo- 
pastor.— White-bellied wren. Seeiwen. 

whitebelly (hwit'beF'i), n. 1. The common 
sharj>-tailed grouse of the United States, whose 
under parts appear white in comparison with 
those of the pinnated grouse. See cut under 
PedioBcetes. — 2. The American widgeon, Ma- 
reca americana. See cut under widgeon. [New 
Eng.] 

It^ill (hwit'hil), n. The common Ameri- 


whil 

can coot. Fuliea americana, [New Jersey.] 
white-billed (hwit'bild), a. Having a white 
bill, as a bird : specifying various species ; as, 
the white-billed toxtor. See cut under Textor. 
white-bird (hwit'b(»rd), n. Same as white-baker. 
white-blaze (^hwit'blaz), n. Same as white-face. 
white-blow (hwit'bld), n. Either of two early 
flowers. tridaetglites and Erophila vul- 
garis {Draba verna), both also named whitlow- 
grass : an old name in England, 
white-bonnet (hwit'bon'-'et), n. A fictitious 
bidder at sales by auction: same an puffer, 2. 
whitebottle (hwit'bot^l), n. The bladder-cam- 
pion, Hdenc Cucnbalus (N. inflata). See Silene. 
Whiteboy (hwit'boi), n. If. An old term of en- 
dearment applied' to a favorite son, dependent, 
or the like ; a darling. See white^, a., 5. 

**I know," quoth I, *‘I am his white-boy, and will not 
be gulled.’^ Ford, 'Tla Pity, i. 4. 

Ilia firat addrcaae waa an humble Remonatrance by a 
dutifull 8UU of the (Church, aJinoat as if he had aaid her 
white-boy. MUton, Apology for Smectymuuua. 

2. [oqp.] A member of an illegal agrarian asso- 
ciation formed in Ireland about the year 1761, 
whose object was “to do justice to the poor by 
restoring the ancient commons and redressing 
other gnevances” (Lecky). The membera of the 
aaaociatiun asaembled at'nlglit with white frooka over 
their oilier cluihea (whence the name), threw down feitcea, 
and leveled iucloaurea (being hence also called Ijevelers), 
deatroyed the property of barah landlorda or their agenta, 
the Protestant olexgy, the tithe-colleotora, and any-othera 
who had made themselves obnoxioua^to the association. 
Also used attiibutively. 

Unlike ordinary crim^ the White-boy outrages wore 
systematically, skilfully, and often very successfully di- 
rected to the enforcement of certain rules of conduct. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvl. 

Whiteboyism (hwit'boi-izm), n. [< Whitehmf 
+ -ism.'] The principles or practices of the 
Wliiteboys. 

Tlio Catholic bishop of tdoyne, in March, 1762, issued a 
IMStoral urging those of hia diocese to use all the spiritual 
censures at their disposal for the purpose of repressing 
W.hiteboyiem. Lecky, Eng. in l8th Cent., xvi. 

wMte-bra88 (hwit'brAs), n. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, in which the proportion of copper is 
comparatively small;*'' with less than 45 per cent, of 
copper the color of brass cesses to be yellow, and as the 
percentsfle of xlnc is increased the color of the alloy passes 
from sflvlr-whlte to gray and bluish-gray. Such alloya are 
brittle, and have but a limited use. Some of these white- 
brasses are sold under the trade-names of ** Birmingham 
platinum" and *'idatinam lead." These are chiefly used 


for buttoniL which are made by first oastliig and fhkn care- 
folly presalng so as to bring out the ornainentBl pattern 
on the surface. 

white-breaflted (hwit'bres^ted), a, 1. Having 
a white breast or bosom. 

White-breaeted like a star 

, Fronting the dawn he moved. Tennyeon, CEkione. 

2. Havingthe breast more or less white: speci- 
fying numerous animals. See cut under squir- 
rel-hawk. 

white-brindled (hwit'brin^dled); a. Brindled 
with white: specifying a Britisn moth, Botys 
olivalis. 

white-browed (hwit'broud), a. In omith., hav- 
ing a white superciliary streak: as, the white- 
browed sparrow. Zonotnohia leucophrys. 

wMtehng (hwlt^bug), n. A bug which injures 
vines and other plants, as a white scale (which 
see, under whitA). 

whitecap (hwlt^kap), n. 1. The male redstart, 
a bird, Mutidlla phmicura. See first cut un- 
der rectetorf. [Shropshire, Eng.] — 2. Thetree- 
or mountain-narrow. Passer montanus. Imp. 
Diet. — Z. pi. T^e common mushroom, 
campe8ti'%s.—t4i. Naut., a wave with a broken 
crest showing as a white patch; a white horse. 
— 6. [eap.] One of a self-constituted body or 
committee of persons, who, generally under the 
guise of rendering service or protection to the 
community in which they dwell, commit va- 
rious outrages and lawless acts. 

Whitechapel cart. See cart. 

whitecoat (hwit'kdt), n. A young harp-seal ; 
any seal-pup or very young seal whose coat is 
white. [Newfoundland.] 

The phenomenon bo carefully described by him waa 
simply a white-coat, or young six-weeks-old seal. 

Blaekumod’e Mag., July, 1878, p. 54. {Eneye. Diet.} 

white-created (hwit'kres^ted), a. Having a 
white crest, as a bird or other animal : as, the 
white-crested turakoo (see turakoo ) ; the great 
white-crested cockatoo, Cacatua cristata; the 
white-crested black Polish fowl ; the white-crest- 
ed spiny rat (see Loncheres). 

white-crowned (hwlt'kround), a. Having the 
crown or top of the head white, as a bird. The 
white-crowned pigeon is Columba leueoeephala, wiUi the 
whole top of the head pure-white, inhabiting the West 



White-crowned Pigeon (Cohtmba tfucore/haia). 


Indies and parts of Florida. This is a laroe stout-bodied 
and dark-colored pigeon, notable ns one of the few Amer- 
ican forms which most authors continue to regard as con- 
generic with the Old World species of Columba proper. 
The white-crowned sparrow Is Zonotriehia leucophrue, 
one of the crown-sparrows, closely related to the white- 
throated, common in eastern parts of North America, 
having in the adult the top and sides of the head striped 
with ashy- white and black. ^ 

white-ear^ (hwit'er), n, A shell of the family 
Vanikoridee ; a vanikoro. 

white-ear^ (hwit'er), n. [See wheatear.'] The 
wheatear or fallow-fiuch, Saxicola amanthe. See 
out under wheatear. 

white-eared (hwit'erd), a. Having white ears : 
(«) as a bif^ whose auricular feathers are 
white; {b) as poultry with large white ear- 
lobes — White-eared tbraBh. thrush^. 

White-eye (hwitl), n. l. in Great Britain, the 
white-eyed duck, Nyroca ferruginea or AT. Usu- 
eophihmma. See cut under ATyroca. — 2. In the 
United States, the white-eyed vireo or greenlet, 
Vireo noveboracensis. See cut under Viffo , — 
8. Any bird of the genus Zosterops^ a silver- 
eye: as, the Indian white-eye, Z. piUpebresus. 
See out under Zasierops. 


Dy nuwt BnglUb-tpMddiig pm^e In vuloai parti at 
the world the preralent imodoi of Zosterops is commonly 
called or ** Sllyer-eye '* from the feature be- 

* fore mentioned. 

A, NBwton, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 824, note. 
wMte-eyed (hwit'id), a. Having white eyes — 
that i0» ©y®8 i®L which the iris is white or color-^ 
less.-- White-eyed pochard. See cut under Nyroca,^ 
White-eyed shad. Same as mt«f-ffAa(f.>-white-eyed 
towhee. a Tariety of the cpmmon towhee bunting, found 
in Florida — Pipito er^i/iophUuarnm oXleni. Compare cut 
under Ptodo.— White-eyed vlreo or greenlet. See 
Vireo (wiUi cut>— White-eyed waxblertT See warhUr. 
wUte-faced (hwit'f&st), a. l. Having a white 
or pale face, as from fear or illness.— 2. Hav- 
ing a white front or surface. 

That pale, that whiUhfaeed shore. 

8hak.y K. John, ii. 1. 23. 

On a rickety chair, tilted against the white-faced wall, 
sat a young man. wearing a suit of exceedingly oheim and 
shabby store-clothes. The AUamc, LXI. <576. 

3. Marked with white on the front of the head, 
as a bird or other animal.— White-tkced black 
Spanish fOWL See SvarM fowl, under Spanieh.— 
t^te-fkced dIKdL (a) The female scaui>-duck. Fvli- 
aula marila, which has a white band about the base of 
the bill. See cut under scaup. (&) The blue-winged teal. 
See cut under teafi.— White-fBOM gOOse. See goose.— 
White-liaoed hornet. See Fs«pa.--white-flB.ced Ibis, 
ibis guarauna, related to the glossy ibis, but having the 
parts about the bill white : found in western parts of the 
United States.— White-lhoed type. See type 8. 
white-favored (hwit'fa^vord), a. wearing 
white favors, as in connection with a wedding. 

But they must go, the time draws on, 

And those white-fawur'd horses wait. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

Whitefleldian (hwit-fel'di-an), w. [< Whitefield 
(see def.) + -ia».] A follower of George Wnite- 
field, after his separation from the Wesleys : 
same as Huntingdonian. 

whiteflsh (hwlt'hsh), n. A general name of 
fishes and other aquatic animals which arc 
white, or nearly so : variously applied, (a) A fish 
of such kind as the whiting, haddock, or menhaden. (&) 
Any fish of the genus Coregonus. Th ese are importan t f ood • 
Ashes of both Ainoricaii and European waters, represent- 
ing a division iCoregoninse) of the family Salmonidx. 



Whitefisli of th<* Great Lakes (Coregyinus clupei/ormf!). 


Host of the species have their distinctive ntinies, for 
which see Coregoninse and Coregonus. See also cuts under 
cisco and shadimiter. (c) Any fish at the genus Leuctseus. 
(d) Any white ^ whale, or beluga. See beluga, 2, and cut 
under Delphivkplerus. (e) Same as HanquiUo, 2.— Wblte- 
fish-mullet. nee mulleti. 

whiteflawt (hwit'fld,), n, [A var. of whicicflaw, 
simulating wMte^,'] A whitlow. 

A cock is offered (at least was wont to be) to St. Chris- 
topher In Touraine for a certaine sore, which useth to be 
in the end of men’s Angers, the white-jlaw. 

World of Wonders, p. 808. (Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 

IX. 611.) 

The nails fain off by WhU-flawes. 

Herrick, Oberon’s Palace. 

wMte-flesher (hwit'flesh^6r), n. The rufi’ed 
grouse, Bonasa vmhclluft: so called in distinc- 
tion from grouse with dark meat. Sir John 
Itichardsonf 1831. [Canada.] 
white-flowered (hwit'floiri6rd), «. Noting nu- 
merous plants with white flowers: as, white- 
flowered azalea, broom, cinquefoil, etc. 
white-footed (hwit'Mt'^ed), a. Having white 
feet; as, the white-footed hapalote, Hapalotis 
albipeSf of New South Wales — White-footed 
mouee, Vesperimus americanus, the commonest vesper- 
mouse of North America, with snowy paws and under 
parts— features shared by most of the mice of the genus 
Vesperimiu. See VesperimuM, and cut under deer-mouse. 

white-fronted (hwit'frun^ted), a. Having the 
front or forehead white, as a bird. The white- 
fronted dove is ErtgyptUa alf^ronf, found In Texas and 
Mexico. The white-fronted goose Is Anser albifroiw of 
Europe, a variety of which, A. albifrons gambeli, inhabits 
North America, and is known in some parts m the speckle- 
belly. The white-fronted lemur of Madagascar is a spe- 
cies or variety which has been named Lemur albifrons. 
’Jlie white-fronted capuchin is Cebtu albifrons, a South 
•^ericaii monkey. 

Wmte-grass (hwit'grfts), n. See Leersia, 
WhitOrgrab (hwit'gmb), n. The large white 
earth-mbabiting larva of any one of a number 
^ soarabceid beetles. The common white-grub of 
^rope is the larva of the cockchafer, MddLoMha vulgaris; 
tmt of the more northern United ^tes is the larva of 
we Hay-beetle, Lo/dmotterna fusca, and congeneric dor- 
; and that of the southern United States Is usually 
the lam of the June-bug, AUorhina ntttda. All feiM 
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upon the roots of grass and other vegetation, and at times 
are serious pests. See AUorhina (with out), coekohafBr, 
dor-bug (with cut), June-bug (with out), Laehmdema, 
May-heme, and Melclontha. 

white-g^ (h wit 'gum ), n. In med. , an eruption 
of whitish spots surrounded by a red areola, 
occurring about the neck and arms of infants; 
strophulus albidus. 

white-handed (hwit'han^ded), a, 1. Having 
white hands. 

White-handed mistress, one sweet word with thee. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 23a 

2. Having pure, unstained hands ; not tainted 
with guilt. 

O, welcome, pure-eyed Faith ; white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings ! 

MUton, Camus, 1. 213. 
8. In sodl.f having the fore paws white: as, 
the white-handed gibbon, Hylobates lar. See 
out under gibbon, 

white-hass (hwit'has), n. A white-pudding, 
stuffed with oatmeal and suet. [Scotch.] 

There is black-pudding and white-hass ~~ try whilk ye 
like best. SetM, Bride of Lanmiormoor, xii. 

Whitehause (hwit'haz), ». [< white + havse, 

var. of halae^fh The shagreen ray, liaia ful- 
lonioa, a batoid fish common in British waters. 
[Local, Eng.] 

whitehead (h wit'hed), n. 1 . The white-headed 
scoter or surf-scoter, a duck, (Kdemia perepteil- 
lata. See cut under Pelionetta. [Long Island.] 
— 2. A breed of domestic pigeons with the 
head and tail white; a white-tailed monk. — 

3. The blue wavey, or blue-winged snow-goose, 
Chen cseruleseens. See goose. — 4. The broom- 
bush, Parthenium Hysterophorus, Also called 
bastard feiwrfeio and West Indian mugwort. 
[West Indies.] 

white-headed (hwit'hed^ed), a. Having the 
head more or less entirely white: specifying 
many animals — White-headed duck, Eristnatura 
leucocephala, a rudder-tailed or stiff -tailed duck of Europe 
and Africa.— White-headed eagl^ the cotnrnun bald 
eagle or sea-eagle of North America, UaLaetusleucoeepha- 
lus. See ea/ 72 «.— White-headed goose, gull, shrike. 
See the nouns.— White-headed narpy. See harpy, 
3 (6).— White-headed isnifStema truaeaui, a South 
American species of tern.— White-headed titmouse, 
a variety of the long-tailed titmouse, Acredula caudata 
(or rosea), whose head is whiter than usual. It inhabits 
northerly continental Europe.— White-headed wood- 
pecker, Pieus or Xempievs albalarvatus, a woodp<u*kor 
with a black body, white head, scarlet ndchal band in the 
male, and white wing-patch, found in the forests, chleAy 
of conifers, of the I’aciAc slope of the United States. See 
cut under Xenopicus. 

Whitehead's operations. Sco operation. 

white-horse (hwit'hors), w. 1. An extremely 
tough and sinewy substance resembling blub- 
ber, hut destitute of oil, which lies between 
the upper jaw and the junk of a sperm-whale. 
(\ M, Scanimon, Marine Mammals, p. 312. — 2. 
A West Indian rubiacoous shrub, PortJandia 
grandijlora, having whitish flowers 3 to 8 inches 
long.- 

white-hot (hwit'hot), a. Heated to full intMin- 
descoiice so as to emit all the rays of the visible 
spectrum, and hence appear a dazzling wliite 
to the eye. See radiation and speetrunij and 
red heat, white heat (under heat). 

WhUe-hot iron wo are familiar with, but while-hot silver 
is what wo do not often look upon. 

O. W. Holmes, Emerson, Ix. 

white-leg (hwit'leg), ». The disease phlegma- 
sia dolens; milk-leg. jdilejpnasia. 

white-limed (bwit'limd), a. [< ME. whitlymed; 
< white^ + limed.'] Whitewashed. 

Ypocrisie . . . Isyliknod inLatynto alotbllchcdoiinghcp, 
That were by-snywe al with snow and snakes withynne, 
Or to a wal whit lymed and were blak with iniie. 

Piers Plmvmun (CX xvll. 2(57. 

white-line (hwit'lm),<i. White-lined.- White- 
line dart, a British noctuid moth, Agrotis tritici. 

white-lined (hwU/lind), «. Having a .white 
line or lines.— White-lined momlng-sphinz. acom- 
mon North Amorioau sphingid moth, Deilephila lineata. 
See sphinx (with cut). 

white-lipped (hwit'lipt), a. Having white* 
lips; having a white lip or aperture, as a Hindi . 
— yi^ite-Upped peccary, Dicotyles /afttatw*.— White- 
lipped snaHi the common garden-snoil, girdled snail, or 
brown snail, Helix nemoralis (including H. hortensis and 
H. hybrida) Also called whUc-mttuthed snail. 

white-listed (hwit'lis'^'ted), a. Having white 
stripes or lists on a darker ground (the tree in 
the quotation having been tom with lightning). 

Ho raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone whiUJisted thro’ the gloom. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

white-livered (hwit'liv^^rd), a. Having (ac- 
cording to an old notion) a light-colored liver, 
supposed to be due .to lack of bile or gall, and 
hence a pale look — an indication of cowardice ; 
hence, cowardly. 


whitening 

For Bardolph, he is white-Hvered aud red-faoed ; by the 
means whereof a’ faces it out, but Aghts not. 

SheJe , Uen. V., ill. 2. 84. 

As I live, they stay not here, white-liver'd wretches ! 

Fletcher (and another). Elder Brother, Iv. 8. 

When they come in swaggering company, and will 
pocket up anything, may they not properly be said to be 
white-liveredr B. Jonson, Cynthia s Revels, iv. 1. 

whitelsrf (hwit'li), a. [< white^ + -ly^.] White ; 
pale. 

A whiUy wanton, with a veluet brow. 

Shak., L. L. L., ill. 1. 198 (folio 1628X 
Could 1 those whitely Stars go nigh 
Which make the Milky- Wfw in Sky. 

Howell, Letters, iL 22 (song). 

white-marked (hwlt'mMrkt), a. Marked with 
white, as various animals.— White-marked moth, 
Tscniocampa leucographa, a Britisli nootuid.— White- 
marked tUMOOk-moth, a oonunon Nortli American 
vaporer, Orgyia Icucosligma. See tussock-moth, and cut 
under Orgyta. 2. 

white-meat (hwit'met), n. [< ME. whitfnete; 

< white^ ■+• meat.] See white meaty under white^. 
white-mouthed (hwit'moutht), a. In conch.y 
white-lipped. 

whiten (hwi'tnl, v. [< ME. hwitnen = Icel. 
hvitna = 8w. hvitnn = Dan. hvidne, whiten, 
become white; as white^ 4* -en^,] I. intram. 
To become white ; turn white; bleach: as, the 
sea whitens with foam. 

Whiten gnn the orlsounte sheene 
Al esterward, as it is wont to done. 

Chaucer, Troilui, v. 276. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 

Fields like prairies, snow-patched, as far as you could 
see, with things laid out to whiten ! 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Ooldthwaite, vl. 

trans. To make white ; bleach ; blanch ; 
whitewash: as, to whiten cloth; to whiten a 
wall. 

Drooping lilies whitened all the ground. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 

It (the mastic] is chewed only by the Turks, especially 
the ladies, who use it both as an amusement nncf also to 
whiten their teeth and sweeten the breath. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. ii. 4. 

Tim walls of Churches and rich Mens Houses are whit- 
ened with Lime, both within and without. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 140. 

-Syn. Whiten, lileaeh, Blanch, Etiolate, Whiten may be 
a general word for making wliite, but is ebioAy used for 
the putting of a white coating iiiion a snrfaee; as, a wall 
whitened by the npjilieation of lime ; the sea whitened by 
tin* wind. White for whiten is old-fashioned or Biblical. 
Bleach and blanch express the act of miiKing white by ro- 
inovu), change, or destruction of color. Bleaching Is done 
eheinicully or by exposure to light and air: as, to bleach 
linen or bones. Blanching Is a natural piocess : celery 
and other ]>lants are blanched or eiitdaied liy excluding 
llglit from them ; ebeeks are blanched by fear, when the 
blood retires from their capillaries and leaves them pale. 
8ee also defs. 6 and (5 undet blanch. 

white-necked (liwit/ucktj^ a. Having a white 
nock : Hpocitying various animals : as, the white- 
nvekvd viivan, Corvus rryptoleuvns, a small raven 
found in western parts of the United States, 
having the concealed bases of the feathers 
of the neck fleecy-wliito ; the ishite-necked or 
cliaplain crow, (Prims scapvlatns; the white- 
necked otary, an Australian eared seal. 

whitener (iiwit'ner), w. [< whiten + -crL] 
One who or that which bleaches, or mak(m 
white ; especially, some clienrical or other agent 
used for bkiaching or cleaning very jierfectly. 

whiteness (hwit'nes), n. [< Mil. whytnessfy 
whitnesse; < whiie'^ + -wm.] 1. I’lie state of be- 
ing white; white color, or freedom from any 
darkness or obscurity on tlie surface. 

Says Al Kittib, they |thc Moors] displayed teetli of daz- 
zling whiteness, and their lireatb was as the perfume of 
Aowers. Irving, Granada, I. 

2. Lack of color in the face ; iiaL'iiess, asfronii 
sickness, terror, or grit f ; pallor. 

Thou tromtdest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than tby tongue to tell tliy ciTurul. 

,S7i«A-,,2IIeri.lV.,i.l.68. 

3. Purity; eleaiiiM'Hs; freedom from stain or 
blemish. 

I am she, 

And so will itear myself, wliose truth and whiteness 

Bhall ever stand us far from these detections 

As you from duty. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 

He had kept 

Tile whiteness of bis soul, and thus men o'er him wept. 

Byron, (^hllde Harold, ill. 57. 

whitening (liwit'ning), w. [Verbal n. of whiten, 
r.] 1. The act or process of making white. 

— 2. Tn Uaiher-manuf., tlu* operation of clean- 
ing and preparing the flesh side of a hide on 
a beam, iJrepafatory to waxing. — 3. Tin-plat- 
ing, See chemical plating, under jylate, v. t. — 

4. Same as whiting^. 



wUteiiliic 

Three bright BhUliiigB» . . . whloh Peggotty had evt* 
dently polUhed up with whitening. 

Diekent, David Copperfleld, v. 

wlliteiliJig-glicker (hvnt'ning-slik^^r), n. A 
kind of scraper or knife with a very fiiie*edge, 
used by leather-dressers in whitening or clean- 
ing the flesh side of skins before waxing, 
whitening-stone (hwit'ning-ston), n, A fine 
sharpening stone used by cutlers, 
white-pot (hwit'pot), n, 1. A dish made of 
milk or cream, eggs, sugar, broad or rice, and 
sometimes fruit, spices, etc., baked in a pot or 
in a bowl placed in a quick oven, older recipes 
differ as to the ingredients, but in its more frc<i uent forms 
the dish is of tlie nature of a rice* or bread-puading. 

To make a white-pot. Take a pint and a half of cn>am, 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, a little rose-water, a few 
dates sliced, a few raisins of the sun, six or seven egga 
and a little mace, a sliced pippin, or lemon, out sippet 
* fashion for your dishes you bake in, and dip them In sack 
or rose-water. Qentletvoman's DdigM (1676). 

When I show you the library, you shall see in her own 
hand . . . the best receipt now in Jilngland imth for a 
hasty-pudding and a white-pot. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 

But white-pot thick is my Buxoma’s fare. 

While she loves white-jiot, canon ne'er shall be, 

Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 

Qay, Shepherd’s Week, Monday, 1. 02. 

2t. A drink consiRting of port wine heated, 
with a roasted lemon, sugar, and spices added. 
N, and Q., 7tli sc^r., VII. 218. 
wUte-pU(l(iing (hwit'piid^ing), n. 1. A pud- 
dinjj made of milk, eggs, flour, and butter. — 2. 
A kind of sausage of oatmeal mixed with suet, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and sometimes 
onions, and stuifed into a prepared intestine. 
Compare hlaek-pudding, 

white-rock (hwit'rok), w. In the South Staf- 
fordshire coal-field, dikes of diabasie rock which 
there intersect the coal-measures. 

Microscopical examination shows that this white-ntek 
or white- trap” is merely an altered form of some dia- 
basic or basaltic rock, wherein the f el spai- crystals, though 
much decayed, can yet be traced, the augite, olivine, and 
magnetite being more or less completely changed into a 
mere pulverulent earthy sulistance. 

Qeikie, Text-Book of fleol., 2d ed., p. 660. 

Whlte-rootf (hwlt'rflt), w. The Boloinon’s-seal, 
Polygonatmn mulUflorum^ or perhaps i^ offiei- 
nah, 

whito-rot (hwit'rot), n. See rot, 
whiteromp (hwit/rump)^ w. 1. Same as white- 
tail ^ 1. — 2. The Hudsoniau god wit, Limom ha*- 
muHtiea : same as tgmtrotnp, (), TnimhuU^ 1888. 
[West Barnstabhj, Mass.] ' 
white-rumped (h wU/rumyit), a. Having a white 
rump or white upper tail-coverts: specifying va- 
rious birds.— Whlte-rumped petrel, Leach’s petrel, 
CjimtHihorea levctyrrhoa, of a lullgnious color with white 
upper tall coverts : found oti both east and west coasts of 
the United States.— wulte-rumued sandpiper, Bona- 

{ >arto’s sandpiper, Tringa or Actoaromae honapartei, hav- 
iig white nj»pei tail-coverts : abundant in many parts of 
North America. — White-romped shrike, the common 
American slirike, a variety of the loggerhead, Lanive Ivdo- 
vicianm White-rumped thruSh. 8ce 

tbrusbt . 

white-salted (hwut'sAKted), a. Cured in a 
certain mtiiviicr, as herring (which see).— Whlte- 
salted herring, see hernng. 
white-scop (liwit'skop), «. Same as whitehead, 
1. G, lyumhuU, [Local, Connecticut.] 

white-shafted (hwfl/snM^ted), a. Having 
whit© shafts or shaft-linos of the feathers: as, 
the white-shafted faiitail, Jihipidura alhiscapa. 
Compare red-shafted, yellow-shafted, 

Whiteside (hwit'sul), n. The golden-eyed duck, 
Clangula glaucion, [Westmoreland, Eng.] 
white-sided (hwIt'sHded), a. Having the sides 
white, or having white on the sides: as, the 
white-sided dolphin, or skunk-porpoise. See cut 
under Lagenorhynchius. 

whitesmith (hwlt'smith), n. [< whited + smith, 
Cf. hladcsmith,']* 1. A worker in tinware. — 2. 
A worker in iron who finishes or yiolishes the 
work, in distinction from one who forges it, 
whitespot (hwit^Hpot), w. 1. A British noc- 
tuid moth, Dianthcscia alhimamlata, — 2. An- 
other British motJi, Ennychia octomaculata, 
white-spotted (hwit'spot^ed), a. Spotted with 
white: as, the white-spotted pinion, t^alymnia 
diffinis, a British nociuid; the white-spotted 
pug, Kupitheoia albopunctata, a British geome- 
trid moth, 

Whitespor (hwit'sper), n. in her,, a title given 
to a certain class of esquires, from the spurs 
which they wore at their creation. Also called 
esquires^ whitrspurs. 

Whltester, whltster (hwiVst^tr, hwit'st^r), n. 
[Early mod. E. whyistare, wytstare, whitaiarre, 
\ ME. whitstare; < white^ 4* -star,'] A bleacher; 
a whitener. [Obsolete or local.] 
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Oarnr ft among the wkUtten In Datohet-mead. 

8hak,, IC. W. of W., lU. 8. 14. 

White's thmsh. A ground-thrush, Geodehla 
( Greodncla) varia, Thia bird waa origintfly deacrlbed 
as Turdue mriue by Pallaa, 1811 ; aa T. aureut by Holandre, 
1828 ; and as T. whUei Eyton, 1886, wbeii it waa found 
as a straggler to Great Britain, and dedicated to G. White 
of Selbome ; it is also known aa Oreoekneia warea, 0. whttei, 
and by other names. By some singular misapprehension 
White's thrash has been said to be '*the only known bird 
which is found in £aro]|M and America and Australia alike” 
—the facte being (1) that various birds are so found, but 
no thrushes of any kind are so found ; (2) that White's 
thrush has never been found either in America or in Aus- 
tiulia, and has been found in Europe as an accidental vis- 
itant only, its habitat being as given under ground-thrush 
(which see): (8) that the supposed White’s uirusb of Aus- 
tralia is G. lunulaia {Turdw luntdatue of Latham), and 
the true White’s thrash, ocourriug as a straggler in Eu- 
rope, was mistakenly recorded as Turdus lunulatus by 
Blasius in 1862 : whenoe a part of the myth, which in its 
rounded-out form extended to America, 
whitestone (hwit'stdn >, n. A literal translation 
of the German Wdsssteinf the name of a rock 
now generally known as granulite, but some- 
times called lepUnite, The name Weimistn is now 
obsolete In Germany, and whitestone has very rarely been 
used by English writers on lithology, 
whitetail (hwit'tal), n, [Formerly also whit- 
tail; < white + tail, Cf. whiterump, wheatear,"] 
1. The wheatear or Btoneohei,t,Saxicola cenanthe. 
Also whiterump, white-arse, wittol, etc. See cut 
under wlteatear, — 2. A humming-bird of the 
genus Urochroa (which see, with cut). — 3. The 
white-tailed doer of North America, Cariacus 
virginianus: in distinction from the blacktail 
( C. macrotis), See white-tailed deer (under white- 
tailed), and cut under Cariacus, 
white-tailed (hwit'tald), a. Having the tail 
more or less completely white : noting various 
birds and other animals.— White-tailed busiard, 
Pvtso alhooaudatus, a fine large hawk of Texas and south- 
ward, having the tail and its coverts white with broad 
black subterminal sone, and many fine sigzag blackish 
lines.— White-tailed deer, the commonest deer of North 
Amerioa, Cariacus virginianus: the whitetail. The tail 
is very long and broad, of a flattened lanceolate shape, 
and on the upper side concolor with the back; but it 
is pure-white underneath, and very conspicuous when 
hoisted in flight. See cut under Canocits.— White- 
tailed eagle, Ualiaetus albidUa, the common sea-eagle 
or earn of£uroi>e. etc.— White-tailed emerald, Elvira 
chianura, a small 
huinming-hird, 8^ 
inches long, chief- 
ly green, but with 
the orissal and tail 
feathers white, the 
latter tipped with 
black. This spe- 
cies inhabits the 
United States of 
I’olombiu (Vera- 
gua) niid 
Rica. A second is 
E. mpreiceps, lit- 
tle difierent. The 
feature named is 
unusual In this 
family. Coinparo 
Urttohroa (with 
cut) and Urosticte. 

— White-tailed gnu, Catoblepas gnu, the common gnu, 
in distinction from C. gorgon, whose tail is black. See 
cut under j/nu.— White-lialled godwit, Limma uropy- 
gialis, a species widely distrlbutea, closely resembling the 
bar-tailed godwit.— white-tailed kite, the black-shoul- 
dered kite of the U nited States, Manus leucurus. See cut 
under AnYf.— White-tailed longspu^ the blaok-shoul- 
dered or chestnut-collared longspiir. Centrophanes oma- 
tus, a very common fringlUine bird of Uie western parts of 
North America.— Whll^talled Tna.r1lp. See martin {b). 
.-White-tailed mole, Talpa lewura, an Indian species. 
— White-ti^ed ptazmigan. Laj/c»pu« leucurus, a ptar- 
migan peculiar to the Rocky Mountain region of North 
America, in winter pure-white all over, Including the tall, 
contrary to the rule in this genus. The nearest approach to 
this condition Is found in Z. hemilsucurus of Spitsbergen, 
white-thighed (hwit'thld), a. Having the fem- 
oral region white, or having white on the thighs: 
as, the white-thighed colobus, Colobus vellerosus, 
a semnopitheeoid ape of Africa. 



White-tailed Emerald {Etvtra rktotiHra'). 
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white-thom (hwft'thdm), n. r< MSl.^ t§kytke 
thome,witthorn; ^white^^ Aorn^,] ‘Beethimi, 
whitethroat (hwlt'thrdt), n. 1. One oi sev- 
era! small singing birds of the genus Bylpia, 
found in the Bntiiw Islands. The oommon white- 
throat is S, dfwrea. The lesser whitethroat la S, eurruea. 
The garden-whltethroat is S. hortensis, also called bOly 
whitethroat and greater psUiehops, See cut In prece^o 
column. 

2. The white-throated sparrow, or peabody- 
bird, of the United States, Zonotrichia aXbicolUs. 
—8. A Brazilian humming-bird. LewcoMorih 
aMoollis, The character impliea in the name 
is very unusual in this family, 
white-throated (hwit'thrd^ed), a. Having a 
white throat: specifying many birds and other 
animals : as, the white-throated sparrow, Zono- 
tricMa alhioollia^ the most abundant kind of 
crown-sparrow found in eastern parts of the 
United States. See out under Zonotrichia,-^ 
White-throated blue warbler. See teorteer.— White- 
throated finch. See ;ineAi.— White-throated moni- 
tor, a South African varan, Momter afb^yiifarte.— White- 
throated thickhead . SameaseAutMter-Wnf,!.— I^te- 
throated warhler. Seetear&ter. 
whilietip (hwlt'tip), n. A humming-bird of the 
genus Urosticte, 

Wllite-top (hwit^top), n. A grass, the white 
bent, or florin, Jgrostis alba. * 
white-tree (hwit'tre), n, A tree of Australia 
and the Malay archipelago, Melaleuca Leuca- 
dendron, a probable variety of which, M, minor, 
furnishes cajeput-oil. 

whitewall (hwit'w&l), n. Same as white-baker. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

whitewash (hwitVosh), n, 1. A wash or li- 
quid composition for whitening something. 
Especially— (a) A wash for making the skin fair. 

The clergy . . . were very much taken up in reforming 
the female world ; I have heard a whole sermon against a 
whitewash. Addison, Guardian, No. 116. 

(h) A composition of quicklime and water, or, for more 
careful work, of whiting, size, and water, used for whiten- 
ing the plaster of walls, woodwork, etc., or as a freshening 
coating for any surface. It is not used for fine work. 

Somedilapidationsthereareto be made good; . . . but 
a little glazing, painting, whitewash, and plaster will make 
it [a house] last thy time. Vanbrugh, Relapse, v. 8. 

2. False coloring, as of character, allt^ged ser- 
vices, etc.; the covering up of wroug-doing or 
defects: as, the investigating committee ap- 
plied a thick coat of whitewash, [Colloq.] — 
8. In base-ball and other games, a contest in 
which one side fails to score. [Colloq.] 
whitewash (hwit'wosh),r.; pret. and pp. white- 
washed, ppr. whitewashing, [< whitewash, w.] I. 
trans, 1. To cover with a white liquid composi- 
tion, as with lime and water, etc. 

There were workmen pulling down some of the old hang- 
ings and replacing them with others altering, repairing, 
scrubbing, painting, and white-washing. 

SeoU, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, xliii. 

2. To make white ; give a fair external appear- 
ance to ; attenapt to clear from imputations ; at- 
tempt to restore the reputation of. [Colloq.] 

A white-wastied Jacobite; that is, one who, having been 
long a non-juror, . . . had lately qualified himself to act 
as a justice, by taking the oaths to Government. 

Scott, Bob Roy, vii. 

Whitewashed, he quits the politician's strife 
At ease in mind, with pockets filled for life. 

LoujeU, Tempora Mutantur. 

8. To clear by a judicial process (an insolvent 
or bankrupt) of the debts he owes. [Colloji.] 
— 4. lu base-ball, etc. , to beat in a game in which 
the opponentSifail to score. 

II. tntran8,^o become coated with a white 
inflorescence, as some bricks. 

The bricks made from them felays on the Hudson RiverJ 
usually ^whitewash *' or ** saltpetre” upon exposure to the 
weather. C. T, Pavw, Bdeks, etc., it 44. 

whitewadier (hwlt'wosb^^r). n. [< whitewash 
+ -crl.] One who white wasnes. 
white-water (hwit'wa’^tto), n. A disease of 
sheep. 

white-water (hwit'wft^t^r), v, i. To make the 
water white with foam by lobtailing, or splash- 
ing with the flukes, as a whale : as, ** There she 
white-waters!^^ a ‘cry from the masthead, 
white-wave ’(hwit'w&v), n. A British geome- 
trid moth, as Cabera exanthemaria, 
whiteweed (hwit'wfid), n. [From the color 
given by its flowers to a fleld.] The common 
oxeye daisy, a composite plant, Chrysanthemum 
Leuoan themum. Also called marguerite, and by the In- 
dians whits man’s pfeed, its introduction and rapid qirtew 
in America being compared to the occupation of their 
country by the pilef acea. 

whitewing (hwit'wing), n. 1. The white- 
winged or velvet scoter, sea-coot, or suzf-duok, 
(Edemiafiuea degUmdi: so eiJled along the At- 
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Untie eoMt of the United States. vubMu idn> 
maget of CIm Urd axo dlatinguiahed by gunnera aa uSek^ 
gray, Mm and aoJtom whiUwing; and it haa 

many other local namea. See out under velvet. 

2. The chaffinch, ccelebs: so called from 

the white bands on the wing.—whitewing doves, 
the pigeona of the genua MdopeUa. See whUe^nged. 
whlt6-wlllg6d (hwit'wingd), a. Having the 
winM white, wholly or in part: specifying vari- 
ous birds.—Whlte-wlnged Uaokbi^ the lark-bunt, 
ing, Calamospita Meohr, the male of which ia black with 
a conapicuouB white wing.patch. See out under Cola- 
Whlte-wlnged coot. See eoot, 8.— White- 
winged arOBShtU. Loxia leucopiera, a North American 
ip^ea, the male of which ia carmine-red with two white 
wing-bara on each wing.— Whlte-Wlnged dove, 
lewoptera, a pigeon found in aouthweatem parte of the 
United States, with a broad oblique white wing*bar. See 
out under Melopelia — ^White-winged gull, lark, sand- 
piper. See the nouns.— Whlte-Wlxiged scoter. Same 
aa toAtteuaitg. 1.— Whlte-Wlnged snowbird, a variety of 
the common black snowbird, Junco hiemaiU aikeni, with 
white witigbars, found in the mountains of Colorado. Com- 
pare out under motrAird.— White-Winged snrf-duck, 
the velvet scoter. See whitewim 1, and cut under velvet 
whitewood (hwit'wdd), n. A name of a large 
number of trees or of their white or whitish 
timber. The whitewooda of North America are the 
tulip-tree. Liriodendron Tidipifera, and the basawobd, Ti- 
lia Ameneana; also, in Florida, the Guiana plum. Dry- 
petes croeea, and the wild cinnamon, CaneUa alba (see 
vanella i , and whitetoood bark, below). In Uie West Indies 
Tabebuia LmooaByjlon, the whitewood cedar, and T. penta- 
phylla, both formerly claaaed under Tecwna., are so named, 
together with Oeotea Leuwxylon and the white aweet- 
wood, Ji/etdandra AntilliaTia (N. leueantha ot Griaebach). 
The cheeaewood, FiUosparum bicolor, of Victoria and Tas- 
mania, and Lagunaria Fatermmi, a small soft-wooded mal- 
vaceouB tree, found In Queensland and Norfolk Island, 
are so named ; and a large handsome tree, Panax degans, 
of eastern Australia, is the mowbulan whitewood. Locally, 
in England, the linden, TUia JEuropsea, and the wayfaring- 
tree, Viburnum Lantana, and in Cheshire all timber but 
oak, are called whitewood. {Briiten and Holland. )— White- 
wood bark, the white cinnamon, the bark of CaneUa 
alba. 

whiteworm (hwit'w^rm), n. Same as white- 
grub. 

whitewort (whit'w6rt), n. Au old name of the 
feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium, aud of 
the Solomou’s-seal, Polyqonatum multiflorum. 
whitflawt (hwit'flA), n. Same as whiteflaWf whit- 
low, whiekHaw. 

whither (hwiTH'6r), adv. and conj. [Formerly 
also whether; with change of orig. d to th, as in 
hither, thither, father, etc.; < ME. whider, whidir, 
whidur, whedir, hwider, tvhoder, woder, qvtder, 
qvedur, hweder, whither, < A8. hwider, hwyder, 
to what place, whither, s= Goth, /mv/dro, whither ; 
< Teut. Viwa, who, + compar. suffix -der, -titer: 
see who, and cf. whether'^ and the correlative ad- 
verbs hither nnd thither.^ I. interrog. adv. 1. 
To what place ? 

Gentill knyghtes, whether ar ye a-wey? 

Merlin (13. E. T. S.), li. 246. 

WhUlter is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Wordsworth, Intimations of Mortality, st. 4. 

2t. To what point or degree f how far ? [Kare.] 

Whither at length wilt thou abuse our patience ? 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2. 

II. ret. cong. 1, To which place. 

Sothly, Both it is a selcouthe, me thinkes, 

Whider that lady is went anu wold no lenger dwelle. 

WUliam qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 701. 

Then they fled 

Into this abbey, whither we pursued them. 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 166. 

From this countrey towards the South there is a cer- 
tclne port called Scirings hall, whither ho sayth that a 
man was not able to Salle in a moneths space, if he lay 
still by night, although he had euery Ay a full winde. 

Hanuyt's Voyages, p. 6. 

What will all the gain of this world signiflo in that 
State whither we are aU hastening apace? 

StUling/leet, Sermons, I. xil. 

2. Whithersoever. 

Nor let your Chyldren go whether they will, but know 
whether they goe, In what company, and what they haue 
done, good or euiU. Babees Book (S. E. T. S.), p. 04. 

Thou Shalt let her go wkUher she wiU. Beut. xxi. 14. 

A fool go withlhy souL whither it goes ! 

,^Wt..lHen. IV.,t.8. «2. 
Where has now to a considerable extent taken the place, in 
conversational use. of whither: thus, it would seem rather 
stilted to say ** wJmther are you going ? ” instead of “ where 
are you going?" Whither Xe still used, however, in the 
more elevated or serious styli^ or when precision is re- 
quired. 

•Anywbitlisrt. 8ae anywhither. 

Yee hane heard that two Flemings togider 

Will vndertake or they goe any whither . 

Or they rise once to diinke a rerkin full 

Of good Beerekin. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 192; 

Wood and water he would fetch vs, guide vs any whether. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smiths Works, 1. 184. 
Vo WliitlliSr. See nowhtther. 

. BUSha aidd unto him. Whence ooroest thou, Gehad ? 
Ind ha laid. Thy servant went no wMther. 2. KL v. 25. 
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wUtliar-Olltt (bwira'Or-oat), interrog, adv. and 
rel, conj. In what direction outward; whence 
and whither. 

“Lordo," quod I, "if any wigte wyte whider-auts it grow- 
eth 1 Pitrs Plowman (BX xvL 12. 

whithersoOTer (hwiTH'6r-sp-ev'6r), adv. [< 
whither + soever.’] To whatever place. 

Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. 

Mat. vili. 19. 

whitherward (hwiTH'ir-wttrd), interrog. adv. 
and rel. conj, [< ME. whidc^ard, hwuderward, 
whode^ard ; < whither + -ward.] Toward what 
or which direction or place. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

And asked of hire whiderward she wento. 

Chaucer, IiYanklln's Tale, 1. 78?. 

Whitherward wentest thou? William Morris, Sigurd, iii. 

whiting^ (hwi'tinff), n. [< ME. whytynge; ver- 
bal n. of white^, v.] Chalk which has been dried 
either in the air or in a kiln, and afterward 
ground, levigated, and again dried, in trade it 
has various names, according to the amount of labor ex- 
pended on it to make it flne and free from grit, tliere be- 
ing ordinary or commercial whiting, then Spanish white, 
then gilders' whiting, and finally Paris white, whicii is the 
best grade. Whiting is used in flne whitewashing, in dis- 
temper painting, cleaning plate, making putty, as an adul- 
terant in various processes, as a base for picture- moldings, 
etc. Also whitenir^. 

When the father hath gotten thousands by the sacrile- 
gious Impropriation, the son perhaps may give him [the 
vicar] a cow's grass, or a matter of forty shillings per 
annum ; or bestow a little whiting on the church, and a 
wainscot scat for his own worship. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, I. 144. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly to 
be seen in all the chinks, for fear your lady should not 
believe you had cleaned it. 

Sioift, Advice to Servants (ButlerX 

whiting^ (hwi'ting), n. [< ME. whytt/nge (= 
MD. wijtingh, wittingh=:'MltCr. witink, also witik, 
witek(‘)‘, < white^ + -inq^.] 1. A gadoid fish of 

Europe, Merlangns vulgans, or another of this 
genus. It abounds on the British coast, and is highly 
esteemed for food. It is commonly from 12 to 18 inches 



Whiting [Merlangus VHlgttrii), one sixth nutiir.il size. 


long, and of one or two pounds weight, though It grows 
much larger. It is readily distinguished from tlic had- 
dock and some other related fishes by the absence of a 
barbulc. The flesh is of a pearly whiteness.- 

And here 's a chain of whitings’ eyes for pearls ; 

A muscle-monger would have made a better. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, Iv. 1. 

2. In the United States, one of several scieenoid 
fishes of the genus Mentimrrus, as M. ameriva- 
nus. ' The silver whiting, or surf-whiting, is M. 
Uttoralis. — 3. The silver hake, Mer Indus hiline- 
aris. — 4. The menhaden.— Bermuda, bull-head, 
or Oarolina whiting. See kingfish (a).— WhiUng’s-eye, 
a wistful glance ; a leer, or amorous look. 

I saw her Just now give him the languishing Eye, as 
they call It; that is, the Whiting's Eye, of old called the 
Sheep’s-Eye. 

Wycherley, Gentleman llancing-Mastor, iv. 1. 

whiting-mopt (hwi'ting-moj>), n. [< whithuft + 
wojji.] 1. A young vmiting. 

They will swim you their moasares, like whiting-mops, 
as if their feet were fins, and the hinges of their knees 
oiled. Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, iL 2. 

2. Figuratively, a fair lass ; a prett y girl. 

I have a stomach, and would content myself 
With this pretty whiting-mop. 

Massinger, Guardian, iv. 2. 

whiting-pollack (hwi'ting-pol^ak), n. 8oe pol- 
lack. 

whiting-pout (hwl'ting-pout), n. A gadoid 
fish, the bib, Gadus luscus. 

whiting-timet (hwi'ting-tim), n. Bleaching- 
time. Shak., M. W. of W., iii, X 140. 

Wlritish (hwi ' tish ), a. [< ME. whitisshe ; < white^ 
-H -ish^,] Somewhat white ; white in a mod- 
erate degree ; albescent. 

His taste is goode, and whitisshe hii coloure. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (F.. E. T. B-X p. 91. 

In stooping he saw, about a yard off, something whitish 
and square lying on the dark grass. This was an oma- 
menw note-book of pale leather stamped with gold. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xlll. 

whitishness (hwi'tish-nes), n. The quality of 
being somewhat white; albescenoe. 

You may more easily make the experiment, by taking 
good venereal vitriol ox a deep blue, and comparing with 
some of the entire ciyatala . . . some of the subtile pow- 
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der of the tame salt, which will comparatively exhibit a 
very considerable degree of whitUhness. 

Boyle, Exper. Hist, of CiolourB, n. i. 12. 

whitleather (hwit'leTH^6r), n, [Early mod. 
E. vJhittlether, whitlether; < white^ + leather.] 

. 1, Leather dressed with alum; white leather. 
See leather. 

Hast thou so much moisture 

In thy whitteather hide yet that thou canst cry? 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 1. 

2. The nuchal ligament of paziiig animals, as 
the ox, supporting the head : same as paxwax. 
See cut under Ugamentum. 

whitling (hwit'ling), n. [= Sw. hvitling, a 
whiting; nswkite^ + -ling^.j The young oi the 
bull-trout. Imp. Diet. 

whitlow (hwit'ld), n. [A corruption of whit- 
flaw, whiteflaw, for whiekflaw, a dial. var. of 
quick-flaw, •perhAps simulating white^ 4- lotr^, 
a fire, as if in ref. to the occasionally white 
appearance ‘of such swellings, and to the in- 
dammatiou.] 1. A suppurative infiammatioii 
of the deeper tissues or a finger^ usually of the 
terminal ^malanx ; felon, panaritium, dr paro- 
nychia. — 2. An inflammatory disease of the 
feet in sheep. It occurs around the hoof, where 
an acrid matter collects, which ought to be dis- 
charged’. 

whitlow-grass (hwit'lo-prAs), n. Originally, 
either of two early-blooming little plants, JSaxi- 
fraga trydactylites and Drabq verna (PJropInla 
vulgaris), regarded as curing whitlow, in later 
times the name has li^on confined to Draba vema (vernal 
whitlow-grass), and thoiice extended to the whole genus. 
The section ErophUa, however, of this genus, to which D. 
vema belongs, is now separated as an independent genus. 
See Draba, and out iincfer silicle. 

whitlowwort (hwit'16-w6rt), n. See Parony- 
chia^, 2 (with cut). 

Whit-Monday (hwit'mun^da), w. [< whit*^ (for 
white'll) 4* Monday.] The Monday following 
Whitsunday. In England the day is generally 
observed as a holiday. Also called Whilmn- 
Monday. 

.Whitnepte (hwit'ni-it), n. [Named after J. D. 
Whitney, an American geologist (bom 1819).] 
A native arsenide of coppe^r, occurring massive, 
of a rt*tl(lish’White color and metallic to siib- 
metnllic luster, and found in the copper region 
of Lake Superior. 

whitret (hwit'rot), n. [Sc. also quhiired, quhit- 
tret, wintrack; origin uncertain. Of. E. dial. 
(Cornwall) whiinevk, a white-throated weasel.] 
A weasel. [Scotch.] 

Whitsont, w. An old form of Whitsun. 

Whitsour (hwit'sour), n. [Appor. < white^ 4* 
s(mr.] A variety of summer apple, 

whitstert, n. See whitester. 

Whitsult (hwit'sul), n. [< white^ + souP^, «ttL] 
A dish composed of milk, cheese, curds, and 
buttcT. 

Their meat whits^dl, as they call It : namely, milke, suure 
inllke, ulieuse, curds, butter. 

It. Carew, Survey of (Cornwall, folio 00. 

Whitsun (hwit'sun), a. [Formerly also Whitson, 
also Wliisson, Wheeson; whitmn-,wyttson- 

whysson- (= Icel. Ilinta sunna), Whitsun;’ abbr. 
of Wlutsunday or the common first element of 
Whitsunday, 'Whitsun-week, etc.] Of, ficrtaiii- 
ing to, or *ol)served at Whitsuntide; following 
Whitsunday, or falling in Whitsun-week: gen- 
erally used in composition: as, Whiismi-u\c; 
Wlntsim-yLemduy, etc.— Whitsun day. See Whit- 
sunday. 

Whitsun-ale (hwit'sun-al), w. [Also Whiison- 
ale; < Whitsun + ale,] A festiviil formerly held 
in England at Whitsuntide by the inhabitants 
of the various parishes, wlio met g(»ijerally in or 
near a large barn in the vicinity of the church, 
ate and drank, and engaged in various games 
and sports. 

May-games, Wakes, and Whitsou-ales, Ac., if they be not 
at unseasonable hours, may Justly he permitted. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p 276. 

Whitsunday (hwit'sun-da), «. [< ME. Whit- 

sunday, whtth sounday, witsondai, wisson-day, 
hwite sune-dei, h wife sun e-dai, etc., < AB. hwita 
sunnan-dspg, only in <lat. case hwitnn sunnan 
dmg (= Icel. hvitasunnu-dagr (cf. also hwtta- 
dagar, * white days,^ a name for Whitsun- 
week, hvita-<1aga-r>ika, ^ white days-week, O/rfto- 
sunnudagsAnka. Whitsunday’s week) = Norw. 
Kvitsunndag, Wliitsunday), < hwit, white, 4- 
sunnundipg, Sunday: see whitfi^ and Sunday. 
The name refers to the white garments (Icel. 
hvita-vddhir, white weeds) woni by candidates 
for baptism. The notion which has been cur- 
rent that Whitsunday is derived from the G. 
pflngsten, Pentecost (see Pinkster and Pente- 
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is i^diculoiiB.] 1. The geventh Sunday 
after Easter; a festival of the church in com- 
memoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost. 

Have hatie of floures afl freah as May, 

Chapelett of roses of WuttHinday. 

Rom. qf the Ro»e, 1. 2278. 


Tewysday a for whUh Simtuiay, we cam to ("anterburj-, 
to Seyiit Thornes Messe, And ther I offeryd, and made an 
endo of iny pylfo^maKe. 

Torkinffton, Diarie of Eng. Ti*avcll, p. <>7. 


2. In Scotland, one of the terra-days (May IHlh 

or, from the Old Style, May 26tli) on which 
rents, annuities, ministers’ stipends, etc., are 
paid, servants are engaged and paid, etc. The 
Whitsunday removal term in the towns is now 
fixed by law as May 2Bth. 

WhitBUn-farthingB (hwit'sun-far'^THingz), w. 

pi, Pentecostals. 

WhltBUn-lady (hwit'sun-la'-'di), w. The lead- 
ing female cnaracter in the merrymakings at 
Whitsuntide. 

WhitBUn-lord (hwit'sun-16rd), n. The master 
of the revels at the old Whitsuntide festivities. 


A cooper's wit, or sonic sucli busy spark, 
Illuminating the high constable and his clerk 
And all the neighbourhood from old records 
Of antique proverbs, drawn from Whitimidords. 

It. Jofuton, Tale of a Tub, Trol. 

WllitSUntide (hwit'sun-tid), n, [< ME. whit^ 
aontyde^ vutsontyde^ whyssontyde^ whitenune-Udr^ 
Whitsuntide; < Whitsun + tide.'] The season 
of Pentecost, comprehending the entire week 
whicli follows Pentecost Hunday. In the Church 
of England Whitsunday was appointed In l.MO as the 
day on which tiie reformed Hook of Common Trayer was 
to he used for the ilrst time. Whitsuntide, along with 
Easter, was one of the two great seasons for baptism in 
the ancient churt^h, and received the name of Whitf Sun- 
day (Dmninim Alba) from the albs or white robes of the 
newly baptized, us Low Sunday was also called Alb-Sun- 
day (Dominica post Albas or in Albis deposUis). See Pen- 
tecost. 

I'he woke afore witsontyde come the kynge to (>ardoell, 
and when he was come he axed Merlin how he hndde 
spedde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X 1. CO. 

The king then left London for the North a little before 
Whitmidiae,a% the eontemporaiy writer of Cmyland tells 
us. J. Oairdner, Richard HI., vi. 

WhitBUn-week (bwit/sun-wck), n. l< ME. 
^Whitson wekef wyttson-wotce ; < Whitsun 4* 
The week which begins with Whit- 
sunday. 

Ho It hefolle that this Emperoiir cam, with a Crlstene 
Knyght with him, into a (^hlrcho in Egypt : and it was the 
Haterday in Wyttson woke Mandemte, I'ravels, p. 2iK). 

wkittaw (hwit'A), n, [Appar. for whittaieer.] 
Same as whit-tawer. 


Men are busy there mending tlio harness, under the 
superinteiidence of Mr. Coby tlie KFAietau', otherwise sad- 
dlex. George Eliot, Adam Bode, vi. 

whit-tawer ( hwit'a'^^r), n. I < whif^ for + 
tawer. Ct‘. whitytr.~\ A worker in white leather; 
especially, a saddler. HalUwcll, 

Wmtten (hwit'n), n. I^Appar. < whitey 4- -cn, 
orig. adj. iiiflectioii-omliug. J A name assigned 
in some old books to tlu? giiehler-roso, Jibur^ 
nuni Opulus (also called snowball -tree) ^ but prop- 
erly belonging to the wayfaring-tree, V, Lan- 
tana,, alluding to tln^ white under surface of its 
leaves, and so used in lurge }>ortion8 of Eng- 
land. 

whittie-whattie (hwit'i-hwot^ i), n, [A varied 
rc'duidicatiou; cf. twittle-twattle.'] Vague, shuf- 
fling, or cajoling language ; Inuice, a person who 
employs cajolery or other deceptive means to 
gain an end. dumivson, [Scotch.] 

whittie-whattie (hwit'i-hwot’i),r.i. [Sc.J To 
muttf'r; whisper; waste time by vague cajol- 
ing language; talk frivolouslv;* shill v-shally. 
[Scotch.] 

What are ye whUHe-whatticing alxmt, ye gowk?” said 
his gentle sister, who suspected the tenor of his nhinnuni. 

Scott, I’lvttW, vi. 

whittle* (hwit'l), M. [< ME. whitel, hwitel, < 
AS. hwitel (= Icel. hvitill = Norw. kritel)^ a 
blanket or mantle, lit. a ‘white mantle,’ < hwit, 
while. (T. K. blanket^ ult. < E. blanc, white.] 
Originally, a blanket; later, a coarse shaggy 
manth^ or woolen shawl worn by West-country 
women in England. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

When he streyneth hym to streoohe the straw is bus 
whitel ; 

Ho for bus glotonye and groto synne he hath a greuous 
puuHunce. Piers Plowman (C), xvil. 76. 

Her figure is tall, gnicefiil, and alight, the severity of 
Its outlines suiting well with the severity of her dress, 
with the brown stuff gown, and plain gray whittle. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, ii. 

whittle^ (hwit'l), n. [Altered for ^thwittle, < 
ME.thtcitel, a knife, lit. ‘ a cutter,’ < AS. thmtan^ 
£. thwite^ dial, tr/iilc, out; see ihwite.'] A knife; 
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especially, a large knife, as a butcher’s knife or 
one carried in the girdle. 

There 's not a whittle In the unruly camp. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 188. 


God, in the whiaina of a pleasant wind, 

Shall march upon the tops of mulberry trees, 

To cool all breasts that bum with any griefa^ 

As whilom he wae good to Moyses' men. < ' 

Peele, David and Bethaabe. 


The long crooked whittle is gleaming and bare ! 

Harham, ingoldsby Legends, I. 66. 

I've heerd toll as whalers wear knives, and I'd ha' gi’en 
t’ gang a taste o* my whittle if I'd been cotched up just 
as I'd set my foot on shore. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, Iv. 

whittle^ (hwit'l), r.; pret. and pp. whittled, 
ypx, whittling, [Formerly also lo/ti we; (.whittle'^, 
w.J I, trans, 1. To cut or dress with a knife ; 
form with a whittle or knife : as, to whittle a 
stick. 

I asked about a delightful jumping-jack which made its 
apiiearance, and wished very much to become the owner, 
for it was curiously whittled out and fitted together by 
Mr. Tenby's own hands. The Atlantic, LXV. 8& 

2. To pare, or reduce by paring, literally or 
figuratively. 

We have whittled down our loss extremely, and will not 
allow a man more than three hundred and fifty English 
slain. Walpole, Letteri^ II. 60. 

3. To Intoxicate ; make tipsy or drunk. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eug.] 


The exhalations whUtziny in the air 
Give so much light that 1 may read by them. 

Shak,, 3, C.,ii. L 44. 

2. To move, rush, or fly with a sibilant hum- 
ming sound. 

How the quoit 

Whizzed from the Stripling’s arm. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 

Parried a musket ball with a small sword, insomuch 
that he absolutely felt it whiz round the blade. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 442. 

wMzz, whiz (liwiz), n, [< whiss, o.] A sound 
between hissing and humming: a sibilant or 
whistling hum, such as that made by the rapid 
flight of an arrow, a bullet, or other missile 
through the air. 

Every soul it passed mo by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! . 

Colendge, Anoient Mariner, ill. 

whizzer (hwlz'^r), n, A centrifugal machine 
used for drying sugar, grain, clothes, etc. 

From the whizzer the wheat paaaes to the smut machine. 

The Engineer, LXV. 2. 


After the Britans were wel whitled with wine, he fell to 
taunting and girding at them. 

Verstegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence (ed. 1628), p. 280. 

II. intrans, 1 . To cut wood with a pocket- 
knife, either aimlessly or with the intention of 
forming something; use a pocket-knife in cut- 
ting wood or shaping woodem things. 

Here is a boy that loves to run, swim, . . . make faces, 
whittle, fish, tear his clothes. 

O. W. Holmes, Professor, vliL 
The Meggar boys . . . produce knives simultaneously 
from their pockets, split each a good splinter off the pal- 
iiigs, and begin Vohiming. * 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 264. 

2f. To confess at the gallows. [Cant.] 

When his last speech the loud hawkers did cry, 

He swore from his cart, it was all a damn'd lie ! . . . 

Then said, I must speak to the people a little, 

But I'll see you all damn’d before I will whittle. 

Swift, Clever Torn Clinch. 

WhlttleBeya (hwit'l-si-ll), w. [Named after 
C. Whittlesey (see def.).*] The generic name 
of a plant first found by Charles Whittlesey 
in the coal-measures at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
and named by J. S. Newberry in honor of its 
discoverer (1853). This plant is known only by its 
leaves, of which the nervation is veryj^culiar, exclud- 
ing it from all other known genera. Ine generic char- 
ucters, as given by Lesquereux, are— “frond simple or 
pinnate, nerves fasciculate, confluent to the base, not di- 
chotoiiiuus, fnictiftcation unknown.” The leaves have a 
peculiar truncate funii, are somewhat fan-like in shape, 
and dentate at the upper liorder, hut entire on Die sides 
and ru])idly narrowing into a short petiole. This plant, 
of which the nervation has some analogy with that of the 
glngku, was placed by Lesqiierelix with t\\oKoeggarattiiese; 
Schenk considers it as possibly belonging to the gymno- 
snerins Whittleseyo has been found in various localities, 
always low down in the coal-measures. 

whittle-Bhawl (hwit'l-sh41), n. Same as whit- 
tlci, 

WhittlingB (hwit'liiigz), n, pi. Chips or bits 
produced in whittling, 
whitwall (hwit'w&l), n. Same as witwall, 
Whitwell Btove. One of various forms of stove, 
on the regenerative princi}>le, which are used 
for heating the air for the supply of an iron 
furnace w<u’king with the hot-blast. The heating- 
surfaces in the Whitwell stove consist of broad spaces 
and fiat walls instead of the checkerwork usually eni- 
phiyed. Such stovi's have been built having a height of 
70 feet and u diameter of over 20, 

Whitworth gun. See gun i . 
whity (hwi'ti), a, [< whitv^ 4- Rather 

white ; whitish. 

whity-brown (hwi'ti-broun), a. Of a whitish 
<'olor with a brownish tinge; light yellowish- 
gray: as, U’/iifv-6roirfi paper. Different shades 
of paper have’ at different times been so desig- 
nated. 

whityert (hwit'y^‘r), w. [< white^ + -yer, -ier^, 
Cf. whiter, uliitsttr. The word survives in the 
surname Whittier,'] A bleacher; a whitster. 
whiz, r. and n. Bee whize, 
whizgig, n, A mechanical toy. 
whizlet (hwiz'l), V, i, [A freq. of whiz,] To 
whizz; whistle. [Rare.] 

Rush do the winds forward through perst oliinck narrolyc 
whitting, Stanihurst, jEneid, i. 03. 

whizz, whiz (hwiz), v. i , ; pret. and pp. whizzed, 
ppr. whizzing, [=s Icel. hvismit hiss, run with a 
hissing sound, said of streams^ etc.; an imita- 
tive word, like huzz^ whistle, etc.] 1. To 
make a humming or bissiug sound, like that of 
an arrow or ball flying through the air. 


Ritchie's Steam Whizzer, — A machine for treating musty 
grain. Sei. Amer., N. 8., LVIII. 178. 

whizzingly^hwiz'ing-li), adv, [< whizzing, ppr,, 
4 -ly'^.] With a whizzing sound. 
whiz’zm g-gtick (hwiz'ing-stik), n. Same as 
bull-roarer, Amer, Anthrop,, III, 258. 
who (hd), pron, [< ME. who, wha, wo, qwo, qm, 
qwa, qva, hwo, hoo, ho (gen. whos, whas, tmes, 
(juos, hwas, hwes, hwos, hos, wos, dat. whom, 
wham, whsem, warn, hwam, acc. whan,wan, hwan), 
< AS. hwd (gen. hwses, dat. hwdm, hwsem, acc. 
hwone, instr. hwi, hwy (see why^)) = OS. hve = 
OFries. hwd, wd = LG. we, wer = I), wie = OHG. 
MHG. wer, G. wer = Icel. hverr, hver = Bw. hvem 
=Dan. hvem, /ivo=s Goth, hwas, m., hwo, f. (gen. 
hwis, m., hwizos, f., dat. hwamma, m., hwizai, £., 
KeQ...hwana, m., hwo, f., instr. hwc,vl, hwai, etc.), 
who, = Ir. Gael, eo = W. nwy = Russ, kto, chto, 
who, what, = Lith. kas, who,' s= L. quis,JiL, qnee, 
t, quid, neut., who, = Gr. *7rdf, (in deriv. 
TTov, where, etc., irdrepoc, sdrupoCf whether) = Skt. 
kas, wlio (acc. katn, whom). For the neuter, 
see what^ , From this root are ult. when, whence, 
where, whether^, which, whither, why, how, and 
(from the L. root) quiddity, quality, quantity, 
etc. Who, which, what were orig, only inter- 
rogative pronouns: which, whose, whom occur 
regularly and usually as relatives as early as 
the end of the 12th century, but who not until 
the 14th century.] A. inlerrog. Denoting a 
personal object of inquiry : What man or wo- 
man? what person? TTAo is declined, in both singular 
and plural alike, with the possessive (genitive) whose and 
the objective (aativo or accusative) whom: as, who told 
you so? whose book is this? of whom are you speaking'/ 
Qu(* made domme [dumb), and q%io specande? 
quo made bisiie | blind), and quo lockende? 

Quo but ic, that haue al wrogt ? 

Genesis and Exf)dus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2821. 
Uo makedo the so hardy 
For to come in to mi Tur? 

Kifig Horn. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 69. 

Who7n have 1 in heaven but thee ? Ps. Ixxiil. 25. 

Whence comes this liounty ? or whose is ‘t? 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 

Arrest me ! at whose suit? — Tom (’hartley, Dick Lever- 
pool, stay ; I’m arrested. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, 1. 2. 
In certain special uses who appears ~ (a) Inquiring as to 
the character, origin, or status of a person ; as, who is this 
man ? (that is, what are his antecedents, his social standing, 
etc.); who are we (what sort of persons are we) that we 
should condemn him ? 

ITAo art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he standetti or fallotlu Rom. xiv. 4. 

Please to know me likewise. Who nm 11 
Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend 
Three streets off. Broiening, Fra Lippo Lippi. 

Mr. TalUoys inquired. Who were these people?” ‘*0, 
only two humble neighDors,” was the reply. 

C. Reads, Love Me Little, ill. 
(b) In exclamatory sentences, interrogative in form but 
expeoting or admitting no reply : as, who would ever have 
suspected it ! 

Our heir-apparent is a king ! 

Who dreamu, who thought of such a thing? 

Shak., Pericles, iiL, Prol., 1. 38. 

B. rel. Introducing a dependent clause, and 
noting as antecedent a subject, object, or other 
factor, expressed or imderstood, in a clause 
actually or logically preceding, (a) With reference 
to the clause following, the relative may introduce— (1) 
A subordinate proposition explanatory or restrictive of toe 
antecedent. 

Ydolatrie thus was boren. 

For ouvom moni msn is for-loren. 

OiiMsit Olid IftKNfitf (S. E. T. L M 
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He oedde bote » dogter ho aygte ys eir be. 

Hoo. ofOlououUT, p. 89. 
Witneiee on Job toAom that we diden wo. 

Chmu»r, Frlar*8 Tale, 1. 193. 
A verse may And him who a sermon flies. 

O, Horhertt The Church Porch. 

The general purposes of men In the conduct of their 
lives . . . end in gaining either the affection or the es* 
ieem of those with whom they converse. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 206. 

Grant me still a friend in my retreat. 

Whom I may whisper —solitude is sweet 

Cowper^ Retirement, 1. 742. 
The antecedent is sometimes omitted, being Implied in 
the pronoun, which is in this case usually called a com- 
pound relative, 

Adraweth gonre suerdes & loke wo may do best. 

Rob, Gloucester, 1. 127 (Morris and Skeat, II. 6). 
Ac hi oasten heore lot hiees he [Christ's garment] scolde 
beo. (Hd Eng, Mice. (ed. Morris), p. 60. 

Now teU me who made the world. 

Marlowe, Faustu^ 11. 2. 

The dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask’d for who, 

Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 8. 171. 

There be who can relate his domestic life to the exact- 
ness of a diary. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviL 

Her we ask’d of that and this, 

And who were tutors. Tennyaon, Princess, 1. 
<2) A clause dependent in form, but adding a distinct idea. 
Here the relative force is almost entirely lost, who lie- 
doming equivalent to and with a demonstrative pronoun. 

He trod the water, 

Whoae enmity he flung aside. 

Shale., Tempest, ii. 1. 116. 

The yong man ... at last married her, to .whoae wed- 
•ding, amongst other guesti^ came Apollonius, who . . . 
found her out to be a Serpent, a Lamia. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 438. 
<6) With reference to gender, who originally noted a mas- 
culine or feminine antecedent, whether human, animate, 
or other, the neuter being what; and whoae, the posses- 
«ive (genitive) of who, was also that of what, and is still 
correctly used of a neuter antecedent (see what^). More- 
over, before the appearance of the possessive Ua, whose 
place was filled by the neuter hie (see Aci, I., (\ (b)), not 
only were neuter objects designated in the two other cases 
by hf and him, but icAo and whom were sometimes sub- 
stituted for tAot as the nominative and objective of the 
neuter relative (see the quotation from Ihittenham). In 
modern use, however, who and whom are applied regularly 
to persons, frequently to animals, and sometimes even to 
inanimate things when represented with some of the at- 
tributes of humanity, as in personification or vivid descrip- 
tion. 

Men seyn over the walle stonde 
‘ Grete engynes, who were nygh honde. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4194. 

The nature and condition of man ... is called humani- 
tie ; whiche is a general! name to those vertues in whome 
someth to be a mutuall Concorde and loue in the nature of 
man. Sir T, Elyot, The Oovernour, ii. «. 

finch is the figure Ouall, whmn for his antiquitie, dignitie 
and vse, I place among thereat of the figures to embellish 
•our proportions. Rvttenham, Aite of Kng. Poesie, p. 84. 

Death arrests the organ of my voice, 

Who, entering at the breach thy sword hath made. 

Hacks every vein and artier of my heart. 

Marlowe, Taniburlaine, I., ii. 7. 
A green and gilded snake . . . 

Who with her head nimble in threats approach'd 
I'he opening of his mouth. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 110. 

Two things very worthy the obseriiation I saw in two of 
the walkes, euon two beech trees, who were very admira- 
ble to behold, not so much for the height, . . . but for 
their greatnesse. Coryat, (Crudities, 1. 37. 

Animals, who, by the proper application of rewards and 
punishments, may be taught any course of action. 

Hume, Human Understanding, ix. 

If strange dogs come by, . . . she La doe] returns to the 
cows, who, with fierce lowings and menacing horns, drive 
the assailants quite out of the pasture. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist. Selborne, xxiv. 

A mirror for the yelloW-billed ducks, who are seizing the 
opportunity of getting a drink. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, vl. 
And you, ye stars, 

Wluf slowly begin to marshal. 

As of old, in the fields of heaven. 

Your distant, melancholy lines ' 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, ii. 


ie) With reference to the nature of its antecedent, who 
may note— (1) a particular or determinate person or thing 
(see (a)) ; or (2) an indefinite antecedent, in which case 
who has the force of whoao, whoaoever, or whoever, and is 
called an indefinite relative. Its antecedent may be ex- 
pressed, or it may be a compound relative. 

Bwam ich bitcche that bred that ich on wyne wete. 
He me schal bitraye. 

Old Eng. Mice. (ed. Morris^ p. 40. 

Quoe deth so he desyre he drhped als faste. 

AUiteraUve Poems (ed. Morris)^ IK 1648. 
Of crolce in the aide testament 
Was raanl biseniug [tokens], aim to cowde tent. 

Holy Rood (ed. MorrisX p. 118. 

"ITAom the gods love die young.” was said of yore. 

j^on, Don Juan, iv. 12. 
iU Wlto laitlL Same as at who should say. 


For he was synguler hym-self, and seyde faciamus, 

As who mUh more mote here to than my worde one. 

Piers Plowman (B). lx. 36. 


My malster Bukton, whan of Criste our Kinge 
Wiw axed what is trouthe or sothfastiiesse, 

He nat a word aiiswerde to that axlrige. 

As who aaith, *• no man is al trew," I gesse. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Bukton, 1. 4. 

Af WllO Should say, as one who says or who might say ; 
as if one should say. 

He doth nothing but frown, as who ahnild say, "If you 
will not have me, choose.” Shak., M. of V., 1. 2. 61. 

The slave . . . holds 

John Baptist's head a-danglo by the hair. 

With one hand (“ look you, now,” as who should say), 
Bnnoniwj, Fra Lippu Lippi. 
Tho who. that one who ; who : so also the whoae, the whom, 
[Archaic.] 

The whoa power as now is falle. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 

Your mistress, from e/tc whom, I see, 

There's no disjunction to be made. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 639. 
Who all, all the persons who ; the whole number (who). 
[Colloq.] 

I don't know who all, for I aint much of a bixikster and 
don't recollect. Haliburton, Ham Slick in England, xlvlii. 
Who but he, who else? he only ; nobody else. 

Every one repaireth to Wriothesley, honouroth Wri- 
othesley (as the Assyrians did to Hainan), and all things 
as done by his advice : and who but fw ? * 

Panel, quoted in W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., 

[xvl., note. 

She made him Marquis of Aiicre, one of the Twelve 
Mareschals of France, Governor of Normandy ; and con- 
ferad divers other Honours and Offices of Trust iiptui him : 
and who but hef Howell, Letters, 1 . i. 19. 

Who thatt, who or whoever ; as a relative, either defi- 
nite or indefinite. 

For wlw that entreth ther, 

He his sauflf euere-more 

William of Shoreham, De Bapiismo, 1. 6 (Morris and Skeat, 

[11. 63). 

And dame Musyke oommaunded curteysly 
La Bell Pucell wyth me than to daunce, 

Whome thaf. I toke wyth all my plesaunce. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure (Percy Soc.X p. 70. 
^8301 Who, which, and that agree in being relatives, and 
arc more or less interchangeable os such ; but who is 
used chiefly of persons (though also often of the higher 
animalsX v}hick almost only of animals and things (in old 
English also of persons), and Viat Indifferently of either, 
except after a preposition, where only who or which can 
stand. fi<jmo recent authorities teach that only that 
should be used when the relative clause is limiting or 
defining : as, the man that runs fastest wins the race ; but 
who or which when it is desciiptive or coordinating ; as, 
this man, who ran fastest, won the race; but, though 
present usitge is perhaps tending in the direction of such 
a distinction, it neither has been nor is a rule of English 
speech, nor is it likely to bet^oroe one, especially on ac- 
count of the tmpoBsibiiity of setting that after a prejiosi- 
tion ; for to turn all relative clauses into the form “the 
house that .Tack lived m " (inatead of " the house in which 
Jack lived ") would be intolerable. In good punctuation 
the defining relative ia distinguished (as in the exampb s 
above), by never taking a comma before it, whethei' it be 
who or which or that. Wherever that could be properly 
used, but only tlierc, the relative may be, and very, of- 
ten is, omitted nlLigether: thus, the house Jack imllt or 
lived in ; tlie man (or the purpose) he built it for. The 
adjective clause introduced by a relative may qualify a 
noun in any way in which an adjective or adject iveplirase, 
either attributive or apiKisitional can qualify it, and lias 
sometlinos a pregnant Implication of one or another kind : 
as, why piinisli this man, who is innocent'/ i. e seeing, or 
nltliough, ho is innocent (s this Innocent man). But a 
relative is also not rarely made use of <0 add a coordi- 
nate statement, being equivalent to and with a following 
pronoun : as, I studied geometry, which 1 found difficult 
{and. [/] found it difficult); I mot a friend, who kindly 
showed me the way {and. he kindly, etc. ). Tills way of em- 
ploying the relative Is by some regarded as a Latiiiism, 
and condemnod ; it is restricted to who and which. 

whoa (liwo), [Avar.of j Hto])! Htainl 

still! 

Come, He go teach ye liayto and ree, gee and whoe, and 
whicli is to which hand. 

Ueywood, Foilune by I.ajid and Sea(VVork 8 , ed 187-i, 

I VI. 884). 

whobubf, An iihsolete form of Also 
whoohuh. 

[Cry within of Arm, Arm ! 

Wliat a vengeance ails this wholmt? pox refuse 'em. 

Beau, awl FI., Women Pleased, iv. 1 . 

wbodef, «. An obsolete form of hood, 

I maruell that he sent not therwith a foxes tayle for a 
Bcepture, and u whode with two eares. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ful. 194. 

whoever (h()-ev'^r), indrf. pron. f < who + ever,'] 
Any jierson whatever; no matter who; any 
one without exception. 

Forsoth by a solerone day he was wont to leeue to hem 
oon bounden, whotn euere tliei axldon. Wyclif, Mark xv. 6 . 

Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds. 

Sfnak., C. of E., V. 1. 339. 
Whoever in those glasses looks may find 
. The spots return'd, or ^ces, of his mind, 

And by the help of so divine an art, 

At leisure view and dress his nobler part. 

Waller, Upon B. Jonson. 

I will not march one foot against the toe till you all 
swear to me that whomever I take or kill his arms 1 shall 
quietly poisess. Swift, Battle of Booka 


whole (hoi), a, and n. [Early mod. E, also 
wholle; with nnorig. initial w; prop., as in 
early mod. E., hole, < ME. hoi, hool, < AS. hdl 
=s OS. hel = OFries. hel =s I), heel ss OHO. 
MHO. G. hcil, sound, whole, saved, == Icel. 
hHU = Sw. hel = Dan. heel = Goth. haiU, 
hale, whole, = OBulg. cicld, whole, complete ; 
perhaps allied to Gr. excellent, good, 

tale, and Skt. kalya, hale, healthy (> kalydm, 
prosperous, blessed). From whole (AS.* hdl) 
are also ult. E. wholesome, wholesale, wholly^ 
heal^, health, healthy, and the second element or 
wassail; from the Scand. form (Icel. heill) are 
ult. E. hale^, haiV^, etc. The change of initial 
ho- to who- was a dial, peculiarity, there being 
an actual change of pronunciation (ho to hwo), 
due to thedabializing eifect of the long d ; the 
change was reflected in the spelling, which in 
some words, as whole, whoop, whore, whot, came 
into literary use, while the orig. pronunciation 
with simple h remained or prevailed. In dial, 
use the who- (hwo-) thus developed was after- 
ward reduced in some districts to wo-, as wot 
for whot (orig. whote) for hot ( orig. hole). Whole 
is one of the words which the American Philo- 
logical Assobiation and the English Philologi- 
cal Society include in their list of spellings to 
be amended, recommending the restoration of 
the old form hole, in keeping with the derived 
or related holy, henl^, hale^, etc. (Trans. Amor. 
Philol. Ass., 1886, p. 127).] I, a. 1. Hale; 
healthy; sound; strong; well. 

When his men saw hym hoi and sounde, 

For Bothe they wore ful fayne. 

Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 16). 

They that bo whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. Mat. ix. 12. 

A soul . . . 

Ho healthy, sound, and clear and whole. 

Tennyaon, Miller’s Daughter. 

2. Hestorod to a sound state; healed; made 
well. 

What Man that first bathed him, aftro the mevynge of 
the Watre, was made hoot of what manor Hykenes that he 
hadde. Mandeville, Travels, p. 88. 

Thy faith bath made thee whole; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy plague. Mark v. 84. 

Ho call’d his wound a little hurt. 

Whereof be should he quickly whole. 

Tennyaon, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. Unimpaired; uninjured; unbroken; intact: 
as, tho dish is still whole; to get oiT with a whole 
skin. 

Fier brennen on the grene leaf, 

And tliog grene end Iml bl-loaf. 

Geneata and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2776. 

My life is yet whtie in me. 2 Sam, 1. 9. 

Vet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 

Shak, 1 Hon. IV., iv. 1. 88. 

4. Entire; complete; without omission, reduc- 
tion, diminution, etc.: as, a apple; the 

lehole <iuty of man ; to serve the Lord with one*s 
whole li(»art ; tiiree whole days ; tho whole body. 

Fur all tilt) hole teniide fs deiiycatc and halowed in the 
honour and nume of the holy Boiiulcro. 

Sir R. Ouylforde, Pylgrymoge. p. 27. 

Ther is a parte of tho hede of Heyiit George, hyi left 
Arnie with the hoU Imiide. 

Torhington, Diarie of Eng. Travel!, p. 10. 

Whole w(; nail that, and perfect, which batii a beginning, 
a midst, and an end. B. Jonsan, Discoveries. 

Assassination, her v^hole mind 
Bluud-tliirsting, on her arm reclin’d. 

Churchill, Tlic Duellist, lit 67. 

Of tile disgrac’eful dealings wlilcli were . . . kept up 
with flic French (^mrt, Danby dcscrvcil little or none<of 
the blame, though he suttere/l the; whole punishinont. 

• Macaulay, Hir William Temple. 

6. AH; every part, unit, or member required 
to make up tho aggregate; as, the whole city 
turned out to receive him. 

Yels km ye ordynimunccH of 0111 (q Ide, ordeynd be alle 
the hfd fratertiite. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 

Tho whole race of mankind. Shak., T. of A., iv. 1. 40. 

The whole Anglican priesthood, the whole Cavalier gen- 
try, were against him. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vlL 

6t. Without reserve; sincerely or entirely de- 
voted. 

Have, and ay shal, how sore that me smorte, 

Ben tc> yow trow and hool with al tnyn herte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 1001. 

I’he RheritT is noght so hole as he was, fur now ho wille 
shewe but a part of his frendeshippe. 

Poston Letters, I. 208. 

7t. Unified; in harmony or accord; one. 

I think of you as of God's dear children, whose hearts 
are wfuile with the T^ord. 

J,. Bradford, Letters (Parker Roc., 1868), II. 40. 

8. In mining, that part of a coal-seam in pro- 
cess of being worked in which the headings 
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only have been driven, the rest remaining un- 
touched, or before working the broken” has 
begjm. rNort^Eng.]~A newt of whole cloth. 
. See or With a whole Skla. See «Hn.— The 

whole box and dice. See dioea.—The whole kit. See 
kua, --The whole world. See To go the whole 

figure, the whole hog. See i9o.—Upon the whole 
matter. Bee 9 iia<tor.~-WholeDU>od,oulverln, curva- 
ture. See the nouns.— Whole cadence. Same as per- 
fect eadenee (which see, under eadenee).— Whole Chest. 
Bee Whole cradle, In mining, a platform sus- 

pended in the shaft, and nearly as large as the shaft itself : 
such a pUiform or cradle is hung by chains to a crab-rope 
let down from tlie surface, and is used for repairs^ etc.— 
Whole deal, see deal^, l. -•Whole fiat, in working coal 
by the panel or barrier system, a whole panel, or such a 
portion of a seam as is distinctly separated from the rest 
by a barrier. [North. Eng.)— whole milk. SeemtZilr.— 
whole number, an integer, as opposed to a fraction. ~- 
Whole press, hand-presswork done by two men, one to 
ink and one to print.— Whole Shift. SeesA<^f, ‘2. -Whole 
Sine of a circle, the radiua— Whole stalls, in mining, 
a certain number of stalls of which the faces are on a line 
with each other. [South Wales coal-field. ] — Whole step. 
See step, 14.— Whole tone. See tonei, 6. « 83 m. 4 and 5. 
BwUre, ToUd, etc. See complete. 

II. n, 1. An entire thing; a thing complete 
in itself: the entire or total assemblage of 
parts ; all of a thing without defect or excep- 
tion. 

It was not safe to leave him [Edward II.] a Part, by 
which he might afterward recover the whole: 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 112. 

I’ll not the whnle of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die. 

Mtmtgomerg, Oh, where shall rest be found? 

But, bad though they nearly all are as wholee, his | Dry- 
den's] plays contain passages which only the great mas- 
ters have surpassed. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 69. 
2. A complete system ; a regular combination 
of parts ; an organic unity. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whxHe, 

Whose body Nature is, and Ood the soul. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 267. 

Nature is not an aggregate of independent parts, but an 
organic whole. Tyndall, Kadiation, f 16. 

Actual whole. See oceuof. - By the Wholet, wholesale. 

If the currier bought not leather by the whole ot the tan- 
ner, the slioomakor might have It at a more reasonable 
rice. 

reene. Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Harl. Mlsc., V. 411X 
Oolleotlve. oompoilte, constituent, constituted 
whole. See the adjectives.— Committee of the whole. 
See cemmf tees.— Definitive, dissimilar, essential, for- 
mal logical, mathematioal, metaphysical, natural 
whole. See the adjectives.— On or UMU the Whole, 
all circuiiistnnoes being considered or oalanced against 
one another ; upon a review of the whole matter. 

Upon the whole, I do not know but he Is most fortunate 
who engages in the whirl through ambition, however tor- 
menting. Irving. {Imp. IHcU) 

The death of Elisabeth, though on the whole It improved 
Bacon's prospects, was in one respect an unfortunate 
event for him. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

Physical, positive, potential whole, see the adjec- 
tives, ngyn. Total, totality, entirety, amount, agg^regate, 
gross, sum. 

wbolet (hoi), adv. [< MB. hool; < whole, a, 
(prop, the adj. in predicate urg).] Wholly ; en- 
tirely. 

Therfore I asko yow coiinseile how we may besto be 
gouemed, tfor I putte me all hooU in yuure ordenuunce. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 817. 
The Ills thou dost ore whole thine own, 

Thou'rt Principal and Instrument. 

Cotdey, The Mistress, The Innocent, ill. 

Who^e-oolored (h dl ' kul ^ord ) , a. All of one col- 
or ; unicolorous ; concoior : opposed to party- 
colored. 

whole-footed (hol'fdt^ed), a. [< ME. hole- 
foted; < whole -h footed.] If. WeVfooted. 

The hale fated fowle to the flod hyses. 

AUUeraHve Poeme (ed. MoirisX 11. 688. 
2. Heavy-footed. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 
8. Unreserved; frank; free; easy; at ease; 
intimate. [Oolloq.] 

His chief Remissions were when some of his nearest Re- 
lations were with him, or ho with Uiem, and then, as they 
say, he was whole-footed; but this was not often, nor long 
together. Boger North, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 1. 447. 

whole-hoofed (hol'hOft), a. Having undivided 
hoofs; solidungnlnte. 

whole-length (ndPlength), a, and n, 1. a, 1. 
Extending from end to end.— 2. Of full length ; 
exhibiting the whole figure. 

John Closterman was the artist who painted the whde- 
lengtk portrait ot Queen Anno now In the Qulldhall. 

J. Aehton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, II, 45. 

n. ti. A portrait or statue exhibiting the 
whole figure. 

wholeness (hoUnes), ». The state of being 
whole, complete, entire, or sound; entireness; 
totality ; completeness. 

There never can be that actual wAolenem of the world 
for us which there must be for the mind that renders the 
world one. T. B. Qreen, Pnfiegomena to Bthtoa 1 78. 
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whole-note (haPnat). n. See noUi^, U.-W]ude- 
notereit. Beevwiei.8<6x 

wholesale (hapsal), n. and a. [< whole 'f aalci.] 

1. n. Bale of goods hy the piece or in large quan- 
tity, as distinguished from retail,— By wlKfiesale 
(or, elliptioally, wbolasaleX In the maasrin the gross; 
In great quantities; henoe^ without due discrimination 
or aistlriction. 

And are those fit to correct the Church that are not fit 
to come into It? Besides, What makes them fly out upon 
the Function, and rail by wholetalef Is the Priesthood 
a crime, and the service ot Ood a Disadvantage? 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 139. 

n. a. 1. Buying and selling by the piece or 
in larj^e quantity: as, a wholesale dealer.— -2. 
Pertaining to the trade by the piece or quan- 
tity : as, the wholesale price. — 3. Figuratively, 
in great quantities; extensive and indiscrimi- 
nate : as, wholesale slaughter, 
wholesale (hoPs&l), o. t, ; pret. and pp. whole- 
saled, ppr. wholesaling, [< wholesale, ».] To 
sell by wholesale or in large quantities, 
wholesaler (h61'sa-16r), n. [< wholesale + -^l.] 
One who sells by wholesale ; a wholesale mer- 
chant. 

Articles which the consumer recognises as single the 
retailer keeps wrapped up in dosens, the whoUealer sends 
the gross, and the manufacturer supplies in packages of 
a hundred gross. H. Spencer, Prin. of BioL, 1 176. 

whole-skinned (hoPskind), a. Having the skin 
unbroken; sound; uninjured. 

He is whale ekinn'd, has no hurt yet. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, i. 1. 

whole-snipe (hdPsnip), n. The common snipe, 
Oallinago media or G, cmlestis, of Europe : so 
called in distinction from double-snipe and half- 
snipe (see these words). 

wholesome (hoPsum), a, [With unorig. w, as 
in whole; prop., as in early mod. E., hofesome; 
< ME. hotsom, holsum, helsum, heUsum, whole- 
some, salutary (not in AS.) ; prob. suggested by 
Icel. heilsamr, wholesome, salutary, < heill, = 
K. whole, + -sninr =s E. -some : see whole and 
1 . Healthy ; whole ; sound in mind or 
body, [Obsolescent.] 

Like a mildew'd ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 4. 66. 
The purifvliig influence scattered throughout the at- 
mosphere of the household by the presence of one youth- 
ful, fresh, and thoroughly wholesome heart. 

Hawthorne, Seven Qables, is. 

2. Tending to promote health; favoring health ; 
healthful ; salubrious : as, wholesome air or diet ; 
a wholesome climate. 

Or well of Helosey, whose waters, bycause they were 
bytter salt, and bareyne, ye sayd prophet helyd them and 
made them swete and holsome. 

Sir B. Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 

I did commend the black-oppressing humour to the 
most wholesome physic of thy health-giving air. 

Shak., L. L. L., L 1. 286. 
The Boile is not very fertile, sublect to much snow, the 
airo hdesome. . Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 628. 

3. Contributing to health of mind or charac- 
ter; favorable mentally or morally; sound; sal- 
utary; as, wholesome advice; wholesome doc- 
trines; wholesome 

But to find citisens ruled by good and wholesome laws, 
that is an exceeding rare and hard thing I 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson)^ i. 
1 find it whaleeome to be alone the greater part of the 
time. Thoreau, Walden, p. 147. 

With a whoUeome tear ot Burke and Debrett before my 
eyes, I suppress the proper name of the noble maiden. 

Whyte MelvOle, Good for Nothing, L 1. 

4t. Profitable; advantageous; hence, prosper- 
ous. 

Wlien Shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 106. 

6. Clean and neat. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

For, how Negligent soever People may be at Home, 
yet when they come before their Betters 'Us Manners 
to look wholsom. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1698), p. 22. 

eSyn. Salutary, etc. (see healthy), nourishing, nutritions, 
inviiroraUtig, l)enoflcial. 

wholesomely (hoi' sum -li), adv, [< ME. hoU 
sumlu, holsumliche; < wholesome + lo a 

wholesome or salutary manner; beafthnilly. 

The hende knyst at home holeumly slepe 
Wlth-inne the ooraly cortynes, on the oolde mome. 

Sir Qawayne and the Qreen Knight {E. B. T. RX 1. 1782. 

Consideration for his wife seemed a wholeeomely perva- 
sive feeling with him. Serilmer^s Mag,, IV. 749. 

wholesomeness (hdrsum-nes), n. [< ME. hoi- 
sumnesse; < wholesome -ness,] 1. The qual- 
ity of being whelesome or nf contributing to 
health ; salubrity. 



The whdemmemm wad tanperatiue of this 
doth not oaely srgtie the people to be aaewemtfie 
Description, but dao of a perfeot oonsUtutloa of bo4hr. 

Quoted in CapL John Smiths WoilaCT 108. 
2. Salutariness; conduoiveness to mental, mor- 
al, or social health. 

whole-souled (hol'sold), a. Noble; generous; 
hearty. 

whole-stitch (hdl'stich), n. In laoe, the sim- 
plest kind of filling, in which the threads are 
woven together, as in cloth, 
wholly (hd'li), adv, [With unorig. w, as in 
whole; prop, holely or nollu, < ME. holely^hooUi, 
holly, kolU, holUche; < whoU + -Ufi,] 1. JEntire- 
ly; completely; perfectly; without reserve. 
Sleep hath seised me whoBy, Shak., Cymbdlne, ii. 2. 7. 
To her my life I wholly sacrifice. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 476. 

2. Altogether; exclusively; only. 

Arthur seide, “ I put me holly in God and in holy cherohe, 
and In youre gode counseile.*’^ Merlin (£. E. T. S.), L 104. 
A bully thinks honour consists wholly in being brave. 

SteM, Tatler, Na 217. 

wholth (hdlth), n, [< whole -H -th; intended to 
explain the lit. sense of health,] Wholeness ; 
soundness; health. [Bare.] 

That perfeot diapason" which constitutes health, or 
wholth, and for the use or abuse of which he, as a rational 
being, is answerable on soul and conscience to himself, 
to his fellow-men, and to his Maker. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 126. 

whom (hbm), prow. The objective ease (origi- 
nal dative) of who. 

whomever (h5ra-ev'6r), pron. The objective 
case of whoever, 

whommle, whomble (hwom'l, hwom'bl), v, u 
Dialectal forms of whemmle. 

I think I see the coble whomUed keel up. 

Soott, Antiquary, xl. 
Whommle, *‘io turn a trough, or any vessel, bottom up- 
wards, so that it will drain well" : used in West Vii^nia. 

Trans. Amer. PhUol. Ass., XIV. 66. 

whemso (hfim' so), pro». The objective case of 
whoso. 

whomsoever (hiim's^ev'fer), pron. The objec- 
tive case of whosoever, 

Whoobubt (hfi'bub), n. Another spelling of 
whohuh. 

Had not the old man come in with a whoo-buJh against 
his daughter. Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 629. 

whoopf (hBp), V. [Properly, as formerly, hoop^ 
the initial w being unorigiual, as in whole, etc., . 
and the proper pron. being h5p (as given in 
Walker), and not hwBp, which, so far as it ex- 
ists, is a perverted pronunciation, prob. due to 
the spelling; < ME. houpen, howpen, whowpen>, 

< OF. houper, whoop, shout; cf.houp! interj., 
houp-la! stop! stop there! Cf. hoop’^, hubbub, 
whoobub. There may have been some connection 
with AS. wop, outcry, weeping (mod. E. *woop), 
Goth, wopjan, crow as a coek^, etc. (see weep); 
but none with Goth, hwopion, boast.] I. in- 
trans, 1. To shout with a loud voice; cry out 
loudly, as in excitement, or in calling to some 
one ; halloo ; shout ; also, to hoot, as an owl. 

Hit fill that the! mette Merlin with the Dragon in hi» 
hande that com hem a-geins ; and as soone as he saugh 
hem oomynge he gan to whowpe. 

MediniE. E. T. S.X 11.868. 

I whoops, I call. . . . Whooppe a lowde, and thou shalte 
here hym blow his home. Palsgrave, p, 781. 

The Gaules stood upon thebanke with CMent hooping, 
hollaing, yelling, and singing, after their manner. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 408. 
Sometimes they wlwop, sometimes their stygian cries 
Send their bhu^ Santos to the blushing skies. 

QuarUe, Emblems, 1. 10. 
2. In med,, to make a sonorous inspiration, a» 
that following the paroxysm of coughing in 
whooping-cough. 

.n. trans, 1. To hoot at; insult or deride 
with shouts or hooting; drive or follow witih 
shouts or outcry. 

Suffer’d me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 84. 

If we complain, . . . 

We are mad straight, and tohoop'd, and tied in fetters. 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, ill 2. 

I should be hissed, 

And whooped In hell for that ingratitude. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, li. 1. 

2. To call or signal to by a shout or whoop. — 
To whoop It up, to raise an outcry or disturbanoe ; 
hence, to hurry or atir matters up; work in a lively^ 
rousing manner. [Slang.] 

His rival is a prominent poUtioian, with an abundanee 
of party workers to whotm U up for him. 

The Century, XXXYllL 160. 

wkoop^ (bfip)» H. [Early mod. E. also hoop, 
howp: see whoop“^, o.] 1, A whooping or hoot-. 
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ing eryt like that of the crane; a loud call or 
shout; a ety desired to attract the attention 
of a person at a distance, or to express excite- 
ment, encouragement, enthusiasm, vengeance, 
or terror. 

Gsptaine Smith told me that there are some . . . will 
by hallowee and howpt vnderstand each other. 

Purchat, Pilgrimage, p. 811. 

You have run them all down with koopt and hola'e. 

Bp. Parker, Reproof of Beheartal Traneproeed, p. 26. 
With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo, 

Ko rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 

Sakt, L. of the L., i. 8. 
2. In med.f the peculiar sonorous inspiration 
following the attack of coughing in whooping- 
cough. 

whpop^ (h5p), interj, [See whoop\ v.] Ho! 
hallo! 

WAoqp, Jug ! I love thee. Shak., Lear, L 4. 246. 

wkobp^ (k!ip), n. Same as hoop^ for hoopoe. 

To the same place came his orison — mutterer, impale, 
tocked, or lapped up about the chin like a tufted toAoop. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 21. 

Whooper (htt'p^r), n. One who or that which 
whoops ; a hooper : specifically applied in or- 
nitholo^ to a species of swan ana of crane. 

Wkoop-nyinn (hOp'him), n. A weird melody 
chanted by the colored fishermen of the Poto- 
mac river while hauling the seine : more fully 
called fishing-shore whoop-hymn. 

whooping (hfi'ping), n. [Verbal n. of whoop^^ 

' v.] A crying out; clamor; howling. 

Nought was heard but now and then the howle 

Of some vile ourre, or whooping of the owle. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 4. 

whooping-cough (h»'ping-kd£), n. An acute 
contagious disease of childhood, from which, 
however, adults are not always exempt, char- 
acterized by recurrent attacks of a peculiar 
spasmodic cough. This consists in a series of short 
expirations, followed (after a seeming effort) by a long 
strident Inspiration, the whoop, and often accompanied 
by vomiting ; pertussis. Also silled hooping-cough. 

whooping-crane (hb'ping-kran' ), n. The large 
white crane of North America, Grus ameriema. 
noted for its loud raucous cry. See craim 
(with cut). 

whooping-SWan (hd^ping-swonO^ n. The 
hooper or elk. See swan. 

whoop-la (hdp'lh), interj. [See whoop^, v.] 
Whoop! hallo.’ Also spelled hoop-la andhoup-la. 

The glad voices, and whoop-la ’* to the hounds as the 
party galoped down the valley. 

Mrs. E. B. Custer, Boots and Saddles, p. 109. 

whoott (hdt), V. [Also sometimes whutc; var. 
spelling of hoot. Cf. wheiv.'] Same as hoot. 

The man who shews bis heart 
Is whooted for his nudities. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vlli. 386. 


whop, whap (hwop), V. ; pret. and pp. whopped, 
wlmp%)€d, ppr. whopping, whapping. [Also wop; 
proD. var. of quap^, quopl, perhaps associated 
with whip, CtwajA."] I, frawj?. To beat; strike; 
whip. [Colloq.] 

Bunch had put his boys to a famous school, where they 
might whop the French boys, and learn all the modern 
languages. Thackeray, Philip, xviii. 


n. intrans. 1. To vanish suddenly. Halli- 
weAl. [North. Eng.] —2. To plump suddenly 
down; as on the ground; flop; turn suddenly: 
as, she whopped down on the floor; the fish 
whopped over. [U. S.] 

whop, whap (hwop), n. [< ME. whapp ; < whop, 
V. Of. qaopl, guqpt andii;qpi.] A heavy blow. 
[Colloq.] 

For a whapp so he whyned and whesid, 

And gitt no laashe to the lurdan was lente. 

York Plays, p. 826. 

whopper, whapper (hwop'6r), n. [< whop, 
whap, + -cri. Cf. wapper.l 1. One who whops. 
— 2. Anything uncommonly large : applied par- 
ticularly to a monstrous lie. [Colloq.] 


This is a whopper that 's after us. 

Marryat, Frank Mildmay, xx. 


^Davies.) 


But he hardly deserves mercy, having told whoppers. 

Harper's Mag., LXXfl. 213. 


li^opping, whapping (hwop'ing), a. [Ppr. of 
whop,v. Ct.wapping.l Very large: thumping: 
as, a whopping big trout. [Colloq.] 
whore (ho^, n. [With unorig. w, as in whole, 
etc. ; < ME. hore, a harlot (not in AS.), < Icel. 
hora, adulteress, = Sw. hora = Dan. hore = 
D, hoer =: OHG. huora, huorra, MHG. huore, 
Q. hwre <Goth, hor, i,, not found, another word, 
haUeiy being used); also in masc. form, Icel. horr 
SB Goth, h^s, adulterer; cf. AS. ^hor, adultery 
Gn oomp..^drcta^ adulteress), < Icel. hdr ss Sw. 
Dan. hor ss OHG. huor, adultery; cf. MHG. 
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Aerge, f., a ^prostitute; OBulg. huriha ss Pol. 
kurwa as Lith. kurva, adulteress (perhaps < 
Teut,). Some compare Ir. caraim, love, eara, 
friend, L. earns, dear, orig. loving (see ca- 
ress), Skt. chdru, agreeable, beautiful, etc. 
The word was confused or homiletically asso- 
ciated in early ME. with ME. hore, < AS. horu 
(horw-) ss OS. horu. horo = OFries. hore ss 
OHG. horo, filth, dirt. By some modem writers 
it has been erroneously derived from hirc\ as 
if ^one hired,^ the notion really present in the 
equiv. L. m^etrix, a prostitute (see meretrix). 
The vowel in this word was orig. long, and 
the reg. mod. form would be **hoor (h6r), the 
nron. hor instead of hdr (as given by Walker 
beside hor) is prob. due to the confusion with 
the ME. hore, filth, and to the later confusion of 
the initial ho- with who-, as also in whole. The 
word, with its derivatives, is now avoided in 
polite speech ; its survival in literature, so far 
as it survives, is due to the fact that it is a 
favorite word with Shakspere (who uses it, with 
its derivatives, 99 times) and is common in 
the authorized English version of the Bible. 
The word in all its forms (whoredom, etc.) is 
generally retained in the revised version of 
the Old Testament, though the American re- 
visers recommended the substitution of harlot, 
as less gross; in the revised version of the 
New Testament harlot (with fornicator for 
whoremonger, etc.) is substituted.] A woman 
who prostitutes her body for hire ; a prostitute ; 
a harlot; a courtezan; a strumpet; hence, in 
abuse, any unchaste woman ; an adulteress or 
fornicatress. [Now only in low use.] 

Do not marry me to a whore. Sthcdc., M. fur M., v. 1. 521. 
Hee wooed her and aued her hia mistroRR to bee. 

And offered rich presenta to Mary Ambree. . . . 

“A mayden of England, air, never will bee 
The whore of a roonarcke,'* quoth Mary Ambree. 

Mary Ambree (Child’a Ballada, Vil. 118). 

Thou know'at my WronM, and with what pain I wear 

The Name of Whore hia Preachment on me plnn’d. 

J. Beawnumt, Payche, iil. 184. 

whore (hor), v.; pret. and pp. whored, ppr. 
whoring. f= G. huren = 8w. hora = Dan. hore; 
cf. D. hoereren ; from the noun.] I, intrans. 
To prostitute one^s body for hire ; in general, 
to practise lewdness. Shak., Othello, v. 1. 116. 
[Low.] 

II. trans. To corrupt by lewd intercourse. 
[Low.] 

He that hath kill’d my king and whored my mother. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 64. 
A Yeatal ravlah'd, or a Matron whor'd, 

Are laudable Diveraiona in a l4)rd. 

Congreve, tr. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

whoredom (hor'dum), n. [< ME. horedom, hor- 
dom, < Icel. hdrddmr=:Hw, hordom = OD. hocr- 
dom, whoredom; as whore + -dom.'\ Prostitu- 
tion of the body for hire; in general, the practice 
of unlawful sexual commerce, in Scripture tjie 
term ia aometlmea applied metaphorically to idolatry — 
the deaertlon of the worahip of the true Qod for the wor- 
ahip of idola. 

Tamar ... la with child by whoredom. Gen. xxxviil. 24, 

The whole Countrle overfloweth with the aynne of that 
kinde, and noe morvell, as haviiige no lawe to reatrayne 
whoredomes, adulteries, and like vncleanes of lief. 

The Company qf Mexchatds trading to Muscovy (Ellis’s Lit. 

[Letters, p. 79). 

whore-house (bdr'hous), ». [< ME. horehons 
ss OHG. MHG. huorhus, G. huren haus Sw. 
horhns = Dan. horehus; as whore + housed.'] A 
brothel; a house of ill fame. [Low.] 

whoremant (hor' man', n. [< ME. horeman, 
adulterer (cf. Sw. D<tn. hor-karl, adulterer) ; < 
hore, adultery, 4* man.2 An adulterer. 

The rne(i]stre8 of thlae horemen, . . . 

The hidde ic hangen that he bon. 

Genesis and Exodus (£. E. T. S.), I. 4072. 

whoremaster (hor'mAs^ter), «. [Early mod. 
E. hore-maister ; < wherre + master^. One who 
keeps or procures whores for others ; a pimp ; 
a procurer ; hence, one who practises lewdness. 
Shak., 1 Hon. TV., ii. 4. 516. [Low,] 

whoremasterly (hor'mAs^ter-h), a. [< whore- 
master 4* -ly^.'] Having the character of a 
whoremaster; libidinous. [Low.] 

That Oreekish whoremasterly villain. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 4. 7. 

whoremonger (bor'mung^g^r), n. One who has 
to do with whores; a fornicator. Heb. xiii. 4 
[fornicator, B. V.]. 

vmoremon^ingt (hor'mnng^ging), n. Fornica- 
tion; whoring. 

Nether haue they mynde of anything ellei than vpon 
whorenwnging and other kyndea of wikednes. 

J. HdaM, On 2 Tat 
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whore’s-birdf (hfirz'berd), n. A low term of 
abuse. 

They’d set some sturdy whore*sAiird to meet me, and 
beat out ha’f a dosen of my teeth. 

Plautus made JSnglish (1694), p. 9. (Davisa,), 

Damn you altogether for a pack of whores' -birds as yon 
are. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 9. (Daim} 

Whore'8-egg (hdrzteg), n. A sea-urebiLn. 

whoresont (hor'suD), n, and a. [Early mod. E. 
also horeson, horson; < whore 4- son.'] L n. A 
bastard: used pnerally in contempt, or in 
coarse familiarity,' and without exactness of 
meaning. [Low.] 

Well said ; a merry whoreson, ha ! 

Shak., B. and J., iv. 4. 19. 

Frog was a sly whoreson, the reverse of John. 

Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 

n, a. Bastard-like ; mean ; scurvy : used in 
contempt, or in coarse familiarity, and applied 
to persons or things. 

A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 198. 

The whoreson rich innkeeper of Doncaster, her father^ 
shewed himself a rank ostler to send her up at this tlmo 
a year, and by the carrier too. 

JOekker and Webster, Northward Ho^ il. 2. 

whorish (hor'ish), a. [< whore 4- -w/^L] Of or 
pertaining to whores.; having the character of 
a whore; lewd; unchaste. Shak., T. and C., 
iv. 1. 6.3. .[Low.] 

Your whorish love, your drunken healths, your bouts and 
shouts. Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., iv. 1. 

whorishly (hor'ish-li), adv. In a whorish or 
lewd matmer. [Low.] 

whorishneSB (hdr'ish-nes), n. The character 
of being whorish. [Low.] 

whorl (nw6rl or hw6rl), n. [< late ME. whorle, 
contr. of ^whorvel, whorwhil, whorwil; of. OD. 
worvel, a 8i>indle, whirl, etc.: see whirl, and cf. 
wharl^.] 1. In hot., a ring of organs all from 
the same node; a verticil. Every complete flower 
is externally formed of two whorls of leaves, constituting 
the floral envelop, or perianth ; and internally of two or 
more other whorls of organs, constituting tlie organs of 
fructlflcatlon. The term whorl by Itself is generally ap> 
plied to a circle of radiating leaveB— an arrangement of 
more than two loaves around a common center, upon thu 
same plane with one another. Also whirl. See outs under 
Lavandula, Paris, and rmmtea. 

2. Ill conch., one of the turns of a spiral shell; 
a volution ; a gyre. The last whorl, opposite the 
apex or nucleus, and including the 
aperture of the shell, is eomnionly 
distinguished as the bftdy- whorl. See 
strire'-i, n., 2 (with cut), and cuts un- 
der univalve, PleuroUmiaria, and 
Scalaria, Also whirl. 

See what a lovely shell, . . . 

Made ro fairlly well. 

With delicate spire and whfirl. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 1. 

3. In anat.i (a) A volution 
or turn of the spiral cochlea 
of man or any mammal. See 
cut under ear. (b) A scroll 
or turn of a turbinate bone, as the ethmotur- 
binal or maxilloturbinal. See cut under nasal. 
— 4, T'he fly of a spindle, generally made of 
wood, sometimes of liard stone, etc. Also 
thworl and pixy-wheel. 

Elaborately ornamented leaden whorls which were fas- 
tened at the lower end of their spindles to give them a 
due weight and steadiness. 

S. K. Handbook Textile Fabrics, p. 2. 

Whorl of the heart. Same as vortex qf the heart. Bee- 

vortex. 

Whorled (hwferld or hwdrld), a. Furnished with 
whorls; verticillate. in Ut., tool., and anal.\ (o> 
Having a whorl or whorls ; verticillate* : volute ; turbinate : 
as, a whorled stem of a plant, or shell of a inolliisk. (6> 
Disposed ill the form of a whorl: as, whorled leaves; 
whorled turns of a shell. 

whorler (hw6r'l6r or hw^r'K*! ), w. A local spell- 
ing of whirler, retained in some cases in the 
trades. 

whorn (hw6m), n. A Scotch form of horn. 

They hae a euro for the mulr ill, . . . whllk is ane pint 
... of yill . . . boil’d wi' sope and hartshorn draps,. 
and toomed doiin the creature’s throat wi’ ane whom. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvIU. 

whort (hwfcrt), n. [Also whurt; a dial. var. of 
wortf.] The fruit of the whortleberry, or the 
shrub itself. 

whortle (hw(^r'tl), n. [Api>ar. an abbr. of 
whortleberry.] Same as whortleberry. 

Carefully spying across the moor, from behind 4ho tuft 
of whorUes, at first he could discover nothing. 

B. D. Blaekmore, liorna Doone, xxXi. 

whortleberry (hwdr'tl-ber'-'i), n.; pi. whortle- 
berries (-iz). [Early mod. E. also wnurtleberry, 
appar. intended for ^wortleberry (not found in 
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ME. or AB.), < AS. wyrtil^ a small shrub or root 
(also in comp. hiHCop-wyrtil^ coipmonly hiscop- 
wyi% bishop’s-wort) (= LG. D. wortel = OHG. 
wurzala^ MliG. G. wurzely root) (dim. of wyrty 
root), 4 * beriCy berry : see wort^ and berry^. The 
first element, however, has long been uncer- 
tain, the wonl having variant forms, hurtlehcrry, 
hurtberryy hartberryy showing confusion or jjer- 
haps ult. identity with hartberry in its orig. 
application (AB. heortbergey berry of the buck- 
thorn). See htirtkberry, hurtberryy hurt^y hart- 
berry y huckleberrp,^ A shrub, Faccininm Myr- 
UlluSy or its fruit. It is a low bush with iinmerous 
auglea branches, and trlaucous blackish berries which are 
edible. It grows in Euro^, in Siberia, and in America 
from Colorado to Alaska. The name is extended to many 
other vaceiniuiuB bearing similar fruit. See hwMeberry. 

At my feet 

1 he whirrUe-berrieK are be<lew'd with spray 

Dash’d upwards by the furiotis wateifall. 

Ccieridije, The Picture, or 'Fhe I.ovor’8 Resolution. 

Victorian Whortleberxy, a prostrate or (Toeping shrub, 
WiUHeinia vaeHniarea, of the whortleberry family, found 
on mountain nicks in Victoria. It is exceptional in the 
order for its dehiscent anthers, 
whose (hftz), prow. Hec who and what 
whosesoever (hoz-so-ev'^^r), pnm, Tho posses- 
sive OP genitive cast' of wUottoever, John xx. 23. 
whoso (hfi'so), rel. pron. [< ME. **wh 080 y 
hwa8€y whoso (cf. ME. dat. hwamsOy whoraso); 
cf. AB. 8Wd hwa swd: see who and Whoso- 

ever ; whoever. 

Qwo go wylle of ciirtasy lore, 

In this hoke he may hit here I 

Pabeeg Book (E. £. T. 8.), p. 209. 
Their love 


Lies in their nurses, and whogo empties them 
Ry so mud) tills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 2. 180. 


Like Aspis sting that closely klls, 

Or cruelly dues wound whotn go she wils. 

SpengeTy F. Q., V. xli. 86. 

whosoever (hi5-Ho-ov'6r), nron.; ponn, whoseso- 
every obj. whomsoever. [< ME. whoso eueVy hwose 
euer; < whoso + ever.] Whoever; whatever 
person; any person whatever that. 

For hem semethe that whogo evere he meke and pacyent, 
he is holy and profitable. MandevUUy Travels, p. 170. 

With whoiMoever thou flndest thy gods, let him not live. 

Oeii. xxxi. 82. 

Whmoeoer will, lot him take the water of life freely. 

Eev. xxii. 17. 

Be counts It lawful! in the bookes of whommever to re- 
ject that which hec finds otherwise than true. 

Milton, Kefortnation In Eng., i. 

whott, whotet. whottet, a. Obsolete or dia- 
lectal forms 01 hot^. 

whUOChet, n. [Bee which^.] A hutch or coffer. 

Whununle (hwum'l), v. and n. A dialectal fonn 
of whemmle. iScotty Rob Roy, xxii. 

whunstane (hwim'stan), n. Whiiistone. 
[Bootch.] 

A vast^ uiibottom'd, houndless pit, 

Fill’d f(iii o’ lowin’ briiiistunc, 

Whu's ragin’ tlaino, an’ scorchin’ heat, - 
W ad m el t the hardest whun-gtune ! 

Bunkgy Holy Fair. 

Whurf, r. and w. An obsolete spelling of ivhir. 

Whuriyt, r. and n. An obsolete variant of hurry. 

Whurt, V. See whort. 

WhUSkey (h wus'ki ), w. A Scotch form of whisky^. 

why ^ ( b wi), adv. and couj. [ Early moil . E. whie ; 
< XiK. whyy whiy hwiy wi (also in'the phrase for 
whi)y < AS. hwiy hwyy hwiy = OS. hwi = Olt(l. 
hwiUy wiuy hiu = led. hri = Sw. Dan. hri = Goth. 
hwdy why, for what (sc. reason); iiistr. case of 
AB. hwa, Goth, hwasy etc., wJio; see whOy and cf. 
Aom’L] I, iuterrog. adv. For what cause, rea- 
eon, or piir]K)se ? wherefore? 

Turn ye, turn ye, . . . for why will ye die? 

Kzek. xxxlii. 11. 

Why so bale and wan, fond lover? 

i*rithuo, why so pale? 
tv ill, when looking weS caiyt move her, 
liookiiig ill prevail? 

Prithue, why so pale? 

. Sir John Suvkliny, Why so l*ak'? 
Why so? for what reason? wherefore? 

And why go, my lord? Shak,, W. T., ii. 1, 7. 

II. rel. couj. For which reason or cause ; on 
account of which; for what or which; also, us 
compound relative, the thing or reason for or 
on account of wliich. 

Whie 1 said so than, I will declare at large now. 

Aecham, The Scholemaster, p. 71. 
Krog. My sword is drawn. 

Ant Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

Shak., A. and (\, Iv. 14. S0. 
Lose not your life so basely, sir ; you are arm’d ; 

And many, when they see your sword out and know why. 
Must follow your adventure. Fletcher, ValenUnian, Iv* 4. 
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1 am of late 

Shut from the world ; and why ft should be thus 

Is all I wish to know. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv. 4. 
I was dispatch’d for their defence and g:aard ; 

And listen why; tor I will tell you now. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 43. 
filoarer it grew than winter sky 
That Nature still had reasons why. 

Lowdl, ^e Nomades. 
Why, like other words of the same class, is occasionally 
used as a noun. 

(Cursed were he that had none other why to believe than 
that 1 so say. 

Tyndale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860), p. 62. 

Thus *ti8 when a man will be ignorantly officious, do ser- 
vices, and not know his why. B. Joneon, Kpjooene, ii. 2. 

In your Fancy carry along with you the When and the 
Why many of these things were spoken. 

JL MUward, Bed. to Sel den’s Table-Talk. 
For Why f as, joT-hwi\. See /or.— The cause why, the 
reason why, the cause or reason on account of which 
something is or is to be done. 

TAe cauge whi his Doughtres made him dronken, and 
for to ly by him, was this : because thel sawghe no man 
ahoute hem but only here Fadre. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 101. 
The Why and wherefore, the reason, 
whyi (nwi or wi), interL 1. An emphatic or 
often expletive use of toe adverb. 

A Jew would have wept to have seen our parting ; why. 
my grandam, having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind 
at my parting. Shak., T. O. of V., il. 8. 13. 

Why, this it is that spoils all our brave bloods. 

B. Jonmm, Volpone, 11. 1. 

May. Where Is your mistress, villain? when went she 
abroad ? 

Pren. Abroad, sir? why, as soon as she was up, sir. 

Dekker and Webater, Northward Ho, i. 8. 
If her chill heart I cannot move, 

Why, 1 11 enjoy the very love. 

Cowley, The Bequest. 
Why, sure the girl's beside herself ! 

Ooldemit/t, Epil. spoken by Mn. Bulkley and Miss Catle>k 
The while he heard, the Book-man drew 
A length of make-believing face ; . . . 

Why, you shall sit in Eamsay’s place." 

Whittier, 'Pent on the Beach. 

2. Used as a call or an exclamation. 

Why, how now, Claudio ! whence comes this restraint? 

Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 128. 
Why, BO, an expression of consent or unwilling aoquies- 
coticc. 

Why, go / go all which way it will 1 

Shak., Bich. IL, ii. 2. 87. 

wliy**^ (hwi), n. A dialectal form of gueg. 
whydt, V. Bee udmf^. 

whydah, whydah-bird. See w/iidab, whidah- 
bird. 

whylet, n. and coitj. An obsolete spelling of 
while. 

whylearet, adv. A spelling of whilerc. 
wliyleiiest, n. Bee whileucHH. 

Whylest, adv. An obsolete spelling of whiles. 
whylomt, whylomet, adv. Obsolete spellings 
of whilom. 

wky-nott (hwi'not), n. [< why nott a formula 
often used in captious questions. Cf. what- 
not, n.] Any sudden or unexpected event or 
turn ; a dilemma. 

When the church 

Was taken with a Why -not? in the lurch. 

S. DuUer, On Philip Nyes Thanksgiving. 

This game . . . was like to have baen lost with a why- 
not. Sir J. llarington, in Nugas Antiq. (ed. Park), 

[II. 144. 

Now, dame Selby, I have you at a whynot, or I jievcr 
had. Uichardgan, Sir (Uiarles Orandisoil, IV. iv. 

Wll3rtt’9 disease. Tubercular meningitis; 
acute hydrocephalus, 

wi* (wi), prep, A dialectal (Scotch) abbrevia- 
tion of with^, 

Wibblet (wib'l), re. [A corrupt form of wimble,] 
A wimble. TuJUfs Glossary of Thieved Jargon 
(1798). 

wicchet, n. An old spelling of witch, 

Wich (wioh), n. Bee wivk^, 

wicket, V, A Middle English form of witch, 

(wik), n, fFormerly and dial, also week; 
< ME. wicke, uuhe, weyke, weike, < AB. weoca 
(for *wica), a wick (also in comp. candcUweoca, 
caiidle-wiek), = OD. wiecke, a wick, = MLG. 
weke, weike, LG. wike, wcke, lint for wounds, a 
wick, = OHG. wioh, MHQ. wiechc, weehe, wick, 
(t. dial. (B&y,) wicket, bunch of flax, =s 8w. veke, 
a wick, = Dan. vsege, a wick, = Norw. vik, a 
skein of thread, also a bend; prob. ult. from 
the verb represented by AS. trican (pp. trteen), 
yield, give way: see weak,]^ A number of 
threads of cotton or some spongy substance 
loosely twisted togetlier or braided, which by 
capillary action draws up the oil in lamps or 
the melted tallow or wax in candles in small 
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sacoessive portions to be burned; also, a piacd 
of woven fabrio used for the same purpose. 

The tridke and the warme fuyr wol make a layr llamMe. 

Piers Plowman (C}, xx. 205. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of toiek or snuff that will abate It. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. lia 
The wick grew long and black, and fabbaged at the end. 

Irving, Bracebridge Hall, p. 90# 

wick^ (wik), n. [Also in comp, -wick, and as- 
sibilated -wich; also wike; < ME. wike, wyke, 
wic, < AS. wic, a town, village, dwelling, street, 
camp, quarter, s=: OS. wik ss OFries. wik = D. 
wijk, quarter, parish, retreat, refuge, =s MLG. 
wikf LG. wike, wik =s OHG. wih (wihh-), a place, 
locality, MHG. wich = Goth, weiha, village, < 
L, vicus, village, street, quarter, ss Gr. olxog, 
house, =s Skt. vega, house, yard. The woid 
enters, as -wick or -wich, into many place- 
names (being confused in some with wick^ and 
wick^, wich). From the L. vicus are ult. £. 
vicine, vicinage, vicinity, etc., vill, villa, village, 
villain, etc., and -ville in place-names : from the 
Qr. ohog are ult. ectmomy, ecumenical, etc., the 
radical element in diocese, parish, and many 
scientific terms in eco-, wco-, -oscious, etc.] 1. 
A town; village: a common element in place- 
names, as in Berwick (AS. Berwic), 'Warwick 
(AS. Werewic), Greentoic/i ( AS. Grenewie, Grena- 
wic). Sandwich (AS. Sandwic), 

Cauutyrbery, that noble wyke. Bel. Antiq., II. 98. 
2. A district: occurring in composition, as in 
bailiu^ioA:,' constableu^icA:, eherifSwick, ehirewick, 
wi<i® (wik^ n. [Also in comp, assibilated 
-wich; =r MLG. wik, a bay; < low. vik, a small 
creek, inlet, bay. Cf. viking and wicking, Cf. 
also wick*^.] A creek, inlet, or bay. Scott, 
Pirate, xix. 

wick^ (wik), n. [Also wich (formerly wych); 
appar. a particular use of wick*^ or wick^,] 1. 
A salt-spring ; a brine-pit. 

The House in which the Salt is boiled is called the ti^yehf 
house, whence may be guessed what ITycA, signifies, and 
"* • s Bait-Springs, and 


why all those Towns where there are I , „ , 

Balt made, are called by the name of Wych, vis. Nampt- 
uryeh, Northuyefc, Middieiin/e^ DroMufyeh. 


May, Eng. Words (1691X p. 207. 
2. A small dairy-house. Malliwell {voider wich), 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Candle- wright. or Candle-wick, street took that name (as 
may be supposed) eyther of chaundlers, dec. — or otherwise 
wike, whicli is the place where they use to worke them. 
As scalding wike, by the Btockes- market, was called of the 
powlters scalding and dressing their poultry there ; and in 
divers countries dayrie-houses, or cottages wherein they 
make butter and cheese, are usually called wiekeg. 

London (ed. 1699), p. 171. {Nares.) 

wick® (wik), V. t, [Appar. ult. < AS. wican, bend, 
yield: see wtcfclj To strike (a stone) in an 
oblique direction: a term in curling.— To wick 
a bore. Bee 6orei. 

wick® (wik), n. [Also week; < ME. wike, wyke, 
< Icel. ink, comer {munn-vik, the comers of the 
mouth).] A corner ; especially, one of the cor- 
ners of the mouth. Balliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
The frothc femed at his mouth vnfayre hi the wykez. 

Sir Oawaym and the Oreen Knight Et T. B.), 1. 1572. 

wick’^t, «• [ME. wick, wic, earlier wicke, wikke, 
wykkv, wiche, bad, wicked ; orig. a noun, < AS. 
wicca, wizard, wicce, witch : "see witch^ and 
«’4>A*erfi.] 1. Bad; wicked; false: with refer- 

ence to persons. 

Whan i knew al here cast of here tvie wille, 

1 ne ini3t it suffer for sorwe fur reuthe. 

William o/ Paleme (E. E. T. B.), 1. 4662. 

2. Bad; wretched; vile: with reference to 
things. 

With poure mete, and feble drink, 

And [withj awitho ivikke clothes. 

//owrfoJlr(E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2468. 

Wikke uppetyt cumth ay before seknesse. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 65. 

8. Unfavorable; inauspicious; baneful. 

For thilke ground that bereth the wedes wykke 
Bereth eko tliise holsom herbes, and ful ofie, 

Nexte the foule netle, rough and thikke, 

The Ulie waxeth, swote and amothe and softe. 

Chaueer, Trollua, 1. 946. 

wick® (wik), a. [A dial. var. of whick for quick. 
Cf. wicked^.] Quick; alive. [Prov. Eng.] 
There be good chaps there [at the Infirmary] to a man 
while he 's wick, whate'er they may be about cutting him 
up at after. Mrg. OaMcMl, Mary Barton, vili. 

wicked^ (wik'ed), a. and n. [< ME. wicked, 
wikked, wikkid, wykked, wykkyd, evil, bad, < wick, 
wicke, wikke, bad, + -edP, as if pp. of a verb 
^wikken, render evil or ^toh-like: see wickf^ 
and witch^,] La. 1. Evil in principle orprae* 
tioe; deviating from the divine or the moral 
law; addicted to vice; depraved; vioious; ain- 
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fill; immoral; bad; wrong; iniquitous: a word 
of oomprebonsive signiiication, including ev- 
orythinff that is contrary to the moral law, 
and ap]^ed both to persons and to their acts : 
as, a wicked man ; a wicked deed ; wicked ways ; 
wicked lives ; a wicked heart ; wicked designs ; 
wicked works. % 

« Thei ben fulle ipykked SarradneB and oruelle. 

MandeniUe^ Travels, p. 112. 
To see this would deter a doubtful man 
From miachlevouB intents, much more the practice 
Of what is wicked. Beau, a^id FL, Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 
Are men less •ashamed of being uieked than absurd? 

Jon Bet, Essay on Samuel Foote. 
To do an Injury openly is, in his estimation, as wieked 
as to do it secretly, and far less profitable. 

MaeatUay, Maobiavelli. 

2f. Vile; baneful; pernicious; noxious. 

That wynde away the wieked ayer may hurle. 

PaUadtue, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 176. 
Faire Amorett must dwell in wicked chaines. 

^nuer, F. Q., III. lx. 24. 
As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both. Shak,, Tempest, 1. 2. 821. 

3t. Troublesome; difficult; hard; painful; un- 
favorable ; disagreeable. 

Bony is the more swete yif mowthes have fyrst tasted sa 
voures that ben wyckyd. Chaucer, Boethius, iil. meter 1. 
I'he wallis in werre wikked to assaile 
With depe dikes and derke doubull of water. 

Detir action of Troy (E, E. T. S.), 1. 1666. 
But this lande is full wicked to be wrought, 

To hardde in hete, and over softe in weete. 

Pedladiiw, Uusbondrie (E. £. T. S.), p. 49. 
I pray, what ’s good, sir, for a wicked tooth? 

Middleton {and otiwrs), The Widow, iv. 1. 

4. Mischievous; prone or disposed to mischief, 
often good-natured mischief ; roguish : as, a 
wicked urchin. [Colloq.] 

Pen looked uncommonly wieked. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, xxvii. 
The wicked one, the devil.— Wicked Bible. See muc. 
»S3ni. 1. Illegal, Immoral, etc. (see criminal), Heinoue, 
Ird'amowt, etc. (see atrocioue), unrighteous, profane, un- 
godly, godless, impious, unprincipled, vile, abandoned, 
profligate. 

siug. and pi. A wicked person ; one 
who is or those who are wicked. 

I'hen shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume. 2 Thes. ii. S. 

There lay his body vnburled all that Friday, and the 
morrow till afternoone, none daring to deliver his body to 
the sepulture ; his head there toicked took, and, navling 
thereon his hoode, they fixe it on a pole, and set it on 
iiondon Bridge. Stowe, Annals (1606), p. 468. 

wicked*^ (wik'ed), a. [< wick^ + -cf/'-i, here mere- 
ly an ad j. extension.] Ouick; active. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

Another Irish woman of diminutive stature complacent- 
ly describesd herself to a lady hiring her services as ''small 
but wicked,’' A, S. Palmer, Folk-Etyni., Int., p. xxii. 

wickedly (wik'ed-li), adv, [< ME. wikkedly, 
wickedliy wikkedliche; < wicked^ + In a 

wicked manner. 

Ho keppit hym full kantly, kobbit with hyra sore, 
Woundit nyin wickedly in hir wode angiir. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11020. 
I have sinned, and I have done wickedly. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 17. 

wickedness (wik'ed-nes), w. [< ME. wikked- 
nesse; < wicked + -ness. Cf. ME. wickenes, wike- 
nesse, wikneSy < wicke (see wick'l) + -wcm*.] 1. 

Wicked character, quality, or disposition; de- 
pravity or corruption of heart; evil disposition ; 
sinfulness : as, the wickedness of a man or of an 
action. 

And al the wikkednesse in this worlde that man raystc 
worche or thynke 

Ne is no more to the mercye of Ood than in the see a glede. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 201. 
And after thi mercies that ben fele, 

Lord, fordo my wickydnesse. 

Political Pftems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 261. 
(loodness belongs to the Gods, Piety to Mon, Revenge 
and Wickedness to the Devils. Houxll, Letters, ii. 11. 

2. Wicked conduct ; evil practices ; active im- 
morality; vice; crime; sin. 

'Tie not good that children should know any wickedness. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 184. 
There is a method in man’s widtedness; 

It grows up by degrees. Beau, and FI. 

8. A wicked thing or act; an act of iniquity. 

What wickedness is this that is done among you? 

Judges XX. 12. 

Ill never care what wickedness I do 
If this man come to good. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 99. 

4 . Figuratively, the wicked. 

Those tents thou sawest so pleasant yrere the tents 
Of wickedness. MUtan, P. L., xi. 607. 

•*Byn. Unrighteousness, villainy, rascality, knavery, atvo- 
ol^, iniquity, enormity. Bee references under wicked. 
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wickoil (wik^n), n. [Appar. connected with 
wick^f wicUkriy witch-ehUy etc.; but early forms 
have not been found.] The mountain-ash or 
rowan-tree, Pyrus Aueuparia. Also wicky. 
Wicken-tree (wlk'n-tre), n. Same as wicken. 
wicker^ (wik'6r), n. and a. [Also dial, wigger; 
< ME. *wikery wykyr; cf. Sw. dial, vikker, vekkcTy 
vekarcy the sweet bay-leaved willow, = Dan. 
dial. vdagcTy vegre, Blm.vdgCy a pliant rod, withy 
{vdgre-kurVy vegre-kurVy wicker-basket), vsegeTy 
vseggevy a willow; cf. Bav. dial, wickely bunch of 
tow on a distaff, G. wtckcly^n, roll; iilt. < AS. wi- 
cafiy etc., bend, yield: 8ee*wieA;i and weak.'] I, 
n. 1. A small pliant twig; an osier; a withe. 
Which hoops are knit as with u^iekers. 

Wood, Atheuw Oxon., I. {Richardson.) 
For want of a pannier, spit your fish by the gills on a 
small wieker ur such like. 

W. Lauson (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 197). 
Aye wavering like the willow-wicirer, 

‘Tween good and ill. Bums, On Life. 

2. Wickerwork in general; bonce, an object 
made of this material, as a basket. 

Then quick did dress 

His half milk up for cheese, and in a press 
Of Uficker press’d It. Chapman, Odyssey, lx. 351. 
Each [maiden] having a white wkker, overbrimm’d 
With April’s tender younglings. Keats, Endymion, 1. 

3. A twig or branch used as a mark; same as 
wike^. 

II, a. 1. Consisting of wicker; especially, 
made of plaited twigs or osiers ; also, covered 
with wickerwork: as, a wicker basket; a wicker 
chair. 

Robin Hood swam tc» a bush of broome, 

'riie fryer to a wigger wand. 

Hohin Hood ana the Curtail Fryer {ChWd's Ballads, V. 274). 

The lady was placed in a lai^e tcicker chair, and her 
feet wrapped up In flannel, supporteil by cushions. 

, Steele, Tatler, No. 266. 

The doll, seated in her little wicker carriage. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 40. 

2. Made of flexible strips of shaved wood, 
1 ‘atan, or the like: as, wicArer furniture ; st, wicker 
chair. 

wicker^ t ( wik'^r), v. t. f < wicker^ , w.] To cover 
or lit with wickers or osiers ; inclose in wicker- 
work. 

Ho looks like a musty bottle new wickered. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 
Tlilr Ships of light timber. If tclcrd with Oysierbetweene, 
and coverd over with Leather, seiz’d not therefore to 
tranceimrt them farr. Milton, Hist. Eng., il. 

wicker^ (wik't^r), v. [Cf. wicker^,] 1, intrans. 
To twist, from being too tightly drawn. Child's 
Ballads, Gloss. 

’J'he nurice she knot the knot, 

And O she knot it sicker ; 

The ladle did gie it a twig [twitch], 

I'lll it began to wicker. 

Laird of Wariestoun (Child’s Ballads, III. 111.). 
II. trans. To twist (a thread) overmuch. Ja- 
mason. [Scotch.] 

wickered (wik'iW), a. [< wicker'^ + -tv/*-^] 1. 
Made of wicker. — 2. Covered with wickerwork, 
wickqrwork (wik'6r-w6rk), n. Basketwork of 
any sort; anything plaited, woven, or wattled 
of flexible and tough materials, as osier, ratan, 
and shaved strips of wood, 
wicket (wik'et), w, [< ME. wicket, wiket, tvykef, 
vikef = MJ>. wicket, also winckel, < OF. ^ wiket, 
Wfsket, rtquel, guichety F. guichvl (Walloon wt- 
chet) = }*r, guisquet, a wicket ; a dim. form, prob. 
ult. from tiie verb seen in AH. wican, etc., give 
way: see wicki , weak.] 1. A small gate or door- 
way, especially a small door or gate forming 
part of a larger one. 

When the buerncs of the burgh wore broght vpon slope. 
He [Sinon] warpit vp a uncket, wan hom with-oute. 

Desf ruction of Troj/ (E. E. 1’. H.), 1. 11923. 
The clyket 

That Januarie bar of the smale upket 
By which into his gardyn ofte ho wente. 

Chaucer, Merchant's 'J'ale, 1. 874. 
They stoeked them a* but a wee wicket, 

And Laiiimikin crap In. 

Lammikin (Child’s Ballads, III. 308). 
"O, haste thee. Wilfrid ! " Redmond cried ; • 

“ Undo that wicket by thy side ! " 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 29. 

2t. A hole through which to communicate, or to 
view what passes without ; a window, lookout, 
loophole, or the like. 

They have made barrls to barre the dorys crosse weyso, 
and they have made wykets on every quarter of the hwse 
to schote owte atte, hothe with bowys and with hand 
gunnys. PasUm Letters, 1. 83. 

3. A small gate by which the chamber of a 
canal-lock is emptied ; also, a gate in the chute 
of a water-wheel, designed to regulate the 
amount of water passing to the wheel.— 4. A 
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half-high door. E.H. Knight. — 6f. A hole or 
opening. 

Wickettes two or three thou make hom oouthe, 

That yf a wicked worme oon holes mouthe 
Besiege or stoppe, an other open he. 

And from the wicked worms thus save thl bee. 

Palladius, HusbondHe (£. E. T. S.), p. 89. 

6. Ill cricket: {a) The object at which the 
bowler aims, and before which, but a little on 
one side, the batsman stands. It consists of 
three stumps, having two bails lying in grooves 
along their tops. Hee cricket^ (with diagram). 

The vndeet was formerly two straight thin battons called 
stumps, twenty-two inches high, which were fixed into the 
ground perpendicularly six inches apart, and over the top 
of both was laid a small round piece of wood called the 
bail. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 176. 

A desperate fight . . . between the drovers and the 
farmers with their whins and the boys with cricket*bats 
and wickets. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 

(6) A batsman^B tenure of his wicket, if the bat- 
ting side pass their opponents’ full score with (say) six 
players to be put out they are said to win ‘'by six unCoAr- 
colloquial aboreviation for ''with six wickets to 
go down.” (o) The ground on which the wickets 
are set : as, play was begun with an excellent 
wicket. — 7. In coal-mining. See wicket-work, 

wicket-door (wik'et-dor), n. A wicket. 

Through the low wicketAoor they glide. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 29. 

wicket-gate (wikV^t-gat), n, A small gate; a 
wicket. 

1 am going to yonder wieiket gate before me. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 1. 

wicket-keeper (wik'et-ke^p^r), w. In cricket, 
the player belonging to the flelding side who 
stands immediately behind the wicket to stop 
such balls as pass it. Bee diagram under 

cricket^. 

"I'm your man,” said he. ** Wicket-keeper, cover-point, 
slip, or long-stop— you bowl the twisters, I’ll do the fleld- 
ing for you.” Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xlii. 

wicket-work (wik'et-w6rk), n. In coal-mining, 
a variety of [lillnr and stall work sometimes 
adopted in the North Wales coal-field. The 
headings or stalls (called wickets) are sometimes as much 
as 24 yards wide, and the pillars as much as 15. Two 
roadways are generally can led up each wicket. 

Wicking (wik'ing), n. [< wick^ + The 

matonal of which wicks are made, as in long 
pieces which can bo cut at pleasure. 

Generally the traces of musk-cattle are in inass— like 
balls all melted tf>gether. ... It struck me it would 
make capital uncking for Esquimaux lumps. 

C. F. HaU, Polar Expedition (1876)^ p. 161. 

wickiup, wicky-up ( wik'i-up), n. [Amer. Ind.] 
An American Indian house or hut; especially, 
a rude hut, as of brushwood, such as is built by 
the Apaches and other low tribes: in distino- 
tioii from the tepee of skins stn'iched on stacked 
lodge-poles. Wickiups are built on the spot as 
ri'quired, and arc not moved. 

After nil hour’s riding to the south, we came upon old 
Indian incky-vps. Amer. Antiquarian, Xll. 206. 

Wickliffite, and n. Bee Wyclijite. 

wick-trimmer ( w ik' trim'-'tr), n . A pair of scis- 
sors or shears for trimming wicks; a pair of 
snuiTi'i’s. 

wicky ( wik 'i ), n. ; p}. wickics ( -iz) . [Of. wicketi.] 

1. Same as mrA-ea. — 2. Hmtw. an she€ 2 )-Umrel, 

wicky-up, n. Bfie wickiup. 

Wicllffite, and 71. Bee IVycliJifc. 

Uricopy (wik'(3-pi), n. wihop, wicup, wick- 

up; of Amor. Ind. origin.] 1. The leatherwood, 
Jhrea palustris. — 2. t)ne of the willow-herbs, 
as Kpilohium angustifolium, K. liyearc, and per- 
haps other species: distinguished as Indian or 
herb wicopy. Bee willow-herb, 

"Wid {ytid), prep. An obsohde or dialectal form 
of with^. 

Sifter hole wat4)r wiine vz a tray, 

Ef you fill it und moKs eii dob it udd clay. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xxll. 

Widbin (wid'bin), n. ( A dial, form of wood- 
bine,] 1. The woodbine, honicera Periclyme- 
num. [Scotch.] 

The rawri'trec in [and] the widdJbin 
Hnud the witches on cum in. 

Gregor, Folk lore N. E. Scotland. {Britten and Holland.) 

2. The dogwood, Pornns sanguinea. [Prov. 
Eng.]- Widbin pear-tree, the whitebeam, Pyrus Aria. 
[Prov. Eng. I 

^ddershiUSt (wid'6r-8hinz), adv. See wither- 
shivH. 

widdowf, n, and v. An obsolete spelling of 
widow^ . 

'Widdy^ widdie (widG), n. Dialectal forms of 
withy, 3. 

widdy^ (wid'i), n. A dialectal form of widow^. 
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wide (wid), a. and i». [< ME. wid, wyd^ < AS. 

wid = 08. md = OPries. wld = D. wM *= LO. 

=s OHG. MHG. volt, G. weit sr loel. mfhr s 
8w. Dan. vid^ wide; root unknown.] I, a. 1. 
Having relatively ^eat or considerable exten- 
sion from side to side ; broad : as^ wide cloth ; a 
wid^ hall : opposed to narrow. 

Wide is the gate . . . that leadeth to destruction. 

Mat vll. 13. 

Shallow brooks, and rivers vMe. Milton, L*Allegro, 1. 70. 
And wounds appear’d so wide as if the grave did gape 
To swallow both at once. Drayton, Polyolbion, i 406. 

2. Having (a certain or specified) oxtonsiou 
as measured from side to side; having (a 
specified) width or breadth: as, cloth a yard 
wide. 

'TIs not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door; 
but 'tis enough. Shak., K. and .1., Hi. 1. 100. 

The city of Canea, capital of the western province ot 
Candia, is situated at the east corner of u bay about fifteen 
miles wide. Poeocke, Description of tlie East, II. 1. 242. 

8. Of groat horizontal extent; spacious; ex- 
tensive; vast; great: as, the wide ocean. 

Comll castolles and couth and cuntres tvide. 

WUliam uf Palerm (K. E. T. 8 .), 1. 6068. 
For nothing this wide universe I call 
Save thou, niy rose ; in it thou art my all. 

Shak., Sonnets, cix. 

These perpetual exploits abroad won him vnde fame. 

Milton, Hist Eng., 11. 
Witliin the cave 

He left me, giant Polyphemo's dark cave ; 

A dungeon wide and horrible. 

Addifmn, tr. of Virgil’s iEneid, Hi. 
The wide waste produced by the outbreak fof the Refor- 
mation] is forgotten. Maeavlay, Hui'leigh. 

4. Embracing many subjects ; looking at a auos- 
• tion from many points of view; applicable to 
many eases : as, a person of wide culture. 

States have always been best governed by men who have 
taken a wide view of public aifaira, and who have rather 
a general acquaintance with many sciences than a perfect 
mastery of one. Maeavlay, Athenian (irators. 

6. Capacious; bulging; loose; voluminous. 

I haddo wonder of hla wordes and of his wyde clothes ; 
For in his hosome he bar a thyng that he blissed euere. 

Piere Plourtnan (K), xvi. 263. 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy In. 

Shak., M. N. D., il. 1 . 256. 

0. Distended; expanded; spread apart; hence, 
open. 

Against whom moke yo a %eide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue? Isa. Ivii. 4. 

Looking wistfully with vdde blue eyes. 

Tennyeon, Morte d ’Arthur. 

7. Apart or I'omote from a specified point; 
distant; hence, remote from the direct hue or 
object aimed at; too far or too much to one 
side; deviating; errant; wild: as, a tcidf arrow 
in archery ; a wide ball in cricket. 

Many of the fathers were far teide from the understand- 
ing of this place. Raleigh. 

For those of both religiens xiro]M)se to go to the place 
Ithe river Jordan] whore riirist was baptised, but happen 
t/O ditt'er in their opinions, and ore three or four miles 
%oide of each other. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. 1. 32. 
1 make the wideet conjectures concerning Egypt, and 
her shepherd kings. Lavih, Old and Now Schoolmaster. 

But all this, though not uhconiiucted with our general 
theme, is wide of our immediate purpose. 

J)e tluineey, Style, iv. 

8t. Amiss; tinfortunalo ; ill; bad; hence, of lit- 
tle avail ; useless. 

It would he ioide with the l»est of us if the eye of God 
should look backward to our former estate. 

• Bp. Hall, Contenlplation^ vlli. 1 . 

9. In phonetic9y uttered with a comj)aPatively 
relaxed or expanded condition of the walls of 
the buccal cavity: said by some phonetists of 
certain vowels, as I, Oy Uy when compared 
with dy (iy dy ^ — TO CUt a wide swatb. See simfM.— 

To give a wide bertb to. BeS beif A 2 , Wide-angle 

lent. See lem. » 83 m. Wide, Broad, spacious, large, am^e. 
IFidr and broad may be synonymous, nut is generally 

the larger and more emphatic : a wide river is not thought 
of as so far across as a hrmd river. Wide is sometimes 
more applicable to that which is to be passed thiDugh : 
as, a vnde inotith or aperture. It is another way of stating 
this fact to say that vide has more in mind than broad the 
limiting sides of the thing. Wide is also more ffencrally 
applicable to that of which the length is much greater 
than the width, but not to the exclusion of broad. Each 
may In a secondary sense l>e used of length and breadth : 
as, broad acres : a tvide domain, 
n. «. i. Widenesn; breadth ; extent. [Rare.] 

Emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss. Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

2. In crickety a ball that goea wide of the wicket, 
and counts one against the side that is bowling, 
wide (wid), adv. [< ME. wide, teyde, < AS. wide 
(ax G. weit)y widely, < wtdy wide: see widCy a,] 
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1. To ft distftnee; ^ar; widely; a long way; 

abroad; extensively. • 

Ihc habbe walke wide 
B1 the se side. 

King Horn (E. S. T. S.), p. 27. 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide. 

Bumty Briggs of Ayr. 
Let Fame from brasen lips blow wide 
Her chosen names. whiUiery My Namesake. 

2. Away or to one side of the mark, aim, pur- 
pose, OP direct line ; hence, astray. 

Nay, Cosyn, . . . there walke yon somewhat wide, for 
ther you defende your owne righte for your temporal 
aualye. Sir T. More, \^rkB (ed. 1567X II- 

She him obayd, and turnd a little toyde, 

Speneer, F. Q., I. xi. 6 . 
I understand you not; you hurt not me, 

Your anger flies so wide. 

Beau, and Ff., Captain, ii. 2. 
His arrows fell exceedingly wide ot each other. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 180. 

Sf. Round about; in the neighborhood around. 
Old MeliboB is slaine ; and him beside 
His aged wife, with many others wide. 

Speneer, V. Q., VI. xi. 18. 
Set Wide. See Mti.— To nm wide. See mn^. 

Wldet (wid), V. t. [< ME. widen; < widcy a.] To 
make wide ; spread or set far apart. 

And wide hem [quinces] bo that though the wynd hem 
shake, 

Noo droop of oon until an other take. 

Palladiue, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 04. 

wide-awake (wid'a-wak^), a. and n. I. a. On 
the alert; keen; sharp; knowing. [Colloq.] 

Our governor ’s wide awake, he is ; I’ll never say nothin’ 
agin him nor no man, but he knows what ’s o’clock, he 
does, uncommon. Dickens, Sketches, Tales, x 2. 

II. W. A soft felt hat: a name given about 
1850. 

She was one of the first who appeared in the Park in a 
low-crowned hat — a wide-awake. 

II. Kingdey, Ravonshoe, xllli. 
Some one . . . would with pleasure exchange on tl^e 
spot Irrepmachable black coat and glistening hat for a 
shabby snootlng-Jacket. and a wide awake with a cast of 
flies round It. Fortnightly /tew., N. S., XLIII. 627. 

Wide-awakeneSB (wid'a-wak^nes), n. The 
character or state of being wide-awake or 
sharp. [Colloq.] 

wide-chapped (wid'chapt), a. Having a wide 
mouth ; wide-mouthed. 

The wide-cfMpp'd rascal. Shak., Tempest, i. 1 . 60. 
Wide-gab (wid'gab), n. The angler or fishing- 
frog, Lophius pweatorim. Also wide-gap, wide- 
gape, wide-gut. See cut under angler. 
mdeiy (wid'li), adv. 1. In or to a wide degree 
or extent ; extensively ; far and wide : as, a man 
who is widely known. — 2. Very much; very; 
greatly ; extremely : as, two widely different ac- 
counts of an affair. — 3. So as to leave a wide 
space ; at a distance. [Rare.] 

We passed Sellnus, . . . 

And widely shun the Lilybwan strand. 

bryden, JEneld, ill. 927. 

wide-mouthed (wfd'moulht), a. Having a 
wide mouth. 

The little wide-mouth'd heads uiM)n the spout. 

Tennyeon, Godiva. 

Wlde-xnouthed BalmoXL the Seopelidse. 
wlden^ (wi'dn), V. t< widCy a., + -<>w2.] I, 
trans. 1. To make wide or wider; extend in 
breadth ; expand : as, to widen a street. 

1 speak nut these things to widen our differences or in- 
crease our animosities; they are too large and too great 
already. StiUingJleet, Sermons, I. viii. 

The thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the 
suns. Tennyeon, Looksley Hall. 

He widened knowledge and osofmed the praise. 

Lowell, Juries Wyman. 

2. To throw open. 

So, now the gates are ope ; . . . 

'Tis for the followers fortune uddene them, 

Not for the fliers. Shak., Cor., 1. 4. 44. 

3. In knitting, to make larger by in creasing the 
number of stitches: opposed to narrow. 

II, intrans. 1. To grow wide or wider; en- 
large; extend itself; expand; broaden. 

Arches widen, and long aisles extend. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, 1. 266. 
O'er Sigurd widens the day-light. 

William Morris, Sigurd, IL 

2. In knitting y to increase the number of 
stitches: as, to widen at the third row, 
wlden^t, udv, [M E., also widene, wydene (MHG. 
witene, witen ) ; < wide, a.] Widely ; wide. 

In habile of an hermlte vn-holy 4i werkes 
Wende I wydene in tliU world wondres to here. 

Piers Plowman (A), ProL, L 4. 

Widener (wid'n^rl n. One who or that which 
widens; specifically, a form of boring-bit or 
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drill so shaped as to form a hole of greater 
diameter than itself: same as hroaek, 12. 
wideness (wid'nes), n. [< ME. voydenmii; < 
wide, a., + -ness.] The state or character of 
being wide; breadth; width. 

This Temple is 64 Cubytes of toudenetee, and als mauye Id 
lengthe. Mandeviue, Travel^ p. 84. 

wide-spread (wid'spred), a. Diffused or spread 
to a great distance; extending far and wide; 
being general. 

To stand upon such elevated ground as to be enabled to 
take a larger view of the toide-epread and infinitely diver- 
sified constitution of men and affairs in a large society. 

Brougham, 

There was a very wide-spread desire to hear him, and 
applications for lectures flowed in from all parts of the 
kingdom. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, vit. 

wide-stretebed (wld'strecht), a. Large; ex- 
tensive. 

Wide stretched honours that pertain . . . 

Unto the crown- of France. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 82. 

wide-watered (wid'w&^terd), a. Traversed or 
bordered by wide waters. 

1 hear the far-off curfeu sound, 

Over some wide-ioater'd shore, 

Swinging low with sullen roar. 

Milton, Il Penseroso, 1. 76. 
As when a lion rushing from his den 
Amidst the plain of some wide-waUr'd fen. 

Pope, Iliad, XV. 761. 

wide-wheret (wid'hwSr), adv. [< ME. wydewher, 
wydewhere (also wydenwher)] < wide, adv., -I- 
where^.^ Far and wide; everywhere; in places 
far apart. 

Wide-where is wist 
How that ther is diversite requered 
Bytwexen thynges lykc, as I have lered. 

Chaucer, Trollus, ill. 404. 

Her dochter was stown awa frae her ; 

She sought for her wide-whare. 

Roomer Hafmand (Child’s Ballads, I. 258). 

wide- work (wld'wferk), n. In coal-mining, a 
method of working coal, now nearly obsolete, 
but formerly followed in the South Yorkshire 
coal-fields. It was one of the many varieties 
of pillar-and-stall work, 
yidgeon, wigeon (wij'on), n. [Early mod. E. 
also wigion, wygeon; prob. < ME. ^wigeon, < OF. 
vigeon, found, with the variants vingeon, gin- 
geon, as a name of the canard siffleur, whist- 
ling duck, or widgeon, formerly Anas fistu- 
larisy = It. vipione, a small crane, < L. vipioin-), 
a kind of small crane. Cf. E. pigeon, ult. < L. 
/>f»to(«-).] 1. A duck of the genus Mareva, 

belonging to the subfamily Anatinse. The Euro- 
pean widgeon is M. penelope ; the American Is a distinct 
species, M. americana; each is a common wild-fowl of 



American Widgeon {Marti a amertcana). 


its own country, of the migratory and other habits 00 m- 
mon to the Anatinae, breeding mostly in high or even 
hyperborean regions, and flocking in more temperate lat- 
itudes during the winter. They are also known as bald- 
pates. from the white on the top of the head, ivhisUer or 
whirling duck, whew, whewer, whim, from their cries, and 
by many local names. 

2. By extension, some or any wild duck, except 
the mallard : usually with a qualifying term. 

In Shropshire every species of wild duck, with the ex- 
ception of AuAS bosoas, Is called wigeon. 

C* Swainson, Brit Birds (1886X p. 166. 
(a) The gad wall, Chaulelasmus streperus: more fully called 
bray widgeon. See cut under Chaulelasmus. [Southern 
Italy.] ( 0 ) The pintail, Dajtta acuta: more fully, gray or 
kite-tailed widgeotL or sea-widgeon. See cut under Dajda. 
[IxHMl, U. S.] ( 0 ) The wood-duck, Aix sponsa: more fully, 
wood-widgeon. See cut under (Connecticut.) 

(d) The ruddy duck, Erismatwra rubida. 3ee out under 
Brismatura. [Massachusetta.] 

Sf. A fool: alluding to the supposed stupidity 
of the widgeon. Compare goose, gudgeon^. 

If you give any credit to this fuggling rascal, you are 
worse than simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the 
net by this deooy-duok, this tame cheater. * 

Fletcher (and anotherX Fair Maid of the Inn, Iv. 2. 

The apotUes of this false religion, 
like Mahomet's, were sss and widgeon. 

S, Bvttar, nuSbeeB, 1. 1 281. 
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Bne»e.Brit., 

XXIV. 561* CliOCIilt Eug.l — Amurifta^w wlil|w^^ 
AnoB or Mwnca oyiMrisotia, wEleh differs speolflctUy 
the common widgeon of Europe^ JT. pmd^ ; the green- 
headed widgeon. Also oaUedTlooally hald^aoed Mgwm, 
gffuthim tndffBon, CtUiforfda vidpeon^ baid-erown, md- 
paU, btdd^facBt doMAead, wkUeheUy, j^tacher, wfk^duek, 
and imoking-du^. Seejjut above. Black widgeon. 

-BouSaad- 
-Ourrewld- 

.. ._jo called blaek 

Bwre. Hantt. See cut under ei^fted. [SomersetiEng.]— 
Fled Widgeon, (a) Same as garganey. (b) The golden- 
eyed duck, Clangtda glauoion, (c) The male goosander, 

BM^m^anser. —Popping widgeon. See jwpi.— Red- 
headed widgeon. Same as redhead, 2.— Snnff-headed 
widgeon, the pochard or redhead. Compare vare-headed 
and iceosel-Aeuded.— White Widgeon, the white mei^ 
ganser, nun, or emew.Mergdlus albeUut. See out under 
(Devonshire, Eng.] 


widgeon-coot (wij'on-kCt), n. The ruddy duck) 
Erismatura rvhiaa. See out under ErUmatura. 


[Massachusetts.] 

^dgeon-grass (Wij'on-gr&s), n. The grass- 
wraok^ Zostera marina. Britten and Holland, 
[Local, Ireland.] 

Widmannst&ttian (wid-man-stet^i-an), a. Per- 
taining to Aloys Beck von Widmahnsttttt, of 
Vienna (1753-1849).— widmannst&ttian figures, 

the name given to certain peculiar markings seen on 
the polished surfaces of many meteoric irons (sldero- 
lites) when these have been acted on by an acid. They 
were first noticed by Wldmannstktt in on the Agram 
meteorite. The general appearance of these markings 
may be learned from the annexed figure, which is a copy 
of a photograph, of natural size, of a part of an etched 
section of the Laurens county (South Carolina) meteoric 
iron. The WidmannsUttian figures are sections of planes 
of cleavage or of orystalliiio growth, along which segrega- 
tion, or cliemlcal ehango of some sort, has taken place, 
4snd whose form and position with reference to each other 
are in accordance with the laws governing the develop- 
ment of crystalline substances belonging to the isometric 
system. Reichenbach divided these figures into what he 



Widniantutnttian I'iuurcs. 


plained, from the Skt., as * without a husband,’ 
as if Skt. vidhavd were < ei, without, + dhavOf 
husband ; but it is more prob. derived from the 
root (Skt.) vindhf lack. The L. viduus^ lacking, 
deprived of, is prob. developed from the fem. 
vidua f taken as adj,, widowed, deprived. Simi- 
larly the words for * widower’ are derived from 
those for * widow.’ Prom L. viduus are ult. E. 
void, avoid, etc.] 1. A woman who has lost 
her husband by death, in the early church, widows 
formed a separate class or order, whose duties were devo- 
tion and the care of the orphans, the sick, and prisoners. 

And whan the Queen and alle the othere noble Ladyes 
sawen that the! weren alle Wydeuwi, and that alle the 
rlalle Blood was lost, thel armed hem, and, as Creatures 
out of Wy tt, thel slowen alle the men of the (^ontrey that 
woren laft. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 164. 

We’ll throw his castell down, 

And make a widowe o’ his gaye ladye. 

Sang qf the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 28). 
Widow is also used attributively (now only colloquially): 
as, “a widow woman,” 2 Sam. xiv. 6. 

How may we content 

This uddow lady? Shdk., K. John, ii. 1. 548. 

Who has the paternal power whilst the widow queen is 
with child? Lodke, Of Oovcniment, S 123.' 

2. A European geometrid moth, (Udaria luc- 
tuata, more fully called mourning widow: an 
English collectors’ name. — 3. Iii some card- 
gamea, an additional hand dealt to the table, 

sometimes face up, somctiracB not Hempen 

widow. See hempen — Locality Of a widow. See lo- 
ealUy.— WLovonfvX Widow, mourning widow. See 
mournfulrioidow, m(mrning-widow.~--WiQ.OW bewitcBed, 
a woman living ay)art from her husband ; a grass- widow. 

What can you be able to do, that would be more grate- 
ful to thorn, than if they should see you divorced from 
your husband ; a widow, nay, to live (a vndoio bewitcht) 
worse tliuii a widow ; for widows may marry again. 

JiaUey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 186. {Daviee.) 

Ay ! and yo’ were Sylvia Hobson, and as bonny and light- 
hearted a lass as any in all t’ Riding, though now yo’re a 
poor widow bewitched, Mrs. Oaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxix. 
Widow’s chamber, the apparel and furniture of the bed- 
-chamber of the widow uf a Londoti freeman, to wliloh she 
was formerly entitled.— WldOWB’ lawn, a kind of fine 
thin muslin, made oiiginally for widows’ caps. [Eng.j— 
Widow’s man. see the quotfitions. 

As to Square, who was in his person what is called a 
Jolly fellow, or a widow'e man, In* easily rettonciled his 
choice to the eternal fitness of things. 

Fielding, Tom .loiies, iii. 6 (Daviee.) 

Widow’s men aro imaginary sailors, borne on Ihe books, 
and receiving pay and prize-money, which is appropriated 
to Ureeiiwlch Hospital. 

Marryat, Peter Simple, vil., note. (Daws,) 
Widow’s mantle. See widow’s ring, see 

nVq/1. — Widows’ silk, a silk fabric ina<le with a very 
dull surface, and considered especially fit fo/ mourning. 
—Widow’s weeds, the mourning-dress of a widow. 
Widow^ (wid'6), V. f, [< widotv'^, v/.] 1. To re- 

duce to tiic coiHlitioii of a widow; boroavo of 
a husbaud or mate; comraouly in the past par- 
ticiple. 

In this city he 

Hath widow'd and uiichilded many a one. 

Shak , Cor., v. 0. 163. 

We orphaned many chlldnjn, 

And widowed many women. 

Peacock, War-Song of Dinas Vawr. 


called a trios (more properly a fruuf)-— namely, kama- 
cite (Balkenoisen), tmnlte (Baudeisen), and plesslte (Fiill- 
eisen) — the first consisting, so far as has been as yet made 
out, of distinct plates of iron, witli a comparatively small 
percentage of nickel ; the second consisting of thinner 
plates enveloping the kamacite, and richer in nickel ; and 
the third being a sort of ground-mass filling the cavities, 
. and having less obvious indioations of structure and gener- 
ally a darker color tlian the others. It has fremiently been 
stated that some meteoric irons do not exhibit the Wid- 
mannstftttian figures, and that consequently their absence 
is not a proof of non-celestial origin ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that few, if any, siderolites do not show traces of 
some kind of structure, althougli investigators in this 
branch of science aro by no means agreed as to what kind 
of figures are properly designated by the name Wid- 
mannet ittian. A somewhat similar uncertainty prevails 
with regard to the figures developed by etching on the 
terrestrial iron of Ovifak ; so that, at the present time, it 
cannot be said that the Wldinannstkttian figures furnish 
a positive criterion by which the authenticity of a mete- 
oric iron may be established ; yet it is certain that well- 
developed figures of this kind do render it highly probable 
that the specimen in which they are seen is extraterres- 
trial. A classlfloation of meteoric irotis on the basis of 
the different forms of figures which they exhibit, in the 
present condition of this branch of science, does not seem 
to be Justifiable, although this has been attempted, 
■widow^ (wid'd), n, [Formerly also widdow; < 
ME. widewe, wydewe, widwe, widue, wodewe (pi. 
widewen, widoua), < AS. widewe, wydewe, wuduwe, 
widwe, wudwe, weoduwe = OS. widuwa, widowa, 
widwa ss OFries. widwe = D. weduwe = LG. 
wedewe = OHG. wituwa (witawa), MHG. witewe, 
witwe, G. wittwe = Goth, widuwdf widowd = W. 
gweddw ^ OPruss. widdewu = OBulg. vidova 
s Buss, vdova s L. vidua (> It. vedova = Sp. 
viuda ss Pg. vinva ss Pr. veuva ss F. veme) ss 
Pew. hiva ss Skt. vidhavd, a widow; of. Gr. 
unmarried. The word is usually ex- 


2. To endow with a widow’s right, [Rare.] 

Fur his possessions, 

Although by confiscation they are ours, 

We do Instate and uMow you withal, 

'I'ij buy you a better husband. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 420. 

3. Figuratively, to deprive of anything regarded 
as analogous to a husband; fcereave: some- 
times with oJ\ 

The widtm'd. isle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. Dryden, 

Trees of their shrlvell’d fruits 
Are widow’d. J. Philips, Cider, li. 74. 

4f. To survive as the widow of; be widow to. 

Let me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
widow them all. Shak., A. and C., 1. 2. 27. 

Wldow^ (wid'd), w. [Bhoxi tor widow-Mrd.'\ A 
whidah-bird.— Mourning widow, a whidah-bird of 
the genus Coliuspasser. Hmviduirutt. — Widow Of para- 
dise, one of the whidah-blrds. Bee Vidua C^th cut). 

WidoW'bench (wid'd-l)eiich), n. That share 
which a widow is allowed of her husband’s es- 
tate, besides her jointure. WltarUm. 

widow-bird (wid'd-b6rd), n. [An accom. form 
(simulating E. widow^) of whidah-bird."} Same 
as whidah-bird. Also widow-fnch, 
widow-burning (wid'd-bdr^ning), n. Same as 
suttee, 2. 

widow-duck ( wid 'o-duk), n. The Vieissy duck, 
Dendroeygna viduata, one of the best-known 
tree-ducks. 

widower^ (wid'o-dr), n. [< ME. widewer, wid- 
wer ss MB. weduwer ss MHG. witewaere, G. witt- 
wer, a later substitute, with suffix -er, for the 
AS. wudwoa, a widower, etc., a masc. form to 
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wuduwe, t, widow: see widow^.J 1. A man 
who has lost his wife by death. 

Wedewes snd wedeweree that here owen wU tor>sakso. 
And chast leden here lyf. Piert Plowman (C), xix. 78. 

Our widoweVs second marriage.day. 

8h^., All’s Well. Y. 8. 7a 

2. See the quotation. 

Let there bo widowers, which you call releeven, ap- 
TOinted everywhere to the churoh-servloe. 

Bp. Hall, Apologie against Brownists, § 19. {Eneyc, Diet) 

widower® (wid'o-dr), n, [< widow^, v,, + -eri.] 
One who or that which widows or bereaves. 
Hengist, begirt with that fam’d falchion call’d 
The “ widower of Women.” 

Milman, Bamor, Lord of the Bright City, xl. 

widowerhood (wid'o-dr-hM), n, [< widower^ + 
-hood,} The condition of a widower. 

Ine spoushod, other ine wodewehod. 

Ayenbite qf Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 186. 

widow-finch (wid'o-finch), n. Same as whidah- 

finch. 

widowheadt (wid '6 -bed), n. [< widow^ + 
-head.} Widowhood, 

Virginity, wedlock, and widowhead are none better than 
other, to be saved in their own nature. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., I860), p. 157. 

Upon you, who aro a’ member of the spouse of Christ, 
the church, there can fall no widowhead, nor orjfiianiige 
upon those children to whom God is father. 

Donne, Letters, Ixxvl. 

widowhood (wid'o-hM), n, [< ME. wydow- 
hood, wydetoood^tdwhode,widewehad ; Kwidow^ 
+ -hood.} 1. The state of a man whose wife 
is dead, or of a woman whose husband is dead, 
and who has not married again : generally ap- 
plied to the state or condition of being a widow. 
What have I done at homo, since my Wife died? 

No 'I'lirtle ever k^t a widowhood , 

More strict then 1 have done. 

Brttme, Queens Exchange; 1. 
Mother and daughter, you behold them both in their 
widtywhood Torcollo and Venice. 

Buskin, Stones of Venice, II. ii. | 2. 
He was much older than his wife, whom he had married 
after a protracted widowhood. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. 187. 

2t. A widow’s right; tho estate settled on a 
widow. 

For that di>wry, I’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, bo it that she survive me, 

In all my lands. Shak., T. of the 8., il. L 126. 

widow-hunter (wid'd-bnn'’'ttNr), w, • One who 
seeks or courts widows for tho sake of a joint- 
ure or fortune. Addison, 
widowly (wid'o-li), adv. [< widow^ + -(V®*] In 
a nian!i(*r befitting a widow. [Karo.] 
widow-maker (wid'6-nia'''k^'r), n. One who or 
that which makes widows by bereaving women 
of their husbands. 

0, it grieves my soul 
I'liat I must draw this metal from my side 
To l)u a widow-makerl Shak., K. John, v. 2. 17. 

widow’s-cross (wid'6z-kr6s), n. See Sedum. 
'Dridow-wail (wid'o-wal), n. 1. A dwarf hardy 
shrub, Vuvorum tricoccon, of the Simarubacew, 
found iu H}>ain and the south of France, it has 
procuinbant Htoins, lance-shaped evergreen leaves, and 
clusters of pink sweet-scented flowers. The name ex* 
tends to tho only other species of the genus, C. pulveru- 
lentum, of TenerllTe. 

2. Bame as weeping-widow. [T’rov. Eng.] 
widret, V. An obsolete form of wither^. 

'^dth (width ), n. [< wide •¥ -tlA.} 1 . Breadth ; 
wideness ; the lineal extent of a thing from side 
to side; comprehensivoness: opposed to nar- 
rowness. 

Whence from the width of many a gaping wound. 
There’s many a soul into the air must fly. 

Drayton, Battle of Agiiicourt, st. 141 
The two remain'd 
Apart by all the chamber’s width. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. In textiles, dressmaking ^ etc., same as breadth, 
»8yn. 1. See udde. 

widtnwise (width 'wiz), adv. In the direction 
of the width; as regards the width. 

The stage is widthwise divided into five parts. 

ScrOmeFe Mag., IV. 486. 

Widualf, a. An erroTieons form of vidual. Bp, 
Bale, Apology, fol. 38. 

widwef, widwehedt, 'U. Middle English forms 

of widow^, widowhood, 

wiet. wyeH, W. [ME. wie, wye, wige, also errone- 
ously whe, < AS, wiga, a warrior, < wig, war.] 
A warrior; poetically, a man. 

Misselv marked he is way, A so manly he rides 
That alle his wits were went ne wist he neuer whlder. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 208. 
In god, Fader of heuene, 

Was the Bone in hym-selue in a simile, as Eue 
Was, whanne god wolde ont of the wye y-drawe. 

Piers Plowman (CX xlx. 28a 
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The Bonne of ealnt Elaine, the seemelich Ladle^ 

That toeihM worshipen yet for hur werk hende. 

Alvmunder of Maieedoine (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1227. 

To the water Uiai went, tho weghit to gedur, 

Parii to puriicw with prise men of Armes. 

Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 8684. 

Wielt. w. See weeU, 

^eld (weld), V, U [< ME. welden (pret. wrlde^ 
waldej weltej welded^ weldidcy pp. welt), < AS. ge- 
weldan, gewyldan^ have power over; a secon- 
dary form of the strong verb, ME. walden, weal- 
dsn (pret. wield), < AS. wealdan (pret, wedld, pp. 
wealden), have power over, govern, rule, pos- 
sess, s= OS. waUian s= OFries. walda = D. wel- 
den = OHG. walUm, dispose, manage, rule, 
MHG. G. waltmi, rule, = loel. valda, wield, = 
8w. v&lla (for *^valda), occasion, cause, = Dan. 
voids, commonly for-volde, occasion, cause, = 
Goth, waldan, govern ; cf. Russ, rladteti, reign, 
rule, possess, make use of, =r Lith. waldyti, rule, 
govern, possess; prob. < L. ralere, be strong, 
have power: see valid, 1. To have power or 
sway over; rule; goveni; manage. 

Kow ooronyd 1 b the kyng this cuntre to weUL; 

Hade homage of all men, honour full grete, 

And began for to gouerne, as gome in IiIh owne. 

Destruction cf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6881. 

Adam . . . welU al Taradys, saving o tree. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 20. 
Thence to tho famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

8ho(jk the arsenal, and fulmined over Orooce. 

MUton, P. B., iv. 260. 

Where’er that Power may move . . . 

Which wields tho world with never-wearied love. 

SheUey, Adonais, xlli. 

2. To use or exert in governing; sway. 

Her new-born power waa wielded at the first by unprin- 
cipled and arobitioiis men. De Quincey. 

3. Hence, in general, to exercise ; put to prac- 
tical or active use, as a means, an instrument, 
or a weapon ; use with freedom and ease : as, to 
wield a hammer. 

Ac his Witt welt he after as wel as to-fore. 

WiUiam. if Paieme (E. E. T. 1. 142. 

In oure chapltre praye we day and nyght 
• To Orist that he tnee sendc lieele and myght 
Thy body for to weelden hastily. 

Chaucer, Summon er’s Tale, 1. 289. 

Part widd their arms, part curb the foaming steed. 

MUton, P. U, xl. 648. 

A potent wand doth Sorrow wield. 

Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 

4t. To have ; possess ; enjoy. 

And sum prince axidehim, seyingo, Good maistor, what 

’ 

Luke xviii. 18. 
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erful.] Capable of being easily managed or 
wielded. Golding, 

wieldy (wSl'di), a, [< ME. weldy, extended 
fo8:m of welde, < AS. wylde, dominant, control- 
ling, < wealdan, rule, govern: see wield, Cf. un- 
wieldy.'] If. Capable of wielding ; dexterous; 
strong; active. 

Ho fressh, so yong. so wsldy semed he, 

It was an heven upon him for to se. 

Chaucer, Troilui^ ii. 686. 
2. Capable of being wielded; manageable; 
wieldable; not unwieldy. Johnson, 

Wier, n, ^e weir, 

wierdt, wierdet, n. Obsolete sellings of weird, 
Wiery^t, «. An old spelling of wiry. Compare 
fiery for firy, 

wiefy^t, a. [< AS. wser, a pool, a fish-pond.] 
Wet; moist; marshy. 

Wiesbaden water. See water, 

wife ( wif ), n, ; pi. wises (wivz). [< ME. wif, wUf, 


.thing doynge sclial 1 icelde euorlast^g^^f? 


And alway [he] slewo the kynges dere. 

And welt them at his wyll. 

Lytell Geste (f liobyn Ilode ((''hild'a Ballads, V. 108). 

But tell me, that hast seen him, Menaphon, 

What stature widds ho, and what personage? 

Marloutf, Tamburlaine, 1., ii. 1. 

To wield a good baton, see baton. 

Wieldt. w. [< me. welde (cf. waldc, wolde, < AS. 
geweald, power) ; from the verb.] Command ; 
power; mauagemiMit. 

Duo weal bi hem of thi good that thou hast in welde. 

Uabees /iooAr(E. E. T. 8.), p. 43. 

wieldable (werdji-bl), a, [< wieJd 4* -able,] 
Capable of being wielded. 

Wieldancet (werdans), w. [< wield + -a/toc.] 
The act or power” of wielding, lij). Hall, St. 
Vaurs Combat, ii. • 

Wielder ( w6rd6r), n. [< ME. wel dere, possessor 
(=G. i^7rt/fcr=Icel. vaMari, valdr, ruler) ; < wield 
•4 -f7*5.] One who wields, employs, manages, 
or possesses. 

Like the fabled spear of old mythology, endued with 
the faculty of healing the saddest wound its most violent 
wielder ciui inflict. 

Landor, linag. Conv., Melanchthon and (^idvin. 

Brisk wielder of the l^irch and rule. 

The master of tho village ach(Kd. 

IPAfttirr, Snow-Bound. 

WieldineSB (wel'di-nes), w. Tho property of 
V)eiiig wieldy. 

Wielaingt (welMiug), «. [< ME. wecldyngv; 

verbal ii. of wield, r.j Management; control. 

Ye have hem in yuuro myght and in youre weddynye. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeiis. 

Wieldless (weld'les), a, [Early mod. E. weeld- 
Issse ; < wield -f -less.] Unmanageable; un- 
wieldy. 

That with the weight of his owne weddlesse might 
He falieth nigh to ground, and soai*8c reuovereth flight 
Spet^r, y. Q., IV. Hi. 19. 

WieldBOmet (weld' sum), a. i< wield 4* -some. 
Cf. (for the form) G. gewaltsam, violent, pow- 


wip, G. weib =s IceT. vtf (used only in poetry) 
= Sw. vif = Dan. viv, woman ; not found in 
Goth, ana not traced outside of Teut. ; root un- 
known. It cannot be connected, as commonly 
thought, with weave. Some compare Skt. vip, 
tremble, L. vihrare, vibrate, quiver, OHG. wei- 
hon, waver, be inspired, be irresolute, and sup- 
pose that the word orig. meant ‘ something in- 
spired^ (the Gormans orig. seeing in woman 
sanctum aliquid et providum), or that it orig. 
meant * trembling,^ with ref. to the timidity of 
a bride. Some connect it with Goth, waihjan, 
wind, twine, in hi-waihjan, wind about, clothe, 
envelop, because of a woman’s ‘enveloping 
clothing,’ or because she is the ‘ one who binds 
or unites herself.’ Those are all vagaries. The 
earlier Teut. word, tho one with other Indo-Eu- 
ropean cognates, is that represented by queen, 
quean. The neuter or inadequate significance 
of tho word is prob. indicated also by tho forma- 
tion in AS. of the appar. more distinctive word 
wtftnan, whence ult, E. woman,] 1. A woman : 
now only in rural or provincial use, especially in 
Scotland, and usually with an adjective, or in 
. composition with a noun, implying a woman of 
humble position : as, old wives'* tales ; a fishw^i/b. 

On tho grene he saugh sittynge a wyf; 

A fouler wight ther may no man devise. 

Chau^, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 142. 

To sink the ship she sent away 
Her witch unves every one. 

The Laidley Worm tf Spindlenton-heuyh (Child’s Ballads, 

[I. 284). 

She . . . shudder’d, as the village who cries 
'^I shudder, some one steps- across my grave.” 

Tennyeon, Guinevere. 

2, The mistress of a house; a hostess: called 
more distinctively the goodwife (correlative to 
goodman) or the housmvife. 


A preest . . . 

Which was so pteasaunt and so servisahle 
Unto the icyf, wher as he was at table, 

That she wonlde suffre him no thing for to paye. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 4. 

3. A woman who is united to a man in the law- 
ful bonds of wedlock ; a man’s spouse : tho cor- 
relative of husband. 

He sede forth bllue 
To Byiuenhild his wyue. 

King Worn (E. K T. S.), p. 21. 

The Soudan hathe 4 Wyfes, on Cristene and 8 Sarazines ; 
of tile whlclie on dwulletiie at Jerusalem, and another at 
Daiuasce, and another at Asoalon. 

MandevUle, I’ravels, p 38. 

A g<iod uife is heaven's last best gift to man, his angel 
and minister of graces innumerable, his geiil of many vir- 
tues, his casket of jewels. Jer. Taylor. 

All the world and his wife. See world.— K xlIOl wlvee* 
tongues. Sec anfd.— Deceased Wife's Bister BIU. Boo 
Dutch wife. See DutoA.— Inhibition against 
a wife. See t>tA»we«i7i.— Old wife. See oW.— Old wives* 
tale. -See talc l . — Flural wives, consorts or concubines 
of the same man under a polygamous union.— Ratlfloa- 
Uon by a wife. See ratifeathn.— Wlfe'B equity, in law, 
the general rule establislied by courts of equity that wheic^ 
a husband refM>rted to a court of equity to enforce his coro- 
iiiuu law marital right to take his wife's property, that 
court would, in general, oblige him to make a reasonable 
provision out of the fund fur the benefit of his wile and 
cliUdren. This doctrine has been extended or superseded 
by acta which secure the whole property of a wife to her- 
self. 

Wifet (wif), V, i, [< wife, n,] To take a wife; 
marry. 

Su. . . . An*t you weary of wifeimt 

Pa. I am so weary of it that. If tkM Eighth should die 
to Day I would marry the Ninth to-lforrow. 

y. Bailey^ it. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 848. 

wife-bound (wff 'bound), a. Devoted or tied 
down to a wife; wife-ridden. [Bare.] 
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A wtfs-bomd man now dost thou rear the walls \ 
Of high Curtilage? Sumy, AEneld, tv. 848: 

wife-carl (wff 'kftrl), n. A man who busies him- 
self about household affairs or woman’s Work. 
[Scotch.] 

wifehood (wif 'htid), n, [< ME. wifhod, wiif’- 
hood, < AS. wif had, < wif, wife, 4- had, condi- 
tion . j Wifely character or condition ; the state 
of being a wife. 

She taughte al the craft of fyn lovinge, 

And namely of wyfhood the llvinge. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 545. 
The stately flower of female fortitude. 

Of perfect wifehood. Tennyson, Isabel. 

Wifekinf (wif'kin), n, [ME., < wife 4- kinK] 
Womankind. Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.)^ 
1. 656. 

wifeless (wif'les), a, [< ME. wiiftesj wyflss, 
wyflses; < wife 4- dess,] Without a wife; un- 
married. 

Sixty yeer a wyllees man was he. 

Chawsr, Merchant's Tale, 1. 4. 

wifelike (wif'lik), a, [< wife 4- dike,] .Besem- 
bling or pertaining to a wire or woman. 

Wif dike government. Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 188. 

Wif dike, her hand in one of his. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

wifely (wif'li), a, [< ME. wifiy, wifii, < AS. wif- 
Uc, i wif, wife 4- -lie, E. -ly^,] Pertaining to 
or befitting a wife ; like a wife. 

Yit is it bet for me 
For to be deed in wyfly honestee 
Than be a traitour living in my shame. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2701. 
With all the tenderness of wifdy love. 

Dryden, Amphitryon, iii. 

wife-ridden (wif 'rid ^n ), a. Unduly influenced 
by a wife ; ruled or tyrannized over by a wife ; 
heupeckea. 

Listen not to those sages who advise you always to sdoro 
the counsel of a woman, and if you comply with her re- 
quests pronounce you wife-ridden. Mrs. Piozzi, 

Vriflet, n, [Origin obscure.] A kind of ax. 

xj. crosbowes whereof iij. of stele, and v w;mdas. Item, 
j. borespere. Item, vj. udfles. Poston jLetters, I. 487. 

wifnianf , n, A Middle English form of woman, 

Wi^^t, u, [< ME. wig, < AS. wieg ss Icel. mggr 
(mggja-), also vigg, a horse, steed; connected 
with AS. weqan, carry: see way^, weight,] A 
beast of buraen, as a horse or an ass. 

Ac tbeh ho [were] airo louerdes loiierd, and alre kingene 
kilnjg, natheles he sende after tlie alre unwurtheste wiy 
one to riden, and that is asse. 

Old JSng. Homilies, 2d ser., p. 89. 

Wlg2 (wig), n, [Also wigg (and erroneously 
whin) ; oariy mod. E. wyg'gc ; =s D. ung, wigge, a 
wedge, = (i. week, weeke, a sort of bread : see 
wedge^,] A sort of cake. [Obsolete or local.] 

Home to the only Lenten supper I have had of toiggs 
and ale. Pepys, Diary, II. 117. 

You may makeiri^fsof the biscuit dough, by adding . . . 
currans. Cdl. of Keceipts, p. 2. (Jamieson.} 

wig^ (wig), n, [Abbr. ot periwig: see periwig 
and per tike,] 1. An 
artificial covering 
of hair for the head, 
used generally to 
conceal baldness, 
but formerly worn 
as a fashionable 
head-dress. Wigs arc 
usually made to imitate 
the natural hair, but 
formal curled wigs are 
worn as part of their 


professional costume by 
judges and lawyers in 
Great Britain. Wigs are 
much used on the stage. 
peruke, 

I have often wanted 
him to throwoff his great 
flaxen • - • with his 
usual Gothic vivacity, 
he said I only wanted 
... to conveHit into a 
tfite for my own wearing. 

Ooldsmtth, She Stoops 
[to Conquer, ii. 

I never believe any- 
thing that a lawyer says 
when ho has a«^on his 
head and a fee in his 
hand. 

TroUqtw, Phineas Be- 
[dux, Ixi. 

2. The full-grown 
male fur-seal of 
Alaska, Callorhinua 
ursinud. See cut un- 
under fur-seal, — 8. 
The head. [Col- 
loq.] .-Allonge wig. 
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Forms of Wiipwom in Great Britain 
in the t7th and x8th centuries. 

1, Time of James 1.; a, time of Charles 
Li 3.4. 5. Restoration. Charles IL; 6,7. 
time of James II. and Anne ; 8, 9, thne 
of wniiam and Mary : so, campaign 
wig, Z6B4; zx. Ramilfe wig, xryS; >a. 
bob-wig, 1742; 13. 14, the Macaronis' 
wig, 177» ; xc. x6, wigs of X774-ai> W *7» 
x8, wlgsorx74s-9S- 
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frtf, a wto lUMd in traTding, with twisted alde-l^i 
and curled forehead. See 10 In cut on preceding page. 
•>* OauliliCiWtr Wifti rarlety of peruke in the eighteenth 
century^ close curlM, and covered with powder : so named 
from its supposed resemblance to a head of cauliflower 
when served at the table.-»Welsh wig, a worsted cap. 
SimmandM. 

wig® (wig), vt. t ; pret. and pp. wigged, ppr. wig- 
ging, [< wiffit n., the orig. sense being perhaps 
‘ to put a wig on,^ i. e. to set right without cere- 
mony, or ‘to snatch at (one^s) wig,' to ruffle or 
handle (one) without ceremony. Compare wig- 
gingf where the ref. to ear-wigging in the quot. 
18 prob. humorous, the term meaning ^wigging 
into one's private ear,' but alluding to earwig, 
an annoying insect.] To rate or sc^d severely. 
[Colloq.] 

If you wish to 'scape wigging, a dumb wife 's the dandy I 
Barham, Ingoidsby Legends, II. 886. 

V^an (wig'an), n. [Prob. from the town of 
mgan in Lancashire, Eng.] A stiff, open can- 
vas-like fabric, used for stiffening and protect- 
ing the lower inside surface of skirts, etc. . 
W&andia (wl-gan'di-J.), n. [NL. (Kunth, 
1M8), named after J. HC. Wigana (1769-1817), 
a physician in Hamburg.] A genus of gamo- 
petalouB plants, of the order JJfgdroph^lacesB 
and tribe Namete, it is characterized by a broadly 
bell-shaped corolla, commonly exserted stamens, and a 
two-valvod capsule. There are 8 or 4 closely related spe- 
cies, widdy dispersed through mountain regions of tropical 
America. They are tall, coarse, rough hairy herbs, with 
large rugose alternate leaves and conspicuous forking soor- 
‘ piold cymes. They are sometimes cultivated for ornament 
or as curiosities. W. wrens has been called Caracas big- 
leaf. 

wig-block (wig^blok), n. A block shaped like 
the top of the head, designed to support a wig 
in the process of making or when not in use. 
Wigeon, n. See widgeon. 

Wigged (wigd), a. [< wig^ + -cd2.] Having 
the head covered with a wig ; wearing a wig. 

The best-wigg’d Fr-n-e in Christendom. 

Moore, Twopenny Post-bag. 
At one end of this aisle is raised the Speaker's chair, be- 
low and in frontof which, invading the spaces of the aisle, 
are the desks of the trigged and gowned clerks. 

W. Wilson, Congressional Government, ii. 

wlggen-tree, wlggin-tree (wig'en-tre, wig'in- 
tre), n. Borne a,»wicken-tree. Britten atid Hol- 
land. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wiggerf, a. An obsolete form of wicker^, 
wiggeiy (wig'6r-i), w.; pi. wiggeries (-iz). [< 
wi^ + -ery.} 1. The work of a wig-makor; 
false hair. [Bare.] 

She was a ghastly thing to look at, as well from the 
quantity as from the nature of the triggeries which she 
wore. TroUope, Last Chronicle of Barset, xxiv. 

2. Excess of formality; red-tapisra. 

There is yet in venerable wigged dustice some wisdom 
amid such mountains of triggeries and folly. 

Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 17. {Daries.) 

wigging (wig'ing), n. A scolding. See wUfi, v. 
[uoiloq.j 

If the head of a Arm calls a clerk into the parlour and 
rebukes him, it is an eoswigging; if done before the other 
clerks, it is a trigging. HoUen's Slang Diet 

wiggin-tree, n. See wiggen-tree. 
wiggle (wig'l), V. t. and t.: pret. and pp. wig- 
gled, ppr. willing, [< ME. wigekn (= MI), 

‘ len 


wighelen = MHG. wigelen), reel, stagger; prob. 
a var. form of waggle,"] To waggle ; wabble ; 
wriggle. [Provincial or oolloq.j 

Wig^ (wig'l), n. [< wiggle, v.] A waggling 
OP wriggling motion. 

Wiggler (wig'16r), n. One who or that which 
wri^les. 

Wiguetail (wig'l-tal), n. Same as wriggler, 

wl gn art, v, i, [Prob. imitative ; cf . E. dial, we- 
hee, wihie, neigh, whinny.] To neigh; whinny. 
[Rare.] 

Sir Per. See you this tall ? 

Bind. I out it from a dead horse that can now 
Neither trigher nor wag toU. 

Beau, and Ft ('0, Faithful Friends, UL 2. 

wighief, n. [Also wehee; prob. imitative ; of. 
wigher.] The neighing of a horse ; a neigh. 

Whan the hors was laus, he glnneth gon . . . 

Forth with Wehee. , Chaucer, Keeve’s Tald, 1. 146. 

* Hange on hym the heuy brydel to holde his bed lowe, 
For he wil make toehe tweye er he be there. * 

Piers Plmoman (B), iv. 22. 

Wight^ (wit), ». r< ME. Wight, wvght, wi^t, 
wmt, < AS. wiht, wuhi, wyht, neut. and f., a crea- 
ture, animal, person, thing, = OS. wiht, thing, 
pi. demons, ss D. wicht, a child, =s OHG. wiht, 
m. and neut., thing, creature, person, MHG. 
wiht, creature, thing, G. wicht, being, creature, 
babe, aloel. vdttr, a wight, a whit, = Sw. 


vditer, vdtt as Dan. vatte, an elf, a: Goth, waihts, 
f., w^ht, neut., a thing; prob. orig. ‘something 
moving' (a moving object indistmotly seen at 
. a distance, whether man, child, animal, elf, or 
demon), < AS. wegan, etc., move, stir, carry: 
see weight, wag^. The word, by a phonetic 
change, also appears as mod. E. whit^. It also 
appears unrecognized in aught, naught, not^,] 
1. A person, whether male or female ) a human 
being : as, an unlucky wight. 

There schuUe thei fynde no Wight that will selle hem 
ony Yitaille or ouy thing. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 180. 
To you, iny nurse, and to non other wight 
Compleyne 1, for ye be my lady dere. 

Chaucer, Complaint to his Purse, 1. 1. 
She was a wight, if ever such wight were, . . . 

To suckle fouls and chronicle small beer. 

Shak., OtheUo, ii. 1. 160. 
No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to«ross the threshold stone. 

Scott, L. of L. M., L 1. 

2t. A preternatural 2 unearthly, or uncanny 
creature ; an elf, sprite, witch, or the like. 

“I croiiche thee from elves and fro trighles** 
Therwith the nyght-spel, seyde he anonrlghtea 

Chaucer, Miller’s Talc, 1. 298. 
Sf. A space of time ; a whit ; a while. 

She was lallo aslepe a litle wi{fht. 

Chaucer, Eeeve's Tale, 1. 868. 

wight® (wit), a. [< ME. wight, wyght, wicht, 
wyte, wiht, wi^t, nimble, active, strong, < Icel. 
vigr (neut. vigt), serviceable for war, in fight- 
ing condition (= 8w. vig (neut. vigi), nimble, 
active, agile), < vig (= AS. wig), war; cf. vega, 
fight, smite, Gotn, weihan, fight, strive, con- 
tend, L. vhicere, conquer: see victor, vincible. 
Cf . wie, wye, a warrior.] Having warlike prow- 
ess; valiant; courageous; strong and active; 
agile; nimble; swift. [Archaic.] 

He was a knight full kanl^ the kynges son of Lice, 

And a wight mon in wer, wild of his dedis. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6086. 
I Is f ul w^ht, God wat, as is a ra. 

Chaucer, Keeve's Talc, 1. 166. 
T.e Balafr^ roared out for fair play, adding " that he 
would venture IjiIb nephew on him were he as wight as 
Wallace.” Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxvii. 

Wight®f, n. A Middle English form of weight^. 
^ght^f, n. Bee wite^, 

wightlFf (vdt'li), adv. [< ME. wight/y, wihtlichc, 
mstliche, wi^tU; < wight^ + -/y®.] Swiftly; 
nimbly; quickly; vigorously; boldly. 

Wistliche with the child he went to his house, 
and bi-tok It to his wlf tigtly to kepe. 

William of raleme (E. E. T. 8.X 1- 66. 
Sho went vp wif/hUy by a walle syde 
To tbe toppe of a toure, tot oner the water 
Ffor to luke on hir lufle, loiigyng in hert. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. B.X 1. 862. 
Ga wighUy thou, and I sal keepe hym heere. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 182, (Harl. MS.) 
' For day that was is vdghtly past. 

Spenser, Hhep. Cal., September. 

Wightnesst (wit'nes), n. [< ME. wightnes; < 
vnght^ + -wfm] Courage; vigor; bravery. 
I'htli^h iny wightnes, T-wysse, & worth! Achilles, 

We haue . gbtyn to the grekis this ground with cure 
help. Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12198. 

Wigbty (wi'ti), a. [< wight^ + -yi.] Strong; 
active. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
wigless (wig'les), a. [< wig^ + -less.] Without 
a wig; wearing no wig. 

I'hough wigiess, with his cassock tom, he bounds 
From some facetious squire’s encouraged hounds. 

• Cohnan, Vagaries Vindicated. 

wig-maker (wig'ma^k^»r), n. One who makes 
wigs, or who keeps up an establishment for 
tlie making and soiling of wigs. 

Wigreve (wig'rev), n. [For ^wickreeve ; < ME. 
*wikr€iw, < AS. wic-gerefa, a village or town of- 
ficer who had supervision of sales, < wic, town, 
+ gerefa, reeve : see irtefc® and rceve^.] A bailiff 
or steward of a hamlet. , 

wig-tail (wig'tal), n. The tropic-bird. See 
cut under Phaethon. 

* The wig-tail, a white bird about the sice of a pigeon, 
having two long flexible, streamer-llke tail feathers. 

Amsr. Naturalist, XXII. 862. 

wig-tree (wig'tre), n. The Venetian sumac, 
or smoke-tree, IthuH Cotin us: so named from 
its puffy peruke-like inflorescence. See smoke- 
tree and sumac, 2. 

wigwag (wig' wag), V, i. [A varied redupl. of 
wag^.] To move to and fro; specifically, to 
signal by movements of flags. [Colloq. ]» 
wigwag (wig' wag), a. and n. [< wigwag, v.] 
I. a. Writhing, wriggling, or twisting. 

His midil embracing with trig wag clrcnled hooping. 

Stanihurst, Afineid, 11. 280. 


n* n. 1 . A rubbing instrument used by watch- 
makers. It is attached by a crank to a wheel of a lathe, 
which gives it a longitudinal movement of reciprocation. 
JS. U. Knight 

2. Signaling b^ the movements of flags: as, to 
practise the wigwag, [Colloq.] 

In the army uig-wag system, a flag moved to right and 
left during the day, and«a white light moved over a 
■tatiouary red one at night, are readily made to answer 
the same purpose. Sei. Amer., LIV. 16. 

wigwag (wig'wag), adv, [An elliptical use of 
w^wag,v,] To and fro; with wiggling motion : 
as, to go wigwag back and forth. [Colloq.] 
Wi^am (wig'w&m), a. [Formerly also week- 
warn; from an Algonkin word represented by 
Etchemiu weekwahm, a house, week, his house, 
neek, my house, keek, thy house, Massachusetts 
week or wek, his house, wekou-om-ut, in his or 
their house, etc. ; Cree wikiwdk, in their houses.] 
1. The tent or lodge of a North American 
Indian, generally of a conical shape and formed 
of bark or mats, or now most often of skins, 
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laid over poles (called lodge-poles) stacked on 
the ground and converging at the top, where ia 
left an opening for the escape of smoke. 

Ye Indeans . . . departed from ihoir wigwamss. . 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 428.. 

Finch, of Watertown, had his trigwam burnt and all hla 
goods. Winthrop, Hist. Now England, I. 48. 

We then marched on, . . . and, falling upon several Wig- 
wams, burnt them. 

Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. (1677X 2dser., VIII. 142. 

When they would erect a wigwam., which is the Indiani 
name for a house, they stick sapllns into the ground by one- 
enil, and bend tbe other at the top, fastening them together 
by strings uiaile of flbrous roots, the rind of trees or of the 
green wood of the white oak, whicii will rive into thongs. 

Beverley, Virginia, lii. 11 10. 

2. A largo building ; especially, a large struc- 
ture in which a nominating convention or other 
political gathering is held. [Slang, U. S.] 
■mg-weaver (wig'we^ v6r), n. A wig-maker, 
[Bare.] 

Her head . . . 

lndei>ted to some smart trig-tveaver's hand * 

Fur more than half the tresses it sustains. 

Cowper, Task, Iv. 648, 

wlke^t, n. A Middle English form of week^, 
UHcV^, wickK 

wike®t, n, [< ME, wike, office, service ; appar. 
a uBo of wike, etc., week; cf. Goth, wiko, 
course, < L. ^vix (vie-), change, regular succes- 
sion, office, service: see vice^, week.] Office; 
service. 

Ich can do wel gode trike, Ovi and Nightingale, L 608, 
wike® (wik), n. [Cf. wicker"^.] A temporary 
mark, as a twig or branchhd, ust^d to divide 
swaths to be mown in commons, etc. Also 
called wicker, [Obsolete* or x»rov. Eng.] 
Wiking (wl'king), n. [An adaptation of AS. 
wieing : viking.] A \ iking.’ [Bare.] 

From the " wIk,” or creek where their long-ship lurked, 
the WBcings, or ** creek-men,” as the adventurers were 
called, pounced upon their prey. 

J. K. Green, Cioiiq. of Eng., p. 66, 

wikket, a. A Middle English spelling of wiek*^. 
(wild), a. and v. [< ME. wildc, vt^ielde, 
also wille, will, wil, < AS. vHld, untamed, wild, 
= OS. wildi = OFries. wildc = I), wild, savage, 
proud, = OHG. wildi, MHG. wildc, G. wild, 
wild, Havag(^ (as a noun, wild beasts, game), 
=s I<iel. vilfr (for **vildr), wild, also bewilder- 
ed, astray, confused, = Sw. Dan. vild = Goth, 
wilthcis, wild, uncultivated; prob. orig. ‘self- 
willed,’ ‘ wilful,' with orig. pp. suffix -d (as in 
old, cold, etc.), from the root of will^', cf. W, 
gwyllt, wild, savage, gwyllys, the will. Hence 
wild, n., wilderness, wilder, bewilder, etc.] L 
a. i. Self-willed; wayward; wanton; impa- 
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tient of restraint or control; stirring; lively; 
boisterous; full of life and spirits; hence, frol- 
icsome; giddy; light-hearted. 

Pardon me 1( I auipect you still; you are too wild and 
airy to be constant to that affection. 

Shirlev, Witty Fair One, ii. 2. 
That the wild little thing should take wing, and fly away 
the Lord knows whither 1 Colman, Jealous Wife, iii. 
A vHld, unwor1dly*nilnded youth, given up 
To his own eager thoughts. 

WoTiUnoorth, l»relude, iv. 
Philip was a dear, good, frank, amiable, vfUd fellow, and 
they all loved him. Thackeray, I’hilip. v. 

. 2. Boisterous; tempestuous; stormy; violent; 
turbulent; furious; uncontrolled: used in both 
a physical and a moral sense. 

But that still use of grief makes wUd grief tame, 

My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys 
Till that ttiy nails were anchor’d in thine eyes. 

Slwk., Kich. III., Iv. 4. 229. 
His passions and his virtues lie confused, 

And mixt together in so wild a tumult 
Tliat the whole man is quite disfigured in him. 

Addition, ('ato, ili. 2. 

Long after nieht had overclouded the prospect I heard 
« wUd wind rushing among trees. 

' Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, v. 

8t. Bold; brave; daring; wight. 

Of the gretlst of (Irece & of grot Troy, 

That he hade coinyng with in company, & knew well the 
persons, 

• As the worthiest to wale & urildetf. in Armys. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 4028. 

4. Loose an (i disorderly in conduct; given to 
going beyond bounds in pleasurable indul- 
gence; ungoverned; more or less dissolute, 
wayward, or unrestrained in conduct; prodi- 

He kept company with the udld prince and Poiiis. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iii. 2. 74. 
Suppose he has beene wild, let me assure you 
lie B now reclaim’d, and has my good opinion. 

Brome, Hparagiu Garden, iv. 7. 

5. Keckloss; rash; ill-considered; extravagant; 
out of accord with reason or pnxdence ; hap- 
hazard ; as, a wild venture ; wild trading. 

If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive mo; 

I had It from my hither. Shak., Hen. VIIT., 1. 4. 26. 
Are not our streets daily tilled with wild, pieces of Jus- 
tice and random penalties? Addison, Tatler, No. 25B. 

The ivUdest opinions of every kind were abroad, “divers 
and strange doctrines," with every wind of which men, 
having no longer an anchor whereby to hold, were car- 
ried almut and tdssed to and fro. Southey, Uunyan, p. 16. 

Johnson, the young howler, is getting leifd, and bowls a 
ball almost wide to the utT. 

T Hughes, Tom Brown’s BchooLDays, 11. 8. 

6. Extravagant; fantastic; irregular; disor- 
dered; weird; queer. 

WUd in their attire. Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 40. 

Oft in her [Ueason’s] absence mimic fancy wakes 
To ImiiaLi* her ; but, misjoining shapes, 

WUd work produces oft. MUlon, P. L., v. 112. 

When man to man gave willing faith, and loved 
A tale tlu! better that 'twos wud and strange. 

Bryant, Stella. 

7. Entliusiastic; eager; keen; especially, very 
«ager with delight, exciteraoiit, or the like. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 

And there. 

All wUd to found an ITiiiversity 
Fpr maidens, on the spur she fled. 

Tennyson, Princess, L 
As for Dolly, he was wUd about . . . the town, and the 
cattle, and the Black Forest. 

Whyte MelviUe, White Rose. 1. xxvlii. 

8. Excited; roused; distracted; crazy; be- 
tokehiug or indicating excitement or strong 
emotion. 

Your looks are pale and wild. Shak., R. and J., v. l. 28. 

I grow wUd, 

And would not willingly believe the truth 
Of my dishonour. Fafu,jA}VW*s Melancholy, iv. 1. 
The flctioiis of Oates had driven the nation wild. 

Macaulay, Hist. Kng., vi. 

9. Wide of the mark or direct line, standard, 
or bounds. 

The catcher . . . must begin by a resolution to try for 
everything, and to consider no ball beyond bis reaoli, no 
matter how wUd. W. Camp, St Nicholas, XVII. 881. 

10. Living in a state of nature ; inhabiting the 
forest or open field; roving; wandering; not 
tame; not domesticated; ftral or ferine: as, 
a wild boar ; a wild ox ; a wild oat ; a wild bee. 
More particuliu*ly— (d.) Noting those animals which in 
their relation to man are legally styled /ermnaturm (which 
see, under /era) : opposed to tamci , 1 (ft) (1). 

There aboute ben many goude pylles and fayrs, and 
many fayre Woodes, and eke uwlde Beestea. 

MandevUU, Travels, p. 127. 
In the same fonwst are many wild Bores and wM 
fitagges. Coryat, Crudities^ 1. 86. 
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(ft) Noting beasts of the ehase, game-Urda and the like^ 
which are noticeably shy, wary, or hard to take under cer- 
tain circumstances: opposed to tamsi, 1 (ft) (2): as, the 
birds are wUd this morning. 

11. Bavage; uncivilized; ungovemed; unre- 
fined; ferocious; sanguinary: noting persons 
or practices. 

The wUdest savagery. Shak., K. John, iv. 8. 4a 

Nations yet wUd by Precept to reclaim. 

And teach ’em Arms, and Arts, in William’s Name. 

Prior, Carmen Seoulare (1700), st. 87. 

12. Growing or produced without culture ; pro- 
duced by unassisted nature, or by wild ani- 
mals; native; not cultivated : aS; parsnip; 
wild cherry; wild honey. 

With wUd wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d his grave. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 890. 

It were good to try what would be the effect. If all the 
blosaoms were pulled from a fruit-tree, or the acorns and 
chestnut buds, etc., from a wUd tree. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, ft 450. 

13. Desert; not inhabited; uncultivated. 

And that centre is full of grete foreste, and full wylde 
to them of the selue contre. Merlin (£. £. T. B.X i- 82. 

These high wUd hills and rough uneven wavs 

Draws out our miles, and makes them weariBome. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 8. 4. 

The plain was grassy, wUd, and bare. 

. Tennyson, Dying Swan. 

A Wild Shot, arandom or chance shot.— Ethiopian Wild 
boar. Same as haUu/. See cut under Phaeoehoerus.-^ 
Indian wild Ume. see Limonia.— To ride the wild 
niaret. See ride.^To run wild. <U) To grow wild or 
savage ; take to vicious courses or a loose way of living, (ft) 
To escape from domestication and revert to the feral state, 
(c) To escape from cultivation and grow in a wild state.-- 
To sow one's Wild oats, see oat.— Wild allspioe. same 
as «pfce-ftu«A.— Wild SBoanas. angalieA. Bee the nouns. 

— wild anlmalB, those animals, and especially those 
beasts, which have not been reclaimed from the feral 
state, or domesticated for the use and benefit of man : 
technical^ called .f'er/e naturee. — Wild anlse-tree. See 
antse.— Wild apxlCOt. See apricot. —WUd ash. See 
osftl.— Wild ass, any member of that section of the 
genus Bmius to which the dniuestic ass belongs, except 
this species. There are several species or varieties, not 
all of which are well determined, native of northorn 
Africa, and especially of western ana central Asia. Home 
are very large, strong, and swift animals, which have been 
distinguished from remote antiquity, and were formerly 
hunted for sp<3rt or for their flesh. Representations of 
the chase of Wild asses are found on Assyrian monuments, 
and the Hebrew words translated ‘wild ass’ In the Bible 
Indicate their swift-footedness. See dziggetai and onager 
(with cuts) and ftemwyte.— Wild balsam-apple, barley, 
basil. See the nouns.— Wild bean. Heo Apios and Stro- 
phostylcs. -^wmhee, any bee excepting the hive-bee as 
(lumiciled by man. Both social and solitary wild boos are 
of very numerons species and many genera of the two 
families Apida ami AndrenidK. See these words, and 
also s\ieli disliiudive names as hunddefpee, earpmter-bee, 
upholsterer-bee, etc., with various cuts ; also numm-bee, ami 
outs under Anthophora and Xylocojta.-^ Wild beet. Beta 
miiritiina of PMrope, the siippuseU original of the cultivated 
beet; also, 8<jmetlnies, the marsh rosemary. Statics Lima- 
m’unt. — Wild bergamot, a strongly aromatic labiate 
plant, Monarda fislulosa, common in dry ground In North 
America. Tlie coi’ulla is commonly purplish, an inch lung. 

— Wild birds, those birds which are not domesticated ; 
specltically, in Eng. law, those birds that come within the 

f rovislons of an act passed in 1880, entitled the Wild Birds 
rotectloii Act, which prohibited the taking or killing of 
any wild bird between certain dates of each year, with some 
exceptions. But the species designated in the schedule an- 
nexed to the act were but about eighty in number, thus In- 
cluding but a small fraction of the actual avifauna of Eng- 
land ; and some of the commonest song-birds it was de- 
sired to protect by this act were left unin^cifled.— Wild 
boar, buokwboat. See the nouns.— wild brier, the 
dogrose, Horn oanina; also, the sweet-brier, Rosa rubi- 
ginosa.— Wild oamomile. Same as /ever/ew, 1.— Wild 
canary, the American goldfinch, Spinus or Cnrysofm’tris 
tfistis. fiee cut under g^d/lnch. [Local, D. 8.1 — wild 01^ 
per. Same as caper-spurge (which see, under spurge). -- 
WUdoat See tctfdcot.- wild celery. ^VMimeria. 
— Wild cherry, chestnut, china-tree, cicely. See the 
nouns.— wild Cinnamon of the West Indies. Sec Ca- 
neffai.— 'Wild Clary, clove, cucumber, cumin. See 
the nouns.— Wild coffee, aae cofee and Triosteum.— 
Wild columbine. See hm\eysuiMe, 2.— Wild OOttOU. 
(a) Same as emm-grass. (ft) See /ponuea.— Wild dog, any 
feral dog, or dog in the state of nature ; also, a ferine dog, or 
one run wild after domestication ; a pariah dog ; specill- 
cally, the native wild dog of Australia, Canis lUngo. See 
Canis, Cyontt, and outs under buanaaah, dhole, and dingo. 
- Wild dove, in the Hutted States, the common Carolina 
dove, or mourning-dove, Zenaidura caralinmsis. The im- 
plied antithesis is wild pigeon, namely, the passenger-pi- 
eon. See out under dove.— Wild du<^ any duck except- 
ig the domesticated duck ; specifically, the wild original 
of the domeatic duck. Anas boscas (or bosohas, or botkasX 
Sue out under mallard. — Wild Older. See eiderz. ~ Wild 
engine, (a) A locomotive running over a rail wf^ without 
regard to schedule time, (ft) A locomotive which by some 
accident or derangement has escaped from the control of 
lU driver.— WUd llf. See 4a2.— Wild flag. See Pater- 
«o»<a.--WlWlbWl/ aeewSd./oW.-'Wlldgl^^ See 
g»npe*‘^-~-Wlld goat^ any species of the genuscapro, in 
a broad sense, which has not been domeatioated, as the 
ibex, etc. ; speclflcally, the wOd original of the domestic 
goat, C. ssgagrus (see ssgagrus, with MM). Several differ- 
ent Hebrew words rendered alike *wlld goat’ In the Bible 
in different places am believed with good reason to mean 
anr one of the ibezeMrtMtibooki. or bouquetins of Syria, 
Palestine, ArabliL and parte of Egypt— as, for ezampl& 
the beden or jaal-goat teohnioally C. Jeuda or ioeto, ana 
as inhabiting Monnt mnai niuned C. sfaaflioa Vnemp- 


rich and Shranbafg. Tlicae wHd goats differ ItttlaflNiiB 
the common ibex the Alps.— Wild gO0M,abM of the 
goose kind, orgenus Anaer In a broad seiiMi which Is trild 
or feral, in Great Britain the oommon wild gooae ie the 
graylag, Anssr Mnereus or ferus, and the term Is lugiUed 
to all the other species which visit that country. (Bee out 
under graylcM.) In North America wHd goose unquali- 
fled commonly means the Canada goose, BomMa oana- 
denaia. See ont under Bemieto.— Wlld-fOOM fliUftM. 
Bee eftomi. — WUdHlOOM pluSL See 'Wild 
gourd. See vine of Sodom, under vfne.— 'Wild liny, hldo. 
noney, hyu<m. See the ^uns.— 'Wild Iidp» common 

bryony, Bryonea diojva.— 'Wild hOTM, any im^men of the 
horse, jS'quue cdballue, now living in a state of nature. 
The wild original of the horse is unknown. All the wild 
horses of Ameiica and Australia, and probably all those 
of Asia, are the ferine (not truly feral) desoendants of the 
domestic horse, which have reverted to the wild state. 
—Wild buntBmnn, a legendary huntsman, espeoiaUy in 
Germany, who with a phantom host goes careering over 
woods, fields, and villages during the night, accompanied 
with the shouts of huntsmen ana the baying of hounds.— 
Wild bynclntll, in the United States, the eastern camass, 
Camama {SpUiayFraeeri: in England, the bluebell, SeUla 
nutonv.- Wild ludigo. See Amorpha and BopHsfo.— 
Wild Ipeoao, ipMocuanha growing wild ; also, TrioeUum 
per/ofiatam.— 'Wild Mailman, a rhamnaoeous shrub, JDfo- 
caria australie, of New Zealand and Australia, having a 
tortuous stem and opposite branches of which the oute^ 
most form sharp spines, the leaves small, in taacicles, ab- 
sent in old plants.— 'Wild Jalap. Same as mo?t-qr ffte- 
eartft.— Wild Jaamtue. See jasmine and /owra.— Wild ' 
kale, land, lettuce, lioorloe, mangoateen, etc. See 
the nouns.— ‘Wild lemon, the May-apple Podophyllum 
peltatum: so named from the form ana color of the fruit. 
—Wild lime. Bee lime'^, Limonia, and tallow-nut.— WHd 
maboganyithe white mahogany of Jamaica, Antirrhasa 
bifureata. — Wild mammee-apple, the West Indian tree 
Bheedia laterifolUt, of the Qumjerae.— WHd mandrake, 
the May-apple Pi^ophyllum pdtatum—WHd mango. 
See i9pf>3ufia«.— Wud mare, (a) The nightmare. 
well. [Prov. Eng.] (ft) A seesaw. Shak., 2 lien. IV., ii. 4.’^'' 
268.— Wild marjoram. See marjoram, and out under 
Origanum.— Wild masterwort. Same as herb-perard.— 
Wild muatard, nep. oat See the nouns.— Wild okra. 
See Malachra.—WHd Olive, onlon, oyster. See the 
nouns.— Wild orange, (a) See omnye. (ft) The West Indi- 
an ouphorbiaceuuB^e Drupetea glauca. (e) Oartnera ra- 
ginata, of Reunion, without ground reported as aflt substi- 
tute for coffee : often misnamed muaamida.— WHd peadh. 
See wUd oranj/e.— Wild pear. Pigeon, plum, pota^ etc. 
See the nouns.— Wild jpiue. (a) The Scotch pine, Pinua 
sylmstris. (ft) In the west Indies, a plant of the genus 
TUtandaia, especially T. utrieulata. — Wild plUeappla 
See pi-necmple, 8, penguin''^, and istle. — Wild pink. See 
Wild prune, see Pappva.~Wild pnnlane, 
rice, sarsaparilla, oici Sde the nouns.— Wild rye. see 
rye and Terrell grass.— WHd Sheep, the wild original of 
the domestic sheep, or any feral species of the genus Ovis 
in a broad sense. (See Ovis and «ft«<^i.) Various species 
inhabit mountains and high plateaus of Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and North An)erica, as the aoudad, the argali, the 
bighorn, the burrhel, the mouflou, etc. See the distinctive 
names, Including cuts under aoudad, argali, bighorn, and 
thian-shan. - Wild SUkWorm. any silkworm other than 
the ordinary domesticated Sericaria mori. See sUkworm, 
—Wild snowbalL Same an redroot, 1 Wild Spaniard. 
Same as spear-grass, 8.— Wild spinach, squill. Straw- 
berry, Buccory, swan. See the nouna— Wild BWeo^ 
pea. see r<y)ftr«*ia.— Wild sweet-william. SeePWo®. 
- wild tamarind, tea, tobacco. See the nouns.— wild 
tuberose. See Spiranthea. —Wild tuUp. turkey, vanil- 
la, vine, woad, etc. See the nouns.— Wild woodbine, 
the Virginia creeper. The yellow jasmine, Celaetnium aem- 
permrens, has been called Carolina wUd woodbine.— WHd 
wormwood, see Parthenium.—WHd yam. Bee yam. 
»8yn. 1 and 6. Rude, impetuous, irregular, unrestrained, 
harebrained, frantic, frenzied, crazed, fanciful, visionary, 
strange, grotesque. 

II, w. 1. k desert ; an uninhabited and un- 
cultivated tract or region ; a waste. 

The vasty wUda 

Of wide Arabia. Shak., M. of .V., ii. 7. 41. 

One Destiny our Life shall guide ; 

Nor WUd nor Deep our common Way divide. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

We can now tread the regions of fancy without interrup- 
tion, and expatiate in fairy wUda. Ooldamith, Criticisms. 

He would linger long 

In lonesome vales, making the toUd his home. 

SheUey, Alastor. 

2. ]gl. Wild animals ; game. 

In mWels andln mores, in myrea and in wateres, 
Dompynges dyueden [dived] ; “deere Qod,’’ ich sayde, 

Wher hodden these wUde suche witt and at what scole ? ** 
Piera Plowman (C), xiv. 109. 

AtWildt, crazy; distracted. 

Trust hym never the more for the bylle that I sent yow 
by hym, but 'aa a man at wylde, for every thyng that he 
told me is not trewe. Peuton Lettera, IIL 179. 

Wild^f. n. An obsolete variant of Weald, per- 
haps due to confusion with wUd^. 

A franklin in the wUd of Kent. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., ii 1. 00. 

wild*brain (wUd'bran), n. A giddy, volatile, 
heedless person ; a harebrain. 

I must let fly my civil fortunes, turn iggd ftnHn, lay my 
wits upo’ th* tenters, you rascals. 

MiddUtm, Mad World, i 1. 

wildcat (wild'kat), n. and a. I. ti. 1. A cat of 
the orimnal feral stock from which have de- 
scended some varieties of the domestic eat ; the 
European Felis eatus, living in a state of nature, 
not artificially modified in any way. Hence — 
2. One of various species of either of the genera 



wildcat 

Telis and Lynx; es^oially, in North America, 
the bay lynx rt^ua) and Canada lynx (X. ca- 
nadensis)^ and sometimes the cougar (/’. eon- 
4 iolor), ^e and cuts under cougar and lynx, 
H. a. Wild; reckless; haphazard: applied 
especially to unsound business enterprises : as, 
wildcat banking (see below) ; wildcat currency 
(currency issued by a wildcat bank) ; a wildcat 
scheme (a reckless, unstable venture); wildcat 
stock (stock of some wildcat or unsound com- 
pany or organization). [CoUoq., U. S.] 

The Ant night of our iourney wae spent at Ashford, in 
€onnectioat. where we arrived late in the evening; and 
here the bother of wild-cat currency, as it was afterward 
called, was forced upon our attention. 

Jociah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 196. 
The present system, though an immense improvement 
in every respect on the heterogeneous old breed of State 
and wud-cat banks that wrought ruin in 1836 and 1867, is 
nevertheless of the same dangerous character. 

N. A, JUv., cxn. 199. 
Wildcat bankixig, a name given, especially in the west- 
ern United States, to the operations of organiaations or in- 
dividuals who, under the loose State banking-laws which 
prevailed before the passage of the l^ational Bank Act of 
1863, issued large amounts of bank-notes though possess- 
ing little or no capital. 

The wUd-cat banking which devastated the Ohio States 
between 1887 and 1860, and miseducated the people of those 
States until they thought irredeemable government issues 
an unhoped-for blessing, never could have existed if Story s 
opinion had been law. 

W. G. Sumner, Andrew Jackson, p. 863. 
Wildcat engine. See engine. 
wildebeest (wirde-bast), w. [D., = E. wild 
The gnu. [South Africa.] 
mlder (wil'd^r), V, t. [A freq. form, < wild, 
prob. suggested by wUdcrneaa, and an to form 
by wander. Hence bewilder.^ To cause to lose 
the way or track ; puzzle with mazes or diffi- 
culties; bewilder. 

So that it wUderd and lost it selfe in those many by- 
waies. Purchae, IMlgrimage, p. 864. 

We are a widow’s three poor sons, 

Lang wilder'd on the sea. 

Sonnet Uapnuind (Child’s Ballads, I. 254). 
When red morn 

Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home, 
WUdtred and wan and panting, she returned. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

wilderedly (wird6rd-li), adv. [< wildered, pp., 
+ J In a wildored manner ; bewilderealy ; 
wildly; incoherently. 

It is but in thy passion and thy heat 
Thou speuk’st so wilderedly. 

Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, 11. 2. 

Wildering (wil'd6r-ing), n. Same as wilding. 
wilderment (wil'dfer-ment), n. [< wilder + 
-merit CL bewilderment) Bewilderment; con- 
fusion. [Poetical.] 

This wUderment of wreck and death. 

Moore, Lalla Bookh, The Fire Worshippers. 
So in wilderment of gazing I looked up, and I looked down. 

Mrs. Browning, Lost Bower, st. 57. 

Wildernf, n. [ME., eXmwildeme; prob. < AS. 
^wildirn, < wilder, a reduced form of wildedr, 
wild dedr, a wild beast : see wild^ and dc€i\ Of. 
irildernesa.) A wilderness. 

Alse wuremes hreden on wildeme. 

Rdiquisr Antiquw, I. 130. 

wilderness (wil'd^r-uos), n. [< ME. wUder- 
neane, wyldernya (= MD. wilderrmse); < wilder n 
(or the orig. AS. wilder) + -we8«.] 1. A tract 

of land inhabited only by wild beasts ; a desert, 
whether forest or plain. 

And after that Men comen out of Surrey e, and entren 
In to Wyldertuam, and there the Weye is snndy. 

Manaeville, Travels, p. 84. 
Ich went© forth wyde where wslkynge niyn one, 

In a wylde wyldernesse by a wode-ayde. 

Piers Vlovrman (C), zi. 61. 
0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade ! 

Cotpper, Task, 11. 1, 

2. A wild; a waste of any kind. 

Environ’d with a wUdemess of sea. 

Shak., Tit. And., ill. 1. 94. 
The watery wUdemem yields no supply. 

Waller, Instruction to a Painter. 

3. A part of a garden set apart for plants to 
grow in with unchecked luxuriance. Imp. JHct 
— 4. A confused or bewildering mass, heap, or 
collection. 

Borne is but nysUdemess of tigers. 

Shak., Tit. And., ill. 1. 54. 

The land thou hast left a wUdemess of wretches. 

Fleteher, Bonduca, v. 1. 
Flowering odours cassia, nard, and balm ; 

A wUdemess of sweets. Muton, P. L., v. 294. 

5f. Wildness. 

Such a warped slip of wddemeu 
Ke'er issued from his blood. 

Shak., M. for M., iU. 1. 142. 
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These paths and bowers doubt not but our Joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease. 

Muton, P. L., is. 246. 

■SjSJL L WUdamess, Dssert, See dsssril. 

Wilde's incision, in otology, a free incision 
down to the bone over the mastoid process, 
made in certain cases of disease of the ear. 
Wild-^fire (wild 'fir), n. [Early mod. E. wyUle 
fyer, wylde fyre; < ME. wilde fir, wylde fyyr, 
wylde fyr, wUdefivr, wylde fur; < wild^ + fire.^ 

1. A composition of innammable materials 
readily catching fire and hard to be extin- 
guished; Greek fire: often used figuratively. 

Faith his sheild must be 
To quench the balles of wUde-fyer presentlie. 

nmes' Whme (E. £. T. 8.X p. 145. 
Balls of wildfire may be safely touch’d, 

Not violently sunder'd and thrown up. 

P'ord, Lover’s Melancholy, Iv. 2. 
I was at that time rich in fame — for my book ran like 
wildfire. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, yrr. 

2. Sheet-lightning; a kind of lightning unac- 
companied by thunder. 

What is called “summer lightning” or **vnldfire" is 
sometimes a rather puzzling phenomenon. 

P. G. Tati, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 380. 

Sf. The blue flames of alcohol burnt in some 
dishes when brought on table, as with plum- 
pudding. 

Swiche manere bake-metes and dissh -motes bronnyugo 
of wilde fir, and peynted and castelled with papir. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

4. In coal-mining, the name formerly some- 
times given by miners to fire-damp.— 6. Ery- 
sipelas; also, lichen circumscriptus, an erup- 
tive disease, consisting of clusters or patclies 
of papulae. 

A wylde fyr upon thair bodyes falle. 

Chaucer, Beeve s Tale, 1. 262. 

6. A disease of sheep, attended with inflam- 
mation of the skin.—Wild-ilre rash, a skin eruption, 
usually of infants only, consisting of papules arranged in 
circumscribed patches appearing in successioii on differ- 
ent parts of the iHMiy : strophulus volatlcus. 
wilo-flying (wild'flinng), a. Flighty. 

If any thing redeem the emperor 
From his uildfiying courses, this is sho. 

Beau, and Ft, Valentinian, i. 2. 

wild-fowl (wild 'foul), w. [< ME. wylde fowlc, 
wyyldefowle, < AS. wild-fugel, wild fowl: see 
wiidl and fowl'^.'} The birds of the duck tribe 
collectively considered; the Anatidse; water- 
fowl: sometimes extended to other birds ordi- 
narily pursued as game. 

wildgrave (wild'grav), n. [= G. wildgraf; < 
wild, game, + graf, count: see wild^ and graved*.'] 
The title of various German counts or nobles 
whose office originally was connected with the 
forests or with nun ting. 

The Wildgrave winds his hugle-horn, 

To horse, to horse I halloo, halloo ! 

Scott, Wild Huntsman. 

wilding (wil'ding), n. and a. [< wild^ + 

I. n. A plant that is wild or tliat grows with- 
out cultivation ; specifically, a wild crab-apple 
tree ; also, tlu' fruit of such a plant. 

And unldings or the seasons frulte 
He did in scrip bestow. 

Warrwr, Albion’s ICngland, iv. 29. 
A choice dish of vfildings here, to scald 
And mingle with your cream. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, il. 2. 

Matthew 1b in his grave, yet now 
Me thinkH I sec him stand 
Ab at tliut niumont, with a bough 
Of wilding in bin hand. 

Wfyrdsworth, Two April MorningB (1799). 
A leaflesB wilding shivering by the wall. 

Lowell, iTiider the Willows. 

n. a. Wild; not cultivated or domesticated. 
[Poetical.] 

O wUding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave. 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 1. 
WhoRe field of life, by angels sown, 

ITie wUding vines o’erran. 

Whittier, William Forster. 

wildish (wdlVlish), a. [< wikl^ 4* -#>A l . ] Some- 
what wild. 

He is a little wildith, they say. 

Ri^rdson, Pamela, 1. xxxii. 
'Twould he a urildish destiny 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange l^ind and far from homo, 

Were In this place the guests of Chance. 

Wordsworth, Stepping Westward. 

wildly (wild'li), adv. In a wild state or man- 
ner, in auv sense. 

Wildlyt (wild'li), a. [< wiW^ + Wild. 

Lest red-wed Ferrets, wUdly Foxes should 
Them unciermine, If ramplrd but with mould. 

8. Clarke, Four Plantations In America (1670), p. 82. 
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wildness ^Id'nes), n. [< ME. wyldenesae, wild- 
nesse (cf. G. wildnm, desert, wildeimess); < wiW- 
+ 1. The state or character of being 

wild, in any sense. 

The porelle of youth for to pace 
Withouto ony doth or distresse, 

It is BO full© of wyldenewe. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4894. 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

Shak., Lucrece, L 980. 
Take hoed, sir; be not madder than you would make him: 
Though he be rash and sudden (which Is all his wildness). 
Take heed you wrong him not Fletcher, IMlgrim, v. 5. 

2f. A wild place or country; a wilderness. 
Thlse tyraunts put hem gladly not in pres, 

No tuilanesse iie no busshes for to winne. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 84. 

Wild's case. See cnae^. 
wild- williams (wild-wil'yamz), n. An old 
name of the ragged-robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 
Wild-Windt (wiTd'wind), n. A hurricane. 

In the year of our Lord 1639, In November, here hap- 
pened an nirecano or wUd-wind. Ftdler, W orthles, 1. 495. 

wild-wood (wild'wud), n. and a. I, n. The 
wild, unfrequented woods ; a forest. 

The orchard, the meadow, the dera tangled wUd-toood. 

S. Woodworth, Hie Old Oaken Bucket. 

H. a. Belonging to wild, uncultivated, or un- 
frequented woods. [Poetical.] 

Aye the wild-wood echoes rang— 

Oh, dearly do I love thee, Annie I 

Bums, By Allan Stream. 

wile^ (wil), n. [< ME. wile, wyle, < AS. wil, wile 
(also in comp, fiygc-wil, ‘ a flying wile,’ an ar- 
row); cf. Icel. vM, vml, an artifice, wile, craft, 
device, fraud, trick (> OF. guile, > E. guile: see 
guile^).'] A trick or stratagem ; anything prac- 
tised for insnaring or deception ; a sly, insidi- 
ous artifice. 

Bot hit is no ferly, thag a foie madde, 

And thurg wjfies of wymmen be wonen to sorge. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2416. 
I^ut on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. £ph. vi. 11. 

OuipB, and crunks, and wanton wiles, 

No(l8, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Huch as hang on Hebe's cheek. 

Milton, L' Allegro, 1. 27. 

*8yil. Maiuxuver, Stratagem, etc. See artifice. 
wile^ (wil), V. t\ pret. and pp. wile’d, ppr. wil- 
ing. [< wile^, n.) If. To deceive ; beguile ; im- 
pose on. 

So perfect tn that art was Paridell 
That he Malbeccoes halfen eve did uryle; 

His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 

Spenser, V. Q., HI. x. 6. 

2, To lure ; entice ; inveigle ; coax ; cajole. 

Say, whence is yond warlow with his wand, 

That thus wold uyle oure folk away? 

Tttwnelejf Mysteries, p. 60. 
She wUed him into ae chamber, 

Slu' uUed him into twa. 

Sir Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter ((’hild’s Ballads, III. 882), 
lint court na anither, tho’ jokin’ ye bo, 

For fear that nhe wile your fancy frae mo. 

Burns, Oli Whistle and I’ll Como to you. 

3. To shorten or cause to pass easily or pleas- 
antly, tiH by some diverting wile : in this sense 
probably confused with while. 

Heated in two black horsehair porter’s chalrB, one on 
eacli side of the fireplace, the superannuated Mr. and Mrs. 
Small weed wile away tho rosy hours. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxl. 

wile‘*^t, w. A Middle English form of whilc^. 
wile*H, n. Same as wiUl^, Weald (?). 

The earth is the Ixirds, and all the corners thereof ; he 
created the mountaines of Wales as well as tho wUesot 
Kent. Howell, Forreine Tiuvcll (ed. Arbor), p. 29. 

wilful, willful (wiPfiil), a. [< ME. wilful, wil- 
full, wylfulle, willfulle ; < wiJl^, u., 4- -fut) If. 
Willing; ready; eager; ke< ri. 

With his forefull folke to Phoens hee rides, 

And Is udlDdl in werk !»> wirehen hem care. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. K, T. S.), 1. 412. 
As thai past on the payment the penull beheld, 
Hadeti wonder of the weghes, A:, wujulde desyre 
To know of there comyng and the cause wete, 

That were so rlally aralt a rowte gay. 

Destruction (f Trofy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 868. 
When walls are so wilful to hear without warning. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 211. 

2. Due to one’s own will ; spontaneouH ; vol- 

untary ; deliberate ; intentional : as, wilful mur- 
der; waste. 

Alle the sones of Israel halewiden wUfvX thlngis [brought 
a willing offering, A. V.) to the Lord. Wyelif, Ex. xxxv. 29. 
The hye God on whom that we blleeve 
In vjuful poverte chees to lyve his lyf. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 828. 

3. Obstinate and unreasonable; not to be 
moved from one’s notions, inclinations, pur- 
poses, or tho like, by counsel, advice, com- 
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mands, or instructions ; obstinate ; stubborn ; 
refractory f wayward; inflexible: as, a wilful 
man ; a wilful horse. 

Like a wiiffd youth, 

That which 1 owe is lost. 

Shak., M. of V., I. 1. 146. 

A uoUfu' man never wanted woe. 

BatOe qf PeiMand HUls (Child’s Ballads, VII. 242). 

Wilful flre-ralsing. Sam e as arsnni . [Scotch. ] » gyn. 3. 
Untoward, Cmitran/, otc. (see wayward), self-willed, mul- 
ish, intractable, headstrong, unruly, heady. 

Wilfulheadt (wirful-hed), w. [ME. wilful/wd; 
< wilful + dimd.^ Wilfulness ; perverse obsti- 
nacy. 

And nat be Ivk tiraunts of Lumbardye, 

That usen wuftUhed and tlrannye. 

Chaucer, Good Women (ist version), 1. 366, 

Wilfullingt, n, [< wilful -f A wilful act. 

[Rare.] 

Great King, no more bay with thy wHfuUinye 
Uis wrath’s dread Torrent. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Hartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

wilfully, willfully (wil'ful-i), adv. [< ME. 
wilfully, wilfulli, wylfully, wilfulliche; < wilful 4- 
If. Of free* will or choice ; willingly; 
voluntarily; gladly; readily. 

Fede ye the flok of God that is among you, and purvey 
ye, not as constreyned, hut un{ftdU. Wyel^, 1 J*et. v. 2. 

Be nousto abasshed to bydde and to be nedy ; 
Sytli he that wrongte al the worlde was wdfuUieh nedy. 

IHern Plounnan (B;, xx. 48. 
Trowe ye that whvles 1 mi^ preche. 

And wlnne gold and silver for I teche, 

That I wol ly vc In povert ui^fvlly. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 166. 
They wilfuUy thomselves exile from light. 

Shak., M. H. D., ill. 2. 886. 

2. By design; with set purpose; intentionally; 
especially, in a wilful manner; as followin|< 
one^s own will; solflshly; perversely; obsti- 
nately; stubbornly. 

For ho that winkoth whan he sholde see, 

Al wHfuUy, God lat him never thee. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 612. 

Tlie mother, . . . being dotermlnately, lest I should say 
of a great lady wUJully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 
tried all ways. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

Surely of such desporat persons as will willfuily followc 
the course of thuyr owne follye there is iioe compassion 
to ho had. Spencer, State of Ireland. 

If we sin wdfviJXy after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the trutli, tiiere reinaiueth no more sacrifice for 
sins. Heh. x. 26. 

Keligion is a matter of our freest choice ; and if men 
will oustinatoly and wilfully set themselves against it, 
there is no remedy. TiUotean. 

8. In law, wilfully is sometimes interpreted to 
mean — (n) by an atst or an omission done of 
purpose, with intent to bring about a certain 
result; or (b) with implication of evil intent 
or Itjgal malice, or with absence of reasonable 
ground for believing the act in question to be 
lawful. 

wilfiilness, willfalness (wirfui-nes), n. r< ME. 
wilfulucHHe; < wilful + -wm.] 1. The cnarac- 

ter of being wilful ; determination to have one^s 
own way; self-will; obstinacy; stubbornness; 
perverseness. 

Falshede Is soo ful of enrsidnesse 
that her worship shallo tieuero Imue enterprise 
where it Reigneth and hathe the unifulnetue. 

Political Pocim, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p, 71. 

Men of business, absorbed in tbelr object, which calls 
out daring, energy, resolution, and force, acquire often a 
wQftdneu of temper. J. h\ Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 2»2. 

2. Intention; the character of being done by 
design. 

The deliberateness and wdfulntm, or as we prefer to call 
it the iiitontlun, which constitutes the crinio of murder. 

Modey and WhUely. 

Wilily (w5'li-li), adv. [< wily + -?/-*.] In a wily 
manner; by stratagem ; insidiously; craftily. 

They did work wUUy. „ Josh. ix. 4. 

wiliness (wi'li-nes), n. The state or character 
of being wily; cunning; guile. 

Wilk (wilk), n. A dialectal form of whelk. 

WilU (wil), V. l^res. 1 will, 2 wilt, 3 will, pi. will; 
imperf. 1 would, 2 wouldesi or wouldat, 3 would, 
bl. would (obs. pp, would, wold). WilH has no 
Imperative atul no infinitive. [<ME.iDi/few (pres, 
ind. Ist and :Ul pers. wide, wile, wulle, wule, 
woUe, wole, wol, woll (also contr. ulh); 2d pers. 
wilt, Will t, wol t ; pl.witleth, wulleth,wolleth ; pret. 
Ist and 3d pers. wolde (> E. tvould), wulde, walde, 
wald (> Be. wad), 2d pers. woldest, woldes, pi. 
wolden, wolde, wulde, walde, pp. wold; < AS. iri7- 
Utn, wyllan (pres. ind. 1st and 3d pers. wile, wyle, 
wille, wylle, 2d pers. wilt, pi, wiUath, wyllath, 
pret. Ist and 3d pers. wolde, 2d pers. woldest, pi. 
woldon, ppr. willende) s= OS. willian, weUian =s 
OFries. willa, wella =s D. willen ss mLG. LG. 


willen s OHG. wellan, woUan, MHG. weUent 
wollen, G. wollen ss Icel. viffa as Sw. vi^a as Ban. 
ville as Goth, wiljan (pret. wilda) as OBulg. voUH, 
will, velieti, command, =s Russ, velieti, command, 
etc., sr Lith. woHH, will, sa L. velle (pres. ind. 
volo), wish. Prob, not connected, as usually 
asserted, with Gr. M^abat, will, wish, or with 
Skt. var, choose, select, prefer. From the same 
source are ult. E. will‘d, wale’^, wiln, well^, weal^, 
wiUd , wilful, etc. From the L. verb are ult. E. 
volition, voluntary, volunteer, volunty, voluptuary, 
etc . , nolens volen^ etc.] A. As an independent 
verb. I, trans. To wish; desire; want; be will- 
ing to have (a certain thing done) : now chiefly 
used in the subjunctive (optative) preterit form 
would governing a clause : as, I toould that the 
day were at hand. When in the first person the 
siinject is frequently omitted : as, would that ye 
had listened to us! 


Wol Bche git myaone hire wedde & to wife haue? 

william qf Paleme (£. £. T. 8.), 1. 4208. 
"'The toure vp the toft,*' <iuod she, ''treutheisthere-inne, 
And wolde that ge wrougte as his worde techeth.” 

Pier$ Plowman (BX i. 18. 

I wd him noffht thogh thou were deed tomorwe. 

Chamvr, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 807. 

And when thel were come to Merlyti, he thanked hem 
of that the! hadde seide, and that wdde Iwm so moche 
gode. ilerlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 34. 

Here I toould not M ore to flit from his litoral plain sense. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More (Parker Soc.), p. 262. 

She moved him to ask of her father a field ; and she light- 
ed from off her ass ; and Caleb said unto her : What wilt 
thou? Judges!. 14. 

Is this thy vengeance, holy Venus, thine. 

Because 1 would not one of thine own doves, 

Not ev'n a rose, were offer'd to thee? 

Tennyeon, Lucretius. 
Would in optative expressions is often followed by a 
dative, with or without to, noting the person or power by 
whom the wish may be fulfilled: hence the phrases would 
(to) Ood, would (to) heaven, etc. 

Wotdd Ood I had died fur thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son ! 2 Ham. xviii. 88. 


I am not mad : I would to heaven I were ! 

For then 'tie like I should forgot myself. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 48. 


U- intrans. To have a wish or desire; be 
willing. 

In a simile, as Eue 

Was, whanne god tovlde out of the wye y drawe. 

l*iore Plowman (C), xlx. 280. 


The foray brydel with the bit of gold 
Governeth ho, right ns himself hath wold. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1200. 


All that falsen the kinges money or clippoii It, also all 
that falsen or vse false measures, . . . wetyiigly other 
than the lawe of the lord wdl, etc. 

J. Myrc, Instructions for Parish lTleBt8(E. E. T. S.), 1. 714. 


They cryed to us to due no more : all should be as we 
toould. quoted in Capt. John Smith'e Works, 1. 191. 

B. As an auxiliary, followed by an infinitive 
without to. 1. To wish, want, like, or agree 
(to do, etc.); to be (am, is, are, was, etc.) will- 
ing (to do, etc.): noting desire, preference, 
consent, or, negatively, refusal. 

But nouer man that place tie stede went 
That sogerne ufold tber for thytig any. 

Born. €f Partenay (E. £. T. S.X 1. 5804. 

Quod Conscience, **thoa flemed us from thee; 

Thou woldiet not cure loore leere.** 

Hymne to Viryin, etc, (K, E. T. 8.), p. 76. 

That day that a man would have another’s landes or his 
guodes, that day he would have his life also if he could. 
Darrell Papere, 1583 (U. HiUl, Society in Elizabethan Age, 

lApp. a.). 

And ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. 

John y. 40. 


Oh, sir, the multitude, that seldom know any thing but 
their own opinions, speak that they would have. 

Beau, and FI., Phllaster, i. 1. 

Wm you permit the orphan ~ nephew to whom you 
have been a father — to offer you a trifle [a ring]? 

Scott, Antiquary, xxx. 

2. To be (am, is, are, etc.) determined (to do, 
etc.): said when one insists on or persists in 
being or doing something; hence, must, as a 
matter of will or pertinacity; do (emphatic 
auxiliary) from choice, wilfulness, determina- 
tion, or persistence. 

Alas, the general might have pardon’d follies ! 
Soldiers talk sometimes. 

Fletcher, Valentlnian, iv. 1. 

Fate’s such a shrewish thing, 

She uriU be mlstrls. Chapman, lUad, vi. 498. 

Some, not contented to haue them [Saxons] a people of 
German race, wd needs bring them from elsewhere. 
V^eretegan, Rett of Decayed Intemppenoe (ed. 1628), p. 25. 

There stand, if thou wUt stand. Milton, P. B.., iv. 651. 

If you will fling vourself under the wheels. Juggernaut 
will go over yon, depend upon It. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, iii 
Cholera, scurvy, and fever the wound that weedd not be 
heal’d. Tennyeen, l>efenee of Ludknow. 


8. To make (it) a habit or praetiee (to do^ 
etc.); be (am, is, are, etc.) aoeustomed (to do, 
eto.>; do usually: noting frequent or custom- 
ary action. 

Joves halt it greet hnmblesse 
And vertu eek, that thou wolt make 
A nyght ful ofte thyn heed to ake. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 681. 

Whan he had souped at home in his house, he wolde call 
before hym all his seruaontes. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemoor, iii 29. 

I remember the hot summer Sunday aftcomoons, when 
the pavement would be red-hot and the dust, and bits of 
straw, and scraps of paper, would blow fitfully about with 
every little puff of air. 

E. u. Yatee, Recollections and Experiences, I. vii. 
4. To be (am, is, are, etc.) sure (to do, etc.); 
do undoubtedly, inevitably, or of necessity; 
ought or have (to do, etc.); must: used in in- 
controvertible or general statements, and often, 
especially in provincial use, forming a verb- 
phrase signifying no more than the simple verb : 
as, Fm tMnking this will be (that is, this is) your 
daughter. 

I am aferd there wyUe be snmthyng amys. 

Coventry MySberiee <c^. Halliwell), p. 896. 

Sixe oomoun cubites, that wil be n^e foot long. 

Treviea, tr. of Higdon's Polyohronicon (ed. Babington),. 

[II. 285. 

That will be unjust to man, will be sacrilegious to God. 

Milton, Eikotioklastes, xi. 

He was a considerate man, the deacon ; ... ye 'll no 
hae forgotten him, Robin ? Scott, Rob Roy, xxiii. 

A little difference, my dear. . . . There wiU be such in 
the best-regulated families. Thackeray, Philip, xxvi. 

" Are you seeing any angels, Rob ? ” . . . " I'm not sure ; 
... it Is not easy to tell what tmll be an angel, and what 
will not. There x so much all blue up there.” 

Qeo. MacDonodd, What’s Mine's Mine, xix. 

6. To be (am, is, are, etc.) ready or about (to- 
do, etc.): said of one on the point of doing 
something not necessarily accomplished. 

As the queene hem saugh, she wlste well she was be- 
traiod, and wolde crye as she that was sore aff rated, and 
thei seide that yef she spake eny worde she sholde a- non 
be Blaine. Merlin(^. E. T. S.), iii. 468. 

6. In future and conditional constructions, to be 
(am, is, are, etc.) (to do, etc.): in general noting 
in the drst person a promise or aetermination, 
and in the second and third mere assertion of 
a future occurrence without reference to the 
will of tho subject, other verb-phrases being 
compounded with the auxiliary shall. For a 
more detailed discrimination between will and 
shall, see shall^, B., 2. 

And al the bettre siile ge speden, 

If ge ufittn gee with ti eweithe leden. 

Gerweie and Exodus (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 2804. 

Yef we wiUeth don his seniise ... we solleu habbetho 
mede wel griat liie heiieno. 

Old Eng. Miee. (ed. MorrlsX p. 88. 
At a knight than tool I first beginne. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 42. 

Wife. 0, we shall have murder 1 you kill ray heart. 

May. No, I wUl shed no blood. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 8. 

Without tbclr learning, how wtit thou with them, 

Gr they with thee, hold conversation meet? 

MUton, P. R., iv. 281. 

Thou umdd'st have thought, so furious was their fire, 

No force could tame them, and no toil could tire. 

Pope, Iliad, xv. 844. 

It was all to be done in the most delicate manner, and 
all would assist. Thackeray would lecture, so ufould W. H. 
Russell ; Dickens umdd give a reading. 

E. H. Yates, Recollections and Experiences, I. vli. 
In such constructions will is sometimes found where pre- 
cision would require shall. See shaUi, B., final note. 

I would have thought her spirit had been invincible 
against all assaults of affection. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 8. 119. 

If wo contrast the present with so late a period as thirt]f 
years ago, we will perceive that there has been nothing 
short of a national awakening. 

If. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 40. 
[Would is often used for will in order to avoid a dogmatic 
style or to soften Munt or harsh assertions, questions, etc. 

A pretty idle t(w ; would yon take money for it? 

Dekker ana Webster, Nortnward Ho, L 1. 

Ifotild yon say the Lord's Prayer for me, old fellow? 

J. H. Ewing, Six to Sixteen, iL 
In all Its senses the auxiliary witt may be used with ao: 
ellipsis of the following infinitive. 

Bot I wyl to the chapel, for channee that may falle. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. £. T. B.\ 1. 2182. 

And Pandare wep as he to water wdde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 116. 

Pan. 1 heartily beaeeoh yon what must 1 do? 

Trond. Even what thou wQt. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais^ UL 86. 

First, then— A woman wdl, or won’t— depend on *t; 

If she will do't, she will; and there *s an end on % 

A. Hm, Zain, lipiL) 

WmCroil,llfl,eto.X]llU( 7 DU,lM,eee.). Seendli. 
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-^(1111 (wil), n. [< MB, wiUe^ wyUe, < AS. wWa a 
OS. wiUeo^ wiUiOf willo s OFrieB. ioiUa rr 
wUlei D. wil s OHG. wiltoy MHO. G, wille s 
loel. fHlissSw, vilja = Dan, vilUe ss Goth. wtJjUf 
will; from the verb: see will\ i;.] 1. Wish; de- 
sire; pleasure; inclination; choice. 


Han, y am more redy alway 
To forseue thee thl mys gouernaunce 
than thou art mercy for to pray, 

For my wiUe were thee to enhaunce. 

Potitieal Poerm, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 201. 

I thanke God, 1 had no toUle to don it, for no thing that 
he behighten me. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 35. 

1 wol axe if it hir vriUe be 
To be my wyf, and reule hir after roe. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 270. 

They who were hottest in his Cause, the most of them 
were men oftner drunk then by thir good will sober. 

MUton, Fikonoklastes, xix. 

2. That which is wished for or desired ; ex- 
press wish ; purpose ; determination. 

When Castor hade clanly consayuit his 
He onswared hym honestly with orryng a litill. 

Deetniction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1918. 


Thy tpUl be done. 


Mat. vi. 10. 


There is no greater Hindrance to Men for accomplishing 
their WiU than their own Wilfulness. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 72. 

That eternal immutable law in which will and reason 
are the same. Burke, Kev. in France. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The wedding-guest stood still. 

And listens like a three-years' child: 

The Mariner hath his u^ul. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, i. 

Here was the will, and plenty of it ; now for the way. 

L. M. Aleott, Hospital Sketches, p. 4 . 

3. Wish; request; command. 

Tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there 
any little wW, or commission I could execute for you ? 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 

4. Expressed wish with regard to the disposal 
of one’s property, or the liKe, after death ; the 
document containing such expression of one’s 
wishes; especially, in law, tiie legal declara- 
tion of a person’s intentions, to take effect af- 
ter his death. The essential distinction between a 
will and any other instrument or provision contingent 
upon death is that a will has no eifect whatever until 
death, and may he freely revoked meanwhile ; but a deed 
which may create or convey an estate in the event of 
death must take eifect as binding the gi'antor in his 
lifo-timo. In English law the word will was originally 
used only of a disposition of real property to take eifect 
at death, the word testament being then used, as in the 
Uoman and civil law, of a disposition of personal property ; 
hence the phrase, now redundant, last will and testament. 
In modern ustige the term vnll does not necessarily imply 
an actual disposition of property ; for an instrument, exe- 
cuted with the formalities required by law. In which the 
testator merely appoints a guardian for his <!hild, or mere- 
ly nominates an executor, leaving the assets to be dis- 
tributed by the executor among those who would take by 
law, is a will. In respect of form, that which distinguishes 
a written will from other instruments consists in the cere- 
monies which the law requires for a valid execution, for 
the sake of guarding against mistake, fraud, and undue 
influence. Nuncupative wills, however, are not subject 
to these rules. These formalities are generally four: 
(1) The testator must subscribe at the end or foot of the 
writing. (2) He must do so in the presence of witnesses. 
In some jurisdictions three are required. In some Juris- 
dictions it is enough that he acknowledge to the wit- 
nesses that the subscription ho has previously made is hia 
Oi) He must at the same time publish the will — that is, 
uoclare to the witnesses that it is his will. (4) They must 
thereafter in his presence and at his request, and in the 

f tresence of one another, subscribe their names as witnesses, 
n some jurisdictions a seal is necessary with the testator’s 
signature. One whose testimony as a subscribing witness 
becomes necessary to prove it can take no gift by the will. 

After Christ had made his ivill at this supper, and given 
strength to his urill by his death, and proved his will by 
his resurrection, and left the church possessed of his es- 
tate by his ascension, ... he poured out his legacy of 
knowledge. Bonne, Sermons, xxvlli. 

Her last will 

Shall never be digress’d from. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 8. 

O lead me gently up yon hill, . . . 

And I’ll there sit down, and make my toitt. 

The Crud Brother (Child’s Ballads, II. 255). 

6. Discretion; free or arbitrary disposal ; suf- 
ferance; mercy. 

ge ar welcum to welde as yow lykex. 

That here is, al is yowre awen, to naue at yowre wyile & 
welde. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.X h 
He had noe flrme estate in his tenement, but was onely 
a tenaunt at wQl or litUe more, and soe at will may leave 
it. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

But by constreynt and force of the sayde foule chaunge- 
able wether we stroke all oure sayles and lay dryuynge in 
the large see at Codes wyU vnto the nexte mornynge. 

Sir R. Gu^orde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 

Deliver me not over unto the xoBl of mine enemies. 

Ps, xxvfi. 12. 


. The Prince was so devout and humble that ho submitted 
his Body to be chastised at the WUl of Dunstan Abbot of 
Qlastenbury. Baker, Chronlolea, p. 11. 
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6. The faculty of conscious, and especially of 
deliberate, action. The will should not be confused 
fM it Is, however, by different writers) with self-control, 
desire, choice, or attention, although the first and last of 
these are special modes of volition. Nor is “willing” a 
table to move autumatically across a room an act of will; 
for experiment shows that effort of this kind, however 
strenuous, falls to cause even the wlller’s own hand or foot 
to move. Normally, the consciousness of action is merged 
in sensations coming from the member moved ; but in 
cases of annsthesia the agent is still aware of being in ac- 
tion, and even more or less of what he is doing. This con- 
sciousness always involves a sense of opposition, whether 
in the form of a struggle or of a triumph, or in the nega- 
tive aspect of a sense of freedom. (Hee freedom of the 
wQl, below.) We ore always aware of some roslstanoe, bo 
it only the inertia of our limbs. Willing thus essential- 
ly Involves perceptive sensation, the rejlexio of Thomas 
Aquinas. (See reflection, 7.) When the real object with 
which we are in relation is studied with reference to the 
predicates attributed to it by the senses, the result is ex- 
perience ; but when the predicates we are inwardly in- 
clined to attach to it are studied out, the operation is de- 
liberation, terminating in choice, and commonly followed 
by acts of will This cognitive process is the necessary 
condition of self-control. By a strong will ” is sometimes, 
and perhaps most correctly, meant great self-control ; but 
more usually a power of bearing down the wills of others 
by tiring them out and by a domination like hypnotism 
is intended. 

Appetite is the Will's solicitor, and the Will Is Appe- 
tite's controller ; what we covet according to the one by 
tlie other we often reject. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, I. vill. § 3. 

Every man is conscious of a power to determine in things 
which he conceives tij depend upon his determination. To 
this power we give the name of wUl. 

Beid, Intellectual Powers, ii. 1. 

7. The act of willing; the act of detemiiiiing 
a choice or forming a purpose ; volition. 

Even actual sins, committed without wUl, 

Are neither sins nor shame — much more compoll’d. 

Fletcher {and another), Queen of Corinth, ill. 2. 

It is necessary to form a distinct notion of whai is meant 
by the word Volition in order to understand the import of 
the word Will, for this last word properly expresses that 
power of the mind of which volition is tlie act. . . . The 
word will, however, is not always used in this Its proper 
acceptation, but is frequently substituted for volition, lui 
when I say that my hand moves in obe<llonce to my will. 

D. Stewart, V^orks (ed. Hamilton), VI. 845. 

Antecedent will 8ee antecedent.— hx Will, (at) At 
command; in thorough mastery. 

He that can find two words of concord cannot find fouro 
or flue or sixe, vnlesse he Imiie his owiie language at will. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, i>. 78. 

(h) At pleasure ; at discretion. To hold an estatt' at the 
tnill of another is t<i enjoy the possession at his pleasure, 
and he liable to be ousted at any time by the lessor or pro- 
prietor. Hee estate at will, under estate. 

.^e schul wite of ^oure sone 
That 3 e long liaue for-lore leue me for sothe, 

& him wiutie a-sen at wUle. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2965. 

We know more from nature then we can at ivill commu- 
nicate. Emerson, Nature, Iv. 

And if we think of various sensations in parts of our 
bodies we can produce them at tviU, and esn induce at our 
pleasure other bodily alterutlons through emotional ex- 
citement. F. H, Bradley, Mind, XIII. 27. 

Conjoint wiU, joint will, mutual wills, legal phrases 
often used without much discrimination. Especially - (a) 
A testamentary act by two persons jointly uniting In the 
same instrument, as their will, to take effect after the death 
of both (6) A similar instrument to take effect as to each 
on Ills or her death. These two classes are more projiurly 
termed joint or conjoint, (c) Wills made in connection by 
two persons pursuant to a compact, binding each to tlie 
other to make the dispositions of property thus declared, 
(d) Wills made tti bequeath the effects of the one first 
dying to the survivor. These two classes, and particular- 
ly the last, are more appropriately termed mutual. The 
legal effect of such wills is often a matter of doubt — Fac- 
tum Of a will, factum. Freedom of the will, a 
mental attribute the existence of which is dispiitcMl. The 
phrase is taken in different senses by different thinkers, 
(a) The power of doing right on all occasions. (5) That 
freedom of which we have an immediate consciousness in 
action. This is, however, only the consciousness of being 
able to overcome some unspecified resistance to some un- 
specified extent, which implies and is implied in the fact 
of resistance, and is in fact but an aspect of the sense of 
action and reaction, (c) The power of acting from nn in- 
ward spontaneity, not altogether dominated by motives 
This is what most of the metaphysical advocates of the 
freedom of the will specifically contend for. Jt is a limita- 
tion of the action of causality, even in the material world. 
Home would restrict the spontanoous power of the mind to 
making particles swerve without variation of Uielrvisviva ; 
but this is untenable, since the law of action and reaction, 
which would thus be vitiated, is far more securely proved 
than that of the conservation of energy, the evidence for 
which is Imperfect, while the objections to it are weighty. 
It is contended on the one hand that such simntancity is 
an indispensable condition of moral action ; and on the 
other that, if it exists, it has no direct reference to moral- 
ity except this that, so far as a being is spontaneous in this 
sense, he is free from the moral law as well as from that of 
causation, and that there is neither sense nor justice in 
holding him responsible for mere sporadic effects of pure 
non-cause. Responsibility, itisargued, ought to Imply that 
a man’s conduct can be regulated by principles as efficient 
causes, and is not free from the influence of causation. - 
Free wHl, liberty ; freedom ; llber^as to choice in faith 
or condu^ ; also, the fa£ulty of will as being free, or not 
absolutely subject to causation. 
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Certainly there be that delight iti giddiness, and count 
it a bondage to fix a belief — affecting^yss will in thinking, 
as well as In acting. Bacon, Truth (ed. 1887). 

We thus, in thought, never escape determination and 
necessity. It will be observed that I do not consider this 
inability to the notion any disp^f of the fact otfree-wUl, 
Sir W. Hamilton, Works, p. 611. 
Good Will, (u) Favor; kindness. (5) Hincority ; right in- 
tention. 

Some indeed preach Clurist even of envy and strife ; and 
some also of good imU. Phil. i. 16. 

HlSWiUest, of his own will ; voluntarily. 

A thyng that no man wol, his wUlec, helde. 

Chaucer, l*rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 272 (Harl. MS.), 
ni will, enmity ; unfriendliness. It expresses less than 
malice. Compare aood-will and InoffldOUB Will. 

See inoffleious. — Joint Will, mutual wIUb. See oor^joint 
mH.— cMllolOUB wHl See o^ctotur.— Register Of WUlB. 
See register^.— "SLomuXL Will, a form of ancient Roman 
will which in later times was allowed in the Eastern Em- 
pire, and generally known as the Boman wiU, combining 
something of the form of the manoipatory with the ofll- 
cacy of the l*retorian testament. Hectedament. Maine.— 
Simple Will. See simple.— Statute of Wills, tiie name 
commonly designating a British or an American statute 
regulating the power to make wills: more sneclfleally, 
an English statute of 1640 (superseded by the wills Act), 
by which persons seised In socage were allowed to devise 
all their lands except to bodies corporate, and persons 
seized in chivalry were allowed to devise two thirds: 
sometimes also called the Wills Act,- Tenant at will. 
See tenantl.— To have One's will, to obtain what is de- 
sired.— To work one’s will, to act absolutely according 
to one's own will, wish, pleasure, or fancy ; do entirely 
what one pleases (with something). 

F(»r tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shoiti. and evermore 
Make and break, aiui wttrk their wiU. . . . 

What know we greater than the soul? 

Tennyson, Heath of Wellington. 
WlUs Act, an English statute of 1837 (7 Wm. IV. and 1 
Viet., c. 26) which repealed the Statute of Wills, and en- 
acted that all property may be disposed of by will. It 
required wills t4> be in writing, signed at the foot, and 
attested by two witnesses, and declared the effect of 
certain words and phrases in them. Tho amendment of 
1852 (15 and UJ Viet., c. 24) relates to the position of the 
signature.— With a Will, with willingness and earnest- 
ness; with all one's heart; heartily. 

Mr. Herbert threw liiniself into the business with a will. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xlv. 

wilP (wil), r.; and pp. willmi, ppr. willing 
(pros. ind. lid pors. willtf). [< ME. wilUn, wiK 
livn (prot. willedc), < A8. wilUan (prei. willodo), 
will, domaiid, dosiro; cf. AH. wilmau, > ME. 
wilncn, dosiro, wish (hoo wiln); secondary verbs, 
from the i>riTtiitive verb represented by wtWl. 
The two verbs (wilH and wilVi) early became 
confused, more esj). in eases in which* the aux- 
iliary verb was used us a x>riiicipal verb.] L 
trans. 1. To wish; desire. [Archaic.] 

There, there, Hortensio, vill you any wife? 

Shak., T. of the H., 1. 1. 56. 

A groat narty in the state 
Wills me wed to her. 'Tennyson, Queen Mary, 1. 4. 

2t. To communicate or express a wish to; de- 
sire; request; direct; tell; bid; order; com- 
mand. 

Wlthit) half ati houre after, Mr**. Essex loilled tlie said 
Hugh to go to Ralegh and mil her to send the said 
lady a couple of the best chickens. 

Barrett Papers, 1568 (11. Hall’s Society in Elizabethan 
lAge, App. il.), 

Hir hadron, your sonne and my cousin loilled me . . . 
tliat I Mhoiild write vnto you the sorrow which I conoelued 
of the siuknoHse your Lordship hath had. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, L577), p. 189. 

Now lier(! she writes, and wills me to repent. 

Marlowe, .lew of Malta, ill. 4 . 

Gorton and Ills company . . . wrote a letter to Gnkus, 
willing him to deliver their friend Miantiinnonioh. 

Winthroj), Hist. New England, II. 168. 

3. To determine by act of choice; decide; de- 
crcfi; ordain; hence, toiiiituid; purpose. 

All such Buttes and Hoggeshends as may be found to 
serue we will shalbe filled with Tralne oyle. 

llohivyrs Vofgagea, I, 800. 

Two things Yiewilleth, that we sliould be g(K>d, and that 
we should be happy. Barrow, Hertiions, III. iv. 

Man In his state of innoconcy had freedom and power 
to wiU and to do that whieb was well pleasing to God ; 
but yet mutably, so that be might fall from it. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., v. 1. 

Man always wills to do that which he desires most, and 
when he does not feel himself obliged by the sentiment 
of duty to do that which be desires less. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 92. 

We shall have success If we truly iHll success— not 
otherwise. O. W. Holmes, Essays, p. 118. 

4. To dispoHC of by will or tcRtamcnt; jjive as 
a Icfjacy; bequeath: as, ho willed the farm to 
his nephew. 

Servants and their families descended from father to 
son, or were sometimes wiUed away, the servant being 
given, within limits, his choice of a master. 

The Century, XXXVI. 277. 

5. To bring under the influence or control of 
the will of another; subject to the i)Ower of 
another’s will. [Recent.] 
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The one to be toilUd would go to the other end of the 
house, if desired, whilst we agreed upon the thing to be 
dime. iVoc. Soe. Pnych. Jiesearch, I. 67, note. 

n. intram, 1 . To wish ; desire ; prefer ; re- 
solve; determine; decree. 

As will the rest, so willeUi Winchester. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ill. 1. 162. 

You, likewise, our late guests, if ao you will, 
Follow us. Tennyson, ITlncess, v. 

2. To exorcise the will. 

See how niy slii-beman^led body lies, 

Not having pi>w*r to will, nor will to rise ' 

Quarles, Krublems, Iv. 8. 

He that shall turn his thoughts inwards upon what 
passes in his own mind when he tvills, shall see that the 
will or power of volition is conversant about nothing but 
that pai'ticulardoterniination of the mind, wherol»y barely, 
by a thought, the mind endeavours to give rise, continua- 
tion, or stop to any action which it takes to l»e within its 
power. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxl. § liO. 

[Be. also wuU; < ME. ?/;///, wille, \ 
Icol. villr (for *riMr), wild : sec wUd.'\ Astray; 
wrong; atalosH; bcwildorod. 

Adam wont out ful iville o wan. 

Quoted in AUtterativo I*oems(et\. Morris), Gloss., p. 218. 

All wery 1 wox and wifll of my gate. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 2.369. 

And mdl and waif for eight laiig years 
They sail'd uimui the sea. 

Jlosmer llafinand (Child's Ballads, I. 253). 


wUlie-hawkie (wil'i-b&^ki ), a. The little mbe, 
or dabchiek. Swainson, [Antrim, Ireland.] 
willie-man-beard (wil'i-man-bSrd'), w. The 
sea-stickleback, Spinachia vulgaris. Compare 
cut under sticklehack, [Local, Eng.] 
willie-muftie, n. Bee wUly-^nttfifi, 
willing (wil'ing), n. [< ME. willing; verbal n. 
of tr/VP, «.] Inclination; desire; intention. 

The evil natures, and the evil principles, and the evil 
tnannors of the world, these are the causes of our imper- 
fect wUlinye and weaker actings in the things of God. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X II. 18. 

willing (wiring), a, [< ME. willing^ for earlier 
willenTiCf < AB. willende^ wdlendcy ppr. of willan^ 
will : see wilU, Willing in mod. use also repre- 
sents the ppr. of wilfi,'] 1 . Favorably disposed ; 
ready; inclined; desirous: ns, willing to 
willing to depart. 

I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn. 

UMU, and FI., Philaster, ii. 1. 

King Henry, having entred a Throne in a Storm, was 
wiUino now to have a Calm. Baker, Chronicles, p. 157. 

If others make easier conditions of blessednesB, no 
wonder if their doctrine be entertained by those who are 
willing to be happy but unwilling to leave their sins. 

StiUingfleet, Sermons, II. ii. 

I never hoar any thing of the Countess [of Oxford] ex- 
cept Just now, that she is grown tired of sublunary affairs, 
and wHling to come to a composition with her lord. 

Wcdpale, Letters, II. 2. 


Williaian (wil'is-i-an), a, [< Willis (see def.) 
+ -ki».] Of or pertaining to Thomas Willis, an 
English anatomist, famous for his researches 
on the brain and nerves. Specifloally. in onaf.: (a) 
Noting a remarkable anastomosis of arteries at the base 
of the brain. See eirdle cf Willie, under ctrofe. (5) Not- 
ing the old enumeration of nine pairs of cranial nerves 
(now counted as twelve pairs). 

Willis's disease. Diabetes. 

williwaw (wiri-wA), n, [Origin obscure.] A 
sudden, violent squall of wind. Also spelled 
willyimw. 

Those whirlwind squalls, formerly called, by the sealers 
in Ticrra del Fuego, wQliwaws. They may be truly termed 
hurricane squalls— like those at Gibraltar, in a violent 
Levanter. FUz Boy, Weather Book, p. 125. 

will-less (wiries), a. [< wilV- + -less,'] 1. 
Lacking will-power; having no will or volition ; 
not volitional. 

A merely knowing, quite udUdess being. 

Du Prel, Philos, of Mysticism (trans. 1889X II. 8. 

2. Involuntary. 

Your blind duty and wiU-lese resignation. 

Bichardaon, Clarissa Harlowe, I. xv. 

willock (wil'qk), n. [Cf. Sc. willick, a young 
heron, also the puffin.] The common murre or 
guillemot, Urin troile or Lonwia troile, a bird 
of the auk family, abundant on both coasts 
of the North Atlantic. Also willcock, Beo cut 


WilPt, V. i. [< will^, a,] To wander; go astray ; 
be lost, at a loss, or bewildered. Vcstruction 
of Troy (E. E. T. B.), 1. 2359. 
willcock (wil'kok), w. Same as willock, 

'^lled (wihl), a. [< ME. willed; < wilP, n„ + 
•e(V^.] 1 . Having a will ; determined as to will : 
usually in composition, as in soM-willed^ weak- 
willed'. 

Ho is wylled that comynycasyon and trete sohnld be bad. 

Potion Letters, I. 75. 

2. Brought under the influence or control of 
th(* will of another. 

Willemite (wirem-it ), n, [Named after Willem 
1., king of the Netherlands.] A mineral of res- 
inous luster and yellowish-green or flesh-red 
color, a native silicate of zinc, it is of rare oc- 
currence in Europe, but la found abundantly iu New .ler- 
sey, and there constitutes a very vtduable sine ore. Troos- 
tite is a crystulUxed variety containing some manga- 
nese. 

Hrillor (wilV^r), n, [< wlll'^ 4- -crl,] 1. One 
who wishes; a wisher: used in some rare 
compounds: as, an i\\-willer. — 2. One who 
wills. 

Be pleased to cast a glance on two considerations— 1. 
What the will is to whicli, 2. Who the uHller is to whom, 
we must siiiimit. Barrmv, Sermons, II. xxxvi. 

The problem can never be solved as lung as contact of 
any sort is allowed between tlie wilier and the willed. 

Prm. Soc. Psych. Besearch, II, 10. 

Willet (wil'ct), V, [Bo called from its cry; 
cf. nill-will-willcL] A North American bird 
of tlie snipe family, the semipalmated tattler 
or stone-curlew. Syntfdtemin srntipalmota, it 
is a large, stout tntthn' with BemipHlmnted toes (see 
out midor semijiabnate), stout bill. blulHli feet, and much- 
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The 21st. day Captain Eaton came to an Anchor by us; 
he was very willing to have consorted with us again. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 188. 

2. Voluntary; cheerfully given, granted, done, 
or borne : as, willing service ; willing poverty. 

I raise him thus, and with this williTig kiss I seal his par- 
don. Fletcher {and another ?), Prophetess, iv. 1. 

Sad Ulysses* soul, and all the rest. 

Are held with his melodious harmony 
In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

MUton, Vacation Exercise, 1. 52. 

The chief Is apt to got an extra share (of the spoils], 
either by actual captures or by the willing award of his 
comrades. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 542. 

3. Characterized by promptness or readiness 
in action ; free from reluctance, laziness, or 
slowness : as, a willing horse ; a willing hand. 

Mount the decks, and call the vtUling wind. 

Pt^w, Odyssey, ix. 055. 

4t. In harmony or accord ; like-minded. 

I am perswadod the Bevill himselfe was never willing 
with their proceedings. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 22. 
«»8yn. 1. Minded.— 2. l^ntaneous, etc. Beo voluntary. 
wiliing-hearted ( wi Cing-hlLr"ted ), a , Well-in- 
cliiied; heartily consenting. 

And they came, both men and women, as many as were 
willing hearted, and hroiiglit bracelets, and earrings, and 
rings, and tablets, all Jewels of gold ; and every man that 
offered offered an offering of gohl uiitt* the Lord. 

Ex. XXXV. 22. 

willtogly (wiring-li), adv, [< ME. willingly; < 
Willing + -ly*^.] In a willing manner. Specin- 
cally— (fl) Of one's own will, choice, or consent; volun- 
tarily; knowingly. 

11 cor I swere that never wUlingly 
In werk nc thought I nil yow disobey e. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 806. 

By labour and intense study, . . . Joined wltl) the strong 
propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something so 
written to after-times as they should not willingly let it 
die. MUton, Church-Government, ii., lut. 

(5) Readily ; cheerfully. 

Not . . . as It were of necessity, but willingly. 

Phlle. 14. 

Proud of employment, wittingly I go. 

Sluik , L. L. 1.., 11 1. 35. 

They would willingly haue boene friends, or hauegiuen 
any composition they could. 

Quoted in Capi. John Smith’s Works, II. 00. 

willingXiess (wiring-nes), n. 1. The state or 
character of being willing; free choice or con- 
sent of the will; readiness. 

I would expend it with all wUHnj/ness. 

Shak., 2 Hen. \ I., Hi. 1. 150. 

Satan o'ercoincs none but by Willingnease. 

Herrick, I'eroptations. 


under murre^, [Local, British.] 
will-o'-the-wisp (wiro-the-wisp), n. 1. The 
ignis fatuiis; hence, any person or thing that 
deludes or misleads by dazzling, visionary, or 
evanescent appearances. Also will4n-the-wispf 
will-with-a-wisp, and Jack o* lantern. 

All this hide and seek, this wUl-indhe^unap, has no other 
meaning than a Christian marriage for sweet Mrs. Belinda. 

Vaidn^h, Provoked Wife, v. 8. 

Wicked eoe-teill-o’-the uisp ! 

Wolf of the shore t dog, with thy lying lights 
Tliou hast betray’d us on these rocks of tliine ! 

Tennyson, Harold, ii. 1. 

2. A common fresh-water alga, Nostoc com- 
mune: so named from its sudden and seem- 



ME. wUowc, wylow, weloghCj wilwc, wil^e, < AS. 
wclig = MI>. wcHghc, wilghc^ later wilgc, I). wilg 
= MLQ . LG. wilge, willow ; root uncertain. For 
other names, cf. sallow^ and wWty,] I. w. 1. A 
plant of the genus Salix, consisting of trees, 
shrubs, and rarely almost herbaceous plants. 
Of the many species a few are of decided economic worth 
as furnishing osiers {osier willow, crack willow, purple wU~ 



liUck Willow {Sattx Mtjera). 

1, branch with female ament; a, male ament; a, capsule, 
' opening ; seed ; c, leaf. 


variegated pliiiunge, especially In sumiiiei, the wings 
being mirrored with white and lined witii black; the 
length is iilamt 16 inches. It abounds in teinpenite North 
America, and eapeoially in the United States; it extends 
iMM’th to r»<r at least, breeds through<»ut its range, and 
winters in tbo .Southern States. Some related tattlers 
are ocoisionally mistaken for the species, and oalle<i irif- 
let by sportsmen See Smnphemia. 

Across the dune., curlews, gulls, iielicans, water-turkeys, 
and willets were feeding. Harper's Mag., LXX. 228. 

willful, willfully, etc. See wilful y etc. 
willick, w A Scotoli variant of willock. 

Willie, a. Same as irfVb/L 
Willie-fllsher (wiri-flsh’^^r), n. The common 
tern or sea-Hwallow. See cut under Sterna. 
[Forfar, Bimtlaud.] 


Many brauado's they made, but, te appease their fury, 
our ('!aptaiue prepared with as seeming a wittbignesse (as 
they) to liicounter them 

(Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 177. 
Constraint in all things, makes the pleasure 1 cm; 
Sweet is the love which conies with uillingness, 

Ihrydcn, Aurengzebe, il. 1. 
They one after another declared their conviction of tlielr 
errors, and their willingness to receive baptism. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa. ii. 6. 

2t. Good will ; readiness. 

We, having now the best at 8i|met field. 

Will thither straight, for wUtinfmess rids way. 

; Shak., S Hen. VI., v. B. 21. 

■* Syn. 1. Fonmi^wm, Willingnm, Beo forwardness, 
will-in-the-wisp (wirin-the-wisp), n. Same 
as will-ii^-ihe-wisp. 


low, white willow), or for their wood {crack willow, white 
uUlow), or for their bark, which In northern Europe is 
estuemed eoual to oak -bark for tanning. Many are excel- 
lent for fixing loose sands, some serve for hedges, while 
several are highly oniomentaL A few plants with some 
sirailarity to the willow have borrowed its name. See 
osier, sallow, and the phrases below. 

Now wylous, busshes, bromes, thing that eseth 

Let plannte. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 81. 
2. The wood of the willow; hence, in base-hall 
and cricket, the bat.— Almond or almond-laafM 
willow, a moderate-sised tree, Salix amygd^ina, found 
in wet grounds in the northern Old World, having the 
leaves white, but not silky beneath. It is much culti- 
vated for basket-making. Also French wUlow.— BatKY- 
loalan willow (of Psalm czxxvH.), probably a eoeoies of 
poplar, Poptdus EuphraUea. llie weeping wiuow was 



willow 

once laviKHi^ to be the tre^ fancy anooiating ita pen- 
duloue branches with the hanj^ng of the harps. %e 
oleander Is sometimes selected as the tree. Compare 
Bay IfUlOir. (a) StUix penUmdrUf a 
ahrnb or small tree of Europe and temperate Asia, hav- 
ing broadly ovate or oblong leaves, which are thick, 
smooth, and shining, rendering it highly ornamental. 
(6) See Bedford WiUow. See crack wU^ 

lou;.— Bitter willow. See purjke ‘wQlow. — Black wil- 
low. («) A tree of moderate sise, Salix nigra, widely dis- 
tributed in North America, commonly found bending over 
watercourses. The wood is of little value ; the bark con- 
tains salicylic acid, and is a popular domestic febrifuge. 
Sec cut on preceding page, (ft) The variety SoouUriana 
of Salix JtavMcens, found on tlie western coast of North 


a tall handsome tree, Salix /iragilis, so called because the 
twigs break easily from the branches. It is native in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and is often cultivated, affording, with the 
closely related white willow, the best willow-timber. A 
hybrid, S. Jtwueliana, of this and the white willow is the 
Bedford or Leicester willow, whose bark is said to contain 
more tannin than oak-bark, and more salicin than most of 
the genus.— Beiert WlUow, a small tree of willow-like 
habit. Cftdcpsts talimui, of the Bignoniaeem, found in arid 
regions in the southwestern United States and northern 
Mexico. The flowers, borne in terminal racemes, have a 
funnel-form corolla swollen out above, an inch or two long, 
colored white and purplish ; the pods resemble those of 
Cato^pa.— Diamond willow, a form of the heart-leafed 
willow (see below) growing on the banks of the Missouri 
and Yellowstone rivers, having remarkable diamond- 
shaped scars due to the arrest of wood-growth at the 
base of atrophied twigs. It is made into unique canes. — 
Dwarf gray willow. Same os mgi>-vM(m.—ihnsn.th 
willow, (a) Same as almond willow, (ft) See wUloto-herb. 
-Qlauoous willow, the pussy-willow.— Glossy willow. 
Same as shining tc»ifotc.~Ooat WlUow, the great sallow, 
Salix caprea. See soffotcl.— Qoldon WUlOW or OSlor. 
See white tviUow.-^Oro\mdwmoW,Salix arctica, and per- 
haps other dwarf northern species. See iSb^£r.— Heaxt- 
lealed willow, Salix cordata, the most widely distributed 
and variable American willow, a tall shrub with the leaves 
narrow but heart-shaped at the base. A variety. S. vestita, 
is the diamond wUXmo (see above).— Hedge llHllOW, the 
sallow, Salix caprea.— Hoop wUlOW. Same as ring wil- 
low. -Huntington willow, the white wUlow.— Leices- 
ter wlUowTflie crack willow.— Long-leafed willow. 
Same as sandbar ictf/cic.— Osier willow. See osier; also 
almond willow, pttrile wilUm, white willow . — Persian 
willow. See 1 /^icuv/tcrft.— FraMe willow, a grayish 
shrub, Salix humUis, related to the sage-willow, growing 
8 to 8 feet high, common on d^ plains, etc., in the United 
States. — Primrose willow, ^e JuasUea.^ Purple wil- 
low, a shrub or small tree, Salix purpurea, found through 
Europe and temperate Asia. Also called hilter, rose, and 
whifKord willow. Its bark is rich in salicin, and so bitter 
that it is not gnawed by animals ; hence this willow is 
specially recommended fur game-proof hedges. It Is at 
the same time one of the best osier willows.— Pussy 
willow. See pMssy-ifoKoic.— Ring or ring-leafed wil- 
low, a variety of the weeping wUow with the leaves 
curled into rings.— Rose Willow. See purjle willow.- 
Rosebay willow. Seeunfffoic-Acrft.— gage willow. See 
sayc-tctlfcnc.— Sallow WUlOW, the common sallow, Salix 
caprea. - Sandbar willow, Salix longifolia, a small tree 
often forming dense clumps of great beauty on river sand- 
bars ami banks. It is very common throughout the Missis- 
sippi basin, and reaches its greatest development in north- 
ern California and Oregon.— Shining wUlOW, a river- 
bank shrub or small tree, Salix lucida, of North America, 
closely allied to the bay willow of Europe, the leaves with 
a long tapering point, smooth and shining on both sides. 
It is among the most beautiful of willows, and is becoming 
popular in cultivation. — Silky WlUow. (a) The white 
willow, (ft) Salix SUohensis, a low much-branched tree of 
the Pacific coast from Califoriiia northward. - Swamp 
r.— Sweet willow, the swoet- 
■ ly willow. Briiten and. Ucl- 
r the willow, to put on the 
trappings of woe for a lost lover. 

Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower shortly, 

I '11 wear the wulow garland for his sake. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ill. 3. 228. 

Virginia or Virginian willow. See /eeo.— Water wil- 
low. See waUtr-tvillow.-^ Weeping WUlOW, a large tree, 
Salix Babylonica, distinguishod by its very long and slen- 
der pendulous branches, a native, not of Babylon, but of 
eastern Asia, now common in cultivation in Europe and 
America. Only the female plant is known in western coun- 
tries, but it spreads to some extent by the drifting and root- 
ing of its broken branohea. It is considered an emblem of 
mourning, and is often planted in graveyards. The Kil- 
marnock weeping willow is a remarkable variety of the 
common sallow. There is an American weeping willow 
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n. a, 1. Made of the wood of the willow; 
consisting of willow. — 2. Of the color of the 
bark of young willow- 
wood ; of a (lull yellow- 
ish-green color.— wil- 
low pattern, a design in 
ceramic decomtion, Intro- 
duced by J. Turner in ids 
Caughley porcelain in 1780. 

'The design is Chinese in 
character, but is not exact- 
ly copied from any Chinese 
original. It is always in bine 
on white or bluish-white 
>und.— Willow tea. See 
1. 

willow^ (wird), V. t; 
pret. and pp. willowed, 
ppr. toilUmina. [< willow^, w.] To beat, as cot- 
ton, el^., with willow rods, in order to loosen it 
and eject the impurities; hence, to pick and 



Willow Pattern. 


clean, as any fibrous material ; treat with the 
willow or willowing-machine. 

Fine stuff, suoh as wBlowed rope. 

Workshop Beceipts, 2d ser., p. .30. 

willow^ (wil'd), n» [Also willy, willcy ; shont for 
willow-machine or wilUming-macMuel^ A power- 
machine for extracting dirt and foreign matter 
from hemp and flax, for cleaning cotton, and for 
tearing open and cleaning wool preparatory to 
spiimillg. The machines used for these different ma- 
terials vary in sise, but are essentially alike, and consist 
of a revolving cylinder armed with spikes in a oylindrical 
casing also armed with spikes. A poit of the casing 
forms a grid or sieve, through wbiclt the wastti falls by 
gravity or is drawn by a suction blast. In certain cotton 
manufactures it follows the opener, or is used in place of 
it, and is followed by the »ndeher. Also called cotUm- 
cleaning machine, devil, opening-machine, wUlouH'r, ml- 
lowing-maohine, willow-machine, and willying-machine. 

willow-beauty (wil'd-bu"ti), w. A British gc- 
omotrid moth, Boarmia rhomboidaria. 

willow-bee (wil'd-be), n, A kind of l('»if-cul- 
tiug bee, Megachile wiUughhiella (wrongly wil- 
loughhyella), which builds its cells in willow.s, 
as originally described by Francis Willughby 
(1671). 

willow-beetle (wil'd-be^tp, «. Any one ()f 
more than a hundred species of beetles whicli 
live upon the willow ; specifically, a loat-boi^tlo, 
Phyllodecta vitellinse, which damages willows 
in England and on the continent of Europe, 
its larvae feeding on the leaves and pupating 
underground. 

willow-cactus (wil'o-kak^tus), n. See lih ip- 
sa lis. 

willow-caterpillar (wird-kat''6r-pil-ijr), n. 
Any one of the many different lepidopterons 
larvin which feed upon the willow; specifically, 
the larva of the viceroy (which see). 

willow-cimbex (wil'o-sim^beks), n. A very 
large American saw-fly, Vimhex americana, 



Cabbage-sprout Willow-gall. 


willow, the pussy-willow.— SWi 

g ile, Myrica Gale; also, the bay i 
nd. [Prov. Eng 1 — To wear tl 



sold in nurseries, which is a 
European puiple willow. — T 

-WWte WIDOW, 


pte wUlaw.- 
tiun 


pendulous form of the 
lOOrdWiUOW. fiee pur 
;:a11ed 


iix alba, otherwise called 
taps the most common 
tming from ftO to 80 feet 
-whi 


Vuntington and silky wQlow, 
cultivated species, a fine tree 
high, the loaves as* 

Its wood is smooth, , , 

splinteriug, and is used for a great variety of purposes. It 
makes a good gunpowder charcoal, for which purpose It is 
grown in New Jersey and Delaware. The tsrpical form is 
he variety 8 . essndea, or blue willow. The vwlety 8 . vilel- 


I Mhy-gray or silky-white on both sides. 
»th, light, soft, tough, and not subject to 


M}/rsinll 4 », a low, sometimes closely procumbent shriin, 
under a foot high, with small round, ovate, or lanceolate 
leaves, found in the mountains of the northern Old World. 
—WIDOW Boale. See scofai.— WIDOW span-worm, 
one of a number of geometrid larvco which feed upon wil- 
low, as the pink-striped, the larva of Deiliwia varkiaria 
of the United States.— wWow tOBSOOk-motll, a. North 
American tussock-moth. Owi/te definUta, whose larva seems 


to feed only on wiUow— a peculiar fact, since other tus- 
sook-mothUum ^ 


lpw,t] 

th^e. 


are rather general feeders. — VoDow WU- 

V ttie Tforiely efteUifia of 


talba. See whAs iriUois, 


WllhiW'Ciinbcx {Ctmfirx amertrana),nM\\xn\ rUc. 

whose large whitish larv© feed ou the foliage^ 
of the willow, elm, birch, and linden, freiiucmtly 
entirely defoliating large trees. See Cimhex. 
willow-curtain ( wil 'd-k<^v"'tan), n. In hydraul. 
engin., a form of floating dike made of willow 
wands, used in western rivers in the United 
States as a shield against the current, and to 
prevent the wearing of the banks, 
umlow-dolerus (wil'o-doFp-rus), n. A small 
saw-fly. Boleruft arvensis, blue-black in color, 
found freouently on willows in the Unitecl 
States in May and June, 
willowed (wil'od), a, [< wilhm^ + -cd^.] 
Abounding with willows. [Rare.] 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and wUlow'd shore. 

Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 1. 

willower (wil'Mr), «. [< wiUow^ -f -eri.] 

Same as willow^. 

willow-fly (wil'6-fli), n. A pseudoneuropterous 
insect of the family PerUdm; any perlid or 


willow«oak 

stone-fly; especially, one whose larva is used 
for bait, as the yellow sally, Chloroperla viridia 
of England, or Aematura variegata of the same 
country. See cut un- 
der Berla. 

willow-gall (wil'o- 
gAl), n. Any one of 
numerous galls upon 
willow-shoots and 
-leaves, made mainly 
by gall-midges (('eei- 
domyiidse), but often 
by gall-making saw- 
flies of the genera 
Evura and Nematus. 

Examples of the former 
are the pine-cone willow- 
gall of Cecidomyia strobi- 
loides and the cabbage- 
sprout willow-gall of Ce- 
cidomyia salieis-brassi- 
coides. Examples of those 
made by saw-flies are the 
willow apple-gall of Ae- 
matus salwie-pomum, the 
willow egg-gall of Evura 
salicts ovum, and the wil- 
low bud-gall of Evura sa- 
lieis gemma. 

willow-garden 

(wil'o-giiF'du), w. A 
sportsinen’s name for a swale grown with wil- 
lows. 

Snipe in the spring not unfrequentlv take to swampy 
thickets of black alder, and what are known as “ willow 
gardens," with springy bottoms, for shelter and food. 

Sportsman’s Gazetteer, p. 101, 

willow-ground (wil'o-ground), «. A piece of 
swampy land where osiers are grown for basket- 
making. 

willow-grouse (wil'6-grous), n. The willow- 
ptarmigan. 

mllow-herb (wird-^‘rb), n. l. A plant of the 
genus Epilohiim, so named from the willow- 
like leaves of E. an- 
gmtifoUum, the great 
willow-herb. This Is 
the most conspicuous spe- 
cies, a native of Europe, 

Asia, and North America, 
nboiinding especially In 
recent forest-eleai’lngs, 
hence in America also 
evllcCl fire-weed. It grows 
from 4 to 7 feet high, and 
bears a long raceme of 
showy pink-purple flow- 
ers. < d her (Brit ish) names 
are rose-bay, bay ufillow, 

Persian, and especially 
French, uUlmc. K. latt- 
/ftlivm of arctic, Kurope, 

Asia, and North America, 
reaching dulorudo In the 
mountains, is a much 
lower plant with similar 
showy flowers E. obcor- 
datum is a beautiful dwarf 
Hpi'cicH of the mountains 
of (’ulifornia. E lutevm, 
found from Oregon north- 
ward, is peculiar in Us 
yj'llow flowers. Many 
species are not at all 
Fliowy, 'Pbe great w lllow 
herb and others have an unoflleinal tnedlclmil use. The 
1 ndian name wieup or wicopy survives in some books. See 
also cut under evtm 

2. See Lythrum — Ft^nch wlDow-herto, the French 
willow. Bee def. 1.— Hoodcd vriDow-hero, the skull- 
nop, iSfct/lcWar/a.— Night WlDow-harb, tlie evening prim- 
rose, (Enothera biennis.— WillOW-herb, E^mobi- 
urn angustifolium. formerly B. spicatum.—ZWBJBV Wll- 
lOW-herb, Epilolnum palvMre. 

willowlng-maclline (wiro-iTig-ma-Hhon'O, n. 

Same aH wilU)w*^. 

willowish (wil'o-ish), a. (< -f 

Kesembliug tim willow; lilo the color of the 
willow. 1. Walton, Uomidete Angler, i. 5. 
willow-lark (wil'o-liirk), n. The sedge-war- 
bler. Pennant, 1768. {Imp. IHct.) 
willow-loaf (wil'o-lef), n. Out' of the elongated 
filaments of which the solar photosphere iip- 
pears to be cornposcMl, especially in tbe neigh- 
iiorhood of sun-spot s. nlo name was imipostsl by 
Nasmyth, but is no longer in general use, since as a rule 
the photospheric granules are not of a form to justify It. 
willow-machine fwiro-ma-shen^), n. Same 
as willow^. 

willow-moth (wird-mAth), w. A common Brit- 
ish noctuid moth, ('aradrina guadripuvetata, a 
pale mottled species whose enter}ullar does 
much damage to stored grain, 
willow-myrtle (wil'6-m<>r"tl), n. A myrtaeeous 
tree with willow-like leaves, Agonis fifxmm, of 
western Australia, |ri*owing 40 feet liigh. 
willow-oak (wir6-6k), n. An American oak, 
Quercua PheUoa, found from New York near the 



The InfloreBTcnce of Wilhjw herb 
(hptlobiHtn aHf'HXt{/(}hum). 
a, capsule, opening ; A, seed. 


willow-oak 

coast to Texas and north to Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. Its leaves ore narrow and entire strongly suggest- 
ing those of a willow. It grows some 70 feet high, and af- 
fords a heavy and strong, rather soft^ wood, somewhat used 
for felliesof wheels and in building. AlsopeoeA-ooI:, Band- 
jack, See cut under ooAr.— Upland WillOW-oak, Querewt 
dnerea, a trei* reaching 45 feet high, found from Kortress 
Monroe to Texas on sandy barrens and dry upland ridges. 
The leaves are somewhat broader than those of the willow- 
oak, leatheiy, and white-downy beneath. Also blue~jack 
and sand-jack. 

willow-^eler (wU'c-pe'-'l^r), n. A machine 
or device for stripping the bark from willow- 
wands, as a crotch with sharp edges, through 
which the wand is drawn. Also called willow- 
strwper. 

willow-ptamiif an (wiro-thr^mi-gan), n. The 
common ptarmigan of North America, Lago- 
pus albuSf having in winter white plumage 
with a black tail, but no black stripe through 
the eye: distinguished from rock-ptarmigan , 
Also willow-grouse. The name originally ap- 
plied to the European bird named L. saliceti. 
See dalripa and riwc^. 

willow-sawfly (wfl'o-sfi^fli), n. Any one of 
the different saw-flies which breed upon wil- 
low, as Cimhex amcricana, Dolerus arvensis^ 
^cmatus ven trails f and a number of others. 
Phyllaceus integer is a North American species whoM 


larv» bore into the young shoots of willow, whence it is 
specltled as the willow-i ' ' 


v-shoot saw-fly, 

and wUlow-dolerus. 

wUlow-slUff (wil'o-slug), n. The larva of anv 
saw-fly, as l^cmatus ventraliSy which infests wil- 
lows. That of the species named, more fully called yel- 
Imv-spoUed viUlouf-sluy, has some economic consequence 
in connection with the osier industry. 

*willow-sparrow (wiro-^ar d), n. Same as 
willow-warbler. [Ijocal, Eng.] 

'WHlow-thom (wil'o-tbOm), n. 
low-thorn. Hee Hippophae. 

‘Willow-warbler (wil'6-wAr^bl6r), n. A small 
sylviine bird of Europe, Sylvia or Phylloscopus 
troehilns ; the willow-wren, itls about n incheslong. 
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toward the other end, aequire the character of complete 
medusoida UwAeyt Anai Invert, p. 182. 
Willugbbeia (wil-o-beMft). n. [NL. (Rox- 
burgh, 1819), named for Francis Willughby, 
1035-72, an English naturalist, who wrote on 
the use of sap in plants.] A genus of gamo- 
I)etalous plants, of the order Apocynacese and 
t ri be ( 'anssem. It is characterised by climbing stems, 
flowers in dense cymes with a five-parted salver-shaped 
corolla bearing its stamens near the base of its tube, and 
followed by a large globose berry with hard pericarp 
and abundant pulp, in appearance resembling an orange. 
By its axillary (not terminal) cymea it is further distin- 
guished from the related climbing genus of india-rui»ber 
plants, Landolphia^ for which the name WiUugftbeia has 
also been used. The genus includes 8 or 10 species, na- 
tives of India, Malacca, and Ceylon. Tliey are sarmen- 
tose shrubs, generally tendril-bearing ana climbing to 
great heights. The leaves are opposite, short-petimed, 
and feather-veined. 'ITie W. damca of many writers, an 
india-rubber plant of Borneo, is now classed as Uroetda. 
‘Will-Wlllet (wil'wil^et), n. [Cf. willet, pill- 
willet.'\ 1, Same — SJf. The Amer- 

ican oyster-catcher: as, ‘Hhe will-willet or oys- 
ter-catcher,” Bartram^ Travels (od. 1791), Law- 
son, 1709. 

will-with-a-wisp, n. Same as wilM-the-wisp, 1. 
will-worship (wil'w^r^ship), n. [A lit. render- 
ing of Gr. WelobpyoKtia; < will^ + worshipJ] 
Worship according to one’s own fancy; wor- 
ship imposed mermyby human will, not by di- 
vine authority; supererogatory worship. 

Which things have indeed a shew of wisdom in tvUl 
worship. Col. iL 2;J. 

Let not the obstinacy of our halfe Obedience and tcill 
Worship bring forth that Viper of Sedition that for these 
Boure-score Years hath been breeding to eat through the 
entrals of our Teace. MUUm, Keformation in £ng., il. 

will-worshiper ( wil ' W6r^8hip-6r), n. One wh o 
Same as sah practises wul-worship. 

lie that says “ God is rightly worshipped by an act or cere- 
mony concerning which himself hath noway expressed his 
pleasure”— is superstitious or a will-worshipper. 

Jer. Taylor^ Rule of Conscience, II. iii. 13. 


See willow-eimhex 


greenish above, whitish below, and very abundant in sum- 
mer In the British Islands in woods and copses. See ohiff- 
chaff. -Yellow-browed barred willow-warbler, see 
yeUow-browsd warbler, under warbler. 
willow-weed (wil '6-wed ), n. 1 . One of various 
species of Polygonum,, or knotweed, as P. amphi- 
h%um, P. Persicana, or P. lapathifolium. Britten 
and Holland. [Prov. Eng.] — *2. The purple 
looHCStrife, Lythrmn Sahearia, 
willow-wort (wil'6-w6rt), n. 1. The common 
loosestrife, Lysimnehia vulgaris, or the purple 
loosestrife, fjythrum Saliearia. — 2. A plant of 
the order Salieinefe^ the willow familjr. lAndky. 
willow-wren (wil'6-ren), w. The willow-war- 
bler : a common British name and also book- 
name. 

willowy (wil'9-i), a. f< willow^ + -yl.] 1. 
Abounding with willows. 

Where vnllowy Camus lingers with delight ! 

Oraj/f Ode for Music. 

Steadily the mlllsUmc hums 
Down in the wiUowy vale. 

Bryant, Song of the Sower. 

2. Resembling a willow; flexible; drooping; 
pensile; graceful. 

Willsia (wil'si-a), n. [NIj., named after one 
Wills.'l A generic nam(« based on inedusoids of 
certain jp^mnoblastie iiydroid polyps, apparent- 
ly coryiiiform, which ]>roduce other meausoids 



U’titSM. 

A, the nieiUiMi, with buctdlni; Ktuloiu. B, a bud developed on a 
•tolon ; A, Its radial cnnal : t, tnanubnuin. C, • stolon ; £. its free end 
beset with neiiiatocysts , h,<,d, d, four budding medusoids, the lust 
nearly ready to lie deiuched : e and A, os in fig. B. 

like themselves by means of proliferating sto- 
lons; also, a designation of such meduBoids. 
In the example flgurtm the stolons are developed at the 
bifurcation of each of tlie four principal radiating canals 
of the swtmming-beU, each atolon ending in a knob with 
a bunch of thread-cells, and giving rlie along one aide 
to a aeriea of buds which suoceastvely, from the free end 


Willyi (wi I'i), a. [< ME. willy, willi ( = G. willig, 
willing); < wilP 4- -yi.] If. Willing; ready; 
eager. 

All wight men in wer, wiUy to fight, 

And boldly the bekirt, britnet there fos. 

hestrueHion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7718. 
Be the whllku like man that is uHly 
May Wynne the llffe that laste sohall ay. 

York Plays, p. 468. 
I have BBsayde aowr sustor, and 1 fonde her never so 
wylly to noon as sohe is to hym, eyf it be so that his londe 
stande olecr. Poston Letters, 1. h8. 

2. Self-willed ; wilful. Jamieson. [Scotch. 1 
Wllly2 (wil'i), n. A dialectal variant of willow^ . 
willys (wil'i). «. [< ME. wilie, < AS. wilige, a 

basKet made of willow twigs, < welig, a willow : 
see willow^. CT. weeV^.'j A willow basket; a 
flsh-basket. [Prov. Eng.] 
wllly^ (wil'i), n. Same as willow^. 
willyard (wil'yjird), fi. 1. Wilful; obstinate; 
unmanageable." 

"He's a gudo creature, ” said she, **and a kind; it’s a 
pity he has sae u^Ulyard a powny.” 

5oott, Heart of Mid-IiOthlan, xxvi. 
El), sirs, but human nature 's a willful and wUyard thing. 

SwU, Antiquary, xxv. 

2. Shy; awkward; confused; bewildered. 

But, oh ! for Hogarth’s magic pow’r I 
To show Sir Bardie’s loUlyart glow’r, 

And how he star’d and stammer'd. 

Bums, i)n Meeting with Lord Daei*. 

rScotoh in both senses.] 
willying-machine (wil'i-ing-ma-shen^), n. 

Same as willowing-macMne. 
willy-mufty, willie-mtiftie (wil'i-muf'ti), n. 
The willow-warbler. [Local, Eng.] 
willy-nilly ( wil 'i-nil'i), a. or adv. 1. Will he or 
will he not ; will ye or will ye not ; willing or 
unwilling. See nilP, wilVK — 2. Vacillating; 
shilly-shallying. 

Someone saw thy willy-nitty nun 
Vying a treos against our golden fern. 

Tennyson, Harold, v. 1. 

Also nilly-willy. 

willy-wagtail (wil'i-wag'tal), w. The white 
or pied wagtail. [Local, Eng.] 
willywaw, n. See wilUwaw. 

Wilmot proviso. See proviso. 

Wilnt, V. [< ME, wilnen, wilnien, < AS. wilnian, < 
wish, desire : BeewilP,will^,'] I, trans. 

1 . To wish ; desire. 

If ohe wttnsth fro the for to passe, 

Thanne is she fals, so love hsm wel the lasae. 

Ckaueer, Troilus, iv. 615. 
And wylnsst to bave alle the World at thi oommande- 
meiit, that achaUeleve the with oaten fayle, or thou leve 
it. MandevUle, Travels, p. 2B5. 

2. To receive willingly; consent or submit to. 


vrlly 

To panannoe and to pouerte lie amt potte hym-seliie,' 
Ana muefae wo in tluf worlde leflnen and aiuKren. 

Pien Phwnum (0» kzU. 68. 

8 . To resolve; determine. 

If a roan haue qrnned longe bifore. 

And axe mercy And a-mende his mya, 

Repente, and wilne to aynne no more, 

Of that man god gladder » 

Than of a child aynlees y-bore. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (£. £. T. B.X 76. 

n. intrans. To have a desire; long (for)i 
yearn or seek (after). 

The cherl . . . hist It haately to haue what it wold gerne, 
Appelea 6c alle thingea that chlldem alter wttnen. 

Wmiam qf Pahme (B. £. T. 8.). 1. 59. 

Wilningt, n. ^Verbal n. of wiln, e.] Desire; 
inclination; will. 

In the beeatva the love of hyr lyvyngea ne of hyr boe- 
ingea ne comth iiat of the wUnynges ox the aowle, but of 
the bygynnyngla of nature. 

Chemeer, BoSthiaa, ill. prose 11. 

Wilsome^ (wil'sum), a. [< ME. wilsom; < wilP 
4 -some. Cf. wilsome^.'] 1, Wilful; obstinate; 
stubborn. [Prov, Eng. and Scotch.] — 2t. 
Loved; desirable; amiiU)le. 

Thus was the kowherd out of kare klndeli holpen, 

Be & his vjUsum wlf wel to liuen for euer. 

William cf PalemeiJL. E. T. S.), 1. 5894. 

3. Fat; indolent. [l-*rov. Eng.] 

Wilsome^ (wil'sum), a. [< ME. wilsum, wilsom, 
wildsom (prob. after Icel. villusamr, erroneous, 
false) ; < wiUP (cf. will^) 4 -some. Prob. con- 
fused with 1. Wandering; devious. 

Mony wylsum way he rode, 

The bok as I herde say. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (^. £. T. S.), 1. 680. 

Allas ! what aylea that feende 
Thus way ea make vs to wende. 

York Plays, p. 144. 

2. Doubtful; uncertain. 

In erthe he was ordand ay, 

To warne the folke that wilsom wore 
Of Cristla ooroyng. York Plays, p. 97. 

[Provincial in both senses.] 

Wilsomeness (wil'sum-nes), n. [ME.; < wil- 
some^ + -ness.^ Wilfulness; obstinacy. Wyclif, 
Ecclus. xxxi. 40. 

Wilson's blackcap. Bee blackcap, 2 (o), and cut 
under Myiodwetes. 

Wilson's bluebird. The common eastern blue- 
bird of the United States, Sialia sialis (formerly 
S. wilsoni). See cut under Sialia. 

Wilson's fly-catching warbler. See warbler, 
and cut under Myiodioctcs. 

Wilson's phalarope. See Steganopus (with 
cut). 

Wilson's sandpiper. Bee sandpiper, and cut 
under stint, 3. 

Wilson's snipe. Bee sniped, and cut under 
Gallinago. 

Wilson's stint. See stint, 3. 

Wilson's stormy petrel. See Oceanites. 

Wilson's tern. See ter7p and Sterna (with cut). 

Wilson's theorem. See theorem. 

Wilson's thrush. See veery (with cut). 

Wilt^ (wilt), V. [Also welt, dial, variants of 
wtlk, welk (= G. welk, withered, verwelken, fade, 
wither): see welk^."} I. intrants. 1. To droop or 
fade, as plants or flowers when cut or plucked; 
wither. 

To wilt, for wither, spokeii of green herbs or flowers, Is 
a general word. Bay. 

The frosts have fallen and the flowers are drooping, 
summer udtts into autumn. S. Judd, Margaret, li. 5. 

2. To become soft or languid; lose energy, 
pith, or streiigth. [Colloq., U. S.l 

P- trans. To cause to droop or become lan- 
guid, as a plant; take the stiffness, strength, 
or vigor out of ; hence, to render limp and pith- 
less; depress. 

Despots have wiUed the human race into sloth and im- 
becility. ZHc^ht. 

She wanted a pink that Miss Amy had pinned on her 
breast . . . and died, holding the united stem in her hand. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 11. 1. 

wilt'-* (wilt). The second person singular pres- 
ent indicative of wilP, 

Wilton caxpet. See carpet. 

U^llite (wirv-it), n. [< Wilui (see def.) 4 -ite^.'\ 
1. A variety of g^ossular garnet from the Wiliu 
(Vilui) river in eastern Siberia.— 2. A variety 
of vesuvianite from the same locality. 

Also vilnite. 


But aboue all (for Gods sskeX Son, beware, 

Be not intrapt in Womens wyUe snara 
ayhUtsf, tr. of Du Baitas's Weeks, li., The Ifagnifloenoew 
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Just where the hreeth of Ufe bti noitrUi drew, 

A obMtg^ of enuff the wily virgin threw. 

Popey E. of the L., v. 82. 
«SyB. CunrUfw, ArU^, Sly, etc. (lee eunningi), deeign* 
inff, deceltfuL foxy, diplomatic, deluiive, ineidioua 
*wlly*b630il6t, w. The deoeiviug of one^s self 
in attempting to deceive another: used only 
in the phrase to play wily-beguile (or wily-he- 
guily). 

They, playing wUy-htguUB themselyes, think it enough 
inwardly to favour the truth, though outwardly they cur- 
ry favour. 

J. Bradford, Writings (Parker Soc., 1848X I. 876. 


Playing wUy^beguUo'* : deceiving. A proverbial ex- 
pression. Vide Ray, Proverbs (ed. 1817), p. 48. 

(Note to the above passage.) 

Gh, I am fully resolved. 

P. Well, yet Cherea looke to it, that you play not now 
wdy begwly your self e. 

Terence in English (1614). (Nares,) 


^grim (wim), V, [Cf. wimble^,'] To winnow 
grain. HalliwolU [Prov. Eng.] 

Wimberry, W. See winberry, 
wimble^ (wim'bl), n. [Also Sc. wimmley wumil, 
wummle, wummel; < ME. ^wimbelf wymhlej wym- 
hyl, ^wimmel; cf. MD. a wimble, = Ban. 

vimmel^ an auger, = OSw. wimla (Molbech), 
an auger (not to be identified with Icel. *^veimil, 
which occurs but once, in comp. veimiltMUy ap- 
plied to a crooked jwrson, but said by Cleasby 
to mean < wimble-stick' iWta, a pin-f)); appar. 
connected with MD. wewc, a wimble, wemeleviy 
bore, this verb being appar. connected with 
wemeleriy turn about, whirl, vibrate. The re- 
lations of these forms are uncertain. The 
word is certainly not allied, as Skeat makes it, 
to Ban. vindeUtrappc = Sw. vindeltrappa = Q. 
wendeltreppe, a spiral staircase, G. wendclbohreTy 
an auger, etc., words connected with the E. 
verb wind: see windX. From the MB. form is 
derived OF. guimbelet, gimbelet, guihelety > ME. 
gymlet, > E. gimlety giniblet: see gimlet^ If. 
A gimlet. 


Unto the pith a ffrensah wyvnble In l>ore, 

Threste iii a hraunche of roggy wilde olyve, 
Threste ynne It faste. 

PaUadiuM, Husbondrlo (E. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 


Tis but like the little WimJhle, to let in the greater 
Auger. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 26. 


2. In mining, an instrument by which the rub- 
bish is extracted from a bore-hole : a kind of 
shell -auger. Some varieties of wimble, suit- 
able for boring into soft clay, are called wim- 
ble-scoopH. — 3. A marble-workers' brace for 
drilling holes in marble. 

Wimble^t (wim'bl), v, t. [< ME. wymbelen, 
wymmelen (= MB. wemelen),\ovo, pierce with a 
wimble; from the noun.] To bore or perforate 
with or as with a wimble. 


Thus we sc Mars furiouse, thus Greeks euery harbory scal- 
ing, 

Yp fretting the pilers, warding long wymbded entryos. 

Stanihurst, ifineid, ii. 

And wimbled also a hole thro' the said coflin. Wood. 


wimble^ (wim'bl), v. t, ; pret. and jip. wimbled, 
ppr. wimbling, [Perhaps a corruption of win- 
now,"] To ^nnow. WithaVs Diet, (ed. 1608), 
p. 83. 

vnmble^t (wim'bl), a, [With excrescent h (as 
in wimble^), < Sw. vimmel (in comp, vimmcl- 
kantig), whimsical, giddy, Sw. dial, vimmla, be 
giddy or skittish (cf. MD. wemelen, turn around, 
move about, vibrate, etc.), equiv. to vimmra 
(> vimmrig, skittish, said of horses), freq* of 
vima, be giddy, allied to Icel. vim, giddiness 
(> E. whim, with intrusive h : see whim) ; cf. 
Ban. vimse, skip about, vims, brisk, quick: see 
whim,] Active ; nimble. 

He was so ivimble and so wight. 

From bough to bough he lepped light 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 
Buckle thy spirits up, put all thy wits 
In wimble action, or thou art suiprised. 

Mareton, Antonio and Mellida, I., iii. 2. 

'Wimbrel (wim'brel), n. Same as whimbrel, 
wilIlining-4U8t (wim'ing-dust Chaff. Dal- 
liwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

wimple (wim'pl), n, [< ME. wimpel, wympel, 
wymple, wimpu, wimpul, < AS. ^wimpel, found 
twice in glosses, in tne spelling vHnnel, wimple, 
covering for the neck, = B. wimpei, streamer, 
pendant, s= MLG. wimpel, wumpefss OHG. wim- 
pal, a head-cloth, veil, MHG. G. wimpel, head- 
eloth, banner, ^nnon (> OP. guimple, F. 
auimj^, nun’s veil, > E. gimp: see gimp^), =r 
ieel. vimpiU ss Sw. Ban. vimpel, pennon, pen- 
dant, streamer.] 1. A covering of silk, linen, 
or other material laid in folds over the head 
and round the chin, the sides of the face, and the 
neek, formerly worn by women out of doors. 



and still retained as a conventual dress for 
nuns. Isa. iii. 22. 

Ful semely hir wimpel pinched was. 

Chaucer, (Jen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 161. 
Whan she saugh hem com, she rocs a-gelns hem as she 
that was enrteys and well lerned, and voyded hir wymj^. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 861. 
White was her wimple, and her veil, 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound. 

Scott, L. of L. M., V. 17. 

2. A plait or fold. [Scotch.] — 3t. A loose or 
fiuttering piece of cloth of any sort ; a pennon 
or flag. Ircale. 

wimple (wim'pl), V, ; pret. and pp. wimpled, 

i |pr. wimpling. [< ME. wimplen: < leimple, «.j 
!. tram, 1. To cover with or as with a wimple or 
veil ; deck with a wimple ; hide with a wimple. 
XTpon an amblere esily she sat, 

Ywimpled wel, and on hir heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokeler or a targe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Trol. to C. T., 1. 470. 
Fleming. . . fell asleep that night thinking of the nuns 
who onoe had slept in the same quiet cells ; hut neither 
urimpled nun nor cowled monk appeared to him in his 
dreams. Longfellow, Hyperion, Hi. 8. 

2. To hoodwink. [Rare.] 

This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. 

Shak., L. L. L . lU. 1. 181. 

3. To lay in plaits or folds; draw down in 
folds. 

The same did hide 
Under a vele that wimpled was full low. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. i. 4. 

II. in tram, 1. To resemble or suggest wim- 
ples; undulate; ripple: as, a brook that wim- 
ples onward. 

Amang the bonnie, winding banks, 

Where Doou rliis, wimplin' clear. 

Bums, Halloween. 

She wimpled about to the pale moonbeam. 

Like a feather that floats on a wiiid-tossed stream. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 

2t. To lie in folds; make folds or irregular 
plaits. 

For with a veilo, that wimpled every where, 

Her head and face was hid, that mote to none anpeare. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 6. 

wim-sbeet (wim'shet), n. A provincial Eng- 
lish form of winnowsheet, 

Win^ (win), V , ; pret. won (formerly also wan, 
still provincial ), pp. won, ppr. winning, [< ME. 
winnen, wyyinmlpvet, wan, won, pi. wunnen, won- 
nen, pp. wunnen, wonnen, wunne), < A8. win nan 
(pret. wan, won, pp. wunneji), fight, labor, con- 
tend, endure, suffer, = OS. winnan = OFries. 
winna = D. LG. winnen =OHG, piwinnan, MHG. 
G. gewinnen, attain by labor, win, conquer, get, 
= Icel. vinna = Sw. vinna = Ban. vinde (for 
^vinne), work, toil, win, = Goth, winnan (pret. 
wann, pp. wunnam), suffer, endure pain; cf. 
Slrt. ^ van, get, win, also hold dear. From the 
same root are ult. E. winsome, wean, ween, 
wone, wont,] I. trans, 1. To acquire by labor, 
effort, or struggle; secure; gain. 

To flee I wolde full fayne, 

For all this world to wynne 
Wolde I not se hym siayne. 

York Plays, p. 141. 

All you affirm, I know, 

Is but to win time ; therefore prepare your throats. 

Fletcher {and andher). Sea Voyage, v. 4. 
We hope oor cheer will win 
Your acceptation. B. Janson, New Inn, Frol. 
Man pralaea man. Desert In arts or arms 
Wins pabUo honor. Cowper, Task, vi. 688. 


^;>eoiiloally^(a) To gain by oompetitkm or oonqneat; 
twke, as from an opponent or enemy ; obtain as viotor. 
The Emperour Alexaunder Aunterld to come ; 

He wan all the world A at his wlUe aght. 

Destruction gf Troy (£. E. T. B.X 1. 816. 
Those proud titles tliou hast toon me. 

Skak.,lHm, IV., v. 4. 79. 
King Richard wan another strong hold, . . . from 
whence y« Monks being expulseft he reposed there all his 
store. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 22. 

It had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks that no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in Imttle. 

Lecky, Europ. Morally II. 262. 
(h) To earn : as, to win one's bread. 

He syneweth nat that so wynneth his fodo. 

IHers Plowman (CX xxill. 16. 

2. To obtain ; derive ; get : as, to win ore from 
a mine. 

But alle thing hath tyme ; 

The day is short, and it is passed pryme; 

And yet ne wan I nothing In this day. 

Chaucer, Friar's Tale, 1. 179. 
In these two places the prisoners are engaged in quar- 
rying and cutting stone : at Borghamn, they win stone 
on account of the Government ; at TJurkh, granite tor 
private contractors. 

Ribton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 508. 

3. To be successful or victorious in : as, to win 
a game or a battle. 

Th' report of his great acts that over Europe ran. 

In that most famous Field he with the Emperor wan, 

Drayton, Polyoihlou, iv. 814. 
He that would win the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 18. 

4. To accomplish by effort; achieve, effect, or 
execute ; succeed in making or doing. 

He coulde neuer in one hole daye with a meately good 
wynde wynne one inylo of the course of the water. 

Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden's First Books on AmericOy 
[ed. Arber, p. 168). 

Thickening their ranks, and wedged in firm array. 

The ulose-cumpaoted Britons win their way. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

6. To reach; attain to; arrive at, as a goal or 
destination ; gain ; get to. 

Ye wynde inforced so mocho and so streyght iwenit vs 
that our gouernuures sawo it was not possyble for vs to 
uynne nor passe Capo Maleo. 

Sir R. Ouylpyrde, Pylgrymage, p. 63. 
Before they could win the lodge by twenty paces, they 
were overtaken. Sir P. Sidney, Aroadia, 11. 

8oon they won 

The top of all the topful heav’ns. 

Chapman, Iliad, v. 761. 
And when the stony path began 
By which the naked peak they wan. 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

ScotJt, Mormion, HI. 1. 

6t. To cause to attain to or arrive at ; hence, 
to bring; convey. 

Toox in the tollo out of tone hroght, 

Wan hym wightly away wondit full sore. 

Iksstruetinn of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6980. 
He sail fordo thi fader syri. 

And vnto welih ogayno him win. 

Holy Rood (E. B. T. 8.X p. 70. 
Do that I my ship tf> haven winns. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arolte, 1. 20. 

“ Sir," quod she, I knowe well youre will is not for to 
haue me I-loste. " " I-loste," seide he, nay, but l-wonuc 
to grete honour." Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), HI. 671. 

7. To gain the affection, regard, esteem, com- 
pliance, favor, etc., of; move to symiiathy, 
agreement, or consent ; gain the good will of ; 
gain over or attract, as to one’s self, one’s side, 
or one’s cause ; in general, to attract. 

Thy virtue wan me ; with virtue preserve me. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

8ho '8 beautiful, and therefore to tw woo'd ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be unm. 

Shak, 1 Hen. VI,, v. 8. 79. 
His face was of that doubtful kind 
That wins the eye, but nut the mind. 

Scott, Bokehy, v. 16. 

8. To prevail on ; induce. 

Cannot your Grace unn her to fancy him? 

Shak, T. G. of V., HI. 1. 67. 
Who eosly being won along with them to go, 

They altogether put into the wat’iy pisin. 

Drayton, Poiyolbion, L 480. 

9. In mining, to sink down to (a bed of coal) 
by means of a shaft ; prepare (a bed of coal) for 
working by doing the necessary preliminary 
dead-work: also applied to beds of ironstone 
and other ores. [Eng.] In the United States the 
word win, as used in mining, has frequently a more gen- 
eral meaning ; it Is thus deflned in the glossary of the 
Pennsylvania Survey ; “To mine, to develop, to prepare 
for mining." S>ceudnning. 

I'he shaft [at Monkweannouthl was commenced in May, 
1826 : it was continued for eight and a half years before 
the flrst workable coal was reached ; and it was only in 
April, 1846, twenty years afterwards, that the enterprise 
was proved suooeufnl ^ the winning of the “Hutton 
Seam." Jsvont, The Goal Question (2d ed.X P* 68. 
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To win one's Dine, one's shoes, one's spots, the 
hroose. the kem, the toss, the whetstone. See the 
iiuiiiia.— To win the go. to win the prize; be victor; 
coniu off first; excel all competitors, (i^otcn.] 
u. intrans. If. To strive; vie; contend. 
Storm stireth al the se, 

Thaiine sumer and winter trinnen. 

Old Enff, Mi»e. (ed. Morris), p. 17. 

2. To struggle; labor; work. [Obsolete or 
prov. Kng.] 

i'hauh 36 bo trewe of ^oure tonge and trewelich wynne, 
And be as chast as a chyld that nother chit ne fyghteth. 

Plowman (C), ii. I7ti. 

3. To succeed ; gain one’s end ; especially, to 
be superior in a contest or competition ; gain 
the victory; prove successful: as, let those 
laugh who win. 

Ho rewe on me. Robert, that no red haue, 

Re neuere weeue to Wynne for craft that I knowe. 

Piers Plomnau (A), v. 261. 
Nor is it aught but Just 
That he who in debate of truth hath wm 
Sliould win in arms. MUtonj 1’. I*., vi. 122. 

Charles Fox used to say that the most delightful thing 
in the world was to tmn at cards. 

Mortimer CoUnut, Thoughts in my Garden, II. 81. 

4. To reach ; attain ; make one’s way ; succeed 
in making one’s way: witli to, [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

Bes wakond and warly ; wjm to my chamber, 

There swiftly to sweire vpon swete (haloghes). 

All this forward t<i fulfill ye fest with your bond 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 649. 
I Wynne to a thing. 1 retchc to it .Te attsyiis. . . . 
This temic is farre northren Palsgrave, p 782. 

And armu yon well, and make you rody, 

And to tlie wallc ye urynne. 

Lytell Geste of Holtyn Hode ((-hlld’s Ballads, V. 99), 
Eh, my rheumutizy be that had howiver be I to loin to 
the bunlin’? Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 3. 

1 will not he her Judge. Perhaps when we win to the 
greater light we may see with different eyes. 

W. lUack, In Far Lochaiicr, xxiv. 

5. To get; succeed in getting: as, totetain (to 
got in); to win througn; tom'w loose; to wtn 
up, down, or away; to win on (to get on, oitiier 
litorallv or figuratively). [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] * 

**Hay me, freiide," quoth the freke with a felle chcre, 
‘*Uov wan thou lii-fo tills won in wedes so fowlo?” 

Alliterative Poe^ns{od. Morris), li 140. 
She hatli ynough to doen, hardily, 

To wiunen from liiro fader, so trow 1. 

Chaucer, Troll us. v. 1126. 
Ye cantio win in tills nicht, Willie, 

Nor here ye naiiim he ; 

P\)r I've nae cimni tiers out nor in, 

Nae anc hut hiirtdy three. 

Willie and May Margaret (Child's Ballads, II. 173). 
We'll come nae inair unto this place, 

Con’d we win safe iiwa’, 

Kitiff Malcolm and Sir Colvin (Child’s Ballads, III. 381). 
Win thro' tills day with honour to yourself, 

And I’ll say something for you. 

Tennymm, Queen Mary, Iv. 2. 
To win bv a bead. See hmd. - To win in a canter. 
See eanteri. - To win on or upon, (u) To gain favor or 
influence : as, to win upon the noart or affections. 

1 at last, unwilling, . . . 

Thought 1 would try if shaiiie could win upon 'em. 

Jl. Jotmtn, Apol. to Poetaster. 
You have a softness and beneficence winning on the 
hearts of others. ' Dryden, 

(b) To gain ground on ; gain upon. 

The rabble . . . will in time 
Win upon power. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 224. 
Thus, lit half obh, a rolling sea 
Heturiis and wins upon the shore. 

Dryden, Tlirenodia Augustalis, 1. 140. 

Win't (will), «. Strife; coiitcnrion. 

With al inaiikin 
He haueth iiith lonvy] and wt'/i. 

Old Eng. Misc. (cd. Morris), p. 8. 

Win'^ (will), r, t . ; prot. and pp. winnrd, ppr. win- 
ning, [ Abbr. of witup^, r.] To dry or season 
by exposure to the wind or air: as,*to win hay; 
to win peats. [Scotch and Irish.] 
winberry, wimberry (win'-, wim'ber'^i), 
pi. wiuherrien, wimherries (-iz). [Also sometimes 
whinhvrry; a dial, form, with shortened vowel, 
of winvberry.'] A whortleberry. 

Here also was a profusion of raspberries, and n blue 
berry not unlike a large wimberry, but growing on a hush 
often several feet in height. 

J. A. Lees ami W'. J. CluUerbuck, B.(iitish] (\(olumhiu], 

11887, Xll. 

win-bread (win 'bred), M. [< triwl, r., 4- obj. 
hrmd,] That which earns one’s living or one’s 
wealth and advancement , as a mechanical trade, 
the sword of a soldier of fortune, etc. [Rare.] 
The sword of the military adventurer, even of knightly 
dignity, is sometimes called the gagne-pain or win-ltread 
{%vyn-br<Hi\ signifying that it Is to his brand the soldier 
must look for the advanooraent of his foi*tune. 

Hewitt, Auc. Armour, 11. 268. 
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Wince^ (wins), v , ; pret. and pp. ifi<»o«ij>pr. win- 
cing, [Formerly also winch^ went^; < ME. wineen, 
wimeny wymen, winchen^ wynchen^ wenehen, < OF. 
*winchir, guinchir^ gmneher^ guencher, guenchir, 
guenHr^ ganchir, wince, =s Pr, gumehir, evade, 
< OHO. wenkan^ MHG. wenkeny G. wanken, wince, 
totter, Start aside ; cf. OHG. wankon^ wanchon^ 
waver, < winchan^ MHG. winken (pret. wank), 
move aside, nod, G. wiwfcew, nod, s= E. tcink: see 
wink^, V,] I, iutrans, 1. To shrink, as in pain 
or from a blow ; start back : literally or figura- 
tively. 

Qwarolles qwayntly swappez tborowe knyghtez 
With iryne so wekyrly. that wynehe they never. 

Morte Arthurs (E. £. T. S.), 1. 2104. 

Rubbe there no more, least I winch, for deny I wil not 
that I am wrong on the withers. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 887. 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angerly. 

£fAoii-.,K.John, Iv.l. 81. 

Some fretful tempers wince at ev’ry touch ; 

You always do too little or too much. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 826. 

Philip %vii\ced under this allusion to his unfitness for 
active sports. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, il. S. 

2t. To kick. 

Poul, . . . whom the Lord liadde chosun, that long tyme 
wyneide asen the pricke. 

Wydif, Prologue on Acte of Apostles. 

3t. To wriggle ; twist and turn. 

Lung before the Child can crawl. 

He learns to kick, and wince, and sprawl. 

Prior, Alma, I. 

n.t tram. To fling by starting or kicking. 

A galled Jennet that will winch him out o' the saddle. 

Pleteher and liovdey, Maid in the Mill, ii. 1. 

Wince^ (wins), w. [< winced, r.] The act of one 
who winces; an involuntary shrinking move- 
ment or tendency ; a slight start back or aside, 
as from pain or to avoid pain. 

It Is the pitcher who will notice the unavoidable witwe 
that is the proof of a catcher’s sore hand. 

W. Camp, St Nicholas, XVII. 829. 

Wince^ (wins), w. [A corrupt form of winch^,’] 
III dyeing, a simple hand-machine for changing 
a fabric from one dye-vat to another, it consists 
of a reel placed over th*e division between the vats. 'I'lie 
fabric, placed over it and turned cither way, is transferred 
from one dye to another. When several vats ore placed in 
line, an<l contain d>es, mordants, soap-suds, water, etc., 
a wince or reel is placed between each two, and the com- 
bined apparatus becomes a wincing-machine. In such 
a machine the vats are called wince-pois or mnce-jritc. 
Also uinch. 

wince"-* (wins), r, t; pret. and pp. winced, ppr. 
wincing, f < winev^, w.] In dyeing, to immerse 
in the bath by turning the wince or winch. 

For dark grounds the pieces were ilnallv winced in weak 
solution of bleaching powder, to rinse the full shade of 
color. O' E till, I)yeing and Calico Printing, p. 110. 

wince-pit, wince-pot (wins'pit, -pot), w. One 
of the vats of a wincing-macnine. See winev"^. 

Wincer (win's^^r), w. Kiriwcel 4* -crl.] One who 
winces, shrinks, or Kicks. Milton, Apol. for 
Smeotymnuus, I’ref. (Latham.) 

wincey (win'sl), «. [Also winmj; supposed to 
bo an abbr. of ^linneff-winsey, which is supposed 
to be a liming variation of limey-woolsey, a word 
subject to much manipulation.] A strong and 
durable cloth, plain or twilled, coraposeif of a 
cotton warj) and a woolen weft. Heavy winceys 
have liecii much worn as skirtings, and a lighter kind is 
used for men's shirts. They arc sometimes made entirely 
of wool. 

winch^ (winch), w. [Also, corruptly, wiMCC, irtwrc, 
and dial, wink ; < ME. winche, wynehe, the crank 
of a wheel or axle, < AS. wince, a winch; prob. 
orig. *a bent’ or *a bent handle,’ akin to wink^ 
and winkle, and so ult. to winced . ] 1 . The crank, 
projecting handle, or lever by which the axis 
of a revolving machine is turned, as in the com- 
mon windlass, the grindstone, etc. See cut un- 
der Prontfs dynamometer. 

One of them [musicians] turned the winch of an organ 
which he carried at his back. 

StruU, Sports and Pastimes, p. 320. 

2. A kind of hoisting-machine or windlass, in 
which an axis is turned 
by means of a crauk-ban- 
dlc, and a rope or chain 
is thus wound round it 
so as to raise a weight. 

There are various forms of 
winches. Either the crank 
may be attached to the extrem- 
ity of the winding-roller or 
-axis, or a large spur-wheel may 
bo attached to the roller, and Winch, 

turned by a pinkmikm « wimi- 

rate crank-shaft (as ihowu in the ciitX this arrangement 
giving greater power. 



triad 

There was a coal-mine . . . which he used freqnentoy 
to visit, going down to the workings in a basket loweiM 
by a winch, Einctm^ Century, 770. 

3. The reel of a fishing-rod. — 4. Sameastejnee^. 
—Olpsy winch. Seem|My.i 0 fneA.--- 8 pim-yarnvinch» 
a small winch with a lly-whoel, used on board ship for 
making spun yam.— Bteam-WinOh, a winch driven by 
steam, In common use on steam-vessels for loading and 
discharging oarga 

Winch^ (winch), V, t, [< winch"^, n.] To hoist or 
haul by means of a winch. 

He, being placed In a chaire, . . . was winched yn in 
that chaire, and fastened vnto the maineyard of a galley, 
and hoisted vp with a crane, to shew him to all. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 128. 

Winch^ (winch), v, and n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of iri’wcci. 

Winchester bushel. See hmhelX, 1. 

Winchester goosef. [Also called Winchester 
pigeon : said to allude to the fact that the stews 
111 Southwark were in the 16th centuiy under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Winchester.] 
A bubo; hence, a person affected with bubo. 
Shakspere has the phrase “goose of Win- 
chester,” T. and C., v. 10. 56. [Old slang.] 
Winchester gun or rifle. See rifle*^, 

Winchester pint. A measure a little more 
than a wine-pint and less than a beer-pint. 

wincingt, a, [< ME. wynsynge; ppr. of winced ^ 
V.] Kicking; hence, sKittish; lively. 

Wynsynge she was as is a Joly colt. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 77. 

’Wincing-machine (win'sing-ma-shen^), n. In 
dyetng, an apparatus consisting of a series of 
vats containing dyes, mordants, soap-suds, etc., 
with a wince or reel between each two. See 
winced. 

Winckel's disease. A disease occurring in in- 
fants, the chief symptoms of which are jaun- 
dice, bloody urine, and cyanosis. It common- 
ly terminates fatally in a few days. 

Wincopipet (wing'kQ-pip), w. The scarlet pim- 
pernel, Anagallis arvensis. See wink-a-peep. 

There is a nmall red flower in the stubble-fields, which 
('01111117 people call the wineopipe; which if it opens in 
the morning, you may be sure a fair day will follow. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 827. 

wind^ (wind), r,; pret. and pp. wound (occasion- 
ally but less correctly winded), ppr. winding. 
[< ME. winden, wynden (pret. wand, wond, pi. 
wunden, tcouden, wounden, wonde, pp. wuudcHf 
wonden), < AS. windan (pret. wand, wond, pp. 
wunden) = OS. windan = OFries. wtnda = D. 
LG. winden = OHG. winian, windan, MHG. 
wmden, G. winden = Icel. vindn, turn, wind, 
Sw. vinda = Dan. vinde, turn the eyes, squint, 
= Goth, windan (in comp, bi-windan, du-ga-win- 
dan), wind; cf. F. guindcr, It. ghindare, wind 
up, < MHG.; root unknown. From the verb 
wind'^ are ult. E. wend^, wand, wander, windas, 
windlass^, windlass*-^, windle,et(i,^ 1, mtrans, 1, 
To move in this direction and in that; change 
direction ; vary from the direct line or course ; 
bend; turn; double. 

Rut evere the heed was left hlhynde. 

For ought 1 coiithe piille or urynde. 

Bom. of the Rose, 1. 1810. 
The yerde is bet that bo wen woi and wymie 
Tlian that that brest. Chaucer, Troll us, i 267. 

So swift your Judgments turn and wind, Dryden, 

2. To go in a crooked or devious course; 
meander: as, the stream winds through the val- 
ley; the road winds round the hill. 

Whan that this leonesse hath dmnke her fiUe, 
Aboute the welle gan she for to uynde. 

Chaucer, Good W'omen, 1. 818. 

It was difficult to descend into the valley to the north 
east, in which we returned, and, winding round the valo 
to the west, came to Beer- Emir. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. i. 63. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

Gray, Elegy. 

White with its sun-bleached dust, Uie pathway winds 

Before me. Whittier, Piotures, 11. 

3. To make an indirect advance; “fetch a 
compass ” ; “ beat about the bush .” 

Yon know me well, and herein spend but time 
I'o wind about my love with rircumstance. 

Sfiok., M. of V., i. 1. 154. 

You must not talk to him, 

As you do to an ordinary man. 

Honest plain sense, but you must wind about him. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 

4. To twine ; entwine one’s self or itself round 
something : as, vines wind round the pole. — 6t. 
To twist one’s self or worm one’s way into or 
out of something. 

O thou that would'st winds into any figment or phao- 
tasime to save thy Miter. 

MikUm, Chitrdi49ovenimaiii« L 
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Of. To tnzn or toss about; twist; squirm. 

Them art so lothljr and so old also, 

And therto oomen of so lough a l^de, 

That litel wonder is though 1 walwe and vfynde, 

Chaueert Wife of Bath's Tala, 1- 3«6. 

7. To have a twist or an uneven surface, or a 
surface whose parts do not lie in the same plane, 
as a piece of wood. — Sf. To return. 

Thus slrnes the gere in 3l8terdaye8 mony, 
wynter wyndes asayn. 

Sir Oawaynit and the Orecn Kwight (B. E. T. S.), 1. 631. 

To wind on Wltht, to follow the same course as; keep 
pace with. 

To such as walk in their wickedness, and vfind on wiHh, 
the world, this time is a time of wrath and vengeance. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853X 11. 221. 

To wind up, to come to a conclusion, halt, or end ; con* 
elude; finish. 

Mrs. Parsons . . . expatiated on the impatience of men 
generally; . . . and tooimd up by insinuating that she must 
be one of the best tempers that ever existed. 

DiekenB, Sketches, Tales, x. 2. 
He was trading up to Parsonsfield, and business run 
down, so he wound up there, and thought he'd make a 
new start. S, 0. Jewott, Deephaven, p. 175. 

Winding Shaft, the shaft in any mine which is used for 
winding, or in which the ore, coal, etc., are raised or 
wound (see II., 7) to the surface. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to move in this direc- 
tion and in that; turn. 

Every word gan up and down to wyndt. 

That he had seyd, as it come hire to mynde. 

Chauoer, Troilus, ii. 601. 
He endeavours to turn and trt'tuf himself every way to 
evade the force of this famous challenge. Walterland, 

2. To bend or turn at will ; direct according to 
one^s pleasure ; vary the course or direction of ; 
hence, to exercise complete control over. 

She is the clemesse and the vorray light 
That in this derke world me wyni and ledeth. 

CfMucer, Good Women, 1. 86. 
To turn and vdnd a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 109. 

3. To turn or twist round and round on some - 
thing ; place or arrange in more or less regu- 
lar coils or convolutions on something (such 
as a reel, spool, or bobbin) which is turned 
round and round ; form into a ball, hank, or 
the like bv turning that on which successive 
coils are placed, or by carrying the coils round 
it : as, to wind yam or thread. 

You have wound a goodly clew. 

Shak,, All’s Well, i. 8. 188. 

4t. To form by twisting or twining; weave; 
fabricate. 

For that same net so cunningly was wound 
That neither guile nor force might it distraine. 

Spetwer, F. Q., II. xli. 82. 

6. To place in folds, or otherwise dispose on 
or around something; bind; twist; wrap. 

This hand, just wound about thy coal-black hair. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 64. 

Wind the penance-sheet 
About her ! Browning, Count Qismond. 

6. To entwist; infold; encircle; literally or 
figuratively. 

Eohe gan other in his winges take, 

And with her nekkes oche gan other wynde. 

Chaucer, I'arliament of Fowls, 1. 671. 

Bleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 

Shak., M- N. D., iv. 1. 46. 

You talk as if you meant to wind mo in. 

And make me of the number. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

Me. Allerton being woftnd into his dobte also upon par- 
ticuler dealinga Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 802. 

And taind the front of youth with flowers. 

Tennyeon, Ancient Sage. 


The Hollanders . . . layd out haulters, and wound them- 
■elues out of the way of va HaHwyi'e Voyaget, iii. 710. 

8. To insinuate ; work or introduce insidiously 
or stealthily ; worm. 

As he ^ his bould confidence & large promises deceived 
them in England that sente him, so he had wound him 
selfe in to these mens high esteeme hear. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 171. 

They have little arts and dexterities to wind in such 
things into discourse. Dr. H. More, 

9t. To contrive by resort to shifts and expe- 
dients (to effect something) ; bring; procure or 
get by devious ways. 

Wee'll haue some trick and wile 
To winde our yonger brother out of prison 
That lies in for the Rape. 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, ill 1. 

He with his former dealings had wound in what money 
he had in y« partnership into his owne hands. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 801. 

lOf. To circulate; put or keep in circulation. 

Amongst the rest of the Plantations all this Summer 
little was done but securing themselues and planting 
Tobacco, which passes there as current Siluer, and by the 
oft turning and winding it some grow rich, but many 
poore. Quoted in Capt. John Smith' e Works, II. 89. 

There is no State that ufinde the Penny more nimbly, 
and makes quicker Returns fthan Lucca). 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 41. 

11. To adjust or dispose for work or motion 
by coiling a spring more tightly or otherwise 
turning some mechanical device : as, to wind a 
clock or a watch. See to wind up (/), below. 

When he wound his clock on Sunday nights the whirr 
of that monitor reminded the widow to wird hera 

T. Hardy, Trumpet Major, ill. 
To wind a ship, to bring it round until the head occu- 
pies the place ^oro the stem was. —To Wind Off, to un- 
wind; uncoil.— To Wind up. (a) To coil lip into a small 
compass, as a skein of thread; form into a ball or coil round 
a bobbin, reel, or the like. Hence— (6) To bring to a final 
disposition or conclusion ; finish ; arrange and adjust for 
final Bettlement, as the aifalrs of a company or partner- 
ship on its dissolution. 

I could not tciVuf it [the discourse] up closer. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl 3. 

The Author, upon the winding up of his Action, intro- 
duces all those who had any Concern In it. 

Addieon, Hpeotator. No. 857. 

Signor Jupe was to ‘‘enliven the varied perfoimances at 
frequent intervals with his chaste Shakspeariau quips and 
retorts.” Lastly ho was to vfind them ^ by appearing in 
his favourite character of Mr. Williuin Button. 

Dickens, Hard Times, i. 8. 
(o) To tigliten, as the strings of certain musical instru- 
ments, so as t4i bring them to the proper pitch ; put in 
tune by stretching the strings over the pegs. 

Wind up the slacken'd strings of thy lute. 

Waller, Chloris and Hylas. 
Hence, figuratively— (d) To restore to harmony or con- 
cord ; bring to a natural or healthy condition. 

The untuned and jarring senses, (), urind up, 

Of this child-changed father I Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 16. 

(e) To bring to a state of great tension ; subject to a severe 
strain or excitement ; put upon the stretch. 

They wound up his temper to a pitch, and treacliorously 
made use of that infirmity. Bp. AUerlmry. 

Our poet was at last wound up to the height of expoctn- 
tion. Goldsmith, Voltaire. 

(f) To bring into a state of renewed or continued motion, 
as a watcli or clock, by coiling anew the spring or drawing 
up the weights. 

When an anthentic watch is shown, 

Each man winds up and rectifies his own. 

Suckling, Agluura, Epil. 
Hence, figuratively — {g) To prepare for continued inovo- 
inent, action, or activity ; arrange or adapt for continued 
operation ; give fresh or continued activity or energy to ; 
restore to original vigor or order. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more. Dryden. 
Is there a tongue like Delia's o’er her cup, 

That runs for ages without 

Young, Love of Fame, 1. 282. 


7. To haul or hoist by or as by a winch, whim, 
capstan, or the like ; as, to wind or warp a ship 
out of harbor ; specifically, in mining, to raise 
(the produce of the mine) to the surface by 
means of a winding-engine; hoist. The term 
wind, as well as draw, is often employed in Great Britain, 
while hoist Is generally used in the United States. In the 
early days of mining, ore and coal were almost exclusively 
raised by hand-, horse-, or steam-power, in buckets or kib- 
bles ; at the present time. In both England and the United 
States, this is done by means of a winding-engine which 
toms a drum on which a rope (generally of steel wire) Is 
wound and unwound, and by means of which a cage (see 
cage, 8 (d)) is raised or lowered, on which the loaded cars 
are lifted to the surface, and the empties returned to the 
pit-bottom. The ^menslons of engines, druma and cages 
in large mines ore sometimes very great, as is also the 
velocity ^th which the machinery is moved. Thus, in 
theMonkwearmouth colliery, Durham, England, the wlnd- 
k^-dntms are 25 feet in diameter, the rope weighs 4^ tons, 
the cage and load 7| tons; the vertical distance through 
which the cage Is raised is 680 ysrdA and the time occu- 
pied in lifting it and dischaiging the esrs is two minutes 
and four seconds. 


(h) To hoist ; draw ; raise by or as by a winch. 

Let me see thy hand ; this was ne’er made to wash, 
Ort^Tuf up water, beat clothes, or rub flf>or. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, ii. 2. 

Wlndlng'UP Act, in Eng. law, an act providing for the 
dissolution of joint-stock companies, and the winding up 
of their affairs ; more specifically, 7 and 8 V let. , c. 1 11 (1844) ; 
followed and amended by 9 and 10 Viet. , c. 28 (1846) ; 11 and 
12 Viot., c. 4.1 (1848) ; 12 and 13 Viet., c. 108 (1849) ; 18 and 14 
Viet., c. as (1860); 19 and 20 VIct.. c. 47 (1856); 20 and 21 
Viet., c. 49, c. 78 (1867) ; and superseded by The Companies' 
Act (1862), 26 and 26 Viet, c. 89. 

(wind), n, [< ME. winde (= MD. MHG. 
winde, OHO. wintd ) ; from the verb.] A wind- 
ing; a turn; a bend: as, the road there takes 
a wind to the south — Gut of wind, free from bends 
or crooks ; perfectly straight. (Colloq.) 
wind^ (wind ; formerly and still poetically also 
wind), n. [< ME. wind, wynd, < AS. wind as OS. 
OPries. D. LG. wind sr OHG. MHG. wint, G. 
wind ss Icel. vindr as Sw. Dan. vind a= Goth. 
winds, winths, wind, air in motion, sb W. gwynt 


ss L. eenim, wind, ss Gr. a blast, gale, 
wind, as Skt. vdta, wind ; lit. * that which blows,' 
being orig. from the ppr. (cf. Gr. d«f (dfevr-), 
blowing, ppr.) of a verb (Skt. V vd) seen in Goth. 
waian, etc., G. wehen, blow, Huss. vieiate, blow 
(> vieteru, wind), etc., Lith. wqjas, wind, from 
which is also ult. denived weather : nee weather. 
Prom the E. wind, besides the verb and the 
obvious derivatives or compounds, are derived 
window, winnow, etc.; from the L. are ult. E. 
vent*^, ventilate, ventose, etc. (see also vesfi).] 

1. Air naturally in motion at the earth’s sur- 
face with any degree of velocity ; a current of 
air as coming from a particular direction . When 
the air has only a aliglit mutioii, it is called a hreexe; when 
its velocity is greater, a fresh breeze ; and when it is vio- 
lent, a gale, storm, or hurricane. Tlie ultimate cause of 
winds is to be found in differences of atmospheric density 
produced by the sun in its unequal heating of different 
parts of the earth. These original differences of denii^ 
give rise to vertical and horiaontal currents of air which 
constitute and establish the general atmospheric circula- 
tion, and determine permanent belts of relatively high and 
low pressure over the earth’s surface. Differences of pres- 
sure. in turn, produce their own differences of density at 
the earth’s siinace, and thereby become a secondary cause 
of winds. 'J'he general system of atmospherlo circulation, 
with respect l)oth to surface-winds and to their correlative 
upper currents, is described under trade-wind. In accor- 
dance with the cliaraoterof their exciting cau8& winds may 
be divided into— (1) constant, the trade-winds and ana- 
trade winds, which depend upon the permanent difference 
of temmrature between the equatorial regions and higher 
latitudes ; (2) periodic, the monsoons, and land- and sea- 
breeses which arise respectively from a seasonal and di- 
urnal difference of temperature between land and sea ; (8> 
eydontc and antieyelonic, winds associated with or eon- 
stitutiiig progressive areas of high and low pressure, thC' 
ultimate origin of which, especially of those in high lati- 
tudes, is not satisfactorily determined; (4) whirlwinds and 
(certain) squalls, which arise when the air is in a condi- 
tion of unstable etjulllbriuni, and are developed as a part 
of the process by which stability la regained (this olasa 
includes the most violent winds, such as the tomadoX and 
those occur when the instability is the combined effect of 
a high temperature and a high humidity, a condition favor- 
able to the development of the greatest possible gradienta 
of density, and hence of the most terrific manifestations of 
wind ; (5) special, winds which logically belong to the pre- 
ceding ciassuB, but which by reason of speclm character- 
istics, aiislng frequently from local topography, have re- 
ceived special appellations, as the sirocco, the harmaUan, 
the mistral, tlie foihn, tlie Chinook, etc. Winds are also 
commonly named from the point of compass from which 
they blow, as a north wind, an east loind, a southwest uind. 
The winds were personified and worshiped as divinitiea 
by the ancients, and representations of them are frequent 
in ancient art, particularly in Greek sculpture and vase-^ 
painting. 

And erly on the Towysday, whlche was seynt Thomaa- 
daye, we made sayle, and passed by the oostes of Slauony 
and ilystria with easy wynde. 

Sir Ii. Guylfarde, Pylgrymage, p. 9. 

By reason of contrary windes we put backe agoine to 
Prodeno, because we could not fetch Hapientia. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 168. 

2. Atliroction from which the wind may blow; 
u point of the coumasB, especially one of the 
cardinal points. [Karo.] 

Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain. Ezek. xxxvif. 9. 

3. Air artificially put in motion by any force or 
action : us, the wmd of a bellows ; the wind of a. 
bullet or a cannon-ball (see windage). 

Which he disdaining whisked his sword about, 

And with the ui,nd thereof the king fell down. 

• Marlowe and Nashs, Tragedy of Dido^ ii. 1. 

The whiff and wind of his fell sword. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 496. 

4. Air impregnated with animal odor or scent. 

Else counsellors will but take the urind of him. 

Jiacon, Of ('ounseL 

5. In musical instruments the sound of which 
is produced by a stream of compressed air or 
breath, either the supply of air under compres- 
sion, as in the bellows of an organ or in a singer’s 
lungs, or the stream of air used in sound-pro* 
dnetion, as in the iriouth of an organ-pipe, in 
the tube of a flageolet, or in the voice. 

Their instruments were various in their kind, 

Some for the bow, and some for breathing ujind. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 867. 

0. Breath ; also, power of respiration ; lung- 
power. See second wind, below. 

Ye noye me score In wastyng al tliis wynde, 

For I haue seide y-noghe, as semethe me. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FuriiivallX p. 79. 

My wynde is sttjppyd, gon is my iirethe. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 226. 

Woman, thy wordis and thy wynde thou not waste. 

York Plays, p. 258. 

If my wind wore but long enough to say my prayers, I 
would repent. Shak., M. W. of W., Tv. 6- 104. 

How they spar for wind, Instead of hitting from th» 
shoulder. 0. W. Holmes, Professor, ii. 

7. The part of the body in the region of the 
stomach, a blow upon which causes a tempo* 
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rary loss of respiratory power by paralyzing 
the diaphragm for a time. It forms a .for- 
bidden point of attack in scientific boxing. 
[Slang.] 

He pats him and pokes him in divers parts of the body, 
but particularly in that part which the science of self-de- 
fence would call his vaind. iHckem. 

8. The wind-instrumentH of an orchestra taken 
collectively, including both the wood wind 
<flute.S) oboes, etc.) and the brass wind (triiin- 
pets, horns, etc.). — 9. Anything light as wind, 
and hence ineffectual or empty; especially, 
idle words, threats, bombast, etc. 

Nor think thou with wind 
Ot aery threats to awe. Miltfm, J*. L , vl. 282. 

10. Air or gas generated in the stomucL and 
bowels; flatulence. 

Knowledge . . . 

Oppresses else with surfeit and soon turns 

Wisdom to folly, as uourishiiient to utind. 

Miltmi, P. L.,vll. 180. 

11, A disease of sheep, in which the intestines 

are distended with air, or rather affected with 
a violent inflammation. It occurs immediately 
after shearing .— a capful of wind. See ea^ul . — A 
iiair wind, a wind that enables ii sailing ship to head her 
•course wim the sails lull. ~ All In the wind. See alL— 
A iheet in the wind, seo Bare wlndt. see 
bowl.— Before the wind. See Between wind 

and water, (a) in that part of a ship's side or bottom 
which is frequently brought above the water by the roll- 
ing of the vessel or by fluctuation of the water s surface. 
Any breach eifocted by shot in this part la peculiarly 
dangerous. 

They had a tall man-of-war to convoy them ; but, at 
the first bout, it was shot between wind mul loater, and 
forced to make towards land. 

Court mvd Timea qf CharUa II. 42. 
Hence, figuratively ~(6) Any part or point generally where 
aiblow or attack will most eneotualfy injure. 

Shot him between wind and water. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, Iv. 1. 

He had hit his desires in the Master- vein, and struck his 
former .Toalousie between wind and water ^ so that it sunk 
in the Instant. 

Fannant, Hist, of Edward II. (ed 1080), p. 11. 

Broken wind, a veterinary term fur a form of paroxys- 
mal dyspnoea, which seems to depend on asthma com- 
bined with a varying amount of emphysema : also loosely 
used for other ayspneeio coiiditloiis. See brdken-mnded 
end iMttd-brnirtfu.— ^ the Wind. See bpi.— Cardinal 
Winds. Heecardffuu.— Close to the wind. See closed, 
adv. — Down the wind, (o) lu the direction of and mov- 
ing with the wind : as, birds fly quickly down eAe wind, {b) 
Toward ruin, decay, or adversity. Compare to whiatle of, 
under whintlc, v t. 

The more he prayed to it fthc imime] to prosper him in 
the world, the more he went doton the udnd still. 

Sir It. L' Estrange, 

Head to wind. See Aeod.— Hot winds of the plains, 
southwesterly winds in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas, which occur during the summer season, and by 
their extreme heat and dryness prove exceedingly destruc- 
tive to vegetation.— How the Wind hloWB or lies, (a) 
The direction or velocity of the wind. (6) Figuratively, 
the posltluii or state of affairs ; how matters stand at a 
Iiartioular juncture: as, trifles show how fAe wiiad blowa. 

Miss Sprong, her confidante, who, seeing how the wind 
lay had tried to drop little nialiclous hints . . . until the 
old lady had cut them sliort. Farrar, Julian Homo, Iv. 
In the wind, astir . afoot. 

Go to, there *s somewhat in the wind, I see. 

B Jonaon, Case is Altered, ill. S. 

What the biases is in the mnd now ? 

Diekena, Oliver Twist. 

In the wlnd*i esre, in the teeth of the wind, direcUy 
toward the point from which the wind blows ; in a direc- 
tion exactly coiitraiy to that of the wind. — Is the Wind 
in that door7t is that how the case stands? is that tlie 
state of affairs? 

Throe. I am come to lutreat you to stand my friend, 
and to favour me with a longer timo, and I wil make you 
suffiolent consideration. 

Uaurer. la the winde in that doore f If thou hast ray 
tnoiw. so it is ; I will not defer a day, an houro, a minute. 

Qreene and Lodge, looking-Ulass fur Loudon and Eng. 

Leading wind. 8ee leading^— Mountain and valley 
winde, In meteor., diurnal winds blowing up Uie aides of 
mountains and the trough of galleys during the day, and 
down during the night. They are due to differences of 
temperature arising from unequal heating and radiation, 
whereby the air at the summits of hills and mountains is 
heated during the day to a higher temperature tlian the 
air at the same level over the valleys or lowlands, causing 
a current up the valleys and mountain-sides ; conversely, 
during the night the air at the summit is cooled by radia- 
tion to a lower temperature than the air at the same level 
over the lowlands, causing a downward surface flow of 
cold air. In narrow valleys this current sometimes at- 
tains great strength, as in the case of the Wisper wind of 
the Rhine - North Wind Of OallfomUL a dry, dosiccat. 
ing north wind experienced on tlio Pacific slope of the 
liiilted States, but especially in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys of i 'alifornia. When occurring during tl»e 
growing season, it is exceedingly injurious to v^etation. 
—On extra or heavy Wind. See orz/ani, a-On the 
wind, as near as possible to the direction from which the 
wind blows ; in the position or trimmed in the manner of 
a vessel that is sailing ** by the wind.”- Periodic Winds. 
Bee del. 1. - Plate of Wind, see pfofe.— Red wind, a 
wind which blasts fruit or corn ; a blight HaUiwaU. 
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The goodliest trees In the garden are soonest blasted 
with red winda. Abp. Sdndya, Sermons, p. 108. (Baviaa.) 
Bobln Hood wind, a wind in which the air is saturated 
with moisture at a temperature near the freesin^point, 
the moisture rendering it especially raw and pene&atlng ; 
a tliaw- wind. — RunnixLg Of the Wind. See runnlvm.— 
Second wind, a regular state of respiration attained 
during continued exertion after the breathlessness which 
had arisen at an earlier stage.— Slant Of Wind. See 
stonf.— Soldier's wind, see sof disr.— Thaw-wlnd. a 
wind prevailing during a thaw : in general, since it be- 
comes saturated with moisture at a temperature only a 
little above freezing, it is peculiarly raw and penetrating. 
- To beat the wind. See bsofi.— To break wind, 
carry the wind, eat np Into the wind, gfdn the wind. 
Sec the verbs.— To get one’8 Wind, to recover one’s 
breath : as, they will up and at it again when they get 
their wind. (Colloq.)— To fit the Wind Of, to get on 
the windward side of. 

All the three Biskalners made toward our ship, which 
was not carelesse to get the winde at them all. 

BoMuyVa Voyagea, ni. 108. 

To get (take) wind, to get wind of. see peti.— To 
haul the wind. See AatiC— Tohaveafireewlnd. See 
free.— To have In the wind, to bo on the scent or trail 
of ; perceive and follow. 

A hare had long escap'd pursuing hounds. . . . 

To save his life, he leap’u into the main, 

But there, alas ! he could no safety find, 

A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. Swift. 
To have the wind of Same as to have in the wind. 

My son and I wQl have the wind qf you. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 138. 

To keep the wind. See Aesp.— Too near the wind, 
mean ; stingy ; cheese-paring. (Naut. slang.]— To ralie 
the Wind. Seeratsei.-To recover the wind of. See 
reoovera.^To gall cloee to tihe wind, (a) To sail with 
the ship's head just so near to the wind as to fill the sails 
without shaking them ; sail as closely against the direc- 
tion of the wind as possible. (A) To border closely upon 
dishonesty or indecency : as, beware in dealing with him, 
he aaila rather eloae to the wind, (c) See saifi.— To 
Shake a vessel in the wind, see ahake.— To slip 
one's wind. See sftpi.— To sow the wind and reap 
the whirlwind, to act wrongly or recklessly and in time 
be visited with the evil effects of such conduct Hog. 
viii. 7.— To take the wind out of one's sails. See 
satD.— To take wlnd,toieakout— To touoh the wind, 
isee toueA.- To Whistle down the wind, to whistle for 
a wind. See wAMfe.— Wind-BOale. see Mato».»8yn. 
1. Wind, Breeze, Guat, Flaw, Bletat, Storm, Sguall, Gfale, 
Tempeat, Hurricane, Tornado, Cyclone, etc. Wind is the 

S eneral name fur air in motion, at any rate of speed. A 
reeze is gentle and may be fitful ; a guat Is pretty strong, 
but especially sudden and brief ; a Jlaw is essentially the 
same as guat, but may rise to the force of a squall; a blast 
is stronger and longer than nguat; a storm is a violent dig- 
turbanoe of the atmosphere, generally attended by rain, 
hail, or snow; naqueUl ianatonn that begins suddenly ana 
Ih soon over, perhaps consisting of a series of strong ffuata; 
a gale is a violent and continued wind, lasting for hours 
or days, its strength being marked by sucli adjectives as 
atif and hard ; a tempeat Is the stage between a gate and a 
hurrUsam— hurricane being the name for the wind at its 
greatest height, which is such as to destroy buildings, 
uproot trees, etc. A torrtado and a cydane arc by deriva- 
tion storms in which the wind has a circular or rotatory 
movement (see defs.). 

Wlnd^ (wind), V. f. ; pret. and pp. winded (in 
some uses, erroneously, wound), ppr. windina. 
[< ME, wituUu, wynden (= MP. winden = OHG. 
wintfm), expose to the wind, air; < wind*i, n. 
Witli reference to blowing a bom, the verb 
wind^, owing to the alternative (poetical) pron. 
wind, and prob. to some vague association of a 
horn as being usually curved, with the verb 
KHwrff, has been confused with the verb windi, 
whence the irrog. pret. and pp. wound. It is 
possible, liowever, that the irreg, pret. and pp. 
wound arose out of mere conformity with the 
other verb, as the pret. rang, pp. rtoig (instead 
of ringed), of the verb ring^, and the pret. wore, 
pp. worn, of the verb wear^, arose out of con- 
formity to similar forms of the similar verbs 
sing, swear j etc.] 1. To force wind through 
with the breath; blow; sound by blowing : as, 
to wind a hom : in this sense and the three fol- 
lowing pronounced wind. 

The last Miracle is the third time of Michaels winding 
his home, when Ood shall bring forth all the lewes. 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 221. 
Gawaln . . . raised a bugle hanging from his neck, 
And winded It, and that so musically 
Tliat all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Kang out like hollow woods at hunting-tide. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Bttarre. 

2. To produce (sound) by blowing through or 
as through a wind-instrament. 

But gin ye take that bugle-hom. 

And tvind a blast sae shrill. 

Rosa the Rad, and WhUU LUly (Child's Ballads, V. 178X 

8. To announce, signal, or direct by the blast 
of a horn, etc. [Rare.] 

"IWas pleasure^ as we look'd behind, 

To see how thou the chase oould'st wind, 

(?heer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray I 

^ ^,l.ofL.M.,v. 2». 

4. To perceive or follow by the wind or scent; 
nose. 
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At when two Skilful hoandt tlie lovM wM, 

Ot ohatathio’ woods obsonre the trembling hind. 

Pqps, Iliad,!. 427. 

We winded them by our noses— their perfumes be- 
trayed them. Johnson, Dryden. 

5. To expose to the wind; winnow; ventilate. 
— 6. To drive or ride hard, as a horse, so as to 
render scant of wind. — 7. To rest, as a horse, 
in order to let him recover wind, 
windage (win'dSj), ». [< wind^ + -o< 7 e.] 1. 
In gun, : (a) The dinerence allowed between the 
diameter of a projectile and that of the bore of 
the gun from which it is to be fired, in order to 
allow the escape of some part of the explosive 
gas, and to prevent too (^eat friction. 0^) The 
rush or concussion of tne air produced by the 
rapid passage of a shot. 

The last shot flying so close to Captain Portar that with 
the windage ot the bullet his very hands had almost lost 
the sense of feeling. 

R. Peeke (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. 626). 

(c) The influence of the wind in deflecting a 
missile, as a ball or an arrow, from its direct 
path, or aside from the point or object at which 
it is aimed; also, the amount or extent of such 
deflection, (d) The play between the spindle 
of the De Range ^s-cneck and its cavity in the 
breech-screw : it is expressed in decimal parts 
of an inch, and is measured by the difference 
between the diameters of the spindle and its 
cavity. — 2. In surg,, same as wind-contusion, 
Windas, windass ( win^das), n, [Early mod. E. 
also windace, wundacs; K ME. window, wyndas, 
windasse, a windlass, < MD. windaes, B. windas 
(> OF. guindas, guyndas, F. guindas), windlass, 
lit. a ‘ winding-beam,’ = Icel. vinddss, a rounded 
pole which can be wound round, windlass, < D. 
winden = Icel. vinda, wind (= E. wind), + aes 
s= Icel. ass, pole, main rafter, sail-yard, = Goth. 
ans, a beam. Hence, by confusion with wind- 
lass'^, the modern form windlass*^.'] It. Same as 
windlass'^, 

Ther may no man out of the place it dryve 
For noon engyn of wyndas or polyve. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 176. 

Oote Bom croBse bowls, and wyndaea to bynd them with, 
and quaiTels. Paatm Letters, I. 82. 

2. A fanner for winnowing grain. Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] 

windbag (wind-bag), n, A bag filled with wind ; 
hence, a person of mere words ; a noisy, empty 
pretender. [Slang.] 

windbalKwind'b&l), w. 1, A ball inflated with 
air; a balloon. 

Generally the high stile is disgraced and made foolish 
and ridiculous by all wordes affected, counterfait, and 

S tiffed vp, as it were a windball carrying more countenance 
len matter. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 166. 

2. In surg,, a cause of death or injury formerly 
supposed to lie in the passage of a projectile 
in close proximity to the person injured. See 
wind-contusion. 

Where life is destroyed by the influence of the wind^ 
ball. J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 279. 

wind-band (wind'band), n, 1. A companv of 
musicians who use only or principally wind-in- 
struments; a brass or military band. — 2. The 
wind-instruments of an orchestra or band taken 
collectively. See wind^, 8. — 3. A long cloud 
supposed to indicate stormy weather. Halli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 

wind-beam (wind'bem), n. A beam tying to- 
gether the rafters of a pitched roof : same as 
collar-betim. 

windbeny ( wind'ber^i), n, ; pi. windberries (-iz). 
The cowberry, Vaccinium Vitis-Idma, Britten 
and Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 
wind-bill (wind'bil), n. In Scots Inw, an ac- 
commodation bill. See accommodation, 
wind-bore (wind'bor), n, 1. The extremity of 
the suction-pipe of a pump, usually covered 
with a perforated plate to prevent the intru- 
sion of foreign substances. — 2. In mining, same 
as snore-piece, 

windbonnd (wind'bound), a. Prevented from 
sailing by contrary winds; detained by con- 
trary winds : as, windbound ships. 

The next day we fasted, being windbound, and could not 
passe the sound. 

Quoted In Capt, John SmUha Works, I. 90. 

Wind-braoe (wind'bras), n. See braced, 
wind-break (wind'brftk), n. Something to 
break the force of the wind, as a hedge, a board 
fence, or a row of evergreen trees; any shelter 
from the wind. 

Under the lee of some shelving btnk or other wiatd- 
brsadt. T, RooaamU, Banting Trips, pi, I7a 
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liei2ld4>Mbk (wlnd'brak), f?. t To break the 
wind of. See wind-broken, 

’iwould wind-bfwk a mole to vie burdeni with her. 

J^d. 

wi&dbroftchf (wind'broch), n. The hurdy-gurdy 
or vielle. 

Nero, a base blind fiddler, or player on that instniment 
which IB called a vnndbroaeh. 

UrgHhart, tr, of HabelalR, 11. 80. 

For an old man to pretend to talk wisely is like a mu- 
slcian’B endeavouring to fumble out a fine sonata upon 
a wind-broaeh. Tmn Brown, Works, II. 284. (Dames.) 

wind-broken (wind'bro'^kn), p, a. Diseased in 
the respiratory organs; having the power of 
breathing impaired by chost-disease ; as, a 
wini-brof^n horse. Also broken-w bided, 
wind-changing (wind 'chan'' jing), a. Change- 
ful as the wind; fickle. [Rare.] 

Wind-ehanging Warwick now can change no more. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 1. 67. 

wind-chart (wind'chart), n, A chart showing 
the wind-directions at a given time, or the di- 
rections prevailing during any period of the 
year over any region of the earth, wind-charts 
for the ocean, of which the" Wind and Current Charts *' 
of the British Admiralty and the "Pilot Charts "of the 
United States Hydrographic Office are examples, consti- 
tute an important aid to navigators, 
wind-chest (wind'chest), n. In organ-building, 
a chest or box immediately below the pipes or 
reeds, from which the compressed air is ad- 
mitted to them by means of valves or pallets. 
Bee organ^ and reed-organ. 
wind-colic (wind'kol"ik), Intestinal pain 
caused by flatulence. 

Wind-COntU8ion(wind'kon-tu^zhon),n. In surg,, 
a contusion, such as rupture of tfie liver or con- 
cussion of the brain, unaccompanied by any ex- 
ternal mark of violence, supposed to bo pro- 
duced by the air when rapidly displaced by the 
velocity of a projectile, as a cannon-ball, it is 
now, however, ooiisidei'ed to be occasioned by the projec- 
tile Itself striking the body in an oblique direction, the 
comparative escape of the external soft tissues being ac- 
counted for by the degree of obliquity with which the mis- 
sile impinges on the elastic skin, together with the posl 
tion of the internal structures injured relatively to the 
impingement of the ball on one side and hard resisting 
substances on another. Also called windage. 

wind-cutter (wind'kut"6r), n. In organ-build- 
ing, the upper lip of the mouth of a flue-pipe, 
against wnich the stream of air impinges when 
the pipe is sounded. 

wina-aial (wind'di"al), n, A dial showing the 
changes in the direction of the wind by means 
of an index or pointer connected with a wind- 
vane. 

The Wind Dial lately set up at Odgsby's (Coffee and 
Chocolate House, behind the Boyal Exchange, being tlio 
first and only one in any publick House in England, and 
having given great Satisfaction to all that have seen it, 
and being of Constant use to thoae that are in any wise 
Concerned in Navigation. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

( 11 . 66 . 

wind-dog (wind 'dog), n. A name popularly ap- 
plied to fragments of rainbows seen on de- 
tached clouds. Also wind-gall, 

'Wind-dropsy (wind'drop^si), n. Emphysema ; 
tympanites. 

wind-egg (wind 'eg), n. An infecund or other- 
wise imperfect egg, as one which will produce 
nothing Dut wind ^s); a soft-shelled egg, such 
as may be laid by a hen that is comparatively 
old or'has been injured, 
winder^ (win'd6r), n. [< wind\ + -crl.] 1. 
One who winds, rolls, or coils: as, a bobbin- 
winder. 

They consist of sewing boys, shoe-binders, wiJuUrs for 
weavers, and girls tor all kinds of slop needlework. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 11. 863. 

2. An instrument or a machine for winding 
thread, etc. (a) A contrivance like a small windlass re- 
volving a spool or reel upon which the tlu^ad is wound. 
(b) A large adjustable frame which can be passed through 
the opening of a skein and then increased in diameter so as 
to hold It firmly for winding off. (c) A small stick, strip, 
or notched slate upon which thread can be wound: a 
Bubatitute for a spool or reel. 

3. The key or utensil used to wind up the spring- 
work of a roasting-jack. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, al- 
ways leave the winder sticking on the jack to fall on their 
heads. Swift, Advice to Servante (Cook). 

4. A plant that twists itself round others. 

Winders and creepers; as ivy, biiony, hops. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, 1 686. 

5. A winding-step of a staircase, 
winder^ (win'dAr), n. [< wind^ + -cri.] 1. 

One who winds or sounds a horn. 

Winder of the horn. 

When snouted wOd-boars ronting tender com 

Aag&t oar huntsman. neats, Endymion, L 
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2 (win'dAr), A blow which takes aw^ the 
breath.— 8. A fan. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
(win'd6r), v, t, [< triweferS, n , ; prob. 
in part a dial, corruption of ^winner for win- 
now,’} To fan ; clean or winnow with a fan : as, 
to winder grain. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 

windfall (wind'fal), n. [< wind^ + v.] 

1. Something blown down by the wind, as fruit 
from a tree, or a number of trees in a forest. 

When they did sprend, and their boughs were become 
too great for their stem they became a windfall upon the 
sudden. 

Bacon, Trae Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 

She 's nobbut gone int t‘ orchard, to see it she can find 
wind-falls enough for t* make a pie or two for t* lads. 

Mrs. Qaskell, Sylvia’s Ixivers, vi. 

2. An nnexpected pioeo of good fortune, as an 
unexpected legacy. 

This man, who otherwise beforetime was but poor and 
needy, by these windfalls and unexpected cheats became 
very wealthy. Holland, tr. of Plutarch’s Morals, p. 1237. 

3. The tract of fallen trees, etc., which shows 
the path of a tornado. — 4. A violent gust of wind 
rushing from eoast-rances and mountains to the 
sea. — 5. The down-rusn of air occurring on the 
leeward side of a hill or mountain at a distance 
from its base. 

Windfallt (wind'ffiLl), a, Windfallen. [Rare.] 
You shall have leaves and windfall boughs enow, 
Near to these woods, to roast your meat withal. 

Marlowe and Nashe, Dido, Queen of Ciarthnge, 1. 1. 172. 

windfallen (wind'fa^ln), a. Blown down by 
the wind. 

To gather uindfalVn sticks. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xlii. 182. 

windfanner (wind'fan'^Or), n. Same as wind- 
hover. 

Wind-fextilized (wind'f6r^ti-lizd), a. In hot., 
fertilized with pollen borne by the wind, as 
flowers; anemophilons, as conifers, grasses, 
sedges, etc. 

Winuim (wind'fish), w. The fall-fish, or silver 
chub, Semotilns hullariH, the largest cyprinoid 
of eastern North America. See Seniofitus. 

wind-flower ( wind'flou^6r), n, 1 . A plant of th(^ 
geuus Anemone, chiefly the wood-anemone, A, 
nemorosa : so called by translation of the classic 
name of an anemone or other plant anciently 
associated with the wind. The wind-loving reputa- 
tion of this plant appears tu have been conferred ciiiefly 
by the name. The wind-flower is a small herb, feiiiul in 
Europe, northwestern Asia, and North America, bearing a 
whorl of three trifoliate leaves and a single delicate white 
or outwardly pinkish vernal (lower. The American pasque- 
flower, A . patens, var. A tdtalliana, bears the name siMicifl- 
cally ill the western United States. 

Bide thou where the poppy blows, 

With wind-flowers frail and fair. 

Bryant, Arctic Lover. 

2. The marsh-gentian, Gentiana Pneumonanthc, 
T^eafi, of Hot, 

wind-ftirnaC6 (wind'f^r^nas), n. Any form of 
furnace using the natural draft of a chimney 
without the aid of a bellows or blower; a nat- 
ural-draft furnace; a laboratory-furuaco pro- 
vided with a tall chimney. 

The crucible is then placed In a v>ind-fur7uioe,a\\d slowly 
heated as long us fumes escape. Ure, Diet., IV. 658. 

wind-gage (wind'gaj), w. 1. An instrument 
for ascertaining the velocity and force of wind ; 
an anemometer. See anemometer, — 2. An ap- 
paratus or contrivance for measuring or indi- 
cating the amount of the pressure of the wind 
in the wind-chest of an organ. — 3. Miht,, a 
graduated attachment to the sights of a fire- 
arm or cannon by which allowance can be made, 
in aiming, for the effect of the wind upon the 
projectile. 

mmid-galD (wind'g&l), n. [< wind^ + galVi,} 
Distension of the synovial bursa at the fetlock- 
joint of the horse, such as may be felt on each 
side of the tendons behind the joint. Also 
called puff. 

His horse, . . . full of windgalls, wBh spavins. 

Shak., T. of the 8., iii. 2. 68. 

Neither Spavin, Splinter, nor Wind fall. 

Etherege, She Would if She Could, li. 2. 

wind-gall^ (wind'g&l), w. [< wind'^ + gall^; as 
in water-gall, xceather-gall,} Rame as wbid-dog. 

" Wlnd-dogs,” . . . fragments or pieces (as It were) of 
rainbows (sometimes called wind-gam) seen on detached 
clouds. Fite Roy, Weather Book, p. 23. 

wind-galled (wind'gdld), a. Having wind-galls. 

Did you think I was Wind-gaU*df I can sing too, if I 
please. Steele, Tender Husband, iU. 1. 

wind-gap (wind'gap), ». See gap, 2. 

wind-gnn (wind'gun), n. Same as air-gun. 
Forc'd from wind-guns, ]«a<l Itself can fly, 

And pond’rous slugs out swiftly through the sky. 

Fope, Dunclad, l. 181. 


winding-rope 

Wind-liatcll (wlnd'hach), n. In mining, the 
opening or place where ore is taken out of the 
earth. 

windliawk (wind'hgk), n. The windhover or 
kestrel. 

wind-herb (wind'6rb), u. See Phlomis. 

wind-house (wind'hous), n, A house built 
partly underground to serve as a shelter or 
place of refuge in hurricanes. 

mndhover (wind'hnv^dr), w. A kind of hawk, 
the kestrel, Falco tmnnuculu^ or Tinnunculun 
alaudarius: so called from its hovering in the 
face of the wind. Bee kestrel. Also called 
windbibbcTf windcuffer, wimlfanner, windltawk, 
windmeker, vanner-hawk, sfatiul, etc. 

About as long 

As the wind-hover hangs in balance. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

Windily (win'di-li), adv. With high wind; in a 
way that betokens wind. 

The stars were glittering windily even before this crim- 
son melted out of the east. 

W, C. Bussed, Sailor’s Sweetheart, iv. 

windiness (win'di-nes), n. 1. The state of be- 
ing windy or tempestuous: os, the windiness 
of the weather or season. — 2. Flatulence.— 
8. Tendency to generate wind (gas): as, the 
windincss of vegetables. — 4. Tumor; puffiness ; 
vanity; boastfulness. 

The Bwelllug windinees ot much knowledge. 

Brerewood's Language, Fret. 

winding^ (win'ding), p, a, [Ppr. of wind^, v,} 

1. (Uirving; spiral: as, a stair. 

The staires ore uinding, having a stately roofe. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 86. 

2. Full of bends or turns : as, a winding path. 

The ascent (of mount Tal>or] is so easy that we rode 
up the north side by a uindinn road. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 64. 
Aci'oss tile court-yard, Into the dark 
Of the utiwling pathway in the park, 

Curate and lantern Uisappoar. 

Longfellow, Baron ot St Castine. 

3. Warped; twisted; bent; crooked: a,B,B>wittd- 
ing surface. 

winding^ (win'ding), w. [< ME. xeyndynge; ver- 
bal n. of wind ’^ , r. ] 1 . A turn or turning ; a bend ; 
flexure ; meander : as, the windings of a road or 
stream. 

The degise, endentyng, bnrrynge. owndynge, nalynge^ 
or bendy nge, and sumblable wast of olooth In 
vanitee. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Thev [the ways) wore wonderful] hard, all stony and 
full of windings. Coryat, Crudities, I. 92. 

To follow the vdndings of this river. 

Addismi, Remarks on Italy (Works, od. Bohn, I. 687). 

Tlio windings ot the marge. Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
2. A twist in any surface, so that all its parts 
do not lie in the same piano ; a casting or warp- 
ing. Compound winding. When the field- 

magnets of a dynamo are fitted with two colls, one of 
which is placed In circuit with the armature and external 
leads, while the other is connected across the terminals 
as a shunt, the dynamo is said to be compound wound, and 
the winding cmnjnmnd ictnditig.— Blfferontlal Winding. 
See diferential.—lD. Winding, warped ; out of the straight ; 
applied by joiners to a niece of wood when two of its oppo- 
site comers stand higher than the other two.— Out Of 
Winding, brought to a plane : said of a surface : a work- 
men's phrase. — Series Winding, a dynamo is said to he 
series wound, or to have a series udnding, when its field- 
magnet coil is joined in series with the unnature ooil.— 
Bhnnt Winding. When the field-magnet coils of a dy- 
namo are designed for, and connected as, a shunt on the 
amiature coll, the dynamo Is said to be shuTit ummd, and 
the method ox winding shunt winding. 

winding^ (win'ding), 71, [Verbal ii. of wind^, v,} 
A call by the boatswairi^H whistle. 

winding-Ongine (win 'ding -cn "jin), n. Any 
steam-motor employed to turn a drum around 
which a hoisting-rope is drawn ; in a mine, an 
engine by which the ropes are wound on and 
uij wouna from the dnims, for raising or lower- 
ing the bucket, kibble, or cage on which the 
mined material is brought to the surface. 
Also called drawing-nigine and hoisting-engine, 

Windingly (win'ding-U), adv. Inawiudiug man- 
ner; with curves, bends, or tunis. 

llic stream tliat creeps 
Windingly by it Keats, Endymion, i. 

winding-pendant (win ' ding- pen " dant), n, 
Naut, a pendant hooked at the fore- or main- 
masthead with its bight secured as far out as 
necessary on the foreyard or main-yard, and 
having a heavy tackle, called a winding-tackle, 
depending from its lower end, used for lifting 
heavv weights. 

winding-rope (win'ding-rdp), n. In mining, the 
rope vAich connects the cage with the drum 
of the winding-engine. Formerly the winding-ropes 



wlndiof-Tope 

were of hemp or inanlla ; at the present time steel wire 
is cliielly used, and both flat and round ropes are em« 
ployed. In one of the largest Belgian coal mines, in whioh 
the lift is 765 yards, the rope (which tapers toward the 
bottom) wetohs 6 tons. 

winding-sneet (win'ding-shSt), n. 1. A sheet 
in whi^ a corpse is wrapped. 

These arms of mine shall be thy winAing^ihtei; 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 114. 

2. Solidified drippinp^s of grease from a candle 
which cling to tlie side of it and present some 
resemblance to drapery in its folds and creases. 
The appearance of this has been fancied to be 
an omen of death or other misfortune. 

He . . . fell asleep on his arms, . . 


tkett hi the candle dripping down upon him. 

JHokerut, Tale of T 


a long winding- 
him. 

f Two Cities, ii. 4. 

winding-stairs (win'ding-starz), n. A ladder- 
shell; a scalaria; awentletrap. See cut un- 
der Scalaria, 

The Dutch call these shells mnding-stairs, 

P, P. Carpenter, Lect. Mollusca, 1861. 

winding-sticks (winMing-stiks), n.pL In join- 
ery, two short sticks or strips of wood with 
parallel edges, placed across the two ends of 
a board to test its freedom from warps or 
winds. 

winding-tackle (win'ding-tak^l), n. A heavy 
tackle for use with a winding-pendant. 

winding-up (win 'ding-up')) The act of one 
who y^ds up, in any sense. 

It is curious that In the vdnding-up of each of these 


6036 

a rope or chain for raising the weight by being wound 
round the axle. A simple form of windlass, much used 
in ships for rais- 
ing the anchors JL, -A- 

or obtaining a pur- 
chase on other oc- 
cnsiotis, consists of 
a strong beam of 
wood placed hori- 
zon tally, and sup- 
ported at its ends 
by iron spindles 
which turn in col- 
lars or hushes in- 
serted in what are 
termed the wind- 
iasa-MtU. This 
large axle is 
pierced with holes 
directed toward 



Windl.'ihtN 

a, a, ratchet-heads; b, b, dntmheads; 
r.r, whelps built around a spindle which is 
Joumalea in the cheeks d The pawls are 
pivoted in the puwl-bitts e. e, and sustain the 
strain while the handspikes, which rotate the 
windlass by being placed like spokes in the 
holes of the drumneads. are being shifted 
for a new purchase. 


pieces tlio same expedient is employed. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xll. 

wind-instrument (wiiKl'in^Hir^-ment), n. A 
muHical instminont the sound of wliich in pro- 
duced by a Htream of compressed air, usually 
by the breath. Chief of such instruments is the human 
voice. Wind-Instruments blown by the breath are divided 
into two classes : wood wind-in^ruinenta, including the 
flute, liageolct, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, English horn, etc. ; 
and braaa or wetal including the trumpet, 

horn, tromlmne, tuba, ophiclelde, etc. Wimi-instrumonts 
Sounded by air mechanically compresaed include the pipe- 
organ and the reed-organ, together with the bagpipe, and, 
in a certain sense, the dflolian harp, 'i’ho method of tone- 
production in all these instruments, except the last, is 
either the vibration induced in a stream of air by direct- 
ing it against a sharp edge, as in the flute and in flue- 
pipes in the organ, or the vinration induced in an elastic 
tongue or reed in or over an orifice tlirough which a stream 
of air is driven, as in the voice, the clarinet, and tlie reed- 
organ. Sometimes both methods are used in the same in- 
strument, as in the pipe-organ. 

With a tvind inatrument ray master made, 

In five davs yon may breathe ton languages, 

As perfect as the devil or himself. 

T. Totnkia ('0, Albumazar, i. 3. 

Windlacet, n* Bamc as tcindlasft^ , 

WindlassH (wind'laH), n. [Early mod. E. also 
windlace,, wmdlassei windlesfto, wyndelcssv; per- 
haps < ME. ^iDindels (= MLQ. windelse, a wind- 
ing, hurdle-work, LG. windchy a winding, as 
the winding of a screw, or the ornamental 
work on a sword-hilt), < AS. mndan, etc., turn, 
wind: see wind^, and of. windle.’l 1. A wind- 
ing or turning ; a circuitous course ; a circuit, 

Hewar that fetteth the wynddeaae in hiintyng— hveur. 

Paiagrave, p. 231. 

Amonge thels be appoynted a fewo horsemen to rannge 
Bom what abrode for the greater appoaranoe, bidding them 
fotche a windlaaae a groat waye about, and to moke al 
toward one place. Golding, ir. of Cmsar, lol. 206. 

I now fetching a windleaae, that I myght better haue a 
shoote. L!fly> Euphues and his England, p. 270. 

Hence — 2. Any indirect, artful course; cir- 
cumvention; art and contrivance ; subtleties. 

Thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

With wiwllaaaea and with assays of bias. 

By indirections And directions out. 

Shak., Hamlet, 11. 1. 65. 

windlasB^t (wind'las), r. [Early mod. E. also 
mndUice; < windlass^ y a.] I. in t runs. 1. To 
take a circuitous path ; fetch a compass. 


2. To adopt a circuitous, artful, or cunning 
course; use stratagem; act indirectly or warily. 

She is not so much at leasure as to windUMt, or use craft, 
to satisfy them. Hammond, Works, IV. 666. {Ijotham.) 

n. trans. To bend; turn about; bewilder. 

Your words, mv friend ! (right healthful caustics!) blame 
My young mina marred, whom love doth windlaaa so. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, I. 513). 

windlass^ (wiud'las), n. [Early mod. E. also 
n indles; a corruption of tvindaSy windassy by con- 
fusion with windlms^,'] 1. A modification of 
the wheel and axle, used for raising weights, etc. 
One kind of windlass is the winch used for raising water 
from wells, etc., whioh has an axle turned by a crank, and 


its center, in which long levem or handspikes are inserted 
for turning It round when the anchor is to he weighed or 
any purchase is required. It is furnished with pawls to 

8 revent it from turning backward when the pressure on 
lie handspikes is Intermilted. Different arrangements 
of gearing are applied to a windlass to exert increased 
power, and steam-windlasses, in whioh a small steam- 
engine is made to heave the witidlass round, have oome 
largely into use. Gompare oapatan (with cutX and cut 
under winoh. 

2t. A handle by which anything is turned; 
spccifieallv, a winch-like contrivance for bend- 
ing the aroalist or crossbow. See crossbow. 

The arblast was a cross-bow, the windlaee the machine 
used in bending that weapon. iS(f;oft,Ivanhoe,xxviii., note. 
DUTerentlal or Chinese windlass, a windlass with a 
barrel differing in diameter In different paits, the rope 
winding upon the larger and unwinding from the smaller 
portion. The amount of absolute lift and of the power 
exerted is detennined by the difference in the two diam- 
eters of the barrel.— Spanish Wtndlass (naut.), an ex- 
temporized purchase made by winding a rope round a 
roller and inserting a lever in a hitch or bight of the 
rope. By heaving round the lever a considerable strain 
is pi'oduced. 

windlass*'^ (wiud'las), v. [< windlass^y w.] I, 
infra ns. To use a* windlass; raise something 
as b}' a witidlass. 

Let her [Truth) rest, iny dear sir, at the bottom of her 
well ; . . . none of our windloMaitig will ever bring her 
up. Mias Kdgeworthy Helen, xiv. 

II. trans. To hoist or haul by means of a 
wiudlasH. 

The stern line began to draw, and the sloop was wind- 
laaaed clear of the stone pile and saved. 

The Century, XXXIX. 226. 

windle (win'dl), n. [< ME. windcly as in comp. 
gnrn-windcly a wheel on which yarn is wound, 
< AS. windvl (= MD. wiudely a wheel, pulley, 
roll, cradle, =r MLQ. icindlcy a roll, etc.), < win- 
dan. etc., turn, wind: see windXy and cf. wind- 
lass^.’] 1 . An implementor engine for turning 
or winding: used iu different senses locally. 

To force the water . . . with devise of engines and 
wiiullea up to the top of the hill. 

Hidland, tr. of Pliny, xxxvi. 15. 
Speak her fair and canny, or we will have a ravelled 
hasp on the yvenx-windlea. Scotty Pirate, v. 

From a wfindU the thread is conducted to the quills. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 2. 

2. The windthrush or redwing, Tardus iliacus. 
See cut 2 under thrush^. [Devonshire, Eni^.] 
— 3. A dry measure, equal to about Win- 
chester bushels. The official returns for 1870 showed 
that it was not then entirely obsolete. It is there stated 
as 220/58i| imperial bushels of wheat, 180/50 busliels of 
barley, or 220/62 857 bushels of beans. 

80 wyndela of barley . . . £40. 

/i. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, App., 1. 

'Windiest, n. An obsolete form of windlass^. 
Voiyrave. 

windless (wind'les), a. [< windH^ + 1. 

Free from or unaffected by wind ; calm ; un- 
ruffled. 

A windletta sea tinder the moon of midnight. Ruakin. 
A windleaa, cloudless even. William Morria, Sigurd, ill. 
2. Wanting wind; out of breath. 

Binding his hands and knitting a handkercher about 
his eyes, tliat he should not sec. and when they had made 
him sure and fast, then tliey laid him on until they were 
wimUeaa. Harman, i^aveat for Cursetors, p. 06. 

windlessef, n. An obsolete form of windlass^. 
windlestraw (win'dl-strA), n. [Also Sc. win- 
dlesirte; < AS. windelstreihOy straw for plaiting, 
< windelf a woven basket, etc., + stredwy etc., 
straw: see windle and straw^,] 1 . The old stalk 
of various grasses, as the tufted hair-grass, Des- 
chatnpsia (Aira) cte^ntosa, the do^s-tail, Cynth- 

is) r ‘ 


wiadmllly 

A Winddift to heave up a grose Scandal. 

Reger North, Bxamen, p. 854. 

Windling (wind'ling), «. [< win^ 4* -Ung^.] A 
branch blown down by the wind. [Prov. Eng.] 

'Wind-marker (wind'mhr^k^r), n. A movable 
arrow or other device for showing on a chart 
the direction of the wind at any point. 

windmill ( wind'mil ), n. [< ME. whdmilh, wind- 
melley windmulle, windmilne, wyndmnylne s= D. 
tvindmolen = MHG. wint- 
miilf G. windmiihle; < 
wind^ + iniU\ w.] 1. 

A mill or machine for 
grinding, pumping, or 
other purposes, moved 
by the wind; a wind- 
motor; anv form of mo- 
tor for utilizing the pres- 
sure of the wind as a mo- 
tive power. Two types of 
machines are used, the hori- 
zontal and the vertical. The 
vertical motor consists essen- 
tially of a horizontal shaft 
called the wind-ahajl, with a 
combination of sails or vanes 
fixed at the end of the shaft, 
and suitable gearing for con- 
veying the motion of the 
wind-shaft to the pump or 
other machinery. The older 
types of windmill used four 
vanes or sail-frames called 
whipa, covered with canvas, 
arrangements being provided 
for reefing the sails in high 
winds. To present the vanes 
to the wind, the whole struc- 
ture or tower caiTylng the 
windmill was at first turned 
round by means of a lung 
lever. lAter the top of the tow- 
er, called the cap, was made 
movable. Windmills are now 
made with many wooden 
vanes forming a disk exposed 
to the winds, and fitted with 
automatic feathering and steering machinery, governora 
for regulating tlie speed, apparatus for closing the vanes 
In storms, etc. These improved windmills are chiefly of 
American invention, and are largely used in all ports of 



Windmill. 

a, frame ; b. s.iiih ; c, vane ; d, 
pump-rod. 



surus cristatusy or Altera (Agrostu^ Spica-vefiti. 


Old Windmill at Bridgehampton. New York. 

the United States for pumping water. Horizontal wind- 
mills employ an uprifmt wind-shaft, and movable vanea 
placed in a circle rmind It, the vanes feathering when 
moving against the wind. 

I saugh him carien a vtind-melle 
Under a walshe-nute shale. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1286. 

2. A visionary scheme ; a vain project ; a fancy ; 
a chimera. 

He lived and died with general councils in his pate, with 
windmilla mf union to concord Home and England, Eng- 
land and Borne, Germany with them both. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 102. (Davies.} 
To flSllt WlndmillB, to combat chimeras or imaginary 
opponents : in allusion to Don Quixote's adventure with 
the windmills. 

windmill-cap (wind'mil-kap), n. The movable 
upper part of a windmill, which turns to present 
the sails in the direction of the wind. She wind- 


Tall tniros of windleatrae 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged alt 


2. The whitethroat, I^UHa ifkterea: same as 
jackstrawy 5. [Local, Eng.] 
idndliftf (wind^ft), n. f ‘ 
laasy windtessfy the second 
to simulate A windlass. 


winddlltf ( wind^ft), n. [A ^rversion of teind- 
la element being made 


windmill-m^SS (wlnd^mil-grAs). n. A sho'wy 
grass, Chloris truneata, of soutneastem Aus- 
tralia : so named apparently from its six to ten 
long spreading flower-spikes. 

Windnall-plant (wind'mil-plant), n. Same as 
teleqraph-plan t. 

Win&mlly (wind'mil-i), a. [< windmiU 4* 
Abounding with 'windmills. [Bare.] 


wladBiilly 

A udndtiUUy country thUiy though the windmills are so 
damp and rickety. Diekemt Uncommercial Trayeller, xxv. 

^Windockfi winnock ( win'dok, win'ok), n. Same 
as window. [Scotch.] 

The foirsaidis—wer diuerss and syudrie tymes callit at 
the tolbuith windok. 

Aetg Jamet VI, (1681X p. 289. (Jamie9cn.) 
Listening the doors and winnoeka rattle. 

Burna, A Winter Night. 

windolettf A false spelling of windowlet 
windoret (win'dor), w. [A perversion of win- 
doWj simulating door.] A window. 

Nature has made man's breast no luindorea, 

To publish what he does within doors. 

S. BuOer, Hudibras, II. ii. 869. 

window (win'dO), ». [Early mod. E. windowe ; 
< ME. windowBy wyndowe^ mndogcy windohe (the 
orig. guttural showing in the Sc. windok, win- 
dock, winnock)y < Icel. vindauga (= Norw. vin- 
dawja s= Dan. vindue for ^vinddje, the form 
i)inatte being prob. < Icel.), window, lit. ^wind- 
eye,' < vindfy wind, + augOy eye: see wind^ and 
eyc^, n. The AS. words were edgdura, * eyedoor,^ 
and edgthyrly * eyethirl,* i, e. ‘eyehole.* The G. 
word for window is fenater =: Sw. fdnster, from 
the L. J 1 . An opening in the wall of a building 
for the admission of li At and air. in modern build- 
ings this opening is usually fitted with a frame in which 
are set movable sashes containing panes of glass or other 
transparent material, the whole frame with the sashes, etc., 
also being known as the window. Many windows are not 
designed to be opened. Glass was employed in windows 
among the ancient Romans, and came into extensive use 
among other nations In the course of the eleventh cen- 
tury. See cuts under hateTmenUight, mtUt^oU, roaa-win- 
dow, and wheehwindow. 

Fowertl dais after this, 

Arches windttge undon it is ; 

The Kauen ut-fleg, hu so it gan ben, 

Ne cam he nogt to the arche a-gon. 

Oeneaia and Exodua (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 602. 
Mv chambre was 
Ful wel depeynted, and with glas 
Were al the toindowea wel y-glased, 

Ful clere, and nat an hole y-orased. 

C?iauoer, Death of Blanche, 1. 823. 
The prentices made a riot upon my glass tnndowa the 
Shrove-Tuesday following. 

Dekker and Webater, Northward Ho, iv. 4. 

2. All aperture or opening roBcmbling a win- 
dow or suggestive of a window. 

'J'he windows of heaven. Oon. vH. 11. 

Thu window of my heart, mine eye. 

Shak„ L. L. L., ▼. 2. 848. 

Hence — 3. In anoty one of two holes in the 
inner wall of the tympanum, called respectively 
the oval window and the round wmdowy fenestra 
oval is and fenestra rotunda. See fenestra, — 

4. A cover; a lid. 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 116. 

5. A figure formed by linos crossing one an- 
other. 

The Fav’rite child, that Just begins to prattle, , . . 
Is very hiimorsomc, and makes great clutter. 

He has Windows on his Bread and Butter. 

W. King, Art of Cookery. 

6t. A blank space. 

I will, therefore, that you send unto me a collation 
thereof; and that your said collation have a vrindnw ex- 
pedient to set what name 1 will therein. 

Cranmer, Works (Porker Soc.X H. 249. 

Back of a window. Soo baekK— Blind window. See 
bh'nd I.— Clustered window, a window consisting of 
three or more lights grouped together. Exaniides are 
especially frequent in medieval architecture.— Coupled 
windows, dormant windowt, false window, fan- 
shaped window. Bee the adjectives, and cuts under 
toujned windows and donner-window.---TreJieh. Window, 
a window having two sashes liingod at the sides, ana 
opening in the niiddle. ~ Goldsmiths* window, a very 
rich claim in which the gold shows freely. [Mining slang, 
Australia.]— House OUt of WlndOWSt. Bee hmise^.-- 
Jesse window. Soo Vessel. -Lattice-window, nee lat- 
tice, 2 (with out).— Low side window. Same as lychno- 
scope.— Oriel- window. See oriel (with cutX- Btool of 
a window. See stool "Venetian window, a window 
which has three separate lights.— Window tax, Window 
duty, a tax formerly levied in Great Britain on windows 
of houses, latterly on all in excess of six in number. It 
was abolished in 1851, a tax on houses above a certain 
rental being substituted. (See also dormer-window^ lancet- 
window, rose-toindow, wheel-window.) 
window (win'do), V, t, [< windowy ».] 1. To 
furuish with a window or with windows. 

Within a window’d niche of that lilgh hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ill. 23. 

2. To make openings or rents in. 

Your loop’d and window'd raggedness. 

Shak., Lear, lit. 4. 31. 

3. To place in a window. 

WoDldst thou be windowtd In great Rome and see 
Thy master thus? Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 72. 

window-bar (win'do-bkr), n. 1. One of the 
parts of the frame of a window or window-sash. 
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— 2. A bar of wood or iron for securing a win- 
dow or the shutters of it when closed. — 3. A 
horizontal bar fitted in a window or doorway, 
to prevent a child from falling through. — 4. 
pU Latticework, as on a woman’s stomacher. 
Shak.y T. of A., iv. 3. 116. 
window-blind (win 'do -blind), n. A blind, 
screen, or shade for a window. See hlindX, 
window-bole (win'do-bol), n. Same as ho\e^y 1. 

I was out on the window-bole when your auld back was 
turned, and awa' down by to hae a baff at the popinjay. 

Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 

window-curtain (win'd6-k6r^tan), n. Same as 

ourtainy 1 ( 6 ). 

window-frame (wln'do-fram), n. The frame 
of a window, which receives and holds the 
sashes. 

window-gardening (win'do-gard^'ning), n. The 
cultivation of plants indoors before a window. 

The boxes used in window gardening are made of a great 
variety of materials, etc. /iendcr/ton. Handbook of Plants. 

window-gazer (win'do-ga‘'z6r), n. An idler ; 
one who gazes idly from a window. 

Her sonnes gluttonous, her daughters window-gazers, 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowea^ 1577), p. 304. 

window-glass (win'do-glas^ n. Glass suitable 
for windows, or such as is commonly used for 
windows, especially the commoner kinds, as dis- 
tinguished from plate-glass or other more cost- 
ly varieties — Spread window-glasB. Same as inroad 
glass (which see, under broad), 

mndow-jack ( win ' do-jak), n . Same as h uildcrs* 
jack (which see, under jack), 
window-latch (win'do-lach), n, A catch or 
locking-device for holding a window-sash open 
or shut. 

window-lead (win 'd5-led), n. Same as earned, 2. 
^ndowless ( win 'do-les), a, [< window + -Ivss.^ 
Destitute of windows. 

It is usual . . . tu huddle them together into naked 
walls and tcindowless rooms. 

II. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I 877. {Davies.) 
I sbxjd still at this end, which, being windouiess, was 
dark. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvii. 

windowlet (win 'do-let), n. [< window + -let] 
A little window. 

If wak'd they cannot see, their eyes are blind, 

Shut up like windolets. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, xvii. 

window-lift (win'do-lift), n, A strap or a han- 
dle by which to raise a window-sash, especially 
in a carriage or a railway-car. 
window-lock (win'do-lok), n, A device for 
fastening the sash of a window so that it can- 
not be opened from the outside, 
window-martin (win'do-mfir^tin), n. The com- 
mon martin of Europe, Chelidon urhica; the 
house-martin or window-swallow. See cut un- 
der martin, 

window-mirror (win'do-mir"pr), n, A mirror 
fastened outside of a window and adjustable at 
any angle, to reflect the image of objects in the 
street to the view of persons in the room, who 
may thus soo without being seen, 
window-opener (win'do-dp^ii6r), n. A lover 
or rod by which a window, ventilator, sash, a 
panel in the raised roof of a railway-car, etc., 
may be opened and held in any desired posi- 
tion. 

window-oyster (win'dd-oi8"t6r), n, A bivalve 
mollusk of the family Placunidm, riacuna pla- 
centa. Also window-shell. 
window-pane (win'do-pan), n. 1. One of the 
oblong or square plates of glass set in a win- 
dow-frame. — 2. The sand-flounder. [New Jer- 
sey,] 

window-sasb (win'do-sash), n. The sash or 
light frame in which panes of glass are set for 
windows. See sash^, 

window-screen (win'do-skren), n. Any device 
for filling all or part of the opening of a win- 
dow, particularly if it is ornamental, as the 
ieroed lattices of the Arabs ; alK(», the glass 
lling of a stained or painted window. 

Chartres [cathedral X . . . singularly fortunate In re- 
taining its magnificent jewel-like window-screens. 

C. U. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 804. 

window-seat (win'd6-8§t), ». A seat in the re- 
cess of a window. 

window-sector (win'dd-sek^tpr), n. A bar or 
plate of metal in the form of a sector of a circle, 
used to control the movement and position of 
a window or ventilator in the raised roof of a 
railway-car. E, H, Knight, 
window-ldiade ( wiu'do-shad), n. A contrivance 
tor shutting out or tempering light at a window ; 
a variety of window-blind, usually a piece of 
holland or similar material, arranged to roll up 
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on a roller, and to cover the window, when pulled 
out. 

window-shell (win'dd-shel), n. Same as win- 
dow-oyster. 

window-shutt (win 'do-shut), n, A window- 
shutter. 

When yon bar the window-ahvta of your lady’s bed-ohaxn- 
ber at nights, leave open the sashes. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Chambor-raaidX 

windOW-shntter (win'do-shut^'er), «. A shutter 
used to darken or secure a window, 
window-sill (win'do-sil), n. The sill of a win- 
dow. See sill^, 1. 

window-stile (win'dd-stil), n. One of the ver- 
tical bars in a window-sash, 
window-stool (win'do-stfil), n. See stool, 
^ndowyf (win'd^-i), a. [< window + -yt.] Ex- 
hibiting intersecting lines or little crossings like 
those of the sashes of a window. 

Poor fish, beset 

With strangling snare, or windowy net. 

Donne, The Bait. 

windpipe (wind 'pip), n. [Earlv mod. E. wynd- 
pype; < wind^ + pipe^y w.] The tube passing 
from the larynx to the division of the bronchi 
which conveys the air in respiration to and from 
the lungs. See tracheay and cut under mouth, 
wind-plant (wind'plant), n. The wind-flower. 
Anemone nemorosa. See cut under anemone. 
wind-pole (wind'pol), n. See the quotation. 
Taking, with Dov^, north-east and south-west (true) as 
the wind-poles, all intermediate directions are found to be 
more or less assimilated to the characteristics of those 
extremes, as they are nearer one or other. 

Fite Boy, Weather Book, p. 178. 

wind-pox (wind'poks), n. Varicella or chicken- 
pox. 

Tjhnd-pressure ( wind'preBh'''w), w. 1 . The pres- 
sure of tho wind on any object in its path. The 
pressure of the wind blowing perpendieulsHy on a flat 
surface is usiiiilly deduced from Its velocity by means 
of the equation /* » kA V'<^, where P is tho pressure in 
pounds, V the velocity in feet per second, A the area of 
the surface in B(|uare feet, aiiu k a numerical constant 
whoso value fur ordinary temperatures and barometrio 
pressures is variously given from 0.0015 to 0.0022. 

2. In organ-buUdimj, tho degree of compression 
in tho compressed air in the storage-beliows and 
the wind-chests. 

wind-pump (wind'pump), n. A pump moved 
by wind. 

Wmd-record (wind'rek^'qrd), n. A record of 
wind velocities or directions; especially, a con- 
tinuous registration made by an anemograph 
or Holf-rocording anemometer; an anemogram. 
Windringt ( wiu'dri ng), a. [Possibly a misread- 
ing for winding or wandering.] Winding. 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the windring brooks. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 128. 

Wind-rode (wind 'rod), a, Naut, riding with 
head to wind instead of to current. Compare 
tidf'-rode. 

wind-root (wind'rot), n. The pleurisy-root, 
A sdepta s tu be rasa. 

wind-rose (wind'roz), n. 1 . A table or diagram 
showing the relative frequency of W’inds blow- 
ing from th(i different points of tho compass, 
or the relative amount of total wind-movement 
for each direction; also, a iabb^ or diagram 
showing the connection between the wind-di- 
rection and any other meieorologicjil element : 
thus, a thermal wind-rose shows the average 
temperature iirevailing with winds from differ- 
ent directions. — 2. See and Bwmeria, 
windrow (wind'ro), n. [Also, corruptly, win- 
row; < wind^ + row'^, w.] 1. A row or line of 

hay raked together ft>r the purpose of being 
rolled into cocks or heaps ; also, shc'aves of com 
set up in a row one against another in order 
that the wind may blow between them. — 2. A 
row of peats set up for drying; a row of pieces 
of turf, sod, or sward cut in T)aring and burn- 
ing. — 3. Any similar row or formation ; an ex- 
tended heap, as of dust tlirown up by the wind. 

Each day’s dust, liefore the next dav came, was swept 
Into windrows or whirled away altogether by intemilttent 
gusts charging up the sloT>e from the valley. 

The Century, XXXI. 68. 

4. The green border of a field, dug up in order 
to carry the earth to other land to mend it: so 
called because laid in rows and exposed to the 
wind. Kay, Eng. Words (1691), p. 120. 
windrow (wind'ro), V. t. [< windrow, n,] To 
rake or put into the form of a windrow, 
wind-sau (wind'sal), n. 1. A wide tube or 
funnel of canvas serving to convey a current 
of fresh air into the lower parts of a shin. — 2. 
One of the vanes or sails of a windmill.— To 
trim a wind-tall, to turn the opening of the wind-sail 
toward the wind. 
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wind-scale (wind'skal), n. See aeaU^. 
wind-seed (wind'sSd), n. A plant of the com- 
posite genus Arctotis, 

wind-shaft (wind'sh&ft), n. See windmill^ 1. 
wind-shake (wind'shak), n. A daw in the tim- 
ber of exogenous trees. See sluikCf n., 7, and 
anemoHis, 

If you come into a shop, and find a bow that Is amall 
long, heavy, and strong, lying straight, not winding, not 
marred with knot gall, wind‘ihake, wem, fret, or pinch, 
buy that bow of ray warrant. 

Ancham, Toxophllus (ed. 1864X p. 107. 

Wind-shakedf (wind'shakt), a. Same as wind- 
shaken, [Kare.J 

The wind-tikaked surge, with high and monstrous mane, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear. 

Shak,, Othello, il. 1. 18. 

wind-shaken (wind'sha^kn), a. 1. Driven or 
^itated by the wind ; tottering or trembling 
in the wind. 

He ’s the rook, the oak not to be wind ftfiaken. 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 117. 

2. Impaired by the action of the wind; as, 
wind-maken timber. 

wind-shock ( wind'shok), n. Same as wind-shake, 
Wind-^de (wind'sid), n. The windward side. 
Mrs, Browning, 

Windsor bean, chair, Knight, soap. See 

beun^f 2, chair ^ etc. 

wind-spout (wind 'spout), n. A waterspout, 
tornado-funnel, or other form of whirlwind, 
wind-storm (wind'stdrm), n. See storm, 
Windstroke (wind'strdk), n. A paralysis of 
spinal origin in the horse. 

Wmdsucker (wind'suk^^r^ n, 1. The wind- 
hover or kestrel. [Kent, Eng.] 

Klstrlllcs or windsuckers, that filling themselves with 
wlride, fly against the wind evermore. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuflfe(Harl. Misc., VI. 170). 

2. A person ready to pounce on any one, or on 
any blemish or weak point. 

There is a certain envious windmeker, that hovers up 
and down, laboiirlously ongrossing all the air with his luxu- 
rious ambition, and bussing Into every ear my detraction. 

CtMpman, Iliad, Inef. to the Header. 
But it would he something too extravagant for the veri- 
est wind-8ueker among commentators to stai't a theory 
that a revision was made of his original work by Marlowe 
after additions had been made to it by Bhakespeare. 

SwirUnime, Bhakespeare, p. 66. 

3. A orih-bitcr. 

wind-sucking (wiud'suk^ing), n. The noise 
made by a horse in crib-biting. 

Wind-S^ft (wind'swift), a, Bwifl as tho wind. 
Therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 

Shdk., K. and J., il. 5. 8. 

Windthrush (wiiurthrush), n. The redwing, 
Tiirdus iliaens. Also called winnard and windle. 
Seo cut 2 under thrush^, [I^ov. Eng.] 
wind-tight (wind 'tit), a. So tight as to pre- 
vent the passage of wind or air. 

Cottages , . . toind-Ught and water-tight. 

Bp. Hall, Keinuins, p. 4a {Latham.) 

wind-trunk (wind'trungk), n. In organ-buUd- 
ingy a duct which conducts tho compi^ssed air 
from tho bellows to a wiiid-ehost. See cut un- 
der organ, 

wind-up (wind'up), n, [< wind vp : see miwdi.] 
The conclusion or final adjustment and settle- 
ment of any matter, as a spoooh, business, en- 
tertainment, etc.; the cdosing act; the close. 

Very well married, to a gentleman in a great way, near 
Bristol, who kept two carriages ! That was the wiivd-up of 
the history. Jane Awdjsn, Emma, xxii. 

I must be . . . careful . . . to . . . have a regulai' wind- 
up of this business. Dickens, Bleak House, xvlil. 

windward (wind'wttrd), a, and n, [< wind^ + 
-icrird.] I. a. On the side toward the point from 
which the wind blows; as, windward shrouds. 

II, n. The point from which the wind blows ; 
as, to ply or sail to windward. 

To windumrd, the pale-green water ran into a whitish 
sky. W. C. Bussell, Jack’s Courtship, xxli. 

To get to the windward of one, to get the advantage of 
one ; get the better of one ; take tlie wind out of one's Kails. 
—To lay or oast an anchor to windward, to adopt 
measures for success or security. 

windward ( wind' wjird), adv, [< wind'^ 4* -ward.'] 
Toward the wind ; opposed to leetoard, 
wind- way (wind' wa), n. 1. In a pas- 

sage for air.-— 2. In organ-building. See mWi, 
2 (a), 

wind-wheel (wind'hwel), w. A wheel moved by 
tho wind and used as a source of power, as in 
the windmill, wind-pump, etc. 
windy (win'di), a. [< ktE. windy, windi, < AS. 
wind^g, full of wind, < wind, wind*(8ee iriwd^*), + 
-y^.] 1. Consisting of wind; formed by gales. 
The windy tempest of my heart. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., U. 6. 80. 
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2. Next the wind; windward. 

still you keep o' the windy side of the law. 

Shak,, T. N., Hi 4 . 181. 

3. Tempestuous; boisterous; as, windy weather. 
The windy Seas. Bsywood, Hlerarohy of Angels, p. 5. 

4. Exposed to or affected by the wind. 

The building rook 'ill caw from the windy tall elm-tree. 

Tennyson, May Queen, New-Year's Eve. 

6. Wind-like ; resembling the wind. 

Her windy sighs. Shak., Venns and Adonis, 1. 61. 

The windy breath 

Of soft petitions. Shak., K. John, ii 1. 477. 

6. Tending to generate wind or gas in the 
stomach ; flatulent: as, windy food. 

This drink is windy, and so is the Fruit [plantain] eaten 
raw ; but boil’d or roasted it is not so. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 814. 

7. Caused or attended by gas in the stomach or 
intestines. 

A windy colic. ArbuthiMt, Aliments. 

8. Affected with flatulence ; troubled with wind 
in the stomach or bowels. Dunglison, — 9. Airy ; 
unsubstantial; empty; vain. 

What windy joy this day had I conceived. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 1674. 
Here 's that windy applause, that poor transitory plea- 
sure, for which 1 was uishonoured. South. 

10. Talkative; boastful; vain. [Colloq.] 

Yet after these blustering Insolences and udndy ostenta- 
tions all this thing is but a man, and that, Ood knows, a 
very foolish one. Bev. T. Adams, Works, I. 62. 

windy-footed (win'di-Mt^ed), a. Wind-swift ; 
swift-footed. [Rare.] 

'The windy-footed dame. Chaptnan. 

wine (win), n. [< ME. win, wjpi, < AS. win = 

05. OFries. win = D. wijn = MLG. win = LO. 
Wien = OHG. MHG. win, G. wein, wine, =: Icel. 
vin = Sw. Dan. rin = Goth, wein = It. Sp. 
vino =s Pg. vinho = F. vin = Slav. OBulg. Sorv. 
vino = Bohem. vino = Pol. wino = Russ, vino 
= OIr. fin, Ir. Gael, fion, < L. vinum, wine, 
collectively ^npes, =* Gr. olvo^, wine, allied 
to oiinj, the vine; cf. D. vitis, the vine, vinva, 
vine, etc. Prom the L. vinum are also ult. E. 
vine, vignette, vinous, vinegar, vintage, vintner, 
etc.] 1. Tho fermented juice of the grape or 
fruit of the vino, Vitis. Seo Vitis, Wines are dis- 
tinguished praotic«Jly by their color, their hardness or 
softness on the palate, their flavor, and their being still or 
eifervesoing. liie differences in the quality of wines de- 
pend upon differences in the varieties of vino, and quite 
OB much on the dlfferencus of the soils in which the vines 
are planted, in the exposure of the vineyai’ds, in the treat- 
meiit of tho grapt«, and in the mode of nianufuctur- 
ing the wines. When the grapes are just fully rii>e, the 
wine is generally most periect as regards strength and 
flavor. The leading character of wine, however, must be 
referred to the alcohol which It contains, and u[x>n which 
its Intoxicating powers principally depend. 1'he amount 
of alcohol in the stronger ports and sherries as found in tho 
market is from Ifl to 26 per cent. ; in hock, claret, and other 
light wines, from 7 per cent. Wine containitig more than 
18 per cent, of alcohol may bo assumed to be fortified with 
brandy or other spirit. Among the most celebrated ancient 
wines werotboseof Lesbos and Chios of tho Greeks, and the 
Kttlornian and I'ecuban of the Romans. Among the prin- 
cipal niudern wines are port, sherry. Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
champagne, Madeira, Rhine, Moselio, Tokay, and Marsala. 
The principal wine-producing countries are France, Ger- 
many, Bpaln, Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Greece, 
Capo Colony, Australia, and the United States. 

That mon much merthe con make, 

For ujyn in his bed that wende. 

Sir Qatoaym and the Oresn Knight (E. E. T. S.X 1. 900. 
He [God] causetli the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man ; that he may bring forth food 
out of the earth, aud wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man. Ps. civ. 14, 16. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’d the sweet poison of misusea wins. 

Milton, (.’omuB, 1. 47. 

2. The juice, fermented or unfermented, of 
certain fruits or plants, prepared in imitation 
of wine obtained from grapes : as, gooseberry 
wine ; raspberry wine. 

Perhaps you'd like to spend a couple of shillings, or so, 
in a bottle of oun’aut wine by and by? 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, vl. 

3. Figumtively, intoxication produced by the 
use of wine, 

Noah awoke from his trine. Gen. ij. 24. 

Fled all the boon companions of the Earl, 

And left him lying in the public way ; 

So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

4. A wine-drinking ; a meal or feast of which 
wine is an important feature; speoificallpr, a 
wine-party at one of the English universities. 

A death's-head at the trine. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
Wines are an etphlfilTtRAtitatlon at Oxford. Except in 
the form of seral-pubUo festivities, such as Freshmen’s 
ITfnsf or Mods. IToiet, they hardly survive. 

JHetsnfs Diet, (ktford, p. 128. 
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6. hiphar,, a solution of a medicinal substance 
in wine: as, wine of coca; wine of oolohieiun.-- 
6. Same as wineglass : a trade-term.— Adam’s 

wins. Same as Adam*$ ale (which see, under Adam).— 
Antlmonial,1mstardt, burnt Wins. Seetheadieetives. 
— *mttsr wins of Iron, citrate of iron and quinine with 
tincture of sweet orange peel and syrnp in sherry.— Oldna 
Wins, a name erroneously applied to Chinese samshoo. 
-Oomst Wins. See oomet.— Gonorsts oil of wins. 
Same as stAsrin.— Cowslip Wins. See cowslip,— JMu- 
rstic wins, a solution of squills, di^talia, juniper, and 
potassinm acetate in white wine.— nowsrs 01 iHns. 
See flower.— Oasoon Wins. See Gascon.— Ooossbsrry 
Wine. See gooseberry.— OreeiL wrine, a technical name 
for wines during the first year after making.— Hsavy oil 
of wine. Same as ethereal oil (a) (which see, under ethe- 
real).— MUftl winsB. Bee La Ross winss, good 
claret of the second quidlty, resembling in flavor Chkteau 
La Rose, which is produced in the same district.— U- 
qusur wins. See tiquaur, 1 (a).— Low Wins, in distilla- 
twn, the result of the first run of the still from the fer- 
mented liquor or wash. It is about as alcoholic as sherry. 
—OH of Wins, ethereal oil, a reputed anodyne, but used 
only in the preparation of other compounds.— Palm 
Wins. Sameastoddv.I.—Pslusian wrins. SeePritistan. 
— Qulnins wine, sherry with sulphate of quinine in solu- 
tion.— Rhenish Wine, hock, or wine of the Rhine: the 
old name, now somewhat uncommon except in poetry and 
fiction. Ck)mpare Bhim wine.— Rhine Wine, wine pro- 
duced on the banks of the Rhine, especially the still white 
wines of that region: formerly known as AccAr.— Sops 
in Wlnst. Bee sop.— Sparkling wine. Bee eparlde.— 
Spirit of wins, alcohol.— Stssl wine. Same as trine 
cf iron.— Stronger white wine, a name used in the 
formulas of the united States Fharmacopmia to designate 
sherry. — Tears Of strong wine. Bee tears. — To dxlnk 
wins apst, to drink so as to act foolishly. 

I trowe that ye dronken han wyn ape, 

And that is whan men pleyen with a straw. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Manciple's Tale, 1. 44. 
White Wine, wine light in color and transparent. Es- 
pecially— (a) In the British Islands, during the eigh- 
teenth century and until about 1860, almost exclusively 
Madeira and sherry. (6) More recently in the British 
islands, and generally in the United States, the much 
lighter-colored wines of France, as Chahlis and Bauteme, 
and the wines of Germany.- Wine Of Citrate of iron, 
a solution of ammoiiioferric citrate with tincture of sweet 
orange peel and simple syrup in sherry.— Wllie Of COl- 
Chloum-root, a vinous extract of colchicum-root con- 
taining 40 per cent, of the active ingredient of the drug. 
—Wine of COlohiClim-seed, a vinous extract of colohi- 
cimi-seeds, containing 16 per cent, of tho active ingre- 
dient of the drug.— wine of Iron (vinum ferri of the 
British Pharmacopoeia), sheriy with iron tartrate in so- 
lution.— Wine of one eart. see eari.— wine of opium, 
a solution of two ounces of opium In a pint of sherry, 
flavored with cinnamon and cloves. Also called Sydm- 
ham's laudanum.— Wine Of Wales, motheglin ; mead. 
S. Doivell, Taxes in England, IV. 58.— wine wney, a drink 
made by mixing wine with sweetened milk. The milk be- 
ing curdled and separated, either by the wine or in some 
other manner, the flavored whey forms the beverage.— 
Wormwood wine. See icormiwwd. Yard of Wine. See 
yard qf ale, under yardl. (Bee also ginger-tcitte, rice-wine.) 
wine (win), v , ; pret. and pp. wined, ppr. wining, 
[(.wine, 71,] I. traits. To fill, supply, or enter- 
tain with wine. 


To wine the King’s Cellar. Howell, Letters, li. 64. 

A Philadelphia pulitical club would dine and wine two 
Free Trade members of Congress. The American,\ll. 280. 

H, intrans. To drink wine. [Colloq.] 

Hither they repair each day after dinner **to wine.'* 

Alma Mater, I. 96 (B. H. Hall, College Words and Cus- 

ftoms, p. 491X 

'Wine-bag (win'bag), w. 1. A wine-skin.— 2. 
A person who indulges frequently and largely 
in wino. [Colloq.] 

wineballt (win'bAl), n, [< ME. wynchalle; < 
wine -f halli,] Same as wine-stone.* 

Wyyne baUys (wyne balle). , . . Pllaterie, vel pile tar- 
taree (vel pilous taitariousX Prompt. Para., p. 629. 

Wineberry (win'ber^i), n, [< ME. wineberie, 
wyneberye, < AS, winherge, grape, < win, wine, 
•ir heric, berge, berry; see wine and berry^. 
Hence in variant form winberry,] If. The 
grape, 

Aftur mete, peeres, nottys, strawberries, wyndteriss, and 
hardchese. Bahees Book (E. £. T. S.X p. 122. 

The fygge, and als so the ivyne-berye. 

Thomas of Erssddoune (Child's Ballads, 1. 108). 


2. The red or black currant, or the gooseber- 
ry. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. A Japanese species of 
raspberry recently introduced into the United 
States. — 4, The whortleberry. See winberry. 
— 6. Same as tooi-plant,—Htyr Zealand wine- 
berry, wlneberqr ahrub. Same as toot-pfant. 

Wineoibber (wm'bib^^r), n. One who drinks 
much wine; a tippler; a drunkard. 


The Bon of man is oome eating and drinking ; and ye 
soy, Behold a gluttonons man, and a winelnbber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners ! Luke vil. 84. 


winebibbery (win'bib^6r-i), n. The habits or 
practices of winebibbers. 

The secret antiquities and private history of the royal 
wine-bibbery, KaeUs Ambrosianss, Sept, 1682. 

Winebibbing (wln'bib^ing), n. and a, I. n. The 
habit of drinking wine to excess; tippling; 
drunkenness. 



wbuiUbUiig 

n. a. DiinkSiig much wine; toping. 

BrunelB tnited Temple Hr better than the ptlaoes of 
the boar-hunting and mne-MhWnp princes of Germany. 

Maoauiay, Sir William Temple, 
wine-biscuit (win'bis^kit), n. A light biscuit 
served with wine, 
wine-blue (win'bltt), w. See blu>e. 
wine-bottle (win'bot^l), ». a bottle for hold- 
ing wine. 

WtfM-botttor old, and rent, and bound up. Josh. ix. 4. 
wine-bowl (win'bol), «. An elaborate drink- 
ing-cup, large, and without a stand or stem; a 
bowl intended for use in drinking wine. 

Mazers, or maple wine bowls, wore for centuries in com- 
mon use in England. 

A. I*. Humphrey, Art Journal, 1883, p. 182. 

Winebrennerian (win-bre-ne'ri-an), a. and w. 
[< Winebrenmr (see def.) + ■dan.’} I, a. Per- 
taining to Winebrenner or to the Winebren- 
norians : as, Winebremwrian doctrines. 

II. n. A member of a Baptist denomina- 
tion called officially the Church of God. it was 
founded in Pennsylvania by John Winebrenner, a cler- 
gyman of the German Keformed Church, and was organ- 
ized in 1829-80. Its distinctive tenet is Uiat feet-waahing 
is ** obligatory upon all Christians." 
wine-bush (win' bush), n. A bush or sigu mark- 
ing the presence of a wine-shop or tavern. 

There stood near to the tomb a very small hut, also 
thatched, and declared to be a tavern by its wine-bush. 

J. U. Sharthouse, John Inglesaiit, xxxvi. 

wine-carriage (win'kar^aj), n. A utensil for 
holding a single bottle of wine, of basket form, 
but having whe’els allowing it to be rolled 
smoothly along the table, 
wine-cask (win'kask), n. A strong tight cask, 
made for holding wine for ripening or trans- 
portation. 

mne-cellar (win'seFhr), n. [< ME. wyne-celar; 
< wine 4- cellar.} A cellar, or an inclosed part 
of a cellar, reserved for the storage of wine. 
Such a place, when used for claret and other light wines, 
should have an equable temperature, not too warm. On 
the other hand, Madeira, port and siniilar strong wines, 
as well as spirits, are supposea to improve by exposure to 
warmer air. They are often kept in a ditferent cellar, or 
in an upper story of the house. 

Thi wyne edar in colde Septemtrion 
Wei derk and ferre from bathes, oste, and stable, 
Myddyng, cisterne, and thynges everichuon 
Tnat evel smell e. 

PaUadius, Husboudrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 17. 
wine-colored (win'kuP''ord), a. Of the color of 
red wine ; vinaceous. 

Wine-conner (win'kon'''6r), w. A wino-taster; 
an inspector of wines. Compare ale-con uer. 

Tasterin ... A Broker for Wine-marchants, a Wine- 
eunner. Cotgrave. 

wine-cooler (win'kli'-'ler), n. A vessel in which 
bottled wine is immersed in a cool liquid, as 
in water containing ice, to cool it before it is 
drunk. Wine-coolers foi use at table are generally of a 
reversed conical form, and ol silver, silver-plated ware, or 
the like. 

Wine-drunkt (win'dnmgk), a. [< ME. wyn- 
dninkc; < loine 4- drunk.} Drunken with wine ; 
intoxicated. 

Ne wnrth thu never so wod, ne so uyn drvnke. 

Jiel. Antiq., I. 178. 

wine-fat (win'fat), n. [< wine 4- faV^.} The 
vat or vessel into which the liquor flows from 
a wiuo-press. Isa. Ixiii. 2. 

Winefly (win'fli), n. 1. A small fly, of the ge- 
nus Pio 2 >hila, which lives in its earlier stages 
in wine, cider, and other fermented liquors, 
and even in strong alcohol. — 2. Any one of 
several small flies of the genus Drosophila, 
which breed in decaying fruit, pomace, and 
marc. 

wine-fountain (win'foun^tan), n. An um- 
shaped vessel with cover and faucet : usually 
a piece of plate, as of silver or of silver-gilt, 
and characteristic of the eighteenth century, 
wine-glass (win'gl&s), n. A small drinkiiig- 

glass for wine. The name Is usually given to that size 
and shape of glass which is especially appropriated to the 
wine most in use : thus, in some places, the small glass 
for sherry will bear this name, and the others be called by 

X ial names, as daret-glaas or ehampagne-glttss. 

sglassfol (win'glAs-ful), n. As much as a 
wine-glass can hold; as a conventional mea- 
sure, two fluidounees. 

wine-grower (win'grd^6r), n. One who owns or 
cultivates a vineyard where wine is produced. 
Wine-growing (winegrowing), n. The cultiva- 
tion of the grape with a view to the making of 
wine. 

Wineless (win'les), a. [< wine 4- Lack- 

ing wine ; not using, productog, or containing 
wine ; unacoompanied by wine : as, a wineless 
meaL 
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A wtndsss weak wine at one may say, that either drink- 
eth flat and hath lozt the colour, or eue is mnoh delayed 
with water. Hottand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 660. 

You will be able to pass the rest of your winelets life in 
ease and plenty. Sieift, To Gay, Nov. 10, 1730. 

The well-known fact that wineless offerings were made 
to the Muses. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 8. 

wine-marc (wln'mkrk), n. In wine-manu/., 
the refuse matter which remains after the 
juice has boon pressed from the fruit. See 
marc^. 

As many (grapes] as have lien among udne-marc, or the 
refuse of kernels and skins remaining ^tor the presse, are 
hurtful! to the head. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiii. 1. 

wine-measure (win'mczhWur), n. An old Eng- 
lish system of measures of capacity differing 
from beer-measure, the gallon being about five 
sixths of the gallon of the latter, and contain- 
ing only 231 cubic inches, it remained in use untU 
the establishment of the imperial gallon in 182r>, and its 
gallon is the standard of the United status. In wine- 
measure, 1 tun s 2 pipes 3 puncheons = 4 hogsheads 
SB 6 tierces; one tierce ss 42 giffions; one gallon = 2 put- 
ties SB 4 quarts s 8 pints. See also gill and gallon. 

wine-merchant (win'm^pWohant), n. One who 
deals in wines and other alcoholic beverages, 
especially at wholesale, or in large quantities, 
wine-oil (win'oil), n. The commercial name 
for an oil found in a peculiarly rich brandy 
made from the ferment and stalks left from 
win e-m aking. It has a strong flavor of cognac . 
Also called cognac-oil and hnile dc marc. 
wine-palm (win'pam), n. A palm from which 
palm-wine is obtained; a toddy-palm. See 
toddy and toddy-palrn. Compare bnriti. 
wine-party (wm'par^ti), n. A party at which 
wine 18 a chief feature; a drinking-party. 

There were young men who despised the lads who in- 
dulged In the coarse hospitaHties of mm-jHirties, who 
prided themselves in giving recherchd little French din- 
ners. Thackeray, Book of Sno})s, xv. 

wine-piercer (win'per^s^^r), n. In her., a bear- 
ing representing an instrument for tapping 
casks. It somewhat resembles a gimlet with 
a heavy handle set crosswise to the shaft, 
wine-press ( win 'pres), n. A press in which tln^ 
juice is squeezeef from grapes. 

I have caused wine to fail from the wine-i>remH : none 
shall tread with shouting. Jer. xlviii. 33. 

wine-room (win'rflra), w. 1. A room in which 
wine is kept or stored. — 2. A room where 
wine is served to customers; a bar-room, 
winery (wi'n6p-l ), n. ; pi. wineries (-iz). [< wine 
4* -cry.} An establishment for making wine 

Several large cunnories have been established >^lthin 
ten years, as well as packing establishments for raisins, 
and wineries. Ajtpleton's Ann. Cyc., 188«J, p. 186. 

wine-sap (win 'sap), n. A highly esteemed 
Auierican apple. 

wine-skin (win'skin), V. A vessel for holding 
wine, made of the nearly complete skin of a 
goat, hog, or other quadruped, with the open- 
ings of tYie legs, neck, etc., secured. Compare 
borachio, askos. 

No man putteth new wine into old wine-skins: . . . 
but they put new wine into fresh wineskins. 

Mark il. 22 fR. V.]. 

wine-sopst (win'sops), n.pl. Same as sops tn 
wine. See sop. 

Bring the PInckes therewith many Gelllflowros sweete, 
And the ('ullam^nes ; let us bane the Wynesops. 

E. Webbe, Eng. Poetrie (ed. Arber), p. 84. 

wine-sour (win'sour), n. A kind of jdum. 
Halliwell. 

wine-stone (win'ston), n. A deposit of crude 
tartar or argol which settles on the sides and 
bottoms of wine-casks. 

wine-taster (win'tas^tcT), n, 1. One whose 
business it is to taste or sample wines. — 2. 
Same as sampling-tube. Compare jnpetle, 2. 
Wine-treet (win'tre), n. [< ME. wintre, < AS. 
wiutreow, a grape-vine, < win, wine, 4- tredw, 
tree: see wine and tree.} A grape-vine. 

Me drempte, ic stod at a win-tre, 

That adde waxen buses tbre, 

( irest it blomede, and sitlien bar 
The buries ripe, wurth ic war. 

Genesis and Exodus (K. £. T. S.), 1. 2069. 

wine-vault (win'v&lt), n, l. A vaulted wine- 
cellar; hence, any wine-cellar, or place for the 
storage of wines. — 2. Generally in the plural, 
a place where wine is tasted or drunk: often 
used as equivalent to tavern or saloon.'^ 
wine-warrant (win'wor^ant), n. A warrant 
to the keeper of a bonded warehouse for the 
delivery of wine, 
winey, a. See winy. 

Wineyardt. n, [< ME. tvynyard, winyord, win- 
geard, < AB. wingeard, a wineyard, < win, wine, 


wing 

4* geard, yard : see wine and yard^. Of. vine^ 
yard.} femme as vineyard. 

Nimeth & kecoheth us, leofman, anon the ^unge uoxea 
Thet beoth the crest prokunges thet sturieth the win- 
geardes. Aneren Jiiwle, p. 294. 

wing (wing), w. [Formerl}” also weitg; < ME. 
winge, wenge, also (with intrusive h) hwinge, 
whenge, < Icel. vsengr = Sw. Dan. vinge, a wing. 
The AS. word for * wing’ yv&sf ether; cf. L. pett-^ 
na, Or. wTrpuv, wing, from the same ult. source: 
see feather mul peti^.} 1. In vertebrate sool., 
the fore limb, anterior extrt'mity, or appendage 
of the scapular arch or shoulder-girdle, corre- 
sponding to the human unn. iitted in any way 
for flight or aerial locomotion; or the same 
limb, however rudimentary or functionless, of 
a member of a class of animals which ordinari- 
ly have this limb fitted for flight. That modiflea* 
tion of a limb which makes it a wing occurs in several 
ways: (a) In omitA. by the reduotiuu and cunsulidation 
of terminal bones 
of tlie fore llmlx 
the reduction of 
the free carpal 
bones to two. a 
peculiar construe- 
tlon and mecha- 
nism of the joints, 
a compnotion of 
the fleshy parts, 
and an extension 
of surface by tlio 



Wing of Bird i featheni of the wing-tract 
(pterym ularisi. i, bend of the wing, or enr- 


peculiar tegunicn 

tary outgrowths „ 

called feathers, pa* \ edge of the wing ; wing-tip, 
/Hmu nittu iiii.int- longest primary; r-a-i, the pinion, 

iMh wpon the inanus. consisting of ten pri- 


lehthyomis and 
pininni.) Such a 
limb, in nearly all 
birds, is service- 
able for aerial 
flight; in a few 
birds, as dippers, 
which fly through 
the air, also for 


niuries and the primary coverts, togeth. 

the alula, or baMard wing; 3, retotrance of 
the wing In the middle of the posterior Ixirder 
of wing 9 ~ 4 ; 1-3-4, seven secondaries, over- 
laid by greater, mectinn, and lesser rows of 
seconefary coverts, the unshaded area forming 
a speciihiin : 4-5, tliree tertlaries (speciailxed 
inner secondaries) ; 6, root of the wing, toward 
the anutomicul shoulder; 6-r, anterior border 
of the wing. 

swimming under water; In some, as penguins, only for 
switninlng. in which case the wing Is flipper-liko or fin- 
like ; in some, as the ostricli, it serves only as an aid In 
running; in some, as the emu, cassowary, and apteryx, 
it is practically fiinctiotilcMs ; it appears to have been 
wanting in the nioas ; it is a weaiKUi of oflfense and defense , 
in some birds, as thu swan, and others in which it is pro- 
vided with a horny spur ; it is terminated with a claw or 
claws in some birds. The nrincipal feathers of the wing 
are the remiges, rowers, or flight-roatbers, those which aie 
seated upon thu hand being the primaries, those of the 
forearm secondaries, those of the upper arm tertlaries and 
scnpularioB, those of the thumb bastard quills ; the smaller 
featliers, overlying the bases of the remiges, are collec- 
tively known as ooverfji. (See cut under covert, 6.) The 
various shapes of birds' wings depend to some extent upon 
the proportions of the bones, especially those of the pinion 
(sec Macrochires), but mainly njion the development of the 
fligtit-leuthurs, and the lengths of these relatively to one 
another. Among birds which con fly nnibably no one 
siittpe is sharply distinguished from all otiiurs ; so that the 
terms in technical use are simply descriptive of size, con- 
tt)ur, and the like, as long, shoii^ narrow, broad (or ampler 
pointed, rounded, vaulted, etc., reciuiriiig no further ex- 
planation. Hue names of the sets of feathers used above, 
uiid phrases lielow. (h) In mammal., by the enormous ex- 
tension of bones of the hand and Angers, upon which, and 
between whiuli and the body and leg. is stretched an ex- 
tension of integument, the whole limn being lengthened, 
us well as its tennlual segment, and there being other 
peculiarities of osseous structure and mechanism, ns the 
apparent absence of one of the two bones of the forearm 
bv extreme reduction of 
tfie ulna. Kui'h Is the 
condition of the fore limb 
of buti^ or Chiroptera. 
which alone are provided 
with true wIdm and cs- 

R ible of true flight ; for 
le so-called wings of 
various other mammals 
described as *' flying," as 
the flying-squirrel, fly- 
iiig-phalanger, etc., are 
more properly para- 
cliutes or patagia, and 
tiieir flight Is only a pro- 
longed lean. 8ee cuts 
under hat,nying-fox,md 
PleropodidaB. (c) In herjs>t., by e modifleation of the fore 
limb compuralile to that oi a lint’s, but peculiar in the 
enormous extension of an ulniir digit, and its connec- 
tion with nthur digits and with the liodv by an expansion 
of the integunieiit, as in the extinct flying reptiles, the 
pteroflautyls. (Sec out under pteroductylT) The flying’ 
apparatus of eertnin reeent reptiles, ns the Draco volans, 
is a iiaracliiite, not a true wing, (r/) In ichth., a mere 
enlargement of tlie pect4>ral tins enables some Ashes to 
sustain a kind of lliglit; and, ns the pectoral flns answer 
to the fore limbs of bigber vertebrates, this case comes 
under the detlnitloii of 11 wing. Hee cut under Jfying-Jish. 

2. In eiitom., an expansion of the enist of an 
insect, Hiifficinp: for flight, or a homolof^ous 
expanHion, however modified in form or func- 
tion, <»r even fiinctionlesH so far ns aerial loeo- 
niotion is concerned. Such a formation, though a 
wing by analogy of function with the wing of a verte- 
brate, is an entirely dllTerent stnicture, having no homol- 
ogy with the fore limb of a vertebmte. It consists of a 
fold of integument, supported on a tabular framework of 
so-called nerves or veins, which may bo In communica- 



Wing of Bat : expansion of bkin from 
Uu- Ixiiiy on tt) elung.ttecl digits 
a, sliouldcr, S, elbow; f, wrist, if, 
bind fiMit; 1, miihII free honki-d 
thiiml) , a, 3, seconcl and thini lingers, 
lying close tugether; 4, foiirtli finger; 
S, fiftii finger 



W]n(( of Butterfly : exp<inse 
of scniy InteKiniteiit. i-u, 
front, cosUl, or cephalic mar- 

S in; a, apex or tip, a--), outer. 

istal.or apical iii,ir};in ; t, in- 
ner or anal un|;U ; 3-4. inner, 
posterior, or anal inartrin ; 4 ->. 
base. Several nerves or veins 
appear, sep.iratiug^ winj(-ccll.s. 


wing 

tion with the trachen or breathlog'Organa, and is conae* 
quently a reepiratory as well an a locomotory organ. Moat 
inseots are pi<uvided with fuiic- 
fionally developed (thoracic) 
wiiigM, of which there are usu- 
ally two pairs (niesothoraclc 
and inetathoracic) ; but both 
may be entirely suppressed, or 
either pair may be mere rudi- 
ments (see cuts under halter-^ 
and Stylom)t or the anterior 

C air may be converted into a 
omy case covering the otlier 
pair, as in the great order 
Colttvpiera, where the anterior 
pair are converted into 
and In OrUwptera, in which 
they become tegmina. (dee 
wimj-eane.) The form, struc- 
ture, and disposition of insects* wings arc very variable, 
but quite constant in large groups, and therefore a basis 
of the division of insects into orders, and of their cliissl- 
hoation : whence the terms ColeofAjtra, Neuroj)iera, Lepi- 
doptera, Ortftoplera, Diptera, Apiera, etc. See phrases be- 
low, and outs under nervure and venation. 

8. In other invertebrates, some ^lart resembling 
or likened to a wing in form or function ; an 
alate formation, as the exfianded lip of a strom- 
bus.— 4. An organ resembling the wing of a 
bird, bat, or insect, with whi^i gods, angels, 
demons, dragons, and a groat variety of fabu- 
lous beings, as well as some inanimate objects, 
are conceived to bo provided for the purpose of 
aerial locomotion or as symbolical of the power 
of omnipresence. 

As for as Boreas claps his braeen wings. 

Marlowet 'I'amburlainc, I., 1. 2. 
O. welcome, puro-cyed Faith ; white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering tingel, girt with golden wings. 

MUttm, Comus, L 214. 

5. Loosely or humorously, the fore leg of a 
quadruped ; also, the arm of a human being. 

If Scottish men tax our language as Improper, and smile 
at our wing of a rabbit, let us laugh at their shoulder of 
a capon. Fuller 1 Worthies, Norfolk, 11. 445. 

6. Figuratively, a meaus of travel, progress, or 
passage : usually emblematic of speed or ele- 
vation, but also used as a symbol of protecting 
•care. 8oe under one^n wing^ below. 

Biches . . . make themsolves wings. Prov. xxlil. 5. 
Unto you that fear my name shall the Bun of rlghteous- 
fieu arise with healing in his ufings. Mai. iv. 2. 

Thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Shak.^ Macbeth, 1. 4. 17. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
'I'o waft me from distraction. 

Byron^ Uhilde Harold, ill. 85. 

7. The act or the manner of flying ; flight, lit- 
erally or figuratively. 

this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing^ 

Save the eagle, featlier’d king. 

ShaJe,^ Pheenix and Turtle, 1. 10. 
He f Plato] penetrated into the profoundost mysteries of 
ihougnt, and whs not deterred from speoulations of bold- 
'68t flight and longest wing. Jour. Spec. rhU., XIX. 52. 

at. Kind; species. Corapare/caf/tcr, 4. [Rare.] 
Of all the mad rascalls (that are of this tuir^jr) the Abra- 
ham-man is the most phaiitastlck. 

Dekker, llclnian of London (ed. 1008), sig. 0 3. 

9. Bomothing resembling or likened to a wing. 
<a) In anat, a part likened to a wing; an ala, or alate 
part ; as, the wiiujs of tlje splienoid bone. See aia, 2, and 
cut under sphejMtd. (b) 'I’hat wiilch moves with or re- 
ceives a wing-like motion from the action of the air, as a 
fan nsed to winnow grain, the vane nr sail of a windmill, 
the feather of an arrow, or 
the sail of a ship, (c) In M., 
a tnembranutiB expansion or 
thin extension of any kind, 

«uoh as that of certain cap- 
sules, of samaras, etc. ; also, 
one of the two lateral petals of a 
paptlioiuioeous flower. See ala, 

1, tetrapterous, and out under 
pnniliomeeous, (d) In ship- 
huUditm^ that part of the hold 
or space between decks whlcii 
is next the ship’s side, mote 
particularly at the quarter; 
also, the overhang-deck of a 
at earn or before and abaft the 
paddle boxes, bounded by a 
thick plank called the w^nO' 
untie, which extends fn>m the 
extremity of the paddle-beam 
tu the ship's side, (e) In arch., 
a part of a building projecting 
on one side of the central or 
main piu-t. i,f) In /orf., the 
longer side of a crown- or honi- 
work, uniting it to the main 
work, (a) A leaf of a gate, 
double door, Borecn, or the 
like, which may be folded or 
otherwise moved back. (/i)The 
laterally extending part of a 
nlowshare, which cuts the 
bottom of the furrow. (0 In 
^ngin.: (1) An extension end- 
wise of a dam, sometimes at 
an angle with the main part. 



Wings in Plants, 
the winged 


. of 

Ofnisto saztttalisi a. the 
winged seed of Ttcema rmdi' 
rams. 
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(2) A aide dam on a river-shore for the purpoie of con- 
tracting the channel. (3) A lateral extension of an abut- 
ment. 8ee wing-waU. B. B. Knight, (/) One of the rides 
of the stage of a theater; aloo, one (» the long narrow 
scenes which fill up the picture on the side of the 
stage. Hee cuts under stage, Qt) One of the two out- 
side divisions of an army or fleet in battle-array : usually 
called the right wing and U^fl wing^ and distinguished 
from the center. 

And this nombre of folk is with outen the prynoimlle 
HcMjst, and with outen Wenges ordeynd for the Bataylle. 

MandevUUt Travels, p. 276. 

The Earl of Mar the r^ht wing guided. 

BaUle qf Alford (Child's Ballads, VII. 239). 

The defence of the artillery was committed to the 
wing. Pf^ott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 12. 

(l) A shoulder-knot, or small epaulet ; speclflcally, a pro- 
jecting piece of stuff, perhaps only a raised seam or welt, 
worn in the sixteenth century on the shoulder, at or near 
the Insertion of the sleeve. 

I would have mine such a suit without difference, such 
stuff, such a wit^, such a sleeve. 

B. Jonson^ Every Man out of his Humour, ilL 1. 

(m) A strip of leather or the like attached to the skirt of 
the runner in a grain-mill to sweep the meal into the 
spout, (n) The side or displayed part of a dash-board, (o) 
A projecting part of a hand-seine on each side of the cen- 
tral part, or bag, serving to collect the fish, and lead them 
into the bag. (p) A thin, broad, projecting piece oh a 
gudgeon, to prevent It from turning in its socket. 

10. A flock or company (or plover). VT. W. 
Greener f The Gun, p. 533.— Angle of the wing, in 
omUh., the carpal angle ; the bend or flexure of the^ng. 
See shoulder, n., 5.— Anterior WlngB, in entom., the up- 
per, front, or fore wings, when there are tw^alrs ; the 
mesothoracic wings, in any caae.— Baitard Wing, in or- 
nith., same as alula. See outs there and under eovert.— 
Bend of the wing. Same as a7wle of the mini/.— Convo- 
luted. deflezedTaentate, digitate, divergent, erect, 
falcate wlnge. See the adjective8.~])ragon’8 winga 
Bee dragon.— fiqoanee or extent of wing, in zool., wing- 
spread. See expanse, n., 2, aud spread, n., 12.— False 
Wing, in omitK, the baatard wing, alula, or ala spuria. 
See alula (with outX and out under oorari.— Flexure Of 
the wing. See hexore.- Folded Wlnge. See fvld^, v., 
DMo^ra, Vesplda, and wasp, 1.— Qray-gooee Wlllgt, 
a featlier of a goose as used on an arrow. 

Our Englishmen in flght did ohnse 
The gallant gray gooae wing. 

True Tale qfBobin Hood (Child's Ballads, Y. 870). 

Inferior margin of a wing. Inferior surface of a 
wing. Inferior wln^. see Mfmr.— inner margin 
of we wing. See tmter.— Length of wing, in omuh., 
the shortest distance from the flexure or carpal angle to 
the point of the wing or wing-tip.— Metathoradc Wings. 
See imetathoraoic.-~On or upon the Wing, (u) Flying: 
as, to shoot birds on the wing. 

Tlie bird 

That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 981. 

(6) Figuratively, in mutton ; traveling ; active ; busy. 

I have been, since I saw you in town, pretty much on 
the wing, at Hampton, Twickenham, ana elsewhere. 

Oray, Lottera, I. 369. 

(e) Taking flight ; departing ; vanlablng. 

Your wits are all upon the wirm, just a-going. 

Vaitbrugh, Confederacy, iv. 1, 

Petlolate wing. See pefiof ate.— plane wlnga See 
plaTiei .— Plicate wings. Same os folded wings.— Point 
of the wing, in omith., the end of the longest primary. 
Meowing tip. - Posterior margin Of the Wing, seepew- 
terior. - Posterior wings, in entom,, the under or hinder 
wings, when there are two pairs ; the metathoracio wings, 
in any case.— Reversed, spurious, superior wings. 
See the ad J ecti ves. — Tall oi the WlXlg. See toif i . — Tec- 
tiform wings, in entom., roof-shaped wings ; wings held 
sloping like the roof of a house when the insect resta— To 
Clip the Wings. Seeriipa._TodroptOWlng. See drop. 
—To make or take wing, to fly ; take flight ; depart. 

Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 2. 61. 

It is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul fake wing 
In any shape, in any mood. 

Byron, Prisoner of Chtllon, viil. 

Tumid Wing. See fumtd — Under one's wing, under 
one’s protection, care, or patronage: with reference to 
the sheltering of chickens under tlie wings of the hen, as 
in the New Testament use. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that sleest prophetis and stonyst 
hem that ben sent to thee, hou oft wold 1 gedre togidre 
thl soiiys, as an henne gedreth togidre blr chikenys vndir 
Mr wengis, and thou woldist nat? Wydif, Mat. xxiii. 87. 

Under wings, in entom, the posterior wings, when there 
are two pairs, more or less overlaid by the upper wings.— 
Unequu Wings. See ttne^uaf.— Upper wings, in entom., 
the anterior wings, when tliere are twu pairs, or their 
cKiuivalenta, aa eljtra and tormina, which overlie the pos- 
terior wings wholly or partly.— Verttoal Wlngt, in en- 
tom., wings held upright when the insect rests, as those 
of a butterfly: erect wings.— WIng-and-wing, the con- 
dition of a ship sailing before the wind with studding- 
sails on both sides: said also of fore-and-aft vessels 
(schooners) when they are sailing with the wind right aft, 
the foresail boomed out on one sjds* end the mainsail on 
the other. Alao gorm^winged.’— WklgS conjoined, In her. 
See vof.— Wings displayed, in havhig the wings 
expanded : said of p bud us^ ss a bearing, 
winy (wing), t’. ' [< King, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
oquip with wings for flying; specifioally, to 
feather (an arrow). 


Marriage Love's object la ; at whose bright sfM 
He lights his torches, and calls them hts skl^ 

' For her he irinps his shoulders. 

B. Jonton, The Barriers. 

So the struck eagle, stretch'd lumn the plslni . . . 
View’d his own leather on the fatal dart. 

And wing*d the shaft that quiver'd in his heart 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Review ers, L 829. 

2. Figuratively, to qualify for flight, elevation, 
rapid motion, etc. ; especially, to lend speed or 
celerity to. 

'Fo^ all this is wrong i 

This wings his pursuit, and will be before me. 

I am lost for ever I 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, v. 1. 
Ambition wings his spirit Lust's Dominion, i. 2. 

3. To supply with wings or side parts, divisions, 
or projections, as an army, a house, etc. ; flank. 

They thus directed, we will follow 

In tbe main battle, whose puissance on either ride 

Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 8. 800. 
Close to the limb of the sun, where the temperature and 

S ressure are highest, the hydrogen is in such a state that 
tie lines of its spectrum are widened and winged. 

C. A. Youtig, The Sun, p. 197. 

4. To brush or clean with a wing, usually that 
of a turkey. * 

Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the oiem-winged hearth about. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

5. To bear in flight; transport on or as on 
wings. 

I, an old turtle. 

Will wing me to some wither’d bough. 

Shak., W. T., V. 8. 133. 
Hla arms and eager eyes ejecting flame. 

Far uing'd before hia squadron Tancred came. 
Brooke, tr. of Taasers Jerusalem Delivered, ill. 

6. To perform or accomplish by means of 
wings. 

This last and (lodlike Act atohiev'd. 

To Ueav'n she wing'd her Flight. 

Prior, The Viceroy, st. 44. 
From Samos have I wing'd my Way. 

Congreve, Semele, il. 1, 
He [Blp Van Winkle] looked round, but could see noth- 
ing but a crow winging its solitary flight across the moun- 
tain. • Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 52. 

7. To traverse in flight. 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Shak., Lear, iv. 0. 18. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or toing the sky, or roll along^the flood. 

PojM;, Essay on Man, ill. 120. 

8t. To carve, as a quail or other small bird. 
Wynge that partryohe. Babees Book(E. E. T. S.X p. 266. 
Good man I him list not spend his idle meals 
In quinsing plovers, or in winging quails. 

Bp. Ball, Satires, IV. if. 44. 

9. To wound or disable in the wing, as a bird; 
colloquially, to wound (a person) in the arm or 
shoulder, or some other not vital part. 

What are the odds now that he doesn’t wing me? These 
green-horns generally hit everything but the man they 
aim at. Colman the Younger, Poor Gentleman, v. 8. 

n, intram. To fly; soar; travel on the wing. 

We, poor unfledged. 

Have never wing'd from view o’ tlie nest. 

Shak., (iymbeline, lii. 8. 28. 
As the bird uings and sings. 

Let us cry " ** ’ ' ‘ 

Are ours!' 

wing-band (wing'band), n. Same as wing-bar. 
wing-bar (wing' oar), n. A colored bar or band 
across a bird^s wing; technically, such a band 
formed by the tips of the greater or median 
wing-coverts, or both of these, and placed be- 
tween the wing-bow and the wing-bay. Such 
are found in uncounted different birds. See 
cut under solitary. 

wing-bay (wing'ba), n. The plumage-marking 
of a bird formed by the secondary feathers of 
the wing, when the wing is closed and these 
feathers differ in color from the rest of the 
plumage: so called because in the black-breasted 
red game type of coloring this marking is of a 
bay color. See speculunty 3 (&), and first out 
under wing. 

wing-beat (win^'bet), n. A wing-stroke ; one 
completed motion of the wing m tbe act of 

w£g^W (wing'bo), n. In poultry, and hence 
in other birds, the plumage-marking on the 
shoulder or bend of the wing; distinctive color- 
ation of the lesser coverts collectively: thus, in 
the black-breasted red gamecock the wing-bows 
are crimson. Bee cuts under AgeUeua and sea- 
eagle. 

Wing-caM (wing'kas), n. Tbe hard, homy ease 
or cover which overlies the functional wing of 


Let us cry. “ All good things 

rsr’ Hrouuituf;, Rabbi Ben Exra. 



many iiumota, eapeeially of Colecpiera; the ely- 
tram. In hemipterous insects the wing-oues ere tech* 
nieeUy called Aemisiytm. Wing-oases are always the mddi- 
fled fore wings ; when these wings are but little modified, 
as in orthoptexous insects, they are called tegmim. See 
cuts under hutU, chrytcUiSf olavut, Coleoptera, and katydid. 
Also wing^covtr. 

wi^-cell (wing'sel), n. In entom,, any one of 
the spaces between the nerves or veins of the 
wing. See cuts under nerviiroy venationy and 

tcinp.—iHdymotts, petiolate, radiated wing-cells. 
See the adjectives. 

wing-compass (wing^kum^nas), n. A compass 
with an arc-shaped piece which passes through 
the opposite le^, and is clamped by a set-screw. 

Wlng-COnch (wmg'kongk), w. A wing-shell. 

wing-cover (Wing'kuv^er), n. In €ntom,f same 
as tcin^-oasc.~.BCatllated wing-covers. See mtui- 
Unted, 

wing-covert ( wing'kuv^6rt) , n . In omith . , any 
one of the small feathers which overlie or un- 
derlie the flight-feathers of the wing; a covert 
of the wing. See covert^ w., 6 (with cut), tec- 
tricesy and flrst cut under Under wing- 

OOVertfl. See under, 

Wtoged (win^d or wing'ed), a, [< ME. wingedy 
wenged; < wmg + -ed^,"] 1, Having or wear- 
ing wings, in any sense : as, the winged horse 
(Pegasus) ; the winged god (Mercury) ; a winged 
(feathered) arrow ; a winged ship. 

steer hither, steer your winged pines, 

All beaten mariners. W. bourne, Sj^ens’ Song. 

There is also a little contemptible -winged creature, an 
inhabitant of iny aerial olenionl. 

7. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 28. 

2. In }ier,y having wings, specifically— (a) Noting 
a bird when the wings are of a different tincture from the 
body. [Kare.] (Ja) Noting an object not usually having 
wings : as, a winged column. 

3. In boty anaty and conch., alate; alated; 
having a part resembling or likened to a wing : 
as, a winged shell or bone ; a winged seed. See 
cuts under sphenoidy wing-shelly and wingy n.y 9 
(c). — 4. Abounding with* wings, and hence with 
birds; swarming with birds. [Rare.] 

The wing'd air dark’d with plumes. 

InUUm, Coro us, 1. 780. 

6. Moving or passing on or as on wings ; swift ; 
rapid. 

Thor mlghto I seen 
Wenged wondres faste fleen. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2118. 

Come, Tamburlaine ! now whet thy -winged sword. 

Marlowt, Tamburlaine, I., il. 8. 

With Fear oppress’d, 

In winged Words he thus the Queen address'd. 

Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 

6. Soaring; lofty; elevated; sublime. 

How -winged the sentiment that virtue is to be followed 
for its own sake, because its essence is divine ! 

J. S. Harford, Michael Angelo, v. 

He [Emerson] looked far away over the heads of his hear- 
ers, with a vague kind of expectation, as into some private 
heaven of Invention, and the -winged period came at last 
obedient to his spell. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 888. 

7. Disabled in the wing; having the wing 
broken. 

You will often recover twnfl'cd birds as full of life as be- 
fore the hone was broken. Couee, Key to N . A. Birds, p. 10. 

Winged bull, an Assyrian symbol of force and domination, 
of frequent occurrence in ancient Assyrian architectural 
sculpture, in which pairs of winged human-headed bulls 
and lions of colossal size usually guarded the portals of 
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—Winged petiele, a petiole with a thin wing -liko ex- 
pansion. Bee outs under oseidium and Ot«iif<a.<-->Willfed 
pigweed, florew, eto. Bee the nouns, 
winged]^ (wing'ed-Ii), adv. In a winged man- 
ner; on, with, or by wings. 

Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 
Bo wingedly. Keate, Bndymion, i. 

winger (wing'6r), n. [< wing + -cr^.] 1. One 
who or that which wings, in any sense. — 2. A 
small cask or tank for holding water, stowed 
in the wing of a ship, where the space is much 
reduced by the approaching lines of the hull, 
(See wingy w., 9 {a).) Tanks are accurately fit- 
ted to the sloping sides of the ship, 
wing-feather (wing'feVH^^r), «. Any feather 
of the wing; especially, a wing-quill, flight- 
feather, or reraex. 

wing-flsh (wing'fish), n. A flying-fish; espe- 
cially, a flying-^rnard; in the United States, 
any species of rrionotm. See cut under aea- 
rooin. 

wing-footed (wing'f titled), «. 1. Aliped; hav- 
ing winged feet ; hence, rapid ; swift. 

Next Venus in his sphear is Maiaes sonne, 
loves messenger, wing-footed Mercuric. 

Timeft* Whistle (E. J5. T. 8.), p. IIB. 
Wing-footed 'i'ime them farther off doth l)ear. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, x. 322. 

2. In conch.y pteropod. P. P. Carpenter, 
wing-formed (wing'fdrmd), a. Shaped like a 
wing, in any sense ; aliform ; alato. 
wing-gudgeon (wing'guj^on), n. A short 
winged shaft of metal 
used as a journal for ® 
wheels having wood- 
en axles. Tho wing is 
inserted into the end of 
the wood, and is secured 
firmly by shrinking on 
heated bands of wrought- 
Iron. E. U.Knm. WnS-BUdBCOn. 

wing-handed (wmg'- 

han^ded), a. Having 

the hands or fore limbs modified as wings ; chi- 
ropterous, as a bat. 

wing-leafed (wing'left), a. Having pinnate or 
jiinnately divided leaves: &Sy n wing leafed palmi 
contrasted with fan-leafed. 
wingless ( wing'les), a, [< wing + -less,'] 1 . Hav- 
ing no wings; henco, unable to fly; techni- 
cally, in jsodl.y apterous; not alate; not winged, 
in any sense. 

Our freedom chain’d, quite ufiryjiless oiir desire, 

In sense dark-prison'd all that ought to soar. 

Young, Night Thoughts, 11. 848. 

,2, In ornith.y specifically, having rudimentary 
wings, unfit for flight ; impennate or squami- 
peniiato, as any ratite bird or penguin : as, the 
wingless kiwis {Apterygidm). 
winglessness (wing'ios-nes), n. The state or 
cliaracter of being wingless. 



Wing-shell {StrombHs gigas), one 
seventh natural size. 



wink 

Wiim-rail (wing'rftl), n. On railways, a guavd- 
railat a switch. E, H, Knight, 

wing-scale (wing'skal), n. In entom.y same as 

aqmmulay 1 (h). 

wmgseed (wing'sSd), n. See Ptelea and Ptero- 
s^ermum. 

Wing-sheath (wing'shSth), n. In entom.y same 
as mytrumy 1. Also wing-casey wing-cover. 

wing-shell (wing'shel), n. 1. A gastropod of 
the family JStrom- 
hidse: so called from 
the alate lip of the 
aperture. Bee also 
cut under Strombus. 

— 2. A bivalve of 
the family Avieuli- 
dx; a hammer-oys- 
ter.— 3. A pteropod 
or wing-snail. — 4t, 

A wing-case or wing- 
cover. JV. Grew. — 

False wing-shells, the 
spout-shells or Aporrha- 
idm. See outs under A per- 
rhais and tpout-sheU. 

wii^[-8hooting 

(wing'shfi^ting), n. 

The act or practice of shooting flying birds. 

They [fowling-piecesl were probably intended for wing- 
Rhooting, but could not nave been made until several years 
after the invention of the Hint lock. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 68. 

wing-shot (wing'shot), a. and n. 1. a. 1. Shot 
in the wing. — 2. Shot while on the wing. See 
wing-shooting. 

Il, n. 1. A shot made at a bird on the wing. 
— 2. One who shoots flying birds. 

wing-snail (wing'snal), n. A pteropod or sea- 
butterfly. See cuts under Cavolinia and Pneu- 
moderma. 

wing-spread (wiug'spred), n. The distance 
from tip to tip of 1h<> extended wings, as of a 
bat, bird, or insect; c'xtont of wing; alar ex- 
panse. 

'unng-stopper (wing'stop^^^r), n. If. A rope 
ha^ng one end clenched to a cable, and tne 
otbf^r to tho ship’s beam. — 2. A cable-stopper 
used in the wings or sides of the hold in old days 
when rope cables wore used. 

wing-stroke (wing'strdk), n. The stroke or 
sweep of tlio wings ; a wing-beat. 

wing-swift (wing'swift), a. Swift of wing; of 
rapid flight. 

wing-tip (wing'tip), n. The point of the wing; 


tht'lipex of the longest jirimary of abird’s wing. 
This Is often the end of tne flrst primary, which may 



Assyrian Winged Human-headed Bull. 

palaces. These figures were evidently. typical of the union 
of the greateat intellectual and physi^ powers. Layard. 
— Wmged catheter, a soft-rubber catheter from the fe- 
neatrated end ctf which predeot two proceases which serve 
to retain the instrument after it has entered the bladder. 
— Winged elm. Bee «miAoo, 8.— Winged fly, an artificial 
fly with wings, used by anglers : distlnguisned from the 
fakawr, which has the form of a caterpillar.— Winged 
hOKie. See Pst^oftis.— Winged leaf, a pinnate or pln- 
nat^ divided leaf.— WiWM IMon. (a) See JA/an cf 8t. 
Mark, under lion. (6) [f. e.) See udnged butt, above.— 
Winged pea,* plant of the former genua TeiraganoMut, 

nowloniiuig a 
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I a^ion in Lciiu. The pod la four-winged. 


WingleesneRR occun in other insects through other causes 
than those which obtain in Madeira. Nalure, XLIll. 410. 

Winglet (wingOet), n. [< wing + -let.] A liftlo 
wiug. Bpeciflcally— (a) In omilh., the bastard wing, or 
alula, (b) In entom.: ?!) The alula, a membrane under 
the base of the elytra of many Coleoptera. 

When he took off the -wingMe, cither wholly or partially, 
the buzzing ceased. 

Kirby and Spenee, Entomology, II. .800. 
(2) The pterygium, a lateral expansion on each side of the 
end of the rostrum, found in many weevils. 

W^g-membrane (wing' mem ^ bran), n. The 
skin of the wing of a bat; the alar membrau(^ 

wing-nervure (wing'n^r^v^), n. In entom,, a 
nervure (which see, with cut).~-Unclnate wing- 
nervures. see uncinate. 

wing-net (wing 'net), n. A winged kind of 
stake-net, used in the St. Lawrence salmon- 
fishery. 

wing-pad (wing'pad), n. One of the undevel- 
oped, pad-liko wings of an active pupa, as of 
a young grasshopper. See cut under Cahptc- 
nus. 

wing-passage (wing'pas^aj), n. Naut., a pas- 
sage along the sides of a ship in the hold. 
Thearlcy Naval Arch., ^ 154. 

wing-pen (wing'pen), n. An inclosure for salt 
or ice in the hold of a vessel. 

wing-post (wing'post), w. A post or messen- 
ger which travels on the wing; a carrier-pigeon. 
[Rare.] 

Probably our English would hofonnd as docihle and in- 
genious as the Turkish pigeons, which carrv letters from 
Aleppo to Babylon, if trained up accordingly. But such 
pracnces by tliese -wing-pea* would spoil many a foot- 
post Fuller, Worthies, Northamptonshire, II. 498. 

wing-qniU (wing'kwil), n. Iw ormth.yone of 
the remiges or flight-feathers. See remeXy and 
cuts under coverty n., 6, and wingy n.y 1 (a). 


exceed in Icngtli the next one bv as innch as or by more 
than the second surpasses the third. The most pointed 
wings result from this conformation, luid the wing is gen- 
erally the more rounded the further removed the longest 
primary is from tho flrst one. A sharp yot strong wing 
results from the greatest length of the second or third 
pi’lnuiry. supported nearly to Its end by those next to it 
on each side; and, in general, two or three feathers, of 
nearly nr qiilto equal lengths, compose the wing-tip. 
wing-tract (wing'trakt), w. In ornith.y the 
ptcryla alaris ; that Bpocial tract or ploryla 
upon which grow the feathers of the wing, ex- 
cepting the scapulars (whicJi are situated upon 
tho humeral tract). See pteryloy and first out 
under wing. 

wing-transom (wing'tran^Butn), n. Naut.y the 
upnennost or longest transom in a ship. Also 
called main transom. See cut under transom. 
wing-wale (wing'wal), n. Bee wing, n., 9 (d). 
wing-wall (wing'wd-l), n. One of the lateral 
wulls of an abutment, forming a support and 
protection to it. E. H. Knight. 
wingy (wing'i), a. [< wing + -y/i.] 1. Having 
wings. 

Tlic cranes, 

In feather'd legions, cut th’ icthcrial plains; . . . 

But, if some rushing storm tho Journey crou, 

The -wingy loaders all arc at a less. 

Hoive, tr. of Lucan, v. 1029. 

2. Soaring as on wings; asx>iring; lofty. 

As for those wingy mysteries in divinity, and airy sub- 
tleties In religion, which have unhinged the brains of 
better heads, they never stretched the pia mater of mine. 

Sir T. Browne, Rcll^o Medici, i. 1 9. 

Youth’s gallant trophies, bright 
In Fancy’s rainbow ray, invite 
Ills vingy nerves to climb. 

Beattie, Ode to Hope, il. 1. 

3. Rapid; swift. 

With uingy speed outstrip the eastern wind. 

Addiaon, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ii. 

Wink^ (wingk), V. [< ME. winken, wink, move 
the eyelids quickly (pret. wancy wanky wonk), 
< AS. ^wincan (pret. ^wancy pp. ^wuncen); also 
ME. winken (pret. winkede)y < AS. wimoiany 
wink; as MD. winckeny wencken ss OHQ. win- 


wink 

tikan, move aside, reel, nod, MHG. winken (pret. 
wanTc), nod, also totter, reel, wince, G. mnken 
(pret. winkte)f nod, make a sixpi, as Sw. vinka^ 
beckon, wink, as Dan. vinkCf beckon ; cf. Icel. 
vankat wink, rove, = 8w, v^nka s= Dan. vanke^ 
rove, sfcroll; akin to AS. wancol^ wavering, £. 
wanklCf etc. : see wanklCf wench\ winced, winch^j 
etc.] I. intrans, 1, To close and open the eye- 
lids quickly ; of the eyes, to be opened and shut 
quickly; blink; nictitate. 

Here it three studied, ere yell thrice vdnk. 

Shak., h. L. L., 1. 2. hi. 

2. To shut the eyes; close the eyelids so as 
not to see. 

Unnethes wlste he how to loke or wynke. 

Chaucer, Trollus, I. 801. 
A skflfull Gunner, with his left eye unnkiny. 

Levels direotly at an Oak hard by, 

Whereon a hundred groaninp: (Uiluers cry. 

Sylvetiesr, tr. of Du Hartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

8. To be wilfully blind or ignorant; avoid 
notice or recognition, as of an annoying or 
troublesome fact; ignore; connive; often fol- 
lowed by at. 

If golde spottke for her In the present tense, 

The officer deputed for th’ uffence 

Will iiandi: at sinale faiiltes A remit, correction. 

Ttincfi* WhifUe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
You are forc’d to \mUc and seem conteut 

Conyrrve, tr. of .Tuveual’s Eleventh Satire. 
We may surely vfink at a few tilings for the sake of the 

S ublic Interest, if God Almighty does; and if He didn't, I 
on’t know what would liavo become of the country. 

Gearye Eliot, Felix Holt, vii. 

4f . To close the eyes in sleep ; sleep. 

For wel I woot, althouffh I wake or wirike, 

Ye rekko not whether 1 tlete or sitike. 

. Chaucer, Complaint to Pity, 1. 109. 

Go to liodde bl tyme, A wynke. 

Baheeti Book (E. K. T. S.X p. 60. 

6. To convoy a hint, wish, insinuation, etc., by 
a quick shutting and oi)eniTig usually of one 
eye. 

Waryn Wisdomo wynked vppon Mode, 

And seide, “ Madame, 1 am sowre man, what so my mouth 
langleth." Piere Plowman (B), Iv. 164. 

Paoience perooyuod what I thoust, and wynked on me to 
be stifle. IHere Plowtnan (B), xili. 86. 

Wink at the footman to leave him without a plate. 

Swi^. 

"Very well, sir," cried tlie B(]ulre, who immediately 
smoked him, and winked on the rest of the eompany, to 
prepare us for the sport. QoldmnUh, Vicar, vll. 

I blush to say I’ve winked at him, and he has winked at 
me ! W, S. Gilbert, Gentle Alice Brown. 

6. To twinkle; shine with quick, irregular 
gleams; flash; sparkle. 

Whether the Hcav’ns liicessant agitation. 

Into a Star transforming th' Exhalation, 

Kindle tlie same, like as a coal that winkt 
On a sticks end (and seemed qiiltc extinct). 

Syltweter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 21. 
And every Lamp, and every Fire, 

Did at the dreadful Sight vnnk and expire. 

Couiey, Pindaric Odes, xlv. 18. 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, tlie blushful Hippoorene, 

Wltli beaded bubbles mnkiny at Uie brim. 

Keate, Ode to a Nightingale. 
Winking xnUBOle, the sjihincter or orbioular muscle of 
the eyelids, the action of which closes the eye; the winker; 
teohnloally called yalpebralie and orbioularw peUpebrarum. 
See out under mume^. 

n, tram, 1. To close and open quickly; us, 
to wink the eyelid.s or the eyes. 

Lady Clavering, giving the young gentleman a delighted 
tap with her fan, ninked her Idack eyes at him. 

Thackeray, IViideniiis, xxv. 

2. To move, force, or remove by winking; as, 
to wink back one’s tears, 

Wink^ (wiiigk), n, [< MK. wink^ sleep, = OHG. 
winch, sideward movement, nod, MUG. wine, 
wink, G. wink, nod; from the verb.] 1, A 
quick shutting and opqping of the eyelids; 
especially, such a movement of one eye made 
as a signal; hence, a hint, insinuation, com- 
mand, etc., conveyed by or as by winking. 
Eternall Father, at whose teink 
The wrathfull Ocean's swelling pride doth sink. 

Syleeeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 6. 
But why wou'd you ne’er give a Friend a Wi'nk then'? 

Wychariey, Country Wife, v. 4. 
In an instant my coachman tiKik the wink to pursue. 

. Stede, Spectator, No. 464. 

2t. A nap; sleep. 

Thenne wakedo I of my wink, me was wo with alle 
That I nedde (had not] sadloker i-slept. 

Piere Plowman (A), v. 3. 

8. The time required for winking once ; a very 
short space of time ; a moment ; referring usu- 
ally to sleep. 

Wo never 

Slept wink ashore all night, but made sail ever. 

Chapman, Odyasey, xvi 491. 
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He ’• harped them all aili 
Except it was the klim’f 
mo ae wink oou'di 
The Water o' Wearie't Weil 


10 ae wink oou'dna get 

- “"(ChUd’sBalladal. 198X 


In a wink the false love turns to hate. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

4. A twinkle ; a sparkle ; a flash. 

A wink from Hooper falling 
Fast in the wintry sky 
Comes through the even blue, 

Dear, like a word from you. 

W. E. HerUey, Echoes, xl. 
Forty winks, a short nap. [Colloq.] 

Old Mr. Transome, . . . since his walk, had been hav- 
ing /orlv winke on the sofa In the library. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xliii. 
To tip one the wink. See Hp2. 
wink^ (wingk), w. [Short for tpiwJfc/<?l.] A peri- 
winkle. See periwinkle^ and first quotation 
under wash, n,, 13. [Prov. Eng.] 

1’he wink men, as these periwinkle sellers ai‘e called, 
generally live In the lowest parts, and many in lodging- 
houses. Mayhew, London Labour and Jxindon Poor, 1. 78. 

wink-a-peap (wingk'arp«p)» n* [A^s wink^and- 
peep,] The scarlet pimpernel, or shepherd’s 
weather-glass, Anagallis arvensis: so named 
from its closing or’ winking in damp weather 
and opening or peeping in fair weather. By 
Bacon called wincopipe (which see). Britten 
and Holland, [Prov. Eng.] 
winker ( wing'k^r), w. [< wink^ + -cri.] 1 . One 
who winks. 

Nodders, winkers, and whisperers. Pope, 

2. One of the blinders of a horse ; a blinker. 
— 3. An eyelash; also, the eye. [Colloq.] — 4. 
The nictitating or winking membrane of a bird’s 
eye; the third eyelid. — 6. The winking muscle 
(which see, under wink^, «’.). — 6. In an organ, 
a small bellows, compressed by a spring, at- 
tached to the side of a wind-trunk so as to regu- 
late slight variations in the tension of the air 
within. Also called concussion^hellows, 
winker-leather (wing'k6r-leTH^6r), n. In sad- 
dlery, a glazed piece of heavy leather which 
forms the outside of a winkor or blind, 
winker-muscle (wing'kdr-mus^l), n. Same as 
winker, 6. 

winker-plate (wing'k6r-plai), n. In saddlery, 
a metallic plate which gives shape and strength 
to a winker or blinder. 

winker-strap (wing'k6r-straj)), n. In saddlery, 
a strap which holds the winkers in position. 
It extonda downward from the crown-pleoe of the bridle, 
and then branchcB olf on either aide, and ia faateued to 
the wiiikora. See out under harmss. 
winking (wing" king), n. [< ME. wynkkynye, 
wynkyngc; verbal n. of wink^, v.] The act of 
one wKo winks; often used in the colloquial 
phrase like winking — that is, very rapidly; very 
quickly ; with great vigor. 

Nod away at him, if you pleaae, like winkina ! 

Dickens, Great Expeowtiona, xxv. 

winkingly (wiiig"king-li), adv. With winking. 

If one boholdeth the light, ho vieweth it tpinkingly, aa 
tlioae do that are purblind. Peaoham, On Drawing. 

winking-owl (wing'king-oul), n. Ad Austra- 
lian ovn, Ninox connivens. 
winkle^ (wing'kl), n. [< AS, ^wincle, in comp. 
pine-winclan, periwinkhis; allied to wink^: see 
wink>^ and periwinkle'^,'] Same ns periwinkle'^, 
winkle*^ (wing'kl), a. A dialectal variant of 
wankle, Halliwell, 

winkle-hawk (wing'kl-b4k), n. [D. winkel- 
haak, a rent, tear.] An angular rent made fn 
cloth, etc. Bartlett, Also winkle-hole. [New 
.York.] 

winkless (wingk'les), a, [< wink^ + -less.] Un- 
winking, [Rare.] 

He advanced to that part of the area which was imme- 
diately below where 1 waa standing, fixed on me a wide, 
dilated, winklese sort of stare, and halted. 

Proc. Psych, Research, III. 94. 

winlyt (win'll), a, [ME., also wynnelieh, < AS. 
mjnlic, joyous, < wyn, joy (see wmne), + -lie, E. 
-lyi. Of. Joyous; winsome; pleas- 

ant; gracious; goodly. 

Ohefly thay asken 

8pvcos, that vn-Bparcly men speded horn to bryng, 

, the wynnedych wyne ther-with. 

Qawayiw and the Green Knight (£. E. T. S.), 1. 960. 

That wynnelyeh lorde that wonyes in heoen. 

AUiteraHoe Poems (ed. MorrisX li. 1807. 

Winly (win'li), adv, [< ME. wynly, tvynli; < 
winly, a,] If, Delightfully ; pleasantly. 

That was a perlos place for ant ^nce of erthe, 

A wynli with hete wal was closed al a-boute. 

WrnunqfPaUme (E. E. T. S.X 1. 749l 

Thane 1 went to that wlonka and wynfy hire gretia 

Morte ArtkureiK £ T. S.X L 8899. 
2. Quietly. MaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 


winilE (win'l). An assimilated tom of wUmtf 
Scotch for will no-— that is, will not. 
wdimable (win Vhl), a* l<win^ + -dble.] Capa- 
ble of being won. 

All the rest are winnakie. 

PaU Mali Gazette, Feb. 18, 1888. (Eneye. Diet,) 

winnet, n, and a, I. n. Joy; delight; pleasure. 
Hit is min hizte [Joy], hit is mi wane, 

That ioh me drase to mine ounde [kind]. 

Ovd and Nightingale, 1. 272. 
When I was borne Noye named he me, 

And saide thees wordes with mekill wynne. 

York Plays, p. 48. 

n. a. Enjoyable; delightful. 

Ho wayned me vpon this wyse to your wynne halle. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2466. 

winnel, wtonel-straw ( win'el, -strA), n. Same 
ABjaerntraw, 5. [Prov. EngJ 
winner (win'6r), «. [< me. wynner; < win^ 

+ -eri.] One who or that which wins ; a suc- 
cessful contestant or competitor. 

The event 

Is yet to name the winner, 

Shak., Cymbeline,.ill. 6. 16. 

winning (win'ing), n, [< ME. t^nnynge, wyn- 
ynge; verbal n. of i6ini, v.] 1. The act of one 
who wins, in any sense. 

At the Winning of Tonque [Towqnes], the King made 
eight and twenty Knights, and from thence marched with 
his Army to Oaen. Baker, Chronicles, p. 172. 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the 
winning! LongfdXow, Miles Standlsh, Hi. 

2. That which is won; that which is gained 
by effort, conquest, or successful competition ; 
earnings; profit; gain : generally in the plural. 

The kynge Arthur made he leide on an hepe all the wyn- 
ynge and the richosse that ther was geten. 

Merlin CR. E. T. 8.), ii. 167. 

A. . . gamester, that stakes all his Mannings npon every 
cast. Addison, Freeholder, No. 40. 

3. In coal-mining, a shaft or pit which is being 
sunk to win or open a bed or coal ; an opening 
of any kind by which coal has been won ; a bed 
of coal ready for mining (see win^, v, t,, 9) ; 
sometimes, also, a part of a coal-mine, as dis- 
tinguished from another portion from which it 
is separated by a barrier. 

The South Hetton and Great Hetton pits were also very 
coHtly difficult on account of the quicksand and 

irruptions of water. 

Jetfons, The Coal Question (2d ed.X p. 68. 
winning (win'ing), p. a. Successful in con- 
tending, competing, attaining, influencing, or 
gaining over ; hence, especially, taking ; attrac- 
tive; charming. 

I do find 

A winning language in your tongue and looks. 

Beau, and FI,, Custom of the Country, H. 2. 
Her smile, her speech, with winning sway. 

Wiled the old harper’s mood awiw. 

ScoU, L. of the L., li. 10. 

winning-headway (win'ing-hed^wa), w. In 
coal-mining, a cross-heading, or one driven at 
right angles to the main gangways. [North. 
Eng.] 

Winningly (win'ing-li), adv. In a winning man- 
ner. 

Winningly meek or venerabl^alm. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, U. 

Winningness (win'ing-nes), n. The property or 
character of being winning. 

Those who insist on oharm, on toinningness in styles 
on subtle harmonies and exquisite suggestion, are disap- 
pointed in Burke. J. Money, Burke, p. 2019. 

winning-post (win'ing-post), n. A post or goal 
in a race-course, the order of passing which de- 
termines the issue of the race, 
winninish (win'in-ish), n. [Amer. lud.] The 
Bchoodic trout (which see, under trowtt). 

Found in Eastern waters under the name of ** winninish," 
“grayling," “schoodic trout" 

Tribune Book ojf Sports, p. 160. 

winnock, W. See windock. 
winnow (win'6), v. [< ME. winewen, wynewen, 
winwen, windewen, windwen, wyndwe, < AS. wind- 
wian, wyndwian, winnow, fan, ventilate (tr. L. 
ventilare), with formative -w, < wind, wind, air: 
see wind*^, n., and cf, wind^, v, Cf. Icel, vinsa, 
winnow, with formative -c (s), < vindr, wind 
(see winzel), and L. ventilare, ventilate, < ventas, 
wind (see t?e»fi/afe).] I. trans, 1. To fan; set 
in motion bv means of wind ; specifically, to ex- 
pose (grain) to a current of air in order to sepa- 
rate and drive off ebaff, refuse particles, etc. 

Ane wnmmon . . . thet windwede hweate. 

Ancnn Riwle, p. 270. 

Let wyndwe the Askes in the Wynd. 

MandevOle, Travela, p. 107. 

Behold, he ii4^meios(A barley to night in the threahiiig- 

floor. nuth^n 
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. S. To 1)>««r 19001 ; tom about by blowiug. 
Somatlmei wboever leeki abroad may fl&d 
Thee eitting oaiedeas on a granary floor, 

Thy hair acdt-lifted hgr the winnowing wind. 

Keati, To Autumn. 

They aet the wind to ua'nnow pnlie and grain. 

mnirmn^ Mueketaquid. 

8. To separate, expel, or disperse by or as by 
fanning or blowing; sift or weed out; separate 
or distuigaish, as one thing from another. 

Bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. 

StuUc., Oymbelin^ v. 6. 184. 
Your office is to winnow false from true. 

CowpeTf Hope, 1. 417. 

And lets the kind breeze, with its delicate fan, 

Winnoti; the heat from out his dank gray hair. 

LoioeUt Under the Willows. 

4. To set in motion or vibration; beat as with 
a fan or wings. [Rare.] 

He speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky 

Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wing ; 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

Winnowt the buxom air. Milton, P. L., ▼. 270. 

5 . To wave to and fro; flutter; flap. [Rare.] 

The waken'd lav'rock warbling springs^ 

An’ climbs the early sky, 

WinnouritHf blythe her dewy wings 
In moniing’s rosy eye. 

Bums, Now Spring has Clad the Grove in Green. 

6. To pursue or accomplish with a waving or 
flapping motion, as of wings. [Rare.] 

After wildly circling about, and reaching a height at 
which it [the snipe] appears a mere speck, where it wtnnows 
a random zigzag course, it abruptly shoots downwards and 
aslant, and Uien as abruptly stops to regain its former ele- 
vation, and this process it repeats many times. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 200. 

7. Figuratively, to subject to a process analo> 
gous to the winnowing of grain ; separate into 
parts according to kind ; sift ; analyze or scru- 
tinize carefully; examine; test. 

It being a matter verv strange and incredible that one 
which with so great diligence had -winnowed his adver- 
saries’ writings should be Ignorant of their minds. 

Hooker, Kccles. Polity, vi. 6. 

Emp. All may be foes ; or how to be distinguished, 

If some be friends? 

Bend. They may with ease be winnow'd. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, 11. 1. 

n. intrans* 1. To free grain or the like from 
chafl! or refuse matter by 'means of wind. 

Winnouf not with every wind, Ecclus. V. 9. 

Some icinnow, some fan, 

Some cast that can 
In casting provide, 

For seed lay aside. 

Tusser, Husbandry, November’s Abstract. 
2. To move about with a flai)ping motion, as 
of wings; flutter. 

Their [owls'] ghostly shapes winnowing silently around 
in the twilight 

Mrs, C, Meredith, My House In Tasmania, p. 856. 

winnow (win '6), w. [< winnow, v.] That which 
winnows or which is used in winnowing ; a con- 
trivance for fanning or winnowing grain. 

How solemnly the pendent ivy-mass 
Swings ill its winnow! ColeHdge, The Picture. 

They [leaves of the Palmyra palm I ore largely employed 
for making pans, bags, -winnows, hats, umbrellas, and for 
thatching, etc. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LXIL 874. 

winnower (win'o-6r), w. [< MB. winewere, 
tDindwerCf windew^e; < winnow + -eri.] One 
who winnows; also, an apparatus for winnow- 
ing. 

As, In sacred floors of bams, upon corn*ie»nnote’r« flies 
The ohail, driv’u with an opposite wind. 

Chapman, Iliad, v. 407. 

Threshing machines are popular here, because the grain 
does not have to run through a winnower. 

The Engineer, LXX. 472. 

WinnOWing-basket (win'o-ing-bas^ket), n. In 
her,, a bearing representing a large flat basket 
of peculiar form with two handles. 

Winnowing-fan (win'o-iug-fan), n. In her,, 
same as winnowing-haeket, 

Winnow^-machhie (win'o-ing-ma-shen^), n, 
A machine for cleaning grain by the action of 
riddles and sieves and an air-blast ; a fanning- 
machine or fanning-mill. See out under fan- 
ning-mill, 

wiJUIOW-sheet (wln'o-shSt), n. [Also dial. 
wimsheet; < ME. wynwe-schete ; < winnow + 
sheet,} A sheet used or intended for use in 
winnowing. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Hit wijf walked him with alonge gode. 

In a otttted cote catted full heyse. 

Wrapped In a wyn-we sehete to weren hire fro weders. 

Piers Plowman's Orids (E. £. T. S.X 1 485. 

Winrow, n. See windrow, 
fi. Saaie as wineey. 
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Wiiiglow*B foramen. foramen of Winslow, 
midoT foramen, 

Winslow's ligament. See ligament of Wins- 
low, under ligament, 

winsome (win 'sum), a, [< ME. winsome, win- 
som, wynsum, wunsum, < AS. wynsum (= 08. 
wunsam = OHG. wunnisam, wunnosam, MHG. 
wunnesam), joyful, delightful, < wyn, joy (see 
winne), + -sum = E. -some,'] 1. That rives or 
is fitted to give poy, delight, or satisfaction; 
delightful; pleasing, agreeable, or attractive; 
oharmmg; winning; sweet. 

Butiryc, bUBk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 

Busk yc^ luiak ye, my winsome marrow. 

The Braes of Yarrow (Percy’s Keliquet, II. Hi. 24). 
We almost tee hit leonine face and lifted brow, . . . 
the clear gray eye, and IneflFabjy sweet and toinsotne smile. 

SSsdtnan, Viet. Poets, p. 68. 

2t. Kindly; gracious. 

And nil forgete alle his foryheldioges, 

That winsom es to alle thine wickenesses. 

Early Eng, Psalter (ed. Stevenson), cil. [A. V. cili. 3]. 

3. Joyful; cheerful; merry; lively; gay. 

I gat your letter, winsome Willie. 

Bums, To W. Simpaoa. 

winsomely (win'sum-li), adv, [< ME. **winsom- 
ly, < AS. wynsumlice; as winsome + In a 

winsome manner. 

O Jock, sao winsomely *b ye ride, 

Wi' baith your feet upo’ ae side t 

Jock o* ths Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 86). 

winsomeness (win'sum-nes), n. The property 
or character of being winsome; attractiveness; 
loveliness. J, B. Green, {Imp, Diet.) 

winter^ (win't^r), n. and a, [< ME. winter, wyn- 
ter, < AS. winter (pi. winter or wintr-u), winter, 
also, a year, = OS. wintar = OFries. D. LG. win- 
ter = OHG. wintar, MHG. G. winter = Icel. vettr, 
vittr (for ^vintr), mod. vetr =z Sw. Dan. vinter 
= Goth, wintrus, winter, year; ulterior origin 
doubtful. The supposed Oonnection with wind 
(as if winter were the ‘ windy season 0 is pho- 
netically improbable. Some suggest a connec- 
tion with Olr. find, white. Old Gaulish Vindo- 
in several proper names.] I. n, 1. The cold 
season of the year. Astronomically winter is reckoned 
to begin in northern latitudes when the sun enters Capri- 
corn, or at the solstice (about December 21st), and to end 
at the equinox in Marcn ; hut in ordinary speech winter 
oomprises the three coldest months —December, January, 
and February being reckoned the winter months In the 
United States, and November, December, and January in 
Great Britain. In southern latitudes wintor corresponds 
to the northern summer. See season. 

As an hosebondo hopeth after an hard -wynter, 

Yf god gyueth hym the lif, to haue a good neruest. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 106. 
Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of 
birds is come. Cant. il. 11. 

2. A year: now chiefly poetical, with imidica- 
tion of a hard year or of frosty age. 

I trowc of thrltty wy-nter he was oold. 

Chaueer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 20. 
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tar AmUms Act, 1870 (89 and 40 Vlot, c. 57X allows orders 
In oouncil combining several counties for speedy trial of 
prlaoners at winter aasiaes.— -Winter beer. See Schenk 
oeer, under beerl.— WlntMT bud. Same as statobiast.— 
Winter ohlp-blrd. the tree-sparrow, Spusdla montioola, 
which comes into tne United States in the fall, about the 
time the common ohlp-blrd leaves. See tree-sparrow, 2. 
—Winter cholera, a form of diarrhea occurring during 
the winter months as an epidemic, due probably to Im- 
purities in the drinking-water: an occasional name.— 
Winter couglh chronic bronchitis in which the cough ap- 
pears with the fu’st frosty weather in the autumn and con- 
tinues as long as the cold weather lasts.— Winter cresfl. 
See winter-cress.— Winter crop. See crop.— Winter 
daffoda See YYlnter dUOk. ( 0 ) The pin- 

tail or sprigtaU duck, Daftla acuta, Montagu. [British.] 
(8) Speclflcally, Uarelda glacialis, in various parts of the 
United States. See cut under Harefcfa.— Winter faloon. 
See /ofeon.— Winter fallow, ground that is fallowed in 
winter.— Winter flat, same as white sage (a) (which seei 
under saoeS).— Winter fever, a fever, probably typhoid 
(though there was dispute as to its naturex which was prev- 
alent in some of the then western States of the U nion in the 
winter of 1842 - 8.— Winter goose. See goose.— Winter 
gull, a gull which appears in winter in a given locality, as 
me common gull, liarus eanus, in England, or the herring- 
gull in the U nlted States. See cuts under guU and herring- 
guU. Also wirUer-lnmnst, winter mew. ^cckUtiwake(wv^ 
cutX— Winter bawk. the red -shouldered buzzard, Butso 
lineatus, common all the year in many parts of the United 
States : a name due to the fact that tlie young of this bird 
was formerly taken as a different speoies, known as the 
winter falcon, Falco (or Buteo) Atetmuts.— Winter helio- 
trope. See heliotrope,— WiatOT hellebore. See heUe- 
hore, 2. —Winter hematuria, the passage of bloody urine 
occurring in the winter months, and apparently as the 
result of oold.— Winter itch, a very annoying pruritus, 
chiefly of the lower extremities, occurring during the win- 
ter months.— Winter mew. Same as winter guU, See 
cut niuler gull. [British.]— Winter moth, (a) A Euro- 

K i goomotrid moth, Cheimatobia brumata, whose larva 
B on the buds and foliage of plum-, cherry-, apple-, 
and other fruit-trees. The female is wingless, and lavs 
her eggs on the twigs in autumn. The larvoD hatch in 
early spring, and often do great damage In England and 
the more northern European oountries. The species also 
occurs in Greenland, (b) See Hme-tree -winter nwth, above. 
—Winter pear. See peari . — Winter pond, a protected 
pond used to keep fish, as car]), horn perishing In severe 
weather.— Winter quarters, queening, rape. See 
quarter^, etc.- Winter redbird, the oardinal grosbeak, 
which winters in the United States where other redbirds 
(tanagers) do not. (Sec cut under Cardinalis.) The an- 
tithesis is su-mmer redbird (Piranga ««h*uaX— WlntMT 
rocket See winter savory. Bee savory, 

—Winter shad. Same as wi«d-«Aad.- winter Sleep, the 
hibernation or torpidity of an animal during cold weather. 
—Winter snipe. See winter solstice. See 

solstice, 1.— Winter teal, the American teal. See tsal^. 
-Winter wagtail, the gray wagtail, Motacilla boarula, 
Montagu. [British.]— Winter Wheat See Win- 

ter wren, Troglodytes hxemalM. Sue wrea, aud cut un- 
der Troglodytes, 

winter^ (win't^r), v, [< ME. wynteren, wyntren 
= D. winteren, be or becowu^ winter; from the 
noun.] I, intranH, To spend or pass the win- 
ter; take winter quart, ors ; lii(‘inate; hibernate. 

And whan the haueno was not able for to dwolle In wyn- 
ter, fill inaiiye ordoyneden couiiseil for to . . . -wyntems 
in the hauene of Crete. Wyclif, Acts xxvii. 12. 

After many dreadfull oombates with the lee, and one of 
the sbippoH departing from the other, they wore forced to 
-winter xw Nona Zcntla. Purchas, I’ilgrimage, p. 434. 

I went to London with my family to winter at Soho, In 
the great siiuare. Evelyn, Diaiy, Nov. 27, 1689. 


And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

3. Figuratively, a period analogous to the win- 
ter of the year; a seaeon of inertia or suspend- 
ed activity, or of cheorlossness, dreariness, or 
adversity. 

Now is the -winter of our discontent 
Made glorious sumiiior by this sun of York. 

Shak., Rich. 111., 1. 1. 1. 
The -winter of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend such as you. 

Cowper, Winter Nosegay. 

4. The last portion of corn brought home at 
the end of harvest ; or, the state of affairs when 
all the grain on a farm is reaped and brought un- 
der cover; also, the rural feast held in celebra- 
tion of the ingathering of the crops. [Scotch.] 

For now the maiden has been win. 

And Winter ia at last brought in ; 

And syne they dance and had the kirn. 

The Uar'st Rig, st 186. {Jamieson.) 

n. a. Occurring in^ characteristic of, or per- 
taining to winter ; wintry. 

Youth like summer mom, age like -winter weather. 

Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 160. 
On a sndden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the -winter moon. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

lAme-tree winter moth, an American geometrid moth, 
Hybemia tdiaria, which {preatly resembles in habit the 
European winter moth, and is an occasional enemy to or- 
chards in the United Stat^ although more commonly 
found on linden and elm. T. W. Harris.— WiaoX/St aconite. 
See aconite, and cut under JS'raneAis.— Winter apple, bar- 
ley. Bee the nouns.— Winter asaifes, in Eng. law, any 
court of assize, sessions of oyer and terminer, or jall-deliv- 
eiy held in November, December, or January. The Win- 


II. tram. 1. To overtake with winter; de- 
tain during winter. [Rare.] 

They sayltMl to the 49. degree and a halfc vnderthe pole 
Antartyko ; whore belnge -wyniered, they were infurced to 
remayne there for the space of two nionethes. 

R. Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (Kirst Books on Amer* 
[ica, ed. Arbor, p. 261). 

2. To keep, feed, or manage during the win- 
ter: as, delicate plants must be wintered under 
cover. 

Is there no keeping 
A wife to one man's uso? no wintering 
These cattel without straying? 

Fletcher, Woman’s IMze, Hi. 8 

3. To retain during a winter. [Rare.] , 

To -winter an opinion is too tedious. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, 111. 5 

winter® (Win't(ir), n. [Origin obscure; prob. 
ult. connected witli wivdle and wind^.} If. The 
part of the old-style hand i)rin ting-press which 
sustained the carriage. — 2. An implement made 
to hang on the front of a grate, for the purpose of 
keeping warm a tea-kettle or the like. Imp, Diet, 
Winter-oeaten (win't('*r-be"tn), «. Oppressed 
or exliausted by the st^verity of winter. 

He compareth his carefiill case to the sadde season of 
the yeare, to the frostic ground, Jto the frosen trees, and 
to his owne -winter-beaten flocke. 

Sjwnser, Shep. Clal., January, Arg. 

Winterberry (win'^'r-ber^'i), n . ; pi. winterher- 
ries (-iz). A name of several shrubs of the ge- 
nus Itex, belonging to the section (once genus) 
Privos, growing in eastern Norih America. The 
winterberry especially so named is I. verticillata, other- 
wise called black alder, sometimes diRtlngiiishiul as Vir- 
ginia winterberry. It bears deciduous leaves, and small 
white flowers In sessile clusters, followed by abundant 
shining scarlet berries of the size of a pea, which remain 
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after the fall ot the leavea» rendering the huah very at- 
traotive. The bark la regarded ai tonio and aatringeiit» 
has been recommended for fevers, etc., and is a popular 
remedy for gangrene and ulcers. /. Imvigata, the smooth 
winterberry, has larger, mostly solitary, earlier ripening 
berries. I. glabra, the inkbenr, belongs to this group. 

Winter«blOOin (win't6r-bi5m), ». The witch- 
hazel, Hamamelis Virginiaim, It blosBoms late 
in the fall and matures its fmit the next season. 

winter-bonnet (win't^r-hon^et), », 8ame as 
winter gull (which see, under winter^), [Local, 
British.] 

winter-bound (win ' t6r-bound), a. Imprisoned, 
confined, detained, or hindered by winter. 

As the wretch looks o'er Siberia's shore, 

When toinUr -hound the wave Is. 

Burm, liovely Davies. 

winterboum, winterbourne (win'ter-bom), n. 
Bee miilbourne, 

llio springs and intermittent uHnter-fmimes which rise 
suddenly at certain seasons in the chalk-districts were 
thought to be harbingers of pestilence and famine. 

C. Jilton, Origins of Eng. illst., x. 

winter-cherry (win't^^r-chfr''i), u. l. See aU 
kekengi and strawherry-tomaU}, — 2. Bee Sola- 
num, — 3, Same as heartseed. 

winter-clad (win't^r-klad), a, (fiothod for win- 
ter; warmly clad. 

Tattoo’d or woaded, ivinter-dad in sklna 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

winter-clover (win'tcr-klo'^ver), n. The i>ar- 
tridge-herry, Mttvhella repvtm. 

winter-crack ( wi n ' t^^r-krak), w. A small green 
plum with lut(^-ripening fruit. 

Unnter-cress (win'ter-kres), w. A cruciferous 
plant, either Harharca vulgaris or if. prsecox, 
both formerly (and the latter still sparingly) 
cultivated for winter salad. Both arc Old World 
plants, and the former Is very common in TMorth America, 
though itidigenouB only in the north and west. This is 
a stoutish weed with bright-green lyrate loaves and cuti- 
spicuotiB yellow racemes, also called yellow rocket, and 
sometimes (to distinguish it from the water-cress) land- 
eresH. The latter, the early winter-cress (which may be a 
variety of tlie former), is cultivated and somotlmes spon- 
taneous in southern parts of the United States, there 
called eeurvy-yrats. 

wintered (Win't^jrd), a, [< ME. **wintered, win- 
tredf < AB. gewinirad (f>; as winter^ + •ed^,'] 

1. Having seen or endured (many) winters. . 

gho wass tlia swa winniredd wif 

off swa mikell oldo. Ormidum, 1. 463. 

The hoi 

And nmiy-winter'd tiuooe 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. Exposed to winter, especially in a figurative 
sense ; tried by adversity or sorrow. 

Their moral nature especially wants the true frigorifle 
tension of a well wirdered life and experience. 

f/. Bushnell, Moral Uses of Dark Things, ix. 

3f. Pertaining to or suitable for winter; worn 
in winter. 


loorv fell 
i of throat and chin. 


Wintred garments must he linde. 

Shak., As you Like it (tol. 1023), lii. 2. Ill (song). 

winterer (win ' t6r-(’‘r), v . Om* who or that which 
passes the winter in a specified place or man- 
ner; specifically, an ox or cow kept to feed in 
a particular place during winter. Jamieson, 

Luxuries denied to tlie innterer on board ship. 

Athensfum, ?Jo. JH)46, p. 819. 

winter-flower (win'U'r-floiPer), n. Bee Vhimo- 
nanthus. 

Wintergreen (win'tC'r-gron), n. [= D. winter- 
groen : so ealled as keeping green through the 
winter; as wDiferl green.] 1. A plant of the 
genus Pyrohif 
especially 2*. 
minor, the 
common spe- 
cies in Eng- 
land, whore 
the name is 
chiefiy thus 
applied. V. 
rotundifolia is 
sometimes 
distinguished 
as false or 
pear-leaf e d 
wintergreen . — 

2. A plant 
of the genus 
Gaultheriaf 
chiefiy G. pro- 
eumbenSy the 
aromatic win- 
tergreen of 
eastern North 

America. ’This Flowering PUm of wintfsigre«u ((?••»//*#«« 
is a little under- /mrwmSMJO. «rtlie fruit. 
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shrub with extensively csreeiping, usually hidden, sterna 
and ascending branches which bear evergreen leaves, 
small white nodding flowers, and scarlet berrlea which 
consist of an enlarged fleshy calyx surrounding the cap- 
sule. The leaves afford wintergreen-oil (which see), and 
have also been used as a tea, whence the name Uadmrry 
and mountain-tea. The berries are mildly aromatic. Bew 
England names are eheekerberry and parMdge-berry(both. 
especially the latter, shared with Mitehella r«penjs\ and 
hoxherry. Other names ore deerberry, groundoerry, MU- 
herry, spieeberry, creeping wintergreen, and spring wirder- 
green. 

3. A plant of the genus Chimaphila^ especially 
C. maetduta. See spotted wintergreen, below. — 
American, aromatic wintergreen. def. 2.— Gbiok- 

weed wintergreen. See Trientalis.-^Oroe]^xiM win- 
tergreen. See def. 2.— False wintergreen. Bee def. i.— 
Flowering wintergreen. Bee Pofi/po/u.— Pear-leafed 
wintergreen. See def. i.— SpottM wintergreen, a 
congener of the pipsissewa, CMmaphila maeulata, having 
spotted leaves.— Spring wintergxeen. Bee def. 2. 
wintergreen-oil (wm't^r-gren-oil), n. A lieavy 
volatile oil distilled from the leaves of the aro- 
matic wintergreen (see wintergreen, 2). it is 
medicinally an aromatic stimulant with an astringent 
property ; its chief use, however, is in flavoring confec- 
tionery, medicated syrups, etc. Offloinally oil of gatd- 
theria. 

winter-ground (win'ter-ground), r. i. To cover 
over so as to preserve from the effects of frost 
during winter : as, to wint&r-ground the roots of 
a plant. 

The ruddock would 

With charitable bill . . . bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none. 
To winier-ground thy corse. 

* Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 229. 

Winter-ballt, n. [< ME. wyntyr-halle, wyntir- 
haule; < winter^ + hall.] A hall used especially 
in winter. 

The utmost Chambur nexte Winter Matte. 

Poston Letters, I. 486. 
A wyntir haule, hlbemium, hibernaculum, hiomacu- 
lum. Cath. Ang., p. 420. 

Winter-houset, n. [< ME. wyn tyr-howse; < win ter^ 
4- iMuse ^ .] A house used especially in winter. 
Wyntyr hawse or halle . . . Tlibemaculiitn. 

Prompt. Part., p. 580. 

Winteridge (win't6r-ij), n. [For *winteragc, < 
winter'^- + -a>ge.] Winter food for cattle. Bal- 
Uwell, [ProV. Eng.] 

wintering (win't6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of win- 
ter^, V.] 1. The act of one who or that which 

winters in a specified place or manner. 

If Ood B<j prosper your voyage that you may . . . obiaine 
from him Itne i*rinco of Cathayl his letters of priuiledge 
against the next yeeres spring, you may then . . . search 
and discoiior somewhat further then you had discouered 
before your wirUcring. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 434. 

2. Provision of fodder, shelter, etc., for cattle 
during winter 

Young loan cattle may by their growth pay for their 
winJUring, and so bo ready to fat next summer. 

Mortimer, Uiisbandry. 

Winterish (win't^r-ish), a. [Early mod. E. also 
wynlerysshe : < winter^ 4- -ish^.] Of or pertain- 
ing to winter; wintry. 

Wynterysshe, belonging to the wynter. 

Palsgrave, p. 329. 

winter-kill (win'tfir-kil), f’. t. [A back-forma- 
tion, < winter-killed.] To kill by cold in winter : 
as, to winter-kill wheat or clover. [U. 8.] 
winter-killed (Win'ter-kild), p. a. Killed by the 
cold of winter, as wheat ; impaired in flavor or 
condition by cold or ice, as oysters ; blasted by 
cold weather, as a plant. [U. 8.] 

Winterless (Win'ter-les), a. [< winter^ + -/cw.] 
Free from or unaffected by winter; not experi- 
encing winter. 

The sunny, delicious, winterless Califonila sky. 

The Century, XXVI. 200. 

winter-lodge (win't6r-loj), n. In bot, the hi- 
bernacle m a plant, which protects the embryo 
or future shoot from injuiy during the winter. 
It is either a bud or a bulb. Also wintes'-lodg- 
ment. 

winter-loyet (Win'ter-luv), «. Cold, insincere, 
or conventional love or love-making. [Rare.] 

What a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the 
better part of life in ! In scattering compliments, tender- 
ing vislta, . . . making a little winter-love in a dark corner. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

winterly ( win 'ter-li), a. [=r Q. winterlich = Icel. 
rr&ligr s= 8w. Dan. vinterlig; < winter^ + -?yl.] 
Kosemblin^ winter; characteristic of or appro- 
priate to winter; wintry ; cold and bleak ; cneer- 
less. 

If ’t be summer nuta, 

Smile to 't before ; if winterly, thou need'st 
But keep thatiwuntenance stUl. 

^ iSAoit., Cymbeline, ill. 4. 18. 
Francis the First of France was one winterly night 
wanning himself over the embers of a wood Are. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, Iv. 21. 


ViBM 

wlnter-l^rondt (win'Wr-prond), a. Too grooa 
and luxuriMit or too forward in growth in win- 
ter : applied to wheat or the like. 

When ritlwr oome is winter-prowd. or other phmtepitt 
forth and bud too earely, by reason of the milde and wirme 
aire. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvIL 2. 

winter-rig (win't6r-rig), v. t. [< winter^ + rigl 
a ridge.] To plow (land) in ridges and let it 
lie fallow in winter. [Local, Great Britain.] 
Winter’s bark. Bee bark^. 

winter-settle (win'ter-set^l), n. [A modern- 
ized form of AB. wintersetl, winter seat, win- 
ter quarters, < winter, winter, + sell, seat; see 
settle^.] A winter seat or dwelling; winter 
quarters ; a term belonging to the early history 
of England. 

In 874 the heathen men took theiv winter-settte in Linde- 
sey at Torkesey. The next year we road how they passed 
from Lindesey to Bepton, and took winter-settle there. 

E. A. Freeman, Eng. Towns and Districts, p. 204. 

winter-tide (win't6r-tid), n. [< ME. winter- 
tid, wyntertyde (= D. wintertijd = MHG. winter'- 
zit, G. winterzeit = loel. vetrartith = Dan. vinter- 
tid), winter-tide ; < winter^ + tide^ , w .] The win- 
ter season ; winter. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

In Wales it is fulle strong to werre in vwnter tyde. 

For wynter is ther long, whan Bomer is here in pride. 

Bob. qf Brunne, p. 240. 

Fruits 

Which in winterHde sliall star • 

The black earth with brilliance rare. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

winterweed (^n't6r-wed), n. A name of va- 
rious weeds that survive and flourish through 
the winter, especially the ivy-leafed speedwell, 
Veronica hedersefolia. 

wlntery (wiii't6r-i), a. Bee wintry. 

wintle (win'tl), V. i. ; pret. and pp. wintled, ppr. 
winning. \Ynr. of wentle.] To twist ; writhe ; 
roll; reel; stagger. [Scotch.] 

Tho* now ye dow but hoyt an* hobble, 

An' tointle like a sauniont-coblc. 

Burns, Farmer’s Salutation to his Auld Mare. 

wintle (win'tl), n. [< wintle, r.] A rolling or 
reeling motion ; a stagger. Also, erroneously, 
whintU. [Scotch.] 

He by his shouther gae a keck, 

And tumbl'd wi’ a whintte 

Out-owre that night. 

Bums, Halloween. 

Wintrieb’s change of tone. In music, an alter- 
ation in pitch of the percussion-note obtained 
from a cavity upon the opening of the mouth: 
the note becomes louder, liigher, and more tym- 
panitic in character. 

ll^trineBS (win'tri-nes), n. The character of 
being wintry; as, the wintriness of the climate 
or the season. 

wintroUBt (win'trus), a. [< winter^ + -ous.] 
Wintry; stormy. 

The more wirdrous the season of the life hath been, look 
for the fairer summer of pleasures for evermore. Z. Boyd. 

wintry (win'tri), a. [Also wintery; < ME. * win- 
try, < AB. win trig, wintreg (cf. G. wintericht) ; as 
winter^ + -yi.] 1. Of or pertaining to winter; 

occurring in winter; peculiar or appropriate to 
the cold season of the year; cold and stormy. 

Ere the clouds gather, and the icint'rj/ sky 
Descends in storms to intercept our passage. 

Bfhve, Jane Shore, 11. 

Great ice-crystals . . . gave the vessel a wintery ap- 
pearance. C. F. Half, Polar Expedition, 1876, p. 416. 

2. Figuratively, cool ; chilly ; frosty. 

She could even smile— a faint, sweet, wintery smile. 

Mrs, Oaskell, Chranford, U. 

Winy(wi'ni), a. [< wine + -yi.] Characteris- 
tic of or peculiar to wine: resembling wine; 
pertaining to or influenced by wine; vinous. 
Also winey. 


But, beiiiff once well chafed with wine, 


there ^ 


ng one 

no matter thdir ears liad ever beard of that grew not to 
be a subject of their winie conference. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

They are much like such Grapes as grow on our Vines,* 
both in shape and colour ; and they are of a very pleasant 
Winy taste. Dampier, Voyages, I. 892. 

winzel^ (winz), «. [Prob. < ^winze, v., winnow, 
led. vinza, winnow, < vindr, wind : see wind^, 
and cf. trifinotP.] In mining, a vertical or in- 
clined excavation which is like a shaft except 
that it does not rise to the surface. The winse 
nsually connects one level with another, for the purpose 
of promoting the ventilation of that part of the workings 
near to whion It is. Winces also, to a certain extent, serve 
the purpose of mills or passes, since the sloping is often 
begun from them, and some time must necessarily elapse 
before a regular mill can be formed in the deads. 

'Winse^ (winz), n. [Ult. identical with wishy 
prob. througn D. verwemehen, enne, G. 
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wire 


vfUnsehtt aoenrsed : see wiah, 4^.] A cone or 
imprecation. [Scotch.] 

He . . . loot a wiimt an* drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin' 

Aff *8 nieves that night. Bums, Halloween. 

Winze^ (winz). n. A corrupt form of winch^, 
E. JET. Knight 

Wipe^ (wip), V , ; pret. and pp. wipedy ppr. wip- 
ing, [< ME. wifeny wypeny < AS. wipian, wipe, 
rub, < ^wipy a wisp of straw (=x LG. wiepy a wisp 
of straw, a rag to wipe an^hing with) ; cf. wisp 
(a prob. extension of ^wip),"] I. tram, 1. To 
rub or stroke with or on something, especially 
a soft cloth, for cleaning; clean or dry by gen- 
tly rubbing, as with a towel. 

Horn gaii his swerd gripe, 

And on his arine wype. 

Ki/ng Uom (E. E. T. S.), p. 18. 

Sche whypyth his face with her kerchy. 

Coventry My^erieet p. 818. 

The large Fra Angelico in the Academy is as clear and 
keen as if the good old monk were standing there wiping 
his brushes. H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 274. 

2. To remove by or as hy gently rubbing with 
or on something, especially a cloth; hence, 
with awayy off, or outy to remove, efface, or 
obliterate. 

God shall tvipe away all tears from their eyes. 

Rev. xxi. 4. 

Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, . . . 

Ne’er shall this blood be wiped from thy point. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., iv. 10. 74. 

Why, then, should I now, now when fl|loriuus peace 

Triumphs iti change of pleasures, be wip'd off, 

Like a useless moth, from courtly ease? 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 1. 
Oh, thou has nam’d a word that wipes away 
All thoughts revengeful. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, ii. 1. 

Yet here heo smoothly seeks to wipe off all the envy 
of his evill Government upon his Substitutes and under 
Officers. Milton, Eikonoklastes, i. 

3. Figuratively, to cleanse, as from evil prac- 
tices or abuses; clear, as of disadvantage or 
superfluity. 

I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish. 

2 Ki. xxi. 18. 

4t. To cheat; defraud; trick. 

If they by covin or guile bo wiwd beside their goods, so 
‘ donee be done to their * 
bstaining from occup 
til they have made satisfaction. 



a, wiper; 6, toe. 


that no violence be done to their bodies, they ease their 
anger by abstaining from occupying with that nation un> 


Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by BobinsonX ii. 10. 
We are but quit ; you fool us of our moneys 
In every cause, in every quiddit wipe us. 

Fletoher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 

flf. To stroke or strike gently; tap. 

Thenno he toke me by the hande frome the grounde and 
wyped my face with a rose and kyssed me. 

Joseph of Ariinathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 80. 

6. To boat ; chastise. [Slang.] — 7. In plumh- 
ing, to apply (solder) without the use or a sol- 
dering-iron, by allowing the solder to cool into 
a semi-fluid condition, and then applying it by 
wiping it over the part to bo soldered by the use 
of a pad of leather or cloth. See wiping, 2. — 
To wipe another’s noset. Bee nosei.— To wipe the (or 
one’s) eye. Heeeyei. 

n. intram. To make strokes with a rubbing 
or sweeping motion. 

He comes full upon it, seated upright, with its back 
against a tree, wiping at the dogs swarming upon it, right 
and left, with its huge paws. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 20.'i. 

Wlpe^ (wip), n, [Early mod. E. also wype; < 
wtpe^y V.] 1 . The act or process of wiping clean 
or dry ; a swooping stroke of one thing over an- 
other; a rub; a brush. 

He often said of himself, with a melancholy wipe of his 
sleeve across his brow, that he “didn’t know which*a<way 
to turn.” George Eliot, Felix Holt, viif. 

2. A quick or hard stroke ; a blow, literally or 
figuratively ; a cut : now regarded as slang. 

Since you were the first that layde hand to weapon, the 
fault is not mine if 1 haiie happened to glue you a wype. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X p. 286. 
To statesmen would you give a toipe. 

You print it in Italic type. Swift, On Poetry. 

8. The mark of a blow or wound ; a scar ; a 
brand. [Bare.] 

The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour’s blot 

Shak., Lucrece, I. 587. 

4. Something used in wiping; specifically, a 
handkerchief. [Slang.] 

I’m Inspector Field ! 

And this here warment ’s prigged your vnpe. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legendi^ II. 855. 
** And what have you got my dear ?” said Fagin to Char- 
ley Bates. ” Wives,** replied Master Bates, at the same 
time producing four pocket-handkerchiefs. 

DidkvM, Oliver Twist iz. 


5. pi, A fence of brushwood. EaUiweU, [Prov. 
Eng.] — 6. Same as wiper, 8. 

As the cam, which is a revolving wheel with twelve or 
fourteen projecting teeth or wipes, revolves. 

W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 808. 

Wipe^ (win), n, Same as weep*^, 
wiper (wi^p6r), n, [< wipe^ + 1. One who 

or that which wipes. 

Another movement [of a soldering-machine] carries the 
can body across the wiper, which removes the superfluous 
solder. Sei. Anur., N. B., LXllI. 207. 

2. That on which anything is wiped, as a hand- 
towel or a handkerchief. 

The wipen for their noses. B. Jonson, Masque of Owls. 
8. In mach.y a piece projecting generally from a 
horizontal axle, for the purpose 
of raising stampers, pounders, 
or pistons in a vertical direction 
ana letting them fall by their 
own weight. Wipers are em- 
ployed in fulling-miUs, stamp- 
ing-mills, oil-mills, powder-mill s, 
etc. Also wipe, — 4. A steel im- 
plement for cleaning the bore 
of a musket, etc . it has two twisted 
arms, screws on the end of a ramrod, and carries a piece of 
cloth or a bunch of tow. The larger wipers for cleaning 
cannon are attached to a wooden stick, and are termed 
worms or sponges. See cut under gun. 

wiper-wheel (wrp6r-hwel), n. a cam-wheel 
serving to lift a trip-hammer, a stamp, or the 
like, aflowing it to fall again by its own weight. 
See cam^. 

wiping (wi'ping), n, 1. The act of one who 
wipes; specifically, a beating; a thrashing; a 
trimming. [Slang.] 

Fiven in the domestic circle one Can have a choice of 
“a towelling,” “a basting,” “a clouting,” ... “a trim- 
ming,” or “a wiping," when occasion requires. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 15.S. 

2. Inplunibing: (a) The removal, with a greased 
cloth, of solder which has been poured uiioii a 
joint to'heat it before soldering, (h) The oper- 
ation of shaping with a wooden pad a mass of 
solder applied to foiin a wiped joint, 
wiping-rod (wl 'ping-rod), n. See wiper, 4. 
^rdt, wirdet, W. Obsolete variants of weird. 
Wire^ (wir), n, and a, [< ME. wir, wyr, < AS. 
wir, a wire, a spiral ornament of wire*, = MLC*. 
wire, LG . wir, wire ; cf . OHG. wiara, MIlO . wicre, 
fine-drawn gold, gold ornament, = Icel. virr, 
wire (cf. Sw. mre, wind, twist) ; cf , Lith. wda, 
iron wire, L. virim, armlets (see virole, ferrule).] 
I. n, 1. All extremely elongated body of elas- 
tic material; specifically, aslendorbarof metal, 
commonly circular in section, from the size 
which can be bent by the hand with some difli- 
oulty down to a fine thread. Wire was originally 
made by hammering, a sort of groove in the anvil serving 
to determine the size. It is now drawn by powerful ma- 
chinery, and passed through a series of holes constat)t]y 
diminishing in size. Wire of square section, fiat like a 
tape, etc., is also made. 

Fetislich hlr fyiigres were fretted with golde wyre. . 

Piers Plowman (B), ii. 11. 

Wyre. Filum, vol ferrifllum . . . (fllum ereura vel fer- 
reum, P.). Prompt, Pars., p. 630. 

At what period and among what people the art of work- 


ing up pure gold, or gilded silver, into a long, round hair- 
like thread — into what may ho correctly called wire— be- 
gan, is quite unknown. 

S. K, Handbook Textile PaJbrics, p. 22. 

2t. A twisted thread ; a filament. 

Upon a courser, startling as the fyr, 

.Men mighte turne him with alitel wipr, 

Sit Eneas, lyk Phebus to devyse. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1206. 

3. A quantity of wire used for various pur- 
poses, especially in electric transmissioTi, as in 
case of the telephone, the telegraph, electric 
lighting, etc.; specifically, a telegraph-wire, 
and hence (colloouially) the telegraph system 
itself: as, to send orders by wire. 

It is ridiculous to make love by wire. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 301. 
Faraday’s term “electrode," literally a way for electri- 
city to travel along, might be well applied to designate the 
Insulated conductor along which the electric messenger 
is despatched. It is, however, more commonly and fa- 
miliarly called “the wire" or “the line.” 

Eneyc. Brit., XXHI. 118. 

4. A metallic string of a musical instrument; 
hence, poetically, the instrument itself. 

Sound Lydian trfm, once make a pleasing note 
On nectar streams of your sweet airs to float. 

MarSton, Antonio and Mellida, I., v. 1. 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires. 

MUton, Vacation Exercise, 1. 88. 
With wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quav’ring and semiquav’ring care away. 

Cowper, nogresa of Eivor, 1. 126. 


6t. The lash ; the scourge : alluding to the use 
of metallic whips. 

Thou Shalt be whipp’d with wire. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 6. 65. 

Lol. You may hear what time of day it is, the chimes of 
Bedlam goes. 

AlUf. Peace, peace, or the wire comes 1 

Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, 1. 2. 

6. In ornith.y one of the extremely long, slender, 
wire-like filaments or shafts of the plumage of 
various birds. See wired, wire-tailed, and cut 
under Videstrclda. — 7. pt. Figuratively, that 
by which any organization or body of i>ersons 
is controlled and directed: now used chiefly in 
political slang. See wire-pulling. 

Now, however, there was a vacancy, and they [the poli- 
ticians] scented their prey afar oif. The usual manipula- 
tion of the vjires began, and they were managed with the 
usual skiU. The Nation, XVI. 880. 

8. A pickpocket with long fingers, expert at pick- 
ing women’s pockets. Hotten, [Thieves’ slang.] 

He was worth 20f. a week, he said, as a wire— that is, a 
picker of ladies’ pockets. 

Mayhew, London Labour and Ixmdon Poor, I. 410. 

9. A fiber of cobweb, a fine platinum wire, or 

a line upon glass, fixed in the focus of a tele- 
scope, to aid iu comparing the positions of ob- 
jects — Barbed, beaded, dead wire. See the adjec- 
tives.— Binding-wire. See Compound tele- 

napll-Wire, a wire composed of a steel center surrounded 
by a copper tube, the object being to obtain the necessary 
conductivity and strength with less material than is re- 
quired when iron wire is used.— Dovetail Wire, a wire 
having a wedge-shaped section. — Earth Wire. See sartA- 

Filling the wire, in teleg., putting such a num- 
ber of stations on one wire that it is occupied during the 
whole day.— Gold Wire, a wire formed of a core of ulver 
covered with gold. It may be drawn out to the fineness of 
thread.— Ground-Wire. Same as eatth-wire.—HoVkOlW' 
Wire, in goldsmUhing, small tubes used for making Joints, 
as in the cases of watches, etc.— Latten, live, phsmtom 
wire. Bee the qualifying words.— Leading-ln Wire, the 
wire which makes connection between atelegraph-llne 
and a telegraph-offioe.— Open Wlree, in teleg.. exposed 
or overhead bare wires. Also sometimes used for open 
ctreutt.— Saddle Wire, a telegraph-wire curried on in- 
sulators fixed directly to the tops of the polos.-— Taped 
wires, wires covered with tape for insulation or weatner- 
protection.— Telodynamio wire, a wire used to transmit 
force or power, as In giving motion to a machine from a 
countershaft or from the driving-pulley of an engine.— To 
pull or work (the) wires. Bee Under- 

takers’ wire, a kind of insulated wire the use of which 
was at one time authorized by the fire-vnsurnnoe under- 
writers for electric-lighting purposes. The name was given 
because of tlie defective quality or insulation of this wire 
and the conse(]uent danger in Its use. [(^olloq.l— Wire- 
covering machine, a machine for covering wire with a 
finer wire or with thread.— Wire of Lapland, a shining 
slender material made from the sinews of the reindeer, 
soaked in water, beaten, and spun into a sort of thread ox 
great strength These threads arc: dipped in melted tin, 
and drawn through a horn with a hole in it. I'lie Lapland- 
ors use this wire for eml)roidering tlielr clothes.— WlTO- 
tWlstlng machine, a machine or tool for Joining ends 
of wire, as sections of fencing- or telegraph-wires, by 
twisting them on each other.— Woven-Wlro lAtlling. 
See lathing^. 

II. a. Made of wire; eonsiHting of or fitted 
witlj wires: as, a wire sieve; a wire bird-oage. 

He did him to the mVs-window, 

As fast as he could gang. 

Fire of Frendraughi (Child’s Ballads, VI. 180). 
Wire armor. Samo as chain-mail. Bee maiP , S.— Wire 
belting, belts or straps for machinery, made of wire in- 
stead m leutiier.— Wife bent. Bee — Wire bridge, 
(a) Same as susitendon-bridge. Bee trridgel (with cut). (6) 
In elect., a kind of Wheatstone bridge in which two adja- 
cent resistaMces are formed by a wire which can he divided 
in any ratio Iw means of a sliding contact and a gradu- 
ated scale, —wire cablei. Bee cable. — Wire cartridge, 
a cartridge for a shotgun, having the charge of shorin- 
closed in a network of wire to concentrate the discharge. 

Wire cartridges are woven wire receptacles in which shot 
are mixed with bone dust. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p, 668. 
Wire doth. See doth.— Wire entanglemente, in fort. 
See entanglement.— Wire fence, gauze, guard, gun. 
See th 0 nou n s. — Wire mattress. Bee mattress. — Wire 
rope. See ropei.— wire-spring coiUng-maohine, a 
machine for making spiral metal springs.— Wire StitOh. 
See stitch, 9.— Wire WheeL Bee wheeU. 

Wire^ {wir), v,\ pret. and pp. wired, npr. wiring, 
[fwire^,n.\ i, trans, 1. To bind, nt, or other- 
wise provide with wire ; put wire in, on, around, 
through, etc.: as, to vHre corks iu bottling li- 
quors; to wire, beads; to wire a fence; to wire 
a bird-skin, as in taxidermy; to wire a house 
for electric lighting. 

As bats at the vrired window of a dairy, 

They beat their vans. 

Shelley, Witch of Atlas, xvi. 

In 1711 the coats used to be wired to make them stick 
out. J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 15L 

Many of the houses built during the paat two years 
were wired when constructed * 

Electric Rev. (Amer.), XV. 4. 


2. To snare by means of a wire : as, to wire a 
bird. 


Donald Caird can wire a maiiktn, 

Kens the wiles o' dun-deer staiikin*. 

Scott, Donald Caird 's Come Again. 



8, To send through a telegraphic wire ; send by 
telegraph, as a mesaage ; telegraph : as, wire a 
reply. [Colloq.] 

The coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King of 
Hungary, the canonization of saints of Borne, were . . . 
cabled to New York, Just os the Washington news is trired 
to the same place. Athensmm, No. 2164, p. 207. 

4. To bo wound or bound about like wire ; en- 
circle. [Rare.] 

But, as the Vine her lovely Elm doth urtre, 

Grasp both our Hearts, and flame with fresh Desire. 

iioiodl, Letters, 1. 1. 14. 

5. In 8urg., to maintain the ends of (a fratjtured 
bone) in close apposition by means of wire 
passed through holes drilled in the bone. 

n. intram, 1. To flow in currents ns thin as 
wire. [Rare.] 

Then in small streams (through all the isle wirinff) 
Sends it to every part, l>oth heat and life inspiring. 

P. Fletefter, Purple Island, tv. 

2. To communicate by moans of a tolegraphic 
Wire; telegraph. 

I told her in what way I hud learned of her accident 
and her whereabouts, and I added that I had wired to 
her husband. J). Chrietie Murray, Weaker V cssel, xxxiil. 

To wire away, name as to wire in. (Slang.] 
Nevertheless, In one fashion or another ho “keens uaV- 
ing away," stopping now and then to listen as well as his 
throbbing pulses will allow. 

FoHniuhUy liev., N. 8., XLIII.flS. 
To Wire in, to apply one's self closely and perseveringly 
to anything ; press forward ; go uliead. (Slang.] 

Wir6‘^ (wir), w. A corruption of weir. 
^re*bent (wir'bont), n, Harae as maUgrtm^ 2. 
wire-bird (wlr'b^ird), n. A specioB of plover. 

1 At 8t. Helena) are a few Wild floats, a kind of Kook 
Pigeon, and a species of JMovor called the “ Wire Bird." 

W. W. Greetter, The Gun, p. 667. 

wire-cutter (wir'kut'^ftr), ». A form of nii)pers 
with sharp odgos or blades, for cutting wire, 
wired (wird), a. [< wire + -cd 2 .] i. in ornith., 
having wires or wiry feathers ; chiefly iu com- 

S ositiou : as, the twelve-w«d bird of paradise. 

ompare wire-tailed^ and see wu’rci, w., 6, and 
outs under Seleueidesy thread-tailed^ TrochilidsB^ 
and VideHreUla, — 2. In croquet^ protected or 
obstructed by an intervening wire, 
wire-dancer ( wir'dkn ^s^r ), w. ( )ne who dances 
or performs other feats upon a wire stretched 
at some distance above the ground. (Jompare 
rope-dancer. 

Mr. Msddux, the celebrated vHre-daneer. . . . had also 
been engaged us an auxiliary to the same theatre. 

Baker t Blugraphia Dramaticu (ed. 1811), I. 127. 

wire-dancing ( wir ' d An ^sing), n. The perform- 
ance or the profession of a wire-dancer. 

Wire-dancing, at least so much of it as I have seen ex- 
hibited, appc'ars to me to be misnamed ; it consists rather 
of various feats of balancing, the actor sitting, standing, 
lyltig, or walking upon the wire, which at the same time 
is usually swung backwards and forwards. 

BtruU, Sports and l^astimes, p. 816. 

wiredraw (wir'dra), r . ; prel. wiredrew, pp. wire- 
drawn, ppr. wiredrawing. I. tram. 1. To draw 
(metal) out into wire; especially, to form into 
wire, as a metal, by forcibly pulling through 
a series of holes gratiually decreasing in diame- 
ter. — 2. To draw out to greater length ; extend 
iu quantity or time ; stretch, especially to ex- 
cess; prolong; protract. 

A hungry chirurgeou often produces and wire-drawe 
his cure. Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 27a 

He never desisted from pulling his Board till he had 
wiredrawn it down to his Feet. 

MawulreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 42, 

8. To draw out into excessive tenuity or sub- 
tlety, as a thought, argument, or discourse; 
spin out, especially by useless reflnenients, 
hair-splitting, or the like ; render prolix at the 
expense of force and clearness. 

The devil perhaps may want hit duo if* authority be not 
reviled against, and a long schlsmatical oration hypocriti- 
cally stretched out to the rabble of their disobedient and 
unlloked auditors, who ... do extol the vapoun>UB mat- 
ter with a wire-drawn speech and louttng courtesy. 

Tom Nam hi* Qhoet, p. 8. 
What they call improvement is generally , . . spinning 
out their Author's sense till ‘its wiredrawn: tliat is, weak 
and slender. FeUtm, On the Olassioki (ed. 1716), p. 163. 
The develoninent of those principles [special pleading] 

S roduced such a . . . crop of . . . wiredrawn distinctions 
!iat the moat subtle intellect found it difficult to under- 
stand them. FenrwytK, Uortonslua, p. 841. 

4. To stretch or strain unwarrantably; wrest; 
pervert ;idi8tort. 

You Injuriously Wire-draw him to Presbyters, and foist 
In (Seniores and pnepositus) which are farre tnnn the 
clause and matter. Bp. Ball, Dot. of Humb. Bomonst., 1 8. 

Nor am I fur forcing, or wiredrawing the sense of the 
text so as to make it designedly foretell the King's death. 

South, Sermons, V. 11. 
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I have been wrongfully accused, and my tense been 
ufiredrawn Into blas^emy. Dryden. 

6. To beguile; cheat. 

To Wire draw, ... to decoy a Man, or get somewhat 
out of him. BaUey, 1781. 

6. In the steam-engine, to draw off (steam) by 
one or more small aperiures, materially redu- 
cing its pressure after the passage. 

11. intram. To follow the profession, prac- 
tice, or methods of a "wiredrawer; especially, 
to use unwarrantable methods ; pervert; cheat. 

Thou hadst land and thousands, which thou apend’st, 
And flung'st away, and yet it flows in double. 

I purchas'd, wrung, and wire-drawd for my wealth, 

Lost, and was cozen'd. Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, v. 

wiredrawer (wir'drA^Ar), n. [< wiredraw + 
-cri.] 1. One who or that which draws metal 
into wire. 

Yet they wlU take upon them to displace a bishop and 
learned divines, and place in their room weavers and 
wire-draufera. Tom Nash hia Qhoat, p. 9. 

Then again they [wires] are nealed the third time, . . . 
and delivered to the small Wire Drawera. 

May, Eng. Words (ed. 1691), p. 196. 

2. Figuratively, one who spins out unduly; 
one who carries a matter into useless subtle- 
ties, with or without perversion of meaning. 

Either shut me out for a Wrangler, or cast me of! for a 
Wiredratoer. BylVt Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 106. 

3. A stin^, grasping person. Halliwell. 

‘Wiredrawing (wir'drl^ing), n, [Verbal n. of 

wiredraw, v.j 1. The act or art of extending 
ductile metals into wire. The metal is first ham- 
mered into a bar, and then passed suocessively through 
a series of holes in a hardened steel plate, gradually di- 
minisliing in diametei' until the requisite degree of fine- 
ness is attained. Extremely fine gold and platinum wires 
for the spider-lines of teiescope-micrometers are formed 
by coating the metal with silver, and then drawing it down 
to a great tenuity through a draw-plate the holes of which 
are made in a diamond or ruby. The silver Is then re- 
moved by nitric acid, leaving an almost invisible interior 
wire, which has been attenuated to a diameter of only 

S. "I'iguratively, the act of drawing out an argu- 
ment or a discussion to prolixity and attenua- 
tion by useless reflnements, distinctions, dis- 
quisitions, etc. 

The counsel on the other side declared that such twist- 
ing, such wiredrawing, was never seen in a court of ius- 
tice. Maomuay. 

Oiitof all that rubbish of Arab idolatries, . . . rumours 
and hypotheses of Greek and Jews, with their idle wire- 
drawinga, this wild man of the Desert [Mahomet j . . . had 
seen into the kernel of the matter. 

Carlyle, Hero-Worship, 11. 

Wlredrawlng-bench, an apparatus for wiredrawing, con- 
sisting of a reel on which the wire to be drawn is wound, 
a draw-plate and stand, and a cone-shaped drum actuated 
by bevel-goaring. 

wire-edge (wir'oj), n. A thin, wire-like edge 
formed on a cutting-tool by over-sharpening it 
on one side, which causes the edge to turnover 
slightlv toward the other side. 

wire-edged (wir'ejd), a. Having a wire-edge. 

The tool to be ground , . . will . . . \yocome wire-edged. 

Campin, Hand-turning, p. 41. 

wire-finder (wir'fin^ddr), n. A kind of tele- 
phonic detector employed to find the wires be- 
longing to different circuits, etc. it has a mag- 
net between the polea of which the wire is held ; near the 
magnet is a short ear-tube with ferrotype diaphragm; 
and a pulsating or interrupted current sent through the 
wire causes the diaphragm to sdund. 

wire-gage (wir'gaj), n. See gage^. 

wire-grass (wlr'grAs), n, 1. A species of mea- 
dow-grass, Poa compressa, native in the Old 
World, naturalized in Nortn America, it is some- 
times mistaken for the Kentucky blue-grass, Poa praten- 
aia, but is well distinguished by its shorter leaves and 
smaller dense panicle, and its flattened wiry culms which 
ore decumbent and less tall. Also called Engliah blue- 
gnu*. 

2. A valued forage grass, Elemine Indica, per- 
haps native in India, now widely distributed in 
warm and temperate remons: it is common 
southward in the United States, it has thick 
succulent stems with radiating spikes at the summit 
Also crab grata, yard-grata, and doga-taU. 

3. One of vanous other grasses, as the Bermuda 
grass, Cynodon Dactylon (see grass), Sporoholus 

( unceus, and species of Aristiaa in the southern 
Jnited States, and Paspahm filiformc in the 
West Indies. 

wiregrab (wir'grub), n. A wireworm. 
wire^eel (wir^el), «. A certain defect and 
disease in the feet of a horse or other beast, 
wireman (wir'man), n.\ pL «(6kettieti (-men). 
A man who puts ' up and Ipoks after wires, as 
for the telegraph, ^telephone, or etectrio light- 
ing. 

Linemen and wirtmtn were in great demand in New 
York iait week. mtet. Rto. (Amer.X XVIL 88a 
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wire-micrometer (wir'afi-krom^e-ter), n, a 
micrometer with fine wires arranged in paral* 
lei and intersecting series across the field of 
the instrument. 

wire-pan (wir'pan), n, A pan with a bottom 
made of wire cloth, used for baking cake, etc. 
wire-jpegger (wir'peg'^6r), n. In Hwemmaf,, 
a naiiing- or pegging-machine for cutting wire 
pegs from a continuous wire and driving them 
into shoe-soles ; a wire-nailing machine. Com- 
pare pegger and nailing-machine. 
wire-puller (wir'ptiFfer), w. l. One who pulls 
the wires, as of a puppet. Hence — 2. One who 
operates by secret means; one who exercises a 
powerful but secret influence ; an intriguer. 

It was useless now to bribe the Comitia, to work with 
clubs and wire-ptdlera. Froude, Cissar, p. 368. 


gentlemen to whom I hope i may ^ 
offense apply the American name wire-puUera. 

Maine, Pop. Government, iy. 

wire-pulling (wir'pfd^ing), n, 1. The act of 
pulling the wires, as of a puppet or other me- 
chanical contrivance. Hence — 2. The rous- 
ing, guiding, and controlling of any organiza- 
tion or body of persons, especially a political 
party, by underhand influence or management; 
intrigue, especially political intrigue, 
wirer (wir'6r), n. [< wire + -cri.] One who 
wires ; spocifically, one who uses wires to snare 
game. 

The nightly toirer of their innocent hare. 

Tennyaon, Aylmer's Field. 

wire-road (wir'rod), n. Same as t6iret6oy. E.ll, 
Knight. 

wire-Bewed (wir' sod), a. Sewed with wire in- 
stead of thread : noting books and pamphlets, 
wire-shafted (wir'shaf^ted), a. Devoid of webs 
for most or all the length of its shaft, as a 
feather; wired, as a bird. wire-tailed, wad 
cut under Seleucides. 

wire-silver (wir'siP'v^^r), n. Native silver in 
slender wire-like forms. 

wiresmith (wir'smith), n. One who makes 
metal into wire, especially by beating or ham- 
mering. 

Wire was obtained by hammering up strips of metal, 
and the artlflcers thus employed were termed in the trade 
wire amitJia. The Engineer, LKVll. 209. 

wire-stitched (wlr^sticht), a. Noting pam- 
phlets, etc., that are fastened with wire. 
mre-Straightener (wir'strat^n6r), n. An ap- 
paratus for removing bends from wire, as from 
that which has been coiled. The wire is pulled 
forcibly between three or more fixed points not 
in line. 

wire-stretcher (wir'strech^fer), n. A hand-tool 
for clasping the loose ends of wires in fences 
and telegraph-wires, for the purpose of holding 
and drawing them together to make a joint. 
Wire-'tailed (wir'tald), a. Having wii^ or wire- 
shafted tail-feathers, as the thread-tailed swal- 
low, Uromitus filiferns. Bee cuts under thread- 
tailed, Trochilidse, Videstrelda, and Vidua. 
wire-tramway (wir'tram^wa), n. Same as wire- 
way. E. H, Knight. 

wire-twist (wir'twist'), n. A kind of guu-bar- 
rel made of a ribbon of iron and steel coiled 
around a mandrel and welded. The ribbon is made 
by welding together lam lns» of iron and steel, or two qual- 
ities of iron, and drawing the resulting bar between roll- 
ers. E. a. Knight. 

wireway (wir'wa), n. A system of transpor- 
tation by the agency of traveling or stationary 
wires. Wlreways are used for carrying atone, ores, oli^y, 
coal, etc., from minea to docks or railroaa stations, or from 
docks to coal-yards, or from sewage construction-worka to 
docks or dumping-grounds, etc. The most common form 
is an endless traveling wire rope, supported on posts placed 
at intervals along the way, or, in some instances, supported 
only at each end, as in the croaslng of rivers or ravines, or 
the descent of itioun tain-sides. Smaller ways employ fixed 
wires on which travel light baskets for conveying money 
and packages in shops. In the traveling-wire systems the 
freight is placed in buckets or skips bung on the wire and 
traveling along with it Arrangements are made for auto- 
matic loading, starting, stopping, unloading, and aw itch- 
ing to branch wires. Some of the traveling-wire lines 
used in mines are several miles long. In short lines, aa 
in cash-carrier systems, the traveling basket, ball, or car is 
sometimes moved by raising one end of the wire, when the 
car rolle down to the caahier'a desk. See eaah-earritr and 
telpherage. Also called wire-road, wire-tramway, 
Wire-WBed (wir-wAd), n. The knot-grass Polygo* 
num avictUare. Britten and Holland. [P^v. 
Eng.] 

Wirework (wlr'w^rk), n. [sa Icel. vira-virki, 
■wirework, filigree-work; as wire^ 4* work, n*1 
Fabrics made of wire, such as wire gauze ana 
wire oloth, or objects made of wire, such as 
bird-cages and sponge-racks. 



Wh«at<wlrewonn 
(Larva of Agnates mancus). 


Ponied oil with netted wtmowrtc, in the oleir, bright 
Bhoge dood, are nltoei for the awani and dacha. 

taoMriatm, A Girdle Bound the Barth, xxv. 

wire-worker (wIr"w6r^kAr), n. l. One who 
manufactures articles fromwire.-<->2. Same as 
wirepuller. 

wire-working (wir' w^r^king), n. 1 . The man- 
ufacture of wire, or of artimes requiring wire. 
— 2. Same as wire-pulling. 
wireworke (wir'w^rks), n. pi. and eing. An 
establishment where wire is made or fitted to 
some specific use. 

wireworxil(wir'w6rm),n. 1. The slender hard- 
bodied larva ofi any one of the click-beetles or 
snapping-beetles of the family Elaieridm. Some 
of these larvee 
live under the 
loose bark of 
dying trees and 
in old logs and 
stumps, while 
many live under- 
ground, and feed on the roots of cereals and on other crops. 
They remain in the larval state two or more years, and are 
among the worst enemies of the crops in North America 
and Europe. Also wiregrub. 

2. A myriapod of the genus Julue or of an allied 
genus; a galley-worm. [U. S.] — 3. A para- 
sitic worm of sheep, Strongylus contor tutus. — 
Hop-wlreworm, AgriotM Hneatus. [Eng.j — Wheat- 
Wlreworm, Agnotes maneus. See cut above. [U. S.] 
wire-wove (wir'wov), a. Noting a glazed pa- 
per of fine quality, used chiefly for letter-paper, 
wrily (wir'i-li), adv. In a wiry manner; like 
wire. 

My grandfather, albeit spare, was vArily elastic. 

Landor, Imag. Cuiiv., Queen Elizabeth, Cecil, Anjou, 

[and E^ndlon. 

wiriness (wir'i-nes), n. The state or character 
of being wiry. 

wiring (wir'ing), n. [^Verbal n. of wire^ v.] 1. 
In surg.f the holding in apposition of the ends 
of a fractured bone by means of wire passed 
through holes drilled in the bony substance : a 
method employed most freijuently in cases of 
fractured patella, in which bony union is es- 
pecially difllcult to obtain. — 2. In taxidermy^ 
the setting or fixing of the skin on a wire frame- 
work or the insertion of a wire in any member: 
as, the wiring of the legs was faulty. 

Wiring-macliine (wlr'ing-ma-shen^O} 1. A 

hand-tool for fastening the* wire staples of a 
Venetian blind to the slats. — 2. A bench and 
tool for securing wire fastenings to soda-water 
bottles. It holds the cork in position while the 
fastening is put in place. — 3. A tinmen’s tool 
for bending the ed^es of tin plate over a wire, 
wiring-press (wir'ing-pres), n. A press for 
wiring pieced tinware. E. B. Knight. 
Wiriwa, n. [African.] One of the African 
oolies or mouse-birds, Colius svnegalensis, 
wirkf, wirket, V. and n. Obsolete spellings of 
work. 

wirryf, V. t. An obsolete spelling of worry. 
Wirsnng's canal or duct. Tne pancreatic duct. 
Wi^ (wir'i), a. [< wire^ + -yl.] 1. Made of 
wire ; in the form of wire. 

Come down, come down, my bonny bird, . . . 
Your cage shall be of wiry goud, 

Whar now It’s but the wand. 

Lord WiUiam (Child’s Ballads, III. 20). 
For caught, and cag'd, and starv'd to death, 

In dying sighs inv little breath 

Soon pass’d the wiry grate. 

C&wper, On a Goldfinch Starved to Death in His Gage. 

2. Resembling wire ; especially, tough and flex- 
ible; of persons, lean and sinewy. 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume. 

CriObe, Works, IV. 210. 

A little wiry sergeant of meek demeanour and strong 
sense. Didcent^ Detective Police. 

She was wiry, and strong, and nimble. 

TrMope, Last Chronicle of Barset, xxxvil. 

She had a light, trim, wiry figure, especially adapted to 
those feats of skill which depend on balance. 

WhyU MelvOle, White Bose, II. viiL 
Wlrypnlso. ReemOaei. 

wis^f, u. [< M£. wiSf certain, sure, for certain, 
to wisse, oertainl^r, mid wisae, with certainty; 
as Icel. visSj certain, as Sw. riss, certain {visst, 
certainly), ar Dan. vis, certain (vist, certainly) ; 
in AS. D. and G. the word appears with a pre- 
fix, AS. gewis as D. gewis as G. gewiss, certain, 
certainly: see wid^, wia^, iwis.] Certain; sure: 
especially in the phrases to wisse, for certain, 
certainly ; mid wisse, with certainty. 

That wlte thu to wiste. 

Legend St. Catherine (ed. Morton)^ 1. 1548. 

WU\<^« [Early rood. £. (dial.) wusse; < ME. 
Wis, by apheresis from iwis: see lirts.] Cer- 
taiidy; tiwy; indeed: same as iwis. 
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‘*No, wfe,** quod h®, “myn ow®n neo® der®.** 

Chaueer, TtoUua, ii. 474. 

KnowM. Why, I hop® you will not a-hawking now, will 
you? 

Stephen. No, wutae; but 111 practise against next year, 
uncle. B. Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 

WlS®t, V. A spurious word, arising from a mis- 
understanding of the Middle English adverb 
iwis, often written i-wis, and in Middle English 
manuscripts i wis, I wis, whence it has been 
taken as the pronoun I with a verb wis, vaguely 
regarded as connected with wit (wWch has a 
preterit wist). See iwis, and, for the real verb, 
see wit^. 

Which book, advisedly read, and diligently followed but 
one year at home in England, would do a young gentle- 
man more good, I wise, than three years’ travell abroad. 

Ascham, The Bcholemaster, p. 65. 
Where my morning haunts are he wisses not. 

MiUon, Apology for Smectymnuua 

wisardf, n. and a. An obsolete spelling of wiz- 
ard. 

wisdom ( wiz'dum ),n. [< ME. wisdom, wysdom, 
wisedom, < AS. wisdom, wisdom (= OS. wisdom 
= OFries. wisdom = MB. wijsdom = OHG. 
MHG. wistuom, wisdom, knowledge, judgment, 
G. weissthum, knowledge, = Icel. visdomr = Sw. 
Dan. visdom, wisdom), < wis, wise, + dom, con- 
dition : sec wise^ and -dfom.] 1 . The property 
of being wise ; the power or faculty of forming 
the fittest and truest judgment in any matter 

S resented for consideration ; a combination of 
iscernment, discretion, and sagacity, or similar 
qualities and faculties, involving also a certain 
amount of knowledge, especially the knowledge 
of men and things gained by experience, it is 
often used In a sense nearly synonymous with discreiimi, 
or with prudence, but both of these are strictly only par- 
ticular phases of wisdom. Frequently wisdmn, implies 
little more than sound and sober common-senso : hence 
it is often opposed to f My. 

Than seide thei, bo comen assent, thei wolde counsolle 
with Merlyn, that hadde grete wisedom. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X i. 05. 
The beste wysdtnn that 1 Can 
ys to doe well & drede no man. 

Books qf Precedence (E. E. T. S.X extra scr., i. 68. 
That which mnveth God to work is goodness, and that 
which ordereth his work is wisdom, and that which per- 
focteth Ills work is power. Uooker. 

If you go on thus, you will kill yourself ; 

And 'tis not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. ShMk., Much Ado, v. 1. 2. 
Wlien I arraigned the wwdom of Providence, I only 
showed my own ignorance. Goldsmith, Asetu. 

If old ago is oven a state of suffering, it is a ntate of 
superior wisdom, in which man avoids all the rash and 
foolish things he does in his youth. 

Sydney Smith, In Lady Holland, vi. 

2. Human learning; knowledge of arts and 
sciences; erudition. 

Moses was learned in all tbe wisdom of the Egyptians. 

Acts vii. 22. 

The Doctors laden with so many badges or cognisances 
of vnsdom. Poxe (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 105). 

3. With possessive pronouns used as a personi- 
fication (like “your highness,” etc.). 

Viola. I saw thee late at the Count Orslno’s. 

Clown. ... I think I saw your vnsdom there. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 1. 47- 

Do, my good fools, my honest pious coxcombs. 

My wary fools too I have I caught your vdsdormf 

Fletcher, Wife for a Moqth, Iv. 1. 

4. A wise saying or act; a wise thing. 

They which do eate or driuke, hauyng those vnsdomes 
euor in sighte, . . . may sussitate some disputation or 
reasonynge wherby some part of tymo shall bo sauod 
whiche els . . . wolde be idely consumed. 

Sir T. myot, The Governour, Ii. 8. 
One of her many wisdoms. Mrs. II. Jackson, Bamona, i. 
6. Skill; skilfulnoss. 

And I have filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, 
and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all man- 
ner of workmanship. Ex. xxxi. 8. 

[In Scripture the word is sometimes specifically used, espe- 
cially in Paul’s Epistles, in an opprobrious sense to desig- 
nate the theosopnical speculations (1 Cor. i. 19, 20) or rhe- 
torical arts (1 Cor. ii. 5) current among the Greeks and 
Bomans In the first century ; sometimes in a good sense to 
designate spiritual perception of, accompanied with obe- 
dience to, the divine Taw (Prov. iii. 18 ; Acts vi. 8X Some- 
times (as in Prov. viii.)it has personal attributes assigned 
to it.] 

Book of Wildom of Jeias. See Hc<-fesfd«(tous.~Book 
Of wildom of Solomon, one of the deuterocanonical 
books of the Old Testament. (See deuteroeanonieal and 
Apocrypha.) Tradition ascribes its authorship to Solo- 
mon ; but by most modern Protestant theologians it is 
attributed to an Alexandrian Jew of the first or second 
century b. c. The shorter title Wi^om, or Book qf Wis- 
dom, is commonly applied to this book, but not to Eccle- 
siastlcus. Abbreviated fPisd.— Salt Of Wlldom. Same 
as sal aUtribtpth (which see, under fcdiX^Byn. 1. Emno- 
ledge, Prudence, Wisdom, Discretion, Pihvidanee, Forecast, 
Provision. Knowledgs has several steps, as the percep- 
tion of facts, the accumulation of facts, and familiarity 
experleooe, but it does not include action, nor the 
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power of jading what is beat in ends to b® puriued or in 
means for attaining those ends. Prudence sometime® 
the power of judging what are the best means for attain- 
ing desired ends ; it may be a word or action, or it may 
be simply the power to avoid danger. It implies delib- 
eration and care, whether in acting or refraining from ac- 
tion. Wisdom chooses not only the best means but also 
the best ends ; it is thus far higher than prudence, which 
may by choosing wrong ends go altogether astray ; hence 
also it is often used in the Bible for piety. As compared 
with knowledge, it secs more deeply into the heart of tnings 
and more broadly and comprehensively sums up relations, 
draws conclusions, and acts upon them ; hence a man may 
abound In knoutedge and be very deficient in wisdom, or 
he may have a practical wisdom with a comparatively 
small stock of knowledge. Discretion is the power to j udge 
critically what is con'ect and proper, sometimes without 
suggesting action, but more often in view of action pro- 
posed or possible. Like prudence the word Implies great 
caution, and takes for granted that a man will not act con- 
trary to what he knows. Providence looks much further 
ahead than prudence or discretion, and plans and acts ac- 
cording to what It sees. It may be remarked that provi- 
sion, wnich is from the same rout as providence and jpru- 
dence. is primarily a word of action, while they are only 
secondarily so. Forecast is a grave word for looking care- 
fully forward to the consequences of present situations 
and decisions; it implies, like all these words except 
knowledge, that one will act according to what he can 
make out of the future. See cautious, astute, and genius. 

I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out knowledae of 
witty inventions. Prov. viii. 12. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being on& 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells’ 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The more materials with which Wvdom builds. 

Till smooth’d, and squar'd, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 88. 

Men of gild dyscretyoume 
Buld excuse and lone Huchowne, 

That cunnand wes in literature. 

Wyntown, quoted in Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 

[Pref., p. xxv. 

This was your providence. 

Your ioisdom, to elect this gentleman, 

Your excellent forecast in the man, your knowledge! 

Fletcher, Buie a Wife, ill. 1. 

wisdom-tooth (wiz'dom-t5th), n. The last 
molar tooth on oithor ’side of each jaw. it ap- 
pears ordinarily between the ages of 20 and 25. presuma- 
bly years of discretion (whence the name). Also techni- 
cally called dens sapientiee. Also ‘tat -tooth. 

It seems to mo In those days they're all bom with their 
wisdom-teeth cut and their whiskers growed. 

Whyte Melville, White Bose, IL xxvl. 

Wise^ (wiz), a. [< ME. wisy wys, < AS. wis s= 
08. OFries. wis = D. wijs = MLQ. wiSy LG. wis 
r= OHG. wisy wisiy MHO. wiSy wissy Q. weise s= 
Icel. visa = 8w. Dan. vis = Goth, weis (in comp. 
unweiSy unwise), wise ; prob. oripj. ^witsQy ^witta, 
with pp. formative, from the root of AS. witan, 
etc., E. wit^y know: see 1. Having the 

power of discerning and judging rightly, or 
of discriminating between wnat is true and 
what is false, between that which is right, fit, 
and proper and that which is unsuitable, inju- 
dicious^ and wrong ; possessed of discernment, 
discretion, and judgment: as, a wise prince; a 
wise magibtrate. 

Five of them were wise, and five wore foolish. 

Mat. xxv. 2. 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us tor onr good. Shak., A. and C., 11. 1. 6. 

A wise man 

Accepts all fair occasions of advancement ; 

Flies no commodity for fear of danger. 

Ventures and gains, lives easily, drinks good wine, 
Fares neatly, is richly death 'd, in worthiest company. 

T. Tomkis (?), Albumazar, 11. 2. 
I am foolish old Mayberry, and yet I can be wise May- 
berry, too. Dekker ana Webster, Northward Uo, i. 1. 

You read of but one vnse Man, and all that he knew was, 
that he knew nothing. Comjrem, Old Bachelor, 1. 1. 

2. Proper to a wise man ; sago ; grave ; seri- 
ous. 

One rising, eminent, 

In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong. 

MUton, V. L., xL 666. 

3. Having knowledge; knowing; intelligent; 
ei^ighteued; learned; enidite. 

Bote thor were fewe men so wys that couihe the wei 
thider, 

Bote bustelyng forth as bestes ouer valoyes and hulles, 
For while thei wente here owen wille thei wente alle 
aroys. Piers Plowman (A), vl. 4. 

Thou shalbe vrisest of wit,— this wete thou for sothe,— 
And know all the conyng that kyndly is for men. 

Destruction qf ^oy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2411. 

Where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. 

Gray, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

4. Practically or experimentally knowing ; ex- 
perienced; versed or skilled; dexterous; cun- 
ning; subtle; specifically, skilled in some hid- 
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den art, as magic or divination : as, the sooth- 
sayers and the loiae men. 

I pray you tell where the vfUe man the conjuror dwelli. 

Old Wives* Tale. 

They are ttdte to do evil, bat to do good th^ have no 
knowledge. Jer. iv. 22. 

In these nice sharp quillets of the law, * 

Good faith, 1 am no tviter than a daw. 

4. 18. 

6. Religious; pious; godly. < 

From a child thou host known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wUe unto salvation. 

2 Tim. iil. 16. 

6. Dictated, directed^ or guided by wisdom; 
containing wisdom; judicious: as, a tvise say- 
ing ; a wise scheme or jjlan j wise conduct or 
direction; a determination. 

The Justice . . . 

Full of toiae saws and modern InstanccH. 

ShaJc,, As you Like it, li. 7. 166. 

May, . . . spite of praise and scorn, . . . 
Attain the wiae indifference of the wise. 

Tennysoti, Dedication. 

Vsvar the wiser, without information or advice ; still in 
utter ignorance. 

The Pretender, or Duke of Cambridge, may both be land- 
ed, and I never the wvter. 

Swift, To Miss VanhomrlKli, June 8, 1714. 

The eeven wise men of Greece, the seven sages, ttee 
M£rei, n.— To make It Wlaet, to make it a matter of de- 
liberation. 

Us thoughtc it was noght worth to ma^e it iryn. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 786. 

Wise woman, (a) A woman skilled in hidden arts ; a 
witch ; a fortuiit-loller. 

They coll lier a vtiee-woman, but T think her 
An arrant witch. H. Joneon, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

Supposing, according to popular fame, 

Wiee wmnan and Witch to be the same. 

Hood, Tale of a I’nimpet. 

(b) A midwife. Scott . » Syn. 1. Sagacious, discerning, orac- 
ular, long-headed. See wiedom. — 6. Sound, solid, philo- 
sophical. 

Wlse^ (wiz), w. [< ME. wise, wyse, < AS. wise = 
OS. wisa = OFries. wis = D. wijs = LG. wise = 
OHG. wisa, MHG. wise^ G. wetse = led. **vis (in 
comp, othruris, otherwise) = Sw. Dan. vis^ way, 
manner, wise ; from the same source as wise ^ : 
see wise^, and cf. -wise. Doublet of guise.'] 
Way; manner; mode ; guise ; stylo : now seddora 
used as an inuepeudent word, except in such 
phrases as in any wise, in no wisCf on this wise. 
Tills Troilus, in wyee of curteysle. 

With hauk on hand and with an huge route 
Of kuyghtos, rood and dlde hire compaynve. 

C/Muoer, Troilus, v. 64. 
Ther*vpon a while I stood musyng, 
and ill my self gretly ymagynyiig 
What wiee 1 shulde parfourme this seid prooesse. 

Political PoeiM, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 62. 
Whan Dudynell herde these tithlngos, he seidc to hym- 
•elf that he woldo do the same wm, and tolde to his 
prevy cuunseilo that he wolde go to court. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 261. 

8o turne they still about, and change in restlesse win. 

Sjteneer, F. Q., VII. vli. 18. 
1 considered myself as in some wiee of ecclesiastical 
dignity. Swift, Mom. of I*. P. 

In any wise, in any way ; by any means. 

**Now, fur my lone, helpe that I may hir see 
Jn my wUe," quod Auferius Urn kyng ; 

**ffor 1 oanne think right wele that It is slie.’* 

GencrydeeiK E. T. 8.), 1. 1241. 
In no wise, in no way ; on no auoount; by no means. 

Merlin hem oomaunded that, as soono as the! were 
arived at the porte, in no wiee that thoi tarye not but two 
dayes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 420. 

Ower patrone of the shippe had sent to hym letters at 
Gandy that he shuld toohe at the rodes in no feyeae. 

Tarkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 22. 
He is promised to be wived 
To fair Marina ; but in no tviae 
Till be had done his sacritlce. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 11. 
A simple, ill-bred sealot, exceedingly vain, but in no- 
iciie coveting riches or mIii of any sort 

JSruoe, Source of Uie Kile, II. 206. 

On tills WlBS, in this way or manner. 

Than was it sohorter than the assise. 

Thrise wroght thai with It on tMa vitae; 

Acoorde to tliat werk wald it noght 

Holy /food (B.KT.S.XP. 80. 
(hi thia wiae ye shall bless the ohUdreu of IsrmeL 

Kum. vi. 23. 

To miks Wlsst, to make pretense ; pretend ; feign ; sham. 

Or as others do to make wiae tliey be poors when they 
be riohe, to shuune thereby the publioke charges. 

PuUenhaan, Aru» of Eng. Possle, p. 852. 

Wiae^ (wiz), v. t. [< ME. wisen^ wysen^ < AS, 
wisian ss OB. wissan ss D. wycen ss OHG. wisan, 
MHG. wisen, G. weisen =: Icel. ifisa ss Bw. visa ss 
Dan. vise, show, point out, exhibit; orig. *make 
wise or knowing,’ * inform,’ from the adj., AB. 
tots, etc., wise: see wtss^. Cf. wtw.] 1. To 
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guide; direct; lead or send hi a particular di- 
rection. 

Ye ken weel eneugh there's mony o' them wadna mind 
a baubee the waiting a ball through the Prince hlmselL 
SeaU, Waverley, MIL 

2. To turn; incline; twist. 

Weite yoursell a wee Msel-ward— -a wee mair yet to 
that Ither stane. Scett, Antiquary, vU. 

[Now Scotch in both uses.] 

-wise. An apparent suffix, reall;^ the noun wUe^ 
used in adverbial phrases originally with a 
preposition, as in anywise, nowise, likewise, other- 
wise, etc., ori^nally in any wise, in no wise, in 
like wise, in other wise, etc. ; so sidewise, length- 
wise, etc., in which, in colloquial use, -ways also 
appears, by confusion with wayK 
wiseacre (wi'za-k6r), n. [s= MD. wijssegger, < 
G. weissager, soothsayer, < weissagen, MHG. 
wissagen, OHG. wizagon, wizzagon, foretell, pre- 
dict, < wizago, w%zzago, a prophet, diviner (AS. 
wit(iga,wiUga,pT(iig\iQi)x nee witch. The MHG. 
verb and noun became confused with wis, wise, 
and sagen, say, and the E. noun is likewise 
vaguely associated with wise^.] If. A sayer 
of wise things ; a learned or wise man. 


Pythagormi learned much, . . 


. becoming a mighty tcure- 
Jjeland. 


2. One who makes pretensions to groat wis- 
dom ; hence, in contempt or irony, a would-be 
wise person ; a serious simpleton or dunce. 

There were at that time on the bench of justicee many 
Sir Paul EitherBides, hard, unfeeling, Bupentitious wiae- 
acrea. CHfford, note to B. Jonsou’B Devil 1b an Ass, v. 6. 

wise-hearted (wiz'hilr"ted), a. Wise; know- 
ing; skilful. Ex. xxviii. 3. 

wise-like ( wiz 'lik), a. Bosembling that which is 
wise or sensible; judicious; sensible. [Scotch.] 

The only wiae-like thing I heard anybody say. Scott. 

Wiselingt (wiz'ling), n, [< wise"^ + -ling"^.] One 
who pretends to be wise ; a wiseacre. 

ThiB may well put to the blush those wiaeUngn that 
show themselves fools in so speaking. 

Donne, Hist. Septuagint, p. 214. 

wisely (wiz'li), adv. [< ME. wislieJw, wislike, 
wisely, < AS. wislics, wisely ; as wise^ + dy^.] 
In a wise manner; with wisdom, cunning, or 
skill; judiciously; prudently; discreetly. Prov. 

The heorte is wel iloked sif muth and elan and eoren 
wialiche beoth llokene. Ancren Jtiwle, p. 104. 


I^et us deal tviaely with them ; lest they multiply, . . . 
and fight against us. Ex. 1. 10. 

Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wiaely but too well. 

SMk., Othello, V. 2. 344. 

wisent, a. and v. An obsolete gelling of wizen^. 
wiseness (wiz'nes), n. [< ME. wisnessc, < AS. 
witness; as wise^ + -»m.] Wisdom. 

Yet have I something in me dangerous. 

Which let thy wiaeneaa fear. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 286. 

Wiserine (wiz'<^r-in), n. [Named after D. F. 
fViser (born 1802), a Swiss mineralogist.] A 
rare mineral found in Switzerland in minute 
yellow octahedral crystals. It was long referred 
to xenotime, but has since been shown to bo a 
variety of octahedrite (anatase). 
wish (wish), n. [< ME. uHsch, wyssche, a var., 
after the verb, of wusch, < AS. wusc =s MD. 
wunsch, wensoh, D, wensch ss OHG. wunsc, 
MHG. G. wunsch ss Icel. osk (cf. Bw. onskan = 
Dan. duske), wish, desire; see the verb, and cf. 
Skt . */ vdfichh, wisn ; perhaps a desiderative form 
(with formative -sk, as in E. ask), from the root 
of E. win, etc., strive after: see wfal,] 1. De- 
sire ; sometimes, eager desire or longing. 

Behold, 1 am according to thy wiah in God's stead. 

Job xxxUL 6. 

Thy wiah was father, Harry, to that thought 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 93. 

The whole essence of true gontle-breeding (one does not 
like to say gentility) lies In the wiah and the art to, be 
agreeable. 0, IT. Holmea, Professor, vi 

2. An expression of desire; a request; a pe- 
tition; sometimes, an expression of either a 
benevolent or a malevolent disposition toward 
others. 

I thank yon for your with, and am well pleased 
To wish it back on you. Shak., M. of V., fit 4. 48. 

Delay no longer, speak your toith, 

Seeing I must go to-day. 

Tmngton, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. The thing desired; the objedt of desire. 

That faire Lady sohal seven him, whan he bathe don, 
the first Wyttcha that is wH wyssehe of erthely thinges. 

ManAtaUlt, Travels, p. 145. 
You have your wiah; my will is even this. 

Shak., T. O. of V., iv. 8. 98. 
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And yet this Uberttne Is evovm’d for the Man of Mertk' 
has his Wiihta thrown Into his Lap, and mskss theSapm 
l^xit. Jtrtmy CaUitr, Short view (ed. 1988), ^4& 

wish (wish), V. l<WSt,wi8$hen,wy$shen,wUe^, 
wusohen, < AS. wyscan, less correctly wisean ss 
MD. wunachen, wenachen, D. wetiaehen ss MLG. 
wunaohen =s OhG. wunaken, MHG. G. wunachen, 
wish, desire, s= Icel. asalda (for eealga) ss Sw. 
dnska s Dan. dnske, wish ; all orig. from the 
noun, though the mod. E. word has the vowel 
of the verb: see loish, n.] 1. inirans. To have 
a wish or desire ; cherish some desire, either for 
what is or for what is not supposed to be ob- 
tainable ; long: often with /or before an object. 

They cast four anchors out of the stem, and wMwdfar 
the day. Acts xxvU. 29. 

But if yourself . . . 

Did ever . . . 

Wiah chastely and love dearly. 

Shak., All's Well, L 8. 218. 

This fs as good an argument as an antiquary could with 
for. ArlnUhnot, Ancient Coins, p. 2. 

Those potentates who do not wiah well to his affairs 
have shewn respect to his personal character. Addiaon, 

n. trans. 1, To desire; crave; covet; want; 
long for: as, what do you wish? my master 
wishes to speak with you. 

I goe with gladnesse to my wiahed rest. 

Spenaer, Daphnalda, L 282. 
The dredfull beast, ycleped crocodile, . . . 

Before he doth devoure ills wiahed prey, 

Pitty in outward semblance doth display. 

Timea' Whittle (E, E. T. S.), p. 22. 
I would not with them to a fairer death. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 49. 

They may be Patrons, but there are but few Examples 
of Erudition among them. 'Tis to be vAthi that they ex- 
ceeded others in Merit, as they do in Birth. 

Litter, Journey to Paris, p. 16. 
The Spartan wiah'd the second place to gain, 

And great Ulysses wish'd, nor wish'd in vain. 

Pope, Iliad, x. 274. 

Mortals whose pleasures are their only care 
First wiah to be impos'd on, and then are. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 290. 
Here's news from Paternoster Row ; 

How mad 1 was when first I learnt It I 
They would not take my Book, and now 
I wiah to goodness 1 had burnt it. 

F. Locker, Old Letters. 

2. To desire (something) to be : with objective 
predicate. 

For the wynde was thanne better in our waye tbanne it 
was at any tyme syiis we come frome Jaffe, and was so 
good that we coude not tmaahe it better. 

Sir it Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 76. 

I believe, as cold a night as 'tis, ho could toiah himself 
in Thames up to the ne^. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 120. 

Is it well to wiah thee happy ? Tmnyaon, Locksley Hall. 

3. To desire in behalf of some one or something 
(expressed by dative); invoke, or call down 
(upon) : as, to wish one joy or luck. 

Let them bo driven backward and put to shame that 
tviah me evil. Ps. xl. 14. 

If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can unah upon thee. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 8. 218. 
All joys and hopes forsake me ! all men's malice, 

And all the plagues they can inflict^ I ttiah it. 

Fall thick upon me 1 

Beau, and FI, Knight of Malta, ill. 2. 

4t. To recommend ; commend to another’s con- 
fidence, approval, kindness, or care. 

If I can by any means light on a fit man to teach her 
that wherein she delights, 1 will wiah him to her father. 

Shak., T. of the 8., i. 1. 118. 

Sir, I have a kinsman I could willingly with to your seiv 
vice, if you will deign to accept of him. 

B. Janaon, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
To Wlih one Italtlier. further. 

Wishable (wish'a-bl), a. [< wish + -able.] 
Worthy or capable of being wished for; de- 
sirable. [Rare.] 

The glad withahU tidinges of saluacion. 

J. UdaU, On Luke Iv. 

wishbone (\fish'b6n), n. The furcula, or merry- 
thought of a fowl. Also wishing-bone. 

Wishedlyf (wish'ed-li), adv. k wished, pp. of 
wish, + -lifl.] According to one^s wish. Knolles. 

wisher (wish'6r), n. [< wish + -<t 1.] One who 
wishes. 

Ifiskert were ever fools. Shak., A and C., iv. 15. 87. 

wishful (wish'ftil), a, [< wiah + -ful. Cf. wiat- 
ful.] 1. Having or expressing a wish; desir-' 
ons; longing; covetous; wistral. 


From Scotland am I atol’n even of pure love, 

To greet mine own land with my wiahful sight. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., Ui 1. 14. 
On Jordan's stormy banks 1 stand, 

And oast a wUhfui eye 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 

Where my posaesslona lie. 

& etenasu; The PromliM Land (Lyra Bri tannioa, ed. I997» 

Cp. 9I7> 
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8. DMinble; invitiiig. [Poetloal.] 

Many a shady hlll» 

And many an eohoinff YsUay, many a field 
PlfMwant and withfm, did his passage yield 
Their sate transoenslon. 

Chapman, tr. of Homer's Hymn to Hermes, 1. 185. 

Having so an Opiwrtuni^, . . . I could not but 

send you this ITnendly Salute. HotoeU, Letters, 1. vL 4. 

'Wldlftdly (wish'ftil-i), adv, 1. With desire; 
longiiigly; wistfully. 

And all did whih^tUy expect the silver-thron4d mom. 

Chapman, Iliad, viii. 497. 

He looked up vtUhfvUy in my uncle Toby’s face, then 
oast a look upon his boy — and that ligament, fine as it wsa 
was nerer broken. Stame, Tristram Shandy, vL 10. 

2. Desirably; according to one’s wishes. 

Phot. I doubt now 

We shall not gain access unto your love. 

Or she to us. 

Fid, Most wUhfoMy here she comes. 

Middietm, Phoaniz, iii. L 

wishfolness (wish'ful-nes), n. The state of 
being wishful; longing. 

The natural infirmities of youth, 

Sadness and softness, hopefulness, wishftUneu, 

Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, iii. 1. 

wishing-bone (wish'ing-bon), n. Same as wish- 
hone, 

Wisbin^-cap (wish'ing-kap) , n. A cap by wear- 
ing which one obtains whatever one wishes. 

Wishing-rod ( wish'ing-rodh n. A rod the wield- 
ing of which obtains one’s wishes, Or confers 
unlimited power. 

Wisblyt (wish'li), adv. [< wish + Cf. wisU 
^VVistly. [Rare.] 

.^acides . . . toUhly did intend 
(Standing asterue his tall neckt ship) how deepe the skir- 
mish drew. Chapman, Iliad, xL 

Bevereux, that undaunted knight. 

Who stood astern hts ship, and wuhly eyed 
How deep the skirmish drew on either side. 

Mir. far Mags., p. 863. 

Wishness (wish'nes), n. Melancholy yearning. 
[Rare.] 

^hing (I heard the love-lorn swain) 

wiahnm ! oh, wiahnou walketh here. 

Polwhde, Wishful Swain of Devon. 

Wishtonwish (wish'tpn-wish), n. [Said to be 
Amer. Ind., and imitative.] The prairie-dog 
of North America, Cynomys ludovicianus. Sec 
out under prairie^dogj and compare second cut 
under owl. 


The WisMmwioh of the Indians, prairie dogs of some 
travellers, . . . reside on the prairies of Louisiana in 
towns or villages, having an evident police established 
in their communities. ... As you approach their towns, 
you are saluted on all sides by the cry of Wishtonwish, 
from which they derive their name with the Indians, 
uttered in a shrill and piercing manner. 

Z. M. Pike, Voyage to Sources of the Arkansaw, etc. 

[(1810), p. 166. 

[Misunderstood by Cooper as a name for the whippoor- 
wilL it was so used by him in his novel *‘The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish,” and elsewhere. 

**He speaks of the vrioh-ton-vHeh" said the scout. 

Well, since you like his whistle, it shall be your signal. 
Bemember, then, when you hear the whip-poor-will’s call 
three times repeated, you are to come into the bushes." 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxii.] 

wish-wash (wish'wosh), n. [A varied redupl. 
otwash.'] Anything wishy-washy; especially, 
a thin, sloppy drink. [Colloq.] 
wishy-washy (wish'i-wosh^i), a. and w. [A 
varied redupl. of washy. Cf. wish-wash.] I, a. 
Very thin and weak; diluted; sloppy: original- 
ly used to note liquid substances | hence, fee- 
ble ; lacking in substantial or desirable quali- 
ties: insignificant: as, a wishy-washy speech. 
[Couoq.] 

A good seaman, . . . none of your Guinea-pigs, nor your 
fresh-water, voiehy-wathy, fair-weather fowls. 

Smollett. (Imp. Diet.) 


The vfithy^waahy, bread-and-butter period of life. 

TrMope, Barchester Towers, xll. 

n. ». Any sort of thin, weak liquor. [Col- 
lo<^] 

wisket (wis'ket), n. Same as whisket. 

wislichet, wislokert, adv. Middle English forms 
of wisely, wiaelier (more wisely). 

Wislyf, adv. [ME., also wysly, wisUke; < AS. 
gewtslice, gewisslice^ < gewis, certain : see wis*^, 
iifiis.] Certainly; surely. 


I not myself noght wydy what it Is. 

Chaueer, TroUus, lU. 


1668. 


wisp (wisp), n. [< ME. wi^, wysp, wesp, wi^e, 
also wipe, an older form (the s being prob. for- 
mative) ; not found in AS. ; of. LG. wiep, a wisp ; 
of. Norw. vippa, something that skips about, a 
wisp to sprinkle or daub with, a swa^, or ma- 
chine for raising water, etc., ss Sw, mal. vipp, 
an ear of rye, a Tittle sheaf or bundle ; cf . Goth, 
also wipifif a orown. Wi^ has nothing 


to do with whisk ^ : see whiskT^.] 1. A handful 
or small bundle, as of straw or hay; a twisted 
handful. 

A wiop of straw were worth a thousand crowns 
To make this shameless callet know herself. 

Shdk., 8 Hen. VL, U. 2. 144. 
When Indeed his admired mouth better deserved the 
help of Doctor Executioner, that he might wipe It with a 
hempen wisp. Tom Nash his Ohost, p. 8. 

Of this commission the bare-armed Bob. leading the 
way with a flaming of paper, . . . speedily acquitted 
himself. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 18. 

2. A whisk, or small broom.— -8. An ignis fat- 
uus, or will-o’-the-wisp. 

Or like a wisp along the marsh so damp, 

Which leads beholders on a boggy walk, 

He flitted to and fro a dancing light. 

Which all who saw it follow'd, wrong or right. 

Byron, Don Juan, vii, 46. 
We did not know the real light, but chased 
The wisp that flickers where no foot can tread. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

4. A disease in cattle, consisting in inflamma- 
tion and suppuration of the interdigital tissues, 
most commonly of the hind feet, it may be due 
to the Initation of dirt, to overgrowth of the hoof, or 
other causes. Also called foul in the foot. Also whisp. 

To cure a Bullock that hath the Whisp (that is lame be- 
tween the Clees). Aubrey, Misc., p. 188. 

6. In falconry, a flight or walk of snipe. =ByxL 
.6. Covey, etc. Beojloeki. 

^sp (wisp), V. t. [< wisp, n.] 1. To brush, 

dress, or rub down with or as with a wisp. — 2. 
To rumple. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
wispent (wis'pn), a. [< wisp + -cw 2 .] Formed 
of a wisp or wisps. 

She hath already put on her wispen garland. 

O. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation (Brydge's Archaica, 

[11. 149). 

wispy (wis'pi), a. [< wisp + -yl.] Like a wisp. 

A pitiched, tuispy little man. 

D. C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xi. 

wissf, V. t. [ME. wissen, < AS. wissian, a var. 
of wisian, show: see wise^,] Same as wisc^. 

Gyffo I wirke wixinge, whom should roe wys be any waye? 

York Plays, p. 82. 

Thow coudest nevero in love thiselven utysse. 

How devol maystow brynge me to blysse V 

Chaueer, TroUus, I. 622. 
Knowest thou ouht a corseynt men oalleth sevut Treuthe ? 
Const thou wissen vs the wey wher that he awolleth? 

Piers Plowman (A), vl. 24. 

wissent, V. t. See wiss. 

Wissondayt, n. A Middle English variant of 
Whitsunday. 

Wist^. Preterit of wii^. 

wist® (wist), V. A spurious word, improperly 
used as present indicative {wists) of wili^. 
[Rare,] 

But though he wists not of this, ho is moved like the great 
German poet. 

Buckle, Essays (Progress of Knowledge), p. 196. 

Wistaria (wis-ta'ri-ft), n. WL. (Nuttall, 1818), 
named in honor of Oaspar Wisiar, an American 
anatomist (1761-1818).] 1. A genus of le^i- 
minous plants, of tho tribe Galegew and subtnbe 
Tephrosiem. it is characterized by having papiliona- 
ceous flowers ill tenninal racemes, with a smooth style ami 
stamens usually completely diadelphous, and by a coria- 
ceous readily dehiscent legume the last character sepa- 
rating it from the laige tropical Old World genus MUleUia. 
There are 2 or 8 species, natives of North America, China, 
and Japan. They arc lofty climbing shrubs with odd-pin- 
nate leaves, entire feather- veined and reticulated leatlets, 
and small stipules. The handsome purplish flowers foim 
terminal pendent racemes. Iliey are much cultivated iti 
America, commonly under the generic name (sometimes 
erroneously Wisteria); in England they are often known 
as kidney-bean tree, in Australia as grape fUmer vine. W. 
Chinensu, the Chinese, and W. frtUescens, the American 
wistaria, are much used in the United States to cover ve- 
randas and walls. The latter is a native of swamp-margins 
from Virginia to Illinois and southward, and develops its 
flowers at tho same time with the leaves, instead of before 
them, as in W. Chinewds. W. Japonica, by some thought 
not a distinct species, is commonly trained in Japan hori- 
zontally on trellises over pleasure-seats as an ornamental 
shade ; it sometimes lives mure than a century. 

2, [1. c.] A plant of this genus, 
wistnil (wist^fill), a. [Prob. for * whistful, based 
on the older adverb wistly, which is prob. for 
whistly. The assumption that wistful stands for 
wishful is untenable ; for the required change 
wisitful > ^wisful > wistful could not occur in the 
mod. E. period, particularly with wishful itself 
remaining in use; but the sense Uongin^’ ap- 
pears to have arisen in part from association 
with wishful. It is to be noted that wistful in 
the earliest instance quoted (Browne) does not 
mean, as some dictionaries give it, merely ‘ ob- 
servant’ or * attentive,’ and that its later uses 
are more or less indefinite, indicating that it 
was orig. a poetical word, based on some other, 
which other is prob. wistly for whistly as here 


assumed.] 1 . Silent ; hushed ; standing in mute 
attention. 

In aullen mntt’ringB chid 

The artleMe Bongsters, that their muBicke still 

Should charme me sweet dale and the widfvU hill. 

W. Browne, Britannia's PoBiorals, 11. 2. 

This commanding creature . . . put on Buoh a resig- 
nation in her countenance, and bore the whispers of all 
arouiidthecourt with such a pretty uneasiness, . . . until 
she was perfectly confused by meeting something so wiM- 
yW in all she encountered. Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 

2. Full of thoughts ; contemplative; musing; 
pensive. 

Why, Grubbtnol, dost thou so wishful soepiY 
There 's sorrow iu thy look. 

^y, Shepherd’s Week, Friday. 

8. Wishful; longing. 

Lifting up one of my sashes, [1] cast many a vdstfvi, mel- 
ancholy look towards the sea. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels^ ii. 8. 

No poet has expressed more vividly than Shelley the 
wistful eagerness of tho human spirit to interpret the 
riddle of me universe. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 75. 

wistfully (wist'ffil-i), adv. In a wistful man- 
ner; pensively; earnestly; longingly; wish- 
fully. 

With that, he fell again to pry 
Tlmiugh perspective more wistfutty. 

8, Butler, Hudlbras, II. iii. 458. 

The captive’s miserable solace of gazing wistfully upon 
the world from which he Is excluded. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 112. 

Doubtless there is nothing sinful in gazing wistfully at 
the marvellous providences of God's moitU governance, 
and wishing to understand them. 

J. U. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 204. 

wistfulness (wist'ful-nes), n. The state or 
pronerty of being wistful. 

vHstless (wistMes), a. [Irreg. < wist, known: 
see wit^. Cf. wistful and -less.] Not knowing; 
ignorant (of); unwitting (of). [Rare.] 

WistfeNs what I did, half from the sheath 
Drew its glittering blade. Southey, Joan of Arc, L 

wistlyt (wist'li), adv. [Prob. for whistly, i. e. 
* silently,’ which sense suits the earliest quota- 
tions (cf. ** And her eyes on all my motions with 
a mute obscTvanco hung,” Tennyson, Looksley 
Hall) ; the change of hw to w is very common 
in England, and may well have been assisted in 
this instance by association with wist, pret. of 
wit, and with wish; but to derive wistly from 
either wist or wish (as if for wishedly) is con- 
trary to sound theory and to the actual use of 
the word. Wishly in the ‘ ‘ Mir. for M ags.,” mven 
as the ‘ ‘ same as wistly, may be truly wimly, < 
wish 4* -ly*^. Tho same considerations apply to 
wistful, which appears to stand for ^ whistful,] 
1. Silently ; with mute attention ; earnestly. . 

Robyn beheldn our comly kynge 

Wystty in the face. 

LyteU Oeste of Robyn Uode (Uhild’s Ballads, V. 115). 

Speaking it, he uistly look'd on me ; 

As who should say, "I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart." 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 4. 7. 
For I'll go turn my tub against Uie sun. 

And nisUy mark how higher planets run. 
Contemplating their hidden motion. 

Marston, Satires, v. 171. 

wistonwiBh (wis' ton- wish), n. Same as wish- 
tonwish, Oodman 'i Vou^s and Allen, 

wit^ (wit), V. Pres. ind. 1st pers. wot, 2d pers. 
wost (erroneously wottest, wotst), 3d pers. wot 
(erroneously wotteth), pi. wit, pret. wist, pp, 
wist (or witen ), [A preterit-preson t verb whose 
forms have been much ceiiiuHed and misused 
in mod. E., in yrhich, except in tho sot phrase 
to wit, it is now used only archaically; early 
mod. E. also weet, wetr, < ME. tveten, witen (pres. 
Ist pers, wot, wat, 2d pers, wost, wast, 3d pers. 
wot, woot, wat (also 1st pers. wife, 2d pers. witest, 
3d pers. witeth, wites, witez, contr. wi^, pi. witeth, 
weteth (subj. wile, witen ), pret. wist, wiste, wuste, 
sometimes by assimilation wisse, ppr. witand, 
wittand), < AS. vntan (pros. ind. 1st pers. wdt, 
2d pers. want, 3d pers. wdt, pi. witon — an old 
pret. used as present ; pret. wiste, pi. wiston), 
ss OS. witan (pres. ind. wet) =s OFries. wita, 
weta (pres, wet) = D. weten (pres, weet, pret. 
wist, pp. getoeten) = LG. weten s= OHG. wizzan, 
MHG. wizzen, G. wissen, know (pres. 1 weiss, 2 
weisst, 3 weiss, pi. wissen, pret. wusste, pp. ge- 
wusst), = Icel. vita (pros, veit, pret. vissa, pp. 
vitathr) =r Sw. veta (pres, vet, pret. visste, pp. 
vetat) =z Dan. vide (pres, veea, pret. vidste, pp. 
vidst) = Goth, witan (pres, wait, pret. wissa, 
pp. not found), know : the inf. witan, with short 
vowel, and sense ‘know,’ being a later form 
and sense, developed from the pret, and subj. 
of witan, pret. ^wdt, see, the present wdt, know, 
being orig. this pret. ^wdt, saw, * I have seen’ 



wit 

(see wite ^) ; Teut. •/ wit, see, ss OBulg. vidieti 
5= Serv. vicyeti = Bohem. wid^ti ss Buss. vidieHj 
see, = L. viderCf see, = Gr. Ideiv, see (perf. oWa, 
I know, = E. wot), =s Skt. see, perceive. 
From the verb wit^ are ult. E. wit^f w., 
wisely wise'^ {guises disguise) ^ wisest wissj voisdom, 
etc., witchy wick'^, wicked^ wiseacrcy iwisy wis^y 
wis'^y witnessy witter, witterlyy wizard, etc. (see 
also wite\ wiU^), from the L. viddre are ult. 
E. visagCy vision, visit, visual, etc. (see under 
vision); from the Gr., idea, idol, idolon, eidolon, 
etc., and the element -eid- in kaleidoscope, -id 
in the termination -(fid, etc.] To know; bo or 
become aware; used with or without an ob- 
ject, the object when present often being a 
clause or statement, (a) PreBent tensr : T wot (wot^), 
thou woit (erronoouBly wotiest, wotnt), he wot (en’uiieoiisly 
wottetA); plural wo, ye (you), they wit. [Archaic.] 

But natheles, yit wot 1 wel also 

That ther nia noon dwelling in this contree, 

That either hath In hevon or holln ybc, 

Ne may of It non other weyea itHtm, 

But as he hath herd Heyd or founde it writen. 

Ckaticer, (iood Women, 1. 7. 

Thel aeyn to hir Womnian, wiiat weyilgt thou? She 
•eid to hem, For thoi han takun a wey my lord, and I wool 
not whore thel have putt liirn. Wyclif, John xx. 18. 
Bead long ygoe, 1 wote, thoii haddeat bin. 

Spenner, K. Q., I. 11. 18. 

Wotte/ft thou what I say, man? 

The World and the Child (O. E. Plays, I. 264). 

But he refused, and said unto his niaster's wife, Behold, 
my master wotteth not what is wltli me in the house. 

Oen. xxxlx. 8. 

I tvot well where lie Is. Shak., K. and J., ill. 2. 180. 
Nay, nay, (iod wot, so thou wert nobly born, 

Thou hast a pleasant presence. 

Tennyson, Oareth and Lynotte. 

(b) Preterit tense : I, etc., wist (erroneously wotted), f Ar- 
chaic.] 

Whanne she hadde sold thes thlngls, she was turnyd a 
bak, and sy 3 Jhosu stondlnge, and unste not for it was 
Jhesu. Wydif, John xx. 14. 

I whych wated best 
His wretched dryftes. 

SackvUle, Complaint of Henry, Duke of Buckingham. 

He stood still, and wotted not what to do. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, 1. 

(e) Inftnltlvo : uHt (to wit) ; hence, to do to wit, to cause 
(one) to know. 

For thoiighe thou see me hldoiiso and horrible to loken 
onne. 1 do the to wytene that It is made he Enchaunte- 
meni Mandeville, Travels, p. 25. 

And first it Is to wyt that the Holv Londc. which was 
delvuerod to the .xij. tribes of Israeli, in parte it was called 
ye kyngdonie of Jude. 

Sir R. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 47. 

What wit haue we (poore foules) to wU what wil serue 
vs? 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678X fob 14. 

And his sister shnnl afar off to vfit what would be done 
to him. Ex. 11. 4. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to leti of the grace of 
God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia. 

2 Cor. vHI. 1. 

Now please you ti/it 
The epitaph is for Marina writ. 

ShaJc,, Pericles, Iv. 4. 31. 

[The phrase to tirft Is now used chiefly to call attention to 
some particular, or as introductoi^ to a detailed state- 
ment of what has been Just before mentioned generally, 
and ta equivalent to 'namely,' 'that is to aay': as, there 
were three present— to toft, Mr. Brown, Mr. Green, and 
Mr. Black. 

lua Glulle was the order and manner in old dayes to 
forme their pleea in lawo, that is to witt to cite, aunswere. 
aoouse, proue. denie, alledgo, relate, to glue aentence, and 
to exeoute. (iwevara. Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X p. 16. 

That which Moaea aalth, God built a woman, The Tal- 
mud iiiterpreteth. He made curies, and he brought her to 
Adam, to wit with leaping and dancing. 

JHitehas, iMlgrimage, p. 214.] 

(d) Present participle: witting, sometimes westing (er- 
roneously wotting). Compare unwitting. 

Yet ore tlieso feet .... 

Swift-wlnged with desiro to get a grave, 

As iofttf»ig I no other comfort have. 

5Ao*., lHen.VI.,li. 5. 16. 
(«) Past participle : u*f«t. (Obsolete or archaic.] 

For harroes myghten folwen mo than two 

If it were wi$L Chaueer, Troilus, 1. 615. 

The grey border-stone that is wist 

To dilate and assume a wild shape In the mist 

Mrs. Browning, Lay ox tlie Brown lloaary. 

Wlt^ (wit), 11 . [< ME. wity wyt (pi. Wittes), < 

AS. uHty knowledge, = OS. ^wit in comp, 
ioit, curiosity, = OFries. wit = MLG. wite, wete 
= OHG. wizziy MHG. witze, G. witz, knowledge, 
understanding, wisdom, = Icel. pff ss Sw. vett 
ss Dan. vidy wit, knowledge; cf. Goth. tBt-trito, 
without understanding, foolish, un^witi, igno- 
rance, foolishness; from the verb.] 1, Know- 
ledge; wisdom; intelligence; sagacity; judg- 
ment; sense. 
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"It ia but a IHdo," quod tlUa dootour, **a dyaooret tala. 

A1 the trftt of this worlds and wixte mennea atrengthe 
Can nouat oonfourmen a peea bytwene the pope and hia 
eiiemya." JPiers Plowman (BX xiU. 172. 

Many things here among us have been found by chance, 
which no wit could ever have devised. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Bobinaon), i. 
Had I but had the udt yestreen 
Ibat I hae coft the day— 

I’d pMd my kane seven times to hell 
Ere you’d been won away 1 
The Young Tandane (Child's Ballads, 1. 125). 
I have the wU to think my master is a kind of a knave. 

Shak., T. a. of V., lU. 1. 262. 
If a man is honest, it detracts nothing from his merits 
to say he had the toft to see that honesty Is the best policy. 

M. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 11*2. 

2, Mind; understanding; intellect; reason; in 
the plural, the faculties or powers of the mind 
or intellect ; senses ; as, to be out of one’s wits; 
he has all his wits about him. 

So my vritte wex and wanted til I a foie were. 

And somme lakked my lyf allowed it fewe. 

And leten me for a lorel. Piere Plowman (B), xv. 8. 

Who knew the wit of the Lord, or who was his ooun- 
oeilour? Bom. xi. 34. 

Many yong wiUee be driuen to hate leaminge before they 
know what leaminge is. 

Asoham, The Scholemaster, p. 19. 
His wits are not so blunt. Shak., Much Ado, iii. 6. 11. 
1 am in my wUs; 1 am a labouring man, 

And we have seldom leisure to run mad. 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, Hi. 2. 
Sir John Russel also was taken there, but feigning 
himself to be out of his Wits, escaped for that Time. 

Baker, Cbrnnioles, p. 150. 

3t. Knowledge; information. 

The Child of Wynd got wit of it. 

Which filled his heart with woe. 

The Laidley Wtjrm of SpindlesUm-heugh (Child's Ballads, 

[I. 288). 

Let neither my father nor mother get wU, 

But that I'm coming home. 

The Qween's Marie (Child's Ballads, III. 119X 

4. Ingenuity; skill. 

Your knyf withe alle your wytte 
Vntoyoure sylf bothe cfene and sharpe conserve, 
That honestly yee mo we your own mete kerve. 

Babees Book (E. £. T. H.X p. 6. 
What strength cannot do, man's wit — being the most 
forcible engine— hath often effected. 

Ralegh (Arber’B Eng. Garner, 1. 16). 

5. Imagination; the imaginative faculty. 
[Rare.] 

Wit in the poet ... is no other than the faculty of ImaM- 
nation in the writer, which . . . searches over all the 
memory for the species or Ideas of those things which it 
designs to represent. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilii^ To Sir R. Howard. 

6. The keen perception and apt expression of 
those connections between ideas which awaken 
pleasure and especially amusement. See the 
quotations and tiie synonyms. 

True Vfit. consists in the resemblance of ideas. . . . But 
every resemblance of ideas is not what we call utU, and it 
must be such an one that gives delight and surprise to the 
reader. Where the likeness Is obvious, it creates no sur- 
prise, and is nut wit. Thus, when a poet tells us that the 
bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, there is no wU 
in the comparison ; but when he adds, with a sigh, ft is as 
cold t<X), it then grows into wit. Addistm. 

Wa lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness ana variety wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleasant pictures and agreeable yislons in the fancy. 

LocAv, Human Understanding, II. xi. 2. 
In ipU, if by writ be meant the power of perceiving anal- 
ogies between things which appear to have nothing in 
oommon, he never had an equal. Macaulay, Bacon. 

7t. Oouooit; idea; thought; design; scheme; 
plan. 

To senden him into som fer contree 
Ther as this Jasoun may destroyed be ; 

This was his wU. Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1420. 
Was 't not a pretty of mine, master i>oet, to have had 
him rode into Puckeridge with a horn before him? 

Dtkker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 
At one's WlVt and. Bee end.- Kind witt. SeeUndl.- 
The dvo wits, the five senses ; in general, the faculties of 
the mind. The five wits have been fancifully enumerated 
as common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, memory. 

The deedly synnes that been entred into thyn herte by 
thy ftve wiUes. Chaucer, Tale ox Melibena 

If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done, for thou 
hast more of the wild-goose in one of thv writs than . . . 
I have in my whole yiee. Shak., R. and J., ii 4. 77, 7B. 
Alone and warming his/ee writs. 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 

Tennyson, The Owl. 
To drive to one's wit's end. Bee dn’w.— To liave 
one’s wits in a oreeL Bee ersei.— To live bF one's 
wits, to live by temporary shifts or expedients, as one 
without regular means of living. 

Addison sent to beg Gayi who was then living by hie 
writs about town, to come to Holland House. 

Macaulay, Addison. 
■■Bjm. a Wit, Humor. In writers down to the time of 
Pope writ generally meant the serious kind of writ 


Serious writ is . 
wisdom. 


irife 

neither more nor less then 


quick 


Look, he *s winding up the watch of his «dV ; by and by 
it will strike. Shak., Tempest; IL 1. 18. 


In more recent use writ in the singular generally implies 
comic writ ; in that sense it is different from humgr. One 
principal difference is that wit always lies in some form 
of words, while humor may be expressed by manner, as 
a smile, a grimace, an attitude. Underlying this is the 
foot, consistent with the original meaning of the words, 
that humor goes more deeply into the nature of the 
thought, while writ catches pleasing but occult or far- 
fetched resemblances between things really unlike: a 

r >d pun shows writ; Irving's "History of New York" 
a piece of sustained humor, the humor lying in the 
portrayal of character, the nature of the incidents, etc. 
Again, " Wit may, I think, be regmded as a purely in- 
telleotual process, while humor is a sense of the rialcu- 
lous controlled by feeling, and coexistent often with the 
gentlest and deepest pathos" (H. Reed, Lects. on Eng. 
Lit. , xi. 857). Hence humor is always kind, while uit may 
be unkind in the extreme : Swift’s "Travels of Gulliver" is 
much too severe a satire to be called a work of humor. It 
is essential to the effect of vrit that the form in which it is 
expressed should be brief ; humor may be heightened in 
its effect by expansion into full forms of statement^ de- 
scription, etc. wU more often than humor depends upon 
passing circumstances for its effect. 

The best and most agreeable specimen of English humor 
(it is humor in contrast to wit) which belongs to that 
period is Steele’s invention, and Addison's use, of the 
character of Sir Roger deCoverley. . . . The same species 
of pure, genial, wise, and healthful humor has been sus- 
tained in the incomparable “ Vicar of Wakefield," and in 
the writings of our countryman Washington Irving. 

ff. Reed, Lects. on Eng. Lit., xi. 369. 

While wit Is a purely intellectual thing, Into every act 
of the humorous mind there is an influx of the moral 
nature ; rays, direct or refracted, from the will and the 
affections, from the disposition and the temperament; en- 
ter into all humor; and thence it is that numar is of a 
diffusive quality, pervading an entire course of thought ; 
while — because it has no existence apart from certain 
logical relations of thought which are definitely assign- 
able, and can be counted even — is always punctually con- 
centrated within the circle of a few words. De Quincey. 

Br. Trusler says that writ relates to the matter, humour 
to the manner ; that our old comedies abounded with writ, 
and our old actors with humour; that Aurnour always ex- 
cites laughter but wit does not ; that a fellow of humour 
will set a whole company In a roar, but that there is a 
smartness in writ which cuts while it pleases. Wit, he 
adds, always implies sense and abilities, while humour 
does not ; humour is chiefly relished by the vulgar, hut 
education is requisite to comprehend writ. 

Fleming, Vooab. Philos. 


It is no uncommon thing to hear "He has humour rather 
than wiV* Hero the expression commonly moans pleasan- 
try ; for whoever has humour has writ, although it does not 
follow that whoever has wit has humour. Humour is writ 
appertaining to character, and indulges in breadth of 
drollery rather than in play and brillianoy of point. Wit 
vibrates and spirts : humour springs up exuberantly as 
from a fountain and runs on. In Congreve you wonder 
what he will say next ; in AddisoTi you repose on what Is 
said, listening with assured expectation of something con- 
genial and pertinent. Landor. 

Small room for Fancy’s many chordod lyre. 

For Wit*s bright rockets with their trains of fire. 

O. W. Holmes, An After-Binuer Poem. 


I am not speaking of the fun of the book [Don Quixote], 
of which there is plenty, and sometimes boisterous enough, 
but of that deeper and more delicate quality, suggestive 
of remote analogies and essential inconOTuities, which 
alone deserves the name of humor. Lowm, Bon Quixote. 

Wit^ (wit), n. [Prob. another use, and certain- 
ly now regarded as another use, of wit\ n. ; cf. 
spirit, a person of lively mind or energy, from 
spirit, liveliness, energy ; witness, a person who 
has knowledge, from witness, knowledge. But 
wit as applied to a person may in part repre- 
sent, as it may phonetically descend from, the 
ME. *wit, wet, wite, weote, < AS. wita, weota, 
also gewita, a man of knowledge, an adviser, 
counselor, ss OF. wita, a witness, = OHG. wizo, 
a witness ; lit. * one who knows, ^ with formative 
o- (-aa) of agent, < witan, know: see wit^, v. 
This AS. wita appears in the historical term 
witenagemoty AS. witena jyewdf, ‘wits’ moot, moot 
of counselors,’ a council, parliament.] One who 
has discernment, reason, or judgment; a per- 
son of acute x>eroeption; especiallv, one who 
detects between associated ideas the finer re- 
semblances or contrasts which give pleasure 
or enjo^ent to the mind, and who gives 
ej^ression to these for the entertainment of 
others ; often, a x>erson who has a keen percep- 
tion of the incongruous or ludicrous, and uses 
it for the amusement and frequently at the ex- 
pense of others. 

By providing that choice writs after reasonable time 
spent in contemplation may at the length either enter 
Into that holy vocation ... or else give place and suffer 
others to succeed in their rooms. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 80. 

O, sure I am, the writs of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ux. 

When 1 die, 

111 build an almshouse for deoayM writs. 

Beau, and FL, Wit at Several Weapons,?. & 



wit 

U jras MtimtiM tb* niliigi of Ohufai Umik SfdBW 
toitn, and otlittr giaai wtu, you will peroeWe that what 
amnaea you la the andden peroration of aome fine reaem- 
blanoe. «/. F, Clarke, SeU-Caltare, p. 145. 

(wit), p. <. n.] To play the wit; 

be witty: with an indefinite it 

Burton doth pretend to toil tt in his pulpit-llbell. 

Heylin, Life of Lau^ p. 260. {Daviet,) 

Wlt*t. See i6»<©2. 

^taA (wit'an), n. pt [AS., pi. of wita (ME. 
wite, weote, wete)y a man of knowledge, member 
of a oounoil or parliament : see loifS.] ij^ Anglo- 
Saxon hist, members of the witenagemot. 

Aa tpitan from every quarter of the land atood about hla 
throne, men realiaed how the King of Weaaex had riaen 
into the King of England. 

J, Jt. Qfeen, Conq. of Eng., p. 216. 

Thou art the mightieat voice in England, man ; 

Thy voice will lead the WUan. 

Tennyeon, Harold, ii. 2. 

Witch^ ( wioh) , n. [< ME. witche, wicehe, wichche, 
wkihe, a witch (man or woman), < AB, wicoa,m., 
iviece, f. (pi. wiocan in both genders), a sorcerer 
or sorceress, a wizard or witch, = Pries. wikJcc 
sss LG. toikke, a witch ; cf . Icel. vitki, m. , a witch, 
wizard, prob. after AS.; prob. a reduction, with 
shortened vowel and assimilation of conso- 
nants {tg>tk> kk, in AS. written cc), of AS. toil- 
ga, a syncopated form of wtUga, witega, a seer, 
prophet, soothsayer, magician (cf. dedful-witga, 
‘devil prophet,’ wizard) (= OHQ, wistago, wis- 
sago, a prophet, soothsayer), < *witig, seeing, a 
form parallel to witig (with short vowel), know- 
ing, witan, know, *w%tan, see; see mf^, and c£. 
witty. The notion that witch is a fern, form is 
usually accompanied by the notion that the cor- 
responding maso. is wizard (the two words 
forming one of the pairs of masc. and fern, cor- 
relatives given in the grammars); but witch is 
historically masc. as well as fern, (being indeed 
orig., in the AS. form witga, only masc.), and 
wizard has no immediate relation to witch. Cf . 
wiseacre, ult. < OHG. wtsago, and so a doublet 
of witch. Hence ult. (< AS. wicca) ME. wikke, 
wicke, evil, wicked, fi,vAwikkcd, wicked, wicked; 
see wick^ and wickedX. The change of form 
(AS. wicca < witga) is paralleled by a similar 
change in orchard (AS. orceard < orcgeard < ort- 
geara), and the development of sense ( ‘ wicked,’ 
‘witched’) is in keeping with the history of 
other words which have become ultimately as- 
sociated with popular superstitions — supersti- 
tion, whether religious or etymological, tending 
to pervert or distort the forms and meanings of 
words.] 1. A person (of either sex) given to 
the black art; a sorcerer; a conjurer; a wizard: 
later and more particularly, a woman supposed 
to have formed a compact with the devil or 
with evil spirits, and to be able by their aid to 
operate supernaturally ; one who practises sor- 
cery or enchantment ; a sorceress. 

“Cniclflge,” quod a cacchenolle. “I waraiite hym a 
wiicM / ” Fiera Plowman (B), xvlii. 46. 

There was a man in that cltoo, whus name was Symount, 
a wicehe. Wyclif, Acts vlii. 9. 

Devil or devirs dam, 111 conjure thee : 

Blood will 1 draw on thee : thou art a icitch. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI.. i. 5. 6. 

When a Country-wench cannot get her Butter to come, 
•he says, The Witch la in her Chum. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 82. 

2. An old, ugly, and crabbed or malignant 
woman; a hag; a crone : a term of abuse. 

Foul wrinkled witch, what makeat thou in my Eight? 

Shak., Bich. III., 1. 8. 164. 

8. A fascinating woman ; a woman, especially 
a young woman or a girl, possessed of peculiar 
attractions, whether of beauty or of manners; 
a bewitching or charming young woman or girl. 
[CoUoq.] — 4. A charm or spell. [Rare.] 

If a man but dally by her feet, 

He thinks it straight a witen to charm his daughter. 

Oreenc, George-a-Ureene, p. 262. (Pavict.) 

6. A petrel : doubtless so called from its inces- 
sant night, often kept up in the dark. — 6. A 
water- witch. — 7. The pole, pole-dab, or craig- 
fluke. a kind of flatfish.— Bladk witch. Same aa 
ani (which see, with outX P. ft 0cm. jJamaica.]— The 
riding of the witch. See tidfnfiri.— White witch or 
Wisard, a witch or wizard of a benefloeut or good-natured 
disposition. 

Sorcerers are too common ; cunning men. wizards, and 
w9dte-wUehee, as they call them, in every village. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 271. 

And, like whUe witchee, mischievously good. 

Dryden, The Medal, 1. 62. 

Witches* Babhath. See /%iM»afA5.---WitCh of Agnesi, 
in math, a ^ane curve discussed by Donna Maria Gaetana 
Agneal, prmeaaor of mathematica in the University of Bo- 
lojm who died a nan in ITOa It oonMsts of a straight 
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line tegether with a cubic to which that line is the in- 
flectional awnptote, this cubic having an aonode at in- 
finity in a direction perpendicular to the line. If a; » 0 is 
the equation of the line, 4*1 » {eta) is that of the 
cubic. The area of the curve Is four times that of the 
circle having four-pointic contact with the cubic and 
two-pointic contact with the line. Also called eeritora. 

Witen^ (wich), D. t [< ME. witchen, wicchen, 
wichen, < AS. wiccian, bewitch ; cf . D. LG. wife- 
ken s= Icel. vitka, soothsay, divine; from the 
noun. Cf . bewitch.'] 1 . To bewitch ; fascinate ; 
enchant. 

Ne schuld he with wiccheoraft be wieehed neuer-more. 

WUliam o/Palerm (K. E. T. 8.X 1. 4427. 
For she has given me poison in a kiss — 

She had it ’twixt her lips — - and with her eyes 
She witohci people. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iii. 1. 

Thou hast icitehed me, rogue. 

B. Jonaon, Alchemist^ 11. 1. 

2. To work by charms or witchcraft; effect, 
cause, or bring by or as by witchcraft. 

Did not she witch the devil into my son-in-law, when he 
killed my poor daughter? 

Ford and Dicker, Witch of Edmonton, v. 2. 

And so in one evening Ellery toitched himself into the 
good graces of every one in the simple parsonage ; and 
when Tina at last appeared she found him reigning king 
of the circle. II. B. S^moe, Oldtown, p. 492. 

All round, upon the river's slippery edge, 

Witching to deeper calm the drowsy tide, 

Whispers and leans the breeze-entangling sedge. 

Lowell, Indian-Summer Keverte. 

wltch^ (wich), n. [Also, in comp., wicli, tiych, 
weech; < ME. wiche, < AS. wice, the sorb or ser- 
vice-tree ; appar. applied to several trees with 
pendulous branches, < wican (pp. wicev), bond, 
yield: see weak. Hence witchen, and in comp. 
witch-elm, witch-hazel, q. v.] The witch-elm, Ul- 
mus montana. 

witch-alder (wich'AFd6r), n. A low shrub with 
alder-like leaves, Fothergilla Gardeni (F. alnifo- 
lia), of the witch-hazel family, found in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

witch-ball (wich^bAl), n. A name given to in- 
terwoven masses of the stems of herbaceous 
plants, often met with in the steppes of Tatary. 
iihtch-bells, witches'-bells (wich'belz, wich'- 
ez-belz), n. pi. The harebell. Campanula ro- 
tundifolia / also, the bluebottle, Vvntaurea Cya- 
mis. Britten and Holland. [I’rovincial, chiefly 
Scotch.] 

witch-chick (wich'chik), n. A swallow: from 
an old superstition. Bee swatkm-struok. Also 
witchuck and tvitch-hag. 

witchcraft (wich'krAft), n. [< ME. wicchecraft, 
< AS. wicceerseft, wicerseft, witchcraft, < wicca, 
m., wicce, i., witch, + erseft, craft: see witch^ 
and cm/fi.] 1. The practices of witches; sor- 
cery ; a supernatural power which persons were 
formerly supposed to obtain by entering into 
compact with the devil. The belief in witchcraft 
was common in Europe till the sixteenth century, and 
maintained its ground with tolerable firmness till the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century; indeed it is not altogether 
extinct oven at the present day. Numbers of reputed 
witches were formerly condemned to be burned. One con- 
spicuous outbreak of popular excitement over supposed 
demoniacal manifestations took place about 1692 in New 
England, especially in and near Salem. 

There was thane an Enchantour in the Contree, that 
deled with Wywhe craft, that men clepten Takiiia. 

MandevUle, l*ravels, p. 182. 

Now the arrival of Sir William Phips to the government 
of New-England was at a time when . . . scores of poor 
people had newly fallen under a prodigious possession of 
devils, which it was then generally thought had been by 
wUeherafte inti*oduced. C. Mather, Mag. Christ., 11. 18. 

2. Extraordinary power ; irresistible influence ; 
fascination; witchery. 

You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 301. 

There 's witchcraft in thy language, in thy face, 

In thy demeanours. Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iv. 8. 

The subtle witchcraft of his tongue 
Unlocked the hearts^of those who keep 
Gold, the world's bond of slavery. 

SheUey, Bosalind and Helen. 

witch-doctor (wieb'dok^tor), n. Same as medi- 
cine-man. Encyc. Brit, iln. 820. 

witch-elm (wich 'elm), n. [Also wich-elm, and 
archaically wych-elm ; also weech-elm ; < witch^ 
+ elm. In this word and witch-hazel, the archaic 
spelling is much affected in modem use.] An 
elm, TJlmuH montana, of hilly districts in west- 
ern and northern Europe and northern Asia; 
the common wild elm of Scotland, Ireland, and 
the northern and western parts of England. 
It is less tall than the common English elm (17. oampea- 
trie), but is a considerable tree, of pioturesque habit, the 
trunk branching naturally near the baae, the leaves broad- 

a * ovate. The wood haa we fine-grained, touglu and elas- 
3 quality of U". oampeetrie, ami is preferred for Dent work, 


witeUng 

*as in boatbuilding. In southeastern England a variety 
of the common elm la also called by this name. 

The witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan's Spring. 

Scott, L. of the L., I, Int 
Wttch-elme that oounterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright 

Tennyeon, In Momonam, Ixxxix. 

witchen (wich'n), n. [Also witchin; a var. of 
witch^ (with suffix conformed to -en^), < ME. 
wiohe, < AS. wice, the service-tree ; see witch^.] 
The mountain-ash or rowan, Pyrus aucuparia. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

mtehery (wioh'6r-i), n. ; pi. witcheries (-iz). 
[iwitch^ + -ery.] 1. Sorcery; enchantment; 
witchcraft. — 2. Fascination; charm. 

flo never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky. 

Wordeworth, Peter Bell. 

witches'-besom ( wlch'ez-be^zum ), n. Same as 
witcheif -broom. 

Witches'-broom (wich'ez-br5m), w. A popular 
name for the broom-like tufts of bran^es de- 
veloped on the silver-fir, birch, cherry, and 
other trees in consequence of the attack of a 
uredineous fungus, Peridermium elatinum. 

witches'-butter (wich'ez-but‘'6r), n. An alga. 
See Nostoc, 2. 

Witches’-thimble (wich'ez-thim^bl), n. See 
thimble and Silene. 

witchet (wich'et), w. [Origin obscure.] A 
rounding-plane. 

Witch-findert (wich'fin^d^r), n. A professional 
discoverer of witches, whose services were 
sometimes employed when the persecution of 
so-called witches was in vogue. 

He [Matthew Hopkins] then sot up as ** Witch Finder 
Generali," and, on tne invitation of several towns, made 
Journeys for the discovery of witches through Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Huntingdonshire. . . . Supposed 
witches were urged to confess, and on the stroni^ of 
their own confession were hanged. 

Viet. Nat. Biog., XXVH. 886. 

witch-grass (wich'grAs), n. 1. Same as old- 
witeh grass. — 2. The quitch-grass or couch- 
grass, Agropyrum repens. 

H^tch-hag ( wich'hag), n. Same as witch-chick. 

witch-hazel (wich'ha"zl), n. [Also wich-hazel, 
wyeU-hazol; < witoh*^ + hazel. (*f. witch-elm.] 
1*. The witch- or wych-olm, Ulmns montana, its 
broad leaves resembling those of hazel. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. A shriih or small tree, Hamamelis 
Virginiana, of eastern North America. It is no- 
ticeahlo for its flowers with four yellow strap-shaped pet- 
uls, appearing wlmn the leaves are fulling, the fruit, which 
is a woody capsule, ripening the next season. The leaves 




Branch wUh FrulUof 'WitLU-ha.!*-l iUamamflu t'trj-tmaMa). 
a, male* Hc*wrr , fruit. 


are broad and straight-veined , wavy -margined. The leaves 
and bark of witch-hazel abound In tannin, and the bark af- 
fords also a reputed sedative application for various cases 
of externa] iuflanimaliun. The leaves are said to possess 
similar properties, and an infusion of them is given lii- 
temally for bowci-compiaints and hemorrhages. While 
witch-hazel is now much in vogue as a cure for bruises 
and sprains, as also for various internal difficulties, and is 
even officinally recognized, its real virtue, if any, is still 
quite in doubt. 

witching (wich'ing), n. [< ME. wicching, wicch- 
inge; verbal n. of witchi, v.] The practices 
of witches; enchantment, 
witching (wich'ing), p. a. 1. Bewitching; 
suited to enchantment or witchcraft; weird. 
'Tls now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shok., Hamlet, ill. 2. 406. 

2. Fascinating; enchanting. 

Let neither flattery, nor the witching sound 
Of high and soft preferment, touch your goodness. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, iv. 8. 



vdtdijliigly 

witcllingly (wich^ing-li); adv. In a bewitch- 
ing) fascinating, or enchanting manner. Thom^ 
son, Castle of Indolence, i. 6. 

witch-knot (wich'uot), n, A knot or snarl, 
especially in the hair, supposed to be caused 
by witchcraft. Compare ef/*, v., and elf-lock, 

O, that I were a witch but for her take ! 

Yfaith her Queenehip little rest should take ; 

I’d scratch that face, that may not feele the airc, 

And knit whole ropes of nfUch’kn^ in her halre. 

Drayton, Poems (ed. 1087X P< 258. (HalliWfU.) 
O wha has loosed the nine tuitoh^krufts 
That were amnng that ladye’s locks? 

WUlie'9 Ladye (Child’s Ballads, 1. 100). 

witch-meal (wich'mel), n. The powdery pol- 
len of the elul;)-mos8, Lycopodium clavatum ; ly- 
copode. It is so rapidly inflammable as to 
have been used in theaters to represent light- 

witc%-ridden (wich'rid^n), a. Bidden by 
witches; having a nightmare, 
witch-seeker (wich'se^'k^'r), w. Same as witch- 
flndfr. 

witch-stitch (wich'stielO, In embroidery^ 
same as h&t'ring-hone stitch (which see, under 
herring-bone), 

WitchUCk (wich'uk), w. Same as witch-chick, 

^tch-wife (wich'wif), n. A woman who prac- 
tises witchcraft. 

In the tenth century we hear of the first instance of a 
death in EnglaiKl for licresy, in the actual drowning of a 
wUeh-wife at London Bridge. 

./. J{. Green, Oonq. of Eng., p. 11. 

Witch-WOlft (wich'wiilf), w. A werwolf. Jtci), 
T, Adams, Works, II. 119. 

witch-wood (wich'wfid),n. 1. a^witchen, 
— 2. Same as — 3. The spindle-tree, 

Euonymtis Lurogmts. 

Wit-cfackert (wit'krak^er), n. One who makes 
jests ; a Joker. 

A college of %vil.-craekerg cannot fioiit me out of my hu- 
mour: Dust thou think 1 care for. a satire, or an epigram? 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 4. 102. 

Wit-craftf (wit'krAft), n, 1. Mental skill; con- 
trivance; invention. Camden, Bemaius, p, 144. 
(Nares.) — 2. The art of reasoning ; logic. 

Master Beoreiary Wilson, geuing an English name to his 
arte of Logiokc, called it Witeraft. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 101. 

wite>t, V. t. fMK. wiien, < AS. unUin, see: see 
wit^. Of, wite^.] To observe; keep; guard; 
preserve; protect. 

** Pieros, '* quod I, preye the whl stonde thise piles 
here?” 

** For wyndes, wlltow wyte,” quod he, “ to wUen it fram 
fallyngo.*' Pierg Plounnan (B), xvL 20. 

Wite'-^ (wit), V , t, me. witon, wyten, < AS. wi- 
tan, wiiian, impute, blame, censure, punish, 
fine (cf. witnian, punish, edwitan, reproach, 
eetwitan, reproach: see twit), = Icel. vita, fine, 
sss Goth, weitjan (in idweitjan, reproach (= AS. 
edwitan), aim m fair-weitjan, obseiwe intently) ; 
ult. connected with witan, see, witan, know : see 
wite^, wit\ and cf. twit] If. To impute (to 
one) as a fault; blame for; blame (that): gov- 
erning directly a noun or clause, and tamng 
an indirect object in the dative. 

And therfore, If that I inysspeke or seye, 

Wyte it Uie ale of Suuthwerk, 1 yow preye. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Miller's Tale, 1. 88. 

Y pray vow . . . not to wjfte it mo that y «ra the causer 
of it that my suyd maister noyoth yow with so maiiye 
materes. Paeton letters, I. 874. 

2. To impute wrong to ; find fault with ; blame ; 
censure, [Now Scotch.] 

He gun fowly ufyte 

His wicked fortune. Speneer, F. Q., HI. Iv. 62. 
<) wyte na me, now. my master dear, 

I garr’d a' my young hawks slug. 

Lord John (Child's iSallads, I. 186X 

Wlte® ( wit) , w . [ Formerly aT&o wigh t ; < ME. wi tr, 
wyte, < AS. wite, punishment, fin^ torment, tor- 
ture, = OS. Witt sr OHG. wizi, MHCi. wu’cc, punish- 
ment, = Icel. riti, fine : see wite^, t%] 1 , Blame ; 
censure; reproach; fault. [Now Scotch.] 

For worohe he wcl other witmg, the icit is his oune. 

JHert Plowman (A), x. 75. 
And hut I do, sirs, lat me han the wyte. 

Chaucer, l*rol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 400. 
Put na the uite on me,” she said, 

“ It was my may (Catherine.” 

Ji'arl Hiekard (Child’s BaUads, III. 8). 

They hac kill’d Sir Charlie Hay. 

And they laid the wyte on Geordie. 

Oeordie (Child’s Ballads, VIII. OSX 

2. Punishment; penalty; mulct; fine; in old 
Eng, criminal law, a fine paid to the king or 
other lord in respect of an offense. J, F, Ste~ 
phen. 
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Wita*f, V, i. [ME. witen; < AS. witan (pret. wdt), 
gewitan (pret. gewdt), go.] To go. 

He wUe thow noght hra me. 

EaHy Eng. PtaUer <ed. Stevenson), xxi. 12. 

wite^f, V. and n. An obsolete form of wit^, 

^teleSBt (wit'les), fl. l< wite^ 4688,'] Blame- 
less. 

N e can Willye wite the witdem herdgroome. 

Spenter, Sbep. GaL, August. 

witenagemot (wit'e-narge-mot'), w. [AS. wi- 
tana gemot, ‘counselors^ moot’: witefia, gen. 
pi. of wita, weota, gewita, a man of knowledge, 
a counselor: gemot, moot or meet, assembiv, 
council, parliament: see wif^ and moot'^,’] In 
Anglo-Saxon hist., the great national council or 
parliament, consisting of the king with his de- 
pendents and friends and sometimes the mem- 
bers of his family, the ealdormen, the bishops, 
and other ecclesiastics. This council, which met 
frequently, constituted the highest court of judicature 
in the kingdom. It was summoned by the king in any 
political emergency, and its concurrence was necessary 
in many important measures, such as the deciding of 
war, the levying of extraordinary taxes, grants of land in 
certain oases, election and (in many instances) deposition 
of kings. 

The old Germanic tradition, which associated the wise 
men ” in all roval actionjjrave a constitutional ground to 
the powers which the WiJUmagefinot exercised more and 
more os English society took a more and more aristocratic 
form : and it thus came to share with the crown in the 
higher justice, in the impcaiiiion of taxes, the making of 
laws, the conclusion of treaties, the control of war, the 
disposal of public lands, the appointment of bishops and 
great oflAoere of state. There wore times when it claimed 
even to elect or depose a king. 

J. JL Green, (k>iiq. of Eng., p. 216. 

wlterlichef, witerlit, adv. See witterly, 

Witflsh (wit 'fish), n. Same as whitejish. 

Witfulf (wit'fiil), a. [< ME. witful, witfol, wit- 
vol; < wiC- 4* -ful,‘] Jtill of wit^ knowledge, or 
wiiiom; wise; knowing; sensible. 

Tis passing miraculous that your dnl and blind worship 
should so sodalnly tume both slghifull and witfuU. 
Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

wltbl ^wiTH), [< ME. with, rarely wit, 

wid, with, near, among, in company with, also 
against, along, on, to, from, by, < AS. with, 
against, opposite, = OS. widh = OFries. with 
= Icel, vith, against, by, at, with, = 8w. vid, 
near, at, by, = Dan. ved, bv, at ; otherwise in 
the.compar. form wither-, AS. wither- = OHG. 
widar, MHG. G. wider, against, wieder, again, 
= Goth, withra, against, toward, in front of; 
cf. Skt. vitaram, further, vi-, asunder, L. ve-, 
apart. Cf. with-, wither^, mther-, withers. With 
has largely taken the place of AS. and ME. 
mid, with.] 1. Against: noting competition, 
opposition, or antagonism: as, to fight with the 
liomans (that is, against them) ; to vie with each 
other. 

For the roost part wise and graue men doc naturally 
mislike with all sodaine iiinouations, specially of lawes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 86. 

The Hasquesahanocks, a mlghtte people, and mortall 
enemies with the Massawomeks. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 182. 

The rival Moorish kings were waging civil war with 
each other In the vicinity of Granada. 

Irving, Granada, p. 88. 

2. Noting association or connection. Particu- 
larly, expressing— (o) Proximity, accompaniment^ oom- 
panionship, or fellowship. 

They met at Ispahan (a Citie of PersiaX and there Ma- 
homet, falling with his horsey brake bis neck. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p 279. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being advertised thereof, 
came tcith a Power, assaulted the ('astlc, and after two 
Days Defence recovered it. Baker, ChToiiioles, p. 187. . 

The peatest News from Abroad is that the French King 
with hia iTardinal are come again on this Side the Hills. 

HotpeU, Letters, I. v. 29. 

The globe goes round from west to east; and ho must 
go round with it. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

Come and spend an evening with us. 

Dickene, Cricket on the Hearth, i. 

There with her knights and dames was Guinevere. 

Tennyton, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
(5) Harmony, uproem^ut, or alliance : as, one color may or 
may not go with another ; to fight leiCA the national troops ; 
to side or vote with the reformers. 

Ho that is not with me is against me. Mat xU. 80. 
(c) Combination or oompoaltlon : as, wine mixed with wa- 
ter. (d) Addition or oonjunotion : as, England (with WalesX 
Scotland, and Ireland make the United Kingdom. 

Very wise, and with hia wisdom very valiant 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 664, quoteAln Abbot’a Shakea- 
fpBiian Grammar. 

Here were seen in profusion the orange, the citron, the 
fig. and pomegranate, •OA'^great plantations of mulbeny 
trees, from wnich was produoed the finest silk. 

Jrelng, Granada, p 4. 

(«) Oommunlcation, interoooraeb or interaction. 


With thee she talks, with thee she moaii% 

FItA thee she sighs^ wttA thee she groans, 

WUh thee she says, Farewell, mine own." 

Surrey, State of a Lover. 
I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you. walk 
with you, and so following, but 1 will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray wUh you. Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 86. 
You have to do with oiher-guess-people now. 

SmaUett, Bodenok Random, xlvil. 

(/) Simultaneouaneaa. 

With every minute you do change a mind, 

Shak., Cor.^ 1. 1. 186. 

3. As a property, attribute, or belonging of; 
in the possession, care, keeping, service, or em- 
ployment of: as, to leave a package with one; 
to be with the A. B. Manufacturing Go. 

We may find Truth vith one man as soon as in a Coon- 
sell. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

4. Having, possessing, bearing, or character- 
ized by: as, the boy has come with the letter; 
Thebes, with its grand old walls; Rome, with 
her seven hills. 

A stately ship, . . . 

With all her bravery on. 

Maton, 8. A., 1. 717. 
His mlnistiT was with much conviction and demonstra- 
tion. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 802. 

There came into the shop a very learned man with an 
erect solemn air. Steele, Spectator, No. 488. 

6. In the region, sphere, or experience of; fol- 
lowed by a plural, among; also, in the sight, 
estimation, or opinion of: as, a holy prophet 
with God. 

The first ot tho fre faithly was cald 
Emynent the mighty, toith men that hym knew. 

Deetruetum qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12442. 
With men it is imposaible, bnt not with God ; for with 
God all things are possible. Mat. x. 27. 

I had thoug^lit my life had borne more value with you. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, ill. 2. 
Those Antichthones, which are on tho other side of the 
globe of the earth, are now out of the comfortable reach 
of the sunbeams, while it is day with us. 

Bp. Hail, Sermons, xxxv. 
Such arguments had invincible force with those Pagan 
philosophers. Addison. 

His integrity was perfect; it was a law of nature with 
him, rather than a choice or a principle. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 27. 

6. In respect of; in relation to; as regards; 
as to: as, have patience with me; what is your 
will with me f 

How far am I grown 
Behind-hand with fortune ! 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 
If we truely consider oiir Proceedings with the Span- 
yards and the rest, we haue no reason to despayre. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 242. 
Thus will it ever bo ucith him who trusts too much to 
woman. Steele, Tatler, No. 217. 

7. Like; analogously to; hence, specifically, 
at the same time or rate as ; according to ; m 
proportion to. 

As if with Circe she would change my shape. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 85. 
Their insolence and power increased m'f/t their number, 
and the seditions were also doubled toith it. 

Swift, Nobles and (^ommons, ill. 

8. By. Indicating— (at) An agent : as, slain with rob- 
bers. 

A1 thus with iewys 1 [Clirist] am dyth. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 247. 
Ysiphile, betray sed Jasoun. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 266. 
And so it was comaunded to be kept with x noble men ; 
and tbel were charged to take goode hede who com to as- 
saien, and yef eny thor were that myght drawen out of 
the ston. Merlin (£. K. T. S.X i. 100. 

He was tom to pieces with a bear. Shak,,W. T., v. 2. 68. 
At Flowers we were again e chased with foure French 
men of warre. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 209. 

He was sick and lame of the scurvy, so as he could but 
lie in the cabin-door, and give direction, and, it should 
seem, was badly assisted either irith mate or mariners. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 181. 
(8) An Instrument or means: as, to write vnth a pen; to 
out with a knife ; to heal with herbs. 

Thirle my soule with thi spere anoon. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (£. £. T. S.), p. 20. 
You have paid me, equal heavens, 

And sent my own rod to correct me with, 

Beati, and FI., King and No King, iv. 2. 
They had out of his head upon y« eudy ot his boat^ had 
not y» man reskued him with a sword. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 96. 
And with faint Praises one another damn. 

WyehsHey, Plain Dealer, Prol. 
(e) An accessory, as of material, contents, etc.: as, a ring 
set with diamonds ; a Mitp laden with cotton ; a bottle fiUed 
tettA water. 


Threescore oaiis laden with 


bagg^ 

Contat, 


Crudities I. 28. 
The chlefe Citie, called St Bavadore, eeated upon an 
exceeding high mountaine, I6a miles from the Sea, vetia 
fertile, and inhabited witk more than lOOOOO. peraona. 

Chpt JeAn MCA, Weeks, I 49. 



Tia«ntl*. . , StttofMtoitiMurtof Spalne; wlilob,iftli« 
Hittortoi be tnie^ in the Somaai time abounded no lease 
loAb gold snd siluer Mines then now the West-lndles. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, XL 186. 
Their armor was inlaid and chased toUh gold and silyer. 

Irving, Granada, p. 5. 
With was formerly used in this sense before materials of 
nourishment, and so was equivalent to the modern on. 

To dine and sup toith water and bran. 

Shak., M. forM., iv. 8. 169. 

9. Through ; on account or in consequence of; 
by reason of : expressing cause : as^ he trembled 
toith fear; to perish with hunger. 

Therefore let Benedick . . . 

Consume away in sighs : . . . 

It were a better death than die with mocks. 

Shak., Much Ado, Hi. 1. 79. 
A cow died at Pllmonth, and a goat at Boston, with eat> 
ing Indian com. Winthrop, Hist. New England, L 44. 
They are scarce able to budge, being stiff with cold. 

UampUr, Voyages, II. ill. 42. 

10. Using; showing: in phrases of manner: as, 
to win with ease ; to pull with a will. 

Marie ansuerde with Milde steuene : 

“A sonde Me cam while er tram heuene." 

King Horn (E. £. T. S.), p. 60. 
He will not creepo, nor crouche with fained face. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 727. 
They were directed onely by Powhatan to obtaine him 
our weapons, to cut our owne throats, with the manner 
where, how, and when, which we plainly found most true 
and apparant. Quoted in Capt. J ohn SmUh'i Works, 1. 171. 

They contended toith all the animosity of personal feel- 
ing. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

11. From: noting separation, difference, dis- 
agreement, etc.: as, he will not part with it on 
any account; to differ with a person; to break 
with old ties. 

Madam, 

The Queen c must hearc you sing another song 
Before you part ufith vs. 

Heywood, If you Know not me (Works, ed. 1874, 1. 207). 
With was formerly used in many idioms to denote rela- 
tions now expressed rather by of, to, etc. 

Nobill talker with tales, tretable, also. 

Curias (fo kynde, curious of honae. 

Degtruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. .^8.%. 
He still retains some resemblance with the ancient 
Cupid. Bacon, Physical Fables, viii., Expl. 

This pains I took with willingness, though it were much 
offensive to me, not being accustomed with such poisonous 
savours. 

Good News frotn New Englandt, quoted In N. Morton's 
[New Kiiglaud's Memorial, App., p. 870. 
Collections were eiurly and liberally made for . . . ser- 
vices in the church, and intrusted with faithful men fear- 
ing God. Penn, Hise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 

What frippery a woman is made up with ! 

Cvmberland, Natural 8oii, 1. 1. 

Away with. See aioay. — Have With you. See have.— 
One with. See one. — To bear, begin, break, dispense, 
do, go, etc., with. SCO the verbs.— Together With. 
See together.— To put up With. See m/«i.-Wann With. 
Seetcarm. — With Child (OE. mid milde). See chUd. — 
With God, in heaven. 

I have been a-tlshiiig with old Oliver Henly, now toith 
God, a noted fisher both fur Trout and Salmon. 

7. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 127. 
With that, (at) Provided that. 

To worche 3oure wll the while my lyf duretli, 

With that ge kenno me kyndeliche to knowe what is 
Dowel. /*ierg Plowman (C), xil. 92. 

(6t) Moreover. 

Beton . . . bad him good inurwe, 

And axed of hym with t/tal whiderward ho wulde. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 807. 

(<?)■ Thereupon. 

With that Merlin departed, and the kynge be lefto in 
grete myssese, and sore a-baisshed of this thinge. 

lferlin(E. E. T.S.XliI. 681. 
With the sun. See Mcni.— With young. See young. 
BSyn. With and by are so closely allied in many of their 
uses that it is impossible to lay down a rule by which’ 
these uses may at all times be distinguished. The same 
may be said, but to a less extent, of with and through. 
WitU^, n. Hee withe. 

V^th-. [ME. with-, < AS. vnth-, prefix, with, prep. , 
against: see with^.’] A prefix of Anglo-Saxon 
ongin, meaning ^against.’ it was formerly com- 
mon, but of the Middle English words containing it only 
two remain in common nne— withdraw and withhold. 
withal (wi-THfl.l')» (tdv. and prep. [Early mod. 
E. also withall, withalle; < ME. withal, withalle, 
prop, two words, with alle; used in place of AS. 
mid ealle, with all, altogether, entirely: see 
with^ and aU. Cf. at all, under all.'] 1, adv. 
With all; moreover; likewise; in addition; at 
the same time; besides; also; as well. 

Fy on possessiouu, 

But-if a man he vertuous withal. 

Chaucer, ProL to Franklin's Tale, 1. 16. 
It seemeth to me unreasonable to send s prisoner, and 
not wUhal to signify the crimes laid against nim. 

Acts XXV. 27. 

H. An emphatic form of toiih, used af- 
ter the object (usually a relative) at the end of a 
sentence or clause. 
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When poor suitors come to your honses, ye cannot be 
spoken wtthal, Lakmer, Sennon bet. saw. VI., 1660 . 
These banish'd men that I have k<mt withal. 

Shak., T. Q. of V., v. 4 . 162. 

Stre. My fine fool t 

Pie. Fellow crack ! why, what a consort 
Are we now blesa’d withal ! 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2. 

We made a shift, however, to save 28 barrels of Rain- 
water, besides what we drest our Victuals withal. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 88. 

withamite (with'am-it), n. [Named by Sir 
David Brewster, after Dr. Henry Witham, of 
Glencoe.] A variety of epidote found at Glen- 
coe in Scotland. It occurs crystallized, and is 
of vitreous luster and red or yellow color. 
Withania (wi-tha'ni-a), n. [NL. (Pauquy, 
1824).] A genus of gamopetalous shrubs, of 
the order Solamcem and tribe Solanese. They are 
characterized by having a narrowly bell-shaped corolla 
with five valvate lobes, and an inflated fruiting calyx 
more or less closed above the included berry. The 4 spe- 
cies are natives of southern Kurop(^ western and south- 
ern Asia, North Africa, and the Canary Islands. They are 
hoary or woolly shrubs, bearing entire leaves and clus- 
tered, almost sessile flowers. For W. coagulant, used for 
rennet, see cheege-maker. 

withdraughtt (wiTH-drAft'), n. [< withdraw, 
after draught] Withdrawal. 

May not a wUhdraught of all God’s favours ... be as 
certainly foreseen and foretold? 

Jtev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 146. {Davies.) 

withdraw (wiTH-drA'), v.; pret. withdrew, pp. 
withdrawn, ppr. withdrawing. [< ME. witlt- 
drawen, withdra^en, wythdragen (prei. withdraw, 
withdrog), draw, recall, take away; < with-, 
against, opposite, + draw.] I, trans. 1. To draw 
back, aside, or away; take back; remove. 

He doth best that with-draweth hym by day and hi nysie 
To spille any speche or any space of tyme. 

Piers Plowman (B), ix. 96. 

From her husband's hand her hand 

Soft she vrithdrew. Milton, P. L., ix. 886. 

I grieve for life's bright promise, just shown and then 
VJithdrawn. Bryant, Waiting by the Gate. 

1 say that this— 

Else 1 withdraw favour and countenance 
From you and yours for ever — shall you do. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. To recall; retract: as, to a charge, 

a threat, or a vow. 

Rom. Wouldat thou withdraw it [thy vowj ? for what 
purpose, love? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 

Shak., R. and J., II. 2. 180. 

8. To divert, as from use or from some accus- 
tomed channel. 

His niynd was alienate and wUhdrawen, not onely from 
him who raoste loved him, but also from all former de- 
lightes and studies. Spenser, Hhep. Cal., April, Arg. 

Roads occupy lands more or less capable of production, 
and also . . . they absorb (or withdraw from other uses) 
in their construction a large amount of labour. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 27. 

4t. To take out ; subtract. 

Than wyihdrawc the yeiis oute of the yeris that ben 
passid that rote. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 4 46. 

The word is often used reflexlvely. 

Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds ; . . . from 
such withdraw thyself. 1 Tim. vi .6. 

To withdraw a Juror, to discharge one from a Jury, 
which is thus loft one short of the l^al number : a formal- 
ity resorted to, by consent of the parties or permission of 
the court, in order to terminate a trial by preventing a ver- 
dlct, and thus leave the action to proceed to a new trial. 

II. intrans. To retire ; go away ; step back- 
ward or aside ; retreat. 

The day for dredo ther-of with-drow and deork by-cam the 
sonne ; 

The wal of the temple to-cleef euene a two peces ; 

The hard roche al to-rof and ryght derk nyght hit semedo. 

Pierg Plowman (C), xxi. 62. 

We will withdraw 

Into the gallery. Shak., Pericles, 11. 2. 58. 

There have been little disputes between the two houses 
about coming into each other's house ; when a lord comes 
into the Commons they call out withdraw; that day the 
moment my uncle came In they all roared o\xi,^Withdranc I 
withdraw ! B. Walpole, To Mann, May 20, 1742. 

And what if thoii withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

withdrawal (wiTH-drA'al), n. [< withdraw 4- 
-af.] The act of withdrawing or taking back ; 
a recalling. 

The withdrawal of the allowance . . . interfered with 
my plans. Fielding, Tom Jones. {Lathann.) 

Sin comes by withdrawal of the heart from God. 

Bibliatheca Sacra, XIIII. 492. 

withdrawer (wiTH-drA'Ar), n. [< withdraw + 
-eri.] One who withdraws. 

He was not a withdrawer of the com, but a seller. 

Outred, tr. of Cope on Proverbs (1683 )l fol. 192 b. 

[(tatham.) 


Wither 

withdrawing ( wIth - drA ' ing), p. a. Retreat- 
ing; receding. 

Your hills, and long %oiJthdrawing valea 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 68. 

withdrawing-room fwiTH-drA'ing-rbin), n. [< 
withdrawing, verbal n. of withdraw, v., 4* room^.] 
A room used to withdraw or retire into, former- 
ly generally behind the room in which the £am- 
.ily took their meals; later, a parlor or reoep- 
tion-room : now abbreviated to drawing-room. 

Being in y*' withdrawing rooms adjoining the bedcham- 
ber, his Ma^y espying me came to me from a greate orowde 
of noblemen. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 8, 1661. 

My withdrawing room, always ready for company, . . . 
was the pine wood boliind my house. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 164. 

withdrawment (wiTn-drA'ment), n. [< with- 
draw 4- -ment,] The act of withdrawing or tak- 
ing back; recall. 

The withdrawment of those [paners] deemed most ob- 
noxious. IT lietsham, Hist. Eng., L il. 

withe (with or wdTH ),n. [Also wythe, and prop, 
with; < ME. withe, wythe, wythth, witthe, withtne, 
< AS. withthe, a var. of withig^ a twi^, withy: 
see withy^.] 1. A tough flexible twig, espe- 
cially of willow, used for binding things toge- 
ther; a willow- or osier-twig. Judges xvi. 7. 

1 remember in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time 
of England, an Irish rebel, condemned, put up a petition 
to the deputy that he might be hanged in a unthe, and not 
in a halter. Bacon, Custom and Education. 

1 tied several logs together with a birch withe. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 266. 

2. An elastic handle for a cold-chisel, fuller, or 
the like, which deadens the shock to the work- 
man's hand. — 3. An iron fitted to the end of a 
boom or mast, and having a ring through which 
another boom or mast is rigged or secured; a 
boom -iron. 

Lastly comes the wythe, a species of iron cap to supx>ort 
the flying jib-boom. Luce, Seamanship, p. 81. 

4. A wall dividing two flues in a stack of 
chimneys.— Basket-withe. See Tount^ortia.— Hoop- 
withe. See Rt'vma.^ Serpent withe. See eerpenh 
tvithe.— White hOOp-Wlthe. See Toumqfortia. 
withe (with or wiTH), v. t . ; pret. and pp. withedf 
ppr. with ing. [< withv, n.] To bind with withee 
or twigs. 

Two bowes, oou blauk and ooii white, thal take 
And byride and ivethe hem so that germynyng 
(’omyxt upp goo. 

Pculadius, Husbondrie (B. E. T. S.), p. 128L 

Stay but a while, and ye shall see him vrUhed, and 
haltered, and staked, and baited tr> death. 

Bp. IJall, Sermon on Ps, Ixvlll. 80L 

wither't (wiTii'^r), adv. [< ME. wither, < AS. 
wither (in comi).), again, against, = OB. withar, 
wither, withere = OF^ies. wither, withir, wether, 
weder, weer = TiO. wedder = D. weder^ weer sr 
OIIG. tvidar, MHG. wider, G. wider, against, wie- 
der, again, = Icel. wf/tr = Bw. Dan. vederssQoth, 
withra, against, toward ; coinpar. of with : see 
with^. This adverb was once of considerable 
importance in ME. as a prefix, but it is obsolete 
in mod. E., withernam being merely archaic, and 
withershhiff dialectal. The instances of wither 
as prop., adj., and noun, given as occurring in 
ME., are rare, and in all of them wither is rather 
to bo taken as a prefix. Cf. withern.] Against; 
in opposition (to): chiefly in composition, afl 
a prefix wither-, against. Genesui find Exodm 
(E. E. T. H.), 1. 3:i86. 

witherH. v. [ME. witheren, < AS. witheridn (= 
MD. weaeren = OHG. widaron), go against, re- 
sist, < wither, against: see wither^, adv.] To go 
against; resist; oppose. Ormulum, 1. 1181. 
wither^ (wiTH'tr), v. [With change of d to th, 
as in the orig. noun weather; < ME. widder, wyd- 
deren, widren, wederen, < AH. wedrian, expose to 
the weather, = MHG. witern, be such and such 
weather; of. G. verw'i ttern , be spoi led by the wea- 
ther, decay, etc., wittern, be such and such wea- 
ther, breathe, blow, storm; cf. weather, v., a 
doublet of I. trann. 1. To cause to be- 

come dry and fade; make sapless and shrunken. 

The sun Is no sooner risen with a burning heat but it 
ufithereth the grass. Jas. i. 11. 

Like a blasted sapling, toilher’d up. 

Shak., Rich. III., Hi. 4. 71. 

2. To cause to shrink, wrinkle, and decay for 
want of animal moisture ; cause to lose bloom ; 
shrivel; cause to have a wrinkled skin or 
shrunken muscles: as, time will wither the fair- 
est face. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her inflnite variety. Shak., A. and C., 11. 2. 240. 

3, To blight, injure, or destroy, as by some 
malign or baleful influence ; affect fatally by 
malevolence ; cause to perisn or languish gen- 
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erally: as, to wilher a person by a look or 
glance ; reputations withered by scandal. 

The treacherolu air 

Of absence vfithert what was once so fair. 

VTordnoorth, Sonnets, iil. 25. 
He withers marrow and mind. Tennyson, Ancient Sage, 
n. intram, 1. To lose the sap or juice; dry 
and shrivel up; lose freshness and bloom; fade. 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof, and cut off the 
fruit thereof, tnat It wither t it shall wUher in all the 
leaves of her spring. Esek. xvii. 0. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wUher at the north wind’s breath. 

Mrs. Bemans, 1'he Hour of I>oath. 

2. To become dry and wrinkled, as from the 
loss or la<‘k of animal moisture ; lose pristine 
freshness, bloom, softness, smoothness, vigor, 
or the like, as from age or disease ; decay. 

A fair face will wither. Shah., lien. V., v. 2. 170. 

There, left a subject to the wind and rain, 

And scorch'd by suns, it withers on the plain. 

Pnpr, Iliad, iv. 669. 

8. To decay generally; decline; languish; pass 

away. 

l^en few daves faren wore, the fro kyng Teutra 
Wex weike of his wound. A', tiddrit to dethe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6801. 
And now I wax old, 

Soke, Hory, and cold, 

Ah innk upon mold 
1 widtler away. 

Towneley MysterUst p. 21. 
That which is of (lod wo defend; . . . that which is 
otherwise, let it wither cvoii in the root from whence It 
hath sprung. Hooker, Eocles. Polity, ii. 1. 

The individual wUlwrs, and the world is more and more. 

Teimytsin, IxKsksley Hall. 

wither-. See wither^ ^ adv. 

^ther-band (wiTH'6r-band), n. A piece of 
iron fixed under a saddle nearly over tno with- 
ers of the horse, to strengthen the bow. 
withered^ (wiTii'*rd), p. «. Shriveled; faded, 
^thered^ (wiTuVsrd)^ a. [< withers + 
Having withers (of this or that specified kind). 

Rome with their Manes Fiizsled up, to make ’em appear 
high Wither'd, that they look'd as Fierce us one of iluii> 
gess’s Wild Hoars. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Eeign of Queen Aiine, 

III. 166. 

Witheradness ^wiTii'^rd-nes), n. A withered 
state or condition. [Rare.] 

Do ye copnplain of the dead wiihsrtdness of good affec* 
tionsf np. UaU, (Jontemplations, v. 11. 

Water them as soon as set, till thev have recovered their 
witherednsss. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

withering (wiTH'6r-ing), p. a. Blasting; blight- 
ing; scorching: as, a glance ; nwither^ 

ing wind. 

How niaiiv a spirit Ixini to bless 
Has sunk beneath that uritherirw name ! 

Moore, Lallu Kookh, The Fire-Worshippers. 
The attacking column was under a loithering Are. 

The Century, JCXXVI. 260. 
Withering oanoer, scirrhous cancer in which there is a 
tendency Jto shrinkage and atrophy. 

withering-floor (wiTii'er-mg-flor), n. The dry- 
ing-floor of a malt-liouso : according to the 
established arraiigeineut, the second floor. 

All such firnporfeot] grains are apt to become very dam- 
aging upon the witheriny ftmr, Ure, Diet., lu. 187. 

Witheringly ^wiTii'er-ing-li), adv. In a manner 
tending fo wither or caus(* to shrink. 

But we must wander witheringly. 

In other lands to die. 

Byron, Hebrew Melodies, The Wild Gazelle. 
Wltherite (wiTH'6r-it), n. [Named by Werner 
after W. WWtering, an English medical practi- 
tioner and scientist (1741 “1)9), who, in 1784, 
published an analysis and doscriidion of a spe- 
cimen of this mineral obtained from a lead-mine 
at Alston Moor in Cumberland, England.] Na- 
tive barium carbonate, it occurs crystallised, also 
columnar or gnitmlar massive, and has a white, gray, or 
yellow color. Also called barotite. 

Witherling^t (wiTH't^r-ling), n. [< ME. wither- 
ling; < ioitheA + -Ihig'^.l An opponent, enemy, 
or adversary. 

Grete wel tiie gode 
Qiion Godild my moder. 

And sey that hethene king, 

Ihfi crisies witherling, 
that ioho lef and dere 

< >n loude am riued here. King Bom, 1. 166. 
Witherling'^t (wiTH'^r-ling), w. [< wither^ -I- 
-/iw.< 7 i,] (me wlio or that, which is withered or 
decrex)it. 

All these brauncheg of horetikes fallen from the church, 
the vine of Ghrisies misticall body, seme thei neuer so 
freshe itr grene, bee yet in dode but witherlinges. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 186. 

withernam (wiTH'6r-nam), n. [< ME. ^wither- 
nam, < AS. icithemdm (as Q. wiedemahme), re- 
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taking, reception, < witheTf again, + a 

taking, seizure: see wither^ and nam2, nameX’] 
In law : (a) An unlawful distress, or forbidden 
taking, as of a thin^ distrained, out of the coun- 
ty, sd that the shenff cannot upon the replevin 
make deliverance thereof to the party dis- 
trained. (b) The reprisal of other cattle or 
goods, in lieu of those unjustly taken, eloigned, 
or otherwise withholden. The cattle or goods 
thus taken are said to be taken in withernam, 
[Now obsolete.] 

ndthe-rod (withered), n. A North American 
shrub. Viburnum caseinoides, a species formerly 
included in V, nudum, 

withers (wiTH'6rz), n. pi, [Also witters; lit. the 
parts that are ^ gainst,’ the resisting {lart; < 
wither ^ , adv, Cf. GT. wider-rist, a horse^s withers, 
< wider, against, -h rist, wrist, instep, also ele- 
vated part, withers.] 1. The highest part of 
the back of a horse, between the shoulder- 
blades and behind the root of the neck, where 
the mane ceases to grow: as, a horse 15 hands 
high at the withers. The name 1 b extended to the 
game part of some other anlmalg : ag, an antelope with high 
totUiers; the sacred ox, with a hump on the withns. Bee 
out under horse. 

Let the galled Jade wince ; our withers are unwrung. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 263. 

Contrive that the saddle mi^ pinch the beast in his 
wUhers, Svaift, Advice to Servants (GroomX 

2. The barbs or flukes of a harpoon; the 
witters : so called by British whalemen. 

withershins (wiTH'^r-shinz), adv, [Also widr 
dershins, wiadersinnis, widishina, widdersins, 
wodershins, etc. ; according to a common view, 
lit. ^against the sun,’ < wither^, against, con- 
trary to, + shins, sins, etc., a form of sun, 
with adverbial gen. s. More prob. withershins 
is a corruption of ^uAtherlins, ^ witherling, < 
wither^ -h -ling^,"] In the opposite direction; 
hence, in the wrong way. [Hootch.] 

Go round it three times widershins, and every time say, 
“Open, door !’’ Child Howland (Child's Ballads, I. 248). 

And my love and his bonnie ship 
Turn’d widdershins about. 

The Lmdands tf Holland (Child’s Ballads, II. 215). 

wither-wrung (wiTii'^‘r-rung), a, [< with- 
er{s) + wrung,'] Injured in the withers, as a 
liorse. 

The hurt expressed by wiiherwrung sometimes is caused 
by the bite of a horse, or by a saddle being unAt. 

Farrier's Diet. (Johnson.) 

with-got (wiTH-gd'), V, t, [< with- + go,] To 
forgo ; give up. 

Esau, . . . who ... did wiihgo his birthright. 

Barrow, Sermons, III. xv. 

withhaultt (wiTH-h&ltM. A furious preterit 
of withhold, Spenser, F. Q., IL xi. 9. 

withhold (wiTH-hold'), V, f. j^ret. and pp. with- 
held, ppr. withholding, [< ME. withholden, with- 
halde, keep back, hold back; < with-, against, + 
hold^fV, Ct vnthdraw,] I, traus. 1, To hold 
back; keep from action; restrain; cheek. 

Enforcest thow the to aresten or withholden the swyft- 
iiosse and the sweygh of hir turnynge wheel'/ 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 2. 

Yon all did love him once, not without cause; 

What cause withholde you then to mourn for him? 

C., Hi. 2. 108. 

Life, anguish, death, immortal lov<^ 

Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress’d. 

Apart from place, witMiolding time. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

2. To keep back; refrain from doing, giving, 
permitting, etc.: as, to withhold payment; to 
withhold assent to something. 

Withhold revenge, dear God ! *tis not my fault. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 7. 

Was it ever denied that the favours of the Crown were 
constantly bestowed and withheld purely on account of 
. . . religiouB opinions? Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Sf. To keep; retain; hold; detain. 

It [the Lord's Prayer] is short, for it sholde be kond the 
more lightly, and for to withholden it the more esily in 
herte. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

We haue herde sey that ye wtth-holde alle the sow- 
dioures that to yow will come. MeHin (£. £. T. S.\ ii. 208. 

4t. To keep; maintain. 

He . . . ran to London unto seynt Ponies, 

To sekeii him a ohaunterie for sonles, 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., L 611. 

5t. To engage ; retain. ^ 

To us surgiens aperteneth that we do to every wight 
the best that we kan whereas we been withholde. 

« Chaucer, Tale of Melibeas. 

n. intrans. To refrain; stay back; hold one’s 
self in check. 
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Thw and did ito mcvolrafte, 4 ytpoopls osais 

tfsmbling, A bzonij^t them the best picvitstoua uiw had. 

Brwtfard, Plymonai Plantation, p. 104, 

He was fled, and so they missed of him ; but understood 
that Squauto was alive; so theywUhhsld, and did no hart 
F, Morten, New England’s Memorial, p. 71. 

withholder (wlTH-hoFddr), n. [< withhold 4* 
sr^,] One who withholds. 

The words are spoken lupdnst them that invade tithes 
and church rights ; and that which Is there threatened 
happened to this wUhholdsr, 

Stephens, Addition to Speiman on Sacrilege^ p. 18& ^ 

withholdment (wiTH-hdld'ment), n. [< tvith- 
hold + -ment] The act of withholding. Imp, 
Diet. 

within (wi-THin'), ndv, and prep, [< ME. within, 
withinne, withynne, withinnen, < AS. withinnan, 
on the inside, < with, against, with, + innan, 
adv.| in: see in^,] 1. adv, 1. In or into the 
interior; inside: as regards the inside; on the 
Inside; internally. 

Thai thnrle a nutto and stuffe it so wUhinne 
With brymstoon, chaf, and cedria, thees tliree. 

PalladiuM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p- 84. 

Damascus does not answer within to its outward appear- 
ance. Poeoeke, Description of the East^ II. 1. 118. 

It is designed, within and without, of two stories. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 60. 

2. In the mind, heart, or soul ; inwardly. 

You frame my thoughts, and fashion me within. 

Sperwer, Sonnets, viii. 

I am, within, thy love ; without, thy master. 

T. Tonikis (?X Albumazar, iv. 11. 

Think not the worse, my friends, I shed not tears; 

Great griefs lament within. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4. 

3. In the house or dwelling; indoors; at home: 
as, the master is within. 

But at this hour the house doth keep itself ; 

There 's non e within. Shak. , As you Like It, i v. 8. 88. 

Sen. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
the street, and says he knows yon are within, 

Joseph S. 'Sdeath, blockhead, I’m not within— Vm out 
for the day. Sheridan, School fur Scandal, iv. 8. 

From within, from the inside ; from the inner place or 
point of view. 

We look from within, and see nothing bnt the mould 
formed by the elements in which we are incased ; otlier 
observers look from without, and sec us as living statues. 

O. If. Holmes, Professor, viii. 

n. prep, 1. In or into the inner or interior 
part or parts of ; inside of ; in the space inclosed 
or bounded by : as, within the city : opposed to 
without. 

Mount Syon is with inne the Cytee. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 92. 

(^ome not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces Uves. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 8. 17. 

Accomiiiticus and Passataquack are two conuenient 
Harbours for small Barkes : and a good Country within 
their craggy clifts. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 198. 

And now the Kingdom is come to Unity within It self, 
one King and one People. Baker, Chronicles, p. 78. 

Without and eke within 

The Walls of London there is Bin. 

Howell, Letters, I. vL 61. 

The perilous situation of the Christian cavaliers pent up 
and beleaguered within the walls of Alhama spread terror 
among their friends. Irving, Granada, p. 47. 

2. Included or comprehended in. 

Extension apprehended is said to be within conscious- 
ness. vedch, Iiitrod. to Descartes’s Method, p. Ixz. 

3. Among. 

To save our selves therefore, and resist the common 
enemy, it concerns us mainly to agree within ourselves. 

MUton, True Religion. 

When we were come tvithin the sandy hills, we were 
surprised at the sight of a magnificent tent, where a hand- 
some collation was prepared. 

Poooeke, Description ot the East, 1. 18. 

4. In the course, range, reach, compass, or lim- 
its of ; not beyond or more than : of distance, 
time, lengthy quantity, (a) Of distance : At or to a 
point distant less than ; nearer than : as, within a mOe of 
Bdluborgh. 

As sone as Erroones the kyng 

Sawe that he was withynns his wepons length, 

Anon he smote Att hym with all his strength. 

Generydcs(K E. T. 8.), L 8044. 

The place shewn ns for this City consisted of only a few 
Houses, on the tops of the Mountains, within about half 
a Mile of the Sea. MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 48. 

Not the sage Alqnife, the magician in Don Bellanis of 
Greece, nor the no leas famous Urganda the sorceresiL his 
wife, . . . could pretend to come within a league of the 
truth. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, U. 19. 

(h) Ot time : In the limits or course of ; before the expira- 
tion of ; in : as, he will be here within two hours. 

Thow getis tydandis I trowe, within tene dayes. 

That some trofere es tydde sene thow fTo home tnmede. 

Moris ArCkiweCS. E. T. 8.x 1- 8461 
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We arrived wtUdn this hour. Sheridan^ The Blvalii, L 2. 


(et) Not exceeding the space of ; during ; throughout 

He should malntaine possession in some of those vast 
Countries wUhin the teanne of sixe years. 

Capt John Smith, Works, I. 80. 
(d) So as not to exceed or overpass ; under; below : as^ to 
live within one’s income. 

. Alle the children that weren in Bethlem, and in alle the 
eendis of it fro two seer age and with ynne. 

Wydif, Mat ii. 16. 

‘Tls a good rule, oat within your Stomack, act within 
your Commission. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

I therefore bid them look upon themselves as no better 
than a kind of assassins and murderers within the law. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 181. 

6. In; in the purview, scope, or sphere of ac- 
tion of. 

Againe I see, within my glass of Steele, 

But fouro estates, to serue eohe country Soyle. 

Qascoigm, Steele Qlas (ed. ArberX p. 67. 

Both he and she are still within my pow’r. 

Drydon, Aurengsebe, L 1. 

After living for three years within the subtile influence 
of an intellect like Emerson’s. 

Hawthorns, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 27. 

0t. In advance of ; before. 

The fifth [time of prayer], two houres toithin night, be- 
fore they goo to sleepe. Purehas, IHlgrimage, p. 292. 

It was seen, several nights together, in the west, about 
an hour within the night. 

AT. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 825. 

7t. All but ; lacking. 

I served three years, within a bit, under his honour, in 
the Koyal Inniskillions. Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day, 1. 1. 
To get Within onet. Bee pefi.— Wheels within wheels. 
See Within call, OOmpaSB, hail, etc. See the 

nouns.— Within landt, inland. 

The Pories dwell an hundred miles within Land, are low 
like the Wayanasses. liue on Pinenuts, and small Cocos as 
bigge as Apples. Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 840. 

Within one’B hand. See hand. 

Withinfortht (wi-THiu'forth), adv. [< ME. with- 
inne-forth; <, within + forth'^,'] Within. 

The formes that reston withinne-forth. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 5. 

Beware of the false prophetes that come to you in the 
clothinge of shepe, and yet tpithinjurth been rauenous 
wolues. Sir T. More, Works, p. 281. 

Withinforth, farther into the flrme land, inhabite the 
Candei. Holland, tr. of Pliny, vi. 29. 

withinside (wi-THin'sid), adv. [< within + 
sidc^.'] In the inner part; on the inside. 

A small oval picture of a vouiig lady . . . that was fixed 
in a panuel vHthin-side of the door. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 12. 

Withnayt (wiTH-na')» V* ^ withnayen; 

< withr- + nay,'\ To refuse ; deny. 

Yit if that withnay 

Her fruyt, the fattest roote away thai tere. 

PaUadius, llusboiidrie (iS. E. T. S.), p. 102. 

without (wi-THout'), adv., prep., and conj. [< 
ME. withoute, withoutm, withutc, withuton, wit- 
ut€, wituten, < A^.withutan (= Icel. vithutan)^ on 
the outside of, < with, against, + utan, outside, 
from without: see out.'] L adv. 1, On or as 
to the outside ; outwardly ; externally. 

Pitch it [the ark] within and vdthout.. Gen. vi. 14. 

The Dukes Palace seemeth to be faire, but I was not in 
it, onely 1 saw it without. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 99. 

2. Out of doors; outside, as of a room or a 
house. 

Sir, there ’s a gentlewoman without would speak with 
your worship. 

Beau, and PI., Knight of Burning Pestle, Iv. 8. 

Their doors are barr’d against a bitter flout : 

Snarl, if you please, but you shall snarl without. 

Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, L 217. 

8. As regards external acts or the outer life ; 
externally. 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, fen* she knew no sin. 

lyiyden, Hind and Panther, 1. 3. 
From WltbOU^ from the outside : opposed to /rom icifA- 
t*n: as, sounds ym/i without reached their ears. 

These were from without 
The growing miseries. Milton, P. L., x. 714. 

The object of the historian’s imitation is not within 
him, It is famished yyom without. 

Maoaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

H. prep. 1. Outside of; at or on the exterior 
or outside of ; external to : out of : opposed to 
within : as, without the walls. 

With in the Oytee and with oute ben many fayre Oar- 
dynes, and of dy verse frutes. Mandevitte, Traveli^ p. 123. 

Then without the doore^ thrice to the South, every one 
bowing his knee in hemour of the Are. 

Cape. John Smith, Works, I. 34. 

1 do not feel it. I do not think of it ; it is a thing with- 
out me. * B. Jonoon, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 4. 


Their boat was east away upon a atrand without Long 
Island. W<neArc|p, Htot. New England, IL 30. 

At Buoh a time the mind of the prosperous man goes, 
as it were, abroad, among things wuhout him. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 19. 

I was received . . . with great civility by the superior, 
who met us without the gate. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East^ II. i. 226. 

2. Out of the limits, compass, range, reach, or 
powers of; beyond. 

The ages that succeed, and stand far off 
To gase at your high prudence, shall admire. 

And reckon it an act without your sex. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, il. 1. 

As to the Palace of Versailles (which is yet some 
Miles further, within the Mountainous Countiy, not un- 
like Black-Heath or Tunbridge), 'tis without dispute the 
most magnificent of any in Europe. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 201. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our 
reach. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

3. Lacking; destitute of; exempt or free from ; 
unconnected with; independent of: noting loss, 
absence, negation, privation, etc.: as, to be with- 
out money ; to do without sleep ; without possi- 
bility of error; without harm. 

Thei seyn that, whan ho schalle come In to another 
World, he schalle not ben unth outen an Hows, ne with 
owten Hors, ne with outen Gold and Bylver. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 258. 

Noe times have bene without badd men. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Now, ladies, to glad your aspects once again with the 
sight of Love, and make a spring smile in your faces, 
which must have looked like winter without me. 

B. Jonson, Challenge at Tilt. 

King John lived to have three Wives. His first was 
Alice, Daughter of Hubert Earl of Morton, who left him a 
Widower without Issue. Baker, Chruiiicles, p. 74. 

Hee gave him wiadome at his request, and riches with- 
out asking. Milton, Apology for Hmectymnuus. 

Having marked the hour of relieving guard, and made 
all necessary observations, ho retired without being dis- 
covered. Irving, Granada, p. 29. 

The darkness was iutense, we were ignorant of the ford 
and without guides, and were encumbered with nearly two 
hundred wounded, whom we were unwilling to abandon. 

The Century, XLI. 411. 
In colloquial language the oblect is frequently omitted 
after this preposition, especially in such phrases as to do 
uithnut, to go without : as, they can give me no assistance, 
so 1 must do without. 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 

If best were as it or best without, 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 98. 

Cold Without. Bee cold.— Indorsement without re- 
course. See indorsement.— To go Without saying. 
Bee 2 ^ 0 .— Without hoolc, duF, olspute. distinction, 
dreadt. Bee the nouns.— Without fail. Bee /ailK— 
Without more hones. Bee tonsi.— Without preju- 
dice price, reserve. See the nouns. 

lU, conJ. Without is Rometimes used to gov- 
ern a flubstantive clause introduced by thai, 
without that thus signif 3 di^ unless, except; 
and then, the that being omitted, it obtains the 
value of a conjunction (like hecause, while, since, 
etc. ) in the same sense ; but it is now rarolv, 
if ever, used thus by careful and correct speak- 
ers and writers. 

Withoute that, she iiiyght have his loue ageyn, 

She were on don for euere In certayne. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. B,), 1. 47.5. 

And it is so sumptuous and so straunge a werke that it 
passeth fer iny reason and vnderstondynge to make any 
rei)orte of it, without I shulde apayre the fame thereof. 

Sir It. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 79. 

He may stay him ; marry, not without the prince be will- 
ing. Shak., Much Ado, ill. 8. 8r(. 

We should make no mention of what concerns oiirsolvos, 
without it be of matters wherein our friends ought to re- 
joice. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 

1 needs must break 

Those bonds that so defame me : not without 
She wills it': would 1 if she will’d it? 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

wlthout-door (wi-THout'dgr), a. Outdoor; ex- 
terior; outward; external. 

Praise her but for this her wBhout-door form. 

Shak., W. T., il. 1. 69. 

wlthoutet, withoutent, adv., prep., and conj. 
Obsolete forms of without. 

withoutrfortht (wi-THout'forth), adv. [< ME. 
without fftrthy with-oute forth, mmouten-forth; < 
without Without. 

Ymagynaoiouns of sensible things weeron enpreynted 
into sowles fro bodies withoute-forth. 

Chaucer, Boethius ix. meter 4. 
Also rarely used odjoctively. 

The wythouiforth [var. foreyn, p. 88] landys and tene- 
roentis of cltexens which shalbe msmesters of the cite 
shsdbe bonnde to conserne theym ageynst the Kynge vn- 
dfunaged for there offyees as there tenemeniis vrythln the 
citee. Arnold’s Chron. (1602X p. 9. 

withoutsidef (wi-THout'sId), adv. [< without + 
Btdel.] Outside ; externally; on the outside. 


Not meeting with him, I fenc’d he had some prhrste 
Way up the Chimney. . . . So, Sir, I tam’d nw Com here, 
to save it clean, and up I scrambled ; but when I came 
ioUhoutside, I saw nobody there. 

Mre. CenUivre, Marplot, il. 1. 

Why does that lawyer wear black? does he carry his 
conscience wtthoutsidef Congreve, Love for Love, tv. 6. 

withsafet (wiTH-safO) V. [Early mod. E. wyth- 
safe, witsafe, withsave; appar. an artificial for- 
mation, < with- + s(tfe, in imitation oivouchsafe. 
There may have oeen some confusion with 
withsay, withsay implying ‘ oppose * and withaafe 
* consent.’] I. trans. make safe ; assure. 

Now must I seek some other ways 
Myself for to withsave. 

Wyatt, He Repentetli that He had Ever Loved. 

n. intrans. To vouchsafe; deign. 

I I am content to do a thyng. Jedaigne. . . . 

I was wonte to orouche and kiiele to hym, and I do nat 
wUheafe to looke upon hym. Palsgrave, p. 788. 

withsaint. Infinitive of withsay. Chaucer. 

Withsayt (wiTH-sa' ),v.f. [ME. withseym, with- 
seggen, withsiggen; < with^ + sayi.] To speak 
against; contradict; deny; refuse. 

That i with-seage, 

Ne sohal ihc hit higlnne, 

Til i Biiddene wlnne. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1276. 

Finally, what wight that it wUhseyde, 

It was for nought. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 216. 

Of Boch thynge herde I nouer speke, but by youre sem- 
blaunte ye seme alle worthl men, and therfore 1 will In 
no wise wiUi-sey that ye requere, and be ye right welcome. 

MeHin(E. E. T. B.), it 204. 

Withsayert (wiTH-Ba'6r), n. [ME. withseier; < 
withsay + -erl.] One who withsays; an oppo- 
nent. 


That he be mysii to much styre in holsum doctryne, 
and the withseieris to with stondo. 

Wydif, Fmf. Ep., p. 63. 

withsetf (wiTH-set'), V. t. [< ME. withsetten 
(= G. widersetssen)] < with'^ + v.] To set 

against; resist; oppose; withstand. 

More-ouer thou hast holi writt 

that oleorli schewlth thee goostll llxt 

How thou Bchuldlst deedli synne wUh-sett. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. l<’urnlvallX p.. 186. 
Of God the mure grace thou hast serteyn, 

If thou with-setl the devyl in his dede. 

Coventry Mysteries, p.dS12. 

with-sitt, V. t. [ME. withsittvn ; < with + fdO-,] 
To oppose ; contradict ; withstand. * 

Was no heggere so bolde hote-yf ho hlynde were, 

That dorst toUh-sitte that Peeres Boyde for fere of syre 
Hunger. Piers Plowman (C), lx. 202. ' 

withstand (wiTn-stand'), v. ; pret. and pp. with- 
stood, ppr. withstanding, [< ME. withstanden, 
wUhstonden (pret. withstod. pp. withstonde), < 
AS. withstanaan (pret. wiihsldd, pp. withstan- 
den) (= Icol. vithstanda; cf. G. widerstehen), 
resist, withstaml, < with, against, + standan, 
stand: see with^ and stand, I, trans. To 
stand against ; oppose ; resist, either with physi- 
cal or with moral force : frequently with an im- 
plication of effectual resistance ; resist or op- 
pose successfully : as, to withstand the storm. 
My goynge graunted is by parlament 
Bo feriorth iliat it may not bo withstonde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1298. 

Wythstande the seruaunte that praysith the, forellys he 
thynkyth the for to deceyve. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 81. 

When Peter was come to Antioch, 1 unthstood him to 
the face. Gal. li. 11. 


Youth and health have withstood well the involuntary 
and voluntary hardships of her lot. 

George Kliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 1. 
Poor beauty ! Time and fortune’s wrong 
No Shane nor feature may loithstand; 

The wreuKB are scattered all along. 

Like emptied sea-shells on the sand. 

0. W. Holmes, Mare Hubrum. 


ssBim. Besist, etc. (see oppose), confront, face. 

11 . intrans. To make a stand ; resist ; show 
resistance. 


All affermyt lilt fast with a fyn wyll, 

Baue Ector the honerable, that egerly uithstod, 
Disasent to the dede, A, dernely he sayde 
“Hit is falshed in fay the A of fer cast 1” 

Destruction (J Troy (K. IL T. 8.), 1. 7849. 


But Fate wUhslands, and to oppose the attempt 

Medusa with Gorgon lati terrour guards 

The ford. MUton, P. L., 11. 610. 

withstander (wiTH-stan'd^r). n. [< withstand 
+ -er’i.] One who withstands; an opponent; 
a resisting power. 

withwind (with 'wind), n. [Also withywind; < 
ME. withwinde, withewynde, < AS. witheuHnde, 
withwinde (= MB. wedewinde; cf. Icel. vithvin- 
dill = Ban. vedhende), < withtke, withig, a flexi- 
ble twig, + ^winde, < windan, wind : see withe, 
withy, and wind^.] The bindweed, Convolvulus 



withwlnd 



arvensis or C, aepium; oecasionally, one of a 
few other plants. 

He bare a burdoun ybounde with a brode Hate, 

In a wUhttwynden wiae y wounden aboute. 

Piert Plowman (BX v. 626. 
Sea WithWind. Bee ma^wiUimnd. 

withwine (with'win), w. A corruption of icith- 
wind. 

Wlthyl (with'i), n, [< ME. withy^ wythy^ withU 
< AH. withigy also iviththe (> ult. E. with^^ withe), 
a willow, = OFries. wiihthe =3 MD. weedc, 1). 
wede, weede, hop-plant, =s MLG. wide, LG. wiedr, 
wied, wede, wide =s OHG. widay MHO. wide, G. 
weidc, a willow, = Icel. vithja, a withy, vith, a 
withe, vithir, a willow, = 8w. vide, willow, vi^ia, 
willow-twig, = Dan. vidje, a willow, osier (the 
forms showing two orig. types, represented by 
wtthy^ and with^, withe, ana a variation also in 
the length of the vowel); cf. Lith. sU-wittis, zH- 
wytta, gray willow, Russ, vitna, wi the, OBulg. riti, 
string for a heron, viti, twist, braid ; L. vitja, 
vine, Or. hia, a willow, a wicker shield ; orig. 
‘that which twines or bends,’ < V wi, twine, 
lait, as in L. viere, twine, > vimni, twig, etc.] 

. A willow of any speci(>H. [Prov. Eng.] 

Beo whci’t: another hidea lilniself aa sly 
As did Actwon or the fearful deer, 

Behind a uHthy 

J. Ih>nnyff (Arbor's I5ng. Gamer, I. 170). 

The WUhy is a rfuMonablo large tree (for some have been 
found ton feet about). Evelyn, Hylva, i. 20. 

2. A withe; a twig; an osier. 

With gronc wythyee y-hounden wonderlye. 

Polittraf Ponne, etc. (ed. KuriilvallX p. 68. 

A kind of oblong vosmcI tnadeof bark, by the simple con- 
trivance of tying up the two ends with a udthy. 

Cook, First Voyage, iii. 8. 

3. A halter made of withes. — 4. In eeram., 
same as twUj^, Il.—Oray withy, the sallow or goat 
willow, Salix eajrrm. -- Hoop Withy. Hame as hoop-wUhe. 
See IHvina. 

Wlthy'^ (with'i or wi'THi), a. [< withe, with*^, + 
-j/l.J Made of withes; like a withe; flexible 
and tough. 

I learnt to fold iny net, . . . 

And yriJlhy labyrinths in straits to set. 

P. Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues, i. 6. 
Thirsil from withy prison, as he uses, 

Lets out his flock. 

/*. Fletcher, Purple Island, 111. 

Withy-pott (witliM-poi), «. A vessel or nest of 
osiers or twigs 

Tliere were toithU’jMtts or nests for the wild fowle to lay 
their eggs In, a Utile above y surface of y<* water. 

Evelyn, Wary, Feb. 9, 1666. 

withy wlndi (with'i-wind), n. 8arao as with- 
wind, Mlmheu. 

Whiter Galet then the white wUhie-winde. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 621. 

witjarf (wit'jiir), n. K wit^ -f «.] The 
head ; the brainpan ; tlie skull. [Old slang.] 

Dr. Halo, who was iny good Astolfo (you read Ariosto, 
JackX snd has brought me back my mV-jar, had much 
ado ... to effect my recovery. 

Bwhanimn, riarissa Harlowe, V. cxxxill. 

witless (wit'lcs), a. [Also formerly or dial. 
weetlcas; < ME. witlrs, < A8. ^witleda (in deriv, 
witledat) (= leel. rillauas), witless; as trifl + 
-UasJ] 1. Destitute of wit or understanding; 
thoughtless ; unreflecting ; stu])id. 

But, man, as thou wittleen were, 
thou Uiklst euerc dounwtu'dc us a beest. 

PdiUical Poenw, etc. (ed. FurnlvallX P* 186. 
Rayinouiide seinede all witleee to deulse, 

All murueled that gun it tuluertlse. 

lUm. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 2846. 

And v'eetleHce wandered 

From shorn to shore einongsi the Lyblck sandes, 

Ere rest he fowiid. Sitemer, F. Q., 111. 9. 41. 

A witty mother 1 "unUeve else her son. 

Shak., T. of the B., if. 1. 266. 

2, Not knowing; unconscious. [Rare.] 

Smiling, all westlece of th'Nfipliftod stroke. 

Hung o'er his harmless head. J. Baillie. 

8, Proceeding from thoughtlessness or folly; 
not under t]ic‘ guidance of judgment; foolish; 
indiscreet; senseless; silly. 

Fond termes, and wiileme words. 

Spemer, Shep. Cal., July. 

Youth, and cost, and wUUm bravery. 

Shok,, M. for M., i. 8. 10. 

Witlessly (wit'les-1i), adr. In a witless man- 
ner; witnont the exercise of judgment ; without 
understanding. Beau, and Ft, 

Witlessness (wit 'les-nes) , w. The state or char- 
acter of being witless; want of judgment, un- 
derstanding, or consideration. 

Wilful wiUeuneu. Sir K. Sandyc, State of Religion. 

witling (wit'ling), n. [< wit^ -f -fiitpi.] A pre- 
tender to wit ; a would-be wit. 


A beau and tettHng perish’d in the ilirofif. 

Pope, B. of the L., v. 50. 

Newspaper wHdingt* OoldmUth, Retaliation, Foitsorlpt. 

The wiUinac of Bath, constantly buiMng about him [Mr. 
Quin I to catch each accent falling from his tongue In order 
to pass it current for their own, were not content with 
robbing him of his wit, but more than once attacked his 
reputation. Life qf Quin (reprint 1887), P« 62. 

Witloof (wit'lof), n, [D., lit. ‘white-leaf.’] A 
variety of chicory with large roots, and forming 
a close head of leaves like that of a Cos lettuce. 
In Brussels these heads are cooked as a dinner-vegetable. 
Witloof Is less bitter than the common chicory, and forms 
an equally good winter salad ; its thick stubby root also is 
as good as the ordinary for mixing with coffee. Also called 
large-rooted Brusaele chicory. 

witmonger (wit'mung^g^r), w. One who deals 
or indutes in wit of a poor or low kind ; a wit- 
ling. Wood, AthensB Ctacon. 

witness (wit'nes), w. [< ME. witneaae, witniaae, 
< A8. wiinea, also ge-witnea (= MD. weteniaae = 
OHG. gewizneaai), testimony, < *witen, orig. pp. 
of witan, know, or rather or witam, see, + -nea, 
E. -neaa : see wit^ and -nesa, Cf . forgiveness for 
^forgivennesa.’] 1, Testimony; attestation of a 
fact or event ; evidence : often with bear: as, to 
hear witness. 

If he aske as for more ufitnem. 

Who sent to hym and how that I hym knewe, 

Telle hym it is his sone Oenerydos. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. 8X 1. 2882. 

If I bear witnen of myself, my ivitrkm Is not true. 

John V. 81. 

Heaven and thy thoughts are witnesa. 

Shak., M. of V., 11. 6. 82. 

The wUneee of the Wapentake Is distinctly against the 
claimant E. A. Freeman, Nonnan (Conquest V. 518. 

2. One who or that which bears testimony or 
furnishes evidence or proof. 

Laban said, This heap Is a tmfrtesK between me and thee 
this day. Gon. xxxl. 48. 

Your mother lives a witneae to that vow. 

Shak., Rich. III., 111. 7. 180. 

These, opening the prisons and dungeons, cal'd out of 
darknesse and bonds tho elect Martyrs and witneaaea of 
their Redeemer. AfUUm, Apology for Smeotymuuus. 

3. One who is personally present and sees some 
act or occurrence, or hears something spoken, 
and can therefore hear witness to it; a specta- 
tor. 

Neither can I rest 
A silent rHtneaa of the headlong rage, 

Or heedless folly, by which thousands die. 

Couper, Task, ill. 2ia 

4f. A sponsor, as at a baptism or christening. 

He was wUneaa for Win here— they will not be called 
godfathers— and named her Wln-the-flght. 

B. ,/oimn, Bartholomew Fair, 1. 1. 

6. In law : (a) One who gives testimony on tho 
trial of a cause ; one who appears before a court, 
judge, or other officer, and is examined under 
oath or affirmation, (h) One whose testimony 
is offered, or desired and expected, (c) One in 
whose presence or under whose observation a 
fact occuiTed. (d) One who upon request by 
or on behalf of a party subscribes his name to 
an instrument to attest the genuineness of its 
execution : more exactly, an attesting witness or 
a subscribing witness. 

He bad hym goo and in no wise to fayle 
To tho Sowdoii, and telle hym the process^ 

And ho wold be on of his cneff wUneaae. 

Generydea (E. £. T. B), 1. 1609. 

Is it not 

A perfect act, and absolute in law, 

Sealed and delivered before witneaaea, 

The day and date emergent? 

B. Jonaon, Staple of News, v. 1. 

0. In bookbinding, an occasional rough edge on 
the leaf of a bound book, which is a testimony 
that the loaves have not been unduly trimmed. 

[Eng.]— Auricula^ ortdiblei Intermediate witness. 
See the adjectives.— Hostile Witness, a witness who man- 
ifests a dlsnosltion to Injure the case of the party by whom 
he is calleu. Tlie party is allowed in such a case to put 
leading and seamilng questions such as he could not 
otherwise put to his own witness, and to contradict his 
testimony more freely.— Beoond-hand Wtoesa Bee aee- 
ond-hanal.—To Impeaoh a Wltnesa See impeach,-^ 
Ultroneous wltneea see uRroneotis.— With a wlt- 
nessl, with great force, so as to leave some mark os a tes- 
timony behind ; to a great degree ; with a vengeance. 

This, I oonfeas, is haste, with a vfitnem. Latimer, 

Here 's packing, with a tvitnua! 

Shak., T. of the B, v. 1. 181. 

witness (wit'nes), r, [< ME. witnessen, witnis- 
sen, tetdnessen ; < witness, u.] L intrana, 1. To 
bear witness or testimony; give evidence; tea- 

And tho storye of Noe wytneacidhe, wflan that the Cul- 
ver broughte the Braunohe of Olyve that betokend Pee 
made betwene God au^Jdaa. MandevUie, Travels, p. 11. 

The men of Belial witneaeed against him, even against 
Nabotli, . . . saying. Naboth did blaspheme Ctod and the 
kliig. l.KL xxl. 18. 


The priionsr brought sevoral penoni of sndit to' 
isftfMif to her reputmon. Addteoih Ts^er, Noy 86 B 

2 t. To take witness or notiee. 

VTitiietfe on him, that any perSt olerkla, 

That in scole la grot alteroaoloan 
In this matere and greet disputisonn. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale^ L 416. 
Witnasslng daUM. Same as fesmtum. 

n. trana, 1. To give testimony to: testify; 
bear witness of, or serve as evidence of ; attest ; 
prove; show. 

We purohace, thurgh oure flateryng, 

Of riche men of gret pouste, 

Lettres to tvUneaae oure bounte. 

Bom. of the Rou, 1. 6668. 
For I witneaae you, and say in thys place 
lliat he was a trew catholike person. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. £. T. B), 1. 1626. 

Behold how many things they wUnaaa against thee. 

Mark xv. 4 . 

Methonght you said 

You saw one here in court could witneae ii. 

Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 200. 

For what they did they had custom for; and could pro- 
duce, if need were, testimony that would witneaa it for 
more than a thousand years. 

Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 
\WUneea in this sense is often used in the sublnnotlve im- 
peratively or optatlvely, in many oases with Inversion. 

Heaven uitneu, 

I have been to you a true and humble wife. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 11. 4. 28. 

Pilgrims should watch, . . . but, for want of doing so, 
ofttimes their rejoicing ends In tears, and their sunshine 
in a cloud ; witneaa the story of Christian at this place. 

Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 11.] 

2. To show by one’s behavior; betray as a 
sentiment. 

Capi. Dekings, an anabaptist and one that had witneaaed 
a great deal of discontent with the present proceedings. 

Pepya, Diary, Apr. 16, 1660. 
TiOng mute he stood, and, leaning on his staff, 

His wonder witneea d with an idiot laugh. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 112. 

3. To see or know by personal presence; be a 
witness of; observe. 

This is but a faint sketch of the incalculable calamities 
and horrors we must expect, should we ever wUneaa the 
triumphs of modem infiaellty. R. Hall. 

What various scenes, and 0 ! what scenes of woe, 

Are witneaaed by that red and Btruggling beam I 

Scott, L. of the L., vl. 1. 

My share of the gayety consisted in uitneaaing the dally 
appareling of Eliza and Oeorglatina, and seeing them de- 
scend to the drawing-room dressed out in thin muslin 
frocks and scarlet sashes, with hair elaborately ringleted. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, Iv 

4. To see the oxeention of and affix one’s name 
to (a contract, will, or other document) for the 
purpose of establishing its identity ; as, to wit- 
ness a bond or a deed. — 5. To foretell; pre- 
sage; foretoken. [Rare.] 

Ah, Richard, . . . 

I see thy glory like a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the hrmament I 
Thy sun sets weeping in tho lowly west, 

Witneaaing storms to come, woe, and unrest. 

Shak., Rich. II., li. 4. 22. 
nByn. 8. Perceive, Obaerve, etc. See ssei. 

witness-box (wit'nes-boks), n. The incloaure 
in which a witness stands while giving evidence 
in a court of law. 

Witnesser (wit'nes-fjr), n. [< witness + -crl.] 
One who gives or bears testimony. 

A constant wUneaaer of the passion of ('hrist. 

T. Martin, Marriage of Frlesta. 

witnessfdllyf (wit'nes-fiil-i), adv. [ME. wyU 
nessefully; < witness + -ful + -ly^,'] By •mt- 
nesses; with proof; manifestly; publicly. 

In this wyse more clerly and more wutneaaqfuUy is the 
office of wise men i-treted. Chaueer, Boethius, Iv. prose 6. 

witness-stand (wit'nes-stand), n. The place 
where a witness, while giving evidence in court, 
is stationed. 

witsafet, V. t. See withsafe. 

wit-snappen (wit'snap^er), n. One who affects 
repartee. 

Goodly Lord, what a wU-anapper are you ! 

5A^.,M.of V.,lii. 6. 56. 

witstandt (wit'stand), t». [< wit^ -h stand, n.] 
The state of being at one’s wits’ end ; hence, a 
standstill. [Rare.] 

They were at a wt'IstofMf, and could reach no farther. 

Bp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, i 188. (Daeiea.) 

wit-starved (wit'starvd), a. Barren of wit; 
destitute of genius. [R^.] {Imp, Diet.) 

Wittal^f, n. An obsolete form of witwaU. 

^ttal^, n. See wittoU. 

wittetj ft* An obsolete spelling of wit'^, 

^ttM (wit'ed), a. [< irifi + -ed®.] Having 
wit or understanding: coxpmonly used in com- 
pounds, as quiok-tpiffed, slow-wifled, etc. 
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am 
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ie be gentte, merry, qalek and fine ndttad, de- 
when need requlreth, able to 


ittnir in qnietneaiL and, 
d aufler much 


er macn noduy labour. 

Sir T. More, utopia (tr. by EobinionX 11. 7. 

Renowned, ivUted Dulclmel, appeare. 

Maraton, The Fawne, v. 

^ttert, a. [ME. witter^ witer^ < Icel. vitr^ know- 
inff, < Vito, Know: see iriii.] Knowing; cer- 
tain; sure. 

Tbo worth the child [Isaac] witur and war 

That thor sal offrende ben don. 

Oeneaie and Exodm (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1808. 

Igitterti V. t [ME. wittereUf witereriy < Icel. 
viim, make wise, make certain, < vitr, knowing: 
see witter,^ To make sure; inform; declare 
(that). 

I witter the the emporour es entirde into Fraunce. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1289. 

Witteringt, n. [ME., verbal n. of wiftor, v.] In- 
formation; knowledge. 

Leue Joseph, who tolde yow this? 

Uow hadde 3 e loUterinff of this dede? 

York Playe, p. 142. 

Witterl^t (wit'6r-li), <wfv. [ME., also witter- 
liche, witerliche, etc. ; < witter + Certain- 

ly; surely; truly. 

I bluBshet horn on. 

I waited horn witteriv, as me wele thoght, 

All fetUTB in fere of the fre ladys. 

Deetruetion of Trmj (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2428. 

Ful acorded was hit toitterly. 

Chaucer, Quod Women, 1. 2606. 

witters, n, pi. See withcra, 

^tticaster (wit'i-kas-tOr), w. [< witty + -e-an- 
ter as in crittcastcr,] An inferior or pretended 
wit. 

The mention of a nobleman seems quite sufficient to 
arouse the spleen of our vnUicaeter. MUton. 

Wittichenite (wit'i-ken-It), n, A sulphid of 
bismuth and copper, related in form and com- 
position to bourn onite. It was first found at 
Wittichen, Baden. 

witticism (wit'i-sizm), n, [< witty 4- -e-ism as 
in Attioism, GaUieisnty etc.] A witty sentence, 
phrase, or remark ; an observation character- 
ized by wit. 

You have quite undone the young King with your WiU 
tieieme, and ruin’d his l*'ortuiieB utterly. 

MUton, Ans. to SalmaBius, iii. 

The witty poets . . . have taken an advantage fro ii the 
doubtful meaning of the word fire to make an infinite num- 
ber of wiUioietne. Addison, Spectator, No. 62. 

Every witticimn is an inexact thought ; what is perfect- 
ly tme is Imperfectly witty. 

Landor, Imag. (‘onv., Diogenes and Plato. 

Wittifiedf (wit/i-fid), a. [< ^wittify (< witty + 
-/y] + Having wit; clever; witty. 

Diverse of these were . , . dispersed to those wittified 
ladies who wore willing to come into the order. 

Jtoffer North, Lord Guilford, 1. f>0. (Daviee.) 

wittily (wit 'i-li), rt dr. [< ME,ivittily; < witty 

+ In a witty manner, (at) Knowingly; in- 

telligently; ingeniously; cunningly; awfully. 

j & custom huue aiithoritie to do, specially in 
language, as (he Poet hathna'ttdn remem bred. 
Puttenfiam, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 104. 

The wittily and strangely cruel Macro 

B. Jomon, Sejanus, v. 10. 
(b) With a witty tiini or phrase, or with an ingenious and 
amusing association of ideas ; clearly ; brilliantly. 

In conversation wUtily pleasant. Sir P. Sidney. 

It would a little cool the preternatural heat of the 
flingbrand fraternity, as one wittily calletli them. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 125. 

Wittiness (wit/i-nes), n, 1. The character of 
beiug witty; the quality of being ingenious or 
clever. 

Wittinesse in devising, . . . pithlnesse In uttering. 

S. K., To G. Harvey (Prefixed to Spenser’s Shep. Cal.X 

Sf, Something that is witty ; an ingenious in- 
vention. 

The third, in the discoloured mantle spangled all over, 
is Euphantaste, a well-conceitcd wittinesse. and employed 
in honouring the court with the riches of her pure inven- 
tion. R. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 

Wittingf (wit'ing), M. [Also wcetiny (and erro- 
neously troffia//) ; < ME. witmge^ wetynge; ver- 
bal n. of wit^, V.] Knowledge; perception. 

That were an abusyoun 

That God sholde han no parfit clere wetynge 

More than we men, that nan douteous wenynge. 

CjMuoer, Troilus^ iv. 991. 

Witti^ly (wit'ing-li), adv, [Formerly also 
weetingly; < ME. witingly, icetynglyy wititmeliche 
(=s MHG. wissentliche *= Icel. viuinliga ) ; < wit- 
ting, ppr. of V., + In a witting man- 

ner; Imowingly; consciously; by design. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 

Sir T. More. 

To which she lor his sake had weetingly uow brought 
jier aelfeL and blam'd l»er noble blood. 

Speneer, F. Q., VL 8. 11. 
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X would not wittingly dishonor my work bv a single 
falsehood, misrepresentation, or prejudice, though it 
should gain our forefathers the wnoU country of New 
England. Irving, Kuickerbooker, p. 201. 

WittolH (wit'ol), M. [Formerly also wittal, wit- 
Utll (also wittold, with excrescent d as in cuck- 
old), orig. witwal, a particular use of witwal, the 
popinjay: gee witwal^. This bird was the sub- 
ject of frequent ribald allusions, similar to the 
allusions to the cuckoo which are prominent in 
the English drama of Shakspere and his con- 
temporaries and which produced the word cuck^ 
old. The addition of the notion of ‘knowing’ 
and submitting may he duo to the popular 
association with wit, which produced the ety- 
mologer < ivifi + fl/f.] A man who knows his 
wife’s infidelity and submits to it; a submis- 
sive cuckold. 

Amaimon sounds well ; Lucifer well ; ... yet they are 
. . . the names of fiends ; but, Cuckold, WiUd, Cuckold ! 
the devil himself hath not such a name ! 

Shak., M. W. of W., il. 2. 313. 
Fond leU-wal. that wouldst load thy witless head 
With timely horns, before thy bridal bed ! 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. vil. 17. 

To see . . . a nittol wink at his wife's honesty, and too 
perspicuous in all other ullairs. 

Burton, Anal, of MoL, p. 44. 
There was no peeping hole to clear 
The ivittal's eye from his incarnate fear. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 5. 

WittoHf (wit'pl), V, t. [Also wittal : < wittol^, w.] 
To make a wittol, or contented cuckold, of. 

He would uritUd me 
With a consent to my own hums. 

Davenport, City Night Cap, 1. 1. 

wittol^ (wit'ol), n, A dialectal reduction of 
whitetail. [Oomwall, Eng.] 

‘Wittollj^, a. [< wittol^ + -^yl.] Like or char- 
acteristic of a wittol, or submissive cuckold. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 283. 

Her husband was hanged for bis wittoldly peimissinn, 
and shoe herselfe drowned. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 293. 

wit-tooth (wit'totli), V. A wisdom-tootli. 

witts (wits), w. pi. 8ame as tin-wits. 

When much pyrites fin tin-boaring rock] is present, it is 
necessary to make a preiiminary concontratlun, and mast 
the enriched product (witts) in a furnace. 

Enwyc. Brit, XVI. 4tW. 

witty (wit'i), a. [< ME. witty, wity, witis, < AS. 
witig, wittig (= OS. witig = OHG, wizzig, MUG. 
wilzec(g), 0. witzig = Icel. vitugr = Sw. ritter = 
Dan. vittig), knowing, wists <1 wit, knowledge, 
wit: see «vH, and ci. witelA,'] It. PoMsessed 
of wisdom or learning; wise; discreet; know- 
ing; artful. 

'J’he uyttiour that eny wight is bote yf he woi'che thor- 
after, 

The bitorour he slial a-bygge boto yf he wol worche. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 219. 


Honeycomb, who was so unmerolfully witty upon the 
women, . . . has given the ladies ample satisfaction by 
marrying a farmer^s daughter. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 680. 

4. Characterized by or pregnant with wit : as, 
a witty remark or repartee. 

Or rhymes or songs he’d mak' himseV, 

Or witty C4itche8. Bums, To J. Lapraik, L 

witwaH (wit ' wdl), w . [Also witwall, and former- 
ly assimilated wittal; also erroneously whit- 
wall; nynv.ot woodwal,woodwale: seewoodwalc, 
andef. wittol^.'] 1 . The popinjay, or green wood- 
pecker, Gecinus viridis. See wovdtvale, and cut 
under popinjay. 

No sound was hoard, excepf, from far away, 

The ringing of the WhUwaWs sluilly laughter, 

Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay. 

That Echo murmur’d after. 

Hood, Haunted House, i. 

2. The greater spotted woodpecker, Picus major. 
See cut under Picus, 
witwaT-^t, See wittoP, 

^twantont (wit'won^ton), w. [< wiP + wan- 
ton,'] One who indulges in idle, foolish, and 
irrevoreni fancies or speculations. Also used 
adjectively. 

All Epicures, Wit-wantons, Atheists. 

Sylvester, Lucrymro Lacrymarum. 

How dangerous it is for mt-uunUm men dance with 
their nice distinctions on such mystical precipices. 

Fuller, ClL Hist, X. Iv. 4. 

witwantonf (wit'won'-'tqny, V. i, f< witwanton, 
w.] ’Po indulge in vain,’si)ortive, or over-subtle 
fancies ; speculate idly or irreverently ; with an 
indefinite if. 

Dangerous It is to witwanton it with the majesty of God. 

Fuller, Holy State. 

Wlt-WOrmt (wit'w(‘rm), w. [< wiP + woitu,] 
One who has developed into a wit. [Bare.] 
Ful. What hast thou done 

With thy poor in noc.cnt self? 

Gal. vVhorefore, sweet madam? 

Ful. Thus to conu' fortli, so suddenly, a m’fworm t 
B. Jonson, UatiUne, 11. 1. 

wive (wiv), V. ; )>ret. and i)p. wived, ppr. wiving. 
[< ME. wivvn, < AB. wijian (=M1). wijvcn = MLG. 
wtvvn), tak(* a wife, < wJf, wife. CL wi/e, v.] I, 
in fra ns. To take a wife ; marry. 

Hanging and wiviiuj goes by destiny. 

Shak., M. of V., Ii. 9. 88. 

A shrewd wife brings thee bate, wiue not and nener 
thriue. Puttenham, Arte of Kng. Poosie, p. 171. 

trans. 1. To match to a wife; provide 
witii a wife. 

Ati I could get me but a wife. . . . I were manned, boitiod, 
and uived. Shak., 2 Hon. IV,, 1. 2. 61. 

Oregtuy VTI. . . . determined. . . that no m’ved priest 
should celebrate or oven assist at the Mass. 

AV/C//C. Brit, V. 298. 

2. To iaki» for a wife; marry. [Bare.] 


A tvitty man taketh proved thinge, and channge 
He moketh, that lando from lande be not to stratigc. 

PaUadius, Uusbondrie (E. E. 8.), p. 64. 
Tamb. Are you the witty King of Persia? 

Myc. Ay, marry am I : have you any suit to me? 

Tamb. I would entreat you speak but three wise words. 

MarUnve, Taniburlaine, 1., ii. 4. 
’I'he deep, revolving, witty Buckingham. 

Shak., Rich. 111., iv. 2. 42. 
Illion each shoulder sits a milk-white dove, 

And at her feet do udtty serpents move. 

B. Jonson, The Barriers. 

2t. Exhibiting intelligence or ingenuity; clov- 
er; skilfully devised. 

Silence in love betrays more wo 
ThaFi wowls, though ne’er so witty; 

A heggur that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity. 

Raleigh, Silent Lover (Ellis’s Kpecitnens, II. 224). 
Iiigintcfnl payer of my industries, 

That with a soft miiitted hypocrisy 
Cozen'st and je^ st mvjMiturbatioTi, 

Expect a wittif and a fell revenge ! 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 1. 
Amongst the elder Christians, some ... in uHtty tor- 
ments excelled the cruelty of many of tiieir persecutors, 
whose rage deteniiincd quickly in death. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X I. 91. 

8. Possessed of wit; smartly or cleverly fa- 
cetious; ready with strikingly novel, clever, 
shrewd, and amusing sayings, or with sha^ 
repartee; brilliant, sparkling, and original in 
expressing amusing notions or ideas ; hence, 
sometimes, sarcastic ; satirical : of persons. 

Who so in eaniest vveenes, he doth, in mine adnisc. 
Shew himself e witless, or more wittie than vvlie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 170. 
Sir Ellis Layton, whom I find a wonderful wiUy, ready 
man for sudden answers and little tales, and sayings very 
extraordinary witty. Pepys, Diary, III. 92. 

In ffentle Verse the Witty told their Flame, 

Ana grac’d their obolceat Song with Emma’s Name. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 


Should I wive uii Empresse, 

And take her dowei lessc, should we love, or hate. 

In that my iFouiity cmialls her estnte. 

Heywoud, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 79). 
1 iiave wived his sister. Seott, 

wivehoodt (wiv' hud), n. Bame as ndfehtuHi, 
Thiit girdle gave the vertue of chast love. 

And wivehood true, to all that did it bcaro. 

Spenser, P. Q., IV. v. 3. 

wiveleSBt (wiv'los), a, 8am(* as wifrless, 

'J'hcy, in their wiveless state, run into open abomlna- 
tioiis. Homilies, xvili. Of Matrimony. 

wlvelyt (wiv'li), a. Baine as wifely, 

Wyuely loue. J. Udall, On 1 Cor. vil. 


wlvert (wi'v(?r), n, [< ME. wivera, wyvere, < 
OF. wivre, givre, a viper, < L. rnwra, a viper: 
HOC viper. Hence irirm/.] 1. A serpent. 


Jalousye, alias! that wikked wyvere, 

Thus causeles is ciupcMi into yow. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 1010. 


2. A wivern. 

Wivern (wi'v^^m), n. rAlsotry- 
vern ; a later form, witli iinorig. 
-n as in bittern, of wiver: see 
wiver,] In her,, a monster whost^ 
fore part, is that of a dragon with 
its fore legs and wings, while the 
hinder part has the form of a 
serpent with a barbed tail. 



Wivern. 


Lakes which, when mom breaks oti their quivering bed, 
Blaze like u wyvern flying round the sun. 

Browning, J-aracelsus. 

wives, n. Plural of wife, 
wizard (wiz'ard). n. and a, [Formerly also icis- 
ard, wissard; < ME. wisard, wysard, wysar; prob. 
an altered form, assimilated initially to the ult. 
related wise, for ^wishard (preserved in the sur- 
names Wishart, IVisheart, Wisset), < OF. *^wis- 
chard, prob. orig. form of OF. gnisdtard, gnis- 
card, guiscart, F. dial. (}^orm.) gmchard, saga- 
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ciouB) prudent, cunning (whence the F, sur- 
name &ui8card)f with suffix -arcL < loel. vizhr^ 
clever, knowing, sagacious, for < vita, 

know: see with Of. witch^, ult. from the same 
root, but having no immediate connection with 
wizard,"] L n. If. A wise man; usage. 

Uee that cannot personate the wise*man well among 
witardM, let him loarne to play the foole well amongst die- 
zartls. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 
See how from far, upon the eastern road, 

I'ho star-led wi»ard$ haste with odours sweet. 

MUUm, Nativity, 1. 23. 

2. A proficient in the occult sciences; an 
adept in the black art ; one supposed to pos- 
sess supernatural powers, generally from hav- 
ing leagued himself with the Evil One ; a sor- 
cerer; an enchanter; a magician; hence, a 
title occasionally applied to, or assumed by, 
modern performers of legerdemain; a con- 
jurer; a juggler. Seewf’fc/t^. 

And the soul that turnoth after such as have familiar 
spirits, and after wizardn, ... 1 will even set my face 
against that soul. Lev. xx. 6. 

If by any Accident they do hear of the Thief, all is 
ascrib'd to the wonderful (Mtiniug of their Wiisard. 

Quoted in Atthtan'* Social idfe in Koign of Queen Anne, 

II. 121. 

No ufizardg now ply their trade of selling favorable 
winds to the Norwegian coasters. 

B. TayUtr, Northern Travel, p. 186. 

II. a. Magic; having magical powers; en- 
chanting: as, a wizard spell. 

Where I)ova spreads her wiaard stream. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 85. 

Wizardly (wir/jlrd-li), adv, [< wizard + -ly^.] 
Keserabling a wizard; characteristic of a wiz- 
ard. [Karo.] 

wizardry (wiz'jlrd-ri),w. [< wizard + -ry,] The 
art or practices of wizards ; sorcery. 

Wizardry and dealing with evil splrtts. 

MUman, Latin Christianity, xl. 9. 

WiZ6t. An old spelling of 

’V^zen^ (wiz'n), rt. [Also weazen, and formerly 
wizzen, winen; < ME. ^wiacn, < AS. ^wisen = Icel. 
mnlnn = Sw. Dan. visson, withered, dried up ; pp. 
of a lost verb, AS. as if ^wutan, dry up. Hence 
toizen^, r.] Hard, dry, and shriveled ; withered. 

A gay little vrizen old man, in appearance, from the East- 
ern oliiiiate's dilapidations upon Ids youth and health. 

Mine. D'Arblay, Diary, Dec., 1791. 

His sluulowy figure and dork wmzen face. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 284. 

I remember the elder Mathews, a ioizen dark man, with 
one high shoulder, a distorted mouth, a lame leg, and an 
irritable manner. 

E. 11. YaUe, Fifty Years of London Life, I. 1. 

Wlzen^ (wiz'ii), V, t. and i. (Also weazen, and 
formerly wizzen, wieen ; < ME. wisenen, < AS, 
wisnian, also forwisnian (= Icel. visna = Sw, 
Vienna = Dan. vime^, become dry, wither, < 
^wiecn, dried up, wizen.] To become dry or 
withered; shrivel; cause to fade; make dry, 
[Scotch.] 

0 ill befti’ y«nir wizzen’d snout 1 

Gight'H Laity ((Child's Bedlads, VIII. 290). 

A shoemaker's lad 
With wizened face in want of soap. 

Browning, Christmas Eve. 

Wizan^ (wiz'n ), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of weoftand. 

wizen-faced (wiz'n-fast), a. Having a thin, 
shriveled face. 

The story is connected with a dingy te£z:ryhfac«d portrait 
ill an oval frame. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 60. 

Tile door . . . was sl<»wly opened, and a little blear- 
eyed, weaxen’fa/eed ancient man onino creeping out. 

DieJeem, Martin (^huudewit, xi. 

Wizler, Same as vizir, 

^ZZent, a, and n. Same as wizen, 

wk. A contraction of week, 

wlappet, r, t, [ME. wlappen, var. of wrappen : 
see wrap and lap*h] To wrap; roll up. 

30 schuleti fyndo a 3 ong child tvlap^ in clothls, and 
put in a oraoche. Wyclif, Luke li. 12. 

Wlatef, r, i, and t, [ME.ir/afoa, < AS. wlwtian, 
loathe.] To feel disgust ; loathe ; abominate. 

Bo the woroher of this worlde wUztez ther-wyth 

That in the poynt of her play he porui^es a mynde 

AllHeratiw Poem* (ed. MorrisX ii. 1501. 

wlatBomef, wlatsomf, a, [< ME. wlatsom, wlat- 
avm, loathsome, abominable, < ^wlate (< AS. 
wlwtte), nausea, disgust, + E. -^ome,] 

Loathsome; detestable; hateful. 

For thou 3 the soule haue thl lijknea 
Man is hut wlaUntm orthe and clay. 

Politioal Poems, etc. (ed. Furiilvall), p. 178. 
Mordre is so idatsom and abhominahle 
To Ood, that Is so Just and resonable, 

That he ne wol nat auffre it heled bo. 

Chauoer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 288. 
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wlonef, wlimkt, «. «id a. [MB., < AS. wkmc, 
wlonk (ss OS. wlme\ proud, splendid.] L a. 
Fine; grand; fair; beautiful. 

Whyle the tolonkat wedes he warp on hym-selnen. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. B.), 1. 8026. 

II. a. A fair woman; a fine lady. 

Thane I went to that v^onke. and wynly hire gratis, 

And cho said, ** Welcome i-wis ! wele arte thow fowndene." 

MotU Arthure (B. £. T. S.^ 1. 8889. 

W. N. W. An abbreviation of wesUnorthwest, 
wo, hiterj, and n. See woe, 
woad (wod), n. [Also dial, wad (and ode) ; < ME. 
wod, wode, woodf wad, < AS. wad, woad = OFries. 
wed = D. weedif weed s MLG. wet, weit, wede 
= OHG. MHG. weit, G. waid, wait r= Sw. vejde 
= Dan. vaid, void s= Goth. *waida (cf. wiz^ 
dila, woad ; ML. guaisdium, > OF. waisde, waide, 
gaide, F. gubde = It. guado, woad), akin to L. 
vitrum, woad: root unknown; no connection 
with weldX, which has a 
var. wjoW.] A cruciferous 
plant, Uatia tinctoria, for- 
merly much cultivated 
in Great Britain on ac- 
count of the blue dye ex- 
tracted from its pulped 
and fermented leaves, it 
is now. however, nearly super- 
seded by indigo, which gives a 
stronger and finer blue. It is 
still cultivated in some parts 
of Europe, and the dye which 
it furnlsnes Is said to Improve 
the quality and color of indigo 
when mlxM with it in a certain 
proportion. The ancient Brit- 
ons are said to have stained 
their bodies with the dye pro- 
cured from the woad-plant. 

No mader, weldo, orirood Ivor. 

wod] no llteatere 
Ne knew. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 17. 

But now our sollo either will 
not or . . . may iM»t beare 
either wad or madder. 

Harrison, Desorip. of Britain, WoaU (tsatts timtorta). 
(xviii. 

Admit no difference between oade and frankincense. 

B, Jonson, Poetaster, U. 1. 

Wild woad. Same os wddi, 

WOaded (wo'ded), a, [< woad 4- 1, 

Dyed or colored blue with woad. 

Then the monster, then the man ; 

Tattoo’d or wooded, winter-clad in skins. 

Tennyson, Princess, li. 

2. Produced by meaus of woad, or by a mix- 
ture of woad with other dyes. 

Thus I have heard our tperchants complain that the 
set up blues have made strangers loathe the rich wooded 
blues. S. Ward, Bennons, p. 77. 

WOad-XOill (wod'mil), n, A mill for bruising 
and preparing woad. 

woadwaxen (wod' wak^sn), n. The dyers^ green- 
weed, Genieta tinctoria. See Genista (with cut). 

Y cart y-Iade w* wodewexen to sale. 

English OUds (E. £. T. S.), p. 858. 

wobble, V, and n. See wabble^, 
wobbler, n. Bee wabbler, 
wobbly, a. See wabbly, 

WObegone, O. See woebegone, 

WOCH, a, A Middle English form of weak. 
WOC^t. V. An old spelling of woke, preterit of 
wake^, 

wod, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of woad. 
WOde^t, 9). A Middle English form of wood^, 
WOde'^^t, An obsolete spelling of woad. 
Prompt, Parv. 

WOdegeldt, n. [ME., < wode, wood, -I* geld, pay- 
ment : see wooa^ and geld^, n.] A payment for 
wood. 

wodelyt. A variant of woodly, 

Woden (wo'den), n, [ME. Woden, < AS. Woden 
= OHG. Wodan, Wuotan =r loel, Othinn, a Teut. 
deity, lit. the ‘furious^* the ‘mighty warrior^; 
from a root appearing in AS. wda, mad, furious 
(see wood^). The AS. Woden, which would peg. 
^ve a mod. E. * Wooden, is present in Wednes- 
day, and in many compound local names, such 
as Woodnesborough, Wedneshough, Wedneshury, 
Winshorough, Wisborow, Wedncsfleld, Wanrfora, 
Wansiead, Wansley, etc.] The Anglo-^xon 
form of the name of the deity called by the 
Norse Odin. 

Wodenism (wd'den-izm), n. [< Woden + -ism.] 
The worship of Woden. 

Wodanisffi was so completely vanquished that even the 
coming of the Da n eea f ai l e d to revive it. 

J. K. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 9. 

WOdewalet, n, A Middle English form of wood- 
wale. 


\' 

An oboolete f om of waadmm* 
woe (w6), ’iateff. [Also wa; Bo* woe; < MB* mop 
woo, wa, we, waei, wei, wa4, wm, < AS. wd^ 
inter j., sometimos used with dat. ease, also in 
combination wd Id, wd Id wd, also wdld wd, alas! 
lit. woe! lo! woe! {>Tdt.E,weUawayfWeUadat/) 
= D. wee ss LG. wee =b G. weA ss loel. vei ss Sw. 
ve =s Dan. vee s= Goth, wai, interj., woe! (cf. OF. 
ouais s= It. Sp. guai, woe ! < Teut. 1 rs L. vss, woe ! 
(vw vietis, woe to the vanquished !) ss Gr. o2 ! avail 
woe! ah! oh! an exclamation of^ain, etc., out 
of which the other uses grew. Hence ult. woe, 
n.f waiP-, and wellaway, welladay; cf. also wai- 
ment.] Alas! an exclamation of pain or grief. 
See woe, n, 

Alas and woel Shah,, A. and G., Iv. 14. 107. 

woe (w5), n. and a. [Also wo; Sc. woe; < ME. 
wo, woo, wa, also wee, the last from AS. wed, pi. 
wedn, a form not immediately derivable from 
the interj. wd, but standing for ^wsewA ss 
OS. we {wew-)j= D. wee ss LG. wee ss OHG. MHG. 
we {wew-), OhG. also wewo, m.. wewa, f., G. wehe 
ss Dan. vee, woe, ss Goth, ^wai (> It. guajo, pain) ; 
prob. from the interj, : see woe, interj,] I, 

1 . Grief; sorrow; misery; heavy calamity. 

They, outcast from God, are here condemn’d 
To waste etoinal days in woe and pain. 

MUton, P. L., ii. 605. 

2. A heavy calamity; an affliction. 


One tooe is past ; 
hereafter. 


and, behold, there come two woee more 
Bev. lx. 12. 


Woe is frequently used in denunciations, either with the 
optative mood of the verb or alone, and thus in an inter- 
Jectioiial manner (see woe, inter;.). 

Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the 
sheep! Jer. xxiii. 1. 

Woe to the vanquished, woe! 

Dryden, Albion and Albanius, i. 1. 
Woe to the dupe, and ti>oe to the deceiver 1 
IToe to the oppressed, and woe to the oppressor ( 

Shelley, Hellaa 

It is also used in exclamations of sorrow, in such cases 
the noun or pronoun following being really in the dative. 

Woe is me t for I am undone. Isa. vi. 5. 

Woe was the knight at this severe command. 

U^den, Wife of Bath, 1. 108. 
An’ aye the o’ercome o' his sang 
Was ** Was ’s me for Prince Charlie I ” 

IT. Glen, A Wee Bird cam’ to our Ha’ Boor, 
in weal and woe, in prosperity and adversity. Shdk., 
Venus and Adonis, 1. 987.— Woe worth the day. Bee 
wmihX, 8. ssSSTlL Distress, tribulation, affliction, bitter- 
ness, unhappiness, wretched ness. Woe is an intense unhap- 
piness ; the word is strong and elevated, almost poeticu. 

II .t a. Sad; sorrowful; miserable; woeful; 
wretched. 

Ofte hadde Horn heo wo 
Ac neure wurs than him was tho. 

Kir^ Horn (E. E. T. 8.^ p. A 
In this debat I was so wo. 

Me thoghte myn herte braste atweyn. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1192. 

He was full too, and gan his former griefe renew. 

Spermr, F. Q., IV. 1. 88. 

Ghilde Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 

To see faire Ellen swimme ! 

Child Waters (Child's Ballads, III. 208). 

woebegone, WObegone (wo'be-gfin^), a. [Early 
mod, E, woe*hegon; < ME. wo-hegon, wo-bygon; 
< woe, wo, n.y woo, sorrow, + begone^,] Over- 
whelmed with woe ; immersed in j^ef or sor- 
row; also, sorrowful: rueful; iumoating woe 
or distress: as, a woebegone look. 

Thow forest ek by me, thow Pandoras ! 

As he that, whan a wight is woAiygon, 

He oometh to him apaa^ and seith right thus : 

**Thynke nat on smerte and thow shalt fele none ! ” 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 464. 
Coumfort hem that careful been, 

And helpe hem that ben woo bigoon. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.X p. 16. 
Even sneh a man, so faint, so spliitlesB, 

So dull so dead in look, so woe begone. 

Drew Priam’s curtain lii the dead of night 

Shak., 2 Hen. 1 v., i. 1. 71. 

Each map looked ruefully in his neighbor’s face in 
search of encounmement but only found in its tvoe-begone 
lineaments a oonnrmatioii of his own dismay. 

Irving, Kniokerbooker, p. 438. 
In early use the two words are sometimes separated. 

Wo was this wrecohed woman tho bigoon. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale^ L 880i 

WOefbl, WOfbl (wo'ffil), a. [Sc. woeful; < ME. 
woful, wofull; < woe + -ful,] 1, Full of woe; 
distressed with grief or calamity ; afflicted ; sor- 
rowful. 

0 verrey goost, Hiat errest to and frrt 1 
Whi niltow flen out of the wqfuUeete 
Body that evere mygbt on grounde go? 

Chaueer, Trofla% iv. 806. 
What now wlllt thou don, wqful Eglentlne? 

To gret benynesse off-fors moste thou indliie. 

Bom. <g Partanag (BL B. T. a.X h 
Weep no mor^ wqful ihmherda. 

MWoit X^uidMbl. 166. 
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troallBl 

2« Relating or ^rtaining to woe; exjiressiiig 
woe; characterized by sorrow or woe; deplor- 
able. 

She . . . sings extemporaUy a wo^fid ditty. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 886. 

A Trumpet shall sound from Heaven in wjifvi and ter- 
rible Manner. HovfeU, Letters, iv. 48. 

He [Lord Banelagh] died hard, as their term of art is 
here» to express the mful state of men who discover no 
religion at their> death. Swift. 

0, vmfvi day ! 0, day of woe to me ! 

A. PhilipBt Pastorals, iv. 

3. Wretched; paltry; mean; pitiful. 

What w^fvl stuff this madrigal would be ! 

/*ope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 418. 
»8yn. 2. Mournful, calamitous, disastrous, afliiotive, mis- 
erable, grievoua Bee vm. 

woeftlliy, wofolly (wo'fOl-i), adv. In a woeful 
manner. 

Which now among you, who lament so wqfvUy, . . . 
has suffered as he suffered ? V. Knox, Works, VI. , serm. v. 

It is a fact of which many seem wqfuUy ignorant. 

U. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 484. 

woefalness, wofolness (wo'ful-nes). n. [< 
ME. wofuhwsse; < woeful + •ness.'] The state 
or quality of being woeful ; misery ; calamity. 
Thys day can noght be saad the heuinesse mad, 
ISoght halfe the wtjfvlneMe the cite hauing. 

Horn, Partenay (E. B. T. S.X 1. 648. 

The lamenting Klegiack . . . surely is to be praysed, 
either for compassionate accompanying lust causes of 
lamentation, or for rightly paynting out how weake bo the 
passions of wofulneme. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, p. 44. 

WOBBOme (wo'sum), a. waasome; < woe + 
-some.] Woeful; sad; mournful. 

woe-wearied (wo'wer^id), a. Wearied out with 
woe or grief. [Rare.] 

My woe-wearied tongue is mute and dumb. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 18. 

woe-wearyf, a. [ME. wo~werie; < woe + weary.] 
Sad at heart. 

Wo-toerie and wetschod wente ich forth after. 

As a recheles renke that reccheth nat of sorwe. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 1. 

woe-worn (wo'wdrn), a. Worn or marked by 
woe or grief. 

In lively mood ho spoke, to wile 
J/Tom Wilfrid’s woe-worn cheek a smile. 

SooU, Kokeb^, v. 14. 

wofol, wofolly, etc. See woeful^ etc. 
woiwode, wojwoda (woi'wod, woi-w6'd|l), n. 
Same as voivode. 

WOke^t, n. A Middle English form of week^. 

WOke*-^ (wok), l^reterit and past participle of 
wnke^. 

WOkenf, V. A Middle English form of weaken. 

WOkus (wo'kus), n. [N, Amor. Ind.] A coarse 
meal made by tlio Indians of the northwest from 
the seeds of Nmaohma {Nuphar) polysepaliim, 
the yellow pond-lily of that region. See pond- 
lUy. 1. 

Old Chaloqiiiii carried his l)ag of wokus for food. This 
Is the roasted and ground seeds of the yellow water-lily, 
and looks something like cracked wheat. 

Amer. Nat., Nov., 1889, p. 971. 

WOl^, V. An obsolete or dialectal form of 

wol^, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form of welV^. 

WOld^ (wold), n. [Formerly also would; also 
dial, old; < ME. ivold, waldy wseld, < AS. weald ^ 
waldj a wood, forest, = OS. OFries. tcald = D. 
woud = OHG. waldy MHG. waltj G. wald, a wood, 
forest (> OF. gant^ brushwood ?), = Icel. riillr 
(gen. vallar for ^valdar), a field, plain; perhaps 
orig. a hunting-ground, considered as * a posses- 
sion,^ and so connected with AS. goweala (= G. 
gewalt Icel. raid), power, dominion, < wealdan, 
etc., rule, possess : see wield. Of. Gr. aAaog (for 
*FaATFo^ f), a grove. Cf. weald.] An open tract 
of country ; a down. The wolds of Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire are high, rolling districts bare of woods, and ex- 
actly similar, both topographically and geologically, to the 
downs of the more southern parte of England. Tiie Cots- 
wold Hills, in Gloucestershire, closely resemble the downs 
of Kent and Sussex and the wolds of Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire in every respect except the geological age of the 
formations by which they are underlain, which, in the case 
of the Cotswolds, is a calcareous rock of Jurassic, and not of 
Cretaceous age, as is the case with the other-mentioned 
wolds and downs. 

Who sees not a great difference betwixt . . . the ITofcIs in 
Lincolnshire and the Fens ? Burton, Anat. of Mel. , p. 269. 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold. 

Byron, Childe Harold, it 88. 

The notes of the robin and bluebird 

Sounded sweet upon ufoid and in wood. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, iL 4. 

The wddM [of Yorkshire] constitute properly but one 
region, sloping from a curved summit, whose extremities 
touch the sea at Flamborotigh Head, and the Humber at 
Ferriby ; but this orescent of hills is cut through by one 
continuous hollow,— the great Wold Valley from Settring- 
ton to l^ldlington. Phttlipo, Yoriuhire, pb 4L 


WOld^, See weldh 

wold^y woldet. Obsolete forms of would. See 
wim. 

WOldestowt. A Middle English form of would- 
eat thou. 

wolf (wfilf ), n. ; pi. wolves (wfilvz). [< ME. wolf) 
wulf, wlfy wife (pi. wolves, wtdves, wolwes, wulfes)^ 

< AS. wulf (pi. wulfas) = OS. wulf=: OFries. wolf 

D. wolf^ MI A h(3t.wulf=: OHG. MHG. G. 
wolf =r Icel. ulfr (for ^vuJf 'r) = Sw. ulf s= Dan. 
ulv = Goth, wulfs =s OBulg. vl&ku = Hubs, volk^ 
= Lith. wilkas = L. lupus (> It. lupo = Sp. Pg. 
lobo = F. loup) =Gr. 'M>koc = Skt. vrika, a wolf ; 
orig. type prob. ^walkoy *^warkay altered various- 
ly into *wlaka (Gr. XvKoi), ^wlapa (L. lupus), 
^walpa (AS. wulf etc.), orig. ‘fearer, render.^ 

< V warky Skt. vra^eh, tear, Gr. pull. 

L. vulpeSy fox, is prob. not connected. Wolf, as 
a complimentary term for a warrior, is a con- 
stituent of many E. and Q. names, as in Adolph, 
‘noble-wolf,^ Kudolph, ‘glory-wolf,’ etc. Cf. 
werwolf, lujnne^, lycanthropy,e\e.] 1. A iligiti- 
grade carnivorous canine quadruped, Catiis lu- 
pus, of the lupine or thofiid series of Vanidse ; 
hence, some similar animal. The common wolf of 
Europe, etc., is yellowish or fulvouo-gray, with harsh 
strong hair, erect pointed ears, and the tail straight or 
nearly so. The height at the slioiilder Is from 27 to 20 
inches. Wolves are swift of foot, crafty, ami rapacious, 
and destructive enemies to the sheep-cote and farm yard ; 
they associate in packs to hunt the larger (uiadriipeds, as 
the deer, the elk, etc. When hard pressed with hunger 
these packs not infrequently attack isolated travelers, 
and have been known even to enter villages and carry otf 
children. In general, however, wolves are cowardly and 
stealthy, approaching sheepfolds and farm-buildings only 
at dead of night, making a rapid retreat if in the least dis- 
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tlirbed by a dog or a man, and exhibiting great cunning in 
the avoidance of traps. Wolves are still numerous in some 
parts of Europe, as France, Hungary, Bpain, Tnikiy, and 
Russia ; they probably ceased to exist in fhigland about the 
end of the flfteentli century, and in Scotland in the first 
part of the eightt'.oiith century ; the latter date probably 
marks also the disappearance of wolves in Ireland. The 
Wiilves of North America are of two very distinct species. 
One of these is scarcely different from the European, hut 
Is generally regarded us a variety, under the name of 
C. 1. occidentalis The usual color is a grizzled gray, hut 
It sports In many colors, as reddish and blackish. Most 
strains of the American wolf are larger and stouter than 
those of Europe. The gray wolf is also called the buffalo- 
wtAf, from its former abundance in the buffalo-range, and 
Hiidter-wolf, as distinguished from the prairie-wolf or 
coyote, Canie latrans, a much smaller anti veiy different 
animal, which lives chiefly In open country, in burrows in 
the ground, and in some respects resemhles the jackal. 
(Bee coyote, with cut.) Yet otner wolves, of rather numer- 
ous species, inhabit most parts of the world ; some grade 
Into jackals (see Thmts),ot\\en toward foxes (Beofox-wttlfy, 
and most of them interbreed easily with some varieties 
of the dog of the countries they respectively inhabit, the 
dog itself being a composite of a mixed wolf ancestry (sec 
wolf-dog, 2). 

2. A person noted for ravenousness, cruelty, 
cunning, or the like; used in opprobrium. 

Rescued is Orleans from the English wi4ven. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI. (ed. Knight), i. 6. 2. 

3. In eutom.: (a) A small naked caterpillar, the 
larva of 7)uea grartella,tbe wolf-moth, whicli 
infests granaries, (ft) The larva of a bot-fly; 
a warble. — 4. A tuberculous excrescence which 
rapidly eats away the flesh. Bee lupus^, '.i. 

A tree that cureth the wol/e with the shauings of the 
wood groweth in these parts. HaHuyVn Voyayes, I. 864. 

If God should send a cancer upon thy face, or a wolf 
into thy side, If he should spread a crust of leprosy upon 
thy akin, what wouldat thou give to he but as now thou 
art? Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 6. 

5. In music: (a) The harsh discord heard in 
certain chords of keyboard-instruments, espe- 
cially the organ, when tuned on some system 
of unequal temperament. In the mean-tone system, 
as usually applied, five intervals in each octave were dis- 
cordant — namely, Qf-Eh, B-Eh, F2-Bh, CJ-F, and Qjl-C. 
Under the modem system of equal temperament, the wolf 
is evenly distributed, and so practically unnoticed. ( ft) 
A chord or interval in which such a discord 
appears, (c) In instruments of the viol class, 
a discordant or false vibration in a string when 
stopped at a certain point, usually due to a 
defect in the structure or adjustment of the 
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instrument. Sometiisea called wolf-note,--^ 6, 
A wooden fence placed across a ditch in the 
comer of a field, to prevent eattle from stray- 
ing into another field by meana of the diten. 
Ualliwell. [Local, Eng.] — 7. Same as willow^. 
£, H. Knigh t — Harirtfw wolf, the coyote or prairie- 
wolf of North America, Canis latrans. See cut under 
coyote.-— Black wolf, a melauistic variety of the oonuBlou 
wolf, found in southerly parts of the united States.— 
Dark as a wolfs mouth or throat, pitch-dark. Seoit. 
—Golden wolf, the Tibetan wolf, vanis laniger. Also 
called oAanco.— Gray wolf. Bee def, i.~ Indian woll a 
certain Asiatic wulf, Canis paliipes, somewhat like a jaclc- 
al.— Karine wolf, in Aer. Bee tnorinc.— Pled wolf. See 
pssd.— Red wolf, a reddish or eiythritic variety of the 
common wolf, found in the United Btates.— Strand Wdlf. 
See strand-wolf.- - Tasmanian wolf, a marsupial of Tas- 
mania, the thylacine daayure, Thylaeinus eynoeeiduUuB : 
same as tebra-toolf. Bee cut under thylacine. — To Ciy 
wolf, to raise a fuse alarm: in allusion to the shepheid 
boy In a well-known fable.- To have a wolf by the ears, 
to have a difficult task. 

Ho found himself so intrigued that it was like a wolf by 
the ears; he could neither hold it nor let It go ; and, for 
certain, it bit him at last. 

Boger North, Ix)rd Guilford, II. 2. (Davies.) 
To have a wolf In the stomach, to eat ravonously. 
HaUiwett.—To keep the wolf Drom the door, to keep 
out hunger or want.— To see a WOlf, to lose one's voice ; 
in allusion to the belief of the ancients (see Virgil, Eel. lx.) 
that if a man saw a wolf before the wolf saw him he lost 
his voice, at least for a time. 

“What ! are you mute?" I said — a waggish guest. 
Perhaps she ‘a seen a wolf" rejoin’d in jest. 

Fawkes, tr. of idyll iums of Theocritus, xlv. 

“Our young companion has seen a wolf," said Lady 
Hameliiie, alluding to an ancient superstition, “and has 
lost his tongue in consequence.” 

Scott, Quentin Durword, xvlll. 
White wolf, a whitish variety of the common wolf of 
North America.— Zebra WOlf. Bee xebra-wolf, (Bee also 
prairie-wolf, timber-wolf.) 

wolf (wulf), I’. [< wolf, n.] L intrans. To hunt 
for wolves. 

The stock in trade of a party engaged in wolfing con- 
sists in flour, bacon, and strychnine, the first two articles 
named for their own consumption, the last for the wolves. 

Sjwrtsman's OazeUeer, p. 18. 

II. trans. To devour ravonously; as, to tool/' 
down food. [Slang.] 

wolfberry (wfilf'ber^'i), n, ; pi. wolfberries (-iz)* 
A shrub, Symphorienrpos oeeidctitalis, of north- 
ern North America, in the United States rang- 
ing from Michigan and Illinois to the Rocky 
Mountains, it is sometimes cultivated for ornament, 
mainly on account of its white berries, which aruhomein 
axillaiy and terminal spikes. 

wolf-dog (wi'ilf'dog), n. 1. A large stout dog 
of no ]>articular variety, kept to guard sheep, 
cattle, etc., and destroy wolves. — 2. Adogbred, 
or supposed to be bred, between a dog and a 
wolf. Much hybrids are of constant occurrence among 
the dogs kept by North American Indians; and instances 
of the reversion of the dog to the feral state in western 
North America are recorded. 

wolf-eel (wulf'el), w. The wolf-fish. 
Wolfenbttttel fragments. Sc^o frogmen t. 

wolfer (wnUfftr), n. [< wolf + -frU] One who 
hunts wolves; a profi'ssiomil wolf-killer. 

The wild throng of buffalo-hunters, wolfers. teamsters, 

. . . filled the streets. The Century, XXXV. 416. 

Wolfe’s operation for ectropium. See opera- 
tion. 

Wolilla (wolf 'i-|l), »t. [NL. (Horkel, 1839), named 
after N. M. von* (1724-84), a German phy- 
sician.] A genus of monocotyledonous plants, 
of the order Lemnaesm, distinguished from Lem- 
na, the otlier genus, by one-colled anthers and 
by the absence of roots. The 12 species are chiefly 
tropical, occurring in Europe, India, Africa, and America, 
anu extending north into the United Btates ; they are com- 
monly globose, sometimes conical or flattish, with a pro- 
liferous base, and produce minute flowers from chinks In 
the surfaco, each flower consisting of a single stamen or 
ovary without any spathc «*r other envelop. They are 
known, like Lemna, as duckmeat, and are remarkable for 
their almost microscopic size, being esteemed the smallest 
of flowering plants. 

Wolffian^ (wtiUfi-iiii), a. Same as Wollian^, 

Wolfian'^ (wul'fi-an), a. (< K. F. H^olff (nee 
dcf.) -I- -ian.] Of or pertaining to K. F, Wolif 
(1733-94), a Germtin anatomist and physiolo- 
gist; in anat., physiol., ami xrod/., noting certain 
structuroH of vertebrated animals.— Wolffian 
hodlea.tho primordial kidneys or renal organs in all ver- 
tebrates, excepting probably the lancelets ; the so-called 
false kidneys, in all tlie higher vertebrates (3/ammaim 
and Sauropsula) preceding and performing the functions 
of true kidneys until replaced by the latter, but among 
Ichthynpsida, as fishes, persisting and constituting tho 
permanent renal organs.— Wolffian dUCtB. See ductus 
nMi, under ductus. 

WOll-flsh (wOlf'fish), n. A teleostean aean- 
thopterygious fish, Anarrkichas lujms: so called 
from its ferocious aspect and habits, it is found 
around the coasts of Great Britain, where it attains a 
length of 6 or 7 feet, hut in southern seas It is said to 
reach a much greater size. The mouth Is armed with 
strong sharp teeth, the inner series forming blunt grind- 
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en adapted for omthing the molluiki and ometaoeane 
on which it feeds. The ventnU fliiB are absent ; the color 
is browiiish'gray, sotted and striped with brown over 
the up^r parts, while the belly is white. The flesh is 
palatable, and is laigely eaten in Iceland, while the skin 
is durable, and is manufactured into a kind of shagreen. 
When taken in a net it attacks its captors ferociously, and 
unless stunned by a blow on the head is capable of doing 
great damage with its powerful teeth. Also called wa-eaU 
catjiith, wolf-eel, and eea-woJ^. Bee cut under Anarrhichm. 

Wolflanl (w^l'fi-an), a. [< C. Wolff (see def.) 
+ ] Pertai nine to the philoso^y of ChriH- 

tian Wolff (1679-1754), which is Leibnitzianisni 
diluted with corainon sense and dressed as a 
modified scholasticism, more systematic and 
more Euclidean than that of the middle ages. 
Though not profound, Wolff’s philosophy met the wants 
of Germany, which It dominated for about fifty years, bo- 
ginning with 1724. Also H’o^an. 

WOlflan^ ( wurfl-an), a. [< F. A. }roI/(HPe def.) 
+ -m«.] Pertaining to or promulgated by F. 
A. Wolf, a (Jerman philologist (1759-1824). — 
WolflaH theoxy, a theory put forward by Wolf in his 
‘‘Prolegomena” in 1705, to the effect that the Iliad and 
Odyssey cannot he the works of one man, Homer, because 
writing was unknown at the time that these poems are 
said to have been composed. Jlo supposes, therefore, 
that the Iliad and Odyssey consist of bfllluds or episodes, 
the work of different men, collected and nrranged in a 
more or less consistent and hoiuogoneous whole in the 
sixth century ii. c. The balhids could have been pre- 
served by the recitation of strolling minstrels. 

Wolflanism (wfil'fi-and/.m), [< Wolfian^ + 
The systom oi Wolfian philosophy. See 
Wol&H^. 

WOlnng (wurfing), v. [Verbal n. of W’o//, v.] 
The occupation or industry of taking wolves for 
their pelts. Wolfing Is extensively practised in winter 
in some parts of the United Btates, as Montana and the 
Dakotas. The wolves are destroyed chiefly by poisoning 
with strychnine. 

wolfish (wuPfish), a, [Formerly also wolvish; 
(.wolf + -isAl.] 1. Like a wolf; having the 
qualities or trait s of a wolf : savage ; ravening : 
as, a wolfish visage ; tcoijish designs. 

Thy desires 

Are wolvieh, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 188. 

Bane to thy wolfish nature ! B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 

Gftnd master, let it warn you ; though we have hitiierto 
pass'd by these inan-Tygers, these wolvish Outlaws safely, 
early and late, as not worth their malice. 

Brome, Queen's Exchange, 11. 

2. Hungry as a wolf is supposed to be ; raven- 
ous. [Colloo.] 

WOlfishly (wfu'fish-li), adv. In a wolfish manner. 

WOlfkin (wtilf'kin), n, [< wolf + A 

young or small wolf, 

“Was this your Instructions, wo\fkin?" (for she called 
me lambkin). Biehanismi, Pamela, I. 144. 

Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolfikin. 

Tennyson, Bokdioeo. 

WOlfiing (vvillf'ling), n, [< wolf + -Wwf/l,] A 
young wolf; a wolf kin. 

Young children were thrown in, their mothers vainly 
pleading : “ Wvlfiiiyfs,'' answered the Company of Mara^ 
*' who would grow to he wolves.” 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. v. 8. 

wolf-moth (wfilf'mftth), w. A cosmopolitan 
grain-pest, Thipo ifranvIlayW small creamy-white 
inoth with brown spots on the wings, whose 
small white hirvie i n fest stored grain. 8oo wolfy 
M., 3 (a), and cut under vortMuoth, 

wolf-net (wfilf'not), 71. A kind of net used iu 
fishlug, by means of wlii(*h great numbers of 
fish are taken. 

wolf-note (wfilf'not), n. Same as wolf, ^ (<^)- 

wolfram (willf'ram), 7i. [G. wolfram, given as 

< “wxd/, wolf,+ mtw, rahm, froth, cream, soot.”] 

1. A native tungstate of iron and manganese. 

Its color Is generally a l>rownlsh or grayisli black, and it 
has a reddish- lirowii streak. The spcuiflc gravity (7.2 to 
7.5) Is nearly e<inal to that of metallic iron. It ducurs crys- 
tallized, also massive with lamellar strnoturo : it is the ore 
from which the metal tungsten is usually obtained, and is 
often found associated with tinstone. Also called wolf- 
ramite. •* 

2. The metal tungsten or wolframium: an 

improper and now uncommon use WolDram- 

OOnsr. Same as tunyiSite. 

wolframate (wfilf'ru-mat), n. Same as tung- 
state. 

WOlftamic (wfdf-ram'ik), «. Of or i>ortaining 
to tungsten. 

wolframium (wiilf-ra'mi-um), n. Same as tung- 
sten, the chemical symbol of which is W, from 
this word. 

WOlf^obe (wfilf'rob), n. The skin or pelt of a 
wolf made into a robe for use in carriages, etc. 

WOlf's-bane (wfilfs'ban), 71. [< wolffs, poss. of 
xrolf, + hane^.'] A plant of the ^einis Aeonitum ; 
aconite or monkWiood ; specifically, A. lycoc^ 
tonum, the yellow or yellow-flowered wolffs- 
bane, also called badger^s-, lmr*s-, or hartfa- 
hane. it is found widely in Europe, especially in moun- 
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tains. Its greentsh-yelloir flowers have the hood developed 
like an extinguisher ; its poison if less virulent than that 
of other spedes. Kountoln WOlfa-baUA. Bee Banun- 

c\dus. 

wolfsbergite (wtdfs'b^rg-it), n. [Named from 
Wolfsherq, in the Harz.] Same as chaleosUbite. 
wolf-scalp ( wtdf 'skalp), w. The skin of a wolfs 
head, or a piece of it sufficient for identification, 
exhibited to claim the bounty paid for the killing 
of a wolf in some parts of the United States, 
wolf B-claws(wfilf8'kl&z),n. The common club- 
moss, Lycopodium clavatum : so called from the 
claw-like ends of the prostrate branches. 
WOlfs-fist (wiilfs'fist), n, [< ME. wulves fist, < 
AS. wulfesfist, a puffball: wulfes, gen. of wulf, 
wolf; fist, ME. fyst, a breaking of wind: see 
wolf and fist^. CL Lyeoperdon.'] A puffball. 
See Lyeoperdon, Gerard, Also woolfiM. 
wolf 8-foot (whlfs'ftit), n. The club-moss. Ly- 
copodium : so named by translation of the ge- 
neric name. 

wolf 8-bead (wtilfs'hed), n, [< ME.wolvesheed ; 

< wolf's, poss. of xeolf, H- head,'] 1. The head 
of a wolf,— 2t. An outlaw. 

Tho were his bondemen soiy and nothing glad. 

When Qainelyn her lord wolves-keed was ciyed and maad. 

Taie of Qamelyn, 1. 700. 

wolfskin (wfilf'skin), n, [< ME. wolveskynne ; 

< wolfs, poss. of xeolf, + skin,] The skin or pelt 
of a wolf ; also, a rug or other article made of 
thiyjelt; a wolfrobe. 

WOlfs-milk (wulfs'milk), 7*. A plant of the ge- 
nus Euphorbia, particularly E, iJclioscopia, the 
sun-spurge. The name is supposed to refer to 
the acrid milky juice of these plants, 
wolf-spider (wtilf'8pi''M0r), n. Any spider of 
the family Lycosidm, the species of which do 



not lie in wait, but prowl about after their prey 
and spring njion it; a tarantula. See Ly cosi- 
due, and cuts under tarantula, 1, 
wolf S-thistlet (wdlfs'this^l), n. See thistle. 
wolf-tooth (wulf'toth), 71.; pi. xvolf-teeth (-teth). 
A small supernumerary premolar of the horse, 
situated in advance of the grinders. There 
are sometimes four of these teeth, one on each 
aide of each jaw. 

Many readers may not be aware that blind horses, even 
in one eye only, will nut get a proper summer coat ; and 
ttie connexion between and shying is another of 

many interesting f<icts. Athetueuvn, No. 8800, p. 120. 

wolf-trap (wulf' trap), n. In her., a bearing 
representing a curved bar having a ring fixed 
to tho center of it. Jierry. 

WOll. 0. An obsolete or dialectal form of will^. 
Wollaston doublet. See doublet, 2 {b), 
wollastonite (wol'as-tpn-it), n, [Named after 
W. H. Wollaston (1'?(56-1828), an English scien- 
tist, the discoverer of the method of working 
native platinum.] A mineral occurring in tab- 
ular crystals (hence called tabular spar), also 
massive, cleavable, with fibrous structure, it 
has a white to yellow or gray color, and a vitreous to pearly 
cleavage. It la a silicate of calcium (CaBlOy), and be- 
longs to the pyroxene group. 

Wollaston prism. The four-sided glass prism 
of the camera lucida devised by Wollaston in 
1894. See figure under camera lucida. 

WOlle^, tf. See fH//l. 

WoUe^t, wollent. Obsolete foi*nuK)f wool, woolen, 
WOllon^XUdte (wol'on-gong-it), n, A kind of 
kerosene-shale, veijy riQh in oil, found near Wol- 
longong in New South Wales : it was originally 
described as a kind of hydrocarbon, 
wolloper, n. See waUoper^, 


woltowf . A Middle English f onn of mU (fioUi) 
thou. 

wolveboon (wfilv'bfin), n. See Toxicodendron, 
wolverene, wolverine (wtil-v^-rfin'), n, [For- 
merly also wolveren, wolverenne, wolverin, woU 
vering; appar. a French-Oanadian name based 
on E. wolf,] The American glutton, or carcajou, 
Gulo (specifically identical with the glut- 
ton of the Old World), a subplantigrade carniv- 
orous mammal of the family Mustelidss, inhab- 
iting British America and northerly or moun- 
tainous regions of the United States, it is 2 or 
8 feet long, of thick-set form, with short, stout leg^ low 
ears, subplantigrade feet, bushy tail and shaggy pmage of 



Wolverctte or Carcajou (Otilo luscus). 


blackish color, with a lighter band of color on each side 
meeting its fellow upon the rump. The animal is noted 
for its voracity, ferocity, and sagacity. In the fur coun- 
tries, where the wolverene is numerous, it is one of the 
most serious obstacles with which the trapper has to con- 
tend. as it soon learns to spring the traps set for ermine 
and sable, and devour the bait without getting caught, be- 
ing itself too wary to be trapped without great difficulty. 
In these regions, also, caches of provisions must be con- 
structed with special precautions against their discovery 
and spoliation by wolverenes. The pelt is valuable, ana 
is much used for rubes and mats, in which the whitish or 
light-brown areas of the fur present a sot of oval or borse- 
shoe-ahaped figures when several skins are sewed toge- 
ther. From its comparatively large and very stout form, 
together with its special coloration, the wolverene is some- 
times called tkank-hear.— The Wolverene State, Michi- 
gan. 

WO.lves, 7?. Plural of 

wolves'-tbistlet (wfilvz'this^l), n. See thistle, 
WOl^sbt (wfil'vish), a. An obsolete form of 
wolfish, 

wolwardt, adv. See woolward, 
woman (wtirn'en), n. ; pi. women- (wim'en), [< 
ME. woman, wuman, womman, wumman, wum- 
mon, altered (with the eommon change of wi- to 
tvu-, often spelled xvo-) from wimman, wimmon, 
which stand (with assimilation of fm to mm) 
for tho earlier wifman, wifmon, wyfman (pi. 
women, ^wmnen, wommen, wummen, w’mmen, ear- 
lier wifmen, wyfmen),( AS. wifman, wifmon, later 
wimman (pi. wifmen, later wimmen), a woman, 
lit. ‘wife-man,’ i. e. female person, < wif, a 
woman, female, + man, man, person (maso., 
but used, like L. homo and Or. hvOpuirog, in 
the general sense ‘person, human being’). 
The compound wifman is peculiar to AS., but 
a similar formation appears in the G. weibs- 
person. It is notable that it was thought ne- 
cessary to join wif, a neuter noun, representing 
a female person, to man, a masc. noun repre- 
senting either a male or female person, to form 
a word denoting a female person exclusively. 
The assimilation oi fm to mm occurs likewise 
in leman, formerly and more prop, spelled lem- 
man, and in Lammas, The change of initial wi- 
to wu- occurs also in AS. widu > wudu >E. woodi, 
and the spelling of wu- as wo- or woo- to avoid 
the cumulation of ti’s or v'h (wu-, nun-, vw-) 
occurs in wood^, wool, etc. The difference of 
prommeiation between the singular woman 
and the plural women, though it lias come to 
distinguish the singular from the plural, is 
entirely accidental ; formerly both pronuncia- 
tions of the first syllable were in use in both 
numbers. The proper modern spelling of the 
plural, as now pronounced, would be wimmen; 
the spelling women is due to irreg. conformity to 
the sin^ulai^ unman, which is properly so spelled 
according to the analogy of wolf, though *woo- 
man, like *woolf, would be better, as being then 
in keeping with wool, wood^,] 1, An adult fe- 
male of the human race ; figuratively, tho fe- 
male sex; human females collectively. See 
lady, 5. 

Leode [men] nero thar none, 
no waproen ne wifmen, 
bute westise [wastej paedes. 

Layamon, 1. 1110. 

That is the Lond of Femynye, where that no man Is, but 
only alle Wommen. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 148. 

Whan the queene vndirstode the a-vow that Gawein 
hadde made, she was the gladdest teonson in the worlde. 

MeHin (£. £. T. S.X iU. 488. 

And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made be a woman. Gen, it 28. 

See the hell of having a falae woman f 

Shak,, M. W. of W., tt. 2. SOIk 
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Pnqr. Mr. ir«r«roiit, hold jFour tongue for onoe, tl It be 
poiAtnle: one would think you were a woman in inan*e 
doathe, by your prating. Polite Conversation, iii. 

Woman seems to differ from man in mental disposition, 
ohiefly in her greater tenderness and less selfishness ; and 
this holds good even with savagea 

Darmn, Descent of Man, II. Sll. 

2. The qualities which characterize woman- 
hood; tenderness; gentleness; also, when used 
of a man, eiffeminacy ; weakness. 

But that my eyes 

Have more of woman in ’em than my heart, 

I would not weep. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv. 4. 
8. A female attendant on a person of rank (used 
in such a connection as to show the special 
sense Intended). 

Take it to oon of youre moste secrete woman, and bid 
hir deliuer it to the ftrde man that she fyndetb at the 
issue of the halle. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 00. 

Sir Thomas Bullen’s daughter— 

The Viscount Bochfurd— one of her highness’ women. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 4. 93. 
Ohurching of women. See church, v . — Lawful woman. 
See Married Woman’s Act, the name under 

which are known a number of statutes, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States (dating about 1850 and 
thereafter), by which the common-law disablUties of mar- 
ried women as to contracts, property, and riglits of action 
have by successive steps been nearly all removed.— Old 
woman’s tooth. Same as router ‘]^am (which see, un- 
der router ). — Old-WOman’S tree. See Q uiina.’^ Single 
woman. Bee The scarlet woman, ^^ee8carlet. 

— To he tied to a woman’s apron-strings. Bee apron- 
Ktring. — To make an honest woman of. Bee honett. — 
To play the woman, to give way to tenderness or pity ; 
weep.— Wise woman. See wtssi.— Woman of the 
town, a prostitute. - Woman of the world, (ai) A mar- 
ried woman. Bee to go to the world, under world, (b) A 
woman experienced in the ways of the world ; a woman 
engrossed In society or fashionable life. 

WOmanf (wimi'an), v. t. [< woman, w.] 1. To 

act the part of a woman: with an indefinite tt. 

This day I should 

Haue seene my daughter Biluia how she would 

Haue womand it. JJamel, Hymen’s Triumph, iii. 2. 

2. To cause to act like a woman; subdue to 
weakness like a woman. 

I have felt so many quirks of Joy and grief 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 

Gan woman mo unto ’t. Shak., All's Well, ill. 2. b?.. 

8. To unite to, or accompany by, a woman. 

I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my wish, 

To have him see me woman'd. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 4. 19.0. 

4. To call (a person) “woman” in an abusive 
way. 

She called her another time fat-face, and womaned her 
most violently. Jiichardeon, Pamela, II. 208. (^Davies.) 

woman-body (wum'an-bod'®'i), n. A woman: 
used disparagingly or in sclf-dopreciation. 
[Scotch.] 

It was an awkward thing for a woman-body Uj be stand- 
ing among bundles o' barkened Icatlior her lane. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, x. 

woman-born (wum'an-bfim), a. Born of wo- 
man. Vowper, Charity. 1. J81. 

WOman-built(wilm'an-Dilt),tf. Built by women. 

A new-world Babel, woman-built. 

Temiymn, Princess, iv. 

WOmanfnlly (wUra'an-fCil-i), adv. [< woman + 
‘ful + Like a woman : a word humor- 

ously employed to correspond with manfully. 

For near fourscore years she fought her fight woman 
fully. Thackeray, Newcomes, ll. 

Anne alone . . . stood up by her father womanfully, 
and put her arm through his. 

Mre. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xlvi. 

woman-grown (wura'an-^on), a. Grown to 
womanhood. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

woman-guard (wfim'au-gard), n. A guard of 
women. 

The Princess with her monstrous womanguard.. 

Tennyeon, l*rincess, iv. 

woman-hater (wfim'an-ha^t^ir), n. One who 
has an aversion to women in general; a mi- 
sogynist. 

This Coarseness [toward women] does not alwaies come 
from Clowns and Women-hatere, but from Persons of Fig- 
ure neither singular nor ill Bred. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (ed. 1898), p. 171. 

WOmanheadt (wum'an-hed), n. [< ME. worn- 
manhede; < woman +"-/wa</.l The state or con- 
dition of a woman ; womanhood. 

The quene anon, for verray womrmnhede, 

Oan for to wejie. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 890. 

I shall as now do more for you 
Than longeth to Womanhede. 

The Nut-Brown Maid. 

womanhood (whm'an-hfid), n. [< ME. 
manhod; < woman -hood, Cf. womanhead.'] 
1. Womanly state, character, or qualities; the 
state of being a woman. 
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Setting thy womanhood aside. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iU. 8. 189. 

* Her womanhood 

In its meridian. Byron, Don Juan, iz. 71. 

2. Women collectively ; womankind. 

WOma^sh (wfun'an-isn), a, [< woman + 
Pertaining to, characteristic of, or suitable for 
women; feminine; effeminate: often used in a 
disparaging or reproachful sense when said of 
men: as. womanish ways; a womanish voice; 
womanish fears. 

Tho wordes and tho wotnmnnnieke thynges, 

She herde hem right as though she thennes. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iv. 694. 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanieh anti fearful mankind live ! 

Wtbeter, Duchess of Malfi, v. 5. 

He conceals, under a rough air and distant behaviour, 
a bleeding compassion and womanish tenderness. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 846. 
^Bsm. Female, Effeminate, etc. Hee feminine. 

womanishly (wiim 'an-ish-li), adv. In a woman- 
ish manner ; effeminately. 

The people weare long baire, in combing whereof they 
are womanishly curious, these hoping by their lockes to 
be carried into liettuen. Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 445. 

womanishness (wum'an-ish-ues), n. Tlie state 
or character of being womanish. 

Effominucy and womanishness of heart. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 667. 

womanizet (wum'an-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
womanized, ppr. womanizing. [< woman + -^6.] 
To make effeminate ; make womanish ; soften. 
[Karo.] 

This effeminate love of a woniuu doth so wmnanize a 
man. Sir P. Sidney, Art;a<iiu, i. 

womankind (wum'an-kiiur), n. [Also womvn- 
Jetnd ; < woman + -Jcind; contrasted witli man- 
kind.'] 1. Women in general; the female sox; 
the females collectively of the human kind. 

O despiteful love ! unconstant womarikind ! 

Shak., T. of the B., iv. 2. 14. 
Teach Woman-kind Inconstancy and Pride. 

Cowley, The Mistress, l*rophet. 

'^Bair druukit was she, piiir thing, sac 1 c’on put a glass 
o’ sherry In her water-gruel.” ” Bight, Grizel, right— let 
womankind alone for cuddling each other.” 

Scott, Antiquary, lx. 

2. A body of women, especially in a household ; 
the female members of a family. [Humorous.] 

At last the S<]alrc ^cefully allowed the departure of 
his tvomenkind, who floated away like a Hock of released 
birds. Mrs. Craik, Agatha’s Husband, xv. 

WomanlesB (wfim'an-les), a, [< woman + -less.] 
Destitute of women. 

womanlike (wfim'an-Hk), a. Like a woman ; 
womanly. 

Womardike, taking revenge too detjp for a transient 
wrong. Tennyson, Maud, ill. 

womanliness (wum'nn-li-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being womanly. 

There Is iiothyiig wherein theyr womardynesse Is more 
bonestely garnyshed than with sylenco. 

J. ITdttll, On 1 Tim. il. 

womanly (wum'nn-li), a. [< ME. wommanUeh , 
wwmmonlivh; (.woman + -/t/^.] Characteristic 
of, like, or befitting a woman ; suiting a wo- 
man; feminine; not masculine; not girlish: 
ns, womanly behavior. 

Thus muehe as now, O womanliche wyf, 

I may out hriiigc. Chaucer, Trollus, Hi. 106. 

Boo where she comes, and brings your froward wives 

As prisoners to her womanly persuasion. 

Shak., T. of the H., v. 2. 120. 

Bo that, loathed by their husbands and burning with a 
womanly spleen, in one night they [tlie women] tnassucied 
them all, together with their coiicublnes. 

Sandy s, Travail es, f) 19. 
A blushing womanly dlscovedng grace. 

Donne, Elegy on his Mistress. 

Will she grow gentler, sweeter, more womanly f 

W. Black. 

■= Syn. Womanish, Ladylike, etc. See feminine. 

womanly (wum'an-li), [( womanly, a.] In 
the manner of a woman . 

Lullaby can T sing too, 

As womardy as can the best. 

Gascoifjm, Lullabie of a Xiover. 

woman-postf (wum'an-post), w. A female post 
or messenger. [Rare.] 

But who comes In such baste in riding-robes? 

What umnan-post is this? Shak., K. John, L 1. 218. 

woman-qneller (wum'an-kwePfer), ? 1 . One who 
kills women. Bee mahqueller. 

Thou art a honey-seed, a man-queller, and a woman- 
queller. Shak., 2 £^n. IV., ii. 1. 58. 

woman-sn&age (wfini'an-suf^raj), n. The ex- 
ercise of the electoral franchise by women. 
[Colloq ] 

WOman-SHifiragist (whm'an-suf^rMist)^ n. An 
advocate of woman-suffrage. [CbUoq.J 


womb-pipe 

woman-tiredt (wtim'an-tlrd), a. K woman 4* 
tired, pp. of fire®.] Henpecked. fBare.] 

Dotard ! thou art woman-tire^ unroosted 

By thy dome Partlet here. Shak,, W. T., ii. 8. 74. 

woman-vested (wfim'an-ves^ted), a. Clothed 
like a woman; wearing women’s apparel. 
[Rare.] 

WovMm-wsted as I was. Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

womb (wfim), w. [E, dial, and Sc. wame; < ME. 
wambe, wombv, < AS. wamb, womb, the belly, = 
OS. wamba = OFries. wamme = l3. warn, belly 
of a fish, = OHG. wamba, wampa {womba, 
wumha), MHG. wambe, wampc, later wamme, G. 
wamme, wampe, belly, lap, s= Icel. vfhnb, belly, 
esp. of a beast, =: Sw. vdm =z Dan. rom == Goth. 
wamba, belly.] If. The belly ; the stomach. 
Mete nnto teomhe and wombe eek unto mete, 

Shal God destroyen bothe, as Panins soith. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 60. 

’*Man, loue thi wondw,” quod Gloteny. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 64. 

An I had but a belly of any Indiffcrency, T wore simply 
the roost active fellow in Europe. My womt), my wotnb, 
my womb undoes me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 25. 

"Why, Andrew, you know all tho secrets of tho family.” 
"If I ken them, I can keep them,” said Andrew: "they 
winna work in my wame like barm in a barrel, I se war- 
rant yo.” Scott, Bob Boy, vL 

2. The uterus; the hollow dilated musculo- 
membranous part of tho female passages, be- 
tween the vagina and tho P’allopian tubes, in 
which the ovum is received, detained, and nour- 
ished during gestation, or tho period intervening 
between fecundation and parturition : applied 
chietly to this organ of the human female and 
some of the higher or better-known mammalian 
quadrupeds, the corresponding part of the pas- 
sages of other animals being commonly called 
by the technical name uterus. See uterus (with 
cut), and cut under peritoneum. 

That was Soin Johan, in his muder wombe. 

Ancren JHuie, 1. 78. 

'J’winn’d brothers of one womb. Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 8. 
Ere the sad fruit of thy unhappy womb 
Had caus’d such sorrows past, and woes to come. 

Pope, Iliad, xviii. 118. 

Hence — 3. The place where anything is pro- 
duced. 

That did rny ripe thoughts In my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they mrew. 

Shak,, Bonnets, IxxxvL 
'i'he wimib of earth tho goniiil seed receives. 

Dry den, (Jeorgics, li. 439. 

4. Any largo or deep cavity that receives or 
contains anything. 

The fatal cannon’s womb. Shak., B. and J., v. 1, 66, 
As, when black tempests mix the seas and skiee^ 

'i’he roaring ileeps in wat’vy mountains rise, 

Above the sides of some full sliin ascend, 

Its umnb they deluge, and its rios they rend. 

/•oji#', Iliad, XV. 448. 
Body of the womb. Bame as corpus uteri (which see, 
under corpus). - Falling Of the WOmb. Hanie as prdlajm 
of the uterus (which see, under uterus) -- FundUS Of the 
womb, the upper part of the uterus.— Male WOmb. Bame 
as prostatic veMele (which see, under prostatioX—Meoki Of 
tbe womb. Bame as cereix uteri (which see, under eer- 
vix).— Prolapse of the womb. Same as prolapse (f the 
uterus (which see, under uterus). 

wombt (wfim), V. t. [< womb, n.] To inclose; 
contain ; breed in secret. 

Not . . . for all the sun sees nr 

The close earth wombs or the profomu! seas hide 

In unknown fathoms, will I break niy oath. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. BOl, 

wombat (worn 'bat), n. [A coiruption of the 
native Australian name womhaek or wombach.] 
An Australian mar8uj)ial mammal of the genus 
Fhaseolomys, as 1*. womba i ov V. ursiuus. See 
cut under Phoseolomyn. 

WOmb-brotbert (worn' bniTH ), n . A brother 
uterine. [Rare.] 

Edmund of IladduTn . . . was son to Queen Katherine 
by Owen Theodor, her second husband, Womb-brother to 
King Henry the Bixth, and Kathur to King Henry the Bev- 
enth. Fuller, Worthies. (Davies.) 

WOmbed (wbmd), a. [< womb + -ed^.] Having 
a womb, in any hcukc. 

I’ll muster forces, an mivanqiiish’d power ; 
f’omets of horse shall press th' ungrateful earth ; 

This lioHow womhed mass shall inly groan, 

And murmur to sustain the weight of ai-ms, 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., iii. 1. 

womb-grain (wfim'gran), n. Ergot, or spun'cd 
rye (tecbiiically called secah cornutum): so 
calltHi from the effect of the drug upon the 
uterus. 

womb-passage (wfira'paH^'aj), n. The vagina. 
See cut under peritoneum. 

womb-pipet, n. Same as womb-passage. Cot- 
grave. 



womlhiide 

wambHiidet (wl^m'sld}, n, [ME. womh^e; < 
womb + 8ide^ .] The iront or protuberant Bide, 
as of the astrolabe. 

Ai wel on the bak as on the wombe-ride, 

Chaucer^ Astrolabe, L 1 0 . 

womb-stone (wdm'ston), n. 1. A concretion 
formed within the uterine cavity. — 2. A calci- 
fied fibroid tumor of the uterus. 

WOmbyt (wd'mi), «. [<«?ow6 +-yi.] Hollow; 
capacious. [Rare.] 

Caves and womJby vaultages of France. 

Shak., Hen. V., li. 4. 124. 

women, n. Plural of woman. 

women Vtree (wim'enz-trej, n. See Sophora. 

Wommant, n. An old spelling of woman. 

won^f, wonef (won), v. i. [< loJ. wonen^ wonien-f 
wunierii < AS. wuniauy dwell, remain, yewimian, 
dwell, be accustomed, = OB. wunm, wonfm = 
MD. wootten, D. womn = OHG. woncm, MHG. 
wonen^ G. wohneUf dwell, = loel. www, dwell, also 
enjoy, find pleasure in; from the root of AS. 
winnan, etc., strive after; see wtn^. Cf. icowl, 
n.fWont^J] 1. To dwell; abide. 

To gete her love no iier nan ho 

That waned at home than he in Inde : 

The fornieat was alway bohyndo. 

Cfumcer^ Death of Blanche, 1. 880. 
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Love wol love ; lor no wight wol it wmd$. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 1187. 

Bes now of sorowe, sobur tbi ehere, 

Wond of thi weping, whipe vp tbi teds ; 

Heno the to myrthe, & moumyng for-sake. 

Deetruetion of Troy <E. E. T. aX 1. 8880. 

wonder (wun'd6r), n. f< ME. wonder^ wondir^ 
woutider, wunder^ wundwr, < AS. wundor s= 08, 
wundar = D. wonder s= MLG. wunder == OHG. 
wuntar^ MHG. G. wunder zs loel. undr (for 
*^vundr) = Sw. Dan. under ^ wonder; perhaps 
akin to Gr. oBpeiv (Va^peivf), gaze at.J 1. A 
strange thing j a cause of surprise, astonish- 
ment, or admiration; in a restricted sense, a 
miracle; a marvel, prodigy, or portent. 

Whi thow wratthest the now wonder me thynketh. 

Pien Plowman (BX iii. 182. 

The prophetis selden with mylde steuene 

** A song of wondrie now synge we.'* 

Hymns to Viryint etc. (£. R T. S.X p. 82. 

The love of boys nnto their lords is strange ; 

1 have read wonders of it. 

Beau, and FI., Fhilaster, ii. 1. 

It is no wonder i)\9X art gets not the victory over nature. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, iv., Expl. 

Bless me ! Charles, you consume more tea than all my 
family, though we are seven in the parlour, and as much 
sugar and butter — weljL it 'a no wmCder you are bilious I 
Ttiockeray, Level the Widower, It 
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beniB^ Iwmder is often eqttivalent to sbould 

like to kaow.* 

A boy or a chfid, Iwmdesrf Mak., W. T.. iU. 8. 71. 

To be to be wonderedt, to be a mm for astonlah- 

ment 

It is not to be wondered if Ben Jonson haa meiiy aaeb 
lines as these. JP rydmL 

It is not to be wondered that we are shocked. Defoe. 
11. trans. 1. To be curious about; wish to 
know; speculate in regard to: as, I wonder 
where John has gone. 

Like old acquaintance in a tranceu 
Met far from home, wondering each other s chance. 

Shak., Luorece, 1. 1696. 

I have wondred these thirty yeares what Kings alle. 

F. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 60. 
Wondering why that grief and rage and sin 
Was ever wrought. 

WBliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 294. 
2. To surprise; amaze. [Rare.] 

She has a sedateness that wonders me still more. 

Mrne. D'ArUay, Diary, Oct. 25, 17S8. 

wondert (wun'dOr), a. [ME., an elliptical use 
of wondeTf n., as iu comp. ; cf. wonders.2 Won- 
derful. 

Then sayde the pope, ^‘Alas! Alas! 

Modur, this ys to me a toondur case.’* 

PfMtical Poems, etc. (ed. Fiirnivall), p. 86 . 


Dero modir, wonne with vs ; ther shal iio-thyng you greve. 

Vork Plays, p. 48. 

Thenne womdv mi hennlte fasto bl-syde. 

.Joseph of A rimathie (E, E. T. 8 .), p. 21. 

He wonneth in the land of Fayoree. 

Spenser, F. Q., 111. ill. 26. 

The wild beast, where he worn 
In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den. 

MUton, 1*. L., vll. 467. 

2. To be accustomed. Sec wont^. 

Tlio olarisae com in to the tar 
Tile amiral askede blancheflur, 

(V; askede whi heo ne come, 

Also heo was waned to done 

Ki^ig Horn (E. E. T. B.), p. 111. 
A yearly solemn feast she woid to make. Spenser. 
Her well’plighted frock, which she did won 
To tucke about her short when she did ryde, 

Bhee low let fall. Spenser, ¥. Q., 111. ix. 21. 

They leave their crystal springs, where they wont frame 
Sweet bowers of myrtle twigs and laurel fair. 

L. Bryskett (Arbor's Eng. earner, 1. 270). 

WOnH, WOnet (wun), n. [ME., also wonne^ 
wooHf < AS. (jewnna = OS. (jiwono = MLG. 
wonc = OHG. (fowona = Icol. vanij custom, 
usage: see icowl, wone, v.J 1. A dwelling; 
habitation. 

Tho gan I up the hllle to goon, 

And fond upon tho coppo a iooon. 

Chauror, House of Fame, 1. 1106. 


l 4 itc my lady here 
With all her light lomys, 
Wightely go wondo till her wow. 


Yitrk Plays, p. 278. 
Haf 30 no wowz in caste! walle, 

Ee manor ther 30 may mete won? 

AUUcratioe Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 916. 
There the wise Merlin whyloine wont (they say) 

To make his untnyte, low underneath the ground, 

In a doepe delve, farro from the vew of day. 

.S>f/Mer, F. Q., III. III. 7. 

2. A place of resort. 

He BO long tiad riden and goon 
That he fond In a prive wtHtn 
The contrue of falrye. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 90. 

8. Custom; habit. 

Er it wore day, as was hir wow to do, 

She was arisen, and al redy dlght. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 182. 
His wonne was to wirke niokil) woo, 

And moke many maystriea emello vs. 

York Plays, p, 264. 

4. Manner; way. 

And when he sey ther was non other ivow 
He gan hire limmcs dresso. 

C/SUuoer, Troilus, Iv. 1181. 
No fayre wurdes brake iieuer bone, 

No Iieuer schall In no wone. 

Books of Precedence (B. E. T. 8 ., extra ser.X !• 46. 
Here come noman in there wanes, 

And that eucre witnesse will we^ 

Suuu an Auiigell like a day anes. 

With bodily fuode hlr fedde has he. 

York Plays, ix 106. 

won® (wun). Preterit and past participle of 
win^ . 

WOn®t, o. An old spelling of 
WOndf* All obsolete preterit of wind^. 

WOndet, r. i. [ME. wonden, wanden, AS. trait- 
dian, fear, reverence, neglect, < windan^ wind, 
turn: see wind^j and cf. To refrain; 

desist. 

1 wille iioghte wonde for no worre, to wende whare ma 
likes. Marti Arthure (£. £. T. S.X 1. 8496. 


2. That emotion which is excited by novelty, 
or the presentation to the sight or mind of 
something new, unusual, strange, great, extra- 
ordinary, not well understood, or that arrests 
the attention by its novelty, grandeur, or inex- 
p1 icableness. Wonder expresses less than astonishrwnt, 
and much less than amazement. It differs from admira^ 
tion in not being necessarily accompanied with love, es- 
teem, or approbation. But wonder sometimes is nearly 
allied to astonishment, and the exact extent of the mean* 
ing of such words can hardly bo graduated. 

They wore fllled with wonder and amazement. 

Acts ill. 10. 

(). how her eyes dart wonder on my heart 1 

Mount bloode, smile to my lips, taste Hebe’s cup ; 

Stande flrme on deoke, when beauties close-tight 's up. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., 1 . 1. 

Wonder is the effect of novelty upon ignorance. 

Johnson. 

The faculty of wonder is not defunct, but is only getting 
more and more emancipated from the unnatural service 
of terror, and restored to its proper function as a minister 
of delight. Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 140. 

3, A cruller. [New Eng.] 

A plate of crullers or umiders, as a sort of sweet fried 
coke was commonly called. 

//. B. Stowe, The Minister’s Wooing, iv. 

Bird of wonder, the phenix.~Klne days' wonder, a 
subject of astonishmeiit and gossip for a snort time, gen- 
erally a petty scandal. 

Fur when men ban wel cryed, than wol they roune, 

Ek toander last but niw nyght{v«c. days) nevere lu toune. 

Chaucer, Ti-ollus, iv. 688. 
Bo ran tho tale like fire about the court, 

Fire in dry stubble a nine days' wonder flared. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Seven wonders of the world, the seven most remarka- 
ble structures of ancient times. These were the Egyptian 
pyramids, the mausoleum erected Artemisia at Halicar- 
nassus, the temple of Artemis at Ephesas, the walls and 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the colossus at Rhodes, the 
statue of Zeus by riiidlas in the great temple at Olympia, 
and the Pharos or lighthouse at Alexandria.— Wondor- 
making Parliament Same as Merciless Parliament 
(which see, under parliament), ss^yn, 1. Sign, marvel, 
phenomenon, spectacle, rarity.— 2. Surprise, bewilder- 
ment See del. 2. 

wonder (wim'd^r), v. [< ME. wondreuy won- 
drum. wundren, < AS. wundrian = D. wonderen 
= MLG. wunderen = OHG. wuntarOny MHG. G. 
wundern = Icel. Sw. undra = Dan. undre, won- 
der; from the noun.] I. intrans. 1. To be af- 
fected with wonder or surprise; marvel; be 
amazed : formerly with a reflexive dative. 

Ac me wondreth In my wItt whi that thel ne preche 

As Paul tho apostel prochede to the people ufte. 

Skiers Plowman (C), xvi. 74. 

I wofider to see the contrarieties among the Papists. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 41. 

Who can but wonder at the fautors of these wonders? 

Sandys, l^valles, p. 100. 

Here more then two hundred of those grim Courtiers 
stood wondering at him, as he had beene a monster ; till 
Powhatan and his trayne had put themselues in their 
greatest braveries. 

Quoted in C<ip(. John Smith's Works, 1. 162. 

We cease to wonder at what we understand. Johnson. 
2. To look with or feel admiration. 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white. 

^ Shal^ Sonnet^, xevlii. 

8. To entomin some doubt or curiosity in ref- 
erence to some matter: speculate expectantly: 
be in a state of exp^auon mingled with dount 
and slight anxiety or wistfulness : as, I wonder 
whether we shall reach the place in time: 


Allas 1 what is this wonder malady e? 

For hete of cold, for cold of hete, 1 dye. 

Chauerr, Trollu^ i 419. 

wondert (wun'd6r), adv. [ME., < wonder, a.] 
Wonderfully; exceedingly; very. 

Ye knowe eke that in form of speche is chaunge 
Withinne a thousand yere, and wordes tho 
That hodden prys, now wonder nyce and straunge 
Us thynketh hem. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 24. 

Wonder pale he waxe, wanting his colour, 

For ende hade he none of this grett duloure. 

Bom. of Parteymy (E. R T. B.X 1. 2870. 

wonderedt (wun'd^rd), a. [< wonder + -ed®.] 
Having performed wonders; able to produce 
wonders ; wonderworking. [Rare.] 

Let me live here ever ; 

So rare a wander'd father, and a wife, 

Makes this place Paradise. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 128. 

wonderer (wun'd6r-6r), w. [< wonder + -eri.] 
One who wonders. 

wonderful (wun'd6r-ffil), a. [< ME. wonderful, 
wonderfol, wundervol (= G. wundervoV); < wonder 
+ -/«/.] Of a nature or kind to excite wonder 
or admiration; strange; astonishing; surpris- 
ing; marvelous. 

Who is ho that hldeth counsel without knowledge? 
therefore have I uttered that I understood not ; things 
too wonderful tor me, which I knew not Job xlii. 8. 

Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good student 
from his Imok, and it is wonderful. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Hi. 1. 89. 

They also shewed him some of the engines with which 
some of his servants had done wonderful things 

Bunyan, lllgrlm’s Progress, i. 

Wonderful Parliament. Same as Merciless Parliament 
(which see, under poWiawent). « Bvn. Wonderful, Strange, 
Surprising. Curious, Unique, oxvaordlnary, marvelous, 
amazing, startling, wondrous (poetic). Wonderjul gener- 
ally refers to something above the common, and so mar- 
velous^ perhaps almost incredible. Sfranpe refers rather to 
something beside the common— that is, simply very un- 
usual or odd, and so exciting surprise or wonder. Any- 
thing that excites awe or high admiration, or strikes one 
as sublime, is umnderftd; an unpleasant object maybe 
strange, but would not be called wonderful. That which is 
unexpected is sut^sitig, but it is not necessarily strange: 
as, a surprising fact ; a surprising discovery in science. 
Curious is wonderful on a smaH scale ; by Its derivation 
it often refers to an object extremely nice and intricate or 
elaborate in its details, but also it often conveys the notion 
of pleasing strangeness and even of rarity: as, a curious 
bit of mosaic ; a curious piece of mechanism ; a eurioudly 
colored stone. Unique expresses that which is sole of ito 
kind or quality : as, a unique book ; a unique sort of per- 
son. See eeeentrie and surprise. 

wonderful (wuu'd^r-ffil), adv. [< ME. wonder- 
full; < wonderful, o.] Wonderfully; exceed- 
ingly ; very.f [Obsolete or vulgar.] 

Alas ! she comyth wonderfuJl lyghtly ; 

Man seith not the hour ne hou he shall dy. 

Rom. of Partenay (R £. T. S.), 1. 6169. 

Chymlstry, I know by a little Experience, is wonderful 
pleasing. Howdl, Letters, I. vl. 41. 

wonderfully (wun' der-f fil-i ), adv. [< ME. won- 
dirfuUy; < wonderful + -^ 2 .] 1. In a won- 
derful manner; in a manner to excite wonder 
or surprise; surprisingly; strangely; remark- 
ably: in colloquial language often nearly or 
quite equivalent to *very^: as, wonderfully lit- 
tle difference. 

36 sohal se him rise vp and speke, and wondirfiMy be 
oomfortid and strenkthid therby. 

Book of Quinte Meeenee (ed. Fumtvall), p. 16. 

1 will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wmdsrfuUy 
made. Pi. exxxik. 14. 
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9. Wt& wonder or admimtion. 

Ther dld6 Oftwein ■ooho marroilM ta lurmat that iwm- 
MffuUy WM ho bo-h^den of horn of logre% for he tmoto 
down men and hone. Merlin (S. £. T. &X U. 200. 

WOmtorAllnegB (wunM^r-ffQ-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being wonderful. 

wondering (wun'd6r>ing), n. [< ME. toondring^ 
wundrunge^ < AS. wwidrungy verbal, n. of wun- 
drianf wonder: eee wonder, v,] Expressing ad- 
miration or amazement ; marveling. 

Swioh vwndring was ther on this hors of bns 
Thatk sin the grete sege of Troye was, 

Ther as men wondreden on an hors also, 

Ne was ther swlch a wondring as was tho. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 297. 

wonderingly (wun'd6r-ing-li), adv. In a won- 
dering manner; with wonder: as, to gaze won» 
deringly. 

wonderland (wun'd6r-land), w. [< wonder + 
fund.] A land of wonders or marvels. 

Lo I Brace in tconderdand is quite at home. 

Woieot (P. Pindar\ Complim. Epistle to James Bruce. 

wonderlyt (wun'd6r-li), o. [< me. wonderly, < 
AS. wundorlic (= OS. wundarlic =: OHG. icttw- 
tarlieh, MHO. G. Wunderlich ) ; as wonder + 
Wonderful. 

In his bed had on ey and no mo, 

Moste hieste set, %eonderly to se. 

Mom, qf Partenay (£. E. T. S.), 1. 1241. 

WOnderlyt (wun'd^r-U), adv. [< ME. wonderly, 
wondyrly, wonderliche, wutiderlieh, wonderlyche; 
< wonderly, a.] Wonderfully. 

Wonderly dellvere, and greet of strengthe. 

Chavoer, Gen. Prol to C. T., 1. 84. 

This towne of Modona is fayre and wowierly strong, as 
ferre as we myghte perceyue. 

Sir It. Ouylfurde, Pylgrymage, p. 70. 

WOnder-mazet (wun'der-maz), v. t. To strike 
with wonder; astonish; amaze. 

Hee taught and sought Right's mines to repalro, 

Sometimes with words that wonder-mazed men, 

Sometimes with doedes that Angels did admire. 

Daviee, Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 51. (Daviee.) 

wonderment (wun'der-ment), n. [< wonder 
4* -wcw#.] 1. Sur|)rise; astonishment. 

All this wonderment doth grow from a little oversight, 
in deeming that the subject wherein headship is to reside 
should be evermore some one person. 

Hooker, Kccles. Polity, vill. 4. 

** I know nothing o' church. I've never been to church. " 
“No 1 *' said Dolly, iu a low tone of wonderment. 

George Mliot, Silas Manier, x. 

2. Something wonderful; a wonderful appear- 
ance. 

Those things which 1 here set down are such as do nat- 
urally take tho sense, and not respect potty wondermente. 

Bacon, Masques and Triumphs (ed. 1887). 

wonder-net (^m'd6r-net), n. In a term 
translating the La.tin rete mirabile, or wonder- 
ful net, a network of minute vessels. See rete. 

wonder-of-tbe-world (wun'd6r-ov-the-w6rld' ), 
n. The Chinese ginseng: an alleged transla- 
tion. See ginseng, 

WonderouBt (wun'd6r-us), a. An obsolete form 
of wondrous. 

WOndersf, adv, [< ME. wonders, < wonder + 
adv. gen. -8 as in needs, etc.] Wonderfully; 
wondrous. 

Me mette suche a swevenyng 
That liked me wandere wele. 

Rom. qf the Mom, 1. 27, 
[This is the reading of the original edition and of the 
manuscripts. It has been changed into wonderuus in 
•ome modern editions, and perhaps correctly.] 

wonderslyt, adv, [< wonders + -Zy2.] Won- 
derfully. 

Where suche a solempne yerely myracle Is wrought so 
wonderdy In the face of the world. 

Sir T, More, Works, p. 134. 

wonder-stone (wuti'd<)r-stdn), n. The name 
given to a bed occurring in the Red Marl (Tri- 
assic) near Wells, England, which is described 
by Buckland and Conybeare as being “ a l^au- 
tiful breccia, consisting of yellow transparent 
crystals of carbonate of lime disseminated 
through a dark red earthy dolomite. 
wonderstricken, wonderstmek (wun ' d^ir- 
strik^n, wun'd6r-8truk), a. Struck with won- 
der, admiration, or surprise. 

Ascauius, wonder-struck to see 
That image of his filial piety. 

Dryden, JSneid, iz. 394. 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 

And kiss'd his wondcr-ctricken little ones. 

Tennymm, Enoch Arden. 

wonder-wonder (wnn'd^r-wun'd^r), n. See 
Bafflesia. 

'wonderwork (wun'd6r-w6rk), n. [< ME. won- 
derwore, < AS. wmdorweorc (Stratmann) (ss G. 
wunderwerk) v as wonder + work, n.] A won- 
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derfol work or act ; a prodigy; a miracle ; thau- 
maturgy. 

Such as in strange land 

He found in wonder-workc of God and Nature's hand. 

Byron, Childe Harold, Ui. la 

wonderworker (wun'd6r-w6r^k6r), n. One who 
performs wonders or surprising things ; a thau- 
maturgist. I, ly Israeli, Curios, of lat., II. 162. 
wonderworking. (wun 'd6r-w6r^king ), a. Doing 
wonders or surprising things. G. Herbert, 
Country Parson, xxxii. 

wondor-woond^ (wun ' dCr - w5n ^ ded ), a. 
Struck with wonder or surprise ; wonder- 
stricken. 

What is he whose grief . . . 

Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stknd 

Like wondor-vmmded hearers? ShaJe. , Hamlet, v. 1. 280. 

wondrous (wun'drus), a. [Formerly wonder- 
0U8, wonderauae, < wonder + -ous; prob. sug- 
gested by marvelous, etc., but in part a substi- 
tute for early mod. E. wonders: see wonders.'] 
I, a. Of a kind or degree to excite wonder; 
wonderful; marvelous; strange. 

That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and 
teU of all thy wondrem works. Ps. xxvi. 7. 

Wherefore gaso this goodly company. 

As if they saw some wondrotw monument? 

Sfuxk., T. of the K., ill. 2. 97. 
And yet no Angel envy'd Him his place 
Who ever look^ upon his wonderom face. 

J. Beaumont, I’syche, ii. 214. 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 

God hath written in those stars above. 

Longfellow, Flowers. 

wondrous (wun'drus), adv, [< wondrom, o.] 
In a wonderful or surprising degree ; remark- 
ably; exceedingly. 

I found you wondrous kind. Shak., All’s Well, v. 811. 

I shall grow wondrous melancholy if I stay long here 
without company. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, v. 1. 
wondrously (wun 'dms-li), adv. [< wondrous + 
In a strange or wonderful manner or 

degree. 

My lord loans wondrously to discontent. 

Shak., T. of A., lii. 4. 71. 
doe complains, and wondrously ’s aggriev’d. 

GlanHlle, (Hoe. 

wondrousness (wun'drus-nes), n. The quality 
of being wondrous, 
wonet, V, and w. See wonX, 
wong^ (wong), n, [< ME. wong, wang, < AS. 
wong, wang, a plain: see wang^.\ A plain; a 
field ; a meadow. [Old and iirov. Eng. J 
Wong'-^t, n. All obsolete spelling of warig^. 
won^a-wonga (wong'g|i-wong"gjp, n. [Aus- 
tralian.] A largo Aiistraliah pigeon, Leuco- 
sareia picata, having white flesh, and much 
esteemed for the table.— Wonga-wonga vine. 
See Tecoma. 

WOngert, n. Same as wanger. 

WOnUlgt, n. [< ME. wununge, wuning, woninf/, 
woning€,<. AS. wunung, dwelling, inner room of a 
dwelling (= OUQi.wonunga, G. wohnung, dwell- 
ing), verbal ii. of wunian, dwell: see won^.] 
Dwelling; abode. 

His ufoning was ful fair upon an hoeth. 

Chaucer, Gen. 1^1. to C. T., 1. CWJ. 

He signes unto them made 
With him to wend unto hts wanning ncare. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. iv. 13. 

WOnin|f-placet, n. |^ME.; < waning -f place.] 
Dwelling-place; habitation. 

I wol and charge thee 
To tello anon thy wonyng-places. 

Mom. of the Rose, 1. 6119. 

WOning-Steadt, n. [ME. wonnyng-steed ; < wan- 
ing + -stead.] Dwelling-place. 

God will make in yowe haly than his wtmnyng-steed. 

York Plays, p. 173. 

WOnne^t, ^nd n. See won^. 
wonne'^t, wonnenf. Obsolete forms of won'^, 
preterit and past participle of win^. 

WOUUe^t, adv, and conj. An obsolete form of 
when. 

wont^ (wunt), a. {ong.pp.). [< ME. wont, con- 
tracted form of waned (=s G. gewohnt), pp. of 
wonen, be accustomed: see won^.] Accus- 
tomed; in the habit; habituated; using or do- 
ing customarily. 

The Kyng of that Coiitree was wont to hen so strong and 
so myghty tliat he holde Weire asenst Kyng Alisaudre. 

MandewiUe, Travels, p. 164. 
Our love was new and then but in the spring. 

When 1 was wont to greet it with my lays. 

Shak., Sonnets, cii. 

wont^t. Obsolete preterit of won^. 
wont^ (wunt), V.; pret. wont (ocoasionally 
wonted), pp. wont, wonted, [< wonft, a.^ orig. 
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pp. of won^: see wonh] I. intrans. 1. To be 
accustomed or habituated ; use ; be used. 

When soon the goodly Wyre, that wonted was so high 
Her stately top to rear, . . . 

Of Erisicthon’s end begins her to bethink. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, vii. 256. 
The Jessamine that round the straw roof’d cot 
Its fragrant branches wreathed, beiieaUi whose shade 
1 wont to sit and watch the setting sun 
And hear the thrush’s song. Southey. 

2. To dwell ; make one^s home. 

The king’s fisher wonts commonly by the waterside and 
nestles in hollow banks. Sir M, L'Kstrange. 

n, trans. To accustom ; habituate. 

These, that in youth have wonted themselves to the load 
of less sins, wont not increase of strength according to the 
increase of their buniene. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 364. 

WOnt^ (wunt), n. [< wont^, a. and v. Cf. won^, 
wane, n,] Custom; habit; practice; way. 

'Tls not his wont to be the hindmost man. 

Shak., 2 Hon, Vt., ill. L 2. 
BAther than I wou'd break my old Wont. 

Ethsrege, She Would if She Could, v. i. 
The heart grows hardened with perpetual wont. 

Lowell, Farting of the Ways. 

Use and wont. See uset. 
wont^t, V. An obsolete form of want^. 

Make 

For hem, yf other water wonte, a lake. 

Pauadius, Husbondrie (£. £. T. S.), p. 26. 

wont^, n. A variant of want^. 
won’t (wunt or wont). A contraction of woU 
not — that is, will not. 

wonted (wuii'ted), a, [< woni"^ + -ed^,] 1. 
A(5cuHtomed ; made or having become familiar 
by using, frequenting, etc. 

Tho stately lord, which woonted was to kepe 
A court at homo. Ih now come vp to courte. 

Gascoujne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p« 62. 
Hepzibah had fully satisfied herself of the impossibility 
of ever becoming wonted to this peevishly obstreperous 
little Ishop-lbell. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

2. Customary or familiar hy being used, done, 
frequented, enjoined, experienced, or the like ; 
usual. 

8ho did her wonted course forslowe. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 16. 
To pay our wonted tribute. Shak., (Jymbeline, v. 5. 462. 

To this the courteous ITinoe 
Accorded with his wonU‘d courtesy. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

wontedness (wun'ted-nes), n. The state of 
being wonted or accustomed ; customariness. 
Wontedness of opinion. Eikon BasUike, p. 168. 

WOntlesB (wunt'les), a, [< wont^ + -less,] Un- 
accustome<l ; unused. [Kn-re.] 

What wonUesse fury dust thou now inspire 
Into my feeble breast, too full of thee? 

Spenser, In Honour of Veautie, 1. 2. 
He, remembering the past day 
When from his name the affrighted sons of France 
Fled trem)>ling, all astonished at their force 
And wontless valour, rages round the field 
Dreadful in anger. Southey. 

WOO^ (wO), V. [Early mod. 13. also wo^ wow, 
wowr; < ME. wowen, wogen, < AS. wo^jtan, in 
corap. dwogian, woo; prob. lit. ‘bend, incline,' 
hence incline another toward oneself, < woh 
{wag-), bent, curved, crooked; cf. Goth, wahs, 
bent, in comp, un-wahs, not crooked, blame- 
less ; cf. Skt. vaflch, go tortuously, be crooked; 
cf. L. vacillare, vacillat^ varu.s, crooked: see 
vacillate, varicose, Qic.] I, trans. 1. To court; 
seek the favor, affection, or love of, esjiecially 
with a view to marriage ; solicit or seek in mar- 
riage. 

He wmoelh hire by nioonos aiul brocngc. 

Chaucer, Miller's Talc, 1. 189. 
She’s beautiful, and therefore to he woo'd; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., v. 8. 78. 

2. To solicit; sue; ask with importunity; seek 
to influence or persuade; invito; endeavor to 
prevail upon to do or to grant something. 

Having woo’d 

A villain to attempt it. Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 174. 
I wooed her for to dine, 

Hut could nut get her. 

PhUlada flouts me (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. 310). 
Thee, channtresB, oft, the woods among, 

1 woo, to hear thy even-song. 

Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 04. 

3. To seek; seek to obtain or biing about ; act 
as if seeking to obtain or bring about. 

Some Iti their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation. Bacon, Honour and Reputation (ed. 1867). 
Whose gently louking beauties only do 
Iiiamour Rulii and Destruction woo. 

J. Beaumont, Psyelie, v. 6. 

n. intrans. 1 . To court ; make love ; sue in 
love. 
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Go Dtt BerSld swlthe» 

And nuUce him fill blithe, 

And whan thu fant to wo^e, 

Tak him thine gloue. 

Kinff Horn (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 793. 
Wlien a woman rvoos, what woman's son 
Will sourly leave her till she liave prevailed? 

Shak.f Sonnets, ili. 

2. To ask ; seek ; solicit. 

I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 

Sfutk.f Much Ado. ii. 8. .50. 

WOO^ (wO), «. A Hcotch form of wooL 
WOO^t. w* and a» An old spelling of woe. 
wood! (wM), n. [< ME. wodCf toude^ wod (pi. 
wodes^ wudes)^ < AB.i(?udtt, orig. widUj a wood, a 
tree, wood, timber, ss MD. MLG. wede. a wood, 
wood, = OHG. witUf MHG. ioit^y wood, = led. 
vithr = Sw. Dan. ved, a tree, wood ; akin to (ac- 
cording to some, derived from) th<* Celtic words 
OIr. fidf Ir. fiodh, a wood, tree {Jiodaia, shrub- 
bery, underwood), = Gael, fiodhy a wihlemoss, 
wood, timber (Jiodhach^ shrubs), = W. gwyddy 
trees (^wyddeli^ bushes, brakes).] 1. A large 
and thick collection of growing trees ; a forest : 
often in the plural, with the same force as the 
singular. 

From Ebron Mon gon to Betholem in half a day; for 
it is but 6 Mylo ; and it is lulle fuyio Wove, bo I'foynes 
and Wodes fullo deletablo. Mandeoille^ Travels, p. (fO. 
Ught thickens, and the crow 
joky wood. 

SfiaJc., Macbeth, ili. 2. 61. 


Makes wing to the rooky wood. 


Ibere is a pleasure in the jtathless woods. 

Jlyron, (^hilde Harold, Iv. 178. 

2, The substance of trees; the hard fibrous 
substance whiidi composes the body of n tree 
and its branches, and which lies between the 

{ )ith and the bark. In dicotyledonous plants the wood 
s composed externally of the alburnum or sap-wood, and 
internally of the duramen or hard wood. In mnnocotyle- 
donous plants, or endogens, the hardest part of the wood 
is nearest the circumference, wiiile the interior is com- 

r ed of cellular tissue. 

Timber; the trunks or main stems of trees 
which attain such dimensions ns to be fit for 
architect ural and other purposes, in this sense 
the word implies not only standing trees suitable for 
buildltigs, etc., but also such trees out Into beams, rafters, 
boards, planks, etc. Hoc timber l. 

4 . Firewood; eordwood. 

To-morrow morning bedding and a gown shall be sent 
In, and wood and coal. 

JDfkker and Webster, Northward Ho, Iv. 4. 

5 . The cask, keg, or barrel, as distinguished 
from the bottle : as, wine (irawn from the wood, 

Ordinaiy clarets from the wood 4s. to 6». per gallon; 
good bottled clarets from 8s. or 4s. to KM a bottle. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 100. 

6 . The grain of wood. 

Rlghtlle 8mo(o]tlicd and wrought as it should, not ouer- 
(Qwhartlle, and against tht^ wood. 

Aseham, The Hcholemaster, p. 85. 

7. In her,,, three or four trees grouped together, 
usually representi^d as rooted lu a mound, which 
is vert, unless otherwise blazoned. Also called 
hur8t,^2. In printing., a wood-block, or wood- 
blocks collectively, as distinguished from a me- 
tallic type or plate of any kind : ns, cuts printed 
from the wood, — 9. In lnum% the wooden wind- 
instruments of an orcliestra taken oolleotively. 
See wind^y w., .*5, wind4nstrnmenty and inntru-' 
menty 3 (6). Also called wood wind, — lOf, Fig- 
uratively, a crowd, mass, or collection. 

And though my buckler liare a wottd of darts, 

Yet left not I, out with audacious face 
I brauely fought. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Hartas’s Judith, v. 
Names of Tribulation, IVrsecutlon, 
Restraint Ix>ng-pntienoo, and such like, affected 
By Uio whole family or wmKl of you. 

B. Jotimn, Alchemist, ill. 2. 
Wood is used to signify any miscelhuieotis collection, or 
stock of materials, hence some }H)ets intitle their miscel- 
laneous works sllvarum librl ; and our Txiet [Ben Jonsmi], 
oonforming to this practice, culliThis the Forest 

Ujfton, quoted lu note to “The Alchemist." 
Agal or agUa wood, see ayailochum. — Agatlied wood. 
See agatize and sUicyfn. AlOOS WOOd. Bee agallochum. — 
Amboyna wood, see HafHjoca-ti’ood.— Artificial wood, 
a oomi>oHilion made of paper, paper-pulp, glue, sawdust, 
hemp, ttlhiimen, metallic oxids, drying-oils, sulphur, caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha, mineral salts, etc. When warm or 
wet, according to the nature «jf the particular composi- 
tion, it is plastic, but In cooling or drying it hardens and 
acquires promriles similar to those of wood.— Brauna 
wocmL Hoe brauna. - Braill wood. braiUetto wood. 
Bee brazU, braztletto.--^ CoMtOT wood, a name of Mamruh 
lia ^auea. — Oaviima wood, a palisander wood obtained 
in Brasil from Valberaia niffra and perhaps some other 
trees,— Champ wood, the wikmI of the oliamp and the 
champak.— Cock of the WOOda, the ^ercaillie (whioh 
see, with outx— oommlsaioDera of woods and For- 
ests, a department of the British Government, called 
more fully the Board of Commissioners of Woods, For- 
ests, Land-revenues, Works, and Buildings, established by 
2 and 8 Wn. IV., o. L By 14 and 16 Vtot, o. 42, it is dl- 
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vided Into a Board of Oommlssionen of Wooda Foresfca 
and Land-revenues, and a Board of Commltsloneni of 
Works and Public BnUdings, The former have the maa- 
agement of the crown woods and forests, and land-reve- 
nues ; the latter have the management of the public works 
and buildings, to which has been added, by later acts, the 
care of the royal parks, etc. Ensue. JDiot.--Oaroiliaadol 
wood. Same as eaiayiiander-tw>tfa.— Ottha WOOd. Same 
as Curana wood, the wood of Jeiea altUrima. 

See /eiea.— Feait Of WOOd-OarrytDfi. one of the annual 
festivals of the ancient Jews, instltatra after the Babylon- 
ish captivity. It obtained its name from the practice of 
the people's bringing wood to the temple on the day of 
Its celebration for the burning of the sacrifices.— FOBlil 
wood, (a) Wood in afossil state— that is, wood in a state of 
D that has undergone various preservative processes 


nature t 

and has become fossil. Popularly the term is usually ap- 
plied to sllicitted wood --that is. wood in whioh the sub- 
stance has been replaced, atom by atom, by silica in such a 
manner as to retain the exact form and appearance of the 
original wood. Wood preserved in this msnner Is exceed- 
ingly abundant in vanous parta of the western United 
States, especially in the Yellowstone National Park, Wyo- 
ming, whore it is not rare to find trunks 80 feet in height, 
and 8 or 10 feet In diameter, standing upright exactly in 
the positions in which they grew, and so perfectly pre- 
served that every cell, with all Its delicate markings, can 
be as satisfactorily examined as from a living tree. In 
central Arizona perfectly silicifled trunks of trees, 8 feet 
in diameter and 140 feet long, have been observed. These 
latter belong to the genus Arauearioxylon, the representa- 
tive in a fossil state of the genus Araucaria. Fossil wood 
may also be due to the molecules being displaced by lime 
or iron, or by various combinations of minerals. Lignite, 
which represents one of the stages in the formation of 
coal, is ve 
less < 

like structure and appearance. 


nottr, to desire leave to «Mod, witor, eftd ent a am 
yard. Ham^, Voyages, XL ^ 174, 

WOOd^ (wM)i a, [So. wod, wud; < HE. liboodt 
woode, wody wode, < AS. wda, mad, ntgingi furi- 
ous, ss loel. odhry raging, frantic, ss Goth« loddk, 
mad ; of. MD. woed. woeacy D. woede, OHG. wuoty 
MHG. G. wuty wuthy madness; AS. wod, voice, 
song.ss Icel. odhry song, poetry, mind, wit; prob. 
allied to L. v&tesy a prophet, bard (one filled 
with fine frenzy’’): see vaHe, See Woden, 
Wednesday.] Mad; frantic; furious; angry; 
enraged; raging. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. or 
Scotch.] 

Ffuerse Ector was fayn of bis fyn helpe. 

And as wode as a wild bore wan on his horse. 

DeWruetion Troy (E. £. T. S.), L 6628. 

Now a Monday next, at quarter nyght, 

Shal falle a reyii, and that so wilde and wood 
That half so greet was nevere Noees flood. 

Chaueer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 881. 

Howard was as wode as a wilde bullok ; God sende hym 
seohe wurshlpp as he deaervith. Poston Letters, 1. 841. 
Quyrlache [Iscariot] sayd, Thou wood hounde [mad dog, 


j, is very frequently fossil wood which has lost more or 
B of its volatile constituents, but still retains its wood- 
B structure and appearance. The term fossil wood is 
therefore properly angled to any wood that is so situated 
in the earth, or has been so acted u^u by various miner- 
als, as to be permanently preserved. (6) Bee fossil cork, 
under fossil. — Haxd wood, the wood of various trees, 
such as oak, cherry, maple, ebony, iron wood, etc., so oalJed 
from those woods being relatively very hard, firm, and 
compact. The quality results from the cells having ex- 
ceedingly thick walls and being very compactly arranged, 
with very few or no intercellular spacesor ducts. Trees fur- 
nishing wood of this character are usually of slow growth, 
with narrow annual rings and dense, solid heai^wood. 
Mahogany, rosewood, and most woods susoeptlble of a fine 
polish belong to this class.— Hypornlc wood. Bee hy- 
Mmio.— inccuie wood. Bee tncensn-trse.— Jacaran- 
da wood. See mfuanden— Jarool, jarrah, kamassl 
wood. Seejaroo2,et0.— Jasperiiedwood. Bameasstit- 
eifted u^ood.— Kanyln wood. Same as jmrjtm wood. See 
gurjun.—'KlBJnA wood, the timber of Eucalyptus diversi- 
colttr, of southwestern Ausiralla. The tree is said to attain 
exceptionally the height of 400 foot. The timber is useful 
for Bnip-planking, masts, wheel-work, railway-ties, etc.- 
KhOW wood. Bee Ofra.— Lomou WOOd. (a) The wood 
of the lemon-tree, which la hard, elastic, and fragrant. 
(6) In South Africa, an eveiureeii shrub, or a tree 20 or 80 
feet high, Psuehotria Caimuds {Grumilea eynwsa), having 
a hard, tough wood, variously useful.— Llxusoa Wood. 
Same as h'n/ 702 . — i^ObloUy wood. See lobloUy^tree.— 
BKetallixatlO& of wood. Bee metallization, -^VLolded 
wood. Bee mofd4.-Molompl,mora, myall wood. Bee 
molompi, etc.— Myrtle wood, the wood of the Tasma- 
nian beech. BeeFo^/us.— Nephritio WOOd. Bee wepA- 
ritio.— Nioaragua wood, a dye-wood exported from 
Nicaitigua, siimlar to brazil wood, and derived from the 
same or another species of Ciesalpinia; peach -wood. — 
PadOUk wood, the Andaman redwood. Bee redwood, 2. 
—Pernambuco wood, true brazil wood. -Perpignan 
wood, the wood of the European nettle-tree, CdUs aus- 
traits. Bee uettle4ree, 1.— Pemfled WOOd. Same as sili- 
cifisd ti’ood.— Plcrsana wood, the wood of JHcrmna ex- 
eelsa. Bee quassia, 2.— Quaslia, quebraoho, saj wood. 
Bee quassia, etc.— Samaria WOOd. Same ss eurana wood, 
—Sand wood, a leguminous shrub of the Isle of Re- 
union, doubtfully classed as Bremontiera Ammox^lon. — 
Santa Martha wood. Same as peacA-tr<jmf.— Secon- 
dary, speckled, sterile wood. See the adjectives.— 
BlUcifled wood. Bee fossa wood, above, and sUieify.^ 
Soft wood, n wood, such as basswood, prjplar, tulip, 
cedar, and white pine, whioh is i^latively soft and easily 
worked. This character is due to the largo and thin- 
walled cells, including nsaally numerous ducts. Boft- 
wooded trees are generally of rapid growth, making thick 
annual layers. — Tonka-bean Wood. Bame as scent umod. 
— Trlncomall wood. Bee haimaiaie. - Turanlra wood, 
tlie wood of the bastard bully-tree, Bumelia return, of the 
West Indies.— Wood'bendilUf machine, a machine or 
an apparatus for bending wooointo shape. Different ma- 
chines are used, according to the purpose for which the 
wood is to be used, as for ship-timbers, furniture, sleigh- 
runners, ho(^. and stay w.— Wood moot or mote. 
See tiMwf 1 .— wood reed-grass, see reed-graes.-- Wood 
■top, in organ-huUding, a stop the pipes of which are 
inaue of wood, as the flute, the stopped diapason, etc.— 
Wood tea. Bee tral.— Wood Wind. Bee def. 0, above. 
(For a multitude of other woods, see specific epithets.) 
sflyn. 1. IFoodf, Park, etc. See/oresf. 

WOOd^ (wfid), V, [< woodsy «.] I, trans. To sup- 
ply or replenish with wood; get supplies of 
wood for: as, to wood a steamboat or a loco- 
motive. [Colloq.] 

Many passengers would save a little by helping to “tsood 
the boat": i. e., by carrying wood down the bank and 
throwing it on the boat, a special ticket being issued on 
that condition. The Century, XLL 106. 

n. intram. To take in or get supplies of 
wood. 

In this little [island] of Mevis, morelfian twenty yearea 
agoe, 1 have remained a good time together, to wod and 
water and refresh my men. 

Quoted fd Vapt John BmUh's Woika IB 277. 

Therefore, as soon as we came to an Anchor at the East 
end of the Island, we sent our Boat ashore to the Oover- 


Franticke companion, lunatickc and -wood. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso, 1. 984. 
For WOOdt, like anything mad ; *Qike mad.” 

Ylt lat us to the peplc seme . . . 

That wimmen loves us/ur wood. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1747. 

WOOd^t (wfid), V. i. [< ME. woodeuy wodien; 
from the ad j. Gt.weed^,] 1. To act like a mad- 
man; rave. 

He stareth and woodeth in his advertence. 

Chaucer, Hecund Nun's Tale, 1. 467. 

2. To be fierce or furious ; rage. 

Thogh they ne anoye nat the body, yit vices wooden to 
destroyen men by wounde of thowht. 

Chaucer, Bo6thius, iv. meter 8. 

WOOd®t, w- An old spelling of wood. Prompt, 
Parv. 

wood-acid (wfid'as^id), n. Same as wood^nne- 
gar. Sec vinegar. 

Take 20 pounds terra japonica, r> pounds of icood-ooid , 
... to about 10 barrels of water, or enough of the latter 
to cover the hides. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 607. 

wood-agate (wfid'ag^'at), n. An agate which 
shows more or less perfectly the structure of 
the wood from which it has been derived by a 
process of silicificntion. 

wood-alcohol (wfid'aFko-hol), n, Reo alcohol. 
wood-almond (wild ' almond ),n, A shrub, Hip» 
pocratea comosa. Ree flippoci'atea. 
wood-anemone (wM'a-nem^o-ne), n. The 
wind-flower, Anemone nemorosn. 
wood-ant (wfid'Ant), n. 1. A large ant, as For- 
mica rufa, which lives in the woods. — 2. A 
white ant, or termite, as Termes flavipesy which 
lives in the wood of old buildings. See cut 
under Termes, [U. R.] 
wood-apple (wiid'ap*'!), n. See Feronitty 1. 
wood-ashes (wtid'ash^oz), n, pi. The remains 
of burned wood or plants, 
wood-awl ( wiid'Al), n. The green woodpecker, 
or awl-bird, Gecinns mridis: same as woodwale. 
See cut under popinjay. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
wood-baboon ( wfid' ba-bdn " ), n. The drill ; the 
cinereous or yellow baboon of Guinea, Cynoce- 
phalus leucophmts. Bee drillK 
wood-barley (wud'biir"li), n. See Hordeum. 
wood-beetle (wud'be^tl), n. See Paussidse, 
W00d-beton7 (wud'bot*p-ni), n. See hetony. 
Also called head-hetony and lousetcort, 
wood-bill (wfid'bil), n. In her.y a bearing rep- 
resenting a woodmen’s bill for lopping fagots, 
etc. 

woodbine, WOOdbind(wiid'bin, -bind), w. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. wodbynde; < ME. woodhynde, woode- 
byndOy wodebinae, wodebyndCy wudebindsy < AS. 
wuduUnd, Wudebinde, earlier uuidubinde^ midu- 
bindacy uuidubindlae ; so called because it binds 
or winds round trees, < umdu, widUy tree, wood, 
+ bindany bind : see wood^ and bind,] The com- 
mon European honeysuckle, Lonicera Pcricly- 
menumy whence the name is more or less ex- 
tended to other honeysuckles. L. grata, a speoles 
very similar to L. Peridymenum, is designate ATtnerf- 
can tpoodbine. The name is also given to the Virginia 
creeper, Ampdopsis quinguqfdia. 

Aboute a tre with many a twlste 
Bytrent and writhen is the soote woodbytide. 

Chaucer, Troifus, ill. 1281. 

Bo dotli the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
GenUy entwist. Shak., M. N. D., tv. L 47. 

SpsaUh WOOdMns, the seven-year vln& or Spanish ar- 
W-^e, Jjwmma tubarom. See vtos.— Wild WOOdldliiti 







HboMM (w<dnt»M), n. A bird tlxat Uves 
in lAe woodA 

Bflglii these w>oS»&ird$ but to eonple nowt 

8hak., M. N. 1)., iv. i. Ufi. 

Woed*blOCSk (wbd'blok), «. 1. In engraving, a 

die cut in relief on wo<^^ and in condition for 
furnishing impressions in ink in a printing- 
press; a woodcut. See wood^igraving. The 
wood commonly used for wood-blocks is box, the blocks 
being cut directly across the grain. Inferior kinds of wood, 
such as American rock-maple, pear, plane, etc., are used 
for coarser work. 

2. A print or impression from such an engraved 
block; a woodcut. Also used attributively in 
both senses: as, wood-block illustrations, 
wood-boito (whd'boi^ldr), n, A vessel adapted 
for boiling wood in order to soften it and thus 
facilitate working. 

wood-borer (wud'bor^^r), n. That which bores 
wood, as an insect, a crustacean, or a mollusk. 
Compare Cis, ship-worm, Saperda, and teredo, 
and other citations under wood-boring, 
wood-boring (wud'bor^ing), a. Capable of or 
characterized by boring wood; having the hab- 
its of a wood-borer: as, the wood-boring shrimps; 
wood-boring beetles. See gribhle^, Limnoria, 
Cheluridm, Lymexylon, ship-worm, and teredo, 
wood-bom (wdd'bdrn), a. Bom in the woods. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 16. [Rare.] 
wood-bound ( wud 'bound) , a. Encumbered with 
tall woody hedgerows, /wj). Diet, 
WOOd-bri<^ (wM'brik), n, A block of wood, of 
the shape and size of a brick, inserted in the 
interior walls of a building to afford a hold for 
the joinery, etc. 

Woodbridge gun. See gun^, 
wood-broney (wM'bro^ni), w. The common 
ash, Fraxinus excelsior, [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-broom (wM'brttm), n. The wild teazel, 
Dipsacus sylvestris, 

wood-bug (wM'bug), n, A forest-bug. 
woodburvtsrpe (whd'ber-i-tip), n, [Named 
after Walter Bentley Woodbury, the inventor.] 

1. A photomechanical process in wliicli a re- 
lief is produced from a negative on a film of 
biohromated gelatin, hardeiu'd in alum. Tlii« Ih 
proMed Into a plate of soft metal, the result being an in- 
tagllo mold. A warm solution of gelatin contuiuing any 
desired pigment is poured on the mold, a sheet of paper is 
laid over It, and pressure applied, the superfluous pigniout- 
ed gelatin l)elng squeezed out, and only that reinuiniiig in 
the intaglio mold and forming the image being left. W lien 
this sets it adheres to the paper, and is then tixed by hard- 
ening in a solution of nluin. Compare hdiotypy. 

2. A picture produet'd by this process. 
Wood-calamint (wud'kaPa-mint), n, 8oe Cala- 

mintha, 

wood-carpet (whd'kar^pet), w. 1. A floor- 
covering made of slats or more ornamental 
shapes of wood of different colors, fastened to a 
cloth backing. The different pieces of wood arc ar- 
ranged BO as to produce the effects of tessellated floors, 
mosaic; work, etc. Also called in the United States w(wd- 
earpetinff. 

2. A British geomotrid moth, Afelnnijpe rivata, 
common in the south of England, 
wood-carver (wtid'kar^v^r), n. One who carves 
wood. 

The peasants are turners, lapidaries, eloetro-platem^ 
wood-carvers^ and spoctaole-makers. 

Edinbvnjh Rev . , CLX V 1 . 310. 

wood-carving (Wfid'kiir^ving), n. 1. The art 
or process of carving wood. — 2. A piece of 
sculpture in wood, 

wood-cell (wOd'sel), n. A cell normally enter- 
ing into the composition of the wood of plants. 
Wood-cells are one of the regular modifications of proson- 
ohyma, consisting of cell-structures greatly elongated in 
propomon to their breadth, with very thick w^ls and 
usually pointed extremities. When thoroughly lignlfied, 
wood-cells take little active part in the metabolism of the 
plant, their function being mainly to give strength and 
power of resistance to it Also called uvoody fiber. Bee 
prosmehyma, Usnte, 4, and cut under diidc, 4 M. 

WOOd-cnarcoal (wlid'char^kol), n. Bee char- 
coal, 3. 

WOOdchat (wild 'chat), n. The red-backed shrike 
or butcher-bird of Africa and Europe, Lanins 
rttfus. Also called L. auriculatus and by other 
names, it is occasionally seen In Orest Britain in sum- 
mer. The name is misleading, as the bird is not a chat in 
any proper sense. 

WOOdcbat-slirlke (whd'chat-shrik), n. The 
woodchat. 

wood-chopper ( wM'chop^^r), n. One who chops 
wood: gpeciflcally, one who cuts down trees, as 
a lumberman. 

woodchuck^ (wOd'chuk), n. [Also woodshock, 
applied to a different quadruped; a corruption, 
Bimnlatini; £. wood\ of weyaA, wetback, repr. an 
Amer. Ind. name, of which the Cree form is ren- 
dered otdkoek by Sir John Richardson.] The 
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commonest North American gpeoies of marmot, 
Arciomys monax, a large rodent quadruped of 
the family SciuridsB, it it from 15 to 18 InoiuNi long, 
of very stout, heavy form, with brownish and grayish tints 
above, and radish-brown below. It feeds on vegetables 
of many kinds, burrows in the ground, and hibernates in 
winter.^ Also called ground-hog and ehwk. See cut under 
Arctomys.— Woodchuck day, in popular myth and rural 
tradition, the day on which the woodchuck first comes out 
of its hole after its hibernation, this action being regarded 
as affording a weather-prophecy. The saying goes that if 
the woodchuck sees its shadow on that day, It retires to 
its burrow for six weeks longer, which implies that warm, 
sunshiny weather very early in the spring, or in February, 
arousing the woodchuck from its torpidity, is likely to be 
followed by a cold or late season. Also ground-hog day. 
woodchuck^ (whd'chukjL n. [Prob. < woodX -I- 
chuck^, var. of chack^,'\ The green woodpecker, 
Oecinus viridis, Seecut under [Prov. 

Eng.] 

WOOd-dfaLUCk (wM'chuk), n. In a lathe, a chuck 
adapted for holding a piece of wood to be oper- 
ated on. 

The stoppers are fixed in a hollow wood-chuck by slight 
blows of a mallet O'Bryne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 105. 

WOOdcoal (wdd'kol), n. Charcoal, 
woodcock (wud'kok), w. [< ME. wodekoe, wode- 
kok, woddecoke, < AS. wuducoc, a woodcock ; as 
wood^ -1“ ooefc^.] 1. One of two distinct birds 
of the family ScolopoAsidss, closely related to the 
true snipe (GalUnago), (a) In Europe, Scolopax 
ruetieula (wrongly spelled rustieola% a very common bird 
of the northerly parts of the Old World, one of the largest 
and best-known representatives of its family, highly es- 


troedent 

note. The eggs are laid on the ground, generally In 
Apnl (eailler or lirter according to latitude): they are less 
pointed than usual among waders, by 1), inches in site, 
of a brownish-gray color, with very numerous and small 
chocolate-brown surface-spots and neutral-tint shell-spots; 
the full number is four. The woodcock has a peculiar 
bleating cry, and sometimes exhibits the curious habit of 
removing the young from danger by flying off with the 
chick, which is held in the parent's feet. Also called sntjpe, 
with or without uiialifylng words (see snipei, i (c)), Am«rt- 
can woodcock, lime woodcock, lesser tvoodcock, red woodcock, 
wood-hen, bog-sucker, bogbird, tiitdterdoodle, hookumpake, 
night-peek, night-partridge, shrups, cock (short for wood- 
eooky. and Labrador twister. 

2. The large black pilcated woodpecker, or log- 
cock, Hylotomus (or Ceophlmus) pUeatus, See 
cut under [Local, U. 87] 


Woodcock ... is applied by backwoodsmen and other 
to the pifeatod woodpei * , 

the tall timber is found. 


wherever 



Huropean WwKirock (.Stolo^ox rusttcula). 

teemed as a giune-bird, its flesh being delicious, while the 
thick cover it inhabits and the rapidity of its flight tost 
the nerve and skill of the sportsman. It is migratory, 
breeding chiefly in the higher latitudes, nesting upon the 
ground in a dry spot under cover, and laying four eggs. 
This w<K»deock is over 12 inches in length, and weighs from 
10 to 15 ounces ; the plumage is intimately variegated with 
brown, black, russet, and tawny. It is seldom seen in 
America, and only us a strasglor from Europe, (ft) In 
the United States and Canada, Philohela mimnr, a bird 
of the same general characteristics as the former, hut 
smaller, usually under 12 inches in length, and weighing 
9 ounces or less; the under parts are whole-colored, and 
there is a generic difference from Scolopax rustieula in the 


country folk 
that big red-crested 

Q. Trumbull, Bird Names (1888X p. 151. 

8. In conch,, a woodcock-shell; more fully 
called thorny woodcock. Also called Venus's- 
comb, — 4. A simpleton: in allusion to the fa- 
cility with which the European woodcock al- 
lows itself to be taken in springes or in nets set 
for it in the glades. 

Go, like a woodcock. 

And thrust your neck i' the noose. 

Beau, and FI., Loyal Subject, iv. 6. 

Among us in England tills bird is Infamous for its sim- 
plicity or folly, BO that a woodcock is proverbially used for 
a foolish, simple person. Willoughby. 

Little woodcock, (a) The great or double snipe, or wood- 
cook-snipe, Oallinago major. IBrltish.] (b) The Ameri- 
can woodcock, Philohela minor: a book-name. [U. 8.]— - 
Springes to catch woodcocks, arts to entrap simplicity. 
STiak^&mlot, i. 3. 116.— Woodoock'B crosst, penitence 
for folly. 

Not controversies now ai‘o in disputes 
At Westminster, where such a coyle they keepe: 
Where man doth man within the law betosse, 

Till some go croslesse lionie by Woodcocks erosse. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). {Nares.) 
Woodcock’s head, (a) A tobacco-pipe : so called from 
the shape. 

Sav. O peace, I pray you, I love not the breath of a 
uHHtdcock's head. 

FaMid. Meaning my head, lady? 

Sav. Not altogether so, sir ; but as it were fatal to their 
follies that think to grace themselves witli taking tobacco, 
when they want beittT entertainment, you see your pipe 
bears the true fonn of a vmod-oork's head. 

B. Jonson, Every Matt out of his Humour, lit 8. 
(5) A woodcock-shell, as Murex haustellum. 

woodcock-eye (wiid'kok-l), n. A Hnap-hook. 



Anicn(-.iu WjjoUcocI. {PhtloHeta mtnor). ^ 

Structure of the outer primaries, three of which are at- 
tenuated and abbreviated In Philohela. The sexes are 
alike in color, but the female is cunsiderahly larger than 
the male, and alone reaches the maximum size and weight 
above given ; the male is usually 10 to 11 inches long, and 
Ifi to 17 in spread, weighing ft, 0, or 7 ounces according to 
condition. The bill is perfectlv straight, 2l to 3 Inchoa 
long, and deeply furrowed : it is a very sensitive probe, 
with which the bird feels for worms in the mud by thrust- 
ing it in fur its full length. The physiognomy of the 
woodcock is peculiar, by reason of the sha^ of the head, 
and the great size of the dark eyes, as well as thetr site 
hl^b up and far back. The wings are short and rounded, 
but ample ; the tail Is very short, rounded, and usually 
held up ; the legs are feathered to the heel, naked beyond ; 
the toes are cleft quite to the base ; there is a small hind 
toe, and the middle too with its claw is rather longer than 
the tarsus. The woodcock is to some extent a nocturnal 
bird. It abounds in most of its range, and is one of the 
leading game-birds of America; it is found in bogs and 
swamps, wet woodlands, alder-brakes (sometimes called 
woodcoek-brakes in consequeiiceX and not seldom In quite 
dry fields, ms corn-fields ; it is migratory, but erratic and 
capricious in its movement^ and nests throughout its 


E. H. Knight. [Eng.] 
woodcock-fish (wfld'kok-flHh), n. The sea- 
woodeock or truinpot-fish, Vvniriscus (or Mac- 
rorhamphosus) scolopax: so oalh*d from the long 
beak, like that of the snipe or woodcock. See 
cut under snipe-fish. 

woodcock-owl (wtid'kok-oul), n. The short- 
ourod owl, Asio accipitrinus, Oius hrachyotus, 
or hrachyotus palmtris : so called from its asso- 
ciation with the Euroi)ean woodcock. [Local, 
Eng. and Ireland.] 

woodcock-pilot (wud'kok-pi"lpt), n. The Eu- 
ropean gold-crested kinglet, Jicqxdus aistatus: 
HO called as xireeeding the woodcock in migra- 
tion. Bee cut under qoUlcrest. [Local, Eng.] 
woodcock-shell (wud 'kok-shol ),n. One of sev- 
eral muricine shellB which have a long spout 
or beak, as Murex tribulns or M, tenuispwa ; a 
woodcock, woodcock’s head, or Voims’H-comb. 
Bee cut under Murex. 

woodcock-snipe (wud'kok-smp), n. Bamo as 
Httle vmodcoek (a) (which sec*, undcir woodcock), 
wood-copper (wfid'kop'^6r), w. Bee oHrenite, 
wood-corn (wtid'k6rn), n. A certain quantity 
of grain paid by the tenants of Home manors in 
(treat Britain to the hml of the manor for the 
liberty to pick up dead or broken wood. 
WOOdcracker (wud'krak"»’*r), u. The common 
European nutcracker or nuthatch, Sitta eeesia 
or S, europma. Bee cut under Sitta. J^lof, Nat. 
Hist. Oxford, p. 175. ( YarreU. ) [Local, Eng.] 
woodcraft (Wiul'kraftj w. f< ME. wodecraft ; 
< woodX + m//(L] Bkill in anything which 
pertains to the woods or forest; skill in the 
ebase, especially in hunting deer, ete. 

What were woodcraft without fatigue and without dan- 
ger? Scott, Quentin Durward, x. 

wood-crash (wud'krash), n, A machine, made 
on the principle of a spring-rattle, used in the- 
aters to imitate thc< sound of breaking timbers. 
WOOd-endeket (whd'krik^et), w. A kind of 
cricket that lives in the woods; specifically, Ne- 
mohius sqlrvHtris, of Europe, 
wood-culver (wud'kuPv^r), n. The wood- 
pigeon or ring-dove, Golumba palumbus. Also 
wood-quest, [Prov. Eng.] 
woodcut (wM'kut), n. An engraving on wood, 
or a print from Inch an engraving. Bee wooef- 
Woodcut-paper, a soft paper of very fine 



woodent 

liber and smooth face, half-slaed or wholly unaised, readily 
receptive of ink or impression. Sometimes called plots- 
paper. 

wood-cutter (wiid'kut^6r), ». 1. A person 

who cuts wood. — 2. A maker of woodcuts; an 
enf?raver on wood. Bee wood-engraving. 

wood-cutting (wild 'kut'^ing), w. 1. The act or 
employment of cutting wood by means of saws 
or by the application of knife-edge machinery. 
— 2. Woo(i-eTigraving. 

wood-dove (whd'duv), n. [< ME. wodedove, 
wodedowvOf tvodedouve; < wood^ + dovc^.] The 
stock-dove, Columba amati; also, the common 
wood-pigeon, C. palumbue. 

l*hc wiidcMimove upon the spray 
She sang ful loude and den*. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 5». 

wood-drink (wM'dringk), w. A decoction or 
infusion of medicinal woods, as of sassafras. 

wood-duck ( whd'duk ), n. 1 . The summer duck, 
Aixsponm ; more fully called crvslvd wood-duck, 


inches thick, and oat across tihe grain, which, when charged 
with pumice and water, is used for cutting gems en oa- 
bochon.— Wooden pavement, a pavement or causeway 
consisting of blocks of wood Instead of atone or the like. 
— Wooden pear. Bee peari.-^ Wooden acrew, a screw 
of wood such as is usm in the olamplng-Jaw of a car- 
penters' bench.— Wooden ahoe. Bee satee.— Wooden 
apoon. (a) A large spoon made of woo^or miiiyiilaA 
and for use in cookery, (h) Bee 4pootil.>- waadBA tongue. 
Bee Umffue.^ Wooden tarpOewe Wpe out in wood, used 
for printing poster^ ete.~ Wooden wedding. Bee v>ed- 
Wooden wedge. Bee wedgeU sgyn. 1. Bee leaden. 
wood-end (wild'end), n. Same as hood-end. 
wood-engraver (wtid'en-gr&^v6rx n. 1. An ar- 
tist who engraves on wood. — 2. In enUm., any 
one of several bark- 
beetles of the genus 
XylehoruH and allied 


genera; specifioally, 
A. csplatUH. This works 






Wi»o<l*<lurk, <»r Summer Duck {Atx spousa), male. 

and also hrida! durJe, avorn-duvk, tree-duck, wood- 
widgeon, uiul widgeofi . — 2. The lioodcd mer- 
ganser, Lophodjften eueuflatus. Also tree-duck. 
See cut under tnergamcr. [Western XI. B.] 
wood-eater (wiid'e'''ter), n. That whieh eats 
wood; a wood-borer; a wood-freiter; speeiti- 
cally, the gribble, Kimuoria lignorum. it is very 
injurluufl to submerged timber, and oucasionully useful in 
hastening the decay and consequent removal of snags and 
wrecks. 

wooded (wi'id'ed), a. [< wood^ + -exV^."] 1. 
Supplied or eovered with wood ; abounding in 
wood: as, land well wooded and watered. 

The brook cscajicd from the eye Itihi a deep and tcixnied 
dell. 

2t. Hence, figuratively, thickly or densely cov- 
ered; crowdtMi. 

The hills arc vMmied with their partisans. 

Beau, and FL. Boiiduca, i. 2. 

wood-embossing (wud'em-bos'^'ing), V. A meth- 
od of ornamenting flat suifuces of wood in im- 
itation of wood-carving. The wwd, softened by 
steam, is imsstHl l)etwccii engraved rolls In a wood -carv- 
ing inachiiic, and im]»'csHcd with patterns in low relief. 
Another iinieess burns the design into the wood, by means 
of heated dies. 

wooden (wud'n), u. [Earlv mod. E. also wod- 
dm,‘ K wood^ -i- J 1. Made of wood; con- 
sist iiig of wood. 

Itardolph and Nym had ten times more valour than this 
roaring devil i the old play, tliut evety one may pare his 
nails wltli a wooden dagger, Shak., lien. V., iv. 4. 77. 

1 saw the images of many of the kVench Kings, set In 
oertuine wwien eu]d)oi'ds. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 44. 


A. csclatUH. This works 
in the cambium layer of 

S ine- trees In the united 
tates in such a way that, 
on removing the loosened Wemd-engraver {XyUbortts imla^ 
bark, the surface of the ^mj), eight times natural size, 
wood is seen furrowed in 

a regular and artistic manner, numerous galleries passing 
off at right angles from a straight median tunnel, 
wood-engraving (wud'en-gra^viug), M. 1. The 
art or process or cutting designs in relief upon 
blocks of wood, usually box, so that impres- 
sions can be made from them with a pigment 
in a printing-press, upon paper or other ma- 
terial. For cuts of mure than 5 nr 6 inches square, 
two or more Idocks are hnnly secured together. The sur- 
face of the smoothed block, which is cut directly across 
the grain, is prepared for the engraver by rubbing it with 
pounded Jlatn brick mixed with a little water, in order to 
give a hold to the lead-pencil, and the subject is drawn in 
with pencil or India ink, or is transferred upon the block 
by photography. The engraver then, by means of gravers, 
tint- tools, gouges or scrapers, and flat tools or chisels of dif- 
ferent sizes, cuts out the design, leaving it in raised lines 
or dots unon the surface of the block, so that these may 
receive the ink and yield the desired impression under 
the action of the press. In such ports of the design us 
are to be solid black, the engraver leaves the surface of 
the wood untouched ; in such parts as are to be wholly 
white, ho cuts the surface entirely away ; the large num- 
ber of tones, technically called titUe, between these ex- 
tremes are rendered by cutting out wider or narrower 
spaces, correspuiidiiig to white paper in the print, between 
the lines or dots left in relief. An oiigraviiig is seldom a 
mere reproduction of the copy ; it is a translation, into 
which tne personal element of the engraver enters : thus 
the engraving may lie either superior or inferior artisti- 
cally to the original. Wood-engraving is technically the 
opposite of steel- or copperplate-engraving : in the lat- 
ter the lines cut by the engraver form the picture ; in 
the former the parts of the surface loft uncut form tlie 
picture. 

2. A block of wood engraved by the above 
method, or an impression from sucdi a block. 
WOOdenhead (wtid'n-hed), n. A blockhead; 
a thick-hea(ied, dull, or stupid person ; a num- 
skull. rColloq.] 

WOOden-neaded (whd'n-hed^ed), a. Thick- 
headed; stupid; lacking jienetration or dis- 
cernment. 

wooden-headedness (wnd'n-hed^od-nes), n. 
The stale or character of being wooden-hoad- 
ed; stupidity. [Colloq.] 

I overheard some rather strong language going on 
within, words such us "wooden-headednees" and “flbs" 
being used. Light, Feb. 23, lS8(i. 

WOOdenly (wud'n-li), adv. Tn a wooden man- 
ner; stiflly; clumsily; awkwardly; without 
feeding or sympathy. 

Diverse thought to have some sport in seeing how wood- 
eiUy he would excuse himself. 

Jioger North, Lord Qullford, II. 22. 


wood-hona 

a catalogue of the plants of Edinbnigh.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous plants, of the order Zyih- 
rarieee and tribe Lythrem. it is ohnnicterised by 
black-dotted leaves, a curved tubular calvz, declined sta- 
mens, and pilose seeds. The only species, W. iUnibun- 
da, is a native of India, China, eastern tropical Africa, 
and Madagascar. It is a much-branched shrub, hoary 
with nayish hairs, producing round branches and square 
hrancnlets, with opposite ovate-lanceolate entire whitish 
leaves. The flowers are scarlet, and crowded into cymose 
panicles. Bee dhauri. 

wood-francolin (wM'frang^ko-lin), n. One of 
the francolins, FrancoUnus gularis. 
WOOd-fretter (wild ' fret ^6r), n. Something 
which frets wood, as an insect ; a wood-borer 
or wood-eater, 

WOOd-firog (w^d'frog), n. A frog, Mana syl- 
vaUca, of the United States, 
wood-gas (wtid'gas), n. Carbureted hydrogen 
obtained from wood. 

WOOd-geldt (wud'geld), n. In old JSng. law, 
money paid for the privilege of cutting wood 
within the limits of a forest, 
wood-gormander (whd'i^r-man^dCr), n. Same 
as wood^mge. See aage^, 
wood-gnat (wud'nat), n. A British gnat, Culex 
nemorosus. 

wood-god (wild 'god), n. A sylvan deity. 

The myld wood-gode arrived in the place. Spenaer. 

wood-grass (wud'f^as), w. The gi’eat wood- 
rush, Luzula. sylvatica. [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-grinder (wM'griu^d6r), n. In paper- 
manuf., a machine for grating and grmdiug 
wood to make papor-stock. 
wood-grouse (wud'grous), n. A grouse that 
lives in the woods. Speciflcally— (a) The cock-of-the- 
woods, or capercaillie (which sec, with cut), (b) In the 
United States, a species of Canace (or JDendragapua), as 
the Canada grouse, or spruce-partridge, and the dusky 
pine-grouse. Bee cut under Canace and second cut under 
grouse. 

wood-hack (wM'hak), n. [< ME. wodchake; < 
vmod + hack^.'] A woodpecker, as the green 
Woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. Bee cut under 
jmpbUay. [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-nagger (wud'hag"6r), w . A wood-cutter. 

Let no man thinke that the Preaidont and these Gen- 
tlemen spent their times as common Wood-hagyere at 
felling of trees. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 197. 
wood-hawk (wud'hiik), n. All African hawk 
of the genus Ih-yotriorclm : a book-name. 
WOOd-lMn (whd'hen), n. A ralUne bird of the 
genus Ocydro'muH, of which there are several 










Wood-hen (OcydroMus australis). 


2. Stiff; ungainly; clumsy; awkward; spirit- 
less; expressionless: as, a iroodcw stare. 

U Is a sport see when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance, for that puts his face into almost shriinkon and 
wooden posture. Bacon, Boldness (ed. 18S7). 

3. l>ull ; stupid, as if with no more sensation 
than wood. 

Who have bo leaden eyes lui ^lut to see sweet Beauty’s 
show ; 

Or, seeing, have so wooden wits as nut that worth U> know. 

Sir r. Sydney (Arber’s Eiig, Garner, 1. f»70). 

4t. Of the woods; sylvan. 

And how the worthy mystery befell 
SylvanuH here, this uHtoden god, can tell. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, i. 1. 

Wooden brick, same as tcood-bridr.— Wooden ftiee. 
Bee Wooden bone. («t) A ship. 

Milford Haven, the chief stable for his wooden horses 

Fuller, General Worthies, vl. 
Vpon a ivodden httrse lie rides through the world, and in 
a merry gale makes a path through the seas. 

Breton, Good and Bad, p. 9. (Davies.) 
(b) An instrument of m(Utar>' punishment consisting of a 
beam or timber, sometimes set with sharp points, upon 
which the culprit was compelled to sit astri^ having In 
some instances weights tlinl to his feet.— Wooden leg, 
an ai-tiflolal leg made of wood.— Wooden mill, in gem- 
cutting, a circular disk of wood, usually poplar, about 4 


woodenness (wud'n-nes), w. Wooden charac- 
ter or quality; stiffness; lack of spirit or ex- 
pression ; clumsiness; stupidity. 

WOOdenware (wfid'n-war), n. A general name 
for bowls, dishes, etc., turned from solid blocks 
of wood : often used also of coopers^ work, such 
as pails aud tubs. 

wood-evil (wfid'e^vl), w. Same as red water 
(which see, under water). 

WOOdfallt (wud'fal), n. A fall or cutting of 
timber. 

The uloodfcdls this year do not amount to half that sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds. Bacon. 

wood-fern (wtid'f6m), n. Beo Aspidium aud 
polypody. 

wood-fiber ( wdd'fi^b^r), n. Filler derived from 
wood ; specifically, the fiber obtained from va- 
rious species of Abies, Bctula, Pojmlm, Tilia, 
etc., employed as a material for the manufac- 
ture of paper-pulp. Bee wood-paper and wood- 
pulp. 

wood-fionr (wiXd'flour), n. Very fine sawdust, 
esj>ecially that made from pine wood for use as 
a surgical dressiifg. 

Woodfordla (wOd-for'di-ft), n. [NL. (Salisbury, 
180G), named after J. Wootdfordy author (1824) of 


species, of New Zealand, New Caledonia, and 
other Pacific islands, as O, australis, the weka 
rail. See Ocydromus. 

wood-hewer ( wud'hu^6r), n. 1 . One who hews 
wood. — 2. Any bird of the subfamily Bendro- 
mlaptinsp, as Xiphocolaptes eniigrans: a book- 
name. See cuts under saherHll and Vpucer- 
thia. 

wood-hole (wfid'hol), n. A place where wood 
is stored for fuel. 

I^ave trembling, and creep into the Wood-hool here. 

Etherege, She Would If Bhe Could, i. 1. 

wood-honey (wOd'hun"!), n. [< ME. wudehunig, 
< AS. wuauhmig; as wood^ + honey.’] Wild 
honey. Mat. iii. 4 (ed. Hardwick). 

wood-hoopoe (wffd'hfi^po), n. A hoopoe of the 
family Jrrisoridx; a tree-hoopoe. See cut un- 
der Irriscr. 

wood-horse (wffd'hdrs), n. 1. A sawhorse or 
sawbnek. 

Old Uncle Vennor was Just coming oat of his door, with a 
wood-hone and saw on his shoulder ; and, trudging along 
the street, he scrupled not to keep company with Husbe, 
■o far as their paths lay together. 

Hawthorne, Seven Qablea xlv, 

2. Same as sUek-bug, 1. 




WOOdhonBe^ (wM^hous), n. A house or shed 
in which wood is piled and sheltered from the 
weather. 

WOOCUlOtlBe*^t» An erroneous form of woodr 
wose. 


Foore woodhou8e» drew the mount *1111 it came before 
the queen, and then the kyng and his compaigne discended 
and daunoed. 

Bp. HaU, quoted in Strutt’s Sporta and Pastimes, p. 239. 


wood-ibis (wud'i^bis), n, A large grallatorial 
bird of the stork kind, Tantalus (or Tantalops) 
locuintoTj which abounds in the wooded swamps 
and bayous of southerly regions of the United 
States; hence, any stork of the subfamily 
Tcmtalinm; a wood-stork. These birds are Ibiae* In 
no proper sense. The species named is nearly 4 feet long, 
and feet in extent of wings. The adult of both sexes 
is snow-white with black primaries, alula, and tail, with 
the bald head livid-bluish and yellowish, the very heavy 
bill dingy-yellowish, the bare legs blue. The weight is 
10 or 12 pounds. The young are dark gray, with black- 
ish wings and tall. These birds are gregarious, nest in 
lai’ge heronries, and lay two or three white eggs of ellipti- 
cal shape, incrusted with a flaky substance, and measuring 
2| by 1 j inches. This wood- ibis is known on the (Colorado 
river as the Colorado loater-turkei/ ; it occasionally strays 
to the Middle States, and spreads south in the West In- 
dies, Central America, and parts of South America. Simi- 
lar birds inhabit tropical and subtropical regions of the 
Old World. See cut under Tantalus. 


WOOdie (wud'i), w. A dialectal form of widdt/j 
itself a dialectal variant of withy^^ 3: applied 
humorously to the gallows. [Scotch.] 


Half the country will sec how ye’ll grace the woodie. 

Scottf Guy Mannering, xxviii. {Encyc. Diet.) 

woodiness (wud'i-nes), w. The state or charac- 
ter of being woody. Evelyn. 

wood-inlay (wud'in''''la), n. Decoration by 
means of the incrustation of one wood in an- 
other. Compare tarsia. 

WOOdisbt (wud'ish), a. [< wood^ + 8yl- 

van. 


The many mirthful jests, and wanton woodish sports. 

Draytan, Polyolbion, s. 11. {Encye. Diet.) 

wood-jobber (wud'job'''^^!*), w. A woodpecker. 

WOOdkernt (wud'k^‘m), n, l. A robber who in- 
fests woods; a forest-haunting i)andit. //o/- 
land. — 2. A boor; a churl. 

The rich central pasture lands wore oi'.ouxdod by the 
clans ; the surrounding poorer soils were almost desolate 
or roamed by a few scattered wood-kerne. 

Fortnvjhtly liev., X li. 2 K). 

WOOd-kingflsher (wiid'kiiig'''fish-er), n. A king- 
fisher of the genus Daeelo in a broad sense ; a 
kinghuTiter or halcyon, as th(^ langhing-jackass. 
See l>acelonin«‘y and cut under Dmiclo. 

wood-knacker (wM'nak^-'^r), n. The green 
woodpecker, Gccinus viridis. See cut under 
popinjay. [Prov. Eng.] 

WOOd-knifet (whd'nif), w. A short sword or 
dagger, used in hunting and for various pur- 
poses for which tlie long sword was too cuiu- 
brous. 

He pulld forth a wood knife, 

Fast thither that he run ; 

Ho brought In the bores head, 

And quitted him like a man. 

The Boy and the Mantle (Child’s Ballads, I. 14). 

woodland (wud'land), n. and a. [< ME. wode- 
landy wodelond. ^ AS. wuduland; as wood^ + 
land\.'] 1. n. juaud covered with wood, or land 
on which trees are suffered to grow, either for 
fuel or for timber. 


Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water seem to strive again. Pope. 


And Agamenticus lifts its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o’er. 

Whittier, Tlio Wreck of Rivermouth. 
BjByn. Woods, Park, etc. Bee forest 
ll, a. Of, peculiar to, or inhabiting the 
woods ; sylvan : as, woodland echoes ; woodland 
songsters. 

The woodland choir. Fenton. 

I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a groat 
lire. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 6. 49. 

Woodland caribou, woodland reindeer, the common 
caribou of ^orth America, as found in wooded regions, and 
as distinguished from the barren-ground reindeer, which 
occurs beyond the limit of trees. See cut under caribou. 
WOOdlander (wud'lan-d^r), n. An inhabitant 
of the woods. 


Every friend and feWow-tsoodlander. 

Keats, Endymion, IL 

woodlark (whd'lark), n. A European lark, 
Alauda arhorea, of more decidedly arboreal 
habits than the skylark, to which it is closely 
related, it differs from the latter chiefly in being some- 
what smaller, with shorter tail and more marked variega- 
tion of the colony but its song is quite different The nest 
is placed on the ^iind, ana the eggs are four or flve in 
number, of a white color spotted with reddish-brown. 
The wo<mlark is migratory, and widely distributed at dif- 
ferent seasons It is common in some parts of Great Brit- 
ain, but rare in Soottaud. See cut under Alauda. 
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wood-layer (wtid'lfi^6r), n. A young oak or 
other timber-plant laid dovm among tne thorn 
or other plants used in het^es. 
wood-leopard (wM'lep^ara), n, A beautiful 
white black-spotted motl^, Skusera pyrina^ the 
larva of which lives in wood ; the wood leopard- 
moth. This insect has boon discovered in the United 
States since the deflnltion of leopard-moth was published 
in this dictionary. 

woodless (wud'les), a. [< woodX + With- 
out timber: imtimbcred. 
wood-lily (wud'liPi), n. 1. The lily of the 
valley, Vonvallaria majalM; locally (from a re- 
semblance in the racemes), the wintergreen, 
Pyrola msisor. [Eng.] — 2. A plant of the ge- 
nus Trillium. 

wood-liverwort (wivniv^er-w^rt), n. A lichen, 
Sticta pulmonacea^ which frequently grows on 
trees. See cut under apothecium. 
wood-lock (wiid'lok), n. In ship-building, a 
piece of hard wood, close fitted and sheathed 
with copper, in the throating or score of the 

S intle, to keep the rudder from rising. Thearle^ 
[aval Arch., 233. 

wood-louse (wud'lous), n. 1. Any terrestrial 
Isopod of the family Oniscidsr. 1'ho common 
wood-louse of England is a species of (hiiscus. 
Also called hog-louse, sow-bug, staler, etc. Bee 
cuts under and (hiiseus. — 2. A termite, 

or white ant, as Termes flanipes : any mt^mbor of 
the Termttidee. Bee cut under Termes. [Local, 
U. S.] — 3. Any one of the small whitish sptv 
cies of the pseudoueuropterous family Fsoadie, 
found in the woodwork of houses; the diqith- 
watch ; a book-louse. Bee hook-louse, Psocidte, 
and cut under dcaih-wateh. — 4. Bame as wood- 
lou-*te-mincped. 

woodlouse-milleped (wud'lou8-rail"e-pe4l), n. 
A 7Tiillcped of the family Glomerid/e. 

WOOdlyt ( W(>(l'li), adv. ( < ME. ivoodty, wodly, wod- 
Hche;\wood*^‘h-ly'^.'] Madly; furiously; wildly. 
Whan ho wigtli a-wuk wodli he fordo, 

A1 t(»-taro his a-tir that ho to tore mi;st. 

William of Paler ne (K. K. 'T. S.), 1. 8884. 
Therwlth the fyr of jolousyo upsterte 
Wltlunne his broRt, and hoiitc him by tiio herto 
So wimlly that he lyk was to biholde 
The box tro or the aBsheii dede and coldo. 

Chaucer, Knlght’H Tale, 1, 448. 

woodman (wud'man;, ; pi. woodmen (-mtm). 
[Early mod. E. woilman ; < uuukP + man.'] 1. 
All ofiicer appointed to take care of tlie king’s 
woods; a forester, ('owed. — 2t. A wtKidsirian ; 
a hunter. 

Am I a woodman, ha? Spoak I like Heine the huntor? 

Shak., M. W. «»f W., V. ft. 30. 
’Tia daiigerouR keeping tho 
Fool too long at Bay, leat aomo old Wood-man drop in 
By chance, and discover thou art but a RuhcuI Deer 

Kthereye, Love in a Tub, v. 4. 
3. One who fells timber. 

Forth goes tho woodman, leaving iiiiconcerned 
The ehoerful haiintH of man, t<i wiold tho uxo 
And drivo the wedge in yonder forest drear. 

Cowper, Tho Task, v. 41. 

* War-wood man of old Woden, how ho fells 

Tho mortal copse of faces ! Tennyson, Harold, v. 1. 

wood-march (wud'miircli), n. An umbellifer- 
ous plant, a species of saiiicle, Sanieula Euro- 
psea, Gerard, Ilerball. 

wood-measurer (wud'mezh'''ur-^r), n. In Scot- 
land, a tiralM r-nuu-chant. 
wood-meeting (wud' meeting), n. A Mormon 
namci for a camp-meeting, 
wood-mill (wiKl'mil), n. A polishing- wheel 
made of a disk of mahogany, used, aft<*r the 
roughing-mill, to smooth surfaces of alabasUu- 
and the like. 

wood-mite (wVid'mit), w. Any mite or acarine 
of the family (Iribatidw; a beetle-mite. 
WOOdmongert (wud'inung'’'g6r), w. A wood- 
seller; a mmber- or timber-merchant. 

The House is Just now uputi taking away the charter 
from the (Jompany of Womi-mongers, whose frauds, It 
seems, have been mightily laid before them. 

Pepys, Diary, III. 298. 

wood-mouse (wud'mous), n. A mouse that 
habitually lives in the woods. Speciflcally— (a) 
In Europe, tlie lung-tailed field-mouse, Mus sylnatieus. (6) 
In the Inilted States, any one of several species of white- 
footed mice or deer-mice of the genus Vesperimus, of which 
V. americanus is the principal one See Vesperimiu, ves- 
per-mouse, and cut under deer-mouse. 

wood-naphtha (wud'naf^tha), n. The com- 
mercial name of the mixture of light hydro- 
carbons distilled from wood. 

WOOdnOSSt (wod'ues), n. [< ME. woodnesse, 
wodfwssc, < AS. wodnes, madness, fury, insan- 
ity (Bosworth), = MD. woedenisse ss OHQ. wot- 
nissa (Stratmann); asiroo<f2 + -ness.] Insan- 
ity; madness. 


woodpeck 

Yet saugh I woodnesse laughing in his rage. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tiue, L 1158. 
Festus soide with greet voice : Paul, thou maddlst, many 
lettrls tumen thee to woodness. Wydif, Acts xxvi. 24. 

wood-nightshade (wM'nit^shad), n. Bitter- 
sweet, or woody nightshade. See nightshade^ 
1 («). 

wood-note (wud 'not), n . A wild or natural mu- 
sical tone, like that of a forest-bird, as the wood- 
lark, wood-thrush, or nightingale. 

Or sweetest Siiakspearc, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 134. 

wood-nut (wud'nut), n. The European hazel- 
nut, Corylus Avellana. 

wood-npinilh (wdd'nimf), H. 1. A goddess of 
the woods ; a dryad. 

Bv dimpled brook and fuuntaln-brim 
The wo^-nymphs, deck’d with daisies trim, 

’Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 

Milton, (\)mus, 1. 120. 

2. The humming-bird Thalurania glaueopis . — 

3. One of several zygamid motlis, of tho genus 



lieautiful Wood-nymph itiuiiryas luitiiral tijsc. 


Eudryas, as E. grata, the beautiful wood-nymph, 
and E. unio, tlie pearl wood-nymph. The larvmof 
Ixitll of tllOHO Bjje- 

the'^jvltea, th^ 

people for the tvood i 

WOOd-of-the-holy-CrOBBf, U. [Trans, of L. lig- 
num sanetsc crueis.] A uanu' once given to the 
mistletoe, Viscim album, from its reputed vir- 
tue in helping the infirm iti«*K of old age. IVeas. 
of Jiot. 

wood-oil (wfid'oil ), w. 1 . Be(^ gnrjun. — 2. Hame 
as tung-od. — 3. A produet of the satinwood, 
Ch loroxylon Swifdenia . 

wood-opal (wiid'o "pal), n. Bilieified wood; 
opalized wood. Itlshuind in great abundance In iiiany 
parts of the world, but especially in the auriferous gravels 
of fhe Sierra Nevada of ('tiliforiiia, where extensive forests 
hnvc! I>eeti exposed by bydraiilic mining, In which the 
trunks of the trees havii lioen converttsd into amorphous 
silica, or opal, whie.h usually contains a small perceiitngc 
of water, although this is not considered as being essential 
to its composition. Also called xylopal. Bee fossil wood 
(under wood^), and sUicify. 

wood-owl (wfid'oul), n. The European tawny 
or brown owl, Syr mum alueo, or a similar spe- 
cies, as the barred owl of tlie lhnt»*d States. 
They are earless owls, i»r medium to large size, the species 
of which are numerous and live in the wtsuls of most parts 
of the world, itoit cut under Strix. 
wood-paper (wud']>a"per), n. A tra(h‘-name 
for paper made in part or in whoh* of jnilp pre- 
])ared by chemical atid mechanical means from 
wood. The wood employe<l is nsnally poplar, though 
pine, fir, t)asswoud, and iieecii are largely used. Jiy the 
nieehatiicnl process the w(a>d is ground to flue ])owdcr 
suitable for pulp, and by the clu niieal pna’css tlie wood, 
cut upinto small pieces, Isdigested witli various chemicals 
to free it from thesaii and othei UHcless mutter, to bleach 
it, and to reduce It to line, loose pulp. See pulp digester, 
wood-grinder, and paper. 

wood-parenchyma ( W u<I 'pa - reng"ki - mil), n. 
A combination of wood or liber usually classed 
as parenchyma, but int(‘rmediate between this 
and prosenchyma. Each fiber consists of tlireo cells, 
one of which has flattened ends, while the other two, at- 
tached to these ends, are pointeii. 

wood-partridge ( wud 'i>iir"tri j), n. The (Canada 
grouse. Bee grouse, wood-grouse, and cut un- 
der Canaee. j Local, U, B.^ 
wood-pavement (wnd'pav"Tiient), n. Pave- 
ment comjiosed of blocks of wood : first used 
in London in 1839, 
wood-pea (wud'jie), n. Bee jteui, 
wood-peat (wud'jiet), n. Peat formed in for- 
ests from decayed wood, leaves, etc. Also 
called forest-peat. 

WOOdpeckf (wud'pek), n. The woodjiecker. 

Nor wood-fiecks, nor the swallow, hartiour near. 

Addismi, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 


woodpecker 

woodpecker n. Any bird of the 

large fatnily Fiddm, of which there are numer- 
ous genera and some 250 species, inhabiting 
nearly all parts of the world. They are picarlan 
and ■oansoiiu birda, having the toes arranged m pairs, 
two before and two behind (except, of course, in the Uiree- 
toed genera: see and cut under Twa)\ the tail* 

feathers rigid and acuminate, to assist in climbing ; tlie 
bill hard and chiseMike, adapted for boring wood (whence 
the name) ; and a remarkable structure of the palatal and 
hyoidean bones and stilivary glands. (See cuts under tali- 
vary and murogimthous.) The tongue is canabh!, in most 
species, of being thrust far out of the moutli, and is lum< 
briciform. (Bee cut under sa^Uingual.) The plumage 
as a rule is variegated in intricate i>atterns of culuratiun, 
and usually includes bright, rich, or striking tints. Insects 
constitute most of tholr food ; their eggs are white, and 
are laid in holes they dig In trees ; their voice is harsh and 
abrupt. They are of great service to man by destroying 
insects which infest trees. See Picid/p, and numerous 
cuts there cited.— ArlSOna woodpecker, Pinufi (Dendro- 
eopm) arizonse, n bird lately discovered In Arizona, and 
for some time called Picuti stricklandi, but distinct from 
Strickland's woodpecker in having the upper ports of a 
uniform light-brown color and the spots of the under 
parts guttiform. Uargitt, Ibis, p. liri.—Audubon'l 
woodpecker, the small Boutberii form of the hairy wood- 
pecker (which see), named auduboni by W. Swain- 
Bon In 1881, and renamed Picuit auduboni by Dr. James 
Trudeau in 1887, without referonue to the prior homonym. 

— Ayrei'e woodpecker, Colapteft ayreadi of Audubon 

(1889), C. hybridvM of liaird (1868), l*icu» hybridus aurato- 
mexieanua of Siiudevall (1800), names covering the remark- 
able illckers of western North America, especially of the 
upper Missouri and adjacent regions, which present every 
step of the intergradation between the yellow -shafted and 
the red-shafted flickers (C. aurattu and C. mexicanu ») ; 
the so-called hybrid woodpecker. The coloration is so 
unstable that it often varies on right and left sides of the 
same specimen. I'he case is uniuue, and its interpretation 
continues in question by urnitholugists.— BalTd^B WOOd- 
peoker. (a) The Ciibati ivory bill, CampophUtu bairdi, 
named by J. ('assiri, in 180:i, in compliment to Spencer 
Fulleii)r)n Baird (1828-1887). (h) The Californian wood- 

pecker, MdanerpeK fornnicivorus iMtiirdi.— Bengal Wood- 
pecker, var. A, Brachyptemvji eruthronntws, of Ceylon. 
Zatham, 1782.— Bengal woodpecker, war. B, Chrysoeo^ 
laptes luoidug, of the Philippines. Latham, 1782.— Buick- 
and-whlte-epotted woodpeckers, the numerous mem- 
bers of the restricted genus Pious (ss Dendrocopus: see 
under groed. black woodnooker, helow)^ usually Oto 10 inches 
long, with four toes, tne plumage variegated intricately 
witli black and white, with a scarlet occipital band or pair 
of spots in the adult mole. The greater and lesser spotted 
woodpeckers of England, and the hairy and downy wood- 
peckers of the United States, are characteristic examples. 

— Blaok-baoked throe-toed woodpecker, Pieoides 
aretieus, marked by the characters indicated in the name, 
0 to 10 inches long, common in northerly parts of North 
America.- Blaok-breasted woodpeoker, the adult fe- 
male of the thyroid woodpecker.- Blank woodpecker, 
the great black woodpecker.— BrlStle-bC^ed wood- 
peckers, the genus Agyndesmufi. Coties.— Brown- 
nesAed woodpeoker, the adult female of SphyropicuM 
thyroides; the thyroid woodpecker (see below).— Buff- 
orested woodpeoker (of batham, 1782), the female of 
CamjH^ihUtu melaiwleucus (the Pious albirostris of Vleil- 
lot), a white-billed crested woodpecker of tropical Amer- 
ica, IH) inches long, congeneric with the ivorynill.— Oao- 
tdS woodpecker. Pious or Melanorpes cacUvrum, of Peru, 
Bolivia. Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic.— Califor- 
nian woodpecker, that race of Melanerpes formiaivorus 
(a Mexican species) which abounds in the United States 
from tile Rocky Mountains to the Pacifle. It is 8i to 0^ 
inches long, of a glossy blue-black color, with the rump, 
bases of all the quills, edge of the wing, and under parts 
from the breast white, the sides with spaiau black streaks, 
the forehead white I'.ontinuously with a stripe down in 
front of tlie eye and thence encircling the throat, the crown 
In the male crimson and white, in tlie female crimson, 
black, and white, the eyes white, often with a creamy or 
pinkish, Homatimes bluish, tint, 'i'his is the woodpecker 
noted for drilliiig holes in dead iMiiighs in which to insert 
acorns -some braiiclius being found thus drilled and 
studded with hundreds of acorns.— OsnadlaJl WOOd- 
pSdl«r,the large northern form of the hairy woodpeoker 
(Which see), formerly IHous catuidensis (Qmelin, 17881 and 
before tliat Pious lonotmuslas (Boddaert, 1788).- Caps 
WOOdpsekSr, tlie South African ilvsopicus griseocepfudus, 
7i Inohos long, having the crown, crest, rump, upper tail- 
coverts, and middle or the belly crimson, 'i'his bird was ori- 
ginally described in 1770 by Sontiiiii as pio verd do l ldeds 
Lumh, whence Pious inanulensis of (linelln (Ji^788), and Ma- 
nilla green woodpecker of Latham ; next by Buffon in 1780 
as pie (I tne arise du Cap de lionnr BspHrance, whence Pi- 
ous griseooepMdus of Boudaert (1788) and Cape modpecker ; 
next by Soopoli in 1780 as Pteus mrmieruus— this most 
frequent speoiflo name indicating the bluody-red color of 
certain ports ; next as pie oliw^y Lovaillant (1800) ; fdsu as 
PUms oaniceps, P. obsourus, P, eapensis. 1 1 has been placed 
in 0 ditforont genera ; its proper onym was first given by 
Gassiti in 1808.— Oaroltna WOOdpsdker, Tar. A Mdaner- 
pes or Cetdttrus radiolatus, peculiar to Jamaica. Latham. 
1782.— OaroUna woodpeoker, yar. B. the red bellied 
wcKHipecker. Latham, 1782. — OoUared WOOdpeoker, 
Aeyndestnus tormmtus; Lewis's woodpecker.— Oraw- 
fnrd'B woodpeoker, a bird so named by Qrsy in Qritflth's 
Cuvier (1820), now called Thriponaat erautfitrdi, and sup 
TKMied to be found near Ava in Burma, but known only 
from a drawing executed by a native lurtist for Mr. Craw- 
furd, Jr. - Crimson-breasted woodpeoker. the mono- 
tyulc Geoeolajftes olimeeus (also Pious araior), of South 
Africa, OA to 10 inches long, much varied with olivaceous 
and reddish tints. Latham, 1788.— CMsiSOII-rillliPOd 
woodpecker, Mesopiem goertan, the goertan or pie vert 
du SWg^ of early French writers, a West African speoleiL 
B inohos long, of a golden-olive color abovs^ with scarlet 
rump and upi>er tail-ooverts, and otherwise much vario- 


and confined to Cuba.— IB>W1iy WOO^UNMSker, Pious 
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(I>endrooopus)ptthssesn8, a small blaok and white species, 
6 or 7 inehes long, one of the commonest woodpeckers of 
eastern parts of Iterth America, and among thoee popularly 
called eapsueksr (which seeX It is exactly like the hairy 
woodpeoker, except in size, and in having the lateral tail- 
feathers barred with blaok and white, Instead of being 
entirely white. There is no such difference between the 
two as the terms downy and hairy would seem to imply. 
This tpecies oorreiponas in the United States to the lesser 
spotted woodpecker of England.^-Qslrdiier'B wood- 
pecker, Pious pttbeseens gairansri, the western subspecies 
of the downy woodpeoker, having few If any white spots 
on the blaok wing-coverts, and in some localities the belly 
smoky-gray : dedicated by Audubon in 1839 to Dr. Meredith 
Oairefner, a Sooteh naturalist— QilA woodpecker, the 
saguaro or pitahaya woodpecker. See cut under nita^aya. 
—Gilded woodpeoker. (a) An American flicker of the 
genua Colaptes, as the goldeu-winged woodpeoker, C. au- 
ratut. See cut under /beXwO. (6) Specifically, one of these, 
C. ehrysoides, of Arizona, Lower Califoniia, and southward, 
which resembles the common flicker in the body, tail, and 
wings, but has the head as iti the Mexican flicker.— 
Ooldon-slisited, goldm-wiiuM gold-winged wood- 
peckei^ the common flicker, Colapm auratiis.— Gray- 
nesAed woodpeoker, Qeeinus eanus, a popinjay of nearly 
all Euroxie and much of Asia. Pennant, 1785, and more 
fully gray-headed green woodpeoker (Edwards, 1747).— 
Grayson's woodpeoker, the ladder-backed woodpecker 
of the Tree Marias Islands off the Pacific coast of Mexico, 
named after Col. A. J. Grayson by l.awrence, in 1874, Pi- 
ous sealaris, var. praysont*.— Great blaok woodpeoker. 
Pious or Dryotmpus ma/rtius, the largest European wood- 
pecker, ranging in northerly latitudes througti the Pale- 
arctic region to Kamchatka and Japan. It is 17 inches 
long, black, with pointed scarlet crest in the male (the 
scarlet restricted in tlie female)^ and peculiar in having 
the tarsi extensively feathered. It corresponds to the 
pileated woodpecker of North America. Many authors 
assume this isolated woodpecker to be inonotypic of the 
restricted genus Pious, in wldch case the numerous small- 
er black and white species like the greater and lesser 
spotted of Europe, and the hairy and downy of North 
America, are generically called Dendrocopus; but when 
these are left In IHcus, the great black woodpecker 
is generically called Dryocopus, and upon it have also 
been based two other genera, Carbonanus of Kaup (1829) 
and Dryopieos Isle] of Malherbe (1848-9). See cut un- 
der Dryocc^.— Greater spotted woodpecker, Pwiw 
(Dendrocopus) major, ranging through nearly all of Europe 
and much of Asia. This is one of the woodpeckers com- 
mon in Great Britain, there correi^nding to the hairy 
woodpeoker of the United States. It is 10 Inches long, of 
black and white color in intricate pattern, the male with 
a red hindhead. See cut under Green WOOd- 

pebker, Qeeinus viridis, the commonest woodpecker in 
Groat Britain, with a host of provincial English names, 
dialectal variants of these, and various poetical epithets, 
but only about twenty New Latin names. (See out under 
popinjay.) The genus Qeeinus ranges through almost all 
the Pmearctic and Indian regions, where it is represented 
bv 17 species. That mentioned inhabits the greater part 
of Europe, north to 00” N. lat, also Asia Minor and east- 
ward to Persia. It is about 12^ inches long, of a greenish 
color, variegated with cTimsou, yellow, white, black, etc.— 
Green woodpeoker of Bfeidcot, a bird described in 1784 
bjr Sobtt as Ardea ^nexicana, and later in 1760 by Brisson as 
pic verd du Mexupte, being a popinjay artificially fitted 
with the legs of some other bird and falsified as to habitat. 
—Hairy woodpecker. Pious (Dendrocopus) villosus, a 
common woodpecker of eastern North America, entirely 
black and white, the male with a scarlet occipital band, 
the size usually o or 10 inches, but varying from 8 to 11. 
This verv exceptional gradation in size has caused the 
reougiiitioii of tlu'ee varieties, major, medius, and minor, 
graded mainly according to latitude, the northernmost 
birds being the largest. These varieties have several 
synonyms, and in western North America the hairy wood- 
pecker runs into yet other geographical or climatic races. 

— Half-blUed woodpockert (Latham, 1782), a nominal 
BiMscies, based on Piowseemintstris of Linneeus(1766), which 
was a popinjay wiUi a broken bill.— HSJr^’B Wood- 
Packer, JHous villosus harrisi, the hairy woodpecker of 
the regions from the Rocky Mountains to tlie Pacific, in 
which the white spots on the wing-coverts are few, if any, 
and the belly is smoky-gray in some localities. This sub- 
species is thus parallel with that of the downy woodpecker 
called Qairdner's, and was dedicated by Audubon in 1889 
to Edward Harris.— Hybrid woodpecker, Ayres’s wood- 
pecker.— Imperial woodpecker, Campophtlus imperi- 
ous, an ivory-billed and the largest known woodpecker, 
nearly 2 feel long, with black nasal plumules^ no white 
stripe on the head or neck, a long occipital crest of scarlet, 
tlie secondaries tipped with white, the plumage otherwise 
blaok, and the bill white. This niagniflcent bird inhabits 
Mexico, and will probably bo found In the United States 
near the Mexican border.— iTory-billOd woodpecker, 
the ivorybill; any member of the genus Campmohilus 
having a white bill. See cut under Cam%wphilus . — JaTSA 
tbree-toed woodpeoker, the bird figured under Tiga 
(which see).— Ladder-backed tbree-toed woodpeck- 
er, Picoides amerieanus. marked by the characters liidi- 
caied in the name, 8 to 9 inches long, common in northerly 
partsof North America.— Ladder-backed woodpeckers, 
those small black-and-white-spotted woodpeckers whose 
upper parts are regularly barred crosswise with black and 
white, as the Texan woodpecker and related forms. Cowes. 

- Larger red-orested woodpeoker, the pileated wood- 
pecker. Catedty, 1781.— Largest wblte-DlUed wood- 
peoker, the Ivorybill. Caut^y, 1781.— Lesser black 
woodpecker (Latham, 1782X the homonym of two differ- 
ent species of South American woodpeckers, Mtdanerpes 
TubrijTanw and If. eruentatus.— Lesser spotted wood- 
pecker, Pious ( Dendrocopus) minor, ranging through near- 
ly all Europe, much of Asia, and parts of Africa. It is 
one of the woodpeckers comoion in Great Britain, where it 
corresponds to the downy woodpeobfr of the United States. 
It is 6 inches long, of black and vmite color in Intricate 
pattern, the male with a red hindhead.— Lewises wood- 
pecker, Asyndmmms ierptatm ef Couea, originally Pious 
torguatm of W Uaon (1811L named by the latter after its dis- 
coverer, Captain Meriweiher Lewis, United States army. 
It inhabits western NorUi America, oniefiy in mountainous 
parts of the United States, and is geoeriimUy disttiict from 
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all other woodpeckers in hafliig the plnmage of the under 
parts halr-Uke by reason of disoonneotloo of the torbs of 
&e feathers. It is 10 to 12 inches long^ grcenUh-hlaok 
with bronze luster, a patch of velvety crimson fealhers on 
the face, the under parts and a collar round the neck 
hoary-gray, heightened to rose- or lake-red on the bCUy. 
Also called ebUared and bristMsUied woodvedter. — IAv>a . 
ated woodpecker, Ceophlonts or Dryocopus (formerly Pi- 
ous) lineatus, of Centnd and South America, of rather uurge 
size (14 Inches long), crested with crimson, and otherwise 
resenibling the pileated woodpecker, to which It is nearly 
related.— Little brown woodpeCker, Jyng ' ^ ~ 
nophJthalmus, of Ceylon and the point of 

peninsula, 4| inches long. Latham, 1787.— 1__^, 

woodpecker, Jpoerantor magdlanieus, a monotypic spe- 
cies of Chili and Patagonia, 15 inches long, mostly blue- 
black with scarlet crested head.— Malacoan wood- 
pecker, Chrysophleg^ malaecmsis, of the Malay coun- 
tries, Sumat^ and^moo. It is one of a group of about 
8 Oriental species of this gon us. Latham, 1787.— KaillUa 
green woodpecker, the cape woodpecker (by a geo- 
graphical blunder). Latham, 1782.— Maxia'B Wood- 
pecker, a young hmry woodpecker, named Pieus marHnss 
by Audubon in 1889 after a Miss Maria Martin.— MeAfced 
WOOitoeckers, the genus Xenopieus. Couss, 1884.— Nar- 
row-fronted woodpecker. Mdanerpes formidvorus 
angustifrons, a variety found in Lower California, having 
not the forehead but the white frontal stripe narrower 
than usual.— Nubian woodpecker, the leadi^ species 
of a group of about 12 species composing the Ethiopian 
genus Campothera; C. mmea, of Abyssinia and south to 
equatorial Africa. Latham, 1782.— Nucbsl WOOdpeoker, 
a western variety of the sapsucker, Sphyropieus varius 
nuehalis, showing more red on the head, and thus an 
approach to s. Nuttall’B woodpecker. Pious 

(Dendrocopus) nuttdtti, the ladder-hacked woodpeoker of 
the Pacific slope of the United States, very near the 
Texan: named in 1843 by Dr. W. Gambel in compliment 
to the botanist Thomas Nuttall.— Orange WOOdpeCker, 
Braohyptsmus aurantius, of northern India, in paHof the 
color named, and 11 inches long, the male of which was 
originaHy described in 1760 by Brisson as pic du Cap ds 
Bonne Msp&rance, and the female the same year by the 
same as pie verd de Bengal, whence the Linnean (1766) 
Pious aurantius and Pious bengalensis. The same bird 
served also as the type of Malherbe's gonuB Brahmapioos, 
dedicated te the leading personage of the Hindu Trimurti. 

— PhlUlps'e woodpecker, a young hairy woodpecker : so 
named aa a distinct species in 1889, by Audubon, after 
Benjamin Phillips, F. B. S.— Pileated woodpecker, the 
black log-cock of North America, Ltylotomus or Dryotamus 
or Pfdceotomus or Ceophlmus pUeatus, originally Pious pi- 
leatus. See cut under pileated. Pole-^aCked tbree- 
toed woodpecker, Pietddes amerieanus dorsalis, having 
a long white stripe lengthwise down the middle of the 
black back, of the Rocky Mountain region of the United 
States. Raffles'S woodpecker, Qauropicoides rafflesi, 
a monotype inhabiting Tonasserlm, the Malay peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, originally named Pious rafflssii by 
Vigors, in 1881, after Sir Stamford Raffles. I’he upper 
parts are mostly unifonn golden -olive.— Rayed WOOd- 
pedker, one of the zebra- wood peckers, Pieus or Centw- 
rus or Zebrapicus striafvs, of Hayti and San Domingo. La- 
tham, 1782.— Red-belUed woodpecker, Centurus oaroli- 
nus, one of the zebra-woodpeckers, common in the Unit- 
ed States. See cut under O/ifurus.— Red-breaSted 
woodpecker, Sphyropieus ruf*er, the sapsucker of the 
Pacific coast of the United States, like S, varius, but hav- 
ing the whole head, neck, and breast carmine-red in both 
sexes.— Red-cheeked woodpecker (of Edwards, 17641 
Celeus undatiis, a crested Amazonian species of a genus ox 
14 species peculiar to the N eotrupical region.- Red-COCk- 
aded woodpecker. See rcd-cocArad^d.— Red-headed 
woodpecker, Melanerpes erythrocephalus : so named by 
Catesby in 1781. See cut under Melanerpes.— Red-Shaft- 
ed woodpecker, the Mexican flicker, Colaptes mexicanus. 
-Red-throated woodpecker, the adult male of the 
thyroid woodpecker, formerly described as Melanerpes 
rubrigularis (Sclater).— St. Lucas woodpecker, the lad- 
der-backed woodpecker of Lower California : a local race 
called Pierts sealaris frueoMinus.— 8ap-8U0klng wood- 
peckers, the true sapsuckers of the genus Sphyropieus 
(which see, with cut).— Smallest spottod woodMcker, 
the downy woodpecker. Catesby, 1781.— Stzl<mland*e 
woodpecker, Pious (Dendrocopus) strioklandi, of south- 
eastern Mexico, dedicated in 1846 by Malherbe to Hugh 
£. Strickland, principal author of the Btricklandian code 
of nomenclature in ornithology. It is 7^ inches long, has 
the back and rump barred with blockish-brown and whit- 
ish, the under parts white, fully streaked with black.— 
SuperoUlaxy woodpecker. See Texan 

woodpecker, the ladder -backed woodpecker of Texas to 
Arizona and southward to Yucatan, J*%eus (Dendrocopus) 
sealaris, to 6? inches long, having the upper parts regu- 

larly barred crosswise with white and black. Also called 
Texas saiwueler.— Three-toed woodpecker, any species ^ 
of several different genera of Pteinse, in which the first 
digit (inner hind toe) is lacking. This peculiarity recurs 
in genera otherwise very close to those in which the feet 
are normally yoke-toed, so that the species which exhibit 
it du not form a group by themselves. The three-toed gen- 
era ore iHooides, Qauropicoides, Qeeinulus, and Tiga (see 
cut under Tiga). The same peculiarity marks the genus 
Sasia among the JPuniwuttnas.— Thyroid WOOdpeCker, 
Sphyropieus thyroidexts, a remarkable aapsuoker of west- 
ern North America, tlie opposite sexes of which differ so 
much that they have been placed in separate genera, and 
repeatedly described as different species, called brown- 
headed. red-throated, Williamson's, etc., woodpecker, Pieus 
thyroideus (Cassln, 1851X Colaptes thyreideus, Pieus na- 
talim (Malherbe, 1854), Centurus naUdise, Pious wUHam- 
soni (Newberry, 1867\ Melanerpes thyroideus, M. rubriguta- 
ris, etc. The length is 9 to 9X inches, the extent 16 to 17 ; 
the adult male is glossy blue-Dlack, with scarlet throat, an 
oblique wing-bar, two stripes on each side of the head, and 
some other markinn white ; the female is only continu- 
ously black in a shield-shaped area on the breaat, other- 
wise barred closely and regularly with blaok and white or 
whity-brown,the head uniform hair-browii,the quills mark- 
ed with white spots in rows of pairs. The sexual differ- 
ences begin with nestlings as soon as they are fledged, con- 
trary to one of the broadest rules in omitholog; 
that, when the adults of opposite sexes differ c 



«**» llwTOpg miaai MMmWe ih« femtle, tnd Mqulre 
tliatr dimnotira markinffs at matitrity only.— Trlodlor 
woodpetim, the memben of the restrioted genua 
iaimpeit aa the red-headed. See cut under Mekmervtt, 
CeuM. — White-haokad woot^edker. Pieua (Dandro. 
eopnt) hueonoiut (originally misprinted leueato»—Beeh- 
ateiu, 1802\ 10 inches long, haring the lower back white, 
extending from northwestern Europe to Manuhurlii, Corea, 
and Mongolia.— White-headed woodpecker, Xenopieut 


woodpecker, for- 
^ in 1867 as Pictut 
Williamson, United 
States army.— Woodpecker homblll, an Asiatic species 
of BuceroUdsBy Bueeros pica (of Scopoli, 1780, now ArUhraeo> 
ceroi eoronatua), ot a blaok and white color, inhabiting In- 
dia and Ceylon.— Yellow-bellied woodpecker, the com- 
mon sapBUOker: so named originally by Gatesby, 1781. 
Bee saMMier (with out), and Sphyro^w. —Yellow Mue- 
jEooted Persian woodpeckert (Pictu lutew eyanoptai 
wnious of Aldrovandi), the popinjay. Latham, 1782 — 
YdllOW-ftonted woodpecker, Centurus aurifrons, one 
of the xebra- woodpeckers, of Texas and southward, har- 
ing the forehead and nasal plumules golden-yellow, the 
head and under parts clear ashy-gray, becoming yellowish 
on the belly, and the upper tail-coverts continuously white. 
-Yellow-necked woodpecker. Oecinua ehlarolophua, a 
popinjay of Nepftl, parts of the Himalayas, Bengal, Mani- 
pur, AssanL Burma, and the Malay peninsula. Latham, 
1822.— YellOW-Wi^ed woodpecker, same as ftieker 2 . 
—Zebra WOOdpeCHers. See zehra-woodpecker, and out 
under Centurw. 

WOOd-pewee (wM'pe^we), n. A tyraniiulino, 
or little olivaceous flycatcher, of the genus 
ContopuSf the species of which are numerous 
in the warmer parts of both Ameri cas. The com- 
mon wood-pewee, C. virem, is the most abundant of its 
tribe in the woodlands of many parts of North America. 
It resembles the water-pewee, or pewit flycatcher (com- 
pare cuts under Conttpus and pewa), but is smaller (only 
0 or 6^ inches long, and 10 or 11 in extent), with extremely 
small feet, and broad flat beak ; the feet and upper man- 
dible are black; the lower mandible is usually yellow; 
the eyes are brown ; the plumage is olive-brown above, 
below dingy-whitish tinged with yellow and shaded with 
the color of the back, especially across the breast and 
along the sides. The nest is flatly saddled on a horizontal 
bou^, stuccoed with lichens; the eggs are four or flve 
in number, creamy-white, marked with reddish-brown and 
lilac spots usually wreathed about the larger end. The 
note is a long-drawn querulous whistle of t wo or three syl- 
lables, imitated in the wordjpeioee. The western wood- 
pewee is C. V. rushardaoni. 

wood-pie (wM'pi), n. The woodpecker: so 
called with roferoiice to the spotted plumage: 
locally applied to the greater and lesser spotted 
woodpeckers, P/cm mq^'or and P, ndnorj and the 
^eeu woodpecker, Gecinus viridift. See cuts un- 
der Pirns s,nd popinjay, [Local, British.] 

wood-pigeon (wiid'pij'''ou), n, 1, The wood- 
culver, wood-quest, cushat, or ring-dove, C’o- 
Iwnba palunihus; also, sometimes, the stock- 
dove, G, amas. [Eng.] — 2. In the western 
United States, the band-tailed pigeon, Columba 
fasciata, Tliis is one of the few American pigeons 
congeneric with an Old World type (that flgured under 
whiU-crovmed being another). It is a large stout species 
7 In extent), the adult male hav- 


ing the head, neck, and under parts viiiaceous, fading t<j 
white on the crissum, the sides of the neck iridescent, a 
sharp white half-collar on the hack of the neck (whence 
also called white-collared piyeon), the tail marked with a 
light terminal and dark subterminal bar (whence band- 
tailed pigeon), the bill yellow tipped with black, the foot 
yellow with black claws, and a red ring round the eye. It 
is of common but irrognlar distribution, chiefly in wood- 
land, from the Rocky Mountains to the Paoifle, feeds main- 
ly on mast, nests in trees and hushes, and lays (as usual in 
tbis family) two white eggs. 

woodpile (wtid'pil), w. A stack or pile of wood, 
especially of wood for fuel. 

And, take it in the autumn, what can be pleasanter than 
to spend a whole day on the sunny side of a barn or a \mod- 
pUe, chatting with somebody as old as one’s self? 

Hawthorne, .Seven Gables, iv. 

WOOd-pimpemel (wud'pim^p(ir-nel), n. A 
European species of loosestrife, Lysimachia 
nemorum, somewhat resembling the' common 
pimpernel. 

Wood-puceronf (wfld'pu^se-ron), n. [< wootP 
-H F. puceron, < pueCy OF'. pulce = ft. pulce, 
< L. pulexy flea.] A kind of aphis or plant- 
louse. 

wood-pulp (wfld'pulp), w. Wood-fiber reduced 
to a pulp, either mecnanically or chemically, 
for use in the manufacture of paper. Almost any 
wood may be used ; the amount of cellulose varies from 
39.41 per cent, in oak to 60.99 per cent, in fir. The easi- 
ly worked woods are preferred, cottonwood and other 
poplara being largely used in North America. The amount 
thus consumed in America and continental Europe is very 
liuge. Comj^e tcoodpaper. 

WOOdriluau (wfid'kwal), n. Any bird of the 
genus Bollulus; a roulronl. See cut under RoU 
Tulua, 

wood-quest (wOd'kwest), n. The ring-dove, 
Cohmba palumbus : same as queest. 

Me thought I saw a stook-dove, or wood-quiat, I know 
not how to tearme it, that brought short strawes to build 
his neat on a tall cedar. 

£yiy, Baphoand Fhaon, iv. 8. {Narea,) 
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wood-rabbit (wfld' rabbit), n. The eoinmon 
gray rabbit of the United States, LepussylvaH- 
cus. See out under eottontail, 
wood-rat (wfld'rat), n. Any species of Neo- 
tomuy including large woodland rats of the 
United States, etc., of the family Muridmy sub- 
family Murinm, and section SigmodonteSy such 
as the Florida wood-rat, N, floridana; the 
Kocky Mountain wood-rat, JV. cinerea; the Cali- 
fornia wood-rat, N, fusdpes ; the Texas wood- 
rat, N, micropus; the femigineous wood-rat 
of Mexico and Central America, N, ferruginea. 
See pack-rat (under rati), cut under Ne- 
otoma, 

wood-reed (wM'red), w. Se© reedi, 
WOOdreeve (wM'rev), w. in England, the stew- 
ard or overseer of a wood or forest, 
wood-robin (wfld'rob^in), n. The American 
wood-thnish, Turdus mustelinus, [J iocal, U. S.] 
wood-rock (wfid'rok), w. Ligniform asbestos, 
woodruff, woodroof (wfld'ruf , -r5f ), n, [Early 
mod. E. woodrofe; < ME. wodrujje, wuderove, 
wodcrovCy < AS. wudurofcy wadcrofcy < wudUy 
wood, 4- ^rofCy of uncertain meaning.] A rubi- 
aceous herb, Asperula odoratay of Europe and 
Asiatic Hussia, more fully named sweet woodruff. 
It has a creeping rootstock sending up erect stems, the 
leaves whorled, ^iefly In eights, the flowers small, white, 
in loose cymes. The plant, from the presence of coumarln. 
is scented like the sweet vernal-grass and sweot-ulover, ana 
In parts of Europe it is used to flavor the spring beverage 
called May-drink (which see). Woodruff is sometimes 
found gi-owing near German settlements in the United 
States. The name is extended to the other species of Aa- 
P 0 rufa.--l)yer 8 * woodruff, tinctoria, of Gurone, 

whose roots sometimes serve in place of madder. — Ouln- 
sy-WOOdruir. Same as qwineywort.—^mwft WOOdruff. 
See def. 

wood-rush (wM'rush), n. [< woodl 4* rush^^ 
n. ] A plant of the gonna Luzula : also callt^d 
glowworm-grass. The field wood-rush, Luztda cow- 
peatria, is an extremely common low plant of Europe and 
North America, having clusters of brown chaffy flowers 
appeHriug early in spring : in Great Britain it is lucol^ 

B and 


called blackhead- or cutkm-graaa and chirnney-aweei 
larger species, L. ayloatica, has the names wood- 
wood-graea. 

wood-sage (wM'saj), n. Se© sage"^. 
wood-sandpiper (wfld'sand^pi-p6r), a. A com- 
mon tattler of Europe and much of the Old 
World, Totanus glareolay of the family Scolopa- 



Wood •sandpiper ( Totamts slartola). 

Hdm. nearly related to the redshank and green- 
shank, and also to the American solitary sand- 
piper. 

WOOd-sanicle (wdd'san^i-kl), n. See sanicle. 

WOOd-saret, n. A kind of froth seen on herbs ; 
cuckoo-spit. 

The froth which they call woodaeare, being like a kind 
of spittle, is found but upon certain herbs, ... as laven- 
der, . . . sage, etc. Bacon, Nat. Hist., | 497. 

wood-saw (wdd'sA), n. Same as bucksaw. See 
cuts under saw. 

WOOd-sa'wyer (wnd'sA^ydr), n. In entom.y same 
as sawyer y 4. 

wood-screw (wM'skrfl), n. A screw specially 
made for use in fastening together parts of 
wooden structures or structures of wood and 
metal. The modern wood-screw has generally a conical 
point, like that of a gimlet See cuts under eounteraink, 
aerew, and acrew-thread, 

WOOd-serst (wud'ser), n. and a. [Also wood- 
seer; < woodX 4- sereiy searl.’] I, w. The time 
when there is no sap in a tree. Tussery May’s 
Husbandry, st. G. 

II. a. Dry; barren. 

The soil ... is a poor wood-aere land, very natural for 
the production of oaks especially. 

AvJbrey, Misa, p. 211. (Daviaa.) 

Wood’s fusible alloy. See alloy. 

woodshed (wfld'shed), n. A shed for keeping 
wood for fuel. 

She looked so much like one of Elfle’s own little dolls 
which she had thrown into the woodahed, out of the way, 
that shefelt ashamed. St. Nkhtdoa, XVIIl. ^ 


wood-stamp 

WOOdshock (wfid'shok), n. [See woodehuelc\ ap- 
plied to a different quadruped.] The pekan, 
fisher, or Pennant’s marten. Mustela pennunti 
or M. canadensiSy also called olack-cat and black- 
fox. It is the largest and darkest-colored species of the 
genus, inhabiting North America approximately between 
86* and 66* N. lat.. in wooded regions of the countiy ; it is 
from 2 to .3 feet long, the tail over a foot in length ; the 

S eneral color is black or blackish. Sec pekan, and out un- 
erjlaher. 

wood-shrike (wud'shrik)^ n. l. The wood- 
chat. — 2. An African shrike of the genus Pri- 
onopjs. 

wood-shrimp (wM'shrimp), n. A boring or 
torebrant amphipod, of the family CheluridsB, 
See out under Cnelura. 

Woodsia (wfld'zi-a), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 1816), 
named after Joseph Woods, a British botanist.] 
A genus of delicate polypod iaccous ferns, na- 
tives of high temperate or boreal latitudes. , 
They are tufted ferns with the stipes often jointed and ’ 
separating at the joint, and round sori borne on the back 
of simply forked free veins. The indusium is inferior, 
tliiii, either small and open or early bursting into irregular 
lobes at the top. There are 16 species, of which number 
7 are found in North America. See out under induaium. 
wood-skin (wM'skin), n. A largo canoe, used 
by the Indians of Guiana, made from the bark of 
the purple heart-tree and the simari or locust- 
tree. Some of these canoes are largo enough 
to (iarry from twenty to twenty-five persons. 
Simmonds. 

wood-slave (wM'slav), n. A Jamaican lizard, 
Mabouya agilis. 

woodsman(wiidz'mau), 71.; pi. woodsmen (-men). 
One who dwells in or frequents the woods, as a 
wood-cutter, sportsman, hunter, or the like. 

The sturdy woodaman. 

J. F. Cooper, Lost of Mohicans, xxv. 
Things that arc cummon to all woodamen. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 202. 
An Owl and a Duck will resort to the same nest-box, set 
up by a scheming woodatnan fur his own advantage. 

Enoyc. Brit,, III. 772. 
The lug was white birch. . . . iroo(2itm<*n areatalosa to 
account for its intense and yet chaste flame, since the bai'k 
has no oily appearance. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p, 28. 

Wood’s metal. See metal. 
wood-snail (wud'snal), n. A common snail of 
Great Britain, Helix nctnoralis. 
wood-snake (wM'snak), 71 . Any serpent of the 
family Ih'yophidw. 

wood-snipe (whd'smp), n. 1. The European 
woodc-ock, Seolopax rusHeula : so called as dis- 
tinguished from the common snipe of England 
{(Jallinnqo 7nedia), See first cut under wood- 
cock. [Local, Eng.] 

The wood-anipe was considered a stupid bird. 

St. James Gazette, March 14, 1887. (Eiusyc. DUsL) 

2. The American woodcock, Philohela minor. 
See second cut under woodcock. [Virginia.] 
WOOd-BOOt ( wild 'sht ), 71. Soot from burnt wood. 
It has been found useful ns a manure. 

Wood’s operation for inguinal bemia. See 

ojteratum. 

WOOd-BOrrel ( wud'sor ^cd), 71 . A plant of the ge- 
nus Oxaiis. The cornmoii wood-son’cl is 0. AcetoaeUa. 
This is a low stemlesB species, found in damp deep shade 
through the north temperate zone, its pcMluitcles bear 
single delicate flowers, the petals white with light-red- 
disii veins. It has the old or local minicH alleluia, cuckoo- 
bread, atutnvnrt., etc., and it Is regarded by some ns the 
original Irish shamrock. The violet worm-sorrol, 0. vio- 
lacea, is a similar somewhat smaller American plant with 
violet petals, growing in less shaded ground. (See cut 
under OxalU.) (). comiculata, the yellow wood-sorrel, 
having Blender leafy braneliing stems which nie erect or 
procumbent, with small yellow flowers, grows nearly 
eveiywhere. I'he leaves in this genus contain oxalic acid, 
and have a sourish taste. Hcveial Mexican and South 
American species yield edilde tiffieroiis roots. (See oca 
and arraaacna.) Several ex(»tic species are cultivated in 
greenhouses, as 0. jmrpurata, var. BoiiiH, with abundant 
flowers of a deep rose-color, 0. jUtra with yellow flowers, 
and 0 . versicolor with flowers exhibiting a pink exterior 
when closed, white within, opening only In sunshine: 
these are all from the (;ape of Good Hope. 

WOOd-BOUr (wiwrsour), 71. [AIho wood-sorcy wood- 
sower.'] The wood-Horrel, Oxnlis Aeetosella; 
sometimes, the common barberry, lio'bcris vul- 
garis. [Prov. Eng.] 

WOod-Bpack (wtul^spak), 71. Same as icood-spite. 
[Prov. l^lng.] 

wood-spirit ( Wiid 'spir^it), w . Same as pyroxylic 
sjnrit, Htjo pyroxi;lic. 

wood-spite ( w fid ' spit) , n. [< woodl 4- spi tCy var. 
of Speight.] The green woodpecker, Gecinus vi- 
ridis. Also wood-spack. Witlughhy; Hay, See 
cut under pojmjay. [Prov. Eng.] 
wood-spurge (wfia'spfirj), n. See spurge^. 
wood-stamp (wM'stamp), n, A stamu, en- 
graved or carved in wood, for impressing n^res 
or colors on fabrics. 
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WOOdHltar (wtid'star), n. 1. A humming-bird 
of the genus CalothoraXy as C, mlliope, — 2. The 
Bahaman sheartail, a humming-bird^ Doricha 
evelyntBy common in New Providence and An- 
dros islands. See ttlieartail. 
wood-still (wud'stil), n. A turpentine-still, 
wood-stone (wdd 'ston). n. Petrified wood ; es- 
pecially, silicified wood, such as that from An- 
tigua, the desert of Cairo, etc. 
wood-stork ( wud' stdrk), n. A stork of the sub- 
family TantaUnWf more commonly and less cor- 
rectly called woo(hibitt. See cut under Tantalus. 
wood-stove (wM'stov), n. A stove specially 
adapted for burning wood, as distinguished 
from a coal-stove, gas-stove, etc. 
wood-strawberry (wM'Btr&^''ber-i), n. See 
strawberry. 

woodsneker (wfid'suk^^r), 71 . The green wood- 
pecker, Gecinus viridis. Compare snjwucker. 
See out under popinjay. [New Forest, Eng.] 
wood-swallow (wiid'swol''6), n. The Anglo- 
Australian name of any bird of the family 
ArtanddsB; a swallow-shrike (which see, with 
out). 

wood-swift (wdd'swift), n. The moth Epialus 
syhinm. Bee swift^^ , 7. 

woodsy (wtid'zi), Vi. [< woods, pi. of wood^, 4* 
-yl,] Belonging to or associated with woods ; 
peculiar to or characteristic of woods: as, a 
woodsy strtfam ; a woodsy flavor. [U. 8.] 

Harry, Tina, Ksthor, and I ran iip and down and in and 
about the piles of wood that evening with a Joyous satis- 
faction. How fresh and spicy and woodsy it smelt 1 I can 
smell now tiie fragrance of toe hickory, whoso clear, oily 
bark in burning cast forth perfume quite etiual to cinna- 
mon. If. B. Stows, Olatown, p. 485. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 

Thu swift stream wound away. 

Whittier, Cobbler Keeaer's Vision. 

WOOdtapper (wM'tap'^6r), w. A woodpecker. 
Also woodtopper. [I*rov. Eng. ] 
wood-tar (wild 'tar), n. Tar obtained from 
wood. See tar^. 

wood-thrush (wild 'thrush), w. 1. The mistle- 
thrush. [Local, Scotland.] — 2. In the United 
States, Turdus {Uylociehla) mustelinus, a beau- 
tiful thrush of a russet hue above, passing into 
olivaceous on the rump and tail, the under 

S arts pure white or faintly tinged with buff on 
10 breast, with a profusion of arrow-headed 
blackish spots, it is 7i to 8 inches long, and about 18 
in eatent. It abounds in copses and woods of eastern 
parts of tlie United States, is an exquisite songster, and 
nests in bushes or low trees, laying four or five robin- 
blue eggs without 8tK)tB. Inches long by inch broad. 
It is migratory, breeds throughout its range, and is rather 
southerly, not going north of New Kngland. It Is the 
most strongly marked species of Its 8ul)gonus. The name 
is sometimes extended to tlie several species of the same 
subgenus (Hylodohld), as the hermit-thrush, the olive- 
back, the veery, and others. Also locally called wood’ 
rdtrin. 

To her grave sylvan nooks 
Thy stops allure us, which the wood-tt^ntah hears 
As maids their lovers', and no treason fears. 

LoweU, To Whittier. 

wood-tick (^wiid'tik), w. 1, Any tick of the 
family Ixoaidse. 8cc Ixodidte, tick’^, and cut 
under Aearida. — 2. A small insect which ticks 
in the woodwork of houses ; the death-watch. 
See out under dmth-wateh. 
wood-tin (wild 'tin), n. A nodular variety of 
cassiterite, or tin-stone, of a brownish color 
and fibrous structure, and somewhat resem- 
bling dry wood in appearance, 
woodtopper (wtid'top^iu*), n. Same as wood- 
tapper. 

wood-tortoise (wM'tdr^tis), n. See tortoise. 
WOOd-'Vetcb (wfid'vech), w. Heo %wteh. 
wood-vine (wud'vin)» w. The bryony. 
WO^^Vinegar (wfid'vin^e-gflr), «. See vinegar. 
WO^-^olet (wM'vi^o-jlet),* n. 1. Sam© as 
hedge-violet. — 2. The bird^s-foot violet, 
wood-wagtail (wfid'wag-^t&n, ». See wagtail. 
WOOdwale (wud'w&l), ». [Also woodwall, and 
formerly woodwele, woodweeJe ; also witwall, q. v.; 
< ME. wudewale, icodewale (=s MD. weduwael, 
weedmmel = MLG. wedewale = MHG. witewal, 
G. wittewal); < wtmd^ 4- -wale (uncertain).] 
The woodhack; a woodpecker, as the yaffle. 

Wodewaie, bryd, idem quod reynefowle (or wodehake) 
supra et luoar. Prompt. Pare., p. 581. 

In many places were nyghtingBlei, 

Alpes, fynohes, and wodewales. 

Bom. ef the Rose, 1. 658. 

The wodewaie beryde als a belle, 

That all the wode abowte me ronge. 

Thomae qf Breeeldoune (Child's Ballads, I. i>8X 

The woodweele sang, and wold not cease, 

Sitting upon tlie spray e. 

Behin Bood and Qwy qfCHebome (0Md*8 Ballads, V. iao> 
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wood-waUcar (wttd'wft'kto), n. A book-name 
of anv of the fpbbons, as members of the genus 
Hylooates. 

woodwall (wfid'wfil), n. Same as woodwale. 

wood-warbler (wfid'wfir^bl^r), n. A bird which 
warbles in the woods. Speoifloally— (a) In Great 
Britain, the yellow willow-warbler, or wood-wren, Sylvia 
or PhyllMcopue etbilairix (the Sylvia sylvieda of some 
authors), a small migratory species of the subfamily Syl- 
viinse, or true warblers, common to much of Buro]^ and 
northern Africa. See out under wood^wren. (h) in the 
United States, a bird of the beautiful and extensive family 
Mntotatidm or Dendnecides, the American warblers, as dis- 
tinguished from the Old World especially, a bird 

of the genus Deridrasea, of which more than 20 species In- 
habit the United States. The beauty and variety of this 
genus are displayed to best advantage in the woodland 
of the eastern United States, where the numerous species 
are oonsplouous ornaments of the forest scene. In most 
parts of the United States the wood-warblers are mimra- 
tory birds, coming with great regularity in the spring, 
each in ita own time, abounding for a aeason, and then 
pasaing on to reappear in even greater profusion during 
the autumn. See warUer, where all the species that have 
English names are detlned. 

woodward (wM'wfird),w. [< "ME. wodeward ; 
< wooiti + ward^y n. Hence the surname Wood- 
ward.^ A forester; a landreeve. 

She fa foreatl hath also her peculiar Officers, as For- 
esters, Verderers, Regardorers, Agisters, Ac. Whereas a 
Chase or Park hath only Keepers and Woodwards. 

HoioeU, Letters, Iv. 1C. 

The wood-ward, who watched the forest, could claim 
every tree that the wind blow down. 

J. B. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 817. 

Woodwardia (wud-wilr'di-a), m. [NL. (Smith, 
1790), named after Thomas .1. Woodward, an 
English botanist.] A 
small genus of polypodi- 
aceous ferns, tlie cnain- 
ferns, mostly natives of 
noi*th temperate regions. 

They are large ferns with pin- 
natiild or pinnate fronda and 
linear or oblong sori which are 
sunk in cavities of the frond, 
arranged in a chain-like row 
parallel to the midribs of the 
pinnee. The induBlum is fixed 
by its outer margin to the 
fruiting velnlet, and covers 
the cavity like alid. Of the 6 
species 3 are found in North 
America. See also cut under 
sorus. 

woodwardite (wfid'- 
wftrd-it), w. [Named af- 
ter Dr. 8. P. Woodward 
(1821-65),] A hydrous 
sulphate of (?opper, oc- 
curring in concretionary 
forms of a blue color, 
found in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 

woodwardship (wiid'- 
wArd-ship), w. [< wood- 
ward + -ship.'\ The of- 
fice of woodward. 



structures: as, the madmrh of a houije (that 
is, the inner fittings, eto.)« i 

A young man has some reason to be displeased when he 
finds the girl of his heart hand In hand with another young 
gentleman in an occult and shady recess of the vmorwork 
of Brighton Pier. Thackeray, Philip, xiv. 

The rich painting of the wood-work was beginning to 
fade. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 128. 

woodworker ( wfid' w^r^kdr) , n. 1 . A worker in 
wood, as a ca:^enter 2 joiner, or cabinet-maker. 
— 2. A power-machine for jointing, molding, 
squaring, and facing wood. It is made adjusta- 
ble, and has various attachments for work of dif- 
ferent kiuds..-^ Universal woodworker, a combina- 
tion machine for working in wood, so made that the two 
sides can work Independently or in concert, as may be 
desired. Such machines are adapted for a great variety 
of work, as chamfering, graining, tenoning, crosscutting, 
and mitering. K H. Knight. 

wood-worm (wfid'w6rm), n. A worm, grub, or 
larva that is bred in wood. 

woodwoset, n. [Also, corruptly, woodhouse; < 
ME. woodwose, wodewose, wodewese, woodwyse^ 
wowyse; < AS. wudewdsa, a man of the woods, 
a faun or satyr, < wudu, wood, + ^wdsa, prob. 
‘ a being,’ < wesan, dial, wosan, be : see was.] A 
wild man of the woods ; a satyr or faun. Bepre- 
Bontationa of woodwoses often appear in her- 
aldry as supporters, 

Wodwos, that woned in the knarres Irooksl. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 721, 
In he sohokkes his scheldo, schountes he no lengaro ; 
Bot alios unwyse wodewyse ho wente at the gayneste. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8818. 
Some like brute beasts grazed upon the ground, some 
went naked, some roamed like woodwoses. 

Sir T. Wilson (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 464). 

wood-wren ( wud'ren ), n. 1 . Either one of two 
small woodland birds of Europe, belonging to 
the subfamily Sylviinee. (o) The willow-warbler or 
willow-wren, Pnylloseopus troehuus. (b) The true wood- 
warbler, or yellow willow-wren, Phylloseopus sihUatrix : 



Chain-fern ( iroodv/ardia 
t'irfftmca). 

a, pinnule, showing the fruit- 
dots (sort). 


Alsu Me Hungerford has engrossed the above spoils and 
60 more trees at 4/- by connivance of 31 r. Inkpen, who sold 
him the woodwamship of that manor for 83/4. 

Darrell Papers (H. Hall's Society in Elizabethan Age, 

[App., il.). 

wood-wasp (wud'wosp), n. 1. A European so- 
cial wasp, or paper-wasp, Vespa sylvestris, which 
hangs its nest in a tree. — 2. A wasp which bur- 
rows in wood, as certain species of Crabroni- 
dte. The female, by means of her strong broad mandi- 
bles, excavates cells in the sand or in rotten timber, in 
which she deposits her eggs, with larvro or insects as food 
f<»r her progeny when hatched These insects are extreme- 
ly active in their habits, and fond of the nectar of flowers. 
1'he lamer speoios are marked with yellow rings, while 
those or the smaller are generally black. See cut under 
Crabro. 

3. A honitail; any member of the V rarer idee 
(or Siricidse), the larv® of all of which are 
wood-borers ; a tailed wasp, as Vrocerus or Sirex 
gigns. 

wood-wax (wud'waka), w. [Also wood-waxen, 
nnd woodwaxen (simulating wood); < ME. wode- 
wexe, < AS. wuduweaxe, < wudu, wood, 4- weax, 
wax (f).] Same as woodwaxen, 

wood-waxon (wUd'wak^sn), n. Same as wood- 
wax. 

woodweelet, woodwelet, n. Obsolete forms of 
woodwale. 

wood-widgeon (wtid'wij^on), w. See widgeon, 
2 (c). 

wood-wool (wfid'wfil), ft. Fine shavings made 
from pine wood, specially p^|>ared and used as 
a surgical dressing. 

woodwork (w^dfw^k), n. Objects, or parts 
of objects, made of wood ; that which is pro- 
duced by the carpenters’ or joiners’ art : gener- 
ally applied to details ratber than to complete 


Yellow Wooci-wren (Phylloseopus sibilatrix'). 

the preferable use of the name. Tlie two species, though 
quite distinct, ai‘e much alike and often confounded. 
Neither is a wren in a proper sense. 

2t. A supposed species of true wren, described 
by Audubon in 1834 as Troglodytes amerieanus, 
but not different from the common house-wren 
of the United States. 

wood-wroth (wCd'rfith), a. Angry to the ex- 
tent of madness. [Scotch.] 

When he saw her dear heart’s blood, 

A’ wood-wroth waxed he. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (AUlngham’s Ballad-BookX 
WOOdwyset. n. See woodwose. 
woody (wM'i), a. [Early mod. E. also woodie, 
woddy; < ME. wody, wod, woody ; < wood^ 4- -yl. J 
1. Abounding with wood; wooded; as, woody 
land; a woody region. 

It is all woddy, but by the Sea side Southward there are 
sands like downes. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 277. 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove. 

Maton, H Fenseroso, 1. 29. 
A slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of the preci- 

S ices that overhung some parts of the river, giving greater 
epth to the dark-gray and purple of their rodky sides. 

JrviJig, Sketch-Book, p. 488. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to the woods ; dwell- 
ing or situated in the woods ; peculiar to a wood 
or forest ; sylvan ; woodland ; woodsy. 

All the Satyres scome their woody kind. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 18. 
The Brachmanes, which he in his Indian trauels had 
found in a woodie solitarinesse. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 867. 

8. Consistingof or containing wood; ligneous: 
as, the woody parts of planto. 

Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft and have 
nothing woody In them, as grass, sowthistle and hemlock. 

Xoelv, Blem. of Nat Phfloi., lx. 

4. Peculiar to or characteristic of wood: as, a 
woody scent or flavor — giamiiiwi. woody ] 
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WOOliUlt 



wood. 800 
wooiMi, and woo^ Iteiie, 

ITMoHsOi woolMdade, torohe-herbo, lung-woort, hares- 
board, freneh-aago, hlgtfq>er, or laooddi-tii^in. Ftario* 
Woo^ a^taluulo. See tUghUhads, I (aX~ Woody 
gfeomtUi stem of a hard or woody natare, which lasts 

for many yeara, as the trunks of trees.— Woody tlaane, in 
bott yemtable tissue composed chiefly of wood-cella See 
wood»cw and tissue, 4. 

wooer (w0'6r), n. [Early mod. E. also wower; 
< ME. wowere^ wowar, wowaref toomoere, < AS. 
wdgere, a wooer, < wdgianf woo : see woo^,"] One 
who WOOS, (a) One who courts or solicits in love; a 
suitor. 

" By my feith, frere,'* quod I, fareii lyke thise toomrea 
That wedde none wydwes but lorto welae here godis." 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 71. 
in mark no words that smooth-faced wooen say. 

Shak., L. L. L., V. 2. 888. 
(hf) One who promotes the marriage of another ; a match- 
maker. 

Wowair, or ho that wowyihe for another. Pronuba, 
paranimphus. Prompt, Parv., p. 533. 

woof (w5f), n. [Altered, by initial conformity 
with weavCf wefty weby from oofy < ME. oofy < 
AS. dwefy owehy awehy contr. to db, woof, < dwcfan 
in pp. dwefeuy weave, < d- + wefany weave: see 
oA and weave^."] 1. The thread that is carried 
by the shuttle and is woven into the warp by 
being passed back and forth through succes- 
sive sheds, or partings made in the warp or 
lengthwise threads by the action of heddles; 
the threads that run from side to side of a web ; 
the weft. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or transverse, 
as in the warp and the tvoqf of textile, is more inward or 
more outward. Bacon^ Nat. Hist. 

2. Texture ; cloth : as, a pall of softest woof. 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 

We know her woqf, her texture ; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Keats, Lamia, ii. 

His movements wore watched by Imndreds of natives, 
... an exceedingly tall race, almost naked, . . . the 
women cinctured with a woo/ of painted feathers or a 
deerskin apron. Bancroft, ifist. IT. 8., I. 84. 

WOOfir (wd'fi), a. [< woof 4- -yl.] Ifaviug a 
closo texture; dense: as, a wooftj cloud. J, 
BailUe. 

woohoo (wd-hd'), n» The sail-fish: same as 
hoohoo'^ (where sec cut). 

wooingly (wd'ing-li), adv. In a wooing man- 
ner; enticingly; with persuasiveness. 

Heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here. Shdk., Macbeth, i. 6. 6. 

WOOkt, n, A Middle English form of week^, 

wool (wfil), n. [Formerly also wooll; Sc. woo; < 
ME. wolly wolUy wulky < A8. wuUy wul = OFries. 
wollCy ulle = D. wol = LG. wulle = OHG. wollay 
MHG. G. wollc = Icel. uU = Sw. uU = Dan. uld 
= Goth. wulUiy wool (Teut. *^wollay assimilated 
from *wolna)y = OBulg. vliina = Lith. loilna = 
Buss, volna = L. villuSy shaggy hair, velluSy a 
fleece, wool, = Skt. urndy wool; lit. a ‘ covering,^ 
formed, with suffix -na, from a root seen in Skt. 

vary cover. Connection with Gr. ^pu)Vy wool, 
elpogy wool, on/iof, woolly, shaggy, thick, etc., is 
doubtful.] 1. The fine, soft, curly hair which 
forms the fleece or fleecy coat of the sheep and 
some other animals, as the goat and alpaca, in 
flneness approaching fur. The wool or fleece of the 
sheep f urnisnes the mostlmportant material for clothing in 
all omd and temperate climates. The felting property from 
which wool derives its chief value, and which is its special 
distinction from hair, depends in part upon the kinks in 
the shaft or fiber, but mainly npon the scales with which 
the suilace is imbricated. These scales are minute, from 
about ^000 to nearly 4,000 to the inch, and whorled about 
the stem in verticils ; the stem itself is extremely slender, 
being less than one thousandth of an inch In diamOter. 
Wool is kept soft and pliable by the wool-oil, commonly 
called yolk. In different animals wool shades by imper- 
ceptible degrees into hair ; and that of the sheep simply 
represents an extreme case of the most desirable qualitlos, 
namely, flneness, kinkiness, and scaliness of the fiber, 
together with its length, strength, and luster, and the 
copiousneas of the fleece, which consists entirely of wool, 
without hair; in all of which particulars thewool of thedif- 
ferent breeds of sheep varies to a degree. (Compare def. 2.) 
Wool when shorn is divided into two classes, ahort wool, or 
eaardinff'Wool, seldom exceeding a leni^h of 8 or 4 inches, 
and l^ wool, or eomting-wool, varying in length from 
4 to 8 inchea each class being subdivided into a variety of 
sorts, according to the flneness and soundness of the 
staple. The finest wools are of short staple, and the coarser 
wools usually of long staple. Wools which unite a high 
degree of flneness and softness with considerable length 
of staple bear a high price. English-bred sheep produce 
a, strong combing-wool, that of the Scotch breeds 
I somewhat harsher and coarser. The finest carding- 
I were formerly exclusively obtained from Spain, the 
native country of the merino sheep, and at a later period 
extensively from Germany, where that breed had been 
■ueceaifnlly tntrodneed and cultivated. Immense flocks 
of merinos are now reared in Australia, North and South 
Am«rioa» and South Africa. 


A lytylle Lomb with oaten railf. 

MandavOlty Tlravela^ p. SM. 
And softe woUe our book seith that she wroghte, 

To kepen her fro alouthe and ydelnesse. 

Chauaer, Good Women, 1. 1721. 

is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its 
slender, soft, and wavy or curly structure, and by the 
highly Imbricated or serrated surface of its filaments. 

Kneye, BrU,, XXIV. 663. 

2. The fine, short, thick underfur or down of 
any animal, as distinguished from the longer 
and stiffer hairs which come to the surface of 
the pelage . Most hairy animals have at leaat two coata, 
one of long and comparatively straight, stout, stiff hairs, 
the other of wool, nee underfur. 

In thatContree ben white Uennes wlthouten Fetherea; 
but Hiei beren white Wolle, as Scheep don here. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 208. 
%e of newt and toe of frog, 
wool of bat and tongue of dug. 

Shak., Macbetli, iv. 1. 15. 

3. The short, crisp, curly or kinky hair of the 
head of some persons, as nogrooH ; humorously, 
the hair of any person’s head. [Colloq.] 

From a strange freak of nature, not unusual in these 
Virginian mountains, his knotty wool was of a pale tan- 
color. Harper' a Mag., LXXVI. 203. 

4. Any light, downy, fleecy, or flocculont sub- 
stance resembling wool, (a) The denao furry or 
woolly coat of many insects, as the piibeacence covering 
the moths known as millera, that on various caterpillars, 
that spun by various larvie for a case or cocoon, etc. Se- 
cretions of various Insects are very nicely ^aded from a 
solid waxy consistency through various frothy states to a 
light dry fleecy coiiditioti resembling wool : see ivax-inaeU, 
apiitle-inseet, and vHwlly aphis (under woolly). In another 
large class of cases the spun-out secretion is gossamer, 
cobweb, or true silk. See these words, and silkworm, (b) 
In bot. : (1) A sort of down or pubescence, or a clothing of 
dense burling hairs, on the surface of certain plants. (2) 
Tlie fiber of tlie cotton-plant, commonly called cotton-u>ool. 
—Angora wool, the wool of the Angora goat, from which 
angora is made.— Berlin WOOl, a kind of fine dyed wool 
used for worsted-work, knitting, etc. It is harder and 
closer than sephyr-wool.— Oamel’B WOOl, mohair.— Cape 
wool, a somewhat inferior variety of wool brought from 
tlie Cape of Go4jd Hope. — Oardtng-WOOl, wool of short 
fiber worked upon a carding-machlne. Tt is riistlnguished 
from comJbing-tvool, which naa a long fiber and is prepared 
for spinning by combing.— Dyed In the wool, tinged in 
the fiber; hence, permanent; lasting; not liable to fade 
or change; thoroughj^out-and-out: as, a dyed-in-the-wool 
democrat. lU. S.J— fieeoe-woolB. See 1.— Ger- 
man WOOL Same aa Berlin tooof.— OlaSB WOOl, a maaa 
of fine filaments of glass forming together a cotton-like 
substance similar to mineral wool.— Great cry and lit- 
tle wool, much cry and little wooL See cry. 

And so his hyghnes shal hauo theroff but as hadd the 
man that sherid is hogge, muche crye and litill woll 
Sir John Fortescue (c. 1476), On the Govemauiice of Kng- 
lland, X., quoted In N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 180. 

But If you compare hlsthreatonlugs and his after-affec- 
tions you would say of them, as that wise man shearing 
his hogs : Here is a great deal of cry, but a little wool. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 477. 
Hamburg wool, one of the varieties of German or Berlin 
wool made for fancy work.— Hand- washed wool, wool 
washed before the sheep were shorn. — Holmfl^n’B 
wools, skeins of wool of different colors used as tests for 
color-blindness.— Laid wool, wool from sheep which had 
been smeared with tar and butter as a protection from 
the rigor of winter.— Leviathan WOOl. See leviathan. 
—Long WOOL See def. L— Mineral WOOL See mineral, 
—More saueak than wool, more noise than substance. 
[Colloq,] 

For matter of title he thought there was more squeak 
than wool, Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 17. {Davies.) 

FhilOBOPher'B wool, philOBOUhiC wool. See philo- 
sopAic.— Fine- WOOL pine-needle WOOL pine-needle. 

— Booured WOOL See Mouri.— Shetland wool, a thin 
hairy undyed and very tenacions and strong worsted, spun 
in the Shetland Islands from the wool of the native sheep, 
and very extensively used in the knitting of fine sliawls 
and other garments. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 127.— Skirted 
WOOL See sinrfed.— Spanish wool, wool Iropregiiatod with 
rouge.— To pull the wool over one’s eyes, to deceive 
or delude one ; throw dust in one's eyes ; prevent one from 
seeing clearly in any way.— Wool-bundling machine, 
a macnine for compressing and tying fleeces into bundles ; 
a fleece-folder or wool-packer.— wool In the grease, the 
teohnlcal name for wool which has not been cleaned either 
before or after shearing. (Sou also cinder-ivool, cotton-wool, 
daad-wwA, lamb'a-wool, dan-wool, slag-vfool.) 
wool (wul), V. t. t< wool, w.] To pull the hair 
of, in sport or anger; rumple or tousle the hair 
of. rCWloq., U. S.] 

wool-ball (whl'bkl), n. A ball of wool, espe- 
cially such as is found in the stomach of sheep 
and other animals. 

wool-bearing (wur barring), a. Producing 
wool ; having a fleece, as the sheep. 
WOOl-bladet, n. A plant, apparently the mul- 
ien. See quotation at woody mullen (under 
woody). 

wool-burler (worb^r^l^r), n. One who burls 
wool or woolen cloth. See burlXy v. t. 
wool-carder (wdFk&r^ddr), n. One who cards 
wool. See wool-carding, 
wool-carding (wtil'kar^ding), n. The process 
of separating the fibers of wool and laying 


them parallel pimaratory to spinning. See 
card*^ and carding^, 

wool-cleaner (wm'kle^n^r), n. A machine for 
beating, shaking, and cleaning wool previous 
to scouring and dyeing; a wool-duster or wool- 
picker. 

wool-comber (wtil'k6^m6r), n. One employed 
in wool-combing. 

wool-combing (wffi'kd^ming), n. The act or 
process of separating the fibers of wool, espe- 
cially long-flbered wool, and laying them paral- 
lel as in wool-carding. See comh^ and combing, 
WOOld (w61d), V, t. [With excrescent d. < D. 
woeleuy wind, wrap, = OHG. wuoleny MHG. 
wueleuy G. wUhleny stir, move, wallow, etc.; cf. 
wallow^,'] Naut.y to wind ; particularly, to wind 
(a rope) round a mast or yard, when made of two 
or more pieces, at the place where they are 
fished, for the purpose of confining and support- 
ing them. 

WOOlder (wdPd^r), n. [< wooM + -cri.] 1. 
Naut.y a stick used in woolding. — 2. In rope- 
mdkingy one of the pins passing through the top, 
and forming a handle to it. Bee top^y 2. 
wool-driver (wfll'dn^v^r), n. One who buys 
wool in different parts of a sheep-raising coun- 
try, and brings it for sale to the woolen-mill or 
market. [Great Britain.] 
wool-dryer (wtil'dri^6r), n. A machine for dry- 
ing wool which has been washed, dyed, etc. 
wool-duster (wul'dus^t^r), n. A machine for 
removing impurities from wool by means of 
beaters. 

wool-dyed (wtil'did), a. Dyed in the wool — 
that is, before spinning or* weaving: as wool- 
dyed cloth. 

woolen, woollen (wul'en), a. and n. [< ME. 
wolleuy wulleuy < AS. wyllen (= OHG. wulliVy 
MHG. G. wolU‘n)y woolen, < wuly wool, 4- -en^: 
see wool, w.] I. a. 1. Made of wool; consist- 
ing of wool : as, woolen cloth. Bacon. 

On a poiire begfcar put a icherte, 

And wollen wedya that warm will laat. 

Holy Rood (E. K. T. S.), p. 214. 
2. Of or pertaining to wool: as, woolen man- 
ufactures. — 3. Clad in the rough, homespun 
serges of former times, as opposed to the silk, 
velvet, and fine linen of the wealthier classes; 
hence, coarse; boorish; mstic; vulgar. 

Woollen vasaala, thinga created 
To buy and aell with i^roata. Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 9. 
Woolen-back satin, Matin of which the back la oompoaed 
of llnaoy-woolaoy : it ia durable and not liable to creaae. 
JHct. of Vm/irMwlr.— Woolen pluSh, a pluah with a 
woolen pile.— Woolen velvet, a gtuioral name for a 
woolen cloth with velvet texture. See astrakhan, beaoerl , 
Utrecht velvet (under velvet), and velvet. 

II. n. Cloth tnado of wool, or chiefly of wool : 
an abbreviation of woolen cloth. 

I could not endure a huaband with a beard on hia face : 
1 had rather lie in the woollen. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 83. 

The pre-exiatence under concrete forma of the woollena, 
ailka, and cottona wo wear, we can truce aome diataiico 
back. H. Spencer, Flrat Principlea, 5 98. 

woolen-cord (wul'en-k6rd), n, A kind of cordu- 
roy, or ribbed stuff, of which the face is wholly 
of wool. 

woolen-draper ( wdl ' en-dra^pijr ) , w . A deal er 
ill woolen cloths of different kinds; especially, 
a retail dealer in woolens for men’s wear, 
woolenette^ woollenette (wui-e-net'), w. [< 
woolen 4* dim. -etie.'] A trade-name for a va- 
riety of woolen cloth. 

woolen-matelass^ ( Wfil ' en - mat - las ^ a), n. 
Woolen cloth woven with flowcirs and other 
patterns in a light matelass^ silk. It is used 
for women’s outer garments, 
woolen-printer (wiir en-prin ''ter), n. One who 
prints woolen cloth, such as flannel, with col- 
ored patterns. 

woolen-scribbler (wn]'on-Hkrib"l6r), n. Same 
as wool-ftcribbler. 

wool-extract (wul'eks^trakt), n. Wool recov- 
ered from mixed fabrics of wool and cotton bv 
subjecting them to a chemical process which 
destroys the cotton. 

wool-fat fwurfat), n. 1. Rame as (mint . — 2. 
A fatty substance obtained from wool and used 
as a basis for ointments: lanolin. 

WOOlfell (wul'fel), n. [v wool 4- feWt'] The 
skin of a wool-bearing beast with the fleece still 
on it. 

The duties on wool, shecmskiiis, or woolfells, and leather, 
exported, were . . . payable by every merchant, as well 
native as stranger. Blacktione, Com., I. viii. 

In 1833 the merchants granted ten shillings on the sack 
and woolfells, and a pound on the last, but this also was re* 
garded as illegal, and superseded by royal ordinance. 

Stubbs, Const Hist., • 277. 

WOOlilstt (wfll'fist), n Same as wolf 8-fist, 


wool-gathering 

wool-gathering (wtirgaTH^^r-ing). n. The act 
of gathering wool : uHually applied figurative- 
ly to the indulgenoo of idle fancies or to any 
foolish or fruitless pursuit. The allusion is proba- 
bly to the practice of gathering the tnfts of wool to be 
found on bushes and hedges necessitating much wander- 
ing to little purpose. 

His wits were a wod-gathering, as th^ say, and his head 
busied about other matters. BurUm^ Anat. of Mel. , p. 189. 

1 crost the water in niy gown and slippers, 

To see my rents and buildings of the Bankside, 

And I am slipt clean out of ken, fore-god, 

A woal gcUherir^j. 

Heywood^ If you Know not me (Works, od. 1874, 1. 302). 

What! I think my wits are a wool-gathering to-day. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, ili. 

wool-grass (whKgrAs), n, A rush-liko plant, 
Eriophorum eifperimm {Scirpm Eriophorum)^ 
common in low grounds through tlio eastern 
half of North America, it grows from 2 to 6 feet 
high, bearing at the summit a spreading and drooping 
panicle of very numerous small lieails which are woolly 
with the rusty tortuous bristles of the dowers. 

I am particularly attracted by the arching and sheaf- 
like top of the wooUgrnHH. Thoreau, Walden, p. 381. 

wool-grower (whrgr6'^i?r), n. One who raises 
sheep or goats for tiio production of wool. 

wool-growing (wul'grd^'ing), «. Producing 
sheep and wool: espticially noting a tract of 
country. 

wool-hall (wiiPhal), w. A market-building or 
exchange do voted to the business of woolen- 
merchants. 

wool-head ( wul ' lied ), w. Bamo as feu ffieX (which 
see, with cut). (#. 'Pt'umhuUy 1888. [Currituck 
Bound, North Carolina.] 

woollen, WOOllenette. Bee woolm, woolencttc- 

WOOllinesS (whl'i-nos), n, A woolly character 
or quality; the state of being woolly in fact or 
appearance ; pubosconce ; flocculence. 

woolly (whl'i), «. (< wool + -//!.] 1. Con- 

sisting of wool; fleecy: as, the woolly coat of 
the sheep, of a young seal, etc. — 2. Resem- 
bling wool; exhibiting woollinoHs: having the 
appearance of wool: as, woolly hair; woolly 
clouds. 

When clouds look woolly, snow may be expected. 

Abereronihn, Weather, p. 114. 

3. Clothed or covered with wool, or something 
like it; pubescent; flocculent. 

When the work of generation was 
Between these woMy breeders in the act. 

The skilful shepherd peel'd me certain wands. 

Shak., M. of V,, i, 8. 84. 

4. Tn hoUy covered with a pubescence of long 

and soft hairs like wool ; lanate ; tonientose. — 
White woolly ouirant-eoale. 8ee Woolly 

aphis, a plant-louse of the family AphidiAm and either 
of the subfamilies Lachniner and Pemphigiiue. Many of 
them secrete a white filamentous sulratunoc resembling 
wool. SekUofneura lanigera is the woolly root-louse or 
the apple, or the American blight of Great Britain and the 
HrRish colonies. See Laohninte, Pemphiginm, Pemphi- 
gun, rooMounr, and .V0Aii.7o/t«i/m(wit)i cut).— Woolly hear 
the larva of any arotiid moth which is densely clothed 
with woolly hairs, as tlmt of the tiger-moth ; a member 
of the ITminfe. See cvits under bear*^, JKutnrepia, and tiger^ 
tnofA.— Woolly beard-grass. See Woolly 

Ohetah, the south African form of the chetati or hunting- 
leopard, which difTers in some respects from that of India, 
has been described an a distinct species (Felin lanm), and 
is fdso called Ouepardun or Oynwlurun jubatun, var. laneun. 
The fur is somewiiat woolly, and tlie spots tire brown in- 
stead of black.— Woolly elephant, the haiiy mammoth. 
M»phmprimigmiu». See rnamimth. — Woolly Indxl, the 
woolly lent nr. See I'mfW.— WooHy lemur, the Madagas- 
car indrig lan<r/sr.— Woolly lOUSe, n wwdly aphis of tlie 
genus Schizftwura, as S. lanmra ; a woolly plaut-louso. 
See out under Mieonenm.— Woolly macaco, the Mada- 
gascar Lemur inongoz, -—'Woolly maki, tiio wcudly lornur. 

Woolly monkey, any South Ainoricaii monkey of the 
genus La^fidhrix. Bee cut tiiidor Lagothrix. — Woolly paS- 
tinum, a name given in the Bast Indies to a kind of rod 
orptment or sulpliid of arsenic.— Woolly ragwort. See 
raguHnrt. - Woolly rhlnooeroa. the tichortiine rhinoce- 
ros, Hhinooeroa timorhiwu. Tkfs Is the best-known fossil 
rhinoceros, and the one whose remains, like tiiose of the 
woolly elepliant, have been found in Siberia, embedded in 
ice. Tlie species was two horned, with the anterior horn 
of great size, and had a coat of pelage : it was widely dis- 
triiinted in northerly latitudes of Eurc^ and Asia, and ex- 
isted from the Miocene period. — ^WOOlly root-lOUBO. Bee 
wonUy aphin and woolly limm (above), and Schixoneura- 

WOOlly-but (wul'i-but), n. A gum-tree, Euca- 
lyptus Umyifol'm^ of New South Wales, reaching 
a height of 200 feet. The wood is hard, straight- 
grained, ami easily worked, suitable for spokes of wheels, 
nirulture, and a variety of piirposea The name refers to 
the fibrous bark of old trees ; it is also applied to the man- 
na-gum or hlack-but, K. vimiimlia, a moderate or tome- 
times very large tree, witli wood useful for general build- 
ifig purposes. 

woolly-haired (wflri-hard), «. l. Woolly- 
headed, as a person or race of men; ulotri- 
chous. Boe iHotrichi, — 2. Having the pelage 
more or less woolly or fleecy; woolly, ae a 
beast. 
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woolly-head ( wfll'i-hed), n. A negro ; so ealled 
from the woolly hair of his head. [Oolloq.] 
woolly-headed (wflri -hedged), a. Woolly- 
haired or ulotrichous, as a person.-. Woolly- 
headed thistle. Same aa/rtor’s-eroien. 
wool-mill (wuRmil), n. A building where the 
spinning of wool and the weaving of woolen 
cloth are carried on. 

woohnonger (wfll'mung^g^r). n. A dealer in 
wool. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 353. 
wool-moter ([wfll'mo^ter), n. A person em- 
ployed in picking wool and freeing it from 
motes and impurities. 

wool-needle (wtirne^dl), n. A blunt needle 
with a large long eye, used for wool-work or 
worsted-work. 

WOOloid (wuroid), w, [< wool + -mdJ] A fac- 
titious kind of wool prepared by chemical pro- 
cesses from cows^ and buffaloes^ hair, largely 
used in the United States in making ingrain 
carpets. [A trade-name,] 
wool-oil (wuroil), n. The secretion of the se- 
baceous glands of the sheep, which greases the 
fleece; lanolin: popularly called yolk- Com- 
I>are wool-fat . 

wool-oiler (wflroi^l6r), ». An attachment to 
a wool-carding machine for adding oil to the 
wool to prevent the fibers from becoming felted 
together in the process of spinning. 

WOOlpack (wfil'pak), n. [< ME. wolpak; < wool 
+ w.] 1. The package in which wool 

was in former times done up for transportation 
and sale ; specifically, a bundle or bale weigh- 
ing 240 pounds. 

Two gentlemen making a marriage between their heirs 
over a wooipack. Pekkerand Webster, Northward Ho, 1. 1. 

Enforcing a sack as big as a wool-pack into rooms at the 
first too narrow for your arm, when extended by their in- 
struments: so that often they moke the very decks to 
stretch therewith. Sandyn, Travalles, p. 12. 

A cannon-ball always doth mischief in proportion to the 
resistance it meet« witli, and . . . nothing so effectually 
deadens its force as a woolpaek. Fielding, Amelia, x. 4. 

As wool-paxtke quash the leaden ball. 

Skentd&ne, Progress of I'aste, i. 

2. In her-, a bearing represonting a sort of 
cushion usually having four tufts at the cor- 
ners, — 3. Cirro-cumulns cloud ; a cloud made 
up of rolled masses, with a fleecy appearance. 
— 4. A concretionary mass of crystalline lime- 
stone in the beds of earthy and impure calca- 
reous rock of which the Wenlock limestone is 
made up. These concretionary masses vary in 
size from a few inches up to 80 feet in diame- 
ter, Also called hailstone--— "WoolptiCik corded, in 
her-, a bearing representing a bale tied round with cords 
in several places. 

wool-packer (will'pak^ftr), n, 1. One who puts 
up wool for the market, as into woolpacks. Bee 
woolpack- — 2. A table having various arrange- 
ments for collecting loose wool or fleeces into 
bundles ready for tying and otherwise prepar- 
ing for transportation. 

wool-picker (wfll'pik^fer), n- A machine for 
freeing wool from foreign matters by beating 
it with rapidly revolving blades; a wool-cleaner, 
wool-powder (wul 'pou^d6r ), w. Powder or dust 
obtain ed by scraping very dry wool . It is used 
for mosaic powder-work, wall-papers, etc. 
woolsack (wfiPsak), V. [< ME. wollesack; < 
wool + sack^, 71-1 1. A sack or bag of wool. — 
2. A cushion stuffed with wool, especially that 
on which the lord chancellor sits in the House 
of Lords. It is a large square bag of wool, with- 
out back or arms, covered with clotli. 

He (Warren Haatlngai was then called to the bar. was 
informed from the woolsack that the Lurda had acquitted 
him, and was solemnly discharged. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastlnga. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth an Act of Parliament 
was passed to prevent the exportation of wool ; and, tliat 
this source of our national wealth might be kept constant- 
ly in mind, woolsacks were placed in the House of Peers, 
whereon tlie J udges sat Bretcer, Diet. Phrase and Fable. 

In front of the throne were the wootsaeks on which the 
Judges sat, and the table for the clerks and other officers 
of parliament Stu^ Const Hist, § 42b. 

WOOlsack-pief (wfll'sak-pi). n- A kind of pie 
once to be had at “The Woolsack,” a rather 
low ordinary and public house in London. 

Her grace would have you eat no more Woolsack pies- 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. 

wool-sale (wfirsfil), n. A periodical public 
sale of wool in London, Melbourne, and other 
places where large quantitief of wool are of- 
fered. 

wool-scribbler (#*l'«kriMl^r), «. A machine 
for combing wool and forming.it into thin, 
downy, translucent layers, preparatory to iq;>in- 
nlng. Simmimds, 


wool-wlate \ 

woolsey (wOl^sl), a. [Abbr, of Un^’4miUm,1 

1. A material made of cotton and wool, is dis- 
tinguished from linsey, which is made of linen 
ana wool. Diet, of JSeedlework- 

Who could possibly have substituted chance tor late 
here ? unless he thought his verses were to sell by the foot, 
no matter for the stuff, whether linsey or Tsoelssy- 

BsnOey, On a bate DUcourse ox Free-Thinking, liv. 

2. Same as linsey-woolsey, 1. 

wool-shears (wOTshdrz), n. sing- andjbl. Shears 

of the kinds used for shearing sheep, oonsisting 
of two sharp-pointed blades so connected hy a 
spring at the back of the bandies that they 
remam open when not in use. The blades are 
closed and brought into contact for cutting by 
the hand of the operator. See cuts under sheep- 
shears- 

WOOl-SOrter (wfil'sfer^t^r). w. One who sorts 
wool: especially, one skilled in dividing wool 
into lots according to its quality, as len^h and 
fineness of fiber — Wool-sorters* disease, biood-poi- 
Boning, probably anthrax (although there is not always an 
extemaflesionX occurring in those engaged in handling 
and sorting alpaca, mohair, and other varieties of similar 
wools which nave not been previously disinfected. See 
anthrax. 

WOol-BOWer (wfll'so^^r), w. A woolly many- 
celled cynipid gall occurring on white-oak 
twigs in the United States, and made by the 
gall-fly Andricus seminator- This gaU is round, 



a. Wool -tower gall, iiiiuie by Andrtcus seminator; b, an individital 
cell (the gall is composed or many such cells). 

usually an inch or more in diameter ; the woolly material 
with which the cells are surrounded is rose-colored early 
in the season, but becomes rusty-brown toward the mid- 
dle of the summer. 

wool-sponge (wfly^punj), n- A kind of bath- 
sponge, more fully called lamVs-wool sponge- 

WOOl-Staple (wiirsta^pl ), n- 1 . A city or town 
where wool was formerly brought to the king’s 
staple for sale. — 2. The fiber or pile of wool. 
Bee staple*^, 7. 

wool-stapler (wtirsta^plfer), n- l . A dealer in 
wool ; a wool-factor. 

They bought the foreign wool directly from the impor- 
ter, and tlie native in the fleece, or from the woel-staMsr, 
English Oilds (E. £. T. B.), Int, p. clxxlL 

2. A sorter of wool. 

WOOlstock (wtd'stok), w. [< wool + 8tock\ w.] 
A heavy wooden hammer with a broad smooth 
face, employed in dressing woolen cloth. 

woolwardt (Vurwftrd), a. and adv- [Early mod. 
E. wolwarde; < ME. tvolward, wolleward, wul- 
ward; lit. * against wool,’ i. ©. with the skin 
against wool ; < wool 4* -ward-"] With wool as 
clothing, especiaUy next the skin : apparently 
always with the idea of doing penance by wear- 
ing an irritating and uncomfortable garment. 
—To go WOOlward, to wear uncomfortable clothing; 
specifically, to do penance, especially by wearing woolens 
next the skin. 

And wortes flechles wronghte & water to drinken, 

And wercheii & woltoaxd gon as we wrecches vsen. 

• Piers Plouman's Crede (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 788. 
Barefote and wolwarde 1 have hyght 
Thyder for to go. 

LyUtt GesU qf Bobyn Mode (Chfld’s Ballads, V. 121). 

I have no shirt; I go wodward for penance. 

S^-, L L. L., V. 2. 717. 

Poor people fare coarsely, work hard, go toolward and 
bare. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 620. 

woolward-goingt (wfll'w&rd-go^ing), ». The 
act of one who goes woolwara. 

Fasting, watching, vtoolward-gaing, pltgrimaffe, and all 
bodily exercise must be referred unto the taming of the 
flesh only. 

Ans. to Sir T, More^ etc. (Parker Soc., 18B0X p. 8a 

Woolwich gnn. See gut^, 

WOOl-wlndi^ (wtd'winMdr), n, A person em- 
ployed to wina wool or make it up into bundles 
to be packed for sale. 



iml-work 

wool-work (w01'w6rk), n. Needlework imitat* 
ing tapeetry^josually done on canvas with Ber- 
lin wools. The name is sometimes given to 
other forms of embroidery with wools.^Mosaio 
wool-work. SeenuMwtci. 

WOOaOL (wftm), n. [Origin obscure.] A trade- 
name for the fur of the beaver. There are four 
sorts — silvery, pale, white, and brown. 

WOOn^ (w5n), w. [< Burmese wnn, a burden.] 
An administrative officer; a governor: as, 
myo-tooow, chief governor; ye-wooH, water-gov- 
ernor; woon-gyve^ high minister, or member of 
the council of state. 

The most arbitrary confiscation of their goods by every 
petty Woon who flourished one gold uinbrello. 

J, W, Palmer, Up and Down the Irruwaddi, p. 36. 

WOOn^t. A variant of wofte^j won'^, wou^. 

WOOntf. o. An obsolete form of won fi. Spentter, 

woorali, woorara, woorari ( wQ'ra-li, -ra, -ri), n. 
South American arrow-poison : same as curarL 
Also tvouralif wourari. 

Upon the application of a stimulus . . . contractions 
will still take place after the animul has been poisoned 
by ivoorara, which is known to paralyze the motor set of 
nerves. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 116. 

WOOrstt, o. An obsolete form of worst, 

WOOSet, n. An earlier form of 

The aguish tDonm of Kent and Essex. 

Howell, Vindication. 1677 (llarl. Mlsc., VI. 129). 

WOOStt. A variant of wost, second person sin- 
gular indicative present of wit^. 

WOOSyt, An earlier form of oo^t/. 

What is she else, but a foul wooey Marsh? 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxv. 20f». 

WOOtt. A Middle English form of wot. Sec wiO , r. 

WOOtZ ( Wilts), n. [Supposed to be an orig. error 
or misj)rint, perhaps for ^wook, repr. Oanarese 
ukhu (pron. wukku), steel.] The name given to 
steel made in India by fusing iron with carbona- 
ceous matter. This is done in small crucibles holding 
a pound or two of the Iron, and the wood selected to fur- 
nish the carbon to the metal is always that of Cama au~ 
fictUata, which Is uut. into small pieces, the same being 
done with the iron, and the whole covered by one or more 
green loaves, usually of a species of Convolvulus, the cru- 
cible bolng then covered with a lid of clay. A Tininher 
of these crucibles are placed together in a hole dug in the 
round, and heated in a charcoal tire urged by a pair of 
cllows made of ox-hide, the blast being kept up for three 
or four hours. The steel thus obtained Is hard u» temper, 
and requires much care in working. '1 his Is tlu oldest 
method of making steel of which anything definite is 
known, having been in use, without change, for an in- 
definite>length of time, and being, os generally believed, 
original with the Hindus. 

wop (wop), V. t. ; pret. and pp. iroppcd, ppr, wop- 
phiff, Hanie as whop. 

Old Osborne was highly delighted when Georgy wopped 
her third boy ... in Kussell Square 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Ivi. 

WOpent. An obsolelc strong jiast participle of 
wnjA. 

wops (wops), w. [A variant of waps for wasjt.] 
A wasp or hornot. Also wopps. [Prov. Eng.] 

WOrble (w6r'bl), n. Saino as wnhblc^ or war- 
ble^, 3. 

worct, WOrcht. Middle Englisli forms of work. 
Worcester porcelain. Soe porcelain^. 

WOrchert, n, A Middle English form of worker. 

WOrd^ (word), n, [Early mod. E. also woord; < 
ME. word, wiird, weord (pi. word, wordcs), < AS. 
word (pi. word)z=zOH. OFries. word, werd, 

wird = D. lAL woord = OHCl. MHtl. G. wort = 
Icol. orth (for *rord) = Sw. Dan. ord = Ooth. 
waurd, a word, = Lith. wardas, a name, = Tj. rcr- 
6mw, a word, verb; orig. ‘athingspokeiP; ef. Or. 
elpeiv, speak, epttv, question, pyruip, speaker, otc. 
(SCO rhetor). Doublet of verh.l 1. A sound, or 
combination of sounds, used in any language as 
the sign of a conception, or of a conception toge- 
ther with its grammatical relations ; 1 ho small- 
est bit of human language forming a grammati- 
cal part of speech ; a vocable ; a term, a word 
may be any part of speech, as verb, noun, particle, etc. ; 
it may be radical, as love, or derivative, as lover, lovely, 
lomlineM, or an intlected form, as loves, loved; it may be 
simple, or compound, as love-tdrk. Anything is a word 
tliat can be used as an Individual member of a sentence, 
and that is not separable into parts usable independently 
and coordinately in making a sentence. A word is a 
spoken sign that has arrived at its value as used in any 
language by a series of historical changes, and tliat holds 
its value by virtue of usage, being exposed to such fur- 
ther changes, of form and of meaning, ns usage may pre- 
scribe. The conception involved in a won! may be of any 
grade, from the simjplest, as one, to the most derived and 
complicated, as pohtical, and the grammatical relations 
involved may also be of any degree, from true to untruth- 
fulnui, or from (Latin) ama to amabitnr. 

Geflray the letters after breke and rayd, 

Fro wurde unto wurd. 

i?om. of Partenay (E. E T. ft.X 1. 8187. 

Sixe wordee out of which all the whole dittie is made, 
euery of those sixe commencing and ending bis verse by 
course. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 72. 
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Words are but the oorrent tokens or marks of popular 
notions of things. 

JBaoon, Advancement of Learning, 11.215. 
Words are sensible signs necessary for communication. 

Locke, JH liman Understanding, 111. ii. 1. 
The deeper and more complex parts of human nature 
can bo exhibited by means of woras alone. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
Words, which are a set of clickings, hissings, lispings, 
and so on, mean very little, compared to tones ami ex- 
pression of the features. O. W. Holmes, Professor, viii. 
2. The letter or letters or other characters, 
written or printed, which represent such a vo- 
cable: as, a word misprinted.— 3. Speech; 
talk; discourse; conversation: commonly in 
the plural. 

Whan Melior that inekemayde herd Alisaundrlnes tcordes, 
Bcho was gretly gladod of hire gode bi-liest. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 600. 
I would not, ill plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure 
As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. .3. 134. 
The Men began to murmur against ('aptain Swan for 
perswading them to come this Voyage ; but he gave them 
fair words. Dmnpicr, Voyages, I. 282. 

Can there be no sympathy without the gabble of wivrdsf 
4 Lamb, Quakers’ Meeting. 

4. Saying; remark; expression: as, a trord of 
comfort or sympathy; a word of roxiroach. 

Him wil I cbeare with chaunting al tliis night; 

And with that word she gan to cleare hir thruate. 

Qascoiyne, Pliiloinenc (ed. Arbor), p. 88. 

6. A symbol of thought, as distinguished from 
thought itself; sound as opposed to sense. 

The majority attend to words rather than to things. 

Descartes, Priii. of Philos, (tr. by Veltch), i § 74. 
Life is short, and conversation apt to run to mere 
words. O. W. Holmes, Professor, ii. 

To modern society Antinomians and Hocinian.s are but 
words, are but ancient history. N. A. Jicv., (.'XLTIl. 23. 

6. Intelligence; information; tidings; report: 
without an article, and used only as a singular: 
as, to semi word of one^s arrival . 

Yo noblist of nome that neucr man ndoiitod, 

The usnde of your wekes & your wight dedis, 

And the prise of your prowes paascH u fer! 

Destruction o/ 'froy (K. K. T. S), 1. 1098. 
ITl send him certain word of iny success. 

Shak,, M. for M., i. 4. 89. 
Word is to the kitchen gaiie, 

And word is to the ha’, 

And word is to the iiohle room, 

Amang the ladyes a’. 

The Qmccw’s JIfanV (Child’s Halluds, III. 116). 
I did give them an account dismayed them aP, acd ivord 
was carried in to Die King. PeidW, Diary, II. 440. 

7. All expression of w'ill or decision; an in- 
junction; coinniand; order. 

Sharj) ’s the Wfvrd ; egml, I’ll own the thing. 

Vanburyh, Tile .Mistake, iii. 1. 
In my time a father’s Wisrd was law. Tennyson, Dora. 

8. A password; a watcdiword; a war-cry; a 
signal, or term of recognition, even when con- 
sisting of several words. 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 

Gur ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 

Shak., Rich. 111., v. 3. .349. 
I have the word; sentouei, do thou staml; 

Thou Shalt not need to cull, I'll be at hand. 

Fletcher and Houiey, Maid in the Mill, iv. .3 
l.et the word bo : Not wlDiout mustard ; your crest is 
very rare, ‘*ir. 

li. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 
9t. A brief or ])ithy remai’k or saying; a prov- 
erb ; a motto. 

The old word is “What the eye views not, the heart 
rues not," lip. Hall, Balm of Gilead, xl § f», 

10. Affirmation; promise; obligation; good 
faith; a tenn or phrase implying or contain- 
ing an assertion, declaration, assurance, or tho 
like, w-hich involves the faith or honor of tho 
utterer of it: with a ]>os8osHive: as, I pledge 
you w/// wtrrd ; on vnj word, sir. 

They are not men o’ their words. Shak., Lear, Iv. 0. 106. 
Madam, I dare pass my word for her tmth. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, II. 1. 
Doll. Alas, Master Allum, 't Is but poor fifty pound! 
All. If that be all, you shall upon your word take up 
so much with me , another time I’ll run as far in your 
books. Dekker and Webster, Nortliward Ho, Ii, 1. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, II., ll. I, 
I hope you’l think It no way improper, and must beg 
of you it may be done, liecaiise my word ’s at slake. 

E. Gibson, in Ellis's Lit liCtters, p. 230. 
Our royal anyrd upon It, 

He comes back safe. Tmnyson, IMnoess, v. 

11. Utterances or terms interchanged expres- 
sive of anger, contention, or reproach: in the 
plural, and often qualified by high, hot, hard, 
sharp, or the like. 
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Some words there grew 'twtxt Somerset and me. 

Shak., 1 Heu. VI., it 5. 46. 

She and I had some toords last Sunday at church, but I 
think 1 gave her her own. Swift, Folite Conversation, i. 

Having had some •words with Bemoy, he stabbed him 
with his dagger to the heart, sr> that he fell dead without 
uttering a word. Bruce, Source.of the Nile, U. 102. 

He and I 

Had once hard words, and parted. I'ennyson, Dora. 

12. In throl.: (a) [c«p.] The Son of God; God 
as manifested to man : same as Logos. 

I’hoii, iny Word, begotten Son, by thee 

This I perform. Milton, P. L., vii. 168. 

(b) [cap. or /. c.] The Holy Scripture, or f^art 
of Scripture: as, the Word of God, or God^s 
Word. 

The excellency of this Word is so great, and of so high 
dignity, that there is no earthly thing to be compared 
unto it. Latimer, Ist Sermon bef. £dw. VI*, 1540. 

For, when tribulation or persecution arlseth because of 
the Word, by and by he is otfended. Mat. xlii. 21. 

Doliuered in Six Benuoiis at Steeple- Ashton in Wilt- 
shire by George Webbe, Preacher of the Word and Pastor 
there. The Practice of Quietness (1616X 

The sword and the word t do you study them both, mas- 
ter parson? Shak., M. W. of W., 111. 1. 44. 

You say there must ho no Human Invention In tho 
Church, notliiug but the pure word. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 58. 
A play upon words. See playi.^- At short wordst. 
See MerL->-Awordand ablOW,a threat and its immedi- 
ate execut ion ; hastiness in action: also used adjectlvely. 

I find there is nothing but a word and a blow with you; 

Suift, Polite Conversation, 1. {Davies.) 

A Nnpoleon-like promptitude of action, which the un- 
learneti operatives described by calling him “a ivord-and- 
a-blow man.” 

Mrs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, Jv. (Davies.) 
By word of mouth. Bee mouth. 

Ilnwheit, this matter may be easily remedied, if you 
will take tho pains to ask the question of Raphael liim- 
self, by word, ofmmith, if ho bo now with you. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 8. 

“This,” he said, “is not a court in which written 
charges are exhiliitcd. Our proocedings are summary, 
and by word of mouth.” Macaulay, Hist. Eng, vL 

Fallacy In words. Bee semilooieal fallacy, under fallacy. 
— Qod*S Word. Bame ns the Wtml of God, below.— Qood 
word, favorable account or mention ; expression of good 
opinion ; ciuumendation ; praise : as, to speak a good word 
for one. 

Where your//ood word cannot advantage him, 

Y^our slander never cun endainuge him. 

Shak., T. 0. of V., Ill, 2. 42. 
Hard words, (a) Words not easy to spell, pronounce, 
or define corri'ctly. (b) Hot, angry, or reproachful words. 
Beedef. 11, and the quotation therefrom Tennyson.— Ho- 
mophonouB words. Bee Ao/m/p/ioMWM#.— Household 
word. Bee hmisehild. — In a word, In one word, In one 
brief, pitiiy phrase ; hriefiy ; to siiin up ; in short. 

In a word, for far b(>hind Ills worth 
(!r>mcs all tlie praises that 1 now bestow. 

He is complete In feature ami in mind. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II. 4. 71. 

In a word, to bo a fine genth'inan is to bo a generous 
and a bravo man. Steele, Hpcctator, No, 75. 

Here, in a word - ami It is a rare instance in my life— • 
I had rnet< with u nerson thoroughly adapted to the situa- 
tion whicli 1)0 lield. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int., p. 27. 
In word, ill speech only ; hence, in mere profession or 
seeming. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue ; hut in deed 
and in truth. 1 John ill. 18. 

Mind the word. Bee »wtndL— Precatory words. See 
precatory.— The Comfortable Words. Bee eon\fortaUe. 

The Word of God, the Bible ; the Scriptures. 'This use 
is n'jcctod by the Society of Friends, who limit the phrase 
to the meaning given in def. 12 (a). 

An account of a personal pressure hronght to boar upon 
Fi.sl)er by the King, wbo pointed out to biin that bis obe- 
dn-rice was limited by Die condition “w» far as the Word pf 
God allowed." Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 866. 

To bo as good as one’s word, scc yood.—To break 
one’s word, to break wordt . sce break. - To eat one’s 
words. Bee eat. To have a word with a person, to 
have some conversation with Idiii. 

'I’iie fiiar and you 
Must have a word iiiion. 

Shak,, M. for M., v. 1. 864. 
To have the words fort, tr) act as spokesman for. 

Our hosto hadde the wordes/or us alle. 

Chaucer, I'rol. to Parson’s 'Pale, 1. 67, 

To make words, scr^ tnake\. To pass one’s word. 

Bee prww. - Word and endt, from beginning to end ; every- 
thing. 

Of al this werk he tolde iiyni worde and ende. 

Chaucer, Trnilus, 111. 702. 
Word for word, in the exact words or terms ; verbatim ; 
literally. 

Ami he wrote in hys hooke worde for worde like as he 
hym tolde. McrUn (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 259. 

Cmirt- Do you rearl on Dien. 

Free f Heads.) . . . 

Court. Wtrrd for word. 

Kthereye, Bhe Would If Bhe Could, Iv. 2. 

1 shall set it |a letter] down word forward us it came to 
me Steele, Bpectator, No. 17. 

Who with the News to Procris c|uick repair’d, 

Repeating Word for Word wliat she had hoard. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
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▼caKl efcomanna. word of honor, warttoonalwr- 
ttanoe, word! of mnltatioiL Hee command, etc.— 
Word! of inftltntion. See incUtuHon, 8 (a).nByB. 1. 
Phracc, etc. See term. 

word^ (w6rd), V. [< ME. worderiy wordien; < 
ivord^f ».] I, trnna. 1. To express in words; 
phrase. 

Word It 

lu the most generouB termi. 

B. JoTumn, Magnetick Lady, hi n. 

The ai^logy for the king la the same, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. A ddimn. 

2. To ply with or overpower by words ; talk. 

If one wore to bo worded to Death, Italian is the fittest 
Language, in regard of the Fluency and SoftneHs of it. 

Jjowell, Letters, 1. 1. 42. 

8f. To flatter; cajole. 

He worde me, girls, he worde me, that I should not 
Bo noble to myself. Shak., A. and v. 2. 1»1. 

4. To make or unmake by a word or coinmand. 
[Rare.] 

Against him . . . who could word heaven and earth 
out of nothing, and tsan when he pleases word them into 
nothing again. South, Sermons, X. v. 

II, intrana. To six^ak; talk; converse; dis- 
course. 

And tho that wisely wordeden ami wryten many bokes 
Of Witte and of wisdome witli dampned soules wonye. 

Piers Plowman (H), x. 428. 
Thus wordimj timidly among the fierce: 

**() Father ! I am here the simplest voice." 

Keate, Hyperion, li. 

To word It, to wrangle ; dispute ; contend In words. 

He that descends not to wivrd U with a shrew does worse 
than beat her. Sir Jl. L'Btttranffe. 

WOrd^f, w. All erroneous form of ord. 
word-blind (wi*rd' blind), a. Dt^prived of tlie 
visual mtnnory of the signs of language. Un- 
able, as a result o'f disease, to road, though possibly retain- 
ing the ability to speak, write, and understand spoken 
words. 

M. de (lapdevllle noted tlie curious fact that word-blind 
persons are sometimes able to read nianuscript Imt not 
print I*roe. Soc. Peyeh. lienearch. III. 48. 

word-blindness ( word ' blind '-'ll es), n. Loss, 
througli disease, of the ability to read, although 
the faeultios of speaking, writing, and niidtu*- 
Btanding spoken words may remain unimpaired, 
word-book (w^rd'bhk), n. [< word^ + hook; 
after I), woimtenhook = G. wlirterhuch = leel. 
ortha hok = 8w. ordhok = I)an. ordhog,^ A book 
containing words with their explanations, ar- 
ranged iu'ali»liabetical or otlier regular order; 
a vocabulary; a dictionary; a lexicon. 

If no other bookes can l»e so well perfected, but still 
some thing may be added, how much less a Word-hooke f 
Florio, It. Diet (1598), To the Header, p. |IJJ|. 

word-bound (w^^rd'bound), a. Restrained or 
restricted in sneech ; unable or unwilling to ex- 
press one’s self ; also, bound by one’s word or 
promise. 

Word-hound he Is not ; 

He'll tell it willingly. J. BaUlie. 

word-building ( w^rdMiiV-'ding), w. The forma- 
tion, construction, or composition of words, 
word-catcher ( W('rd' kach M>r), H. ( )ne who cav- 
ils at words. 

Each word catcher, that lives on syllables. 

Pope, l*rol. to Satires, 1. 109. 

WOrd-d6aftie8S( w(uirder''''nes), w. Loss, through 
disease, of the ability to understand spoken 
langtiage, although the sounds are heard anil 
the faculties of reading and speaking may be 
unimpaired. 

WOrder (w^r'd^r), a. r< iro/vH, r., 4* -rrL] A 
speaker. Whitloek, fUare.] 
wordily ( w6r'di-li ), (tdr. In a verbose or wordy 
manner. 

WOXdinoSB (w^r'di-nes), «. The tpinlily of be- 
ing wordy or of abounding with words.* 
wording (w^r'ding), M. [yerbal n. of iroriH, r.] 

1. The stylo or manner in which something is 
expressed; tho form of words usod in oxjiress- 
ing some thought, idoa, or the liko; diction; 
phraseology. 

It is believed the wordin(f was alwve bis known stylo 
and orthography. MitUm, 

*2. Exi>rossion, or power of expression; lan- 
guage ; words. 

Things fur which no wording can be found. 

Rente, Endymlon, iv. 

wordisht (w^rMislO, o. [< iroriH 4* -Wfftl.] Ver- 
bal; wordy. 

An Image «»f that whereof the Philosopher bestoweth 
but a woordieh dest'ripiion. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. f(»r Poetrle (e<i. ArberX p. tW. 

wordishnessf (w^r'dish-nes), n. 1, The state 
or cjuality of being wordish. — 2. Verbosity; 
prolixity. 
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The truth they hide by thetr dark laardMihiiatt, 

mr K. JHgby, Bodies, Prefatory VerMS. 

wordle (w^r'dl), «. [Origin obscure.] One of 
the pivoted adjustable cams which form the 
throat of a drawhead-die through which wire or 
lead pipe is drawn. E. Knight 
wordless (w^rd'les), a. [< ME. wordles (s Icel. 
orthlatisSf orthdlmm) ; <word^ -teys.} 1, Si- 
lent; speechless. 

Wordlem he was, and semede sicke. 

Ide if Ladiee, 1 . 516 . 

Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth express. 

And, wordUee, so greets heaven for his success. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 112. 

2. Unexpressed in words. 

Wordleeee answere in no touii 
Was taue for obligatioun, 

Ne called surety lu no wise. 

lele cf Ladies, 1. 889. 

Hiletit people often got insane. It is not safe to have 
too many dealings with wordlees thoughts. 

Nodes Ambroeianse, April, 1832. 

word-memory (werd^mem^'o-ri), w. The mem- 
ory of words ; the power of* recalling words to 
the mind. 

word-painter ( w6rd 'pan '-'ter), w . A writer who 
has the power of graphic* or vivid description in 
ilepicting scenes or events; one who aisplays 
picturesqueiiess of stvle. 
word-painting ( w6rd 'pan ^ ting), n . Th e act of 

describing or depicting in words graphically 
or vividly. 

word-picture (w(‘rd'])ik"tur), n. A graphic or 
vivid description of any se’ene or event, so that 
it is presented to the mind as in a picture. 
WOrdsmant (werdz'man), n. [< tcords. pi. of 
word^f 4- One who attaches undue im- 

portance to words, or who deals in mere words ; 
one skilled in the use of words; a verbalist. 
[Hare.] 

Some speculative wordeman. JiuehnclL 

WOrdsmanshipt (werdz'man-ship), w. [< words- 
man 4- -ship^ Knowledge or command of 
words ; fluency in speech or writing. 
WOrd-spitet (werd'spil), a. Expressing spite; 
abusive. 

A silly, yet ferocious, word^pite quarrel between Otho 
and Uiighdc-Orand. 

Sir h\ Palgraw, Norm, and Eng., II. 561. 

word-square ( w^rd ' skwar), n. Bee s^mrv^ ,15. 
WOrdstrife (wt’Td'strif), n. Disputing about 
words ; logomachy. Bp. Uncket A op. Williams, 
ii. 107. (Dm’ww.) 

Wordsworthian (w(»rdz'w(*r-thi-an), a. and w. 
[< Wordsworth (see def.) 4- -ian.'] I. a. Per- 
taining to the English poet William Words- 
worth (1770-1850), or to his style. 

II. An admirer or a follower of the poet 
Wordsworth. 

The Wordsworthians were a sect who, if tliey had the 
enthusiasm, had als<} not a little of the exclusiveness and 
partiality to which sects are liable. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 201. 

Wordsworth's flower. Bee Banunoulus. 
WOrdyl (w6r'di), a. [< ME. woordy (= Icel. or- 
thigr ) ; < word^ 4- -yL] 1. Given to the use of 
many words; verbose. 

A ufordy orator . . . making a magnifleent speech to the 
people, full of vain promises. Steele, Spectator, No. 443. 

2. Full of words; wordish. 

We need nut lavish hours in wordy periods, 

PhUips, The Briton. 

1'lie wordy variance of domestic life ; 

The tyrant husband, the retorting wife. 

CraJbbe, Works, I. 159. 

3. (Consist ing of words; verbal. 

A silent, but amused spectator of this wordy combat. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, iv. 

W0rdy**^t, An obsolete Scotch form of worthy. 
wore* (w6r). Preterit of wear^. 

W0r6‘*^t, V. An obsolete variant of were. Bee 
was. 

Wore'Hi «’• t [ME. woren, < AB. wdrianf weary, 
fatigue, wander.] To weary; fatigue. Bee 
weary^, a, Jncren Eiwle^ p. 386. 
woreldt, W. An obsolete form of world. 
work ( w^rk), r.; pret. and pp. worked or wrought^ 
ppr. working. [< ME. wo^m, werken, wirlcen, 
also assibilated worchen, wurchetif wercheny war- 
chen, wirchen (pi*et. wrouhte, wrougtCy wroute, 
wrohie, worhfe, pp. wrought, wrou^t, wroght, 
wro^t, wroht), < AB.wyrean,wireaH, wercan (pret. 
worhfe, pp. getrorht) = OS. wMcean = OFries. 
werkn, wirtsa = D. werken = MLG. werken, work- 
en, LG. wtrken aspHG:. wirchen, wnrehen, MHG. 
wirken, wiirken, G. iriritaw = Icel. yrl^a (torvyrk- 
ja) = Dan. virkt' =» Goth, wuurkgnn, work; a sec- 
ondary verb, associated with the noun worky 
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from a Teat, y werhy */ warky ss Chr. 
iopyay work, (for *Fpe^€tv)y do (of. wyw, 
a work, hfryavovy instrument, or^n), sb Zend 
^vrZy vereZf work; cf. Pers. warz. ffain» pvoflt, 
habiL etc. From the Or. words or this root are 
ult. E. ergy eneravy orgauy etc., and the second 
element in metallurgy y theurgy, etc., ehirurgemy 
surgeon, etc.] I, intrans. 1. To put forth ef- 
fort for the accomplishment of something; ex- 
ert one’s self in the ]p6rformano6 of some ser- 
vice; labor; toil; stnve: as, to work ten hours 
a day. 

But whl the werwolf so wrou^t wondred thei alle, 

& whi more with the king than with any other. 

WUliam o/PcOeme (E. B. T. S.X L 4085. 

We commanded you that, if any would not work, neither 
should he eat. 2 Thes. UL 10. 

My sweet mistress 

Weeps when she sees me work, and says suoh baseness 
Had never like executor. Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. 12. 

His labor more than requited his entertainment ; for he 
wrought among us with vigor, and either in the meadow 
or at the hay-rlck put himself foremost. 

Ooldemith, Vicar, viii. 

2. To act ; operate ; carry ou or perform a func- 
tion; operate effectively; prove practicable: 
as, the pump will not work; a plan or system 
that works well ; the charm works. 

Louse thi Hppes a-twynne A, let the gost worehe. 

Joseph qf AHmathie (E. E. T. B.\ p. 2. 

Nature hath now no domlnacloun : 

And certeynly tber nature wol nat vdrcfw. 

Farewel, phisyk ! go her the man to chirche. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1901. 
But once the circle got within, 

The charms to work do straight begin, 

And he was caught as in a gin. 

Drayton, Nymphidia. 

8oon as tho potion works, their human countenance, 

The express resemblance of the gods, is changed. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 68. 

Love never fails to master what he finds, 

But works a different way in different minds. 

Dryden, Vym. and Iph., 1. 465. 

You may make everything else out of tho passions of 
men except a political system that will unyrk. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 158. 

3. To ferment, as liquors. 

This experiment would be transferred unto other wine 
and strong beer by putting in some like substances while 
they work. Bacon, Nat. Hist., 1 782. 

4. To be agitated or in a state of restless move- 
ment or commotion ; soothe; toss; rage. 

Calm is the sea ; the waues worke lesse and lesse. 

Surrey, Clompluint by Night of Louor Not Beloued. 

The dog-star foams, and the stream boils, 

And curls, and works, and swells ready to sparkle. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, 1. 2. 

The inward wretchedness of his wicked heart, he says, 
began to bo discovered to nim, and to work as it had never 
done before ; he was now conscious of sinful thoughts and 
desires which he had not till then regarded. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 22. 

6. To make way laboriously and slowly; make 
progress, become, or get with exertion and dif- 
ficulty : generally followed by an adjective, or 
by an adverb of direction, as along, down, into, 
out, through, up, etc. : as, to work loose; to work 
out; to work up. 

Who would trust chance, since all men have the seeds 

Of good and ill, which should work upward first? 

Dryden. 

After midnight . . . the wind worked gradually round 
. . . and blew directly in our teeth. 

Lady Braeeey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. i. 

6. To carry on systematic operations in some 
department of human activity, especially as a 
means of earning a livelihood; be regularly en- 
gaged or employed in some operation, trade, 
profession, or business : as, to work in brass or 
iron. 

They that work in flue flax . . . shall be confounded. 

Isa. xlz. 0. 

Seopfariug men, who long have wrmtghb 
In the ^at deep for gain. M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

7. To do something; specifically, to be em- 
ployed in handiwork, as in knitting, sewing, 
or embroidery. 

“I always think it is such a waate of time to sit out of 
doors or listen to reading without working." ** But I oanH; 
work," said Arcbl& ** except mending, and that I detest" 
Mrs. Anme Edwards, Archie Lovell, xxx. 

8. To blossom, as water; become full of some 
vegetable substance. See the quotation. 

Nearly all the ponds, rivers, and lakes vDork, or what fa 
generally called blossom," some waters once and some 
twice during tho summer months. A vegetable substance 
that grows on the bottom, and during the summer the 
seed or bloom, breaks loose from the bottom and floats 
in the water. The leaves of the blossoms are of the same 
weight as the water, so that some kinds do not come to 
the toff and float, but float about In the water, giving the 
water a thick oily appearance. Very few flsh are caught 
when the water Is in hlosaom. SMh Qfmn. 
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—To wort flpoe, aee>Vw.— To wort off, to be eveou- 
•ted or eliminated, as poison from the system. ^ the 
bowels or kidneys,— To work on or upon, (a) act 
or operate upon ; exeit a force or active influence upon ; 
afleot. ' 

A mark, and a hope, and a subject for eveij sophister 
In religion to leork on. Donne, Letters, xc. 

We were now at a great loss, not knowing what course 
to take, lor we tempted him Ian Indian] with Beads, 
Money, Hatchets, Macheata, or long Knives ; but nothing 
would work on him. Dampier, Voyages, 1. 18. 

(6t) To rely on. 

**I schal, sire,” seide the child, “for saufliche y hope 
I may worohe on sour word to wite him fro harm. 

WiUiam ofPaleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 267. 
TO work with, to endeavor to influence, as with reason- 
ing, entreaty, etc.; strive with in order to influence in 
some particular way ; labor with. 

I wrought iDith him in private, to divert him 
From your assur’d destruction, had he met you. 

Beau, and FI,, Little French Lawyer, ill. 1. 
Aet, Work, etc. See act 

n, trans, 1 . To prepare by labor ; manipu- 
late : as, to work soil or clay. 

PYate lande ydounged moist and wel ywrought 
Onyons desire. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 82. 
When special pains are taken to **work the butter” 
thoroughly, thus more effectually getting rid of the water 
and buttermilk, it keeps for a much longer period In a 
“ sweet" condition. Science, XVI. 71. 

2. To convert to use by labor or effort; oper- 
ate: as, to ivork a quarry; to work a scheme. 

The head member of the company that worked the mines 
was Mr. Fetor Garstin, and the same company received 
the rent for the Sugar Loaf. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

As the claim was worked back, the hmg tom was extended 
by means of sluice i)oxeB, until a dozen or more miners 
were shoveling dirt into them on both sides. 

The Century, XLII. 140. 

3. To make; form; fashion; execute; mold. 

Allas ! that we wer icroughte 
In worlde women to be. Pork Playe, p, 153. 

A mong other, a wondcrfiill grotnosse tlint bo rygtbt 
Curlusely wrogth and am fyne gold gariiyshed over all 
with stones of grot Pryse. 

Torkington, Diario of Eng. Travoll, p. 11. 
That was one of the famous cups of Tours, vrought by 
Martin Dominique. Scott, Quentin Durward, iv. 

Hero is a sword I have ivrought thee. 

William. Morris, Sigurd, 11. 

4. To decorate or ornament, as with needle- 
work; embroider. 

She liath a clout of mine, 

Wrought with go<Kl (Ujventry. 

PhUlada Jloutime (Arbor’s Etig. Garner, I. 311). 
You shall see niy urrought shirt hang out at my brecclies ; 
you shall know mo. Marston, Antonio and Mellidu,!. , v. 1. 

Ay, T have lost my thimble and a skein of Coventry 
blue I had U) toork Gregory Litchfleld a handkerchief. 

Ji. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
A shape with amice wrapp’d around, 

With a urrought Hpanish liablric bound, 
bike pilgrim from beyond the sea 0 

Scott, L. of L. M., Vi. 26. 

A damask napkin wrought, with liorse and hound. 

Tennyson, Audley Court. 

6. To do, perform, or accomplish; brinj? about ; 
effect; produce; cause: as, to work mischief; 
to work a change ; to work wonders. 

A felle man in fight, fuorso on his enimys, 

And in batcll full biggo, mychc bale wrof/Af. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3971. 
Allas ! wrecchls, what haue we u>roughtf 
To byggly blys we boihe wer brought. 

York Plays, V. 30. 

Than he taught hir ther a pley that she wrought after 
many tymes, ffor he taught hir to do come a grete ilvcr 
ouer all theras her liked. Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), ii. 312. 

For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh. for us a far more exceeding and eternal weiglit of 
glory. 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

Changes were wrought in the parts. 

Bacon, i’liysical Fables, i., Expl. 
Not long after there fell out an unexpected Accident, 
that suddenly lorougfU the Lords Confusion. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 110. 
The emancipation is observed, in the islands, to have 
wrought for the negro a benefit as sudden as when a ther* 
mometer is brought out of tlie shade into the sun. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

0. To put or set in motion or action: as, to 
work one’s fingers. 

The mariners ail 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, v. 
They are every one of them dead dolls, wooden, worked 
with wires. Kinijdey, Hypatia, xiil. 

Nodding In a familiar manner to the coachman, os if 
any one of them would be quite equal hi getting on the 
box and working the team down street as well as he. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 6. 

7. (a) To direct the action or movements of ; 
mana^ ; handle : as, to work a sawmill. 
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Mere personal rtloiir could not supply went of know- 
ledge in building and working ships. ArbuthnoL 

(b) In mvsiCf to handle or treat (a voice-part or 
a theme). — 8. To bring by action or motion 
into some particular state, usually indicated by 
an adverb or adverbial adjunct, as in, oaf, over, 
up, etc. See phrases below. 

Practise all things chiefly at two several times, the one 
when the mind is best disposed, the other when it is worst 
disposed ; that by the one you may gain a great step, by 
the other you may work out the knots and stonds of the 
mind. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 296. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains. 

Works itself clear, and us it runs refines. 

Addison, Cato, i. 6. 

9. To manage or turn to some particular course 
or way of thinking or acting by insidious 
means; influence in some respect by plying 
with arguments, ipgings, threats, bribes, etc. ; 
prevail on or gain over; induce; persuade; 
lead : as, to work the eommitto(^ ; to work the 
jury. 

There is noe hope that they will ever be wrought to 
serve faythfiilly agaynst theyr old frendes and kinsemen. 

Speniur, State of Ireland. 

I will try his temper ; 

And, if I And him apt for my eniploymentB, 

I’ll work him to my ends. 

Fletcher, Spanisli t'urate, v. 1. 

The Clergy being thus brought on, on the nine and 
twentieth of April, the (Cardinal came into the Uoiise of 
Commons, to work them also. Baker, Chronie-les, p. 270. 

Many of the .lews were wrought into tlie hoHcf that 
Herod was the Messias. AYr T. Brounie, Vulg Err., i. .3. 

10. To oxcitc by dodoes ; bfling into a state of 
perturbation or passion ; provoke; agitale. 

Some passion 
That works him strongly. 

ShaJe., Tempest, iv. 1. 1*14. 

Sir Lucius has urought me to it. He h:is left me full of 
rage — and I’ll tight this evening, that so much good pus- 
slon mayn’t be wasted. Sheridan, Tlu; liivuls, iv 1. 

11. To succeed in effecting, attaining, or mak- 
ing; win by labor; achieve: as, to work a pas- 
sage fhrough something. 

Through winds and waves and storms \\o works his way. 

Addison, I. 3. 

Some months afterwards Ainory made his Hp])euran(u> 
at Calcutta, having worked his way out betore the mast 
from the Capo. Thackeray, Pendennis, xxv. 

Wc passed heavily laden Junks slowly av/rfri’a// their way 
upstream amidst what to any but the Chinese would hnvo 
appeared insurmountable difficulties. 

The Centurj .XLT. 721). 

12. To endeavor; attempt; try. 

By reason she was fast in the latch of our cable . . . she 
could not clears, her selfe as she wrought to doe. 

Quoted ill Cajd. John Smith's Works, 11. 43. 

13. To operate on, as a inirgative or oilier 
drug; purge. 

Every time it operates, It carries off a Distemper ; bill 
If your Blood s Wholesome, and your Body SoumI, it will 
v^ork yon no more than the samoquiintily of Ginger bread 

Quoted in Ashton’s Modal Life in Reign of Quetui Anne, 

in. 166. 

14. To ply one’s trade, calling, vocation, or 
business in; carry on operations in or on : as, 
to work a district in canvassing for a publica- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

I’ve worked both town and country on gold fish. I’ve 
served both Bi Igbioti and liastings. 

Majjieiv, London Labour and J.ondoii Poor, 11. 91. 

As a general rule, the “casual ward ”of a worklionsc, so 
far from being the temporary refuge of deserving iK»or, is 
aplaceuf rendezvous for thieves and prostitutes and other 
vagahuiuls of the lowest class, gangs of whom work al- 
hitted districts, and make tiicir circuits with as in licit rag- 
uiarity as the .ludges. 

A. Doyle, quoted in Rihton-Tumor’g Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 29.3. 

The first day I started aloiio to explore tlie forest with 
gun and dog, leaving my friends to unyrk the river. 

Fortnightly Jiev., N. M., XLllI. 632. 

16, To exact labor or service from : keep busy 
or employed : as, he worht his horses too hard. 

Until the year 1826, the people [in Great Britain] had 
been forbidden to combine. Their only jtower against 
employers who worked them as many hours a tlay as they 
dared, and paid them wages as small as they could, who 
took their children and locked them up in unwholesome 
factories, was in combination, and they were forbidden 
to combine. W, Bemnt, Fifty Years Ago, p. 80. 

16. To solve : as, to work a sum iu arithmetic 
or a problem in algebra. [Oolloq.] — 17. To 
cause to ferment: said of anything which is put 
into a liquid for that purpose — To wort an ob- 
florvation. See observaUrm —To Work a traverse. 
See traverse sailing, under sailing.^ To work In. (a) To 
intermix, as one material with another, in the process of 
manufacture or tlie like ; weave or stir in * as, he worked 
the good yam tn with the bad. (b) To cause to enter or 
penetrate by repeated efforts: as, the wire was slowly 
worked in. - To work into. («) To introduce artfully ; 
insinuate : as, he easily works himself into confidence by 
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his plausibility. (5) To change or alter by gradual prooeaa 
or influence. 

This imperious man will trorkus all 
From princes into pages. 

Shak., Hen. VIII.. ii. 2. 47. 
To work off, to get rid of ; free or be freed from, or from 
the effects of ; dischorae ; c acuate ; as, to work off the 
effects of a debauch.— work One's paseage, to give 
one’s work or services as an equivalent for passage-money. 
— To work one's will. Sec -To workout, (o) 
To effect or procure by continued labor or exertion ; ac- 
complish. 

Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. 

Phil. ii. 12. 

Who can hide, 

When tlie innlicious Fates are bent 
On working out an 111 intent’/ 

Wordsworth, Tbe Waggoner, iv. 
O lift your natures up i 
Embrace our aims : work out your freedom. 

Tennyson, IMncess, ii. 

(b) To elaborate ; develop ; reduce to order ; study out. 

She [Italy] did not work out tlip basilican type for her- 
self ; she left it to others to do that for her, and conse- 
quently never perfectly understood what she undertook 
or why it was (fone. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 428. 

The minerals, which are now in the British Museum, 
were itsTked out by Mr. Davies of tliat, establishment. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 8d ser., XLI. 406. 

(c) To solve, as a problem. 

Mai. M, - Malvolio ; M, — why, that begins my name — 

Fab. Did not 1 say ho would work it out f 

Shak., T. N., 11. f). 189. 

(d) To erase ; etface ; remove. 

Tears of Joy, for your returning spilt, 

Work out and expiate our farmer guilt. 

Dryden, Astreoa Redux, 1. 276. 

(e) To exhaust: us, to wiyrk out a mine orquairy. — TO WOrk 
out a day’s work (iiaut ), to computi' a ship's position 
from the course and uiMtance sailed. To work the tWlg. 
Sec tu'ig\.—To Work UP. («) To excite ; stir up ; raise ; 
rouse. 

It is lio very hard Mutter to work up a heated and devout 
Tmagination to the Fancy of Raptures and Ecstasies and 
Mystical Enions. StUlmgfleet, Sermons, III. iii. 

Wo cannot Init tremble consider what we are capa- 
ble of being wrought up to, against all the ties of nature, 
love, honour, reason, ami religion. Stbele, Tatlcr, No. 172. 

They (the Moslems] work thomsolves up to such agonies 
of rage and liimentation that some, it is said, have given 
lip the ghost fium the moie effect of mental excltoraent. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
(h) To use up in the process of manufacture or the like ; 
c'xpemi in any work : as, we have worked up all Our mate- 
rials. 

The Industry of the people works tip all their native 
commodities to the last degree of manufacture. Swift, 
(r) To expand ; enlarge; elaborate; as, to U'ark t(p a story 
or an article from u few hints. 

We have read of “HandkiTchlef Moody,” who for some 
years persisted in always nnpenriiig among men with his 
fuee eevered witli a handkereldef — an iiieideiit which 
Hawtliorni! has worked up in his weird manner Into the 
story of “Tlie Minister witli the Black Veil.” 

//. Ii, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 454. 
(d) 'J’o mast»*r by careful study or researcli ; as, to work up 
a theme, (e) To achieve or attain by special effort: us, 
to work up a reputation for one’s self. (/) Naut., to dis- 
cipline or )>unisn by setting at an uiiiieceBsary or hateful 
jolt, like seraping the anclior-eliHin. Such a piece of work 
is called a working ujt job. — To Work Waior. See the 
quotation. 

Water is also frenuently carried over from the boiler 
with the steam. When this occurs the holler is said to 
prlmt‘, or to work water. Forney, Locomotive, p. 170, 

work (work), w. [< ME. work, wvrk, wnre, wore, 
were, weore, < AH. wvore, wore, were = OH. 
OFrioH. I), werk = TAl. wnrk = OHO. werch, 
werah, MHO. were, G. werk = l(*ol. Hw. twrk = 
Dan. rierk = Goth, (ja-wdurhi; cf. Or. Ppyov, 
work: hpo work, v,'] 1. EffoH or oxertioii di- 

roctod to the accotnjiliHhrnpnt of Horno puriiOHe 
or end; oxpcnditim* of striMif^th, energy, otc.; 
toil; labor; striving. 

Fie upon this quiet life ’ 1 want work. 

<’/,ak , 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 118. 
Man hath his daily leork ttf body or mind 
Appointed. Milton, P. L., iv. 618. 

Here, work enough hi watch 
The Mastci work and catch 
lllnts of the proper craft. 

lintwning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

2. Opportunity of oxpoiMling labor (physical 
onnental) in hottic iiMd'ul orri‘niuiiorative way, 
especially um a incanH of earning a livelihood ; 
orniiloyinent : soinel hing to do : aw, to be out of 
work;' to look for work. — 3. That noon which 
one is emidoyed orengagctl, and in tne accom- 
plishment of which labor is expended or some 
o]ieration [lertVirriied ; a task, undertaking, en- 
tcrpriKc, or project. 

If it would please Him whose workr it is to direct me to 
Mpeake such a word over the sea as (be good old woman 
of Abel did over the wall In the like exigent. 

E. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 88. 

Tlie great wiwk of erecting a way of worshipping of 
Christ in church fellowship. 

A. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 160. 
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To her dear Work she (alls ; and, as she wrought, 

A sweet (Creation followed her hands. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ill. 61. 

4. Roinethinp: aocomplisljed or dono; doing; 
deed; acdiiovcnnent ; foat ; porfornmneo. 

Thel knoulochen wel that the Werkes of .Tesii Crist hen 
ode, uinl his Wcirdes and hlw Dodea end his Doctryne by 
is Cospelles wercri trewe, and his Meracles also trewe. 

AtatulcvUle, Travels, p. i;{4. 
It is a damn<Ml and a bloody work; 

'Ilie KraeeleKR action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the v'trrk of any hand, 

Shc&., K. John, iv. n. HH. 

A people of that benstly disposition that they performed 
the most secret worke of JSat\ire in pnblique view. 

Purchm, PlI»friinnRc. p. :i2.3. 

Once more, 

Act a brave work, call It thy last ndventry. 

B. Jomon, Epigrams, cxxxlil. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the ditter- 
ence between . . . the i>ldluHuphy of words and tlie phi- 
losophy of worke, ' Mamulnij, lx)rd bacon. 

5. pL In theol,f acts yM'rfonncd in ohedionce to 
tho law of (lod. According to i 
such works would f)e ineritorbms only 
a perfect and complete observance ot 
to Roman Catholic theology, hucIj wtirks, if proceeding 
from grace and love, Jire so far luicentable to (3od as to be 
truly deserving of an eternal reward. Hec mpercrotjation. 
And gif I shal werke l>e hen* wrrkin to wynne me heuenc, 
And for here worhix and for here wyt wende to pyne, 
Thanne wroiigte 1 vtmisly witli allc the wyt that 1 lore! 

y'lVrs Ptowimtn(A), xi. *268. 

For by grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not of 
yourselves ; it is tlie gift of (hxl not of workn, lest any man 
should boast Eph. ii. 9. 

et. Active ()])pratiori ; action. 

When; pride, fnlnesse of broad, and abundance of Idle- 
ncsso sot them on wnrkr against (Jod. 

Purvfuut, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 

7. .Ferment; tronl)lc*. fUaro.J 

'I’okny and Coffee cause this Work 
Between the (terman and the 'I'lirk. 

Prior, Alma, ill. 

8 . Tliat whic|i is ma<le or mainifuc*ture<l; an 
article, fabric, or structure produced by expen- 
diture of (iffort or la bor of some kind, windber 
physical or uu'fital ; a product, of nature or art. 

'File work some tiraise, 

And some the architect. Milton, P. J^.. 1. 731. 
Honoe, spoeitlenlly — {a) That whiclt is produced by men- 
tal labor; a literary or artistic ])erforiiiance ; a cotnposi- 
tiojj : as, the work* of Addison; tlie Witrke of Mozart. See 
opiu. 

Vou are rapt, sir. in some work, some dedication 

'Fo the great lonl. Shak., 'F. of A., i. 1. 19. 

No other Poet that T know of [save Ben Jenson), In 
those days, gave his Plays the p<impouB Title of Worke; 
of which Sir .lohn Suckling has taken notice in his Ses- 
sioiis of the Poets. . . . 'J'liis puts me in mind of a Dls- 
tick directed by stjane Poet of tinit Age to Ben Johnson ; 

Pray, tell me, Ben, where lines the inyst’ry lurk? 

What others call a Play, yon call a Work; 
which was tluiH answer’d by a Friend of his : 

Tho Author's Friend thus for the Author say’s, 

Ben’s Plays are Works, when others IForA-ir are Plays. 

Lawjbninc, Eng. liramalick Poets (1(591), p. *264. 

W'hon I couteinplate a modern llbnu 7 , tilled with new 
Uforks ill oil tlie liravery of rich gilding and hinding. 

Irxnnfj, Sketeli-Bouk, p. 1(16. 
(6) An engiiieerfug struetiire. as a building, dock, embank- 
ment, bridge, or foititU ation. 

And now ye Sarrasyns bane taken v]» the stones of tlie 
same tumbe and piittbeyin t»» the werkrnof theyr Muskey. 

Sir 11. (iofH.Oyrdo, I’ylgryinage, p. .Vi. 

I will be walking on the works. iS’Aii4r., Othello, ill. 2. 3. 

Don Guzman, . . . who commanded the sortie, ought 
to have taken the ivorkoiU of liiiinl and anniliiiuted all 
therein. Kimjstrp, Westward Ho, lx. 

JbYall weit> tlie irorks that defended the hohl that we held 

with our lives. Tennoson, Defonre of Lucknow. 

(<j) Design ; pattern ; workniaiiship 

Thor ys a gret (^halis of fine gold of (’mins u*rrkf. 

TorktniftOH, DIarie of Png. Tiuvel\, p. 11. 

XiOt there be three or tlve tine cupolas in the length of It, 
placed at equal distance, and tlmt coloured windows of 
aeveral works. fiaron, Building (ed. 1887). 

All his followers likewise wore, in their faces, in part 
or in whole, painted. . . . some with crosses and oilier 
aiitlck works. Mourt's Journal, in Appendix to N ew Eng- 
i land's Memorial, p, 3:.r». 

(d) Embroidery ; ornumental work done with the needle ; 
needlework 

1 am gbnl 1 have found this napkin. 

... 1 ’ll have the irork ta’en out, 

And give I l»igo. Shak., Othello, ill. 8. ‘iOtt. 

I never saw any thing prettier than this high ITwlr on 
your Point D'espaigne. Ktlwretje, Man of Mode, ill. ‘2. 

9. All establislimciit for mniiufacturinj?, or for 
porformiiij' iiiduHtrial labor of any aort; i?ener- 
ally in tin* ])lural, incUnliujr all the* buildiiiga, 
TnacliinoH, (»tc., iikihI in the ro(jnircd opera- 
tions: as, iron-«vu*A*8 ; hence the plural is used 
as a collective 8in|:ular, taking then a singular 
article: as, there is a large glass-trorA;^ in the 
town. 


'roU'stant theology, 
as they conBtitut<‘(i 
the law ; acconling 
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They have a Bolt ITorJt) and with that nit moMrve the 
fish they take. Copt. John Smith, Gen. Hiat Virginia 
[(ArberY Bng. Gamer, II. * 286 .) 

Whereupon he gott a patent of the king (Gha. I.) for an 
all 11 m workf (which was the Urst that ever was in Eng- 
land), which was worth to him two thousand pounds per 
annum, or better. Aubrey, Lives (Thomas Chaloner). 

10. In mceh,: (a) The product of a force by 
tho component displacement of its point of 
application in the direction of the force ; or, if 
this is variable, the integral of all successive 
infinitesimal such products for any motion of 
tho point of application. The work Is thus the 
same whatever be the velocity ot the motion or the mass 
moved, so long as the force and the displacement are tho 
same. I’hiis, If an electrified body is moved by an elec- 
trical force along a horizontal surface, the work Is the 
same whatever tiie mass of the body moved. But if the 
aame electrical force moves the body for the same dis- 
tance but upward against gravity, less work on the whole 
Is done, since the force of gravity undoes a part of the 
work whicli the elcotrical force performs. Negative 
work, or work undone, is fdso called resistant work, in con- 
tradistinction to motor work. The total work performed 
upon a particle Is equivalent to tho kinetic energy it 
gains; the total work undone, to tho kinetic energy it 
losea. If a force is resisted by friction, tho same amount 
of work is done as if it were not resisted ; for, though 
the resultant force upon the mass moved is less by the 
amount of tho friction, so that less work is dono upon 
the mass as a whole, yet heat is produced, and the par- 
ticlea receive displacements in the direction of tho ac- 
tion of friction, tlie work of which makes up the balance. 
Mechanical work is work done in the displacement of sen- 
sible inasaes, as opposed to work done in the displacement 
of molecules. If a gun is shot off in a horizontal direc- 
tion, a force is brought to bear upon tho bullet, and in car- 
rying this a certain distance work proportional to the 
acceleration is performed ; at the same time, the heat of 
the confined gases is reduced by a proportional amount, 
and heat Is said to he transformed into mechanical work. 

We have thus arrived at the immensely important con- 
clusion that no heat-engine can convert into work a fcrcnter 
fraction of the heat wiiich it receives than is expressed 
by the excess of the temperature of reception above that 
of rejection divided by tho absolute temperature of re- 
ception. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 462. 

(/>) Th(^ TBigativo of tho work as defitiod above. 
In this sense a ball shot upward is said to do work by re- 
moving itself from the attracting earth. jBoth these uses 
of the word work were introduced by (Jausius, first in 
Gorman.) 

11. In plijiHicH and chem., tho production of any 
pbvsical or ohornical <*hang(3. For example. If a 
ixiay is heated, the effects are stiid to he the Internal work 
of increasing the kinetic molecular energy — that is, in- 
crease of temperature- of change of volume, cohesive 
elasticity and Che extornal work involved in its expansion, 
and hence overcoming tho surrounding atmospheric pres- 
sure. All example of work in the chemical sense is that 
done when u chemical eoniiiound is decomposed, as by 
an electrical current in electrolysis. See further under 
rncTi/y/, 7. 

12. In minirtfff ores before they are cleaned 
and dressed. — 13. pL The mechanism or ef- 
fective )iart of some mechanical contrivance, 
such as a watch. — 14. Manner of working; 
inanagoim’nt; treatment. 

It is pleasant to aec what work our adversaries make 
with this innocent canon : sometimes 'tls a mere forgery 
of lierotickH, and sometimes the bishops . . . were not so 
wise as they should have been. StiUingfieet. 

Aooommodation works. Bee ewoommodation.— Ad-- 
VaXLOed works, works placed beyond the covered ways 
and glacis of a permanent fortification, but in defensive 
relations with it. When placed beyond the range of small 
arms such works are tei'med detached works.-- hitB, work, 
an inlay of hard stones, such as agates and carneliana, 
and other costly materials in white marble, made at Agra 
In Britisli India.— Bareilly work. wtxKlwork decorated 
in black uinl gold lacquer, made in tne Northweatorn Prov- 
inces of India.— Beaten work. Bee beaten.— Berlin 
work, fancy work on canvas in Berlin wools or worsted. 
—Best work. Hee best.. - Bone-work. Bame as hone- 
face.— Oamul work, decoi-ation by means of lacquer 
painted with flowers in slight relief on a green ground, 
gold being freely used : fmiii Carnul, or Kiirnul, a town 
of India —Caanmere work, a kind of mctol-work in 
which copper or brass is deeply engraved, and the on- 
graved lines are filled wholly or in part with a black com- 
position like niello ; small raised flowers of white metal 
are then applied to the surface in connection with the de> 
aign engraved upon the body of Uie piece.— Ooxnbed-out 
work. Bee ceniM Govoxiant of works. Bee covenant. 
— Damaaosnework. Bee dafnasccna.— Day’s work. Bee 
datp . - Dslhi work, a variety of Indian embroidery distin- 
guished by a free use of chain-stitch, usually in gold and 
silver mixed with colored silk on colored grounds.— 
Dingsd work. See (ftVi/ 71 .— Drawn and out work, 
decorative work dono upon fine linen or the like by cut- 
ting away parts and pulling out the threoda in places : a 
kind of work often associated with embroidery. In the 
more elaborate sorts, a network of threads is fastened 
down upon a piece of linen lawn, the pattern is stitched 
(usually in huttonhole-stitch) upon the lawn, and after ita 
completion tho threads of tho network and some of those 
of the lawn are pulled out and parts of the lawn cut away. 
— Embossed-velvstwork. Bee ar/ret.— External work. 
Bee internal work, below.— False work. 8oe/alse. 

There are voices and a sound of tOMs, and wo come to 
a wtKMicn staging, or false work, and elimb a abort ladder, 
and ataiid cloae to tbp roof among a group of workmen. 

* rhe Century, XXXIX. 221. 

Fancy, fat, firosled work. Bee the adjectives.— 
Qnarled work. Same aaynorlinfp.— Granulated work. 
See granulated.— Hammered work. See Aammeri.— 
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HtroHitma work, fine decorative metfd-woik made te 
Japan, in which various ornamental appUanees are com* 
bined. The name is derived from the town of HiroUiima, 
where much of the finest has been made.— HOlbOln 
work, a kind of embroidery done in modem times in Imi- 
tation of decorative borders and the like shown In paint- 
ings of Holbein and other artists of his time. The design 
is in outline without filling in, and consists of borders 
and other patterns of slight scrolls, zigsags, etc. It is 
worked especially with thread on wauiable material, 
and has tho advantage of showing alike on both aides.— 
Honeycomb work. BeeAoneycomd.— xnerustedwork. 
See t'ncrufff.— Internal work, in physics, work done in or 
among the molecules of a body upon change of tempera- 
ture, as in increasing their velocity, changing their relative 
position, etc. : contrasted with actemal work, that done 
against external forces as the body changes in volume. 
—Irish work. See insAi.- Laoertlne work. See 
tocarline.— Laid work. See lagi.— Lap-Jolnted work. 
Same as clincAer-tcorir.— Lean, lump, madras, meohaal- 
cal, meshed work. See the qualifyiiiff words.— Ma- 
deira work, embroidery in white thread upon lawn or 
cambric, made in the laland of Madeira, andoi remai'kable 
fineneas of execution.— Monghyr work, Indian deconu 
tivo carving in black ebons^niaid with ivory.— Mora- 
dabad work, decorative work in metal in which two 
plates of different metals arc soldered together and then 
engraved on one side in deep incisions, so as to sliow the 
one metal through the inci8if)n8 in the other. In an- 
other variety the incisions are filled in with a black com- 
poaition similar to niello.— Mother-of-pearl work. 
Bee motAer-qF'pearl.— Mounted work. See tmmtvted.— 
Mimpuri work, an inlay of wood with bi'ass and other 
metals similar in its character to buhl, practised in India 
In recent times.- Mysore Work, decoration by painting 
in vivid opaque colors on a brilliant ground composed of 
translucent green lacquer laid upon tin foil.— NiellO- 
work. See ntallo.— Nulled work. See nuU.— Out Of 
work, (a) Out of working order. 

There rises a fearful vision of the human race evolving 
machinery which will by-and-by throw itself fatally out 
of work. Georye Eliot, Theophrastus Such, xvlL 

(6) Without employment: as, he was out <\f work and 
111. — Phrygian work. Bee Phrygian. — Pierced work. 
Bee inarerd.— Pitched Work. Bee pttcAl.— Plaited 
String work, pounced work, process work, public 
works. Boo Waited, pounced^ , etc. — Punctured work. 
Heo puncture.— Raised work. See rafsci.— Random 
work. See random. - Reisner work [from its inven- 
tor, Beimer, a German of the time of Louis XIV.], a kind 
of inlaid cabinet-work in which woods of contrasted col- 
ors are employed, designs being formed in woods lighter 
or dai'ker than the ground; mortiuetry.— Reticulated 
work. See rctici/latcd.— Rubbed WOrk. See rub.— 
Russian-tapestry work, rustic work, Saracenic 
work. See Russian, etc. - Side Of work, in coahmin- 
ing. See man-of-war, 2.— Sikh work, decorative work 
done by the Sikhs of northern India, especially embossed 
work in thin copper done with the hammer and punch. — 
Sindh work, decoration produced by laying upon wood 
Boveral strata of Incciuer in different colors, and after- 
ward cutting through the lacquer to various depths, as 
in engraving on onyx. — Spanish work, embroidery of 
simple character, such as that done iipmi pillow-cases 
and' table-cloths : a term of the Beventeenth century. 
—Spiritual and corporal works of mercy. Bee 
mercy.— Stamped work. See stamp.— Swedish work. 
Bee NuvdwA.— Tabular work. Same as table-work.— 
Tamil work, ornamental motal-work, containing much 
filigree, made in C'eylon, especially in the northern part of 
tho island.- Tessellated work. See er«scllated.— Tied 
work, a kind of fancy work by which fringes are made of 
worsted, silk, or other fiber or cord. The cords are fas- 
tened and grouped together by a process like netting, 
pro^cing a sort of knotted fringe.— To have one's 
won: cut out. (a) To have one’s work prepared or pre- 
Boribed. (6) To have all that one can do. [Slang.]— To lie 
to one's work. Bee lie 1 .— To make short work of or 
with, (a) To bring to a speedy conclusiun ; accomplish at 
once. (6) To deal with or dispose of summarily. 

Mr. Canning made very shmrt work of poor Mr. Erskine. 

H. Adams, Gallatin, p. 894. 
To run the works. Bee Turkey work, rugs or 
carpeting brought from the East : the phrase was in use as 
late as the seventeenth century.— Upper works {naut). 
Bame as dead-works. — Vienna work, decorative work 
in leather, Including ornamental utensils of that mate- 
rial, with patteruB In slight relief and impressed.- Visa- 
gapatam work, an inlay of ivory, horn, and other mate- 
rials in wood. The work is on a small acale, and is applied 
to the decoration of movable furniture, tea-caddies, chess- 
boards, etc.— Work and turn, in printing, a form of 
type arranged to print two copies by turning the sheet.— 
Work of art. See art’-’.— Works of superorogation. 
See supererogation. (See also gingerbread-work, piqae.» 
VHirk, spider-work.)^BjiTL 1. IForIr, Labor, Toil, Drudgery, 
occupation, exertion, business. Work is the generic term 
lor exertion of body or mind : it stands also for the prod- 
uct of such exertion, while the others do not. Lahor ia 
heavier; the word may be qualified by strong adjectives: 
as, confinement at hara labor. We may speak of light umrk, 
but not of light labor. Toil is still heavier, necessarily in- 
volving w eariness, as labor does not. Drudgery is heavy, 
monotonous labor of a servile aort 

All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. 

Cariyle, Past and Present, iii. 4. 

He had been so far that he almost despair’d of ^tting 
back again ; for a Man cannot pass thro^ those red Man- 
groves but with very much labour. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 156. 

With burden of our armour hero we sweat. 

This toil of oura should be a work of thine, 

Shak., K. John, U. 1. 08. 

Tile every-day cares and duties which men call drudg- 
ery are the weights and counterpoises of the clock of time. 

Longfellow, Kavanagh, xiii 

workability (w^r-ka-bil'i-ti), n. [< workable 
+ -ity (see -diWfy).]* Practicability; feasible- 
ness. 
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TiM vMiMMUiy of oompulaory notlfloatioo would de- 
pend on the flreneral praotitionera. Lanoett 1890, II. 21. 

workable (wOr'ka-bl), a. [< work 4* 

1. That can be worked, or that is worth work- 
ing: as, a workable mine; workable coal. The 
term workable, aa applied to coal, has two meanings : one 
refers to the maximum limit of depth, the other to the 
niinlmum limit of thickness of the bed or beds. In the Re- 
port of the English Royal Commission appointed in I860, 
th4 limit of workable depth was taken as 4,000 feet, that of 
thickness at I 'foot. But no coal has yet been worked to 
so great a depth aa that, and it has only very rarely hap- 
pened that a seam of less than 2 feet in thickness has been 
actually mined. 

Clay . . . soft and toorkaUe. Aecham, Toxophilus, ii. 

I apprehend that the Commissioners [the English of 
1866] placed the limit of thickness as low as 12 inches be- 
cause their inquiries were not in that connection directed 
to the question what amount of coal would ultimately be 
found commercialiy workable; it was the simple physical 
limits which they were chiefly regarding. 

JuarohaU, Coal : its Hist, and Uses, p. 307. 

2. I^acticable ; feasible : as, a workable scheme 
for lighting the streets, — 3. Capable of being 
stirred or influenced. 

These have nimble feet, forward affections, hearts work- 
eMe to charity. Hen. T. Adame, Works, II. 410. 

4. Capable of being set at work. 

At the time of taking the last census there were very 
nearly seven millions of wives and children of a workabU 
age still unoccupied. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Pour, II. 858. 

workableness (w^r'ka-bl-nes), n. Practicable- 
ness; feasibility. 

That fair trial which alone can test the workabletwes of 
any new scheme of social life. J. Mill, Socialism. 

workaday (w6rk'a-da), w. and a. [Formerly also 
workyday. Cf. workday, I.t w. A working-day. 

Trade, I cashier thee till to-morrow ; friend Onion, for 
thy sake 1 finish this worHday. 

Ii. Jotmn, Case Is Altered, iv. 3. 

We find a great Deference paid to Saturday Afternoon, 
above the other worky-Days of the "Week. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 146. 

II. a. Working-day; relating to work<lays; 
plodding; toiling. 

Your face shall be tami’d 
Like a sailor’s worky-day hand. 

Middleton and Jiowley, Spanish Oypsy, iv. 1. 

Work-a-day humanity. 

Ihckvne, Uncommercial Traveller, iv. 

This is a workeulay, practical world, and ... we must 
face things os they are. The Century, XXXIX. iiliO. 

work-bag (w^rk'bag), n. A small bag of some 
textile material, formerly carried by women, 
and used to contain their needlework. The 
term was often used for the reticule. 

The lawful fine of the pledged work-hay of the king’s 
wife. O’Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxlv. 

work-basket (w^rk'bas'-'ket), w. A basket used 
by women either to hold the implements for 
sewijig, as needles, tliread, scissors, or thimble, 
in which case the basket is small, or to hold 
partly made garments, arti(des needing repair, 
etc.^ for which use the basket is large an(f has 
a wide opening. 

On tlie table is . . . Elizabeth’s workhaekH. 

Bhoda Broughton, Alas, xxxlv. 

work-box (w6rk'boks), w. A box used by wo- 
men to hold their materials for sowing and the 
needlework itself when not too bulky. 

Hero, lately shut, that work-box lay ; 

There stood your own tjmbroidery frame. 

h\ Locker, The Castle in the Air. 

workday (w^rk'da), w. and o. [< ME. werkdaiy 
werkedety wvrkedaiy werrkedahy workday, work- 
ing-day, < AS. weorc^dsey (=0. werk-taoy wer- 
kel-tag = Icel. verkdayr)) as work 4- dayl.] I, 
w. A working-day ; a week-day. 

For a-pon the werkeday 
Men be so bysy in vche way, 

So that for here ocupacyoiie 
They leiie myche of hero deuooyone. 

Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. S.), L 1005. 

n..a. Of or pertaining to a working-day or 
working-days. 

Allow me my friends, my freedom, my rough compan- 
ions. in their work day clothes. Thackeray, Philip, vi. 

WOrked-off (w6rkt'6f'), Id printing y noting 
a form of type from which a required edition 
has been printed. 

worker (w6r'k^r), n, [< ME. ^workery ivorcher; < 
work 4- -erl.] 1 . One who or that which works ; 
a laborer; a toiler; a performer; a doer. 

False apostle^ deceitful workers. 2 Cor. xl 13. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new:< 

That which they have done hut earnest of the things that 
they shall do. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

With co-partnership between employer and employed, 
the worker would feel he was more nearly the equal of the 
citpitalist JUT- A. bee., CXLIL 616. 
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2. In enUm , , the neuter or undeveloped female 
of various social hymenopterous and a few other 
mseots, as bees, ants, and termites, which col- 
lects pollen, makes honey, builds or fabricates 
cells or a nest, stores up food, cares for the 
young, herds and milks the aphids kept as cows, 
and performs other services for the community 
of which it is a member. Among bees the worker 
is distinguished from the queen and the drone, or the per- 
fect female and male. Among ants certain of the workers 
are specialized and specitied as soldiers ; these make war 
and capture slaves. See cuts under Apidse, AtUi, Mono- 
morium, Termes, and umbrella-ant. 

3t. Maker; creator. 

And therfor in the worcher was the vyce. 

And in the covetour that was so nyce. 

Cimueer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 261. 

4. In a carding-machinu, one of the urchins, or 
small card-covered cylinders. — 6. A leather- 
workers’ two-handled knife, used in scraping 
hides. 

worker-ant (w6r'k6r-Ant), M. A working ant. 
8ee workeTy 2. 

worker-bee (wer'k6r-be), w. A working bee. 
Bee workeTy 2. 

worker-bobbin (w^r^kf^r-bob'-'in), w. In laec- 
makingy one of the bobbins that are kept pass- 
ing from side to side, as distinguiBhe<l from a 
hanger-bobbin, the thread of which is loft sta- 
tionary while the other threads pass over and 
under it. 

worker-cell (w^r'k6r-sel), w. One of the ctdls of 
a honeycomb destined for the larva of a worker- 
bee. Eggs are laid in these iirst, afterward in 
the drone-cells and queen-cells. 

WOrkfelloW (w^rk'feFo). n. One engag('<l in 
the same work with another. Kom. xvi. 21. 

work-folk, work-folks (w^rk'fok, werk'loks), 
n . ph Persons engaged in manual labor ; work- 
people. 

Oversee my work-folks, 

And at the week’s end pay them all their wages. 

Fletctwriand another), Noble Oeiitleman, li. 1. 

workful (wC'rk'fhi), a. [< ME. workvol ; < ti'ork 
4- -/a/.] Full of activity and work ; laborious; 
industrious. [Karo.] 

You saw nothing in Coketown but what was severely 
worklul. Plekem, Hard Times, i. 6. 

Workgirl (werk'g6rl), n, A girl or young wo- 
man who works or is engaged in some useful 
manual employment. 

I’bere are men and wonieti working per,»« tually for 
every other possible class, but none for thi* workyirl. 

nineteenth Century, XXII. 371. 

In the establishmeut were seated nine workyirh. 

Lancet, 181K), II. 1)61. 

work-holder (w^rk'hoPder), n. A device for 
holding a fabric in a convenient position for 
needlework. It consists usually of s]>ring-JawH for 
holding the material, and a clamp for securing the holder 
to the edge of a table. Compare sewiny-bird. 

workhouse (werk'hous), n, [< late ME. werkv- 
lioivsey AS. wvorc-hus; as work 4- homely w.] 1. 
A house in which work is carried on ; a manu- 
factory. 

Frotogeues . . . had his workhouse In a garden out (if 
town. Dry den, Ohs. on Dufresnoy’s Art of Tai tiling 

But, indeed, that which most surprised me in the Louvre 
was the Attellier or Work-house of Monsieur Oerardon : he 
that made Cardinal lUchelieu’s 'romb, and the Btatuu 
Equestris designed for the l*lace de Veudosnie. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 43. 

2. A house in which able-bodied paupers art' 
conipelh*d to work; a poorhouse. Under the old 
poor laws of F.iigland there was a workhouse in each 

{ iarisli, partaking of the character of a bridewell, where 
ndigent, vagrant, and idle people were set to work, and 
supplied with food and clothing, or what is terniod indoor 
relief. Home workhouses were used as places of cunline- 
inent for rogues and vagabonds, who were there confined 
and coinpeUed to labor ; whilst others were large alms- 
houses for the maintenance and suppoit of the poor. Jn 
the I hiited .States the workhouses or poorhouses are some- 
times under the charge of the county, sometimes under 
that of the town or township. 

Our Laws have wisely determin’d that Work-houses are 
the best Hospitals for the Poor who are able to help them- 
selves. Stillinyjleet, Seniions, II. vii. 

A miser who has amassed a million suffers an old friend 
and benefactor to die in a work-house, and cannot be 
questioned before any tribunal. 

Macmday, Gladstone on Church and State. 
This poor old shaking body has to lay herself down 
every night in her workhouse b^ by the side of some other 
old woman with whom she may or may not agree. 

Thackeray, On some Carp at Sans Souci. 

workhouBe-sheeting (w^rk'bous-she^ting), n. 
Stout twilled cotton cloth, used for the rough- 
est service, and occasionally as a ground for 
embroidery. 

working (w6r'king), n. [< ME. werkingy werk- 
yngOf warkyngoy worchinge; verbal n. of worky 


working-man 

V.] 1. Action; operation: as, the of 

fancy. 

Thel bon square and poyntod of here owne kynde, bothe 
aboven and Denethen, with outon worchitige of mannes 
bond. MandeoiUe, Travels, p. 168. 

For mankind they say a Woman was made first, which 
by the working of one of the gods conceiued and brought 
forth children. Quoted in Capt. John Smithes W orks, 1. 96. 

The working of my own mind is the general entertain- 
ment of my life. Stede, Spectator, No. 4. 

Tlie proposition duos not strike one ; on the contrary, 
it seems to run opposite to the natural workinge of causes 
and effects. Sterne, 'i'rlstram Shandy, vili. 6. 

The head which owns this bounteous fall of hazel curls 
is an excellent little thinking machine, most accurate in 
its working. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxv. 

2. Method of operation ; doing. 

A1 his werking nas but fraude and deceit. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 866. 

3. Fermentation: as, the working of yeast. — 

4. pi. The parts of a mine, quarry, or open- 
work in which, or near which, mining or quar- 
rying is actually being carried on. The aban- 
doned portions of a mine are generally designated as 
**old workings,” and Jn Cornwall as the “old man.” 

The men hurried from different ports of the workings 
to be out of the way of an impending blast. 

Oeikie, Geol. Sketches, 1. 

Close to the mouth of the Kennet, gravel has been ex- 
tracted for many yeais, as shown by the old workings. 

tjuart. Jour. Oeol. Soc., XL VI. 690. 

6. The process which goes on in water when it 
blossoms. See worky v. i.y H.^-satoh-worklngi in 
teleg., a system of working In whioh every station in lurn 
sends several (usually five or more) mess^es at a time, 
before giving place to another station.— OlOBed-CirOltli 
working, that method of operating telegraph-lines in 
which the battery-circuit is always closed throughout the 
line, except when broken by the o])erution of the sending- 
key during the trunsmission of inessageB.— DOttble-dUV 
rent working. See Line-current world:^, 

that method of operation in which the rooeivlng instru- 
ineiitM on a telegnqdi-clrciiit are worked directly, without 
the inierventioi) of iirelay.— Open-CirOUlt working, that 
method of operating a telegraph-circuit in which the bat- 
tery is not in contact with the line between messages. — 
Open working. SameaHopruvaerAr,:). - Single working, 
in teleg., the sending of mi'ssages in one direotion only at 
one time — Up-and-down working, on a tele^ph-eir- 
cuit, the transmisHlon of messages ulternately between sta- 
tluiis at the opposite ends of u line. 

Workin|[ (w6r'kiiig), p. a. [Ppr. of worky f».] 

1. Active; busy. 

1 know not her intent ; but this 1 know, 

He has a working brain, is minister 
'J'o all luy lady’s counsels. 

Ford, Love’s Hacriflee, 111. 2. 

He was of a middle stature; stnmg sett ; curled halre; 
a ver>’ working head, in so much that, walking and medi- 
tating belore (iinner, ho would eatu up a penny loafe. not 
knowing that he did it. Aubrey, Lives (Thouias FullerX 

2. Engaged ill xdiysical toil or manual labor as 
a moans of livelihood; laboring: i^s, working 
jieople, ("onipare working-man. — 3. Connect- 
ed with the caiTying on of some undertaking or 
business: as, working 

working-beam (wt’T'king-bora), n. In madi. 

He(‘ brnniy 2 (i). 

working-class ( wei 'king-klAs), n. A collectiv© 
iiaiiu' for thoH(‘ who earn their bread by manual 
labor, such as mecliaiiies and laborers: gener- 
ally used in tlie plural. 

working-day (W(’*r 'king-da), n. and a. 1, n. 1. 
Any day on which work is ordinarily performed, 
as distinguished from Kundnys ami holidays, 

IK Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 

Beat N(», my lord, unless 1 might have another for 
working-days ; your grace is too <-osfly to wear every day. 

Shah., Much Ado, 11. 1. 841. 

2. That part of tho day wliieli is devoted or 
allotted to work or labor; the period each day 
in which work is actually eurrh'd on: as, a work- 
tng-day of fdght hours. ' 

II. a. Relating to days on which work is done, 
as omiosod to Bunduys nnd liolidays; hence, 
plodding; laborious. 

O, how full of briers is tliis working-day world ! 

Shak., As you JJke it, i. 8. 12. 

working-drawing (wer'king-diA'Tng), w. A 
drawing or iilun, as of the wdiole or part of 
a structure or machine, drawn to a specified 
scale, and in sucli detail as to form a guide for 
the construction of tin* object rex^reseiilcd. 

working-face (w(*r' king -fas), w. Bee face^y 

15 {a). 

working-house (w(?r'king-houH), n. A work- 
shop; a factory. 

In tlie quick forge and working- house of thought. 

Shak., Hen. V., v., Pro!., 1. 23. 

working-man (w4r'king-man), n. A laboring 
man ; one who earns his living by manual labor, 
— Working-men’s party, any political party organized 
in the interestt of working-men. Such parties are alto 
often oaUed labor-reform parties. 



working-out 

working-out (w^r'king-outO; In music, that 
section of a work or movement which follows 
the exposition of the themes and precedes 
their recapitulation, and which is devoted to 
the development of fragments, or modifications 
of them, in a comparatively free and unsystem- 
atic way. 

working-party (w6r'king-pilr^ti), n. A party 
of soldiers told olf for mechanical or manual 
work, as in the repair of fortifications, or the 
building of a causeway or a bridge. 

working-plan (w^u^'king-plan), n. Same as 
workimj-drawi ng, 

working-point (w^r'king-point), n. In maeU., 
that part of a machine at which the efTe<*t re- 
quired is produced. 

working-rod ( W6r' king-rod), n. Same as pon id, 

work-lead (w^*rk'led), n. [Tr. (t. werkhloL] In 
meiaLf the lead as it comes from the smelting- 
furnace, still containing a small p(‘rcentage of 
impurities (to be removed by softening or re- 
fining) and the silver whicli the ore originally 
contained, and which is sejiuratedfrom the lead 
by pattinsonizatioii (see Pa itnison proems fim- 
der process) and subsequent enpellation. The 
word Is the literal translation of (German Werkblei, desifr- 
nating what is callud in Ihiglish (t)y i*eruy and others) 
bl<Mt Juniac9 lead. 

WOrklOBB (werk'les), a. f< leork + dess.] 1. 
Without work ; not working ; unemployed : as, 
a lazy, wwAVew fellow. [Kare.J — 2. Without 
works; not carried out or exemjdified in works. 

Ydle workleuHe faitli. Sir T. Mare, Works, p. 411. 

workman (wCrk'niun), pi. workmen (-men). 
< ME. werktnan^ werkmoiiy tveremon^ weorctnan, 
AS. (ONorth.) weremonn (= Icel. verkmathr)^ 
workman; as work + man.] 1. A man who is 
employed in manual labor, whether skilled or 
unskilled; a worker; a toiler; sj)eeitlcally, an 
artificer, mechanic, or artisan; a handicrafts- 
man. 

Worthi is the we.rkmon his hure to haue. 

JHere Ploionian (A), 11. 92. 

The work of tlio hands of the warhnmu with the ax. 

• ,ler. X. 8. 

As a work-man never weary, 

And alhsuttlciciit, he his works doth carry 
'I’o happy end. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Ihirtas’s Weeks, i. 4. 

As for matter to build with, they want none; no more 
doe they workmen: inany exeollunt in that Art, and tliose 
Cihristians. btdng inticeu from all parts ... to work in 
their Arsenals. Sandyn^ Travalles, p. 40. 

2. In general, one who works in any depart- 
ment of physical or mental labor; si)eciflcally, 
a worker considered with especial reference to 
his manner of or skill in work — that is, work- 
manship — ^ployen and Workmen Act. See em- 
pfo 2 /sr.~ Master workman, seo ma)tter\ . —Workman’s 
candlestick, a simple cHinllestlck coiislstitiK of a hori- 
Eoiital stem pointed at one end to be driven into a wall, 
and suppurtliiK at the other end a nozle or socket. 

wor kmanlik e (wiu’k'inan-lik), a. f< workman 
+ dike.] Jjike or worthy of a skilful workman ; 
hence, well-executed; skilful, 
workmanlike (werk'nian-lik), adv. [< wm’k- 
manlikvy a.] In a workiuaulike manner. 

They . . . doeiagge tlieir tiosh, btdh logges, armes, and 
bodies, as tvorkemaiUike us a Jorkiiiituiker wltli vs pinketh 
a ierkin. llaHuyt’e Voifayen, 111. fi04. 

WOrkmanly (w6rk'inau-li), n. [< workman 4- 
dy^.] Bkiiful; workinaulike. 

In most of the houst^s the r(K>fe8 are couered with fine 
gold, lit a very worketmuilu sort. 

Webtn', Travels (od. Arbor), p. 38. 

workmanly ( Wt’*rk ' m tui -li ) , adv . [ < workm a n ///, 
a.] lu a skilful mailher; in a manner wortliy 
of a comptd.ent workman. 

Tile chapnel (in Calicut] is on euery syde ful of painted 
deuyls; aiiu in euery corner thereof sytteth a deuyll made 
ofoopper. and that sou^nrlrmanfjiahaiuioled that heseiueth 
like flaniiiig tire, iniserahlv cousuiniiig the soulns of men. 
R. Eden, tv. of Sebastian Munster (Kirai Hooks on Aiuor- 
jica, ed. Arber, p. 17), 
And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep. 

So workmanly the bl(H»d and tears are drawn. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., 11. 02. 

A notable great Cup of siluor curiously wrought, with 
verses grauen in lt> expressing the histories warkimnly 
set out In the same. liaHuyt'e Voyayes, 1. 377. 

WOrkmaUBhip (w^^rk'man-ship), m,. K ME. 
werkmanshipv ; < wta kmdn + -jiAijo.] 1. The art 
or skill of a workman: as, his workmanship was 
of a high order. — 2. The execution or finish 
shown in anything made; the quality of any- 
thing with reference to the excellence or the 
reverse in its construction or execution. 

A gorgeous girdle, curiously enibost 

With pearle and precious stone, worth many a marko; 

Yet did the worktnanthip farre passe the cost 

Spenter, F. Q., IV. iv. 1&. 
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The vmrkmanthip [of sculptures of Wells Cathedral] ia 
comparatively coarse and sketchy, and far removed from 
the delicacy of French carving. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 287. 

3. The product or result of the labor and skill 
of a workman. 

The mystorie of the waxe, the only workemanship of the 
honie Bee, was left to lighten the Cathollke Church. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Uellowes, 1577), p. 852. 

What more reasonable than to think that. If we be God’s 
workmanship ho shall set this mark of himself upon all 
reasonable creatures? TUloUon. 

WOrkmaBter(w6rk'm&s^t6r), ». 1. The author, 
(iesigrior, producer, or performer of a work, es- 
pecially of a great or important work ; a skilled 
workman or artificer. 

What time this worlds great Workrnaister did cast 
To make al things such as we now behold. 

Spenser, In Honour of Beautie, 1. 29. 

Thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great Work-mader, leads to no excess. 

Mmo7i, F. L., iii. 096. 
2. A superintendent of work. 

A rich work-maMer, 

That never pays till Saturday night ! 

Midaleton, Women Beware Women, 1. 1. 

WOrk-mistrOBB (work'mis^tres), n. A female 
author, designer, producer, or jierformer of any 
work. 

Dame Nature (the mother and workemistrisse of all 
things). HoUand, tr. of Fliny, xxxi. 1. {Richardson.) 

work-people (w(*rk'p6^'pl), n. People engaged 
in work or labor, particularly in manual labor. 

The hack-door, where servants and work-peinde were 
usually admitted. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 

work-roller (w^Tk'ro'^ler), n. In a knitting- 
machine, a weighted roller which winds up 
the work automatically as it is completed. K. 
H. Knight. 

workroom (w^rk'rSm), n. A room for working 
in, especially one in which women are em- 
ployed. 

workshop (w^rk'shop), w. A shop or building 
where a workman, mechanic, or artificer, or a 
number of such, carry on their work; a place 
whore any work or handicraft is carried on. 

Supreme beauty is seldom found in cottages or work^ 
shops. Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles, Ostig. 

Workshop Eegulatlon Act, a British statute of 1867 (so 
and 31 Vicl., c. 146) which regulates the hours of labor of 
women and children. 

worksome (w^rk'sum), a. [< work 4- -some.] 
Industrious ; diligeut. 

So, thiDugh seas of blood, Btpiality, Frugality, woo’k- 
some Blessedness, Fraternity. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. vi. 6. 

work-stone (werk'ston), n. In metal., in the 
ore-hearth (used in smelting lend ores), a flat 
plate of cast-iron conneeted with and slop- 
ing down from the front edge of the hoartli- 
bottom. It has a raised border, and a groove running 
down the middle from the upper to the lower edge, down 
which the lead is conducted as it flows from the hearth- 
bottom during the reduction of the ore. Work-stones and 
hearth-hottonis are sometimes cast in one piece, and some- 
times separately. 8ee ore-hearth. 

work-table (w6rk'ta"'bl), w. A table or stand 
containing small drawers, or, in some eases, a 
receptacle like a work-box covered by a mov- 
able top, the whole intended for the use of 
women engaged in sewing. A common fonn of 
work table of the last century and later had a large bag 
hanging from, and forming the bottom of, the lowennost 
drawer, or, in otlier words, a large work-bag made acces- 
sible by pulling out the under dmwer. 

workwoman ( W^'rk' wmm* an), w, ; pi . workwomen 
(-wiiu'^en). A woman wlio does manual labor 
for a living: not usually applied to brain-work- 
ers. Bee workman. 

workydayt (wt^rk'i-da), w. and a. An obsolete 
form of workaday. 

world (w6rld), n. !< ME. world, worlds, wurld, 
werld, weorld, worlt, worcld, wereld, wettrcld, 
wetmtld, also wot'd, word, werde, etc., < AS. 
world, woroUi, woruld, weorold, weoruld = OS. 
werold 5= D. wereld = MLG. weerld, werld = 
OHG. weralt, MUG. werelt, werlt, welt, G. welt 
= Icel. verdM = Sw. verld = Dan. verden (for 
*'eerlden) (Goth, not recorded), the world, the 
generation of men ; an orig. compound, whose 
elements, later merged in one and lost from 
view (the word, owing to the unusual eonjunc- 
liou of consonants, having undergone differ- 
ent contractions, represented Ijy the ME. tcorrf,* 
etc., and the G. welt), are represented by AS. 
wer (= Goth, waif), man, 4- yldo, age (< eald, 
old ) : see wer^ an6*etd, old. The word has taken 
on extended applications; the sense of *tbe 
earth’ is not found in AS.] If. An age of 
man; a generation. 
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If any Prinoe or Bomane Ckmaul did ohaanoa to SMdrs 
any lawe either neceuarie or very profitable for the people, 
they did vse for oustome to inUue that law by the name 
of nim that did inuent and ordeine the same, for that 
in the worldes to come it might foe knowen who was the 
author therof. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by UeUowes, 1577X p. IB. 

2. Any state or sphere of existeuee ; any wide 

scene of life or action : as, a future world; the 
world to come. * 

Yet tell me this, will there be no slanders, 

No jealousies in the other world; no ill there? 

Beau, and FI., Phllaster, iv. 8. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Qaldmiih, Des. VU., L 170. 

3. Tho system of created things; all created 
existences; tho whole creation; the created 
universe : a use dating from the time when the 
earth was supposed to be the center and sum 
of everything. 

Far auenture je haue no 3 t iherde 
How oure ladi went out of this werde. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 
For god that al by-gan in gynnynge of the worlde, 
Ferae furst as a fust, and 3 ut is, as Ich leyue. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx. 112. 
Ffor all the gold that euer may bee, 

Ffro hethyii unto the worldis ende, 

Thou bese neuer betrayede for mee. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, 1. 107X 
All the tvorld 's a stage. Shak., As you Like it, it. 7. 189. 

World is the great collective idea of all bodies whatever. 

Lucira 

Shaftesbury conceived the relation of God to the World 
as that of the soul to the body. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 106. 

4. The inhabitants of the earth and their con- 
cerns or interests; the human race; human- 
ity; mankind; also, a certain section, division, 
or class of men considered as a separate or in- 
dependent whole ; a number or body of people 
united by a common faith, cause, aim, object, 
pursuit, or the like: as, the religious world; 
the Christian world ; the heathen world ; the 
political, literary, or scientific world; the world 
of letters. 

Then salde the iew thatal this herde, 

“crlste, thou art satiiour of this werde !" 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 118. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 176. 
PhUaster. You are abus’d, and so is she, and 1. 
J>tVm. Howyou, my lord? 

PhUaster. Why, all the world 's abus’d 
In an unjust report. Beau, and FI., Fhilaster, iii. 1. 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me. 

Byron, Ohildo Harold, iii, 118. 
There is a constant demand in the fashionable world for 
novelty. Irving. 

Ve think tho rustic cackle of your hourg 
The murmur of the world. Tetmyson, Geraint 

6. Tho earth and all created things upon it; 
the terraqueous globe. 

Men may well proven bo experience and sotyle com- 
passement of Wytte that, sif a man fond passages be 
Schippes that woldo go to serchen the World, men 
myghte go be 8chippe alle aboute the World, and aboven 
and benethen. MandevUU, Travels, p. 180. 

So he the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm. 

MUton, P. L., vil. 269. 

0. That which pertains to the earth or to this 
present state of existence merely; secular af- 
fairs or interests ; the concerns of this life, as 
opposed to those of the future life. 

I^ve not tho world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him. 1 John ii. 15. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spendin^we lay waste our powers. 

Wordsworth, Mlsc. Sonnets, i. 83. 

7. A particular part of the globe ; a large por- 
tion or division of the globe: as, the Old World 
(the eastern hemisphere); the New World (the 
western hemisphere); the Roman world. 

Europe knows, 

And all the western world, what persecution 
Hath rag’d in malice against us. * 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 1. 

8. Public life ; life in society ; intercourse with 
one’s fellows. 

Hence-banished is banish’d from the world. 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 8. 19. 
Happy is she that from the world retires. Wailer. 

9. Any celestial orb or planetary body, espe- 
cially considered as peopled, and as the scene 
of interests kindred to tnose of mankind. 

But thou Shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidst the wars of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlde. 

Addison, GaUxv.l. 

The lucid interspace of world and woHd. 

Tesmgeen, Laoredne. 
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10. The part of mankind that is devoted to the 
affairs of this life or interested in secular af* 
fairs; those concerned especially for the in- 
terests and pleasures of the present state of 
existence ; the unregenerate or ungodly part of 
humanity. 

I pray not for the world, but for them whioh thou haat 
given me. John xviL 9. 

11. «The ways and manners of men ; the prac- 
tices of life ; the habits, customs, and usages 
of society ; social life in its various aspects. 

'Tla not good that children should know any wicked- 
ness ; old folks, you know, have discretion, as they say, and 
know the world. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 1S4. 

The girl might pass, if wo could get her 
To know the world a little better. 

(To know the world I a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays). 

Sw^ CadenuB and Vanessa. 
' Mr. Beauclerk was very entertaining this day, and told 
us a number of short stories in a lively, elegant manner, 
and with that air of the world which has I know not what 
impressive effect Boswell, Johnson, an. 1770. 

He had seen the world, and mingled with society, yet 
retained the strong eccentricities of a man who had lived 
much alone. Irvitrg. 

12. A couTBC of life ; a career. 

Persons of conscience will be afraid to begin the world 
unjustly. Bichardaon, Clarissa Harlowe. 

13. The current of events, especially as affect- 
ing the individual; circumstances or affairs, 
particularly those closely relating to one’s self. 

How goes the world with thee ? 

.SfAaji.,lllch. ni.,Ui. 2. 9& 

14. Any system of more or less complexity or 
development, characterized by harmony, order, 
or completeness ; anything forming an organic 
whole ; a microcosm. 

Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

O. Herbert, The Temple, Man. 
Dreams, books are each a world; and hooks, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

Wordeworth, Personal Talk. 

16. Sphere; domain; province; region; realm: 
as, the world of dreams ; the world of art. 

How it [moral philosophy] extendeth it selfe out of the 
limits of a mans own little world Ui the goueriiment of 
families, and inaintaynlng of publiciue sucietics. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol, for Pootrie (ed. Arber), p. 81. 
Will one beam be loss intense. 

When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancelVd in the world of sense? 

Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

10. A great number or quantity : as, a tvor/d 
of people ; a world of words ; a irorld of mean- 
ing. Compare a world, below. 

He holt aboute him alwoy, out of drede, 

A world of folk, as com him wol of kynde, 

The fresslioste and the beste he koude fynde. 

Chaiwer, Trollus, iil. 1721, 
I can go no where 

Without a world of offerings to my excellence. 

Fletcher, Uuniorons Lieutenant, iv. 1. 
There must a world of ceremonies pass, 

B. Joneon, Alchemist, i. 1. 
Being lead through the Synagogue into a privat house, 
I found a world of people in a (mambor. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jaii. 1C, 104.'). 
It cost me a world of woe. Tennyson, The Grandmother. 


17. Used in emphatic phrases expressing won- 
der, astonishment, perplexity, etc. : as, what in 
the world am I to do f liow in all the ivorld did 
you get there ? — Above the world. See above. — All 
the world, (a) Everybody. 

All the wordie anon wenteii hym again. 

Men, wemen, children, of ech side moste and lesto. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 488S. 

'Tis the duke’s pleasure, 

Whose disposition, aU the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d 

Shak., Iiear, ii. 2. 160. 
(b) The sum of what the world contains ; everything : as, she 
1M oil the world to me. Compare the whole world, below. 
For enl werk that he wroust sethtbe 1 wol it hold, 
ne wold 1 it were non other cU the world to haue. 

William qf Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 457. 
AU the world and his wife, everybody; sometimes, 
everybo^ worth speaking about; also, an ill-assorted 
mass. [Humorous.] 

Miss . Pray, madam, who were the company? 

Lady Smart. Why, there was all the world and his wife. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, ill. 

AU the world and his tvHe and daughter leave cards. 

Dtekens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 17. 
All the world to a hand-eawt. See hand^saw.—AX- 
ehetypal world. See archetypal.-- A. woxld, a great 
deid: used especially with a comparative force. 

Tis a world to see. 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meaoock wretch can make the curstest shrew. 

Shak., T. of the 8., ii. 1. SIS. 

In the miUs the boys are dressed In trousers a world too 
biff, father's or granalatlier’s lopped off at the knees and 
iaTln tattara The Centum, XU. 490. 


Azii Of tha world. See oa^i.—Botypal world. See 
MlKIMf.—Bxt«nua world. Seeefftamol.— Foralltho 
world, from every point of view ; exactly ; precisely ; en- 
tinly. 

For al the world swlche a wolf as we hero seisen, 

It semeth ri 3 t that seluo hi semblant dt bl hewe. 

WUliam of Pedenw (E. E. T. 8.X 1. S601. 

He was, /or aU the world, like a forked radish. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., Hi. 2. 384. 
Man of the world. See man.— NoStic world. See 
noi^.— Prince of this world. See i^rivtoe.— Tha New 
World. See neto.— The Old World, the eastern hemi- 
sphere, comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa : so called from 
being that in which civiliKntiun first arose. — The Ol^er 
world. See Othert .—The Whole world, the sum of what 
the world contains ; the representative or equivalent of ail 
worldly possessions: as, to gain the whole murid.— ThO 
world's end, the remotest part of the earth ; the most 
distant regions.— To carry the world before one. See 
carry.— To go to the worldt.to get man ied. 

Thus yoM e very on e to fAetcorh/ bull; . . . I may sit in 
a corner and cry heigh-ho fur a Imsband. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. .331. 
Hence the expression woman of the uwrld (that is, a married 
woman), used by Audrey in “As you Like It." 

I hope it is no dishonest desire to desire to be a woman 
of the world. Shak., As you Like it, v. 3. 6. 

To make a noise in the world. See noise. - Woman 
of the world. See woman. See also to yo to the world, 
above.— World Without end, to all eternity; eternally; 
unceasingly : also used attributlvely, meaiiitig ‘ never-end- 
ing,’ as in the quotation from Shakspere. 

Nor dare I chide the toorld-without-end hour. 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the rloek for y«>u. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ivii. 

This mail . . . thinks by talking world withoid end to 
make good his integrity. MilUm. 


Seeular is opposed to soared or to eedetiasHaal : as, there 
are six secular days in the week ; the seotUar arm. Secu- 
lar and temporal are rarely used in a bad sense. Temporal 
Is opposed to tpiritual or examal : as. lords tempered; merely 
temporal concerns. Earthly has, like worldly, the sense of 
mundane, but in the sense of unspirituality It suggests 
more of grossness or groveling, a thought which is carried 


still further by earthy, although eartKy is not often used 
in that sense. Carnal suggests that which belongs to the 
gratification of the animal nature ; it ranges from the mere- 
ly unrairitual to the sensual. See sensual and temporal. 

WOrlcUy (w^rltl'li), adr. [< MK. ^worldliahe, 
wordliche, werdUdw, weoruldlidw ; < worldly, a.] 
In a worldly uiatmer ; with relation to this life. 

Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton, P. L., xil. 568. 

worldly-minded (w^rldMi-min^ded), a. Hav- 
ing a worldly mind ; devoted to temporal plea- 
sures and concerns. 

worldly-mindedness (werld'li-min^ded-nes), 
n. The state or character of being worldly- 
minded. Bp. Sanderson. 
worldly-wise (w^»rld'li-wiz), a. Wise with ref- 
erence to the affairs of this world. 

You then beheld things not as a wtwldly-ivise man, but 
as a man of God. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 87. 

world-old (w6rl<r61d), a. As old as the world; 
very old ; reaching back through the ages. 

world-richet, W. [ME., < world + rkhe.’] The 
kingdom of this world; the earth. 

For, as of troiithe, is ther noon her liohe 
Of ul the wuiiien in this mtrlde-riche. 

Chaucer, Aiiellda and Arcite, 1. 77. 


^^Syn. 6. Globe, etc. Seeearf/il. 

WOridt (w^irld ), V. t. [< world, w.] To introduce 
into the world; give birth to. 

Like Lightening, it can strike the Child In the womb, 
and kill it ere ’tin worlded, when the Mother shall remain 
unhurt. Feltham., Kesolves, i. f>V). 

worlded (w«^rl Med), a. dontaiiiiug worlds. 
[Rare.] 

The fires that arch this dusky dot 
Yon myrlad-MJorWcd way. Tennyson, Epilogue. 

world-hardened (w^rld'har''‘'diJd), a. Hardened 
by the love of worldly thiugs. 

Worldhoodt (w6rld'hud), M. [< world + -hood.] 
A worldly possession. [Rare.] 

Content yoursolves with what you liavc already, or e-lso 
seek lionest means whereby to increase your mtrldhoods. 

Henry VIII. of Eng , quoted iti I. D'lsraoll'H Ameti. of 

(bit., T. :i«8. 

world-lan^age (w6rld'lang^gwaj), //. A lan- 
guage used by or known to the ci' ilized world. 

Jericzek was already well versed In the two claHoicuI and 
four great modern world-languages. 

Atheneeum, No. j). 256. 

WorldlinesB (w^rld'li-nes), n. [< ME. werldli- 
nesse, werdlinessv ; < worldly + -wr?.v/#.] The 
state or character of being worldly; worldly 
conduct. Jvr. Taylor. 

You may call your way of thinking prudence. I call it 
sinful wondlitvess. Tltackeray, Philip, xviil. 

worldling (w<>rld'ling), w. [< world -f -/iuf/l.J 
One who is worldly; one devoted to the affairs 
and interests of this life. 

A f outre for the world and worUUings base ! 

Slusk., 2 Hen. IV., v. li. 10.’{. 

Worldlings, whose whiinn’ring folly holds the losses 

Of hunor, pleasure, health, and wealth such erosses. 

Quarles, Emblems, i., Epig. 6. 

worldly (werld'li), a. [< ME. worldly, worldlich, 
wurUlhc, wcorvldlike, < AB.weornldlie : as world 
+ .] 1 . Of or pertaining to the world or tlie 

pretSeut state of existence; temporal; earthly. 

With all my worldly goods I thee endow. 

Book of Common Prayer, Solemnization of Matrimony. 

ileposc you here in rest, 

Secure from worldly chances and tnisliaps ! 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 152. 
2. Secular: oppoaed to monastic. 

May met) fynde religionn 
In worldly habitaciuun. 

Rotn. of the Hose, 1. 6226. 


world-wearied (werld'wer'’id), a. Tired of the 
world. 

world-wide (wOdd'wid), a. As wide as the 
world ; extending ovt‘r or pervading all the 
world ; widely spread : as, world-wide fame ; 
specifically, in ::oo(jeoy., cosmopolitan: noting 
such habitat, or tlu' fact of such distribution, 
but not the species or individuals themselves 
which inhabit all parts of the world, 
worm (wf^rm), n. [< ME. worm, warm, wirm, 
worm, < AS. wyrm, a worm, suako, dragon, as 
OS. warm = D. Lfl. worm = OHG. MHG. G. 
wurm, worm, insect, snake, dragon, as leek ormr 
(for *vormr)zs: 8w. Dan. orm (for ’’ronw) ssGoth. 
waurms, a worm, = L. t'crmts; cf, Gr. /xi/iof, />d- 
i^f-poyntj), a wood-worm; cf. Lith. kirmis, 
worm, = OBulg. ckriivt = Russ, chervu, worm, 
= Oir. cruim, a worm (cT. Ir. crninih, a maggot, 
W. pryf, worm), = Hkl. krimi. worm (whence 
ult. E. crimson, carmine, q. v. ). From the L. ver- 
mis an* ult. E. vermin, vcrmicnic, vermeil, etc.] 1 , 
In popular languagt^, any small creeping crea- 
ture whose hotly consists of anumber of movable 
joints or rings, and whostt limbs are very short 
or entirely wanting; any vermiform animal. 

Nowo piko onto mougtIioB. attorcoppea, wormys, 

And buttorltio wliooa thosto ongciidryng wonne is. 

Pallttdius, llUBbondrle (K. K. T. 8.), p. 188. 
(a) Any annelid, an the oarthwonn, lobworm or lugworm, 
loooh, etc. Sue the diatinotivo uamoH. 

Worms have played a more important part in the history 
of the woi’ld than moot penouB would at tlrnt BUppose. 
Ill alinoHt all humid countrioB they are extraordinarily 
niimcrouH, and for their sizepoBBCHH great mUBcnlar power. 

Darufin, Vogotablo Mould, p. ilOf). 
(5) Any lielminth, whether parasitic or not, as a flat- 
worm. brulii'Worm, ffiike-worm, roundworm, tapewonn, 
pinwonn, hairworm, threadworm, npoonworm, longwomi, 
whirl- wurm, guinea- worm, etc. See sucli words, and vine- 
gar-eel. (e) ( )iie of Beveral long Blonder vormlforni echino- 
doriiiH, UB Homo holuthiiriaiiB and rolated forniB, See Ver- 
miifttrmta, and eutB under Synapta and trepang. (d) Home 
small or slender acarine or mite, or itn larva, as the worm 
found in sebaoeous (ollicleB. Bee comedo and Demodex. 
(r ) A myriapod ; acentipedor nillioped; agally-worm. (/) 
'J'lie larva, grub, maggot, nr caterpillar of many true hexa^ 
pod InseciH : aa, hing-worm ; boll-w>nw ; hook-u>orm; wlre- 
worm; md-wonn; Hiiako- u'mr) ; joint-i/iona; eHVworms. 
8eo the compounded and ottierwiMo qualified names. 

The larv» of the bee-moth are frequently but Improp- 
erly 80 called. Indeed when worms are spoken of by the 
ordinary beekeeper, the larvu) of tlie bee-nioth are almoit 
always meant. /Van, Diet. Apiculture, p. 78. 


3. Devoted to, interested in, or connected wdth 
this present life, and its cares, advantages, or 
pleasures, to the exclusion of those of a future 
life; desirous of temporal benefit or enjoy- 
ment merely; earthly, as opposed to heavenly 
or spiritual; carnal; sordid; vile: as, worldly 
lusts, cares, affections, pleasures ; teorldly men. 

To live secure, 

Worldly or dissolute. MUUm, P. L., xi. 808. 

Interest, pride, and worldly honour. Dryden. (Johnson.) 
sgyn. 1. Mundane, terrestrial, sublunary.— 1 and 8. 
Worldly, Seeular, Temporal, EariMy, Earthy, CrunrirUual, 
Carnal. Worldly moans of the world, In fact or in spirit, 
in distinction fn>m that which is above the world ; as ap- 
plying to mind, it Indicates a pleasure in the things that 
belotig to the external life ana a disregard of spiritual or 
even intellectual pleasures : it is opposed to spiritual, ex- 
prasslng poslttvaiy what unapiiriitual atptmam ntfatlvtly. 


^) Tlie adult of some true iiisecta whose body is long and 
flexible, as a glow-worm, (h) One of several long slender 
crustaceans with Hhnrt logs or none, which attach to or 
burrow in other anlmalH, boro into wood, etc., us some 
kinds of flHli-lloe, certain iHopods (as the gribble)^ certain 
amphipnds (as the wood-shrimp), etc. (i) One of some ver- 
miform niollusks, as a teredo or shipworm, or a worm- 
shell. Hee cuts under shipworm and Vemietus. (J) A 
small lizard with rudimentary legs, or none, as a mind- 
worm or Hlow-worm. (Art) A serpent ; a snake ; a dragon. 
For a modern instance in composition, see worm-snake, 1. 

He [8aian] . . . 

Wentc in to a mrme, and tolde eue a tale. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 321. 

Hast tluni the pretty leorwi of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not? 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 248. 

Here will be subject for my snakes and me. 

GUng to my neck and wrishK my loving worms. 

B. Jonson, Poetasttr, Ind. 



2, Teobnically, in zooU^ any member of the 
Linnean class Vermes^ or of tne modem phylum 
or subkingdom of the same name ; any turbel- 
larian, plauarian^ nemerteau, platyhelminth, 
nemathelminth, trcraatoid, cestoid^ iiematuid, 
chfietounatb, gephyrean, annelid, etc. By Bome 
authorities the rotuers and polysoans are brought under 
this head. See Vertne8, and the various words noted in 
1 (fl), (b), above. 

3. A person or human being likened to a worm 
as an object of scorn, disgust, contempt, jjity, 
and the like : as, man is but a worm of the dust. 

Vile worm, thou wast o’erlooked even in thy birth. 

. SAak., M. W. of W., v. fi. 87. 

Hence — 4. Figuratively, of inanimate objects, 
something that slowly^ silently, or stealthily 
eats, makes, or works its way, to the pain, in- 
jury, or destruction of the object affected : used 
emblematically or symbolically, (a) (’orruption, 
decay, or dlBBolution ; death itself. 

Thus chideR Bhe Death — 

**Oiiin>grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou mean, 
To stitte beauty and to steal his breath?" 

SAak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 933. 

My days are in the yellow leaf ; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 

Syron, On his Thirty-sixth Birthday. 
(b) An uneasy eoiiscionce; the gnawing or torment of con- 
science; remorse. 

The wonn of conscience still begnaw thy soul ! 

SAak., Rich. III., L 3. 222. 
Beatrice. The true value, 

Tak 't of my truth, is near throe hundred ducats. 

Flores. 'Twill hardly buy a oapease for one's con- 
science though. 

To keep it from the worm. 

Middleton and Howley, Changeling, Hi. 4. 

6 . In anai.<, some vermiform part or process of 
an animal’s body, (a) The vermis of the cerebellum. 
See vermie. (b) The vermiform cartilage of a dog's tongue. 
See lytta. 

There is one easy artifice 

That seldom has been known to miss ; 

To snarl at all things, right or wrong, 

Like a mad dog that has a worm in 's tongue. 

S. Butler. 

6 . Anything thought to resemble a worm in ap- 
pearance, of in having a spiral or curved move- 
ment. fa) The spiral part of a corkscrew or of a wood- 
screw. Also warmer . (b) A rod having at the end a double 
spiral as If two corkscrews were comnlned, used in with- 
(Irawing the cartridge or wad from the barrel of a gun. 
Also warmer. Compare wadhook. (c) The spiral pipe in 
a still, through which the vapor to be condensed is con- 
ducted. See dimtiltatinn, 2, and cut under petroteum^sHll. 
(d) A spiral tool with a sharp point, used to bore soft 
rook. M. H. KniyAt. 

7. pU Any diHcaso or disorder arising from the 
presence of jjarasitic worms in the intestines or 
other tissues ; helmintliiasis — Olover-hay worm. 
See ofotw. - Oystlo worm. See cystic ^. - Double worms, 
the genus JHplozoon. See cut under 9yzygy.~^Oo%t\iKT& 
worm, DooAmiue inteHtinalw: so called because of the 
large number of casus of anemia among tlie workers on the 
StOotthard tunnel, caused by the presence of this parasite. 
See eunnsf -disease. — Idlo worms t. Bee idle.— Intestinal 
worm, (a) A worm having itself an intestine; an en- 
teric or enterate worm ; a cavitary, (h) A worm parasitic 
in the intestine of another animal, as a tapeworm, thread- 
wt)rm, plnworm, etc. Leaf-bearing worms. See PAyU 
lodocidm.-” Muga worm, a kind of silkworm, AntAenea 
osnma. 

Silk cloth is made from the cocoons of the mugd warm. 

Etteyc. Brit, XIV. 226. 

Palm worm, the larva of one of the palm weevils, ifhpn- 
ehi^Aoru»(Ca4andra)palnutrum, niui doubtless of any simi- 
lar species, as B. (C.) cruentatus, found in the heart of the 
oabbfige-palm. It is a largo white wonn, often eaten in 
South Amorloa, the West Indies, and elsewhere, known as 
the gru gru, and by tlie French name verpalmiete. It is said 
to taste like almonds. -—Parenchymatous worms, the 
Parenohymata.--' Plaited worms, the Aspidogasleridir, 
— Raok-and-worm gear, soe racki , o.— Reshta worm, 

the guinea- worm, Dracitnoulus (or Filaria) meditiensie. 
See cut under f^iaria. -Ringed, Star-mouthed, tailed, 
▼esioular worms. See the adjectives.— White-rag 
worm. Same os lurg, — Woxon gearing, same US wonti- 
gear. 

worm (w^'rm), V. [==D. wurmen, tormtuii one- 
self, vox oneself, worry, work bard ; of. G. iriVr- 
mon^ eravvl, wriggle, be lost in thoiigliL also tr. 
teaso, grieve, ivurmni, worm, worry ; from tlie 
noun.] I. intrnns. 1. To move like a worm; 
go or advance as a worm ; crawl or cree]) sinu- 
ously ; wriggle; writhe; squirm: as, to worm 
along. 

**I little like that smoke, which yon may see worming 
up along the rock above the canoe,’' interrupted the . . . 
scout. J. F. Cooper, Last of Alohicans, xx. 

They uwrmed through the grass to within forty or fifty 
feet ox the rifle-pits. TAe Century, XaIX. 139. 

2. To work or act slowly, stealthily, or secretly. 

When debates and fretting jealousies 

Did worm and work witiiin you more and morc^ 

Your colour faded. 

O. Bertmi, The Temple, Church-Rents and Schisms. 
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n. trana. 1. To effect by slow, stealthy, or 
insidious means : as, to worm one’s way along. 
In this sense also, reflexively, of slow, huddions, or insin- 
uating progress or action : as, he wormed himee^f into fa- 
vor. 

I was endeavoring to settle some points of the greatest 
cunsequenue ; and nad ■wormed myself pretty well into 
him, when his under seoretary came in— and interrapted 
all my scheme. Sw^ft, Journal to Stella, Aug. 1, 1711. 

Specifically— 2. To extract, remove, e^el, or 
take away by underhand means persistently 
continued : generally with out or from. 

It is a riddle to me how this story of oracles hath not 
warmed out of the world that doubtful conceit of spirits 
and witches. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, 1. 30. 

Ibey find themselves wormed out of all power. Swift. 
Who've loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 

And wormed his secret from a traitor’s breast. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 196. 

3t. To subject to a stealthy process of ferret- 
ing out one’s secrets or private affairs ; play 
the spy upon. 

Ill teach you to worm me, good lady sister, 

And peep into n^ privacies, to suspect me. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, Iv. 4. 

4. To free from worms. 

Wormes in the earth also there are, but too many, so 
that, to keepe them from destroying their Oorne and To- 
bacco they are forced to worme them eury morning, 
which is a great lalmur, else all would be destroyed. 

Cajd. JoAn SmitA, Works, II. IIC. 
Another strange gardener . . . challenges as his right 
the binding or unbinding of every flower, the clipping of 
every bush, the weeding and winning of every bed, both 
ill that and all other gardens tliereabout. 

Milton, Du Def. of Ilumb. Bemonst., vi. 

6. To remove the charge, etc., from, as a gun, 
by means of a worm. See wormy n., 6 (6). — 6. 
To remove the worm or lytta from the tongue 
of, as of a dog: supposed to be a precaution 
against madness. 

Is she grown mad now ? 

Is her blood set so high? I'll have her madded 1 
111 have her worm'd ! Fletcher, IMlgrim, iv. 1. 

I made it up with him by tying a collar of rainbow rib- 
band about his nock for a U)keu that he is never to be 
wormed any more. U. WaljHde, To Mann, Oct. .3, 1743. 

The men repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, and as- 
sisted the laird in his sporting parties, wormed his dogs, 
and cut the oars of his terrier puppies. Scott. 

7. To remove the beard of (an oyster or mus- 
sel). — Sf. To give a spiral form to ; put a thread 
on. 

Grow'n more cunning, hollow things he formetb, 

He hatcheth Files, and winding Vices wormelh. 

He shapoth Sheers, and then a Saw indents, 

Then beats a Blade, and then a Lock Invents. 

Sylvester, ti*. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, The Handy-Crafts. 

9. Nauty to wind rope-yarns, spun yarn, or 
similar material spirally "round (a rope) so as 
to fill the spaces between the strands and ren- 
der the surface smooth for parceling and serv- 
ing, See cuts midoT jutrceling and scrvimj-mnl- 
let. 

wormal (wdr'mal), n, Bame as warble^. 
worm-bark (w^rm'bark), w. See cabbage-tree, 
2, and Andira. 

worm-burrow (w^rm'bur^o), n. A fossil worm- 
cast ; a scolito or helmintholite. 
worm-cast (wd'rm'kkst), ?<. 1. The cylindrical 
casting of a worm ; the slender tubular muss of 
earth voided by the common earthworm after 
digestion. 

The worm-<mts which so much annoy the gardener by 
deforming Ids smoothsbaven lawns. 

E. P. Wright, Animal Life, p. 676. 

2. Tho fossil cast, mold, or track of a worm or 
some vermiform creature; a helminthito or 
helmintholite; a worm-burrow, 
worm-cod (w6rm'kod), n. Soe cod2, 
worm-colic (w6rm'koFik), n. Intestinal pain 
due to the presence of worms, 
worm-dye (w^rm'di), n. Bame as vermeil. 
worm-eat (w(>rm'©t), r. t, [A back-formation, 
from worm-eaUm,'] 1. To ©at into, gnaw, bore, 
or perforate, as is done by various worms, 
^ubs, maggots, etc.; ©at a way through or 
into. Seeworm^aten , — 2. To affect injurious- 
ly, impair, or destroy by any slow, insidious 
process. 

Leave oft these vanitlM which worm-eat your brain. 

Jarvia, tr. of Don Quixote, II, iv. 10. {Davies.) 

worm-eatt (w^rm'et), p, a. Same as worm- 

eaten. 

Worm-eat stories of old times. Bp. Ball, Satires, I. iv. 6. 

worm-eaten (w6rm'e'tn), [< ME.^W’anw- 
etcUy wermethe; < worm + eaten,} 1, Eaten 
into by a wonnj guawedi bored, or perforated 
by worms of any lund; abounding in worm- 
holes ; wormy ; as, worm^ten timber, fabrics, 
fruit. 


wom«oll 

We tee the oome blasted, trees etrldken downer floiiiei 
fall, woode wormsatm, oloath deuoured with mokthei, 
oattell doe ende, and menne doe die. 

Quevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 192. 

Concave as a covered goblet or a wonn-eaten nut 

SAak., As you Like it, Ui 4. 27. 

2. Old, worn-out, or worthless, as if eaten by 
worms. Baleighy Hist. World (ed. 1087), p. 58. 
W 0 rm-eatenne 8 B(w^rm'e^^tn-n 6 B), n. The state 
of being worm-eaten, or as if worm-eaten; de- 
cay; rot. 

worm-eater (wdrm'e^t^r), n, A bird or other 
animal that habitually 'eats or lives upon 
worms ; specifically, the worm-eating warbler 
of the United States, Helmintherus vermivorue. 
See worm-eating and Vermivora. Edwards; La- 
tham, 

worm-eating (w6rm'e^ting), a. Habitually eat- 
ing worms; feeding or subsisting upon worms; 
vermivorous; in ornith,, noting a number of 
American warblers of tho genera Helmintherus 
and Helminthophaga (formerly Vermivora)y and 
specifying the wonn-eater, Helmintherus vermi- 
voruSy a common species of tho eastern United 
States. 

wormed (w6rmd), a. [< worm + -ed^,} Af- 
fected by worms ; gnawed, bored, or otherwise 
injured by worms; worm-eaten; wormy. 

Occaaionally the wood [mahogany] which hat been 
floated in tropical seas is found to be badly wormed or at- 
tacked by marine borers. Encyc. Brit, XV. 288. 

WOrmer (w(‘r'm^r), n. 1. Same as worm, 6 
{a) and (6). — 2. An angler who fishes with 
worn) 8 for bait; a worm-nsher. [Colloq.] 
worm-fence (w^rm'fens), n. A zigzag fence 
made by placing the ends of the rails at an an- 
gle upon one another ; a snake-fence. 

They had reached the comer of tho old worm-fenee 
where the new school mistress had reined her horse. 

Harper's May., LXXIX. 124. 

worm-fever (w^rm'fe'Ver), n. A feverish con- 
dition in children which is attributed to the 
presence of intestinal parasites, 
worm-fisher (w6nn'fish'’'6r), n. One who fishes 
with worms for bait. 

worm-fowu (w6rm'foul), n. pL [< ME. werm- 
foul; < worm + fowl^.} Birds which live on 
worms. 

“I for werm-foul,*' seyde the lewd kokkow, 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowl% L 606. 

worm-gear (w^rm'ger), n. In macfi., a gear- 
wheel of whicl) tho teeth are so formed that they 
are acted on and the wheel is made to revolve 
by a worm or shaft on which a spiral is turned 
— that is, by an endless screw. See cuts un- 
der Uindlefa screw (at 8crew)y steam-engine, and 
odometer. 

worm-grass (werm'grks), n. 1. Same aspinfe- 
root, 2. — 2, An old name of a Bi>ecieB of stone- 
crop, Sedum album y given on account of .its 
worm-like loaves. 

wormgut (werm'giit), w. . Same as silkworm 
gut. See guty n., 4. 

worm-hole (wOrm'hol), n, Tho hole or track 
made by a worm, as in timber, fruit, etc. 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

SAak,, Lucrooe, L 946. 

worm-holed (w6rm'h61d), a. Perforated with 
worm-holes. 

Like sound timber warmholed and made shaky. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 212. 

Wormian (w6r'mi-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Olans Worm, a Danish physician and scientist 
(1588-1654).— Wormian bones. Seeftonei. 
WOrmil (wfir'mil), n. Same as wormal. See 
warble^, 

worming-pot (w6r'ming-pot), n. In pottery, a 
device for placing bands, stripes, or other or- 
naments in color upon pottery, it consists of a 
vessel from which the color issues through quill-like 
tubes in a continuous stream as the wore is revolved In 
a lathe. 

worm-larva (w6rm'lar"vft), n. The larva of a 
worm ; the larval stage of one of the Vermes, 
worm-like (w^rm'llk), a. Resembling a worm 
in shape or movement; vermiform; vermicu- 
lar; spiral or spirally twisted. 

WOrmllUg (w^‘rmGing), n. [s= Icel. yrmlingr; 
as worm -H -ftwj/i.] A little worm; hence, a 
weak, mean creature. 

O dusty wormling I dor’st thou striue and stand 
With Ileav'ns high Monarch? wilt thou (wretch) demand 
Count of his deeds? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bortos's Weeks, ii., The Imposture, 
wonfiodf, n, A Middle English form of worm- 
wood, Wyclif, 

worm-oil (wdrm'oU), n. Bsmo ws wormsooML 
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WOnnpiP* (wtom'pip), tt. The worm of a still. 

Tbe ni 'then in Iti puuge ttnongb the varm^flpe of 
the oondenaer (which 1 b alwaya sarrounded with cold 
water) is condensed. (7r«, Diet, IV. 727. 

worm-powder (w6rm'pou^d6r), n, A powder 
UBod for expelling worms from the intestinal 
canal or other open cavities of the bodv. 
worm-punch ( w^rm'punch), n, A small, rather 
slender punch, used by coopers for clearing 
out worm-boles in staves or heads of casks, 
for the purpose of stopping the holes with 
wooden plugs to prevent leaking, 
worm-rack (w^rm'rakk w. A rack gearing 
with a worm-wheel. The teeth are sot ob- 
liquely, corresponding in obliquity with the 
pitch of the worm. Bee cut under rack^^ 6. 
worm-safe (w^rm'saf), w. A locked chamber 
containing a hjrdrometor, and attached to the 
worm of a still in such manner that a fractional 

8 art of the liquor distilled trickles into it from 
ae worm. The mean specific gravity of the 
liquor is indicated by the hydrometer. 
WOrmseed ( w^rm ' sed ) , n. 1 . Same as mn tonica . 
Bee santonica and santonin, 

Worme-teede Icomeih] from Persia. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. i. 278. 

2. The fruit of the American herb (Iwnopodi- 
urn amhrosioides, especially ynr,anthclmintiaum, 
which is often reckoned a aistinct species ; also, 
the plant itself. The seed is an odlcinal as well as a 
popular vermifuge. It yields wormseed'Ull (which see), 
and is also given in the form of a powder. Distinguished 
as American wormseed; also called Mexican tea. 

3. The treacle -mustard, Erysimum cheiranthoi- 
deSf or’primarily its seed, which was formerly 
a popular vermifuge in England. Also treacU'-^ 
wormseed. — American wormseed. See def . 2 . - Bar- 
bary wormseed, the heads of species of Artemisin grow- 
ing in Syria and Arabia, used like santonica. - Levant 
wormseed. See santonwa.— oil of wormseed. scc oU 
and womnseeA-oU — Spanish WOrmseed, a chenopodiu- 
oeous plant, HaXsola (Haiogeton, Caroxylon) tamansci/olia, 
or particularly its seed, which is used us an aiitlielmintic. 
— Treacle-wormaeed. See del. .i. 
Wormseed-mustard (worm' sed -mus^tjird), //. 
See mustard. 

WOrmseed-oil (werm'sed-oil), n. A volatile oil 
obtained from wormseed. It is probably with- 
out active medicinal properties, 
worm-shaft (worm ' sldift), n. The screw- 
threaded shaft which engages the teeth of a 
worm-gear or worm-wheel. 

Worm-miaped (w^nn'shapt), a. Having the 
form of a worm ; v(‘rmiform ; vermicular, 
worm-shell (w^rm'shel), n. A mollusk of tlie 
family VermetidWy or its shell: so called from 
the long twisted or vermiform sliapc of the 
shell. Bee cut under Vermetus. 

WOZms'-meat (w^nnz'mot), n. Eoo<l for worms ; 
dead flesh. [Rare.] 

1 am dead 

Ali'eady, girl ; and so is she and ho ; 

Wo are all worms' -meat now. 

Beau, ami FI., Laws of (Jandy, v. 1. 

worm-snake (w^rm'snak), n. 1 . A blind worm ; 
a worm-like angiostomatous or scolecophidiaii 
snake of the suborder Typhlopoidea ; a ground- 
snake, us Carphophis (or Celuta) amwna. — 2. 
Same as snakeworm. 

worm-tea (w(^rm'te), w. A decoction of some 
plant, generally a bitter plant, used as an 
anthelmintic. 

worm-track (werm'trak), n. Same as worm- 
casty 2. 

WOrmul (wdr'mul), V. Same as warhlt'^. 
worm-wheel (w6rm'hwel), n. A wheel which 
gears with an endless or tangent screw or wonn, 
receiving or imparting motion. By this means a 
powerful effect with a diminished rate of motion Is cutii- 
munioated from one revolving shaft to another. See 
tarujeid. screw (under tarment^^endless screw (under endless. 
with cut); also outs under Hindley's screw (at screw) and 
under steam-engine. 

wormwood (worm' wdd), n. [< ME. wormwod, 
an altered form, simulating worm + woodsy of 
the earlier wermode^ wermody wormody < AS. 
wermod = MD. wermoody wermoety wermot, wvr- 
modSy wermeddy Warmoty warmodCy etc., =r OHG. 
werimuota, weramotCy wermuotay wormmda^ 
MHG. wermuoty wermiiet€y G. wermuth (> F. 
vermout) y wormwood •f formation uncertain ; ap- 
par. lit. * keep-mind/ preserver of the mind, 
from a supposed belief in its medicinal virtues 
(so hellebore was called in AS. wedehergCy pre- 
servative against madness), < AS. werian (=:D. 
wereny weeren = MHG. wereuy G. weltreuy etc.), 
defend, protect, keep, + mod, mood, mind : see 
wear^ and mootU,'] A somewhat woody peren- 
nial herb, Artemisia Ahsinthiuniy native in Eu- 
rope and A^tio Russia, found in old gardens 
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and by roadsides in North America. Tfaii plant 
it proverbial for its bitterness, and was in mediolnsl use 
among the ancients. It is of a highly tonic property, and 
Is still used in Europe for weak digestion ; it was formerly 
employed for intorniittents and some other troubles, and 
was once regarded as a vermifuge. It is very largely oon- 
Bumed, with a few other species, in preparing the absinthe 
beverage of the French. (See absinthe and absinthiuin 
(with cut)). The name is extended to the genus, or par- 
ticularly to species closely related to this; various spe- 
cies have their own names, as southernwood, mugvxrrt, tar- 
ragon, santonica, and sage-brush. 

•I'he Boure Aliiiaunde, A wennode, feyn greek^ 
Frote hem yfero asmoche as wol suffice. 

PaUadius. Uusbondrie (£. E. T. S.), p. 100. 

These for frenzy he 
A speedy and a sovereign remedy, 

The hitter wormwood, sage, and marigold. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 11. 2. 

Figuratively — 2. BitternesR. 

Weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 867. 

Sir, with this truth 

You mix such wormwood that you leave no hope 
For my disorder'd palate e’er to relish 
A wholesome taste again. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 2. 

His presence and his communications were gall and 
wormwood to his ouce partial mistress. 

Beoit, Kenilworth, xi. 
Biennial wormwood, Artemisia biennis, a weed of the 
interior northern United States, now spreading eastward. 
It grows from 1 to feet high, and hasonce-ortwicc-pinnat- 
ifld leaves, with numerous small greenish heads crowded 
in their axlls.»Oil Of wormwood, a volatile oil distilled 
from the common wormwood, usually t)f a dork-green 
color, containing the property of the herb. - Roman 
wormwood, (a) A rtemisia Pontica, an Old W orld species, 
more aromatic and loss bitter than the (^oiuinun worm- 
wood, preferred in Roman medicine, liiit now scai'ccly 
used, (b) by transference of the name, the eommon rag- 
weed, Ambrosia a bitter plant with foliage 

dissected somewhat like that of an artcinisia.— Salt Of 
wormwood. See salt^ .— Sea wormwood, the European 
Artemisia mnritima . — BUvm: WOrmwood, 
argentea, a silvery silky shrub of Madeira.— Tarta^Tlan 
wormwood. Same as santonica, 1.— Tree-WOrmWOOd, 
Artemisia arborescens, an erect tree-like species found on 
rocky shores and islands of the Mediterrannnn.— Wild 
wormwood of the West Indies. See Parthenium.— 
Wormwood wine, wine which has received a bitter taste 
from having nrtemisia steeped in iL Compare vermouth, 

wormwood-moth (w6rm'wud-motli), n. A ruro 
British iioctuid, Cneullia ahsinthii. it Is gray with 
black spots, and ita larva feeds on wormwood. 1 1 is found 
chiefly ill Devonshire and Cornwall, 
wormwood-pug (w(*rin'wud-i)ug), n. A British 
goomotrid luotn, Eupifhena ahsinthiaUiy whoso 
larva feeds iqion wormwood, 
wormy (wor'mi), a. [i worm •¥ -y^ ,'] 1. Con- 

taining a worm; full of worms; infested or 
alTocted with worms; lousy, as fish ; mnasly, as 
I)ork; worm-eaten, as timber, fruit, eie. 

Damned spirits all . . . 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Shak. M. N. I)., iil. 2. .H8L 

2. Worm-like; low; mean; debased; grovel- 
ing; earthy. 

Sordid and wormy atfections. 

Bp, Beynolds, The Passions, xxxvii. (Latham.) 

3. Associated with earthworms, and hence with 
tlio earth or the grave ; gloomy or dismal as the 
grave. [Rare.) 

A weary wormy darkness. Mrs. Brinening. 

worn (worn), p. a. [Pp. of wcar^y t\] 1. Im- 
paired or otherwise affected by wear or use. 

Ah she trodo along the loot-worn passages, and opened 
one crazy door after another, and ascended the creaking 
stair-cuso, she gazed wistfully and fearfully around. 

Hawthorne, Seven Cables, xvl. 

2. Spent; passed. 

This is but a day, and 'tis well worn too now. 

B. Jonson, Epiemne, iv. 2. 

3. Wearied ; exhausted ; showing signs of care, 
illness, fatigue, etc. 

Thy worn form pursues me night and day, 

Smiling reproach. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, i. 1. 

The old worn world of hurry and heat. 

Lowell, Invitation. 

Lead the worn war-horse by the plumed bier — 

Even his horse, now he Is dead, is dear. 

T. B. Aldrich, Lander. 

wornal. womil (wAr'nal, -nil), n. Same as 
wormal. See warble^. 

worn-out (worn'out), a, 1. So much injured 
by wear as to be unfit for use : as, a worn-out 
coat or hat. — 2. Wearied; exhausted, as with 
toil. 

The worn-out clerk 
Brow-beats his desk below. 

Tennyson, Sonnet to J. M. K. 

3. Past; gone; removed; departed. 

Tills pattern of the worn-out age. 

Shak., Luorece, 1. 1360. 

Pehor also, and Bael-pehor, and the rest, whose Rites 
are now rotten, and the memorle wome out. 

Ptircfuu, Pilgrimage, p. 97. 
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worowet, A Middle English form of worry, 
worpet, worparet. Old spellings of warpy 

warper. 

worret (wur'et), v. See worrit. 

worricow (wur'i-kou), n. [Sc., also spoiled wor- 
rycow imd wirrycow ; ijworry + a goblin, 
scarecrow.] 1, A hobgoblin; the devil. 

'Wonricou's and gyre-carlins that haunted about the auld 
wa's at e’en. Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 

2. Any frightful object; an ugly, awkward- 
looking person; a fright; a bugbear; a scare- 
crow. 

What a worricrow the man doth look ! 

Naylor, Reynard the Fox, S9. (Davies.) 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

worrier (wur'i-^r), n. [< worry y v.y + -cfl.] One 
who worries or harasses (himself or others); 
one who is given to worrying or who harasses 
witli anxious forebodings. 

The worriers of souls. J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 229. 

worrilesB (wur'i-les), a. [< icony + -/m.] Free 
from worry. 

I'he professor, leading a comparatively congenial and 
worrUess life, is a deeper sleeper and a less frequent 
dreamer (than the teacher]. Science, XIIx. 88. 

worriment (wur'i-ment), w. [< worry + -mawf.] 
Trouble; anxietjr; worry. [('Jolloq.] 

worrisome (wur'i-sum), a. [< worry + -some.'] 
Clausing worry or annoyancq; troublesome. 

T must give orders . . . that you come in at once with 
that uwrrisome cough of yours. 

H. 1). Blaekmore, Loma Doone, xlv. 

worrit (wur'it), v. t. and i. [Also worret; a dial, 
form, with excrescent t, of worry, v.'] To worry, 
[(kdloq. or slang.] 

T don't tell everything to your pmpa. I should only wor- 
rit him and vex him. Thackeray, Philip, xxiv. 

Why, father, how you keep on worriting! 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. vil. 

worrit (wur'it), l< worrity v.’] Worry; an- 
noyance ; vexation. [Colloci. or slang.] 

‘‘Mrs. Richards's eldest, Miss!" said Susan, ''and the 
worrit of Mrs. Richards's life !" 

Dickens, Dombey and Son, xxUL 

worry (wur'i), v.: jiret. and pp. worried, ppr. 
worrying. [< ME. **worryeny wirryen, wyryen, 
wirieHy worowen, worewen, wirwen, *wurgen, \ 
AS. wyrgauy found in comp, duwrgany harm^ as 
O Fries, wvrgia, wirgia = MB. worghen, D. 
worgv.Hy w nr gen = MLG. L(5. worgen r= OHG. 
wnrgany MIIG. G. wurgeuy strangle, suffocate, 
clioite; cf. AS. wearily wearg, werg, a wolf, 
outlaw (wyrgrn, f,, slie-wolf. in comp, orwnd- 
wyrgpn), = MUG. ware = Icel. vargr, wolf, out- 
law*, accursed person ; of. AS. wyrgan, wyrigan, 
wvrgiaHy wergcaiiy > ME. warien, curse; see u?ar- 
riL V.yWarrianglCy I, trans. 1. To choke; 
suffocate. [Now only Scotch.] 

Bis owon kynde briddis^ 

'I'hat weren anoyed in 1 i1b nest and iiorished ffull ille^ 

And well ny yworewUl with a wronge leder, 

Hichara the Beddess, iil. 72. 

The reek will nsyrrie. me. 

Loudoun Castle ((Child’s Balladn, VI. 260). 

2. To seize bv the throat with the teeth; bite 
at or tear witii the teeth, as dogs when fight- 
ing ; kill or injure badly by repeated biting, tear- 
ing, shaking, etc.; as, a dog that worries sheep; 
a teiTier worries rats. 

Wolues that wyryeth men, wommen, and cliildren. 

Piers Plowman ((^), x. 220. 
A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death ; 

'J'hat dog that hath his teeth before his eyes, 

To worry lambs, and lap tlielr gentle blood. 

Stalk., Rich. III., iv. 4. 60. 

3. To tease ; trouble ; harass with importunity 
or with care and anxiety ; plague ; bother; vex; 
persecute. 

If departed of his own accord, like that lost sheep (Luke 
15. 4, Ac.), the true chin ch eitiier with her own or any bor* 
rowd force worries him not in again, but rather in all 
charitable manner sendH after him. Milton, Civil Power, 
l.et them rail, 

And worry one another at their pleagure. Rowe. 

The ghastly dun shall worry his sleep. 

0. W, Holmes, Reflections oi a Proud Pedestrian. 

To worry down, to swallow or put down by a strong ef- 
fort of the will, [('olloq. ] 

She worried doion the tea, and ate a slice of toast. 

K. F. Hale, Ten I'imea One, iv. 

To worry the sword, in fencing, to fret one's opponent 
by small moveraents in rapid succession which seem about 
to result In thrusts or fcintM. The object is to disconcert 
lilm until his guard becomes (men or weak, and a thrust 
can he delivered with effect. isBjm. 8. Pester, Plague, etc. 
(see tease), disturb, disquiet. 

n. intrans. 1. To choke ; be suffocated, as by 
something stopping the windpipe. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 
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And, like a fool, did eat the cow, 

And worried on the tall. 

Marquie qf Hwn&e^'e Jidreat (Cbttd*e Ballad^ Vn. 270). 

Ye have faated lang and worried on a midge. 

Rameay’t Seoteh Froverba^ p. 82. (Jamieson.) 

2. To fight) as dogs, by seizing and biting at 
each other; be engaged in biting, shaking, or 
mangling with the teeth. — 3, To be unduly 
anxious and careful; give way to anxiety: be 
over-solicitous or disquieted about things ; oor- 
row trouble ; fret. 

Senaitive people, those who are easily wonndod and dis- 
couraged, are most apt to worry when affairs go wrong, and 
yet they are Just those whom worry will harm the most 
and who will lose the most in life by indulging in it. 

Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 141. 

To Worry along, to get along by constant effort; keep 
on in spite of petty difficulties and anxieties. (Colloq.J 

By and by, if I can worry along into tolerable streiigtli, 
... I am going off— say in mid winter— to the south of 
jBngland. S. Bowles, in Merriain, II. 481. 

worry (wur'i), w. ; pi. worries (-iz). [< worry, 

«.] 1, The act of worrying or biting and man- 
gling with the teeth ; the act of killing by biting 
and shaking. 

They will open on the scent . . . and join in the worry 
as savagely as the youngest hound. 

Lawrence, Sword and Gown, ill. 

2. Harassing anxiety, solicitude, or turmoil; 
perplexity arising from over-anxiety or petty 
annoyances and cares; trouble: as, it is not 
work but worry that kills ; the wori'ies of house- 
keeping. 

Among over-burdened people extra trouble and worrif 
imply, here and there, break-downs in health, with their 
enmled direct and indirect sufferings. 

II. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. fil. 

worrying (wur'i-ing), p. a. Teasing; trou- 
bling ; harassing ; fatiguing : as, a worrying day. 

Grave is the Master's look ; Ills forehead wears 
Thick rows of wrinkles, prints of worrying cares. 

O. W. Holmes, The School Boy. 

WOrr^ngly (wur'i-ing-li), ndv, [< worrymi 
+ -ly*^ 111 a worrying manner; teasingly; 
harassingly. 

WOrschipent, V, A Middle English form of 
worship, 

worse (w6rs), a, compar, [I. eompar. worse; 
early mod. E. also worse ^ wars; < ME. wors, 
wurse, wirse, worse, wors, tvers, < AS. wirsa, wyrsa 
as 08i wirsa = OFries. wirra^ werra as MHG. 
wirser =s Icol. verri =3 8w. vnrre = Dan. vserre as 
Goth, wairsiza, worse; with compar. suffix (lost 
or assimilated in the later forms, but appearing 
in the Goth, wairsizn), prob. from a Tout, root 
appearing in OHG. werran (G. wirren), twist, 
entangle, confuse (> OHG, werra, confusion, 
broil, war), perhaps allied to L. verrere (pret. 
verri, pp. versus), whirl, toss about, drive, sweep 
along. Of. warK and see war'^ (He. waur, etc.), 
ult. a doublet of worse. Of. worser, II. superl. 
worst, < ME. worste, werste, worst, < AH. wyrsta, 
wyrsesta, also by assimilation wyrresto, = 08. 
wirsista a= OHG. wirsisio, wirsesio, contr. wirst 
as Icel. verstr as 8w. vdrst = Dan. rarst, worst, 
superl. of the preceding. The s belongs to the 
root.] 1. Th(i comparative of had, evil, ill; 
more bad, evil, ill, unfortunate, or undesirable; 
less valuable or jierfect; more unfavorable or 
uusuccessful ; less well in health, or less well 
off in worldly circumstances. See had, evil, 
and ill. 

Me think the wers port is mine ; 
to take the ficMhe if 1 amay, 
tlien the hlode wll ryii a-way ; 
for-dune se haue me with xour dome. 

Holy Hood (K. E. T. 8.), p. IH. 

Men . . . [who] unneth can ajpeake one hole aentenoc 
in true latine, but, that wars is. hath all lernynge in deri- 
sion. Sir T. Elyot, The Guvernuur, i. IS. 

She . . . was nothing bettered, but rather grew worn. 

Mark v. 20. 

What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss V 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 207. 

Sir Oliver S,' You have had no opportunity of showing 
your talents. 

Moses. None at all : I hadn't the pleasure of knowing 
his distresses till he was some thousands worse than no- 
tiling. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill. l. 

But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse I 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 212. 
Sometimes used substantively in tlie sense of something 
less good, desirable, fortunate, favorable^ etc. 

Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 179. 

Ah, farewell. 

Lest of mine eyes thou shonldst have icaree to tell 

Than now thou hast. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise. II. 807. 
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2, In logic, having, as a proposition, a charac- 
ter which, if belonging to one of two or more 

P remises, must also belong to the conclusion, 
hu^, a negative is held to be worse than an aifinnative 
* proposition, and a particular worse than a universal. On 
the same principle, a spurious proposition is taken as in a 
second degree of particularity.— The worse, the less de- 
sirable part or sliare ; disadvantage ; defeat ; loss : hence, 
to put to the worse, to defeat or discomfit ; to have the worse, 
to fare badly ; come out of any contest or business worse 
than before. 

The folk of Troie hemselven so misleden 

That with the wars at nyght homward they fledden. 

Chaucer, I'roilus, Iv. 49. 
I^iige it endured that oon cowde not sey whlche party 
had the worse. Merlin (£. £. T. S.), iii. 459. 

His enemyes preualled and put his hoste to the worse, 
he being sore wounded. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Goveruour, 1. 17. 
And Judah was put to the worse before Israel ; and they 
fied every man to their tents. 2 Ki. xiv. 12. 

I cannot tell who had the worse. 

Playe qf Hobyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 420). 

worse (w6r8), adv. compar. [I. compar. worse, 
< ME. worn, wurs, wers, etc., < AS. tcyrs = OS. 
wirs = MLG, wers = MHG. wirs = Icol. verr = 
Goth, wairs, worse; with compar. suffix, lost 
ill the adv. (as with het^: see worse, a. II. 
superl. worst, < ME. worst, werst, < AS. wyrst = 
Icel. verst = Sw. vdrst = Dan. vs^st, worst, 
superl. of worse: see above.] 1. In a more evil, 
wicked, severe, or disadvantageous manner ; in 
a way that is less good, desirable, or favorable. 

We will deal worse with thee than with them. 

Gen. xix. 9. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 

Ill-faced, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere. 

Shak., a of E., iv. 2. 20. 
O Master Mayberry ! before your servant to dance a 
Lancashire hornpipe I it shews worse to me than dancing 
does to a deaf man that sees not the fiddles. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, i. 8. 

2. In a less or lower degree; less. 

Thou Shalt serve me ; if I like thee no worm after din- 
ner, I will not part from thee. Shak., I.ear, i. 4. 44. 

3. Less favorably or agreeably. 

Then this they take worse than his working of miracles, 
or his working upon the Sabbath, That he would say that 
God was his Father. Donne, Sermons, xvlii. 

4. With more severity, intensity, etc.; in a 
greater degree. 

That honorable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tears drown. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 112. 

WOrset (w^rs), V. [< ME. worsen, wurseyi, worsen, 
< AS. wyrsian, become worse, < wyrsa, worse : 
see worse, o.] I, intrans. To become worse. 

Werihedo, thet maketh thane man weri and worsi uram 
daye to daye. Ayenbite qf Jmvyt(TSi. E. 'J’. 8.), p. :J8. 

n. trans. To worst; put to disadvantage; 
discomfit. 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

May serve to better and xoorse our foes. 

Milton, P. L., vl. 440. 

worsen (w6r'sn), V. r= Icel. versna ; < worse 4- 
Ot worse, r.] 1 . intrans. To grow worse ; 
deteriorate. [Rare.] 

All the ohangiiig volitions of dally life, bettering or 
worsening as we advance in years. 

Mattdsley, Body and Will, p. 70. 

n. trans. 1. To make worse; cause to de- 
teriorate. 

It is still Episoopacio that before all our eyes coarsens 
and sluggs the most learned and seeming religious of our 
Ministers. MUtjon, Eeformation in Eng., 1. 

The working-men are left to foolish devices, and keep 
worsening themselves ; the best heads among tliem forsake 
tlieir born comrades, and go in for a house with a high 
door-step and a brass knocker. George Eliot, Felix lloltv v. 

2. To obtain advantage of. Southey. [Rare.] 
worser (w^r's^r), a. and ndv. [< worse + H?r8; 
a double compar. form (like lesser), duo to the 
fact that worse (like less) is not obviously a corn- 
par. form.] An old and redundant comparative 
of worse. 

I cannot hate thee toorser than I do. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 5. 90. 
Fools I they their tcorser Thraldom still retain’d ! 

Cmvley, Davideis, 11. 
Thou 'rt worser than a hog. J. Baillie. 

worsettt, n. and a. An old variant of worsted. 
worship (w^r'ship), n. [< ME. worship, war- 
shipe, worshippe, worshepe, worsehip, warship, 
wurschipe, wirschip, wurthshipe, worthschipe, 
wnrthsclicpc, worthssipe, wurthschipe, wurthsotpe, 
< AS. weorthscive, wyrthscipe, honor, < weorth, 
worth, worthy, honorable, + (> E. ^ship): 

sec worths, a., and •ship.'] 1. Honor ; dignity; 
distinction; wort^liuoss; honorable character 
or condition; gooA name; credit. 

Biyiigea wyues into wonder tbaire worship to lose ; 
And ertes ay to euyil ende & emyst by the laM. 

l>M«riieitofi gf ZVog (£. E. T. B.X 1. 2942. 
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^ ^atiwere to me grete jigre tociny 

ITpon paine oi my Ilf ^ this young kniiffit liludl cone 
unto great worsMp. 

SWT. Malory, Mort d'Arthure, III. zxxU. 
Keep smooth your face, and ttiU maintain your womiktn 
With Berinthia. Shirley, Maid's Revenge, UTs. 

2. The outward recognition of merit; rever- 
ence; respect; deference. 

Then shalt thou have worship in the presence of them 
that sit at meat with thee. Luke xiv. 10. 

Knighthood is a Dignity, but Esquires and Gentlemen 
are but Names of Worship. 

OuHlim, Display of Heraldry (1724X U. 906. 
Kings are like stars : they rise and set, they have 
The worship of the world, but no repose. 

Sheaey, Hellai. 

3. Specifically, the reverence and homage which 
is or ought to be paid to God or a deity ; adora- 
tion, sacrifice, praise, prayer, thanksgiving, or 
other devotional acts performed in honor of 
the Supreme Being or a god, and as part of 
religion. 

Nor are mankind simply content with this mook-teoraMp 
of God, but idso impose and father it upon him, as If he 
had chose and ordained it. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 
The allies, after conquering together, return thanks to 
God separately, each after his own form of uforship. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and .State. 
The happiest man is he who learns from nature the 
lesson of worship. Emerson, Nature, p. 75. 

4. Fervent esteem, admiration, or devotion; 
adoration. 

'Tls not your inky blows, your black silk hair. 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream. 

That can entamo my spirits to your toorship. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 6. 48. 
Loyalty, Discipleship, all that was ever meant by Hero- 
worship, lives perennially iu the human bosom. 

Carlyle, Boswell's Johnson. 

6. Praise; glorification; celebration. 

And therfore the! don gret Worschipe thereto, and kepen 
it [an oak tree] full bcsyly. Mandeville, Travels, p. 69. 
I made hire to the worshipe of my lord : . . . 
Thus someth me that Nature woldo seye. 

Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, 1. 26. 
Thai honurd the mount of caluary, 

In wirschip of the cros namely. 

Holy Hood (B. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 

6. A title of honor used in addressing certain 
magistrates and others of rank or station. Ab- 
breviated wp. 

My father desires your worship's company. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i, 1. 271. 
Dap. Is this the cunning-man? 

Pace. This is his worship. 

Dap. Is he a doctor? 

Fewe. Yes. B. Jonson, Alchemist, 1. 1. 

House (or place) of worship, (at) A house or place of 
distinction. 

As sche hadde seyn bused [usedj in places of worsehip. 

Poston Letters, III. 814. 
(5) A church or chapel ; a place devoted to the worship of 
God. 

It is very probable that the Church of Kirkdale was 
cutisiderod in Doomsday-Book as i)xv place of tcorship be- 
longing to that manor. Archatologia, V. 197. 

Worship of imagea See image-worship. 
worship (wfer'snip), v. ; pret. and pn. worshiped, 
worshipped, ppr. worshiphig, worshipping. [< 
ME. worshipoH, worshippen, wimehipen, wot- 
schupen, worshepen, wursehepen, worssipien, wir- 
chipen, worthsenipen, wurthschipen, wurthsupen, 
worthsipieu; < worship, m.] I. trans. If. To 
honor; respect; regard with reverence, respect, 
or deference. 

He was a frynde to ray fader, & a fyn louer, 
WorshippU hym on allwise &. his will did. 

Instruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6278. 
Therfore oughte Men to worshipe it and holde it more 
worth! than any of the othere. MandevUle, Travels, p. 14. 

2. To show respect to ; treat with considera- 
tion or honor; pay one^s respects to. 

I grette the goode mon as the gode wyf me taugte. 
And afterward bis wyf, I worsehupet hem bothe. 

And tolde hire the tokenes that mo i-taugt were. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 108. 
Wee suffered to see the most noble queene of the world 
for to bee shamed openly, considerihg that her lord and 
our lord is the man of most worship iii the world, and the 
most ohristned ; and hee hath alway worshiped us all in 
all places. Sir T. Malory, Mort d’Arthure, 111. oix. 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 

And worship her by years of noble deeda 
Until they won her. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

3. Specifically, to adore ; pay divine honors to ; 
show reverence to, with supreme respect and 
veneration; perform religious service to. 

He is fader of fel that formed ow alle 
Botha with fel and with face, and xaf ow tjme wittei^ 
Forta wamImMsn him tharwlih, whila xa baoth haara. 



Thoa sbalt won^p no other god. Bx. xzxiv. 14 . 
The KoiM worthy two silyer platei. which they regard 
as httiband and wife ; they have no other deity. 

Sir J, Lumook, Orlg, of Civilisation, p. 217. 

4. To love or admire inordinately ; devote one’s 
self to ; act toward or treat as if divine ; idolize : 
Mf to worship wealth or power. 


With bended knees 1 daily worship her. 

Carew, A Cruel Mistress. 
Bose of the Garden ! such is woman's lot: 

Worshipp'd when blooming ; when she fades, forgot 

Moore, Hose of the liesert 


Grown thyself, worm, and worship thine own lusts ! 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
8 . Adore, Worship, Reverence, etc. See adored. 
n. intram, 1. To perform acts of adoration ; 
perform religious service. 

Oar fathers worshipped in this mountain. John iv. 20 . 


And iEthiopla spreads abroad the hand, 

And worships. Cotcper, Task, vi. 813. 


2. To love or admire a person inordinately. 
Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and worshipped 
in silence? Lonyfellow, Miles Siondish, iii. 

worshipability (w^r^-'ship-a-bil'i-ti), n, [< 
worshipable + -ity (see ’•hiiity),'] ” Worthiness 
of worship, or of being worshiped. Coleridge, 
[Bare.] {Imp, Diet.) 

worshipable (w6r'ship-a-bl), a, [< worship + 
-flb/c.] Capable of or "worthy of being wor- 
shiped. Coleridge. {Imp. Diet,) 
worshiper, worshipper (wcr'ship-(}r), n, [< 
ME. worscidpere; < worship + One who 

worships ; especially, one who pays divine hon- 
ors to any being; an adorer. 

Outlast thy Deity? 

Deity? nay, thy worshippers. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 


worshipful (wfT'ship-ffil), a, [< ME, imrship- 
fulj wurshipfuly worthssipvol ; < worship + -ful,'\ 
1. Claiming respect; worthy of honor on ac- 
count of character, dignity, etc. ; honorable. 


But worshipful chanuuiis religious, 

Ne demeth nat that I sclautidre your hous, 
Although my tale of a chuiioun be. 

Chancer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 430. 


He was oon of the wurshipfuUest men of all the contre. 

Merlin (Pu li. T. S.), 1. 0 . 
I was born of worshipf ul parents myself, in an ancient 
family. Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 860. 

2. Hpeoifically, a respectful epithet of address, 
especially to magistrates and corporate bodies; 
also, in freemosoury, spt^cifying a certain offi- 
cial rani!: or dignity, 

WOrshipfully (wof'sbip-ful-i), adv. [< ME. 
worshipfully ; < worship + -/wi + 1. Hon- 

orably ; creditably. 

Hee is a gentleman wel and worshipfully borne and 
bredde. 

Quoted ill Booke of Precedence (E. E. '1'. S., exti-asor,), Fore- 

[words, p. ix. 

This woiiiaii [Shore’s wife] was born in London, worship- 
fully friended, honestly brought up, and vei-y well mar- 
ried. Sir T. More, Rich. HI. (Int. to Utopia, p. Ixxxiii.). 
Then Sir J^ivaine did well and worshipfully ; 

He bore a knight of old repute to the earth. 

Tennyson, liuncelot and Elaine. 

2. Reverentially; respectfully; deferentially. 

The Tewes had parfyte knowloge that this loscph had 
so worshypfully brought the body of eiyst in erthe. 

Joseph <f Ariinaihie (E. E. T. S,), p. 27. 


After all their commimicatlons there at that tyme, he 
[the mayor] shall be worshipfully accompanyed, with a 
certeiu of the seid hous, home to Ids place. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 414. 


See that she he buried worshipfully, 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

WOrshlpfulness (Wi^r'ship-ffil-nes), n. The 
state or character of being worshipful. 

WOrshipless (w^r'ship-les), a. [< worship + 
Destitute of worship or of worshipers. 

[Rare.] 

How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod? 

How long tby temple toorshipless, O God? 

Byron, On Jordan’s Banks. 

WOrshiplyt (w6r'ship-li), adv, [< ME. *wor- 
shiply, wurchyply; < worship + -Zy 2 ,] Honora- 
bly; respectfully; becomingly; with becom- 
ing respect or dignity. 

My Lord Cliancolor wold that my master schuld bo 
beryed wurchyply, and C. mark almes done for hym. 

Patton Letters, I. 494. 

WOrsllipper, n. Bee worshiper, 

worship-worthyt (wfer'snip-w^r^THi), a. 
Worthy or deserving of honor or respect; wor- 
shipful. 

Then were the wisest of the people worship-worthy. 

UaJduyVs Voyages, i. 126. 

worst (w6rst), a, and n. [See worse.'l I. a, 
superL The superlative of had, evil, or ill; bad 
in the highest.oegree, whether morally, physi- 
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oally, financially, or otherwise: as, the worst 
sinner; the worst disease; the worst evil that 
can befall a state or an individual. 

Of alle wyminanne 
Wurst was Godhlld thanne ; 

For Murri heo weop sore, 

And for horn 3 ute more. 

Kilty Horn (B. E. T. S.), p. 8 . 

Speak to mo as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 182. 

'i’he worst fellow was he. 

BiUie Archie (Child’s Ballads, VI. 94). 

Corrupted freemen are the of slaves. 

Garrick, l*rol. to the Gamesters. 

H, n. That which is most evil or badj the 
most bad, severe, aggravated, or calamitous 
thing, part, time, or state: usually with the: 
as, ill the worst of the storm ; to got the worst 
of a contest; to see a thing at its worst; to do 
one’s worst. 

Take good heart, the worst is past, sir. 

You are dispussost. B. Jonson, Vulpone, v. 8 . 

I did the worst to him I loved the most. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 881. 
At (the) wont, in the most evil, severe, or undesirable 
state ; at the greatest disadvantage. 

'i'hings at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 

To what they were before. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2 . 24. 

A man leaveth things at worst, and deprivoth himself 
of means to make them better. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 318. 

If the wont comes to the wont, if things are in their 
worst imssiblo condition ; if things become so bad that 
nothing else can be done. 

He live my owne woman, and if the worst come to the 
worst, I had rather proove a wagge then a foole. 

Marston, Dutch Courtesan, iii. 1. 

To put to the wont, to inflict defeat on ; overthrow en- 
tirely. 

Who ever know Truth put to the worst in a free and onen 
encounter? Milton, Aruopagitlca. 

worst (w^rst), adv. [See adv.] luumun- 
iiei* or to a degree the extreme of bad or evil ; 
most or least (according to the sense of the 
verb). 

When thou didst hate him worst.. Shak,, J. C,, iv. S. 106. 

worst (w^'Tst), V. [Appar. < worst, a,, like 
worse, V., < Witrse, a. ; but prob. rather a var. of 
worse, with excrescent t after s, due to assoeia- 
tion with worst, a., or with the jiret.. worsvd of 
worse, r.] 1. irons. To get the advantage over 
in a contest; defeat; overthrow. 

He challenged (7upid at wrestling, and was worsted. 

Bacon, Fable ot Pan. 

I’ll assure you, George, your rhetoric would fail you 
here ; she should Witrst. you at your own weapons. 

Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, li. 1. 
a=8yil. To beat, discomfit, foil, overcome. 

Il, intro ns. To gi’ow worse; deteriorate; 
worsen. [Rare.] 

Anne haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the neigh l)Our- 
hood worsting, . . . had long been a distress to him. 

Jane Austen, Persuasion, I. 

worsted (wus'ted), w. ami a, [< ME. worsted, 
worstede, worstvi; so called from Worsted, now 
Worstead, in Norfolk, where it was first manu- 
factured; < AS. Wurthestede, < wurth, wcorth, 
estate, manor, + stedc, stead, place : see stead. ] 

1. n, 1. A variety of woolen yam or thrciad, 
spun from long-staple wool which has been 
corabt^d, and in the spinning is twisted hard- 
er than is nsual. It is knitted or woven into 
stockings, carjiets, etc. 

Of double worstede. was his soini-cope. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to 0. T., 1. 262. 

Item, j. hallyiig of Wewe worstet, contayning in lonthe 
xiij. yerds, and in bredthu iiij. yerds. 

Poston Letters, 1. 480. 

If a tenant carried but a piece of bread and cheese to 
eat by the way, or an inch of worsted to mend his stock- 
ings, he should forfeit his whole parcel. 

Swift, Story of the Injured Lady. 

2. Woolen yarn for ornamental needlework 
and knitting. ITie principal varieties are Berlin wool ; 
zephyr-wool, which is veiw soft, and of which there are sev- 
eral grades, as single zephyr, double zephyr, split zephyr ; 
Andalusian wool, which Is tightly twisted ; Shetland and 
Pyrenean, whiidi are of flner qualities: and leviathan, 
which Is very full and soft, and designed for enibroideiy 
on coarse canvas.- Hamburg worsted, an inferior qual- 
ity of Hamburg wool, or an imitation of it 

n. a. Consistingof worsted; made of worsted 
yarn: as, worsted stockiufi^.— Worsted braid, 
braid for dress-trimming and similar purposes, including 
that made ot ordinary wool, and ot alpaca, roohalrjmd the 
like. —Worsted damask. Hee damask, 1 (e).— Worsted 
yam. Bee yaml. 

worsted-work (wlis'ted-w^rk), n. Work done 
with worsted ; especially, needlework done with 
threads of soft loose wool upon open canvas, 
the threads of the canvas guiding the worker, 
who counts them or the openings. 


wortb 

worti (w6rt), n. r< ME. wort, wwrt, wert, wirte, 
wrt,< AS. wyrt, a plant, = OS. wurt^ root, flower, 
s= OHG. MHG. (5. wura, root, plant, = Icel. urt 
{for vurt), also spelled (perhaps borrowed) 
= Sw. drtzs Dan. urt = Goth, wanrts, plant, root ; 
also in dim. form, D. wortel = OHG. wurzalUf 
MHG. G. wurzel, root. Cf . root^ and radix."] A 
plant; herb; vegetable. Wort is very frequent in 
old botanical names of plants, as in bona-, bishop-, Mood*, 
cole-, liver-, lutig-, mead-, mug-, rib-, spear^, stitch-wort, etc. 
See eolewort, liverwort, etc. 

Laboreres that haiie no lando to lyiie on but her handes 
Deyned noust to dyne a-day nyst-olde wortes. 

Piers Plowman (BX vl. 310. 

In a bed of wortes stille he lay. 

Cha%icer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 401. 

He drinks water, and lives on wort leaves. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 216. 

It is an excellent pleasure to he able to take pleasure 
In worts and water. In bread and onions. 

Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836X I. 609. 

WOrt2 (w6rt), n, [< ME. wort, worte, < AS. wyrte 
(in comp, max-wyrte, lit. ‘mash-wort’), wort, 
new beer, = MD. wort, wort, new beer, = LG. 
wort = G. wurse, wort, spice, seasoning, = Icel. 
rirtr = Sw. vdrt = Norw. vyrt. vort, wort, < AS. 
wyrt, etc., root: see wort^,] 1. The infusion of 
mall which after fermentation becomes beer. 
Cley maud with hors or mannes hcer. and oile 
Of tortre, alum, glus, berm, wort, ana argoile. 

Chaucer, I»roL to Canon’s Yeoman’s 'J'ale, 1. 260. 

2. An infusion of malt, formerly used in scurvy 
and as a dressing to foul ulcers.-.- Setting the 
wort. Sumo as pitchinig, 4. 

wort*'* (w6rt), n. Same as whort. 
wort-condenser ( wert 'kon- den ^sfer), n. In 
brewing, a surface-condenser used to condense 
the vapor rising from wort in the process of 
boiling. E. H, Knight. 

WOrt’COOler (w6rt'ki5'''UT), 71. In brewing, an 
apparatus for cooli ng wort ; specifically, a series 
of pipes through which cold water or other re- 
frigerant is passed while the wort is allowed to 
trickle over the exterior to cool it. 

wort-filter (w(^rt'fil'''t6r), n. In lowing, a fil- 
tering apparatus for separatingthe clear liquor 
from the boiled mash, 

worth ^ (w6rth), V. i. [< ME. woi theti, wurtKen, 
weorthen (prot. worth, wearth, werth, pi. wurth- 
C7i, ivorthen, pp. worden, also wurthen, worthen), 

< AS. 7 vcorthan, wurt/om, wyrthan (pret. weaf'th, 
pi. wurdo7i, pp. ge-worden), become, be, ss D, 
7vot'den =r OllG. werdon, MJIG. warden, G. wer- 
den = leel, iwrtho = Sw. varda s= Dan. vorde 
= Goth, wairthan, become, = L. vertere, turn, 
lurti, turn into (see verse'^). Hence ult. weird, 
and the suffix -ward,] If. To be or become. 

“Darls,” ho Bodo, **lhc tmirthe dod 
Bute if thu du 1110 BUiniio rod." 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8 .X p. 60. 

Haue suw fro inyHchaiince, 

And sine 30 W grace on ihl» groundo good men to worthe. 

IHers Plowman (B), vlU. 61. 

When thow woBt that 1 am with hire there, 

Worth thow upon a courser right anon. 

ClMUctr, Troilus, It. 1011. 

2. To hap})on; betide: now used only in the ar- 
chaic imprecative phrases woe worth the day, the 
7nan, etc., in which worth is equivalent to be to, 
and the noun is in the dative. 

xlf i wrong sole any word wo worth mo oner. 

Wiltia^n of Palerne (E. E. T. H.X 1. 4118, 
Wo worth the falre gommo vertuloB 1 
Wo worth that herb also that dotti no booto ! 

Wo worth that beauto that is ronUiolos! 

Wo worth that wyght that trot ocjh under foote ! 

Chaucer, Ti*o11ub, ii. 844. 

What will worth, what will l)o ilio eiul of this man t 

Latimer, 4tli Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1649. 

Hon of man, prophesy and Ha>, 1’liUB saith the Lord God, 
Howl ye. Woe worth the day! Ezek. xxx. 2. 

Woe worth the choHo, woe worth the day. 

That costs thy life, my gallant gray ! 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 9. 

To worth Oft, to heed ; pi^y attention to. 

Wel worthe of dremes ay this olde wyves, 

And treweliche, ck augurye of ihise foweles. 

Chaucer, 'I'lnilus, v. 379. 

worths (w6rth), a, [< ME. worth, wurth, werth, 

< AS. weorth, wurth, worth, worthy, honorable, 
= OS. 7 verth = MD. wcerd, waerd, D. waafd sr 
MLQ. wert = OHG. werd, MHG. wert, G. wert, 
commonly misspelled werth = Icel. ver thr = Sw. 
vard = Dan. vwrd, worth, = Goth, wairths, adj., 
worthy; prob. not, as some suppose, < ioorthX, 

there being no connection of sense. It may 
bo an orig. pp. with formative {-tlfi = -d*^) ; but 
the root is uncertain. Hence worth*^, n., worthy, 
worthful, worthship > worship, etc.] If. Worthy ; 
honorable; esteemed; estimable. 
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Ther wiUlam wae & his worth burde [wift]. 

Wmi»m qf Palerne (E. K T. S.). 1. 2623. 

The more that a man cou, the more worth he ys. 

Jiob. of OloueeiOer, p. S64. 

He . . . aocouiits himselfe botli a At person to do the 
noblest and godliest deeds, and much better worth then 
to deject and deflle with such a debasement and such a 
pollution as sin is, himselfe so highly ransom'd. 

JMUton, Church'Uovernment, ii .'t. 

2. Having worth, osteem, or value in a given 
degree ; representing a relative or oonipariitivo 
worth (of) : used generally with a noun of mea- 
surement dependent directly upon it without a 
preposition. 

A byrd in hand, as some men say, is worth ten flyc at large. 

Babeeo Book (K. H. T, H.), p. »8. 
Bpeciflcally — (a) Having a spcciAod value in iixmey or 
exchange; representing under fair conditions u price or 
cost (of); equivalent ill value to: expressing either actual 
market value, or value obtainable under favorable or just 
conditions. 

Sohal no deuel at his doth^day deren him wftrth a ravtc. 

Piertt PUnvman (A), vlli. 64. 

A score of good ewes may bo worth ton pounds. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., lii. 2. 67. 

(6) Possessed of ; having estate to the value of ; possess- 
itig: as, a man worth five millions. 

To ennoble those 

That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Stuik., Kich. III., 1. 8. 82. 
Poor Rutllus spends all he 's Worth, 

In hopes of setting one good Dinner forth. 

Cnnffrew, tr. of Eleventh Hatire of Juvenal. 


He that helps him take all my outward teoKA. 

iSAaJfc., Xitar, iv. 4. la 
In good wortht, in good part ; without displeasure or 
offense. 

It becoinoth me to take It in good worth ; I am not better 
than he was. Latimer, kd Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
-Sim. 2 and 8. Merit, etc. See deaerf9.->4L Value, Cod, 
etc. See price. 

worthful ( w^rth'fhl), a. [< ME. wurthfulf worth- 
vollcy < AS. weorthfullf valuable, < weorthy worth ; 
see worth^ and •ful.'i Full of worth ; worthy. 
Marsion. 

Tbose high-born dames and worthful females whom Mar- 
garet the queen had drawn about her. 

Book, Church of our Fathers, ii. 272. 

Penang and Singapore in the Straits of Malacca, Hong 
Kong on the route to Canton and Shanghai, are all very 
worthful. Fortnightly Bev., N. 8 ., XL. 878. 

worthily (w6r'THi-li), adv, [< ME. worthilicJwy 
worthily; < worthy 4- 1. In a worthy 

manner; honorably; with due dignity, rever- 
ence, or respect; reverently. 

Worthili hire he welcomed wen he hire mette. 

William, cf Paleme (E. £. T. S.), 1. 4290. 

2. Excellently; rightly; becomingly; suitably; 
fittingly. 

Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 

Did worthily perform. Snak., Tempest, iv. 1. 86. 
He that hath begun so worthily. 

It fits not with his resolution 
. To leave off thus, my lord. 

Beau, and FI, , Woman-Hater, v. 2. 


(e) Having a specified moral value or importance ; estima- 
ble or esteemed in u given way ; reaching a certain grade 
of excellence. 

But I remain'd, whose hopes were dim, 

Whose life, whose thoughts, wore little worth. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam. 

3. Entitled to, by reason of excellence, impor- 
tance, etc.; meriting; deserving; having the 
same construction as in sense 2: as, the castle 
is worth defending; the matter is not worth no- 
tice. 

Me, wretch mure worth your vengeance. 

ShM., (Jymbellne, v. 1, 11. 

Pray time, let him alone ; lie is nut worth thy anger. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, 1. 1. 

If what one has to say is worth saying, ho need not beg 
pardon fur saying it. 0. W. Uolinee, Over the Teaoups, xii. 

Hot worth a continental, a hair, a lee^a marave- 
dl, a rap, a map, etc. see the nouns.— The game is 
not worth the candle. See candle. - To be worth 
one*! Mlt Hee eali i . —Worth the whistle. Bee whU- 
He. -- Worth while, see while i . 

WOrth^ (w6rth), w. [< ME. worthy worthy wurthy 
wrthy also worthe, wurthvy werthCy < AS. wear thy 
wurth sr 08, worthy word = D. waardc = 0110. 
word ( > Lith. wertusy pBulg. vredu f), MHO . werty 
G. werty worth = leel. verSt = Sw. vdrde = Dan. 
v«rd = Goth, wairths, value; from the adj.; see 
worth'^ya.'] If. Honor; dignity. 

I will do what worUi 
Shall hid me, and no more. 

Beau. ai%d FI., Maid’s Tragedy, Hi. 2. 

Wee read sometimes of two Blshoris in one place, and 
had all the PresbyterM there lieene of like UHvrth we might 
perhaps have read of twenty. 

Milton, l^relatlcal Fqdsuopacy. 

2. Worthiness; excellence of cliaracter; ex- 
cellency; merit; desert: as, a man of great 
worth, 

I dispute it not, 

His worth furestuls exception. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, Iv. 264. 
I know your worthe. 

And tlius low bow in reverence to your virtues 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, Hi. 7. 

Old letters, breathing of her worth. 

Tennymn, Mtu'iaiiu in the South. 

3. Value; importance; excellence; valuable 
or desirable qualities ; said of things. 

Thy youth's proud llverv, so gazed on now. 

Will be a tatter’d weed, of small leorf/i held. 

Shah., Sonnets, ii. 

A beautiful object may have a worth for feeling inde- 
pendent of mere euntemplation. Mitui, XII. 621). 

4. Value, especially as expressed in terms of 
some standard of equivalency or exchange: as, 
what is his house worth f the worth of a com- 
modity is usually the price it will bring in mar- 
kot^but price is not always worth, 

“For ofte liaue I," quod he, “hoipe jjow atte barre. 
And git gene ge me neuere the unyrthe of a nisshe. 

Piers Plowman (B), iv. 170. 
A crown's worth of good interpretation. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., Ii. 2. 99. 
If I liad hut in my pockot 
Tile uHitih of one single pennie. 

WiUie Wallace (Child^ Ballads, VI. 2SSX 

6. That which one is worth; possessions; sub- 
stanoe; wealth; riches. 


[< worths + -less; < 
rth, + E. -fe#**.] 


3. Deservedly; justly; according to merit. 

They would not leave their sins, . . . therefore their de- 
struction came worthily upon them. 

Latimer, Sermons and Kemalus (Parker ed.), p. 61. 
Had the giids done so, I had not now 
Worthily term’d (hem mercUess to us ! 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 100. 
He found out the author, one Dyer, a most crafty fellow 
and his ancient Maligner, whom he teorfA% punished. 

Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, I. 228. 

You worthily succeed not only to the honours of your 
ancestors but also to tbeir virtues. 

Dryden, To the Duke of Ormond, Dod. of Fables. 
1 affirm that some may very worthily deserve to be hated. 

South, Sorinons. 

worthiness (w^»r'thi-ne8), w. l< ME. worthi- 
nesacy worthynessc ; < worthy y a., + -nesa.'] The 
quality of being worthy; honor; excellence; 
dignity; virtue; merit; desert. 

After we sbull returneliem for to socoure, for grote pito 
it wore yef thei were deed or taken in so tendro age, fur 
thei ben of high volotiro and grote worthynesse 

Marlin (Ii. B. T. S.), ii. 197. 
Tlie prayers which our Saviour made were, for his own 
VHrrthineHfi, accepted. Hooker. 

1 sec, even in her looks, gentir and general worthiness. 

fs. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

=Syn. See ivorth'-, n. 

worthless (wt»rt.h'les), a, 

A8. Wurth led.'t, < wurthy worth 

1 . Of no value or use ; valueless ; useless. 

Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 

To be con'upted with my uwrttdess gifts. 

Shale., T. 0. of V., iv. 2. 6. 
Tis but a wortMess world to win or lose. 

Byron, Childe Harold, lii. 40. 
We read how men sell themselves to a certain Personage, 
and that Personage cheats them. He gives them wealth ; 
yes, but the gold pieces turn into worthless leaves. 

Thaekeray, Buundabout Papers, On a Pear-tree. 

2. Lacking in or destitute of worth, dignity, 
excellence, or merit; mean; contemptible. 

Some worthless slave of thine 111 slay. 

Shak,, Lucrece, 1. 515. 
Habits of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, mark 
a man of our age and country as utterly unyrtklees and 
abandoned. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

The mode of genesis of the worthy and the worthless 
seems the same. W. James, JTiu. of Psychol., I. 662. 

3. Unworthy; not deserving. 

A peevish solioolhoy, loorthlsss of such honour. 

Shak., J. C., V. 1. 61. 
Her Itoons let foolish Fortune throw 
On toortfUess lieads ; more glorious 'tis by far 
A Diadem to merit than to wear. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 149. 
Worthless they are of Cnsar’s gracious eyes. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

^Syn. 1. Unserviceable, unprofltable.— 2. Base, vil& de- 
praved, graceless, trashy, trumpery, flimsy, tinsel, trifling, 
paltry, frivolous. 

wortnlessly (w^rth'Ies-li), adv. In a worthless 
manner. 

worthleSBliess (w^rth'les-nes), n. The state 
or character of being worthies, 
wortblyt (wArth'li), a. njB. worthelyy wurth- 
liche; < worth^ + worthy; excellent. 

What Bohulife the mone ther compos dym, 

& to euen wyth that worthlu lyst 
That sohyues vpon brokes brym? 

A^roMas Foams (ed. MorriiX i 1071. 


tratiair 

But onely the warthMy waike of my wyll 
In my sprete sail enspyre the mlghte of me. 

York Pldys, p. 2. 

worthy (wfir'THi), a, and n. [< MB. worlhffy 
worthty wurthvy wurthu worthy (not found in 
A8.), = OS. wirthig =s MD. weerditjh = MLG. 
werdig ss OHG. wirdigy MHG, wirdeCy G. wurdig, 
worthy, = loel. verthugr =s Sw. vdrdig ss Dan. 
vmrdig; as worth^ + -^1.] I. a. 1. Having 
worth: of high standing or degree; honorable; 
worshipful; excellent; deserving of honor, re- 
spect, praise, mention, attention, or the like ; 
valuable; noble; estimable; virtuous; meri- 
torious : noting persons and things. 

Therfore whan the Soudan wille avance ony worthi 
Knyghte, he makethe him a Amyralle. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 88. 

Iho moste worthiest thes brethren gan take, 

Vnto the castel conueing thaim certayn. 

Bom. qf Partenay (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1828. 

Salust is a wise and worthy writer. 

Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 164. 


I have done thee worthy service. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 247. 

Against him Mauritius performed worthie attempts, 
which made way vnto him for the Roman Empire. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 869. 

A really worthy life depends not only on the vividness 
and constancy of the ruling moral idea, but also on its 
volume and contents. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 148. 

2t. Of high rank or social station. 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 

And of his port as meek as is a maydo. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 68. 

3. Deserving; meriting: sometimes followed 
by of before the thing merited or deserved, 
sometimes by an accusative directly, and some- 
times by an infinitive. 

ge, sire, bote 1 pertly viido that I Iwie the profred, 

1 am worthi mucho blame ; what mai 1 seise more? 

JosegJi of Arimathie (K. E. T. S.), p. 6. 

Now trewly ye be worthy to liaiie grete blame, for youre 
peplo huue moche lossc haddo seth ye wente from the 
batailo. Merlin (£. E. T. S.), Hi. 404. 

Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 6. 04. 
Oh, thou hast open'd 

A book in which, writ down in bloody letters, 

My conscience finds that I am worthy qf 
More than 1 undergo ! 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodorot, iv. 2. 


EpaminondaB, amongst the Thelmns, is worthy of note 
and memory, even to our ages and those that shall succeed 
us. Ford, Line of life. 

Friends ! we have liv’d too long. 1 never heard 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be feared. 

Cowper, heedless Alarm. 
When we consider a riglit or a wrong action as done by 
another person, we think of tliat person as worthy of moral 
approbation or reprobation. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectui’cs, II. 180. 

4. Well-deserved. 


Doing worthy vengeance on thyself. 

Sluik., Rich. III., 1. 2. 87. 

5. In keeping with the standing, character, 
di^iity, etc. (of); fit; fitted; proper; suited; 
suitable : with of /or, or an innnitive clause. 

Whan a werkraan hath wrougie thanne may men se the 
sothe. 

What he were worthi for his werke and what he hath de- 
serned ; 

And noustto fonge bifore for dredo of disalowynge. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 189. 
Worthy for an empress' love. Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 76. 
Wert thou a subject ^ortAy of my sword, 

Or that thy death, this moment, could call home 
My banish'd hopes, thou now wert dead ; dead, woman ! 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 1. 
If your parts be worthy of me, I will countenance you. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, L 1. 
'White gloves, and linen U'orthy Jady Mary ! 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, 1. i. 164, 
After the greatest oonsociation of religious duties for 
preparation, no man can be sufficiently worthy to commu- 
nicate. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 318. 

Foemen worthy of their steel. Scott, L. of the L., v. 10. 

Worthiest of blood, in law, a phrase applied to malei^ 
as opposed to females, in the succession to inheritance. 
See tanistry. 

II. ; pL worthicff (-THiz). 1, A person of 
eminent worth ; one distinguished for service- 
able and estimable qualities: as, Fuller’s His- 
tory of the Worthies of England.” 

Thou thyselfe dost now repute 
The wort[h]ieBt wortyhyy of the race of Brute. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 
What do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations? Milton, P. B., ill. 74. 

At the first appearance of my woik, its aim and drift 
were miaapprehended by tome of the deaoendants of the 
Dateh tsowUst, Irating, X]itok«rbodktr,p. It. 



worttiif 

*d. A local cclebiity; a character; an eccen- 
tric: as, a village worthy. [Humorous or col- 
loq.] — 8. Anything of worth or excellence. 
[Bare.] 

In her fair cheek, 

Where aeveral warthiea make one dignity. 

Shak., L. L. L., ir. 8, 286. 
The Worthiea Bee nine. 

WOrUhji (w6r'®Hi), V. t [< ME. wurthen, war- 
thierif wurthien, < AS. weorthianj wyrtUan, wur~ 
thian (= OHG. werddfiy G. wiirdigen = Icel. vtr- 
tha ss Goth. wairth6n\ value, < toeorthy woi^h: 
see wortK^y a.] To render worthy; eimlt. 

Put upon him such a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shak,^ Lear, it 2. 128. 

WOrtle (w6r'tl). w. 1* A draw-plate, or the 
aperture in such a plate through which wire is 
drawn. 

The wire [of manganese steel], owing to its hardness, 
breaking into short lengths when being pulled through 
the wotUm. Science, XII. 286. 

2. One of a series of metal collars through which 
a cylinder or plug of lead is sometimes drawn in 
the manufacture of lead pipe. The wortles are of 
graduated sizes, and the lead is passed from one through 
that next smaller, till the pipe has acquired the desired 
size. 

wort-refrigerator (w6rt're-frij^'e-ra-tpr), n. A 
wort-cooler. 

wortwalet (w6rt'wal), w. [Origin obscure.] A 
hangnail. 

PipUvda, the skinne growing at the fingers ends about 
the nayle, called of some the wortimlea, or llnereages. 

Flarw, IB98. 

WOrjTStf. n. An old variant of worsted. 
WOSOird, n. 1. Same as whorc^s-bird. [Slang.] 

“Iinp’dent old woabird!" says he, “I'll break the bald 
head on un.” T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Kugby, i. 2. 

2. A wasp. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 

WOSet, n. A form of woose for oose. 

WOStt. Second person singular indicative pres- 
ent of wit^. 

wot (wot). First and third persons singular in- 
dicative present of witX. 

WOUght, n. An obsolete variant of waw'^. 

Fatte reed of myre yground and tempered tough. 

Let daube it on the wougk on iche asyde. 

^ PaUaditis, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 16. 

WOUket, n. A Middle English form of wCiJc^, 

WycMf. 

WOUl, V. i. Same as wauU. 

would (wM). Preterit and past subjunctive of 

would-be (wild 'be), a. and w. [< would 4- 
expressing wish or desire in such expressions 
as “ho would be thought rich,” “he would be 
considered smart.”] I. a. Wishing to be; 
vainly pretending to be ; desirous of being or 
of being considered : as, a would-be iihilosopher. 
[Colloq.] 

The would-be wits and oan't-be goiitloineii. 

Byron, Beppo, at. 70. 

II. «. A vain pretender ; one who affects to 
be something which he really is not. 

A man that would have foil’d at their own play 
A dozen would-be's of the modern day. 

Cofteper, Conversation, 1. 612. 

WOUldert (wM'^t), w. [Irreg. < would + -cri.] 
A wisher; one given to use, the word would op- 
tatively. Latham. [Rare.] 
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as OHG. wmty G. wund as Goth. wmdSy wound- 
ed; possibly orig. pp. (in -d2) of the verb which 
appears in AS. winnan (|m. wunnen), strive, 
fight, suffer: see irtwi, v. The historical pron. 
is wound, parallel to that of groundy found, 
sound, bound, etc.] 1. In surg., a solution of 
continuity of any of the tissues of the body, in- 
volving also the skin or mucous membrane of 
the part, caused by some external agent, and 
not the result of disease. 

I, lately caught, will have a new made wound. 

And captivedike be manacled and bound. 

Marlowe, tr. of Ovid’s Elegies, li, 

2. In medical jurisprudence, any lesion of the 
body resulting from external violence, whether 
accompanied or not by rupture of the skin or 
mucous membrane — thus differing from the 
meaning of the word when used in surgery. 
Great difference of opinion, however, appears in the way 
in which the word is Interpreted when occurring in crim- 
inal statutes. Some autliorltios have held that it neces- 
sarily Implies the use of a hard or solid instrument other 
than the hand or fist ; otheia.that it necessarily implies the 
breaking of the skin beyond the cuUcle or outer mem- 
brane. 

3. A breach or hurt of the bark and wood of a 
tree, or of the bark and substance of other 
plants.— 4. Figuratively, injury; hurt; harm: 
as, a wound given to credit or reputation, feel- 
ings, etc.: often specifically applied in litera- 
ture to the pangs of love. 

Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound, 

I have by hard adventure found mine own. 

Slwk., As you Like it, il. 4. 44. 

The wounds of conscience, like other w mnds, though 
generally received in public, must always bo healed In 
private. Bp. AUerbury, SermoiiB, I. x. 

They will endeavour to give my reputation as many 
wounds as the man in the almanack. Si^'t, Tritical Essay. 

6t. Plague. 

I trowe it was in the dismal 
That was the ten woundes of Egipte. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1207. 

6. In her., a •oundel purpure.— Contused wound, 
a bruising of tl/o soft parts, with perhaps little laceration 
of the skin, produced by a blow from a blunt body ; the 
bruise of ordinary language.— Dissectlon-WOUnd, a poi- 
soned wound received while dissecting or performing an 
autopsy, by which septic material is introduced. Also 
called dissecting wound and post-rnortem tcound.— Ood*8 
wounds. 8oo ^swounds and zounds. Ounshot-wound, 
a lacerated wound caused by a bullet or other missile 
discharged from a flroann: technically called vtdnus 
scfopctictcm.— Incised wound, a clean-cut wound made 
by u knife or other sharp instrument ; the cut of ordinary 
language.— Lacerated wound, a wound caused by tear- 
ing rather than cutting; any laceration of soft parts. — 
Open wound, an operation-wound in which the integu- 
ment is widely incised, as distinguished from a subcutane- 
ous wound ill which the skin opening is small.— Opora- 
tlon-wound, a wound made by the surgeon in the course 
of an operation, as distinguished from one occurring acci- 
dentally.— Poisoned wound, a wound into which some 
poisonnuH matter is introduced in the art of wounding, us 
a dissection-wound, the bite of a venomous reptile, or the 
sting of a poisonous insect— Punctured wound, a nar- 
row deep wound made by a sharp-pointed body, such as 
a needle or a rapier. 

WOUnd^ (wfind or wound), v. [< ME. wounden, 
tvoundien, wunden, wundien, wondien, < AS. 
wundian = OHG. wuniun, MlfG. wunden. G. rvr- 
wunden, wound; from the noun.] I. tt'aris. 1. 
To hurt by violence; cut, slash, or lacerate; 
injure; damage: as, to wound the head or the 
arm ; to wound a tree. 

Ther eche •uminde and kylde other. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), il. 169. 


WP. 

WOnndar (wfin^dto or woun'ddr), n. [< ME. 
wounder; < woundO- + -eri.] One who or that 
which wounds. 

WOtmd-fever (wfind'fe^v^^r), n. A fever, prob- 
ably mildly septic in its nature, which some- 
times occurs after receiving a wound, whether 
accidental or made during an operation : in the 
latter case also called surgical fever. 

WOUnd’gall (wfind'gfil), n. A gall made on the 
stem of the grape-vine by an American weevil, 
Ampeloalypter sesostris. See vine-gall. 

WOUndil^ (woun'di-li), adv. [< woundy^ + 
Woundy; excessively. [Colloq. or humorous.] 

They look woundUy like Frenchmen. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, L 2. 

Richard Ponlakc repeated the vow, 

For woundUy sick was he. 

Smithej/, 8t. Michael's Chair. 

wounding (wfin'- or woun'ding), w. [Verbal n. 
of wouna^, v.] Hurt; injury. Gon. iv. 23. 

woundless ( w5nd'- or wound'les), a. [< wound^ 
+ -im.] 1. Free from hurt or injury. — 2. 

Invulnerable ; incapable of being wounded. 

Hit the woundless air. Shah., Hamlet^ Iv. 1. 44. 

3. Unwounding; harmless. 

Tume thee to those that weld the awful crownc. 

To doubted Knights, whose woundlesse armour rusts, 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., October. 

Not a dart fell woundless there. Southey, Joau of Aro,vill. 

woundwoirt (wfiiid'w6rt), n. [< wound^ + 
worti.] 1. A plant of the genus Staohys, par- 
ticularly either of two species occurring in 
Great Britain, S. palmtris, the marsh or olown^s 
woundwort, and S. Grrmanica. The name al- 
ludes to a supposed vulnerary property. — 2. 
The kidney-vetch, Anthyllis vuhicraria, and oc- 
casionally other plants.— Clown’s woundwort 

Same as rfoten/i^af.— Knight’S WOUndWOli;, the water- 
soldier. Stratiotes aloides. Bee Ntratiotes.— SaraOOn'S 
woundwort See Saracen's corn/rey, under Saracen. 

woundworth (wfind'wf rth), n. A composite 
plant, JAahmn Jfrownci. [West Indies.] 

woundy^ (wim'di or woun'di), a. [< wounds + 
-yi.] Causing or inflicting wounds. [Bare.] 

A boy that slioots 

From ladies’ eyes such mortal umtndy darts. 

Hood, Love. 

WOUndy2 (woun 'di ), a. [Of doubtful origin; per- 
haps a colloq. use of woundy^ ; cf. whopping , 
terrible, and other words of intensity, used as 
eraphatics.J Excessive. [Colloq.] 

Indeed there Is a woundy luck In names, sirs, 

And a main mystery. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, tv. 2. 

A woundy hinderance to a poor man that lives ^ his la- 
l)our. Sir B. L' Estrange. 

woundy'** (woun'di), adv, . [< woundy^, a.] Ex- 
ceedingly ; very. [CV)lloq. j 

A woundy brag young vellow. 

a. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, I. 2. 

Gad. says 1, an you play the foul and marry at these years, 
there 's more danger of your head’s aching than my heart.— 
Be was woundy angry when I gav’n that wipe. 

Ctmgreve, Love for Love, Iv. 18. 

IVavolIed ladies are woundy nice. J. BaUlie. 

wourali, wourari (wfi'ra-li, -ri), w. Same as 
woorali, woorari. See curari. 

wourali-plaut (wd'ra-li-plant), n. The plant 
which yields wourali! Hee curari. 

WOUrnilt, n. Same as warble^. 

WOUtt, n. Same as vouto, an old spelling of 
vaults. 


The olde provorbo is exceeding true, 

“That those great wishers, these common woutders. 
Are never (for the moste part) good householders.” 

Times' WkigOe (E. E. T. S.), p. 108. 

WOUldlngf (wM'ing), n. [Irreg. < would + -ing ^ .] 
Emotion of desire ; impulse ; ^ — 

inclination. ccij) 

It will be every man’s interest . . . W J 1 

to subdue the exorbitancies of the 

flesh, as well as to continue the — — 

wouldings of the spirit. 

Hammond. {Richardson.) 

wouldingnessf (wfid ' ing- 
nes), n. Velleity; willing- 
ness. Hammond, Works, 1. 23. 

Woulfe’s apparatus. An ap- 
paratus consisting of a se- 

ries of three-necked bottles ^ 


(called con- ^ wcif.-. Botu.. 

nected by suitable tube8,u8ed 
for washing gases or saturating liquids there- 
with. Watts? Diet, of Chem. 

WOUnd^ (wfind or wound), n. [< ME. wound, 
wounde, wund, wunde, wonae, < AS. wund =s OB. 
wunda, wunde = OFries. wunde, unde ss D. wond, 
wondc ss OHG. wunta, MHG. G. wunde, a wound, 
as loel. tmd (for *vund) ss Dan. vunde, a lyound; 
from an adj., ME. wund, < AS. wundssD. ge-wand 


He was wounded for our transgressions. Isa. liii. 5. 
'Tis not thy cause ; 

Thou hast no reputation wounded in ’t. 

Beau, and PI., Knight of Malta, il. 3. 

2. Figuratively, to cause injury or harm to; 
specifically, of persons, to hurt the feelings of; 
pain. 

My wretched heart, wounded with bad betide^ 

To crane his i)oace from reason is add rest. 

Qreene, Francesco’s Bonnet (Works, ed. Grosart, VIII. 169). 

When ye sin against the brethren, and wound their weak 
consciences, ye sin against Christ. 1 Cor. viii. 12. 

The pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him [Johnson] 
ridiculous. Maeaulay, Boswell’s Jotmson. 

II. intrans. To inflict hurt or injury, either 
physically or morally. 

This courtesy 

Wounds deeper than your sword can, or mine own. 

Fletcher {and anciher), Love’s Cure, v. L 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Pope., Prol. to Batiitm, 1. 208. 

WOUnd*^ (wound). Preterit and past participle 
of windX. 

WOUndable (wfin'- or woun'da-bl), a. [< wounds 
+ -able.'\ Capable of being’ wounded; liable 
to injury; vulnerable. 

So wounddUe is the dragon under the left wing. 

FuUer, Ch. Hist., IV. i. 5. 


WOU-WOU, n. Rame as wow-wow. 
wove (wov). Preteiit and occasional past par- 
ticiple of weave^. 

woven (wo'vn). Past partici])le of weave^, 
WOW (won), intcij. An exclumation of jileasure, 
surprise, or wonder. 

O whan he slew his brown steed. 

Wow but his heart- was sair ' 

King Henrjf (f’hild’s Ballads,!. 148). 

And, wow I Tain saw an uiico sight 1 

Burns, Tam o’ Bhantor. 

WOWe^t, WOWert. Obsolet o forms of woo, wooer, 
WOWe'^t. n, A Middh^ English form of waw^, 
wo-wenet, «. Hce woe-weary. 

WOWf (wouf ), a. [(ff. wajf^.j Wild ; deranged ; 
disordered in inttdlect. [Scotch.] 

He will be as tmu/ as ever his father was. 

Scott, Pirate, ix. 

WOW-WOW (wou'wou), n. [Native name.] 1. 
The active gibbon of Sumatra, Hylobates agilis. 
Also WOU-WOU, unqaputi, and oungha. — 2. The 
sil very gibbon of Hylobates leudscus. Also 

WOU-WOU, wau-wau, wa-wah. 

WOZt, WOXet. V. i. Obsolete forms of wax^. 
WOXent. Old preterit and past participle of 
wax^. 

wp, A contraction of worship. 
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wpfU* A contraction of worshipful, 
wrack^ (rak), n. [Also wrecic (also rack) ; < ME. 
wraky wrek, wree^ something oast ashore^ a kind 
of seaweed, also shipwreck (>P.i;arcoft, seaweed 
oast ashore, pieces of a wrecked ship cast 
ashore); partly < AB. banishment, exile, 
misery; partly < D. LG. wraky or loel. rek (for 
**rrek)^ also rekiy anything drifted or driven 
ashore, = Bw. vraky wreck, refuse, trash, = Dan. 
vraoy wreck. Wraak^ is a doublet of wreck ^ ; it 
is also spelled in some uses rack, while on the 
other hand raek^ was sometimes spelled wrack. 
Indeed the whole series of words, wracks wreeky 
raoky reeky wretchy etc., were formerly much con- 
fused in spelling. See wrecks, 1. That which 
is cast ashore by the waves. Specifically— (a) Sea- 
weed cast ashore. The name Is sonietimos restricted to 
the species of Fucutty which form the bulk of the wrack col- 
lected for manure and sometimes for making kelp. Those 
found most plentifully on the shores of the British islands 
are P. ve»iovlonut and F. nodomit. 8«ie mo- wrack, 2, and 
cut under Fucum, (b) Wreckage. 

2t. The destruction of a ship by winds or rooks 
or by the force of the waves ; shipwreck. See 
wrecks . 

Bing the alarum-boll ! Blow wind ! come tcraekf 

Shak.y Macbeth, v. 6. 51, 

Nay. some of them ... run ashore before the pursuer, 
glad that with ivrack of slilj) and losse at goods they may 
prolong a despised life. Sajidyn, Travidles (1652), p. 2. 

3. Destruction; ruin. 

Forgetting slianie's pure blush and honour's wrack. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 658. 

• Nor only Paradise 

In this commotion, but the staity cope 
()f henvori perhaps, or all the elements 
At least had gone to wrack, disturb'd and torn 
Witli violence of this conflict MUton, P. L., iv. 9M. 
Moaning and walling for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to ivraek. 

. 'fenny non, (kiming of Arthur. 

Oart-wraok, various large algn thrown im by the sea. 
f Scotch.]— Kelp-wrack, Fueun nodosiM.— Lady-wrack, 
Fucm vesiouioauc. See cut under Fucua. 
wrack^f (rak), v. t. [< wracky n. Cf. wreek^yV.'] 
To destroy; make shipwreck of; wreck. 

What profflts It the well built ship to ride 
Vpon the surging billuwes of the maine, . . . 

If, ere it lornles en<l it doth attalne, . . . 

Sea wraokt it perish in the raging fioiid? 

Timea' WhiaUe (K. E. T. S.), p. 129. 
Oh, what a second ruthless sea of woes 
Wradea me within my haven ! 

Cftajman, Monsieur D'Ollve, i, 1. 

Wrack^, n. A variant of rack'K 
wrack*'*t, r. t. An obsolet e misspelling of rack ^ . 
Cowley. Davideis, iii. 

wrackxut (rak'fill), a. f< ME. wrakefuly wrak- 
ful; 4* -/’«/. CA. wrcckful.'] Kninous; 

destructive. 

What wanton horrors marked their vraeJ(ful path t 

Vision of Don Itoderiok, Conclusion, st. 0. 

wrack-grass (rak'grAs), n. Bame as grass- 
wrack. 

wracksomef (rak'sum), «. [< wracks + •some.'] 
Ruinous; destructive. 

Nor bring the wrackaom engine to their wall. 

Hadaon, tr. of Du Bartos's J udith, ii. 

wrain-Staif (ran'staf), V. Bame as wring-staff. 
wraith (rath), »/. [Appar. an altered form due 
to some confusion of tlu^ ilial. worthy an appari- 
tion; supposed to have been orig. a guardian 
spirit, < Icel. viirth (gen. mr//mr), a ward, guar- 
dian; cf. Norw. rardVy a lieacon, pile of stones, 
vardyvky a guardian or attendant spirit said to 
go before or follow a man, also considered as an 
omen or a boding spirit : see ward ^ .] An appa- 
rition in the exact likeness of a poi’son, sup- 
posed to be seen before or soon after the per- 
son’s death; in general, a visible spirit; a spec- 
ter; a ghost. 

His presence ccared the clan. 

Who hold him for some fleeting uraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Scott, L. of L M., V. 28. 
In 1700 a traveller writes of the peasants of Kirkcud- 
brightshire : It is common among them to fancy that they 
see the wraitka of persons dying, which will be visible to 
one and not to othoiH present with him." 

E. It. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 406. 
Then glided out of the Joyous wocid 
The ghostly Wraith of one that 1 know. 

Tennyaon, Maud, xxili. 

Wrakt. wraket, a. and v. Old spellings of 
wrack^. w, 

wraup (ramp), w. [Origin obscure.] A sprain. 
Wtan (ran), m. A dialectal form of wren. 

The wran ! the wran ! the king of all birds. 

Quoted in N. and Q., Ist ser., Xll. 489. 

wrang^ (rang, locally vraiig), and adv. 

An obsolete or dialectal (Bootch ) form of wt'mg. 
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wn^^. An obsolete or provinoisl preterit of 

wring, 

wrangle (rang'gl), v.\ pret. andpp. wrangledy 
ppr. wranaling. K ME. wranglen; a freq. form 
connectea with LG. wrangeny wrangle, Dan. 
vringlcy twist, entangle, and ult. witn wring: 
see trnni;.] I. intrans. 1. To dispute; argue, 
noisily or in a quarrelsome manner; brawl; 
altercate. 

I am ready to distrust mine eyes, 

And torangle with my reason. 

Shak., T. N., iv. 8. 14. 

I have been atoning two most wrangling neighbours. 

FUtohery Spanish Curate, ill. 4. 

Tho' among ourselves with too much Heat 
We sometimes wrangUy when we should debate. 

Prior, To Boileau Despreaux (1704). 

2. To engage in discussion and disputation; 
argue; debate; hence, formerly, in some uni- 
versities, to dispute publicly ; defend or oppose 
a thesis by argument. 

The Philosophers, as they scorne to delight, so must 
they bee content little to mooue; sauing wrangling 
whether V ertue bee the chief o or the onely good ; whether 
the contemplatiue or the active life doe exoell. 

Sir Sidney, ApoL for Poetrie (ed. Arbor), p. 41. 
Then, in the scale of reas'ning life, 'tis plain, 

There must bo, somewhere, siich a rank as man : 

And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 

Is only this, If God has placed him wrong. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 40. 
as flyi L 1. To bicker, spar, Jangle. See qaarrd^, n. 

Il.t trans. To contest or dispute, especially 
in the usualiy brawling manner of tho schools. 

Sir Philip, while they wrangle out their cause, let us 
agree. Bromc, Northern Lass, v. 8. 

wrangle (rang'gl), w. [iwranglCyV,] An angry 
dispute ; a noisy quarrel. 

1 have found tho court of asBistants usually taken up in 
little wranglca about coachmen, and adjusting accounts of 
meal and small-beer. 

Swifty Proposal for giving Badges to Beggars. 

SquabUe, Altorcatitm, etc. (see quarreU), contro- 
versy. 

wrangler (rang'glfcr), «. [< wra gle + -rri.] 

1 . One who wrangles or disputes ; a debater ; 
especially, an angry or noisy disputant. 

True, true, ever at odds : They were the common talke 
of the towne for a paire of wrangUra. 

ItroinCy SparagiiB Garden, i. 1. 

You should be free and pleasant in every answer and 
behaviour, rather like well-bred gentlemen in polite con- 
versation than like noisy and oonlentioiis wranglera. 

Watta, Improvement of Mind, I. xliL § 20. 

I burn to set th' imprison’d wranglera free, 

And give them voice and utt’rance once again. 

CowpcTy Task, iv. 34. 

As thy great men are fighters and %orangUra. so thy 
mlffhty things u|)on the earth and sea are trounlesome 
and intractable incumbrances. 

handoTy Imag. (k>nv., Diogenes and Plato. 

2t. A stubborn opponent or adversary. 

Tell him he liath mode a match with such a wrangler 

That all tho courts of Franco will be disturb'd 

With chaces. Shak., Hou. V., I. 2. 264. 

3. In Cambridge University, one who has at- 
tained the first class in the elementary division 
of the public examination for honors in pure 
and mixed mathematics, commonly called tho 
mathematical triposy those who compose the 
second rank of honors bein^ designated senior 
optimeSy and those of the third ovder junior op- 
times. Tho student taking absolutely tho first place 
in the mathematical tripos used to be called the aenior 
loranglfr, those following next in the same division being 
respectively termed aecond, third, /ourUi, etc,, wranglera. 
But in tho final examination now, to which only wranglers 
are admitted, the names are arranged in divisions alpha- 
betically. The name is derived from the public disputa- 
tions in which candidates for degrees were until recent 
times required to exhibit their powers. Compare tripoa. 

Maule was senior wrangler and senior medallist at Cam- 
bridge, and is a lawyer. Oretnlle, Memoirs, Jan. 2, 1881. 

wranglership (rang'^l^r-ship), w. [< wrangler 
+ -ship,] In (-ambndge University, the posi- 
tion or rank of a wrangler, 
wranglesome (rang;'gl-suTii), a. [< wrangle 
+ -some.] Contentious; quaiTelsome. Ham- 
well, 

wrangling (rang'gling), n, [< ME. wranglingCy 
wranglyng; xerhsA n. of wrangk, v.] Disputa- 
tion ; especially, contentious argumentation. 

Much wrangling they had, but at last they conflnned 
him according to promise eight shares of lAnd ; and so he 
was dismissea of his chaise, with show of fauour and much 
friendship. Quoted in Capt John Smith' a Works, 11. 132. 

We may read what wrangling the Bishops and Monks 
had about the reading or not readingwf Origen. 

Milton, BSEormation in Eng., i. 

wrangOUBt (raiig'^)^ a. A Bcotch form of 
wrongous. 

wrap^ (rap), r . t . ; pret. and pp. wrapped or wrapty 
ppr. wrapping, [E, dial, transposed warp; < 
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ME. wrawcuy also wlappen (with I tot, r), > % 
lap: see tap^y and of. enoelcp, develop,] 1. To 
roll or fold together, as a pliable or fieidble 
object: usually with the preposition around 
(or round)' or about: as, to wrap paper iibout a 
book. 

This laid, he took his mantle's foremost part, 

He gan the same together fold and wrap. Faitr/aa. 
Like one who torapa the drapery of his oouoh 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

2. To envelop; surround; cover by winding 
something round in folds; muffle: often with 
up : as, to wrap up a child in its blanket ; to 
wrap the body in flannels. 

As a wei^h woful he terapped him ther-inn& 

For no man that he met his tnomyng sohuld knowe. 

WUliam of Paleme (E. K T. S.X 1. 746. 

Tho Sarazines wrappen here Hedes in white lynnene 
Clothe. MandeviUe, Travels^ p. 109. 

I, . . . wrapp'd In mist 
Of midnight vapour, glide secure. 

MUton, P. L., lx. 168. 

The mother . . . 

Then brought a mantle down and wrapt her in it 

Tennyaon, Geraint 

8. To cover and fasten securely, as in paper or 
pack-sheet, in order to protect from injury or 
injurious exposure, as in transit or during stor- 
age, or in order to conceal ; generally with up : 
as, to tvrnp up an umbrella or a book to send 
bv express ; to wrap up one’s things in a bun- 
dle. — 4. To conceal by involving or envelop- 
ing; hide in a mass of different character; 
cover up or involve generally. 

In these fewe linos I haue wrapped vp the most tedious 
part of Grammer. Aacham., The Schuleroastor, p. 27. 

Tho evil which is here uorapt up. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 117. 

Wrapping up Bcllgion in strange figures and mysterious 
non-sense, which tho Egyptians were so fiiuch given to. 

StUlingflect, Sermons, 1. iii. 
Wrapped up In. (a) Bound up with or in ; comprised 
or Involved in ; entirely associated with or dependent on. 

His [Leontlno’sJ young wife (in whom all his happiness 
was wrapt up) died. Addiaoiy, Spectator, No. 128. 

(h) Engrossed in or with ; entirely devoted to : as, she is 
wra 2 >ped up in her son ; lie is lerapped up in his studies. 

O then, O, first for your own royal sakp, 

And next for ours, wrapp'd tip %n yon, beware 
Of liis Designs iti time. './. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 162. 

Tho state pedant is mapt up in news, and lost In poli- 
tics. Addiaon, Spectator, No. 106. 

(e) Comprised or involved in, as an effect or consequence. 

■wrap^ (rap), n, [< wrapty r.] An article of 
dress intended to be wrapped round the person, 
as on a journey ; a wrapper, in the plural, the word 
is applieu collectively to all coverings used. In addition to 
the usual clothing, us a defense against the weather, as 
cloaks, shawls, scarfs, and railway-rugs, 

Mrs. Aleshina . . . was sitting in her bonnet and ti;rafw, 
ready to start forth. F. R. Stockton, The Dusaiites, Iii. 

wrap‘‘^t (rap), V, t. A misspelling of rap*i. 

The least of these delights, that you devise, 

Able to vrape and dazzle human eyes. 

Feele, Arraignment of Paris, ii. 2. 
Wrajip'd in amaze, the matrons wildly stare. 

Dry den, Jkneid, v. 840. 

wrappage (rap'aj), n. [< wrdp^ + -age.] 1. 
Tho act of wrapping.— 2. Anything which 
wraps, or is used for wrapping; collectively, 
tilings used as wraps or wrappers. 

It seems somehow the very central essence of us, Song ; 
as if all tlie rest were but wrappagea and hulls ! 

Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Worship, ill. 
Hence was the need, on either side, of a lie 
To servo as decent wrappage. 

Browmng, Bing and Book, iv. 628. 

To-morrow this sheet . . . shall be the wrappage to a 
bar of soap, or the platter for a beggar’s broken victuals. 

LoweU, Bigluw Papers, Ist ser., vl., note. . 

wrapper (rap'er), n. [< wrap^ + -er^.] 1. One 
who wraps. — 2. That in which anything is 
wrapped or inclosed; an outer covering: as, 
newspaper wrapper's. 

As soon as such a number of books are perfected, the 
surplus of the various signatures are thrown aside for 
wrappera and other otficial uses. 

Rev. W. Tooke, in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 480. 
Specifically (a) The loose and detachable cover of paper 
put about a book hound in cloth to preserve its Ir^- 
ness; sometimes, incorrectly, the sewed or pasted cover 
of a pamphlet. (6) Tobacco-leaf specially suited or pre- 
pared for covering cigars: distinguished iTomJUler. See 
jaierl, 4. 

Sumatra tobacfco consists of large, strong, flexible leaves, 
which are imported Into this country solely for the pur- 
pose of making cigar wrappera. The Nation, XLVXII. 879. 

3. A loose garment meant to envelop the whole, 
or nearly the whole, person : applied to both 
indoor and outdoor garments, such as dress- 
ing-gowns, overcoats, and shawls. At eertatn times 



the name in vMd of oomo qpeoiil form of girmont, though 
for outdoor garmonti lorap la much more oiual. 

NiteUa . * . WM alwaya Id a wrapper, nightcap, and 
alippera when ahe waa not decorated for immediate ahow. 

JohTUon, Bambler, No. 116. 

Similar mantlea. not aaanmed aa wrappers for extra 
warmth or protection agalnat the weather, were in general 
uae at ceremoniea and feativala. JShepe. Brit., VI. 465, 

She wore a diamal calico wrapper, which made no com- 
promiae with the gauntneas of her figure. 

' Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 187. 

4 . undershirt. [Colloq. or trade use.] — 
6 . In Fungi, same as volva. 
wrapping-paper (rap'ing-pa^p6r), ». See pa- 
per.' 

wrapping-silk (rap'ing-silk), n. See silk. 
wrap-rascal (rap'r&s^kal), n. [< wrap + obj. 
rascal; a humorous term, like hap-harloi.'] A 
loose fl^eatcoat worn by people of elegance 
about 1740, in supposed imitation of the coarse 
coats of the poorer people ; hence, any surtout 
or long outer garment. 

Hie dreaa waa alao that of a horae^dealer— a cloae-but* 
toned Jockey-coat, or wrap-raecal, aa it waa then termed, 
with huge metal buttona, coarae blue upper atookinga, 
called boot-hoae, becauae aupplylng the place of boota, 
and a alouched hat. ScoU, Heart of Mld-Lutlilan, xlil. 

The driver, by meaiia of a urapraseal, had covered a 
great part of the raga of hia lower garment. 

Thackeray, Iriah Sketch-Book, xix. 


wrasse (ras), n. [Also, better, wrass ; said to be 
< W. gwrachen, the W. name for the fish being 
gwrachen y mdr.’] An aoanthopterygian tele- 
ost fish of* the family Lalmdm ; any labrid, or 
labroid fish, having thick fleshy lips, strong 
sharp teeth, and usually brilliant coloration. 
See parrot-fish (with cut). They are caniivoroua 
aalt-water flahea of littoral habita, haunting chiefly rocky 
shores, and many of them are esteemed food-flahea. 1'he 
species to which the name applies as a book-name are very 
numerous ; but those of which tvrasse ia actually apoken 
are chiefiy the British species, as the ballan-wraaae and 
the red wrasse. (See cut ii ml er Ldhrus . ) Ii i A rn erica the 
beat-known wrasses (though not an called) arc the common 
cunner, the tautog, and the fathead. See cuts under these 
words.^ Comber wrasee. same as comber-^, 2. —Cook 
wraise, the striped wraaae, Labrtut Ctenoid 

Wraieei, wrnases with ctenoid acales ; the Ctrnolabridai. 
— Cycloid wraseeB, wraaaes with cycloid acales; the 
CyMabridse. — Bervellan wrasse. Sam c us tnceeUips, 8. 
— - Small-mouthed wrasse, CeiUrUalmis exoletue. (See 
also haUan-tcrasse, rainbow-wroMC.) 
wrasse-fisll (ras'flsh), n. A wrasse. See La- 
hrus (with cut). 

wrastle (ras'l), v. and n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of wrestle. 

wrath (rath, sometimes rdth), n. [< ME. wroth- 
the, wratthe, wrsBththe, wretliths, wrathe, wrethc, 
also erroneously wraugth, < AS. (ONortli.) 
wraththo, wrmtho (= Icel. reithi (for ^vreithi) = 
Sw. Dan. vrede)^ anger, wrath, < wrath, angry, 
wroth: see wroth. Wrath is thus the noun of 
wroth. The historical pron. is rhth, which is 
also almost or quite universal in the United 
States.] 1, Fierce anger; vehement indigna- 
tion; rage. 

Yet in his wraugth this thought he euer among : 

If he shiild avenge hym sodeiily, 

All his pepill wold say he did hym wrong. 

Oenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1373. 


Wraththe of .children is ouercoine soone. 

Jiabees Jiook(F.. E. T. S.), p. 31. 


Then boyling Wrath, stern, cruell, swift, and rash, 
That like a Boar her teeth doth grinde and gnash. 
SylveHer, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


2t. Heat; impetuosity. 

They are in the very wrath of love, and they will toge- 
ther ; clubs cannot part them. « 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 44. 


3. The effects of anger; the just punishment 
of an offense or crime ; vengeance. Kom. xiii. 4. 
—To pour out vlalB of wrath. See vial. sSyu. 1. An- 
ger, J^esBOtion, Indignation, etc. (see aingeri). 
wratht (rath), a. An obsolete (in early modem 
use erroneous) form of wroth. 

Whereat the Prince full wraih his strong right hand 

In full avengement heaved up on hie. 

Spenser,F.Ql.,l\. vill. 48. 

Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 20. 

wratht (rath), v. [< mb. wraththen, wratthen, 
wrathen, wrathien^ < AS. gewrdthian (= OS. wreth- 
iausslcel. reitha), be angry, < wrath, angry: see 
wroth and wrath, n.] l, intrans. To become 
wroth or angry; manifest anger. 

Than the worthy at his wife wrathet a little. 

And blamyt the burde for hir bold speche. 

Destruction of Troy (E. £. T. 8.X 1. 8442. 
And appere in bus presence whyle hym pleye lyketh, 

And yf he wnMht, we mowe be war and hns way rouine. 

Piers Hounnan (C), I. 189. 

n. trans. 1. To make wroth or angry; cause 
wrath or anger in; anger; enrage. 
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Mdeohmaaser . . . on a Diw pleyed st the Ghsise, sad 
his Swerd lay besyde him ; andsobefellethat on wrsttSed 
him, and with his owne propre Swerd he was slayn. 

Mandevitte, Travels, p. 87. 
I wol not wraths him, also mote 1 thryve. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Manciple's Tale, 1. 80. 


And that es drede perflte in vs and gastely when we 
drede to wrethe God In the leste syne that wekaneknawe 
and flese it als venyme. 

HarnpoU, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.X V* 12. 


2. To be angry with; exhibit anger or wrath 
to. 

Whi wraththist thou me? y greue thee noust. 

Whi art thou to thi freena vnkinde? 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnlvallX p. 161. 

wrathful (rftth'ffd), a. [< ME. wrethful, wreth- 
vof, wrathiul ; < wrath, n., + -ful.^ 1. Full of 
wrath ; very angry ; greatly incensed. 


strong men, and wrathful that a stranger knight 
Should do and almost overdo the deeds 
Of Lancelot. Tennyson, Lanoelot and Elaine. 

2. Expressive of or prompted or characterized 
by wrath or anger; raging; impetuous; furi- 
ous: as, wrathful passions; a wrathful coun- 
tenance. 


How now, lords ! your wrathful weapons drawn 
Here in our presence? Shak., 2 Hen. Yl., iii. 2. 237. 
Like Lightning, swift the wrathful Faulchion flew. 

Poite, Iliad, X. 524. 

8. Executing wrath; serving as the instrument 
of wrath. [Kare.] 

Whiles we, God’s loraihful agent, do correct 

Their proud contempt that beats His peace to lieaven. 

ShaS., K. John, ii. 1. 87. 

agyn. 1. Indignant, resentful, exasperated, irate, 

wrathfully (rath'ffil-i), adv. [< ME. wrcthfuUy: 

< wrathful + in a wrathful manner ; with 

anger ;* angrily. 

Then thes Paynymes wrethfully ther thens 
W'hent, leuyiiig anon ther stourdy iiiolens. 

horn, of Parienay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2218. 
Kill him boldly, but not wrathfully. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 172. 

wrathfulness (riith'ftll-nos), w. The character 
or state of being wrathful ; vehement anger, 
wrathily (ra'thi-li), adv. [< wrathy + -///2.] 
With wrath or great anger; angrily. [Col- 
loq.] 

The master urat-hily insisted. 

G. W. Cable, Old CJreole Days, Posson .lone. 

wrathless (rilth'les), a. [< ME. wraththelees ; 

< wrath, w., + -iCtW.] Free from anger. Wal- 
ler. Of the Countess of Carlisle's Charalx^r. 

wrathy (ril'thi), a. [< wrath, n., -b -yi.] An- 
gry. [Colloq.] 

wrawt, (t. [ME. wraw, wrah, wrog, pi. wrowe, 
perverse, angry, fierce; ei.wro, a corner.] An- 
gry; fro ward; peevish. 

With this speche the cook wex wrotli and wraw. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Msuciple’s Tale, 1. 46. 

wrawfult, «. [ME., < wraw + -ful,'\ Peevish ; 
angry. 

Ire troubletli a man, and accidie maketh hym hevy, 
thoghtful, and wrawfid. Chaucer, Parson's I'ale. 

wrawlt, i- [Prob. a var. of wawl, waul."] To 
cry as a cat ; waul ; whine ; moan. 

Nor practize snufflingly to speake, for that doth imitate 
The nrutish Storke and Elopliaiit, yea, and the wralling 
cat. Bahees Bookifi,. E. T. B.), p. 293. 

Cats that wrawlirvj still did cry. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. xii. 27. 

wrawnesstf n. [< ME. wrawnessc, perverse- 
ness, peevishness; < wraw -f -ne.ns.'] Anger; 
peevishness ; frowardness. 

Ho dooth alle thyng with anoy, and with wrawnesae, slak- 
nesse, and excusacioiin. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

wraxling (raks'ling), a. A dialectal form of 
wrastling for wrestling. Davies. [Prov. Eng.] 

As long os there 's a devil or devils, even an ass or asses, 
in the universe, one will have to tuni out to the reveille 
now and then, wherever one is, and satisfy one's 
rage, or pluck, wbUih Plato averreth (for why, he’d have 
been a wraxling man, and therefore was a philosopher, 
and the king of ’em) to be the root of all virtue. 

C, Kingsley, Life, II. 53. (Davies.) 

wrayf {rh), v, t. r< ME. wreyen, wreien, wregen, 

< AB. wregan = OR. wrogiak = OFrics, wrogia 
= OHG. fuogen = Icel. rmgja = Goth, wrohjan, 
accuse, betray. Cf. bewray.'} 1. To reveal; 
disclose. 


Thou shalt upon thy trouthe swere me heere 
That to no wight thou shalt this conseil vrreye, 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 317. 
The work wrayes the man. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 82. (Mares.) 

2. To betray. 

Hense ! tyte, but thou the hye. 

With doulle her schall thou dye. 

That wreyes hym on this wise. 

York Plays, p. 150. 

wret, V. t. Same as wry"^. 
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wmicl (rSk), p. t [Fonnerly also wreek; < ME. 
wreken (pret. wrdk, wrek, pi. wreken, pp. wreken, 
wroken, wroke, wreke), < AS. wrecan (pret. wrm, 
pp. torooen), wreak, revenge, punish^ orig. drive, 
urge, impel, s= OS. wrecan = OFnes. wreka ss 
D. wreken, repel, toss, also wreak veugeanoe, 
== OHG. rehhan, MHG. rechen, G. rdchen, re- 
venge, etc., =s Icel. reka (for vreka), drive, 
thrust, repel, toss, also wreak, =s Sw. vrdka, 
reject, refuse, throw, = Dan. vrage, reject, = 
Goth, wrikan, persecute, ga-wrikan, avenge ; cf. 
Lith. wargti, suffer affliction, wargas, affliction, 
OBulg. Buss, vragu, enemy, foe, persecutor; 
L. vergerc, bend, turn, incline (see verged), 
urgere, press, urge (see urge), Gr. dpyuv, re- 
pel, Skt. varj, turn, twist.] 1. To revenge; 
avenge : with either the offense or the person 
offended as the object. [Obsolescent.] 

Now tirme, by my trauthe, to take it on bond, 

To roene vs with manhude our mys wreke. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1760. 

Thogh his bowe bo nat broken, 

Ho wol nat with his arwes been ywroken 
On thee ne mo, ne noon of oure figure. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Bcogan, 1. 26. 
To send down Justice for to tereak our wrongs. 

Shak., Tit. And., Tv. 8. 61. 
Grant me some knight to do the battle for me, 

Kill the foul thief, and wreak me for my son. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, 

2. To execute; inflict: as, to wreak vengeance 
on an enemy. 

Working that molioe on the creatures heere, which he 
could not there so easily wrecks on their (Creator. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 26. 

On me let Death wreak all his rage. 

iktfton, F. L., iii. 241. 

No Roman fleet came to wreak the Imperial revenge on 
the German shore. A’. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 121. 

wreak^t (rek), w. [< ME. wreke, tvrake, wreche 
(= D. wraak) ; < wreaks , r.] 1. Kovenge ; ven- 
geance; furious passion; resentment. 

Fur syii iboti take no wreke on me. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 106. 

1 drede of thyn unbappo, 

Lest for thy gilt the wreehe of Love precede 
On ullo bum that ben boro and rounde of shape. 

That ben so lykly folk in love to spede. 

Chaucer, JSnvoy of Chaucer to Bcogan, 1. 80. 

Our writings are, 

By any envious instruments that dare 

Apply them the guilty, made to speak 

What they will have to fit their tyrannous wreak. 

B. Jonson, Bejanus, iv.'S. 

If revenge 

And unexpected vreak were over pleasing. 

Or could endear the giver of such blessings, 

All these I uome adorn’d with. 

Beau, and PI., Knight of Malta, Iv. 1. 

2. Punishment. 

Therto wo wreched wornmon nothyne konne, 

When ns is wo, but sltto and wepe and thynke ; 

Our wreehe is this oure owen wo to drynko. 

Chaucer, Trollus, ii. 784. 

wreak*'^t, r. An erroneous spelling of reck. 

wreaker (re'kCr), n. [< Mfe. wreker, wrekeer 
(= MD. wreker), avenger; < wrcaki, v., + -er^.} 
One who wreaks. 

The stork, the wrekere of avouteryc. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 861. 
Infernal Furies eke, ye uTsa/rm of wrong, . . . 
Receive these words, and eke your heavy |M)wer 
Withdraw from mo. Surrey, A^nefd, Iv. 

If we let sin alone, his kingdom fiourisheth ; if we strike 
at him, and hit not the bough he sits on, we move him 
not ; if we do, wo are Judged partial, personal, and tnreak- 
ers of our own spleen. Jtev. T. Adams, Works, I. 465. 

wreakfolt (rek'fhl), a. [Also wreckful ; < ME. 
wrakeful; < wreak -f ful.} Bovoiigcful; an- 
gry. 

What thing is love? It is a power divine. 

That reigns in us, or else a wreakful law. 

Greens, Bonnetto. 

Working wreakefull vengeance on my Foes. 

Shak., lit. And., v. 2. 82 (fol. 1628). ' 

wreakless^t (rek'lcs), a. [< wreah^ + -less.} 
Unpunished ; unavenged. 

You still ijcreakless live, 

Gnaw, vemiin'like, things sacred, no laws give 
To your devouring. Chapman, Odyssey, ii. 228. 

'Wreakless'^t, An erroneous spelling of reck- 
less. 

wreath (reth), n. [< ME. wrethe, wrsethc, < AB. 
wrsBth, a twisted band, bandage, < writhan (pret. 
irrdf/0, writhe, twist: see writhe.} 1. A twisted 
band; something twisted jp a flowering branch, 
into a circular form ; esn “ally, a sort of crown 
made of natural or artincial flowers sewed to a 
stem, or of thin metal-work, filigi’ee, or the like ; 
a garland ; a chaplet. 

A wrethe of gold ann-greet, of huge wighte, 

Upon his hoed, set fill of stones brlghte. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talei. 1. 1287. 
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With braiied ■m» and wrwUha of Tiototj. 

Shak,, Laoreoe, L 110 . 
(He] afterward attain’d 

The royal Scottiah tureathf upholding It in atate. 

Drayton^ Polyolblon, v. 61. 

With wreathM of grace he crowna my conquering browa. 

QuarlM, Emblema, v. 8. 
A lute she held ; and on her head waa aeen 
A vireath of roaea red, and myrtlea green. 

jyrydent Pal. and Arc., 1. 1128. 
Round the aiifferer'a templea bind 
Wreaths that en<lnro aflllution’a heavieat ahower, 

And do not ahrlnk from aorrow'a keeneat wind. 

Wardmvorth. 

2. In her,: {a) A prnrland or diadem for iho h(’ad. 
fl) A chaplet of flowera or leavea, the general character be- 
ing deaonbed in the blajson. (2) A aort of twiat nr heavy 
cord compoaed of the chief color and the chief nictul in 
the achievement. It ia not often used an a bearing, but ia 
placed upon or above the helmet to receive the creat. 1 1 ia 




Wreath, as woni at the end of tlie Z4th century : the origin of the 
heraldic wreath borne unficr the crest .iiul seeming to support it. 
(From VloUct-iC'Duc'h “ Diet, du Mutiilier fran^ais.") 

then ahowri edgewiao, and reaemblea a abort piece of atrmt 
rope, and ahould ahow three turna of the metal and three 
of the color, Iteginnlrig at the dexter aide with the metal. 
Such a wreath may alao he borne on the liead of a man or a 
woman. It ia then repreaented in perapective aa in nature, 
(b) The tail of a wild boar: mentioned in tho 
blazon only when of a different tincture from 
the peat of tho bearing. — 3. Something resem- 
bling a twisted band ; something narrow, long, 
and circular, of slightly irregular outline. 

Ooiida began 

To darken all the hill, and amoke to roll 
In duaky wreaths. Milton^ P. L., vl. 68. 

Aa tsreath of anuw, on mountain-breast, 

Blidea from tho rock that gave it rest 

Scott, h. of tho L., vl. 27. 
A wreath of airy dancers hand-in-hand 
Swung round the lighted lantern r>f tlie hail. 

Tennyson^ Uulnovere. 

4. A defect in glass, consisting of a wavy a^- 

S earauco, due to want of uniform density. This 
efeot is most common in flint-glass. — 5. The 
troohal disk of a rotifer with 
its fringe of cilia. See cuts un- 
der Motif era and trochal civic 

wreath. Bee ewic —Purple wreath. 

See Pefrea.— Bt. Peter’s wreath, same 
aa Italian inay (which see, under may*'l 
- Wreath circular, in iter., a wreath 
shown fully, not odgewiae or in perspec- 
tive, forming, therefore, a complete cir- 
cle. It la In thia form that a wreath ia generally shown 
when used aa a bearing, 
wreatll, V. See wreathe. 
wreath-animalcule (rctU'au-i-TnaFkul), n. An 
animalcule of the family reridhnidtc, 
wreathe (reVH), r.; pret. and pp. wreathed (pp. 
also wreathm)y ppr. wmithiny, [Also wreath; 
< ME. wrothen; ( wreath^ ?#.] I. trans. 1. To 
twist ; form by twisting. 

Of them the shepheard which hath charge in chief 
la Triton, blowing loud hia wreathed homo. 

iS|^n 80 r, Colin Clout, 1. 246. 
Two chaina of pure gold ... of wreathen work. 

Ex. xxviii. 14. 

An adder 

Wreathed up in fatal folds. 

Shak.^ Venus and Adonis. 1. 879. 
And in tin' arm’d ship, with a wel]>irr«afA'd cord, 
They atraitly bound me. Chapman^ Odyssey, xlv. 486. 
They killed a man which waa a ttrat-boPhe, wreathiwj 
hia head from his bodie, and embalming the same with 
salt and apices. i^rcAos, PUgrlmage, p. 187. 

at. To writhe ; contort ; distort. 

Then walks olT meli*|holic, and atauda wreathed, 

Aa he were pinned uWto the arras, thus. 

R. Jonrnn, Cynthia’s R«ve1s, Hi. 2. 
Impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreathes hia shining body round. 

0(1}/, Rural Bporta, i. 

8. To form into a wreath ; adjust as a wreath 
or circularly ; cause to pass about something. 


WrcHth Circular. 


About hit neck 

A green and gilded snake had wreathed Itself. 

Shak,, As yon Like it, Iv. 8. lODi 
Then he found a door 

And darklltig felt the sculptured ornament 

That wreathen round it miMe it seem his own. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

4. To form or make by intertwining ; also, to 
twist together or intertwine ; combine, as sev- 
eral things into one, by twisting and intertwin- 
ing. 

l^Yom his slack hand the garland loreathed for Eve 

Down dropp’d. Milton, P. L., ix. 892. 

6. To surround with a wreath or with anything 
twisted or twined ; infold ; twist, twine, or fold 
round. 

Each wreathed in the other’s arms. 

5AaJlr.,Tlt. And., il. 3. 26. 

Dnsk faces with white silken turbans ivreathed. 

MUUm, P. R., Iv. 76. 

And with tliy winding Ivy wreathes her Inncc. 

Dryden, A£neid, vii. 549. 

Wreathed in smoke the ship stood out to sea. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead, Hi. 

6. To form or become a wreath about; encir- 
cle. 

In the Flow’ra that wreathe the aparkling Bowl 

Fell Adders hlaa. Prutr, Solomon, ii. 

Wl'eathed column, in arch, a column so shaped as to 
present a twisted or spiral form. 

II. intraTis. 1, To take the form of a wreath ; 
hence, to mingle or interlace, as two or more 
things with one another. 

A bow’r 

Of wreathing trees. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, ix. 86. 
2. In milling, to hug tho eye of tho millstone so 
closely as to retard or prevent its descent : said 
of flour or meal. 

wreathen (re'THu), p, a. [< ME. wrethen, var. 
of writhen, pp. of writhe : see writhen. In pres- 
ent use is regarded as a poetical form 

for wreathed, pp. of wreathe, v.J Wreathed; 
twisted; speciflcally, in /mt., having many coils 
or circular curves, as a serpent when the body 
is coiled in different parts of its length. 

The hegge also . . . 

With sicamour was sot and eglatere 

Wrethen in fere so wel and cunningly. 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 67. 

wreather (re'Tii^r), w. One who or that which 
wreathes, twists, or twines. 

Wreather of poppy buda and weeping willowa ! 

Keats, Sleep and Poetry, 

wreath-shell (roth'shel), n. Any member of the 
Turbinidm, and especially of the genus Turbo, 
The apeoiea are nnmeroua, and some of them hlglily or- 
namental when polished. See cuts under Turbo, Impera- 
tor, and operculum. 

wreathy (re'thl), a, [< wreath + -?/^] 1. 

Twisted; curled; spiral. Sir T, Liroume , — 2. 
Surrounded or deck<*d with a wreath or with 
something resembling a wreath. 

Shake the urreathy spear. Dryden, ACneid, Iv. 488. 

wrecchef, wrecchedt. Middle English forms 
of wretch, wretched. 

wrechetf W* See tvreakX. 

wreck^ (rok), n. [< ME. wrak, wrek, wrec, < AS. 
wrm, expulsion, banishment, exile, misery (= 
D. wrak, wreck, = Icel. rek (for vrek), also reM, 
anything drifted or driven ashore, = 8w. rrak, 
refuse, trash, wreck, = Dan. vrag, wreck), < 
wrecan = Icel. reka, etc., drive: see wreak^, 
and cf. icrack^, a doublet of wreck^,"] 1. Tho 
destruction, disorganization, disruption, or ruin 
of anything by force and violence; dilapida- 
tion : as, the wreck of a bridge ; the wreck of 
one’s fortunes. 

Hence grew the general wreck and massacre. 

Shak., 1 Hen. Vl., 1. 1. 136. 

Tho wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 

Addison, Cato, v. 1. 

2. That which is in a state of wreck or min, 
or remains from the opnf'ration of any destroy- 
ing agency; as, the building is a mere wreck; 
he is but the wreck of his former self. 

But still the bravo old soul held on, making the most 
of the wreck of life, now drifting alone to the Islands of 
the Blessed. Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, vl. 

Naught remains the saddening tale to tell. 

Save home's lost wrecks -the cellar and the well ! 

0. W, Holmes, Island Ruin. 

3. Tho ]>artial or tot^l destruction of a vessel 
at sea or in any navigable waifibr, by any acci- 
dent of navigation or by the force of tne ele- 
ments ; shipwreck. 

Qo, go, begone, to save your ship from tmeir, 

Which cannot perish, having thee on board. 

Shak,, T. Q. of V., i. 1. 166. 


4. A veBsel mined by wreck: tbe bnlk «&d 
spars, more or less dismembered and shattered, 
of a vessel cast away or completely disable 
breaching, staving, or otherwise breaking. 

In the statute of Westminster the first [8 Edw. I., o. 4], 
the time of limitation of claims given the charter of 
Henry II. is extended to a year and a day, . . . and it 
enacts that, if a man. a dog, or a cat escape alive, the vesael 
shall not be adjudged a wreck. BUudatane, Com., I. viU. 

5. That which is cast ashore by the sea ; ship- 
wrecked property, whether a part of the ship 
or of the cargo ; wreckage ; in old Eng, common 
law, derelict of the sea cast upon land within 
the body of a country, and not in the posses- 
sion of the owner or his agents. Wreck, or more 
fully ureck of the eea, was at common law applied only to 
wrecked property cast by the sea upon the land ; and this 
Included things grounded — that is, not floating at the 
time of seizure, although in a position where the tide 
would float them again. All such property was originally 
the perquisite of the crown, or of its tenant the lord of 
the manor ; but in course of time an exception was made 
of wrecks from which any living thing escaped to land, 
in which case a presumption that an owner would appear 
arose and the property was preserved for a year and a 
day, after which if no claim was estabUshed the right of 
the crown was recognized. Wrecked matter floating was 
within the jurisdiction not of the common-law courts, but 
of admiralty, and known as derelict, or derelict of the eea. 
This too was a perquisite of tho crown, claimed under the 
name of o droit of admiralty. Such matter was classed as 
Jlotsam, jetsam, and lagan or ftoan(whlch see). In the lJuib> 
ed States the right to derelict lor which the owner does not 
appear is in the Federal government ; the right to wreck 
for which he does not appear is In the State to whose 
coast it comes, subject usually in either case to the right 
of the rescuer of it to a compensation known as salvage. 

6. Stmweeds cast ashore by storms; wrack. — 
CommlSBioners of wrecks (in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island), receivers of Wrecks (in (Ireat Brit- 
ain), wreck-masters (in New York and Texas), oflloers 
whose duty it is to take charge of wrecked property on 
the part of the coast for which they are appointed, and 
preserve It for the owner, or, if unclaimed, for the state. 
—Wreck commissioner, in Oreat Britain, one of a tri- 
bunal consisting of not. more than three, appointed by the 
lord chancellor, under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876 (89 
and 40 Vict., c. 80), for the purpose of investigating ship- 
ping casualties. 

wreck^ (i‘ 0 k), v. ; pret. and pp. wrecked, ppr. 
wrecking, [<,wrcclc^,n,'] I. irons, 1. To cause 
tho wreck of, as a vessel ; suffer to be ruined or 
destroyed in the course of navigation or man- 
agement; said speciflcally of the person under 
whose charge a vessel is at the time of its 
wreck, and usually imiflyiug blame, even in 
case of misfortune. 

Friends, this frail bark of ours, when sorely tried, 

.May wreck itself without the pilot’s guilt, 

■Without tho captain’s knowledge. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. To cause tho downfall or ov(^rthrow of ; ruin ; 
shatter ; destroy; bring into a disabled or ruin- 
ous condition by any means: as, to wreck a 
railroad-train or a bank; to wreck the fortunes 
of a family. 

Weak and envy’d, if they should conspire 
They tcreck themselves, and he hath his desire. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, HI. 17. 
llie meeting-houses of the Dissenters were everywhere 
wrecked. Jjecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, i. 

3. To involve in a wreck; imperil or damage 
by wreck: as, a wrecked sailor; wrecked cargo. 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb. 

Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 29. 
The spurious tea-men are also the buyers of ^lreciked tea 
— that Is, of tea which has been part of the salvage of a 
urecked vessel. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 161. 
Like golden ripples hasting to the land 
'I'o wreck their freight of sunsliine on the strand. 

Lwoell, Legend of Brittany, i. 83. 

n. intrans. To suffer wreck or ruin. [ Bare.] 

Rocks, whereon greatest men have oftest wreck'd. 

Milton, F. R., ii. 228. 

wreck^t (rok), r. and n. An obsolete form of 
wreaks. 

wreckage (rek'aj), n. [< wrcck^ + -«gc.] 1. 
Tho ae.t of wrecking, or the state of being 
wrecked. 

Wreikage and dissolution are the appointed issue. 

Carlyle, French Rer., IL ▼. a 

2. That which remains of or from a wreck of 
any kind ; wrecked material in general. 

Only a few years ago, the procession of the fat ox re- 
mained, ... a real piece of wreckage from vanished civ- 
Uizations. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXII. 247. 

Littered above the pavement with the wreckage and 
refuse of the market. W. Beeant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 61. 

wreck-chart (rek'chart), n. A chart showing 
the location and date of wrecks on any coast, 
as an aid in avoiding them or as a guide in 
searching for them. 

wrecker (rek'^r), n. [< wrecks + -erl.] 1. A 
person who purposely causes a wreck or wreck- 
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of my Idiidi or a person who ooinmits dep» 
redaiiloii upon euoh wreokage. spoeifieally-~( 4 i) 
One who lurei o altip to deatnictlon on a oangeroui coast 
hr Mae lighta or el^alfi or otherwise, for the puroose of 
plunder, or one who makes a bnslnessof watching for and 
plundering wrecked vessels. Such wreckers formerly 
abounded in many parts of the world, sometimes in* 
clnding whole communities in favorable localities. 

Those mad days of the Buccaneers and their nominally 
more respectable descendants, the Wreckers, ore gone. 

Awer. Jour, pgychei., II. 622. 
\ One who causes the wreck or ruin of anything: one 
ho lays snares or uses artful or dishonest means to cause 
physical, financial, or moral wreckage : as, a train-ieivjeArr 
(on a railroad); a brnk toreoker; the wrecker of another's 
character. 

2. A peraon employed in recovering wrecked 
or disabled vessels, or cargo and other propcHy 
from such vessels, on account of the owners, 
underwriters, or other jpersons legitimately con- 
cerned; also, a vessel employed in this ser- 
vice. 

wreck-fish (rek'fish), n. The stone-bass, eer- 
nier, chema, or ohorne, Polyprion cernium. See 
Polyprion^ and cut under atnne-ham. 
wreck-free (rek'fre), a. Exempted from the 
forfeiture of shipwrecked goods and vessels. 
This privilege was granted to the Cinque Ports 
by a charter of Edward I. 

Wreckfal (rek'fhl), n, [< wrecks + -ful. Cf. 
norackfuL'] Causing wreck; producing or in- 
volving destruction or ruin. [Archaic and po- 
etical.] 

The southern wind with brackish breath 
Dispersed them I the ships] all amongst the wreekftU rocks. 

Marlowe and Nashe, Tragedy of Dido, i. 2. 
O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the vmokjul siego of battei ing days? 

Shak , Sonnets, Ixv. 

A summer mere with sudden itreckfvl gusts 
From a side*gorge. Tennyson, Harold, ill. 1. 

wrecking-car (rek'ing-kllr), w. A car provided 
with means and appliances for (dearing wreck- 
age or other obstructions from a railroad-track. 
Sometimes it is a long platform-car fitted with 
a small derrick and a house at one end. [U. S.] 
wrecking-instnunent (rek'ing-in''8tr9-ment), 
n. Same as pocket-relay. 
wrecking-pump (rek'ing-pump), u. A s])ecial 
steara-puinT) of great capacity, used in freeing 
spnken or uamaged vessels from water, 
wreck-master (rek'mAs^t^r), n, 1. A person 
appointed by law to take charge of goods, etc., 
cast ashore from a wreck. See under wrecks 
w. — 2. A person appointed by owners or sal- 
vors to take charge of a wrecked ship or cargo, 
wreck-wood (rok'wud), n. Wood or timber 
from wrecked vessels. 

Tliere stood upon it, In these days, a single rude house 
of uiioemented stones, approached hy a pier of vrreckwood. 

Ji. L. Sfemnstm, Memoirs of an Islet. 

Wredin's test. Absence of a certain gelatinous 
matter from the middle ear of the fetus, taken 
as evidence that a child has breathed and 
therefore had been born alive, 
wren (ren), n, [Also dial, wraii ; < ME. wrenne^ 
wrannCf a wren, < AS. wrenna, wrmnva, a wren.] 
A very small migratory and insectivorous sing- 
ing-bird of Greal. Britain and oth(3r European 
countries, with a slender bill and extremely 
short tail, and of dark reddish-brown coloration 
varied with black, inhabiting shrubbery, and 
belonging to the family Troglodytidee ; hence, 
any member of this family, and, with a quali- 
fying term, one of various other small birds of 
different families, as certain warblers, kinglets, 
etc. See the phrases below. Wren originally 
specified the bird teohnioally known as Sylvia tntglodu- 
tes, Troglodytes parmdus, T. vulgaris, T. euTop»m, An- 
orthura troglodytes. A, eernmunis, etc., the only member 
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white eggs very heavily spotted with brown, in the large 
mass of rubbish which It carries into its hole for a nest 
This wren is migratory, and in many parts of the United 
States its presence is complementary to that of the winter 
wren. (Certain wrens of North America, of the genus Cit> 
tothorus (and its section Telmatodytes), inhabit marshes 
and low wet shrubbery, and are known as marsh-wrens. 
(See the generic names, marsh-wren, and tide-ioren.) Va- 
rious others, chiefly of southern regions of the United 
States, and thence southward, as the great OaroUna and 
Bewick's, are of the genus Thrtfothorus (which see, with 
cut). Others are the rock-wrens, caflon wrens, and cac- 
tus-wrens. of the genera Salpitwtes, Cathsrpes, and Cam- 
pylorhynehus. (See the compound and technical names, 
with cuts.) All these belong to essentially Neotropical 
types, which have but few outlying forms in the United 
States, though richly represented by very numerous spe- 
cies of various genera in the warmer parts of America (as 
those above named, Thrjiophiltis, UropsUa, Ilenieorhina. 
Cyphorhinus, and Mierocerctdtis). The wrens above notea 
are all properly so called {Troglodytidse ) : with the ex- 
ceptions named, they are all American Tlie qualiflt^d ap- 
plication of wren to various small birds of both hemi- 
spheres, including some of other families than Troglo- 
dytida, is given In the phrases fullowitig. 

The poor wren. 

The most diminutive of bii-ds, will light, 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 

Shak,, Macbeth, Iv. 2. 9. 

Alaskan wren, see def. almve.— Bay wren, Cinni- 
eerthia unirufa, of the United Slates of (k)lunibia.— 
Bewick’S wren. Bee Thryothorm - Black wren, Uie 
hedge-sparrow. Accentor modular is: a misnomer. See 
out under Aceentiyr. {Ireland. )— Blue wren* Same as 
superb warbler (which sec. under «’cfr6<rr).— Cabot’S 
wren, Thryothoms aibinucha, of Vnc.atan.— Cashmere 
wren. Troglodytes negleelua, confined t<» the hills of the 
said country.- Chestnut wren, ThryophUm castaneus, 
of Panama.— David’s wren, Spetarornis troolodytoides, 
of the mountains of western Szechuun. — Fan-tailed 
wrens, the OampyUYrhymhinte. See cut umbT Cam- 
pulorhynchus.-^'Bkroe wren, a dark variety of the com- 
mon wren found in the Faroes and Iceland. — Flre- 
(srested wren, the fire-crested kinglet, liegidtut igni- 
ca^nllus, closely resembling the goldcrtmt.— Floridian 
wren, a variety of the great Carolina wren found as a 
local race In Florida.— Qolden-creeted wren, the gold- 
crest (see cut under goldcrest) : also, the American gold- 
en-crested kinglet, Jiegxdus satrap — Qolden-orowned 
wren, tlio gulden-crested wren of Europe, Hegxdus crista- 
tus. See cut under pofdcrest.— Qolden wren, gold 
wren. («) The willow-warbler. Phylloseopus troe.hUus. (p) 
The goldcrest or kinght, Hegxdus eristalus. See cut un- 
der golderest. {Eng in both senses.] - Great Carolina 
wren, see Thryothnrus (with cut),— Green wren^ the 
yellow wren, or willow-warbler, Phylloseopus trochdus; 
also, P. sdiUotrix. See cut under wooil-ivren, (Kiig.)-- 
HlU-wrens, various small wretvliko or timeliino birds of 
the lilll-country In India, as of the genera Pnorpyga, Te- 
sta, otc. See hilt tit, under ttiV.i3(wlth cuts) ; also cuts under 
Pnuepyga, Tesia, and lit House- wrens, certain 

American members of the gonun Troglodytes; spoclfically, 
T. aedun and its conspecios. See def. alK>ve.— Japanese 
wren. Troglodytes fumigatus, closely related t(' the Eng- 
lish wren, winter wren, and Alaskan wren.— Long-billed 
wren, 'fhrj/ophUus longirostris, of Brazil.— Long-tailed 
wren, Urodchla longicaudata, of the Khasia and Alan Ipnr 
Hills : commonly placed ill the genus — MuMe 

wren, the willow-warbler, PAywowrripwK trochilus, [Eng.] 
—Musician wren, Cyphorhinus musivns, of Cuiana.— 
Nepfil wren. Troglodytes nipalensis, of the Himalayan re- 
gion from Cashmere to Nepal and Sikhim. - Pacific Wren, 
that variety of the winter wren which is found along the 
Pacific coast of the United States.— Pale wren, Troglo- 
dytes pallidus, the common wren of central Asia, — Park- 
man’s wren, a western variety of the house- wren named 
Troglodytes parkmanii l>y Autlulmn in 1 8»9, after Dr. (»eorge 
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His wyly wrmehes thou ne mmt nat fiee. 

Chauesr, Canon's yeoman’s Tsle, L 70. 

For it ledes a man with wretdees and wyles, 

And at the last it hym begyles. 

Hampole, Piioke of Conscience, 1. 1.^ quoted in IMU- 
[giotis Pieces (£. £. T. 8.)^ p. 105. 

2. A violent twist or turn given to something; 
a pulling awry ; a sudden twisting out of shape, 
place, or relation ; used of both material and 
immaterial things; as, to sprain one^s foot by a 
wrench ; the change was a great wrench to his 
feelings. 

If one straine mnke them not confess, let them be 
stretched but one tvreneh higher, and they cannot he si- 
lent. Bp, Hall, The Ark and Dagon. 

There are certain animals to whom tenacity of position 
is a law of life— they can never flourish again after a sin- 
gle wrench. Ocorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ill. 1. 

I might chance give his meaning a wrench, 

Ho talking his patois and 1 English- French. 

iMmll, Black Preacher. 

8. A sharp turn ; specifically, in coursing, the 
turning of a hare at less than a right an- 
gle. Encyc, VI. 515. — 4. In mathematical 
physicfi, a force, or variation of force, tending 
to give a body a twist about an imaginary or 
real screw. — 6. A tool consisting essentially 
of a bar of metal having jaws at one end 
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Tour inches long,' very active and sprightly, 
a pleasing song at times, and a charactensao habit of 
carrying the short tail cooked up. This little bird fig- 
ures extensively In English folklore, and has a host of 
local, provincial, or familiar names with uyren expressed 
or implied, as bobby, cully, hilly, puny, sally, seutty, 
tiddy, Udley, titty, also our fjody m Heaven's hen, etc. 
This wren is a northerly type, and one of several spy- 
oles of the restricted genus Troglodytes (or AnortAiira), 
as T. fumigalm of Japan, T. dLaseerwus of Alaska, and the 
well-known winter wren of North America, T. Aiemalis, 
which is so near the Englisli wren as to be hy some natu- 
ralists regarded as only a variety. (See cut under Tra- 


in the United States the commonest wren, and 


the one which plays there the part taken by the English 
wren in Europe, » the house-wren, T. aiidon or T. do- 
mssHcus, which abounds in most parts of North America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, runs into several geo- 


•peoies. The common 
laches itself closely to man, and nests hy preference in 
nooks and crannies of outhouses, though it is more retired 
and wood-loving in other regions. It trills a hearty and 
voluble song, and lays numerous (from 6 to 10) pinkish- 
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Pnrkmaii (1791-1849) —Rttby-crowned wren, the Amer- 
ican ruby-crowiied kinglet, Jiegulus calendula. {U. B.] — 
Satrap-crowned vrren, the American golden-crested 
kiuglet, liegulus safrcipa.— SodgO-WTen. Same us sedge- 
warbler. •{ Local, British.]— Spotted wren. Troglodytes 
formosus, a rare Indian species found in the neighbor- 
hood of Darjeeling.— Texan Wren, a variety of the great 
Carolina wren found in Texas and southward.— VinoUB- 
brown wren, the J apanese wren.— Wedge-billed wren, 
SphenodcMo, humei, of Sikhim.— White-bellied wren, 
(a) A western variety of Bewick’s wren, (b) Uropsila leu- 
cogastra, of Oaxaca and Tamaullpas in Mexico, uriginully 
described by J. Could In 18Ji« as Troglodytes levrogastni, 
a iiainc subsequently misused to denote the white-bellied 
wren (a).— White-breasted wren, ilenieorhina jmisthe- 
leuca, of Central America.— White wren, the willow- 
warbler, Phylloseopus trochilus. (Eng.)— Winter wren. 
Bee def., and cut under TrogU>dytes.—'Teli\0'W Wren, tlic 
willow-warbler, Phylloseopus trochilus, and the wood-war- 
bler, /*. siW/afrix. Sec cut under Teood-w’irn. fEng.] (Bee 
also cactus-wren, cation wren, rnarsh-wren, rced-wren, title- 
wren, uillow-toren. wood-wren.) 

wren-babbler (r(*n'bab"l^r), w. A babbler of 
fimall size or otherwise reseraltling a wren : in- 
discriminately applied to varitius such tirneli- 
ine birds. Hee Alcippe, 2, habbter, 2, hill tit 
(under hill-wrens (under wren), tit-babbler, 
and TimcUa, with various cuts. 

wrench (rench), n. [Also dial, wrinnh ; < 
ME. wrench, wrenche, also unassibilated wrenk, 
wrenke, wrink, < AS. wrene, wrence, guile, fraud, 
deceit (the orig. physical sense being preserved 
in mod. E., but not recorded in ME. and AS.), 
s= MHG. ranc, quick raoveraent, motion, G. 
rank, trick, artifice, intrigue, G. dial, also crook- 
edness; from the root of wring; cf. mod. E. 
•wrong, a. and n., in the met^borical senses, 
ult. from the root of wring.’] if. A crooked or 
tortuous action ; a fraudulent device ; a trick ; 
a deceit; a stratagem. 


n, in.ichnnsts’ wwirh , (>, Witeon-wrcnch ; t>', socket-wrench for 
hit steick , d", sQc kcl-wrciicli with cross-h.tndlc, nlv) (ailed key- 
wreiu’h , r, iK-tl-vvrcm li ; tt, pli>e-wu*m h , e, iiidchnie-wrenth ;y, com* 
hniation wrciuli, lotupnsiiu' (i lidinmci and a pipc-wrciich; g, flat 
pocket strow-wrciith ; /r, allfj'utor-wrcju b ; i, lUunKcy-wrcnch. 

adapted to eateh upon the head of a bolt or a 
nut, or t.o hold a inelal pipe* or rod, so as to turn 
it. Borne wreiicbcs have a Viiricty of jaws to suit differ- 
ent sizcH and shnnoH of nuts and bolls, and others, as the 
monkoy-wronch, have tin udjiistuhle inner jaw. 

6t. Means of com]>ulsioii. [Bare.] 

He . . . resolved to miike his profit of this buslneste 
... of Naples as a wrench and meano fur peace. 

Bacon, Hist. Hon. VII., p. 90. 

wrench (rench), v. [< ME. wrcnchcn, wrench, 
twist, turn, < AB. wrrncan, deceive, = MHG. G. 
renken, G. (v(r)renkcn, dislocate, twist, sprain; 
from the noun.] I. trans. 1, To twist or turn 
alKuit witli effort or violence; give a sudden 
twist to ; hence, to distort ; pervert; turn awry. 

Now there can not he iti a maker n fowler fault then . . . 
to urench his words lo Indne his rime. 

Patten ham, Arte of Eng. Poosio, p. 67. 

I am well aciinainted with your manner of xorenehing 
the true cause the false way. Shak., 2 lien. IV., 11. 1. 12(). 

2. To injure or pain by a twisting action ; pro- 
duce a distorting effect in or upon; distort; 
Hi)rain; as, to wrench one^H ankle. 

Through the space 

Of twelve ensuing days his frame was wrenched. 

Till nature rested from her woik in death. 

Wordsworth, 

3. To pull or draw wilh torsion; extract by 
twisting or tortuous action; heuco, to wrest 
forcibly or violently. 

Wrmch his sword from him. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 288. 

To urench It (a fixed opinion] out of their minds Is 
hardly less difficult than pulling up an oak. 

Hau'thorm, Seven Gables, xvl. 

n. inirtniH. To have or undergo a wrenching 
motion; turn twist ingly. [Rare.] 

Let not thy venturous BU^ps approach too nigh 

Where, gaping wide, low stcepy t.'ellars He ; 

Should thy Slioe wrench aside, down, down you fall, 

And overturn the scolding Huckster's Stall. 

Qay, I’rivia, ill. 128. 

wrench-haminer (rench'hatn^(fr), n. A ham- 
mer fitted with a movabllr jaw so that it can 
also serve as a spanner. 

wrench-handle ( rench 'ban ^dl ), w. A d oubl e- 
armed wrench for use with dies in cutting 
threads and similar work. 1C. H. Knight, 
wrenning (ren'ing), n. [< %eren + -ing.] The 
act or sport of stoning a wren to death on St. 
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Stephen’s day^ in the north of Ei^land, in oom* 
memoration of the martyrdom ox the saint, 
wrenning-day (ren'ing*da), n. St. Stephen’s 
day, on which wrennmg is practised m the 
north of England. 

wran^tit (ren'tit), n. A bird, ChamsBafaaciataf 
peculiar to California, of uncertain relations, 
usually made the type and sole member of a 
family Chamaeida : so called from its uniting, 
to some extent, the habits of a wren and of a 
titmouse, it is about d inches Ions, with very short 
rounded wings, a long tall, the beak somewliat like that 
of a titmouse, the plumage remarkably soft and loose, of 
a dark-brown color, paler below, and the eye white. See 
Chanma (with cut). Also called grownd tit. 
wrest (rest), v. [< ME. wresten, wrasteUy 
< AS. tor&stan, twist forcibly (cf. AS. wrmt, 
firm, strong, = Icel. reisia, wrest; cf. Dan, 
vriste^ wrest); prob., with formative -t (-tht > 
~8t)^ < writhan (pret. wrath), writhe, twist: see 
writhe, and of. wreath^. Cf. also wrist, wrestle,’} 

1, trans, 1. To twist or turn; especially, to 
deflect, as from the existing or normal state, 
character, course, or signiflcance: now used 
chiefly of immaterial things. 

And flnaly he gan his herte wrette 
To trusten hire, and tok it for the beste. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 1427. 

Wrc»l once the law to your authority : 

To do a great right do a little wrong. 

Shide., M. of V., Iv. 1. 216. 

The chemists have absurdly, and too literally, terMrted 
and perverted the elegance of the term microcosm. 

Bacm, Physical Fables, 11., Expl. 

2. To remove, obtain, or bring by or as if by 
twisting or wringing; extract or pluck witn 
much effort ; wring ; wrench. 

Thay . . . temst out myn yjen. 

AUUerattve Poenu (ed. Morris), ill. 80. 

, III May, whan the nlghtyngale 

Wrettet out her notes musyoall as pure as glas. 

Joceph ef Arimathie (E. E. T. S.X p. 40. 

Industrious people toreeling a wholesome living out of 
that stern environment Froude, Sketches, p. 92. 

n.t intrans. To wrestle ; contend ; strive. 

t^el . . . wretUd against the truth of a long time. 

Bp, Gardiner, Of True Obedience, fol. 88. (Sneyc. Diet) 


wrest (rest), w. r< me. wrest, wreste, wrast; 
i the verb.] If. A twist; a writhing. 


from 1 


First to the ryxht honde thou shalle go, 

Bitthen to tho left honde thy negho tliou cast 
To horn thou boghe wlthouten lerost. 

Babeei Book (K. E. T. S.X p. 800. 

2f . A tortuous action ; distortion ; perversion ; 
hence, a ruse ; a stratagem. Compare wrench, 
n,, X. 

Than shall we wayte tham with a wrest. 

And make all wast that the! haiio wrognt. 

York Ptayc, p. 188. 

8. An instrument of the wrench, screw-key, 
or spanner kiud^ specifloally, a key or small 
wrench for tuning stringed musical instru- 
ments, as the harp or piano, by turning the 
pins to which the strings are fastened. See 
tuning-hammer, and tuning-key (under key^). 

The Minstrel . . . wore around his neck a silver chain, 
by which hung the wreet, or key with which he tuned his 
harp. Ivauhoe, xliii. 

4. The partition in an overshot wheel which 
determines the form of tho buckets. E, H, 
Knight 

WraBt-beert (rest'ber), n, A kind of beer which, 
according to Seldeu, was kept in cellar for a 
year to mature. 

In brewing of WreH-Beer, there ‘s a great deal of busi- 
ness in grinding the Mault. Scldm, Table-Talk, p. 81. 

WreBtrblock (rest'blok), n. In the pianoforte, 
a wooden block, ^often made of several pieces, 
into which the wrest-pins are driven. It is of 
great importance in securing permanence of 
time and sonority of tone. Also called pin- 
block, back-block, wresteplank. 

wreBter (res'tdr), n. [< %erest + -eri.] One 
who wrests or perverts. 

wrestle (res'l). v , ; pret. and pp. wrestled, ppr. 
wrestling, FAlso formerly or dial, wrastle, So. 
warstle; < ME. wresUen, wrastlcn, wrastelcn, 
wrystellen, < AS. wrmtlian, wrestle (rare), the 
form more commonly found being wraxUan 
(> ME. wraxlen, wrasklen) as OPries. wraxlia s= 
MD. wrastelm, worstelen s= MLG. wrostelen, 
worstelen, LG. wrosseln, worsteln, wrestle ; freq, 
of wrest,} I, intrans. If. To twist or wind 
about ; especially, to writhe ; wriggle ; squirm ; 
struggle, as with the limbs. 

PetrluB peyned hym sor® to a-rise and tnrned wrasUlinge; 
but all that avatted not Merlin (E. E. T. a), ill. Sk. 

From hence the river having with a great turning com- 
passe after much wruUing gotten out towarda the North. 

UoUand, tr. of Oamden, p. f7». (DaaisK.) 
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And aye She iMfilsd, and aye Rhe awattii 
Till she fwam to dnr land. 

The Water o* Wearie't (Chlld'i Ballad^ t SOOX 

2. To struggle in a hand-to-hand contest; 
strive, as for some advanta^ or for mastery, 
with bodily strength and aoroitneBs; specin- 
oally, to straggle, as two persons striving to 
throw each other to the ground, especially in a 
contest governed by certoin flzed rules. 

For many a man that may not stonde a pul, 

It liketh hym at unrattelung tor to be. 

Chaucer^ Parliament of Fowls, L 165. 

Wrothely that wrythyne and wryttUU togeders. 

Morte Arthurs (E. B. T. B.X L 1141. 

And Jacob waa left alone : and there torstUed aman with 
him until the breaking of the day. Oen. xxxiL 24. 

You have totMtUd well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 266. 

Each one may here a chooser be, 

For room ye need not wraeUe, 

Drayton, Nymphidia. 

Hence — 8. To contend in any way, as in a 
struggle for mastery; maintain opposition or 
resistance, especially against a moral foe or 
force; strive. 

I persuaded them, if they loved Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle with affection, 

And never to let Beatrice know it. 

Shak., Much Ado, ill. 1. 42. 

Put on the whole armour of God that ye may be able to 
stand against tho wiles of the devil, for we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood but against spiritual wickedness. 

Eph. vi. 12. 

'Twill be some pleasure then to take his Breath, 
When he shall strive, and wrestle with his Death. 

Coudey, Davldeis, i. 
4. To deal, as with a troublesome duty; apply 
one’s self vigorously; grapple: as, to wrestle 
with a knotty problem ; to wrestle with a dis- 
tasteful task. fCoUoq. ] — 5. Hence, to devote 
one’s self earnestly to prayer; pray. [Cant.] 

My reverend Clergy, look ye say 
The best of thanksgiving ve ha^e. 

And waretle lor a sunny day. 

Sd(dt, Carle, now the King's Come, IL 

n. trans, I. To contend with in wrestling: 
as, I will wrestle you for so much. [Colloq.] 
— 2. On a cattle-range, to throw for the pur- 
pose of branding, as an animal. [Slang, west- 
ern U. 8.] 

A Are Is built the irons heated, and a doxen men dis- 
mount to, as it is called, wrestle the calves. 

T. Booeevelt, The Century, KXXV. 861. 

wrestle (res'l), n. [Also dial, wrastle; < wrestle, 
V,} A bout at wrestling; a wrestling-match. 

CorineuB, . . . whom in a wrestle the giant catching 
aloft, with a terrible hugg broke three of his ribs. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., 1. 

If he had gone out for a few days with his sinewy cous- 
ins in the country, and tried a wrastle with one of them, 
he would have quickly found that his body was a pretty 
slim affair. Tribune Book qf Sports, p. 6. 

wrestler (res'l6r), w. [< ME. wrastlare, wrest- 
ler; < wrestle + -er^,} 1. One who wrestles; 
specifically, one who makes a practice of wrest- 
ling, as a professed athlete. 

Was not Charles, the duke's wrestler, here to speak with 
mo? Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 94. 

2 . On e who wrestles cattle on a range. [Slang, 
western U. S.] 

The oalf-tereftfers, ffrimy with blood, dust, and sweaty 
work like beavers. T. JRoosevdt, The Century, XXXV. 861. 

wrestlixig (res'ling), n, [Verbal n. of wrestle, 
V. } The act of trying to throw another person 
to the ground ; the act of two persons contend- 
ing which shall throw the other to the ground 
and overpower him. Wrestling, as a game subject 
to special rulea is of great antiquity. It was held in high 
esteem by the Greeks, and their youth were taught Itl^ 
special masters as part of the public education. In ito 
highest and simplest form it was the fifth of the five tests 
of the pentathlon. In this contest the wrestlers wrestled 
standing and naked, any hold being allowed, and three 
falls constituting victory. Wrestling, in combination with 
boxing, formed the arduous and dangerous contest known 
SB the paneratium—a contest much more resambling a 
flght to a finish than an athletic contest A third form of 
wrestling, which does not seem to have come down to 
modem times, consisted in interlooking tho fingers, push- 
ing the palms of the hands togeWer, and tvdsting the 
joints and wrists, without the assistance of any other 
member or of any hold of the body. The highest and 
purest form of Greek wrestling does not appear to have 
been transplanted to Rome, although the more conten- 
tious snd cruel pancratium --a sport more nearly alli^ to 
the Roman fflMiatorial spirit— was introduced there by 
Caligula, ana became very popular. 

Go not to the wrastelinge, ne to soholyngo at ook. 

SabeesBkk (B. £. T. 8.), p. 4a 

wreBt-pin (reBt'pin), n. In the pianoforte and 
harp, a steel phi driven into the wrest-block or 
frame, around which one end of a string is 
wound, and by turning which the string may 


be toned; a toning-piti. tIm onperptftef fltsplB 
li square In seotion, so aa to be tuniM a tahiiig»liiED- 

meror-km. See out under pM 

the pianoforte a metal plate throi^ vhioi the wreit> 
pirn are aorewed into the wrest-blooE 
wreBt-plank (rest'plangk), n. Same as wrab- 
block, 

wretch(reoh),n.anda. [<lKE,wreceke,wreeh6hAf 
wrsBcehe, wrekehe, < AS. wrecea, wrsseea, wreca, 
outcast, exile (9 OS. wrekhio, an adventurer, 
warrior, as OhG. wreccho, reedho, a banishea 
man, exile, stranger, adventurer. MHG. G. 
reohe, a warrior, hero, giant), lit. ’one driven 
out’; of. wrwc, exile, < wrecan, drive out, banish, 
persecute, avenge, wreak : see wredk^,'} I. a. 1 . 
A very miserable person ; one who is m a state 
of desperate unhappmess or misfortune, or is 
exposed to unavoidable suffering or disgrace. 

I ufreeohe. which that wepe and wallle thua 
Was whyiom wyf to King Capaneus. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 78. 

Fly, ye Wretohes, fly, and get away, for your King is 
slain. Baker, Ghronlolea P> !&• 

The poor wretch, half dead with fear, enacted every 
moment to fall by the bloody hands of tne iBswL 

Bruce, Source of the SrUa 11. 59a 

2. A sorry or contemptible creature; a despi- 
cable person: a term of opprobrium applied to 
one wno has incurred condemnation % mis- 
conduct, and often used on slight occasion and 
with little intended force. 

Fie on tbea wretch! 'tis pity that thou livest 
To walk where any honest men resort 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 27. 

Does not every dowager in London point to George 
Fits- Boodle as to a dissolute wretch whom young and old 
should avoid? Thackeray, Fltx-Boodle'is Confessions. 

3. Body; creature; thing: used (in some man- 
ner that indicates the intention) of a person 
regarded with some degree of kindly or ironical 
commiseration, or, when genuine words of en- 
dearment seem inadequate, with tender sympa- 
thy or passion, or even with admiration. 

Excellent wetoh t Perdition catch my soul, 

But 1 do love thee ! Shak., Othello, iii 8. 90. 

Poor wretch was never frighted so. 

Drayton, Nymphidia, st. 27. 
Come forth. 

Fond ‘wretch, and know thyself and him aright. 

Shelley, Adonais, xlvli 

n.t a. Miserable; wretched. 

Thu wrecche wiht. Owl and Nightingale, L 66a 

wretchcockf, n. See wretchock, 
wretched (reeb'ed), a. [< ME. wrecched, wrecked, 
wricked, wretched, miserable ; < wretch + -cd^. 
For the form, cf. wicked^,} 1. Suffering from 
or affected by extreme misery or distress ; deep- 
ly afflicted ; miserable ; unhappy. 

Thlr wormes ote that wrecks [var. wreeJwd] manne. 

Old Eng. Metr. Homilies (B), 1. 215. (Morns and Skeat) 
1 am, my lord, a wretched Florentine. 

Shak., All's WeU, v. 3. 168. 

0 wretched husband of a wretched wife I 
Born with one fate, to one unhappy life I 

Pope, Iliad, xxli. 606. 

All his life long he had been learning how to be wretch- 
ed, as one learns a foreign tongue. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 

2. Characterized by or causing misery or un- 
happiness; very afflicting, annoying, or uncom- 
fortable; distressingly bad in condition or re- 
lation: as, the wretched condition of a prison; 
wretched weather; a wretched prospect. 

Unhappy, wrOtched, hateful diwt 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 48. 

It was not merely during the three hours and a half 
which Uncle Sam claimed as his share of my daUy life 
that this wretched numbness held possession of me. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int, p. 89. 

The wretched business of warfare must finally become 
obsolete all over the globe. 

J, FUke, Amer. Pol. Ideas^ p. 161. 

3. Of miserable character or quality; despica- 
ble; contemptible; reprebensiole ; strongly ob- 
jectionable: used of persons or things: as. a 
wretched blunderer or quibbler ; a wrePmed quib- 
ble ; wretched stuff. 

Safe where no mitios dam^ no duns moleatv 

Where wretched Withers, ward, and Gfldon rest 

Pope, Daiidad, L 296. 
At war with myself and a wretched race. 

Tennysan, Maud, x. 8. 

4. Worthless; paltry; very poor, mean, ineffl- 
cient, unsatisfactory, unskilful, or the like ; as, 
a wretched poem; a wretched cabin; a wretched 
defense or piece of work. 

Affected noise is the most wretched thiiw 

That to contempt can empty toribblera mng. 

Aoseemeum, Tranilatoa Yana. 

1 Forlorn, woebegooc.—B. Vile, soay, iliabby. 
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5-, CL**®- •wwooMl^/ < 
wretehm 4- •Jmad*} Misery: wretohedness. 
Bob. of&lawswterj ^ m 
trrttfediedly (recb^ed-li), 4»ds. [< ME. wreoeke^ 
Uohe: < wretched -f In a metohed or 

worthless manner; miserably; oontemptiblj; 
poorly. 

Thel lyven fnlle wreeehtd lioh$; and thei eten but ones 
in the day, and that but lytUle, nouther In Gourtes ne in 
other jdaoes. MandevUle, Traveli^ p. 251. 

Kor yet by kindly death she perished; 

But ter$tehedly before her fawl day. 

Surrey^ jBneid, iy. 980. 

The defenses of Plymouth were wretchedly insutfioient. 

Ledey, Eng. in 18th Cent, siv. 

He touohes on the wretchedly careless performances of 
early comedy. ilmer. Jour. PhUoLt X. 268. 

wretf^edneSB (rech'ed-ues), n, [< ME. wree- 
chednesae; < wretched + -ness,^ 1. The state or 
condition of a suffering wretch; a wretched or 
distressful state of being; great misery or af- 
fliction. 

Is wretchedneee deprived that benefit, 

To end itself by death V Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 61. 

2. Wretched character or quality; distressing, 
reprehensible, or despicable nature: aggra- 
vated or aggravating badness of any kind. 

Thy kynde is of so lowe a wrechedneeee 
That what love is thou canst not seen ne gesso. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 601. 


Ws may fear hsl wfl^^Ce In 
Twist him and us, the prime man in her favour. 

Brume, Queens Esohange, i. 

It Is through these gaps that the people barely wrigt^. 

W. BetarU, Fifty Years Ago, p. 16. 

H. irane. To cause to wriggle ; twist and 
^ke slightly and quickly; effect by wrig- 
g&ng. 

Their tayla wKh oroompled knot twisting swashlye they 
wriyled, Staninuret, dfineid, it. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep constantly 
wriggling the back of the chair, that the person behind 
whom you stand may know you are ready to attend him. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

The Pl-Utes . . . wriggled their way out throimh the 
passages In the rooks. The Century, XLL 649. 

wriggle (rig'l), n, [< wriggle, v.] 1. The mo- 
tion of one who or that which wriggles ; a quick 
twisting motion or contortion like that of a 
worm or an eel. 

They [dapper men) have always a peculiar spring in their 
arms, a wriggle in their bodies, and a trip in their gait. 

SUeU, Tatler, No. 85. 

He was a person of sinuous, snake-liko presence, and 
seemed capable of shedding his complete attire by means 
of one deft wriggle. Harpers Mag., LXXVi. 228. 

2. Something showing the effect of wriggling 
or sinuous action; a sinuosity or contortion; 
a wrinkle. [Rare.] 

Minor folds and wriggles [in rooks] are frequent. 

Quart. Jour. Qevl. Soe., XLIV. 11. 


The gray wretchedneee of the afternoon was a fit prelude 
to Barra. Harper's Mag., LXX vll. 782. 

Sf. That which is wretched or distressingly bad ; 
wretched material, conduct, or the like ; any- 
contemptible or despicable; wretched 

stufi^ 

Yet hath this bird by twenty thousand fold 
Levere in a forest that is rude and cold 
Goon ete wormes and swich wreechedneese. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 67. 
agyXL 1. JJliction, Qfief, Sorrow, etc. Bee affl-ietion. 

wretchfalt (rech'ffil), a, [< wretch + -/u/. Cf. 
wreakful and wrackfuL'] Wretched. Wyclif. 
wretcnleBBt, wretcnleBslyt, etc. Misspellings 
of retohleas, retchleaaly, etc., variants of reckless, 
recklessly, etc. 

The product of these is a wrdchlees spirit : that is, an 
aptness to any unworthiness. 

Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885) I. 728. 

Cursed are al they that do the Lord’s busines wretch- 
Uely. Tract, an. 1556 (Strype's Cat. of Originals, No. 44). 

The Devil doth thrust them either into desperation, or 
into wretchteesnem of most unclean living, no less perilous 
than desperation. 

Thirty-nine Artidee (Amer. Revision, 1801), xvli. 

wretchockf , wretchcockt (rech'ok, rech'kok), 
n. [Appar. < wretch + -ock or coek^, n., used 
as dim.] A stunted or abortive cock; the 
smallest of a brood of domestic fowls ; hence, 
any puny or imperfect creature. 

The famous imp yet grew a wretohoeJc [in some editions, 
wretoh-eock], . . . though for seven years together he was 
carefully carried at his mother’s back. 

B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 

wrethe^f , v. A Middle English form of wreathe. 
wrethe^t, v. A Middle English form of wrath. 
wrethe^t, An obsolete form of writhe. 
wreyet, V. t. An old spelling of wray. Chau- 
cer. 

wrick (rik), V. [< ME. wricken, < MD. wricken, 
D. wrikkeu = L(J. wrikken, move to and fro, = 
Sw. vricka = Dan. vrikke, move, turn, wriggle, 
sprain. Cf. wrig, wriggle, wry^.'i To twist; 
turn. [Prov. Eng.] 

wrick (rik), M. [< wrick, t?.] A sprain. 

^hriet, V. t. A variant of wry^. 
wrigf (rig), V, i. and t. [Early mod. E. wrygge; 
A vax. of wrick. Ct. wriggle, j To wriggle. 

The bore his tayle wryggee. 

His rumpe also he frygges 
Agaynst the hye bencho ! 

Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 177. 

Worms . . . 

Do v/rigge and wrest their parts divorc’d by knife. 

Dr, H. More, Psychathanasia, 11. iL 87. 

wriggle (rig'l), tJ.; pret. and pp. wriggled, ppr. 
wriggling. [Formerly also wrtglCy riggle; < D. 
wriggelm « LG. wriggeln; freq. of the verb 
represented by wrig, wrick.] I, intrans. 1. To 
move sinuously; twist to and fro; writhe; 
squirm; wiggle. 

Cumberland acknowledged her merit, after his fashion, 
by biting bis lips and wriggling in his chair whenever her 
name was mentioned. Macaulay, Mme. D’Arblay. 

2. To move along sinuously, or by twisting and 
turning the body, as a snake, an eel, or a worm ; 
benoe, flguratively, to proceed by shifts and 
tarns ; make way by sinuous or crooked means : 
as, to wriggle out of a difficulty. 


wriggler (rig'ier), n. [< wriggle + -crL] 1. 
One who or that which wriggles ; specifically, 
one of the active larvee, as of mosquitos, seen 
in stagnant water. Also wiggler. — 2. A person 
who practises wriggling methods ; one who pro- 
ceeds by sinuosity or trickery. 

For Providence. . . . 

In spite of all the wrigglers Into place, 

Htill keeps a seat or two for worth and grace. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 482. 

wriggling (rig'ling), n. [Verbal ii. of wriggle, 
V.] Same as wriggle. 

wrigbt (rit), n. ME. wrighte, wrihtc, wri$te, 
wruhte, wurhte, write, < AS. wyrhta (rr 08 . tourh- 
tio = OHG. wurhto), a worker, wriglit, < AS. 
wyrht, getvyrht (= OS. wurht =: OHG. wuruht, 
wurdht, a work, deed), < wyrean, etc., work: see 
work.] One whose occupation is some kind of 
mechanical business; an artificer; a workman, 
especially a constructive workman. As a sepa- 
rate word it originally signified, as it still does in Scotland 
and some parts of England, a carpentei* or any worker in 
wood. It is common in composition, as in . nriuriyht, 
vf&imtrth/ht, wheel lerirtW, mUlwr^ht, shipwright, etc., and, 
in a somewhat figurative sense, playum’^ht. 

Ho was a wel good wrighte, a earpentcre. 

Chaueor, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 614. 

All the laid-oii steel 

Can hew no further than may serve to give the timber 
th’ end 

Fore-purpos’d by the skilful wright. 

Chajnnan, Iliad, xv. 879. 

Wrightia (n'ti-a), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 1811), 
named after William Wright, a physician and 
botanist in Jamaica.] A genus of plants, of the 
order Apocynaceae, tribe Echitideie, and siibtribe 
Parsonsicoi. it is characterized by having a corolla- 
tube usually short and bearing on the throat five or more 
scales and an exserted cone of anthers, and by seeds 
furnished witii a tuft of hairs at the base and with broad 
convolute cotyledons. Tliere are about 12 species, natives 
of tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia They are shrubs 
or smril trees, with long loose branches, opposite feather- 
veined leaves, and red, whlta or yellowish salver-shaped 
flowers, commonly in terminal cymes. W. antidyeenterica, 
a small tree, the source of concssl bark (see harlft), in In- 
dia a leading remedy for dysentery, is now olossod under 
Holarrhena. For W. tinctoria, see palay, 1, and ivory- 
tree. 

’Wliglltill (ri'tiu), n. Sam© as conessine. 

wrightryt (rit/ri), n. [ME., < wright + -ry (soe 
-ery).] The business of a wright. 

Now assay wille I 
How I can of wrightry. 

Toummy Mysteries, p. 26. 

wrimplet (rim'pl), v. and n. Same as rimple, 

1 holde a forme within a wrivnpted skin. 

G. WheUtone, Remembrance of Gascoigne. 

Wrlnchf (rinch), w. and v. An obsolete vari- 
ant of wrench. 

These devout Prelates for these many years have not 
ceas’t in their Pulpits wrinehing and spraining the text 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

Wrine^t (rin), v. t. Same as wry*i. 

vnrine^ (rin), n. [Appar. a nartioular use of 
rine^, a ditch, trenen, spelloa in imitation of 
wrinkle.] A wrinkle, ualliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

wring (ring), V. ; pret. and pp. wrung (formerly 
gometimes wringed; wrang, the original pret- 
erit, is now only provincial), ppr. wringing. 
[< ME. wringen (pret. wrang, wrong, wronge, pi. 
wrungen., wrongen, pp. wrungen, wronge), < AS. 


Wring 

wringm (pret. wrang, pp. wrmgen), vretm, 
strain, wring, ss D. wringen ss LG. wnngen, 
twist together, =b OHG. ringan, MHG. G. ringen, 
wring, struggle, wrestle, wrest, = Goth, ^wHg^ 
gan, indicated by the deriv. wruggo, snare ; ct. 
Sw. vrdnga, distort, wrest, pervert, Dan. vrin^ 
ale, twist, tangle (vringel-homet, having twisted 
horns) ; prob. connected with wrick, wrig, wry^. 
Hence ult. wrangle, wrong, etc.] I. trana. 1, 
To twist in the hands, as something flexible; 
twist or flex forcibly : as, to wring clothes after 
washing, to force out the water; to wring a 
friend’s hand in cordial greeting: often with 
out. 

Mark how she wrings him by the fingers. 

Dekker and Webder, Northward Ho, ill. 2. 

Jiiafc help me wring these [clothes] out, and then 111 
take ’em to the mangle. Mrs. QaskeU, Mary Barton, vlil. 

2. To twist out of place, shape, or relation ; 
bend or strain tortuously ©r twistingly: as, to 
wring a mast; to wring the neck of a chicken. 

His neck in twa I wat they liae wrung. 

Jock 0 * the Side ((Child’s BaUads, VL 84). 
My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back— yearns with intense desire, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives hence. 

Bryant, The Past. 

3. To turn or divert the course or purport of; 
distort; pervert. [Archaic.] 

Getavio was ever more wrong to the worse by many 
and sundry spites. 

Asohrnn, To John Asteley. (Bnoyc. Diet.) 
Or else they would strain e us out a certain e figurative 
Prelat, by wringing the collective allegory of those seven 
Angels into seven single Rochets. 

Milton, Church-Govemment> I. 5. 

4. To affect painfully by or as if by some con- 
torting or compressing action or effect; tor- 
ture; rack; distress; pain. 

Wee know where the shoo wrings you. 

Milton, On Def. of Huinb. Remonst. 
Oh, i’ortiuB t didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That uyring my soul, tiiou uoiildst not talk thus coldly. 

Addiam, Cato, L 1. 

6. To force out, as a fluid, by twisting or con- 
torting pressiu’o ; extract or obtain by or as if 
by a squeezing flexure ; hence, to squeeze out 
in any way; extort: as, to wring water from 
clothes ; to wrinff a reluctant consent from a 
person : often witli out. 

He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By laboursome petition. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 68. 
'J'iie Fiiglisi) goveniinent now chose to wrint/ money out 
of Oheyto Bing. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

To wring off, to force off or separate by wringing. 

The priest shall . . . im'n// his head. Lev. i. 16. 
To wring out. (a) To force or squeeze out by twisting. 

He . . . thrust the fleece together, and vTinisred the dew 
out of the fleece. Judges vi. 88. 

(b) 'I'o free from a liquid l)y twisting or compression: as, 
to uring out olothes. 

Atid the Cabalists ... say that Eves slnne was no- 
tliliig but the loringing tmt of grapes to her husband. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 19, 

To wring the (or one’s) hands, to manifest pain or dis- 
tress by clasping the hands tightly together, with or with- 
out a twisting motion. 

Bo efter that he longe hadde hvre compleyned, 

His hondee wronge, and seyde that was to seye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 1171. 
Bhc wrings her Hands, and boats her Breast. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
Under emotion we see swayings of the body and wring- 
ings of the hands. 

U. Spencer, Pop. Bel. Mo., XXXVIII. 11. 
n. intrans. 1. To writhe; twist about, as 
with anguish ; squirm : nuffer torture. 

Lat him care and wepe and wringe and waille. 

Chaucer, (Uerk’sTale, 1. 1166. 
Tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 28. 
Such as are impatient of rest, 

And im'n^ beneath some X)rlvate discontent. 

Chapman, Byion's Conspiracy, i. 1. 

2. To pinch; pain. 

A faire shooo wrings, though it be smoothe in the wear- 
ing. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 474. 

3t. To force one’s way by pressure. 

Tims out at holes gonne wringe 
Every tyding streght to Fame, 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2110. 

wring (ring), n. [< ME. wringe, wrynge, < AS. 
^wringe, in wtn-wringe, a wine-press, < wringan, 
press, wring; see wring, v.] 1. A wringer or 
presser ; a wine-press or cider-press. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

And erly sette on warkyng hem the unynge. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrio (E. £. T. 8.), p. 19L 



wring 

2t. Action expressive of anguish ; writhing. 

The Bighs, and tears, and blubbers, and iifKn^s of a dls- 
oonsolate mourner. Bp, aaU, Gontemp., iv. 24. 

wringer (ring'fer), w. [< ME. wringer; < wring 
+ -eri.] 1. One who wrings, as clothes. 

Uis washer and his wringer, Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 2. 6. 
2. An apparatus for forcing water from any- 
thing wet ; especially, a utensil for laundry pur- 
poses, in which, however, the clothes are not 
wrung or twisted, but are passed between two 
or more adjustable rollers which press strongly 
against each other. — 3. An extortioner, 
wringing-machine (ring'ing-ma-shen'O, A 
machine for pressing moisture from something; 
especially, a clothes-wringor. 

wringing-wet (ring'ing-wet), a. So wet as to 
require wringing; so wet that waL(*r may be 
wrung out. 

A poore hsherman, . . . with his cl tithes 

Jhtoker, Hcrrnon on Jude. 

wriim-staff (ring'stAf ), n, A st rong bar of wood 
us^ by shipwrights in bonding planks and 
binding them in place. Also wrainstaff, 

wrinkle^ (ring'kl), n, f< MK. wrmhil^ wrin- 
kclf wrinelCf wrynkyl, < AS. *wrincle (Somner) = 
hiit^.wrinckel, InynrM, a wrinkle; a dim. form, 
perhaps from the root of wring^ v. The Icel. 
nrtikka =: Bw. rynka = Dan. rynkey a wrinkle, ap- 
pear to be of dill'erent origin: see riicfc^.] A 
slight ridge in or raised line on a surface caused 
by contraction, folding, ])iiokering, or rumpling; 
a line of con’ugation, gtuierally one of a series, 
either rt'gularly or irregularly disposed; a 
crease: as, wnnklfis in a garment, or in an old 
man’s face.; wrinkfcn (small corrugations) in a 
rock. 

Wrjmkifl or playte in clothe. Plica. 

Prompt, Parv., p. 584. 

With mirth anti laughter let old terinklett come. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 80. 

A Klurious church, not haviriK spot nr wrinkle. 

Eph. V. 27. 

wrinkle^ (ring'kl), r, ; prot. and pp, wrinkUdy 
mn, wrinkling, [= MI), wrinckelniy wrynckelen; 
from the noun.] I. traus. To form wrinkles in: 
contract, fold, or pucker into small ridges ana 
furrows or creases ; corrugate ; crease. 

Hollow eye and wrinkled brow. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 27a 
Within th(' surface of the tleetiuK river 
The wrinkled Imaiufo of the city lay. 

Shmey, Evening. 

Ho yellow ns she was, so vrinkled, so sad of mien ! 

tiawthorne, Heven Gables, vll. 
No coi’o may iirinkle thy smooth brow, 

William Morrie^ Earthly Paradise, 1. 157 

n. inlntns. To lu^come contracted into wrin- 
kles; shrink into furrows and ridges; be marked 
with wrinkles. 

When high in the field the fern-leaves wrinkle. 

And brown is the grass whore the mowers have mown. 

H. W. under. Lyrics, Song of Eniiy Autumn. 

Mrs. Putney was a small woman, already beginning to 
wrinkle, llowelle, Annie Kilburn, iv. 

wrinkle*'^ (ring'kl), n, [A particular use, oH^. 
slang, of wrinklv^y n. According to Bkeat, it is 
a dim. of ME. wrink, wrenk, < AS. wrrnCf a trick: 
see wrench f «.] A short pitliy piece of informa- 
tion or advice; a valuable hint; a bit of useful 
knowledge or instruction ; a good idea ; a trick ; 
a point; a notion; a device. [Colloq.] 

They are too exporte in loue.haulng learned In this time 
of their long peace euery vrincklv that is to be seene or 
imagined. L.vb/i Euphuos and his England, p. .‘189. 

Philip, when thou goes courtin', come t' me, and a’11 give 
thee many a urrinkle. Mre UaMkell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xll. 

Oh, you are up to this minkte^ are you '! 

JJarper'ft Mag., LXXVIIl. 559. 

wrinkle-beaked (ring'kl-bekt), a. Having a 
wrinkled, sulcate, or ridged and furrowed bill: 
specifying one of the anis, Crotophaga suldros- 
iris. This bird is common in parts of Texas, and thence 
through much of South America. See cut under ant. 

wrinkled (ring'kld), a. In zoiil,, marked with 

E arallel and somewhat irregular raised lines; 
aving wrinkles; rugose; corrugated.— Wrinkled 

homblil, the bird Cranorhinue oommatua, whose high 
oarinateil casque is laterally oornigated. 

wrinkling-macbine (ringk^ling-ma-slien^), n. 
A machine for forming transverse 'wrinkles on 
the upper leathers of boots and shoes, 
wrinkly (rin^k'li), a, [< tcrinkle^ + -i/i.] 
Somewhat wrinkled ; having a tendency to be 
wrinkled; puckered; creased. 

His old wrinkly faco grew quite blown-out at last. 

CaHyle, The Century, XXIV. 18. 
Mrs. Waule . . . giving occasional dry wrinHu Indica- 
tions of crying. Oemrge Slwt, Mitidlemaroh, xxxii. 
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WrisbaslUl (rii-Wgl-»n), a. £< WriOmg: 
see deM Of or pertaining to, or named after, 
H. A. Wriaberg (1739-1808), a German anato- 
mist: noting various anatomical j^rts, com- 
monly described in English as of Wriaberg^ or 
Ifrisberg^ not Wrishergian, 

Wrisberg's abdominal brain. The solar plexus 
of the sympathetic nerve, 

Wrisberg's cartilage. See cartilage of Wris- 
berg, under cartilage, 

Wrisberg'a ganglion. See cardiac ganglion of 
Wnnherg, under ganglion, 

Wrisberg'a nerve. See nerve of Wriaberg, un- 
der nerve. 

wrist (rist), n, [Early mod. E. also wreaat, 
wrest; < ME. wriat, wriate, also wirate, wyrste, < 
AS. wriat (usually in comp, hand-wriat) = 
OFries. wriust, riuat, wirst, werst {hondr-wriust, 

* hand-wrist, * foot- wrist, Mnstep) = 

LG. wrist = MHG. rist, riste, G. rist (G. dial. 
frisi), hand- or foot-joint; ef. G. wider-rist, 
Withers of a horse (see withers), = Icel. rist = 
Sw. Dan. vrist, instep; with formative -f (-tht 
> twist, writhe: see writhe, and 

cf. wrest.’] 1. That part of the fore limb or 
arm which comes between the forearm and the 
hand, and by which the latter is joined or 
jointed to the former ; the wrist-joint ; techni- 
cally, the caimus, or the carpal articulation. 
The wrist is the first segment of the manus, and its skele- 
ton consists In man of seven carpal lionea, together with 
a sesamoid bone (the pisiform) on the ulnar side, these 
eight bones being disposed in two rows of four each, proxi- 
mal and distal. The whole set of bones, their niticula- 
tions with one another and with the radius, ulna, and the 
several metacarpals, together with the ligaments and other 
associated soft parts, are included in the term wriM,. The 
motions of the wrist as a whole upon the forearm include 
all the movements of flexion, extension, abduction, ad- 
duction, and circumduction, together with the move- 
meTits of jpronation and supination impressed upon the 
wrist by the rooking of the radins about the ulna ; hut the 
motion of the individual carpal bones upon one another is 
slight, and that between the distal carpals and the meta- 
carpals is still loss. In most other animals than man, the 
movements of the wrist are more restricted. The term is 
extended to the corresponding Joint of the fore limb of 
other mammals, birds, and reptiles. Thus the so-called 
knee of the horse's fore leg is anatomically the carpus or 
wrist. Hee carpun, and cuts under hand, pim/orm, and 
eeaphalumir. 

Little Preston was found there with both bis hands cut 
off by the wreastM. 

W. Patten, Ex. into HcoUand (Arbor's Eng. Garner, HI. 128). 
2t. The ankle or the iiietep. 

Then he put on the old man’s hose, 

H ere patch’d from knee to terist. 

Hohin Hood Jteeouing tfte Wulow'e Three Sone (Child’s Bal- 

llads, V. 204). 

3. In mach., a stud or pin projecting from the 
side of a crank, wheel, or other moving part, 
and forming a means of attachment to a con- 
necting-rod leading to some other part of the 
mechanism. Also called wrist-pin.— 'Bridle wrist, 
in the tnanl^ge, the wrist of the horseman’s left hand. 
Compare bridle-hand.— TwiSt Of the wrlet. Hoe tudet. 
—Wrist touch, in pianqforte-playing, a stroke or touch 
which proceeds from the wrist rather than from the lin- 
gers alone or from the whole forearm. 

’tiristband (rist 'band, colloq. riz'band), n. 
That band or part of a sleeve, especially of a 
shirt-sleeve, which covers the wrist. The wrist- 
bands sewed on to shirt-sleeves were formerly continued 
with a flare over the upper part of the hand, servltig the 
purpose of the separate stuf cuffs buttoned to the nar- 
row wristbands now in use. In the times of more elabo- 
rate dressing such wristbands were often very long, and 
adorned with rich lace or fine embroidery. 

Witli that the hands to pocket went, 

Full wrietband deep. Vanbrugh, JEmp, iL 1. 

He . . . wore very stiff collars, and prodigiously long 
Vfriet bande. 

Diekene, A Rogue’s Life, I. (Houeehdld Words.) 
wrist-bone (rist'bdn), n. Any bone of the wrist 
or carpus ; a carpal bona. See carpus, wrist, and 
cuts under hand, pisiform, and scapholunar, 
wrist-clonus ( rist 'klo^nus), n, A series of jerky 
movemeiits of the hand produced in certain 
nervous diseases by a sudden forcible bending 
back of the wrist. 

wrist-drop (rist'drop), n. Inability to extend 
the hand, owing to paralysis of the extensor 
muscles in the forearm. It is commonly asso- 
ciated with lead-poisoning. Also called drop- 
wrist. 

The case of chronic lead poisoning, with its accompany- 
ing uriet-drop, caused by the paralysis of the extensors. 

Amer. Anthropologitt, I. 68. 

wrister (ris't^r), n. A covering for the wrist ; 
a wristlet. [Local, U. S.J' 

A neighbor, come to tea, was crocheting vnigtert for her 
guardiau. . The CerAury, XXVI. 624. 

wristfall (rist'f&l), n. A deep ruffle of various 
materials, usually lace, falling from a wrist- 
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band or the lower part of a sleeve. See 

n., 8. 

Men and women alike ware in l^irttan dress. Some, 
however, had discarded the laee writtfails and neokbanda. 

A, S, Barr, Friend OUvto, tit 

wrist-guide (rist'gild), n. Same as chWoplaat, 

wrist-joint (rist'joint), n. The caxpaf joint 
proper; the radiocarpal articulation, by 'wmoh 
the nand as a whole moves upon the forearm : 
chiefly used as applied to man. See earpua, 
wriat, and radiocarpal articulation (under radio- 
carpal). 

wristlet (rist'let), n. [< wriat + -Ut.] 1, A 
band worn around the wrist : applied to various 
useful or ornamental objects of the sort, (a) A 
covering of thick material for the wrist to protect it un- 
der exposure to cold, (b) A bracelet 
A siren lithe and debonaire, 

With wristlets woven of scarlet beads. 

T, B. Aldrich, Tampina. 

2. A handcuff. [Humorous or slang.] 

Two or three of the party wearing black dresses instead 
of grey, with leg irons as well as wristlets, to show that 
they were bad-coiiduct men. 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 31, 1881. {Eneye, Diet) 

wrist-link (rist'lingk), n. A link with con- 
nected buttons, used for the wristband or cuff. 
PJneyc. Diet, 

wrist-pin (rist'pm), n. 1. In mach,, any pin 
forming a means of connecting a pitman to a 
cross-head or crank ; more particularly, the pin 
of the crank to which a pitman is connected. 
The pin in the cross-head is in the United States more 
generally called cross-head pin. 

2, A pin in a wrist-plate of a steam-engine, 
whether connected with an ecoontric-rod or 
with a valve-rod. 

wrist-plate (rist'plat), n. 1. A plate which 
oscillates on a central pivot, and from the face 
of which project one or more crank-pins or 
-wrists for the connection of rods or pitmans. — 
2. Specifically, a plate used in some kinds of 
automatic cut-off engines. It has a reciprocating 
rotary motion on a central pivot, and is actuated through 
a limited arc by the rod of an eccentric on the crank-shajft 
of the engine. From its face project four crank-wrists, 
which give It its name. Two of these wrists are respec- 
tively connected with rods that actuate the roeker-arms 
of two separate oscillating plug-valves, for introducing 
steam into the cylinder on opposite sides of the piston 
alternately. The other two wrists are similaily connected 
to independently operating exhaust-valves. 

writi (rit), w. f< ME. writ, wryf, wrytt, iwrit, < 
AS. ge-writ, writ, a writ, writing, or scripture 
(= OHG. rw, a letter, MHG. ris, (S. riss, a rent, 
a tear, riise, a wound, a scratch, = Icel. rit, a 
wriL writing, penmanship, = Goth, write, a 
stroke, a point), < writan, etc., write : see write,] 

1. That which is written ; a writing: used es- 
pecially of the Bible, with holy or sacred, often 
capitalized as a title. 

Wherforc the! conne mechc of Hidy Wrytt, but the! un- 
dlrstonde It not but aftre the Lettro. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 186. 
O cursed Eld ! the cankerworme of units, 

How may these rimes, so rude as doth appeare, 

Hope to endure? Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 88. 

This city [Ciesareal Is remarkable In sacred writ upon 
several accounts. Pococke, Description of the East, II. L 60. 

2. In law, a precept under seal, in the name of 
the people, or the sovereign, or other compe- 
tent legal authority, commanding the officer or 
other person to whom it is addressed or issued 
to do or refrain from doing some specified act. 
In early times, when the pleadings and proceedings gen- 
erally in actions were onu, writs were, as the name im- 
plies, the written parts of an action (besides Judgments In 
courts of record), it being for obvious reasons required that 
the waiTant by which a person or his property might be 
seised, or his conduct controlled under penmty of con- 
tempt, should be expressed in writing and attested by the 
name and seal of the government. 

3. A foiTual iuBtrument or writing of any kind. 

I . . . 

Folded the unit up In form of the other. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 61. 
Barons by writ See baron, l.— Close writs. SeedossS. 
— Indorsed writ See indorse.— Judicial writ, a writ 
Issued by the court, as distinguished from an original 
irrie.— Optional writ See optional.— OrlginsI writ 
(a) The writ formerly required to be issued from Chan- 
cery, under the seal of the sovereign, before the commence- 
ment of an action in a court of common law : so called to 
distinguish it from Judicial writs, or writs issued by the 
court in which the action was thus brought, in the course 
of prosecuting the action, (b) In the United States, a man- 
datory precept issuing out of the clerk’s office in any of the 
courts of law, bv the authority and in the name of the State 
or commonwefulh, under the seal of the court from which 
it issues, bearing teste of the chief justice of the court, If 
he is not a party, and signed by the clerk of the court 
(Heard. ) Its object Is to compel tlie appearance of the de- 
fendant, or at least to give him due notice that he is sued. 
In most of the States it has been superseded by a summona 
issued by the plaintiff’B attorney, giving such notice and 
requiring the defendant to plead. See also original writ, 
under original.— VaaeampbatJ, BWWIWlliiWdt, piw* 
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gojti^wrtt 6dtf^«4^yingwoi^-*fl«rrleeofa 
Set in a writing 

in the name ot the orovn imjpoaing the tax known ai 
tlhip-^Aianey (which aee): notably one of auoh writs issued 
under Charles (. which led to Hampden’s opposltiou. They 
were declared illegal by 16 Car. I., c. 14 (1640).— The writ 
nma. (a) The wm is expressed in terms of or Including ; 
as, the imt runs in the name of the people, (b) The writ 
is legally capable of enforcement : as, ths writ of subpcena 
runs throughout the state, (o) The writ is practically ca- 
pable of enforcement: as, **Wnen lawlessness has yielded 
to order ; when the Queen's writ runs; when the edicts of 
the civil courts are obeyed ; . . . and when sedition is 
trampled under foot— then, and then only, is there some 
chance for the development of remedial measures." (Hdin- 
hurgh Rev,, CUCV. 687.)— To Mnro a writ Bee to serve 
a proeess, under seres.— To genre a Wilt Of attach- 
ment See to serve an attaohmontt under ssrssi.— 
Twelve-day writ, in Eng, law, a writ allowed by 18 and 
19 Viet, c. 67, in actions on bills and notes if Drought 
within six months after maturity, warning defendant to 
appear within twelve days, otherwise Judgment would go 
against him.— VlOOXLtiel wrltst. See vtcoritisl.— Wnt 
of account Bee action t^facecuntt under account,-- Writ 
of agglstanoe, hegaylet, capias, certiorari, consulta- 
tloit dower, error, estrmment Bee ossistancs. etc. 
—Writ of execution. Bee execution, 8 (b).— Writ Of 
habeas corpus. Inquiry, mandamus, possession, 
prlyllege, wohibitlon, protection, recaption, resti- 
tution, rQrht, spoliation, subpoana, etc. Bee habeas 
eorpust infiuiry, etc.— Writs Of extent Bee extent, .M (b). 

Wrlt2 (rit). An obsolete form of the third per- 
son singular present indicative (for writeth)^ 
and an obsolete or archaic form of the past 
participle, of write, 

writabiUty (ri-ta-biri-ti), n, [< writable + -ity 
(see -biUty),'] Ability or disposition to write. 
[Nonce-word.] 

You see by my wrUahiUty in my pressing my letters on 
you that my pen has still a cult’s tooth left 

Walpole, Letters, IV. 465. (Davies.) 


1 chose to write the Thing 1 durst not speak. 

Prior, Mlomon, U. 

4 . To set forth as an author, or produce in writ- 
ing, either by one’s own or another’s hand ; com- 
pose and produce as an author. 

Write mo a sonnet. Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 4. 

When you writ your Epigrams, and the Magnetic Lady, 
you were not so mad. UoweU, Letters, I. v. 16. 

6. To designate by writing; stylo or entitle 
in writing; record: with an objective word or 
phrase. 

O that he were here to write me down an ass ! 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 78. 
They belonged to the armigerous part of the popula- 
latlon, and were entitled “to imte themselves Esquire." 

De Quineey, HenUey, i. 

6. To record; set down legibly; engrave. 

There is written in your brow . . . honesty and con- 
stancy. Shak., M. for M.. iv. 2. 162. 

The history of New England is written itnperishably on 
the face of a continent. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 228. 
To write down, (a) To set down in writing ; make a 
record or memorandum of. 

Having our fair order written down. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 4. 
It was the manner of that glorious enptain [C’aasurl to 
lorite down what scenes ho passed through. 

Steele, Spectator, No. ,’174. 
(b) To write in depreciation of; injure by writing against: 
as, to write down a play or a flnanciul undertaking ; to 
torite down an actor or a candidate. 

Without some infusion of spite it seeins as if history 
could nut be written; that no tnan’& /.eal is roused to 
write unless it is moved by the desire to down. 

Stubbs, Mcaieval and Modern Hist , ]>. no. 


writable (ri'ta-bl), a, [< write + -abfe.] (Ja- 
pablo of being written ; such as might be set 
aown in writing. [Kare.] 

The talk was by no means writable, but very pleasant. 

Mnie, D'Arblay, Diary, II. 168. (Davies.) 

writative ( ri ' ta-ti v ) , a. f l rreg. ( after talka ti ve) 
< writ{e) + -ative,'] Disposed or inclined to 
write; given to writing. [Nonce-word.] 

Increase of years makes men more talkative, but less 
writative. Poj)e, To Swift, Aug. 17, 1736. 

write (rit), V, ; pret. torote (obs. or dial, wratc, ar- 
chaic writ), pp. written (obs. or archaic writ, for- 
merly erroneously wrote), ppr. writtm), [< ME. 
writen (pret. wrot, wroot, wrat, pi. writen, write, 
pp. writen, write — with short i), < AS. writan 
(pret. wrdt, pi. writon, pp. writen), write, in- 
scribe, ori^. score, engrave, = OS. writan, cut, 
injure, write, r= OFries. wriia = D. rijten, tear, 
split, = LG. riten = OHCt. rizan, cut, tear, split, 
draw, delineate, MHG. risen, G. reissen, tear, = 
Icel. rita, scratch, cut, write, = Sw. rita, draw, 
delineate, = Goth, ^wreitan (in deriv. writs, a 
stroke or point made with a pen), write. Hence 
tw’ifl.] 1. trans. 1. To trace or form upon the 
surface of some material (a significant charac- 
ter or characters, especially characters consti- 
tuting or representing words); set down, in a 
manner adapted for reading, with a pen, pencil, 
style, or anything with which marks can be 
made; inscribe: as, to write a word on paper; 
to write one^s name with the finger in sand. 

Aboven, iu the Dust and in the Powder of tho Milles, 
Uiel wroot Lettros and Figures with hire Fingres. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 17. 

They . . . whose names are not written in the book of 
life. Kev. xvll. 8. 

The Greek metropolitan has a very fine manuscript of 
the Pentateuch, supposed to have been wrote about the 
year eight hundred. 

Pocoeke, Desoription of the East, II. 11. 38. 

There is a Book 

By seraphs writ with beams ot Heavenly light 

Cowper, Sonnet to Mrs. Unwin. 

8. To cover with writing; trace readable char- 
acters over the surface of. 

And it (the roll] was wrUten within and without. 

Ezek. ii. 10. 


To write off, to cancel by an eiitiy on tho opposite side of 
the account or bill : as, to write off discounts ; to urite off 
bad debts. — To write Ottt. (a) To make a copy or tmn- 
scription of ; especially, to miuce a perfect copy of, after a 
rough draft ; record in full : as, when the document is writ- 
ten out you may send it off. (b) To exhaust the capacity 
orresourcesof by excessive writing: used reflexivciy : us. 
that author has wiitten himse(f out— To write up. (a) 
To l)ring up to date or to the latest fact or transaction in 
writing ; write out in full or in detail : as, to write up an 
account or an account-book : to unite up a tire or a cele- 
bration for a newspaper, (b) To attempt to elevate iu 
estimation or credit by favorable writing ; cinnmeud U» 
the public ; puff : as, to write up a new play or a candi- 
date.- Written laW. Heeteful. 

II. mtrans. 1. To be acquaiutod with or 
practise the art of writing; engage in the for- 
mation of written words or characters, either 
occasionally or as an occupation: as, to write 
in school; to irnfc as a lawyer’s cleri* 

He can unite and read and oast accoiupt. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., iv. 2. U2. 

2. To express ideas in writing; practise written 
composition; work as an author, or engage in 
authorship. 

When I wrate of these deiilces, 1 smiled with my selfe, 
thinking that the readers would do so to. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Foeslo, p. 84. 

Like Egyptian (Jhronlclers. 

Who write ot twenty thousand Years. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, xil. 2. 

Herodotus, though he urote in a dramatic form, had 
little ot dramatic genius. Macaulay, History. 

3. To conduct epistolary coiTospondenco ; com- 
municate by means of letter-writing ; convey 
information by letter or the like ; as, to write to 
a distant friend; write as soon as you arrive. 

I go. Write to me very shortly. 

Shak., Blch. III., iv. 4. 428 

write (rit), l<. write, v,^ Writing: chiefly in 
the phrase hand of write. [Colloq. or vulgar.] 

We trust you will call back yourself from enors and 
heresies advisedly which you have maintained rashly, and 
sot forth by word and write busily. 

Harding to Jewell, in Bp. Jewell’s Works (Parker fkx:. ed.), 

It was a short, but a well-written letter, in a fair hand 
of write. Galf, Annals of the Parish, 1. (Davies.) 

writee (ri-te'), ». [< write + A person 

to or for whom something is written ; a reader 
as contrasted with a writer. [Occasional.] 


There will she sit in her smock till she have writ a sheet 
of paper. Shak,, Much Ado, IL 8. 188. 

8. To express or communicate in writing; give 
a written account of; make a record of, as 
something known, thought, or believed: as, to 
write one’s observations ; he wrote down all he 
could remember. Sometimes, in this and the next 
sense, the verb is followed by a dative witbont its sign : 
as, unite me all the news. 

Thanne sit he down and writ in his dotage 
That wommen kan iiat kepe hir mariage. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's IMe, 1. 709. 

Is it not written, Myhonae shall be called of all nations 
the hoose of prayer? Mark xi. 17. 

Ail yonr better deeds 
ahall be in water ufriL but this in mirble. 

Beau, and FI., Pbilaiter, v. a 


And, indeed, where a man is understood, there is ever 
a proportion betwixt the writer’s wit and the writee’s. 

Chajnnan, Iliad, xiv., Cora. (ed. Hooper). 

writ6-0f-hand (rit'ov-hand'), n. Handwriting; 
the art of writing. ’ [Vulgar.] 

A could wish as a’d learned write^qf-hand,'* said she, 
'‘for a’ve that for to tell Christopher as might set his 
mind at ease." 

Mrs. OaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, xlUi. (Davies.) 
writer (ri't^r), n. [< ME. writere, < AS. writere 
(= Icel. ritari); as write + -erL] 1. A per- 
son who understands or practises the art of 
writing; one who is able to write; a penman. 

My tongue Is the pen of a ready writer. Ps. xlv. 1. 
2. One who does writing as a business ; a pro- 
fessional scribe, scrivener, or amanuensis: 


writlie 

used speoifically in England of clerks to the 
former East India Company, and of temporary 
copying clerks in government offices ; in Scot- 
land, loosely, of law agents, solicitors, attor- 
neys, etc., and sometimes of their principal 
clerks. — 3. A person who writes what he com- 
poses in his mind ; the author of a written paper 
or of writings ; an author in general ; a literary 
producer of any kind : as, the writer of a letter ; 
a writer of history or of fiction. 

Tell prose uniters stories are so stole 

That penny ballads make a better sale. BrsUm. 

“I love,’’ said Mr. Bentiy, “a critic who mixes the rules 
of life with annotations upon uniters.” 

Steele, Spectator, No. 860. 

[For other uses of the word, see letter-writer, 2, 
and tyi}e-writer.~\ 

Bhm’s writer. See ship.^ -The writer, the author of this 
writing ; the writer hereof : used ellipticially by a writer 
with reference to himself, to avoid saying I.— Writer Of 
the talUee. see tallyi, i.— Writers’ cramp, an occupa- 
tion-neurosis occurring in those who write much, espe- 
cially in a contracted hand. It affect b at first usually only 
those muscles which are directly concerned in the produc- 
tion of writing movements, but, if the act is nerslsted In, 
the neighboring muscles may also share in the disturbance. 
The affection may manifest itself under one of four forms 
or a combination of them — namely, in which 

weakness in the fingers or oven absolute Inability to hold 
the pen is experienced ; spastic, in which the attempt to 
write excites clonic or tonic contractions of the fingers: 
tremidous, in which tho hand shakes so while writing that 
the letters formed are indistinguishable ; and senstyry, in 
which tho effort to write causes severe pain, tingling, or 
other abnormal sensations in tho hand and at times in the 
forcann also. The symptoms vary greatly in different in- 
dividuals, usually, however, inoreasing in severity as long 
an the attempt, fu use a non is persisted in. Tne use of 
stool pens and metal penholders Is supjposed to inorease 
tho liahiUty to the affection. Also oalled scriveners' cramp 
or palsy, uniters' palsy or paralysis, and graphospasm.— 
Writers to the signet Bee Hgnet, i . 

writereSB (ri't^'r-eH), n. [< writer + -fcW».] A 
female writer or author. [Humorous.] 

Jlomembor it henceforth, ye writcresses, there is no such 
word as authoross. Thackeray, Misc., 11. 470. (Davies.) 

writerling (ri't«‘‘r-lmg), n. [< writer + -UngK} 
A petty or sorry writer or author. [Rare.] 

Every writer and uriterliny of name jin France] has a 
salary from the government. 

IF. Taylor, 1802 (Hobbords’s Memoir, 1. 420). (Davies.) 

writership (n'tt’T-ship), n. [< writer + -ship,"] 
The offiet^ or etn)>l()yment of a writer in some 
official capacity. 

writhe (riTH), V.; i»rct. and. pp. writhed, ppr. 
writhing. [< ME. writhen, wrijthen (pret. wroth, 
wroot h, wr/efh, ])1. writhen, pp. writhen (with 
short i), wrethen), < AS. writhan (pret. wrdth, 
p}>. writhen), twist, wind about, = OHG. rtdan, 
MlIG. riden, G. dial, wridetn, twist together, sa: 
Icel. ritha = Sw. vrida = Dan. vHde, wring, 
twist, turn, wrest, lienee ult. wreath, wrest, 
wrist.l I, trans. 1. To turn and twist about; 
twist out of Hhii])e or i>osition; wrench; con- 
tort. 

Tlif stortes Igrapc-HtalkBl softo in handos wul thai take 
And vnithe hem, and so unithen wol thai leto 
llcni liunge and drie awhile In sonries hete. 

PaUadius, Hiisboudrie (E. £. T. s.), p. 200. 

Ha Btild we unyth all syti away, 

That in our brelHils bred. 

The ttludy (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 161). 

'j'hc desolate little shanty was plainly to be seen among 
the naked and unitfwn boughs or the orchard. 

The. Ailantic, LVIII. 889. 

2. To wrest perversely; wrest; pervert. 

I'tie reason which he yieldeth showelli tho least part of 
hiH incaiilug to be that whereunto his words are writhed. 

Hooker. 

3. To wrench; wring; i^xtort. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

The nobility hesitated not to follow the example of 
their sovereign In writhiny money from them by every 
species of oppression. Scott, Ivarihoe, vl. (Imp. Diet.) 

II. iritrnns. To move or stir in a twisting or 
toriuous manner: twist about, as from pain, 
tlistress, or stiinulution. 

The poplar uniltws and twists and whistles in the blast. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 186. 

Supposing a case r)f tyranny, the 1'uscans will wriggle 
under it rather than unithe; and if even they should 
writhe, yet they will never stand erect. Landor. 

She writhed under the demonstrable truth of the char- 
acter he had given her conduct. 

Qeorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 6. 

The urtYAtn// worm . . . failed to allure the scaly brood. 

OeUcie, Oeol. Sketches, I. 

writhe (riTH), n. writhe, v."] 1. A contor- 
tion of form or features, as from pain or other 
emotion ; an act of writhing. [Rare.] 

Perhaps pleasure Is the emotion evidenced by the silent 
writhe with which Jim receives this piece of information. 

H. Broughton, Alas, xvL 

2. The band of a fagot. HalHwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
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writhelt, writhlet (riTH'l), v. t. FFreq. of 

tvritfie ; cf . G. dial, wridelu , twist together.] To 
wrinkle; shrivel; distort. 

This weak and writhled Mhrimp. 

ShaK I Heu. VI., ll. 8. ‘iS. 

Cold, vrrithUd old, his life swcat altnoat spent. 

Marntmi, Scourge of Villanio, iv. 35. 

writhent (riTH'en), p. a. Obsolete or archaic 
past participle of writhe. 

Witlieneck (riTH'nok), w. Same as wryneel-, 3. 
writhingly (ri'THing-li), adv. In a writhing 
manner; with writhing. [Rare.] 

“ Oh ! ” turning over wriihinuly in her chair. 

H. BrougMon^ Belinda, xxx. 

writhlet, V. t. See writhol. 
writing (ri'ting), n, [< ME. writiny, writunge 
(cf. Icel. ritning ) ; verbal n. of write^ v.'] 1. The 
recording of words or sounds in significant 
characters; in the most general sense, any use 
of or method of using letters or other conven- 
tional symbols of uttered sounds for the visible 
preservation or transmission of i<ioa8 ; specifi- 
cally, as distinguished from printing, stamping, 
incision, etc., the act or art of tracing graphic 
signs by hand on paper, y>archment, or any other 
material, with a pen and ink, style, pencil, or 
any other instruirieiit; also, the written charac- 
ters or words; handwriting; chirograidiy. 

We have, thuH, in this inscription at Abou-Symbul a 
cardinal example of (Jrcok uiritiiuj as it was used by the 
Ionian and Dorian settlers in Asia Minor and the islands 
about the beginning of the sixth century a. o 

C. T. Neivton, Art and Archtcul., p. 101. 

Boman writiny - capital, uncial, half*uiicla], and cursive 
— became known to tlie Westtirn nations, and in ditteront 
ways played the principal i>art in the formation of the 
national styles of vnriiing. Bjicjfc. Brit., XV 111. 166. 

2. The state of l)eiijg written ; recorded form or 
expression: as, to put a proposition iu writing; 
to commit one’s thoughts to writing, in law the 
exprosiions in lariting ana writUn are often construed to 
include printed matter us well as manuscript. 

Ther (in Dandial was lawe fyrst put in wrytyng. 

Tnrkington, Diarlc of Kug I’ravoll, p. 19. 

Then lluram the king of Tyro answered In writing. 

2 Chron. 11. 11. 

3. That which is written, or in a written state ; 
a record made by liand in nnjr way; a paper or 
instrument wholly or partly in manuscript; an 
msoription. 

The writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
tables. Ex. xxxii. 16. 

Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a 
writing of divorcement. Mat v. 81. 

1 accepted of the (Mfer, and Writingn were inunediately 
drawn between us. Pamjrier, Voyages, 1. 618. 


wood and of moderate size, elosiim up tightly 
for security and convenience, and fitted to con- 
tain stationery of all sorts, papers on file, writ- 
ing materials, etc. 

writing-folio (ri'ting-fo^Uo), «. A cover for 
writing-paper, etc., usuallv having leaves of 
blottii^-paper within it, which serve as a pad 
for writing on. 

writing-frame (ri'ting-fram), n. A frame for 
the use of blind or partially blind persons in 
writing, made to hold the sheet of paper firmly, 
and furnished with an adjustable guide for the 
formation of lines. 

writing-ink (ri'ting-ingk), n. See inh\ 1. 
wrlting-macnine(ri'ting-ma-shen^), n. A type- 
writer. 

writing-master (ri'ting-mAs'*'t6r), w. 1. One 
who teaches the art of penmanship. — 2. The 
yellow bunting. Emberisa eitnnella : so named 
from the irregularly scribbled lines on its eggs. 
Also called scribbling or writing lark, for tiie 
same reason. See cut under yellowhammer. 
[Local, Eng.] 

writing-paper (ri'ting-pa^p^r), n. Paper fin- 
ished with a smooth surface, generally sized, 
for writing on. 

writing-reed (ri'ting-red), w. See rcer/L 
writing-school (ri'ting-skol), n. A school or 
an academy where handwriting or calligraphy 
is taught. 

writing-set (ri'tiug-set), w. 1. A sot of small 
objects, necessary or useful, designed for a 
library-table, as inkstand, pen-tray, rack for 
pens, case for paper and envelops, portfolio 
holding blotting-paper, candlesticks, etc., and 
sometimes larger articles in which two or more 
of the above are combined. These objects are 
often made to correspond in material and de- 
sign. — 2. A set of the boxes, ink-stone, water- 
pot, etc., used in (Jhinose and Japanese writing, 
often of lacquer, or mounted in metal, 
writinff-table (ri'ting-ta^bl), w. l. A table 
fitted lor writing upon, sometimes differenti- 
ated from a writing-desk, as being a piece of 
furniture for the library rather than for the 
business office. — 2t. A tablet; a table-book. 

lie aaked for a wrBing-tafde, and wrote, saylnR. IUb name 
is John. Luke i. 68. 

The author defies thorn and their writing-tables. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, li. 2. 

Knee-hole writing-table, a writing table having a 
Sfiuare or arched opening bv which the knees of the per- 
son using it are accommodated under the surface upon 
which he writes, but with drawers, closets with pigeuii- 
lioles, or shelves, etc., on one or both sides. Also kfwe- 
hole desk. 


4. A production of tln^ pen in general ; a lit- 
erary or other composition ; any expression of 
thought in visible words; a scripture. 

I know not whether it cause greater pleasure to reade 
their writitigs, or astonishment and wonder at the Nation. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 176. 

The later Greek and Latin writings occasionally contain 
maxima (concerning war| which exhibit a considerable 
progress in this sphere. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 278. 

6 . The expression of thought by written words ; 
the use of the pen in conveying ideas; literary 
production. 

If is to thccretlii of that nge (eighteenth oentuiy] to 
have kept alive the wholesome tradition that Wnttng, 
whether in piDse or verse, was an Art that reijuired train- 
ing at least, if nothing more. 

htnvell, New Princeton Rov., II. 156. 
Btraot or Independent writing. Same ns pneutna- 
tography, l.~Wnting Obligatory, same as tmigation 

Wl^^ing-book (ri' ting-bilk), //. A blank book 
for practice in penmanship ; a copy-book, 
writing-box (ri'ting-boks), w. A sinall box con- 
taining a set of the materials used iu Chinese 
or Japanese writing. See writing-srt, 2. 
writing-cabinet (ri'tiuj?-kab^i-net), n. A piece 
of furniture iu which a writiug-desk is com- 
bined with drawers or cupboards, shelves for 
books, or other appliances, 
writing-case (riHing-kas), n. A case con- 
taining materials and affording facilities for 
writing; a kind of portable writing-desk, 
writing-chambers (ri'ting-cham^b^rz), n. ni. 
Rooms or offices occupied by a lawyer and his 
clerks, etc.; u law office, 
writing-desk (ri'ting-<lesk), n, 1. A writing- 
table, especially one in which the whole or a 
part of the top is sloping, and the space below 
the top is occupied with drawc'rs. pigeonholes, 
or shelves: sometimes there is also a raised 
frame or case of drawers, shelves, or pigeon- 
holes. Compare writing-table and escritoire. — 
2. A portable writing-case, usually made of 


writing-telegraph (ri'ting-toFe-grAf), n. Any 
telegraphic system in which the message is 
automatically recorded; more commonly, a 
telegraphic apparatus by means of which the 
record of the message reproduces the hand- 
writing of the sender — for example, the telau- 
tograph. 

written (rit'n). Past participle of write. 

wrixlet, V. t. [ME., < AS. wrixUany exchange.] 

1. To exchange. — 2. To envelop; wrap; con- 
found. 

What whylencB, or wanaped^ wryxles onr mynd? 

BettrucUon of Tray (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 9827. 

wrizzledt (riz'ld), a. [Prob. a form of writhely 
writhle, confused with gri::i:le(l.'] Wrinkled; 
shriveled. 

Hor wrided skin, ns rough as maple rind. 

Spenser, K. Q., I. vlii. 47. 

His wrizzUd [var. wrinkled] visage. Oay, Wine, 1. 9. 

wrogbtet, wrobtet. Middle English forms of 
wroughty preterit and past participle of work. 
wrokent, wroket. Obsolete past participles of 
wreakX. 

wrong (r6ng), a. and n. [So. wrong; I. a. < ME. 
wrong, wrong, < AS. ^wrang (not found as 
adj.) (=r MB. wrangh, wranck, D. wrong y bitter, 
harsb, sharp (of acids), = Icel. rongr, wry, 
wrong, unjust, = Sw. vrdng = Dan. vrang, 
wrong), < wringan (pret. wrong): see ivringy v., 
and 11. Cf. E. tort, wrong, ult. < L. tortuSy twist- 
ed. II. n. < IdE. wrong, wrong, < late AS. wrong 
= MD. wrongh, wronck, wrong: see I.] I, o. 
If. Crooked; twisted; wry. Wyclif. 

His bee (an eagle's] is get biforu vrong, 

Tliog hise limes senden strong. 

Beliquise Antiques, I. 210. 

2. Not right in state, adjustment, or the like ; 
not in order; disordered; perverse; being awry 
or amiss. 

I've heard my aunt say as found out as summat was 
wrong wi* Nancy as soon aa th’ milk tumad blngy. 

Jfra CMMl, Sylvia'a Invars, zv. 


3. Deviatii^ from right or truth ; not correct or 
justifiable in fact or morals; erroneous; per- 
verse : as, wrong ideas ; torong courses. 

If his cause be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes 
the crime of it out of us. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 188. 
For modes of faith let graceless sealots flght, 

His can't be unrong whose life is in the right. 

Pope, Essay on Man, lit 806. 

It is a wrong, egotistioal, savage, unchristian feeling, 
and that 's the truth of it. Thackeray, Waterloo. 

Men's judgments as to what is right and wrong are not 
perfectly uniform. J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 558. 

4. Deviating from that which is correct, proper, 
or suitable ; not according to intention, require- 
ment, purpose, or desire : as, the wron^ side of 
a piece of cloth (the side to be turned inward). 

Ho call'd me sot. 

And told me I had turn’d the torong side out 

Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 8. 

1 observe the Moral is vltious ; It tx)ints the unrong way, 
and puts the Prlxe Into the tvrong Hand. 

Jeremy CoUier, Short View (ed. 1608), p. 210. 

I swear she *b no chicken ; she 's on the wrong side of 
thirty, if she be a day. Sivift, Polite Conversation, i. 

Were their faces set In the right or in the wrong direc- 
tion ? Macatday, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

5. In a state of misconception or error: not 
correct in action, belief, a.ssertion, or the like ; 
mistaken ; in error. 

I was urony, 

I am always bound to you, but you ore free. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
You are wrong, sir ; you are wrong. I have quite done 
with you. He under no mistake upon that point. 

IF. Besavi, St. Katharine’s, ii. 28. 
lb in all senses the opposite and correlative of 

right. 

In the wrong box. See box't.- Wrong font, said of a 
printers’ type, etc., that is not of the proper size or face 
for its position. Abbreviated «'./.= Bvn. 2. Unfit, un- 
suitable, inappropriate, inapposite.— 8. Immoral, inequit* 
able, unfair. — 4, Incorrect faulty. 

Il, w. 1. That which is wrong, amiss, or er- 
roneous ; the opposite of right, or of propriety, 
truth, justice, or goodness; wrongfulness; er- 
ror; evil. 

And the abnsyng of ;;ourOffyce, . . . 

And gour fals glosing of the wrong, 

Sail nocht mak 30W to rax heir lang. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngls (E. E. T. S.)^ 1. 181. 
A free determination 
'Twlxt right and wrong. 

Shak., T. mac., iL%m. 
The weak, against the sons of spoil and wrong. 

Banded, and watched their hamlets, and grew strung. 

Bryant, The Ages, st. 11. 
Those who think to better wrong 
By working wrong shall seek thee wide 
To slay thee. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 84. 

2. Wrong action or conduct ; anything done 
contrary to right or justice ; a violation of law, 
obligation, or propriety; in law, an invasion of 
riglit, to the damage of another person ; a tort : 
as, to do or commit tvrong , or a wrong. 

For that Percevale ly Galoys was accused with grete 
wronge tor the deth of the same hoot, like as an Ermyte 
hit tolde after that hadde seyn all the dede. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 476. 
Cease your open tcrongs ! 

(Cannot our Bishops scape your slanderons tongues? 

Times' Whieae (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 
It is probable that a man never knows the deep anguish 
of conscious wrong until he has had the courage to face 
in solitude its naked hideousness. 

J. SvUy, Sensation and Intuition, p. 154. 

3. Harm or ovil inflicted ; damage or detriment 
suffered ; an injury, mischief, hurt, or pain im- 
parted or received : as, to do one a wrong. 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night. 

Shdley, Prometheus, iv. 

4. A state of being wrong or of acting wrongly ; 
an erroneous or unjust view, attitude, or pro- 
cedure in regard to anything: chiefly in the 
phrase in the wrong. 

They were neither of them dissatisfied with the knight's 
determination, because neither of them found himsmf in 
the wrong by it. Addison, Spectator, No. 122. 

When People once are »n the wrong. 

Each Line they add is much too long. 

/Vibr, Alma, ilL 

It is I who ought to be angry aind unforgiving ; for I 
was tn But wrong. Thackeray, De Finlbus. 

Abandonment for wrongs.* See otandonmsttt.— m 
the wrong. See def. 4 .— Private wrong. &eepriwfe. 
- To have wrong, (at) To have or be on the wrongside ; 
be wrong, or in the wrong. 

When I had wrong and she the right, 

She wolde alwey so goodely 
Forgeve me so debonairly. 

Chaucer, Dewth of Blanche, 1. 1282. 
(6) To suffer the Infliction of wrong ; have wrong treat* 
ment. 

OMar Am Aod greet wrmv. J. 0., lit 1 



wrong 

To imt itt tlM wronc, ^ ^ wrong or in 

error ; givo a wrong character to or repreaentatlon of : aa, 
your remarka put me, or my aentlmenta, t*» ths fprong. 
■liyn. 1 aod 1 S(n, IidquUy, etc. See cKma. 

wrong (r6ng), adv. [< wrong^ a.] In a wrong 
manner j not rightly; erroneously; incorrectly; 
amiss; ill. 

The right divine of kinga to govern wrong. 

Fopot Doiiciad, iv. 188. 

TO go wrong. See go. 

Your atrong poaaeaaion much more than your right, 

Or elae it muat go wrong with you and me. 

8hak.t K. John, 1. 1. 41. 

wrong (r6ng), V. <. [< wrong, n.] 1. To do 
wrong to; treat unfairly, unjustly, or harm- 
fully; do or say something injurious or offen- 
sive to; injure; harm; oppress; offend. 

You wrong me, air, thua atill to haunt my house. 

Shak., M. W. of W., lU. 4. 78. 

2. To be the cause of wrong or harm to ; affect 
injuriously; be hurtful to; in an old nautical 
use, to take the wind from the sails of, as a 
ship in line with another to windward. 

All authoritie being dissolved, want of government did 
more wrong their proceedings than all other crosses what- 
soever. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 2ti7. 

It [a play] is good, though wronged by my over great 
expectations, as all things else are. Pepys, Diary, 1. 140. 

To use the seaman’s phrase, wo were very much wronged 
by the ship that had us in chase. 

SmoUett, Roderick Random, Ixv. 

3. To be in the wrong in regard to; view or 
consider wrongly; givo an erroneous scorning 
to ; put in the wrong, or in a false light. 

Thy creatures wrong thee, O thou sov'relgn Good ! 

Thou art not loved because not understood. 

Cotoper. Happy Solitude— Unhappy Men (trails.). 
Thy friendship thus thy judgment wronging 
With praises not to me belonging. 

ScoU. Marmion, ill., Int. 

wrong-doer (r6ng'dd'‘'6r), w. 1. One who does 
wrong, or commits wrongful or reprehensible 
acts ; any offender against the moral law. 

Especially when we see the wrong doer prosperous do 
we feel as if the Injustice of fortune ought to lie redressed. 

Channxng, Perfect life, p. 10, 

2. In law, one who commits a tort or trespass; 
a tort-feaser. 

wrong-doing (rdng'dO'^ing), w. The doing of 
wrong ; behavior tne opposite of what is right ; 
blameworthy action in ^(etioral. 
wronget, wrongent. Middle English forms of 
wrung, 

wrongeonst, g. An old spelling of wrongovs. 

wronger (rdng'^r), w. [iwrotig + -er^.2 One 
who inflicts wrong or harm ; an iujurer ; a mis- 
user. 

Hold, shepherd, hold ! learn not to be a wronger 

Of your word. Fletcher. P’althful Shepherdess, iv. 8. 

Caitiffs and wrongers of the world. Tennyson, Geraint. 

wrongful (rdug'ful), a. [< ME. wromfful; < 
wrong, n., + -ful.'] Full of or characterized by 
wrong; injurious; unjust; unfair : as, a 
ful taking of property. 

I am so far from granting thy request 
That 1 despise tliee for thy wrongful suit. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 102. 

»8yn. See wrong, a. 

wrongfully (r6ng'ful-i), adv. In a wrong man- 
ner ; in a manner contrary to the moral law or 
to justice; unjustly: as, to accuse ono wrong- 
fully ; to suffer wrongfully. 

Accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully, 

Sl^., Much Ado, iv. 2. 51. 

wrongAllness (rdng'ful-nes), n. The quality 
of Mug wrong or wrongful ; injustice. 

Wronghead (rdug'hed), a. and n. [< wrong + 
hecid7\ I. Ham© as wrongheaded. [Rare.] 

This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 148. 

H. n. A wrongheaded person. [Rare.] 

wronAeaded (rdng'hed^ed), a. [< wronghead 
+ -^.] Characterized bj or due to perver- 
sity of the judgment; obstinately opinionated; 
misguided; stubborn. 

A •wrongheaded distrust of England. 

Bp. Berkeley. Querist, 1 486. 

wrongheadedly (r6ng'hed^ed-li), adv. In a 
wrongheaded manner; obstinately; perversely. 

He [Johnson] . . . then rose to be under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, 
was very severe^ and wrongheadedly severe. 

BosweU, Johnson, an. 1719. 

wrongheadedneas (rdng'hed^ed-nes), n. The 
state or character of being wrongheaded; per- 
versity of judgment. 

There ts noend of his misfortunes and wron^wwiednem / 
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WTOnghearted (rdng'hgr^ted), a. Wrong in 
heart or sensibility ; not right or just in f eeBng. 
wrongheartedness (rdug'Skr^ted-nes), n. The 
state or character of being wronghearted ; per- 
versity of feeling. 

Wrong-headedness may bo as fatal now as wrong-heart- 
edness. The Century, XXlX. 910. 

wrongless (rdng'les), a. [< wrong, n,, + -less,] 
Void of wrong. [Rare.] 
wronglessly (rdug'les-li), adv. Without wrong 
or harm; harmlessly. [Rare.] 

He was . . . honourably courteous, and wronglessly 
valiant. Sir P, ^ney, Arcadia, 1. 

wrongly (rong'li), adr. [< ME. wrongliche; < 
wrong + -ly^,] In a wrong or erroneous man- 
ner; unjustly; mistakenly. 

Thou . . . wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst •wrongly win. 

Slwk., Macbeth, 1. 6. 28. 

wrongminded (rdng'min^ded), a. Having a 
mina wrongly inclined; entertaining erroneous 
or distorted views. 

wrongness (rdng'nes), n. [< ME. wrongnesse : 
< wrong, a,, + -wm.] If. Crookedness; wry- 
ness; unevenness. Prompt. Far — 2. 
The state or condition of being wrong or eiTo- 
neous; heinousness; faultiness. 

The best have great lorongnesees within themselves, 
wlilch they complain of, and endeavour to amend. 

Butler, Analogy of Religion. {Latham.) 

The wrongness of murder is known by a moral intuition. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 14. 

wrongous (rdng'us), a, [Also wrongeom; < 
ME. wrongous, for earlier wrongwis, wrangwis 
(= Sw. vrangyi*t), wrong, iniquitous; < wrong + 
wisi'^. Cf. righteous.] If. Wrongful; unjust; 
improiier. 

I will not father my bairn on you, 

Mor on no wrongous man. 

ChUde Vyet (Child s Ballads, II. 77). 

2, In Scots Utw, not Tig;hi; unjust; illegal: as, 
wrongous imprisonment. 

Every wrong must bo judged by the first violent and 
urongous ground whereupon it proceeds. 

James /., To Bacon, Aug 25, 1617. 

wrongOUSlyf (r6ng' us-li), adr, [Also in ongrous- 
ly ; < ME. wrongously : < wrongous + Un- 

justly; wrongfully; unfairly. 

Here haue wo done and shewld curtessy, 

Where to wrongously ulllanons ye duu, 

To thys noble damicol and ladv. 

Horn, qf Parienay (B. E. T. S.), 1. 1857. 

Wronski’s theorem. Bee theorem. 
wroott, V. An old spelling of rooV^. 
wrott. An old spelling of wrote^ . 
wrotel (rot). Preterit and obsolete or vulgar 
past participle of write. 
wrote'-^t, V. A Middle English form of roofi. 

Right as a soughe wroteth in everich ordure, so wroteth 
hire beautee in the stynkyng ordure of synii. 

Chaucer, Parson’s TaU*. 

wroth (rdth), a. [< ME. wroth, wrooth, < AS. 
wrath, angry (= OS. wreth = I), wreed, cruel, 
= Icol. retlhr = Bw. Han. vred, angry); prob. 
orig. ‘twisted,^ perverse (= MHO. reit, reid, 
curled, twisted), < writhan, pret. wrath, twist, 
writhe: see wrif/ic. ilrnoe \i\i. wrath, n .] Ex- 
cited by wrath; wrathful; indignant; angry: 
rarely used attributively. 

Revel and trouthe, as In a low degree, 

1'hoy been ful wrothe al day, as men may see. 

CfMueer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 84. 
In euery thyng thanue was he grevid soore, 

And more wrother thanne he was before. 

Generydes(&. E. T. S.), 1. 1568. 

Hir Aldltigur was urrotfte in his mind, 

With her bee was never content. 

Sir Aldingar {Child’e Ballads, III. 244). 

Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 

Gen. iv. 5. 

wrotht (rdth), r. i. [ME. wrothen, var. of wrat li- 
en : see wrath, r.] To become angry; he wrath- 
ful; rage. 

Again Mclusine wrothed he ful sore. 

That to hir sayd moch repref and velony. 

limn, of Partenay (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 1254. 

wrothflll (roth'ftil), a. An erroneous form for 
wrathful. 

Ilie knight, yet vmAhfvll tar his late disgrace, 
Fiercely advaunst his valorous right arme. 

Spermr, V. Q., II. xl. 84. 

wrothlyf (rdth'li), adv. [< ME. wrothli ; < wroth 
+ J Wrathfully ; angrily. 

Whan william saw hire wepe, wrothli he seide, 

**For seynt mary lone, madame, why make ye this sorwe? " 
William qf Paleme (£. £. T. 8.), 1. .'168.8. 

wrought (r&t), p, a. [Pp. of work.] Worked, 
as distinguiaoed from rough: uotizig masonry, 
carpentry, etc. 


wryly 

wrouffht-iron (r&t'P^rn), n. Iron that is or 
may DG wroujfht into form by forging or roll- 
ing, and that is capable of being welded; malle- 
able iron. See iron, 

wrung (rung). Preterit and past participle of 
wring. 

wry^ (ri), r. ; pret. and pp. wried, ppr. wrying, 
[< ME. wrien, wryen, < AB. wrigian, arive^end, 
turn, bend. Cf. wrick, wrig, wriggle, JBlence 
wry^, a,, awry.] I. intrans. 1. To turn; bend; 
wind ; twist or twine about, with or without 
change of place. 

How well a certain wrying I had of my neck became me. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 11. 
The first with divers crooks and turnings wries. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 

2. To swerve or go obliquely; go awiy or 
astray; deviate from the right course, physi- 
cally or morally. 

And she sproong as a colt doth in the trave, 

And with ner heed she wryed faste awey. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 97. 
No manore mede shulde make him wrye, 
ffor to trien a trouthe bo-twynne two sldis. 

Richard the Redeleu, Ii. 84. 
How many 

. . . murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little ! Shak., Cymbellne, v. 1. 5. 

II. trans. 1. To turn; twist aside. 

Soone tbel can tlier hedys a- way •wrye, 

And to faire speche lightly ther orys close. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 68. 

2. To give a twist to; make wry; writhe; 
wring. 

Using their t/*ri/cd countenances, Instead of a vice, to 
turn the good aspects of all that shall sit near them. 

B. Jonson, (Jase is Altered, ii. 4. 
Guests by hundreds — not one caring 
If the deai‘ host's neck wore wried. 

Browning, In a Gondola. 

3. Figuratively, to pervert; alter. 

They have wrested and wryed his [Christ's] doctrine^ and 
like a rule of lead have anplied it to men's manners. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 
Ill slant eyes interpret the straight sun, 

But in their scope Its whitens wried. to black. 

* Swinhurne, At Eleusls. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. J 
wry^ (ri), a. and n. [< wryl, v. Cf. awry.] I. 
a. 1. Abnormally bent or turned to one side; 
in a state of contortion; twisted; distorted; 
askew. 

With fair black eyes and hair and a wrj/ nose. 

B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art at Poetry. 
He calls tlioin Ithe clergy | the Baiuts with Screw’d Faces 
and ury Mouths 

Jeremy Collier, Short View (cd. 1698), p. 282. 

2. Crooked ; bent ; not straight. [Rare.] 

Losing himself in many a ury meander. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 1. 2. 

3. Devious in course or purpose; divaricating; 
ab€?rraiii; misdirected. 

lie 's one I would not have a ury thought darted against, 
willingly. B. Jonson, ('ynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 

Every urtf step by which he Imagines himself to have 
declined from the path of duty affrights him when he re- 
flects on It. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xv. 

To make a wry face or mouth, to manifest disgust, dis- 
pleasure, pain, or the like, by distorting or puckering up 
till) face or mouth. 

You seem resolved to do credit to our mystery, and die 
like a man, without making ury mouths 

Sioott. Quentin Dqyward, xxxlv. 

II. w. A twisting about, or out of shai^ or 
course ; distortion ; a distorting effect. (Hare 
or prov. Eng.] 

He [the loach] looks so innocc^nt, you make full sure to 
prog him well, in spite of tin wry of the water. 

R, J). lUackinore, Lorria Doone, vll. 

wry^t, V. t. [< ME. irryen, wrien, wreon, < AS. 
wreon, *^wrihan, ONorth. wria (pp. wrigen), cov- 
er, clothe. Cf. rq/2.] To cover; clotne; cover 
up; cloak; hide. 

Wry [var. ure\ the gleed, and hotter Is the fyr. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 786. 
But of his liomlwcrk wolde he gete 
Clothes to wryne hyrn, and his mete. 

Rmn. of the Rose, 1. 6684. 
With floode gravel let diligence hem urie, 

And XX X dayes under that hem kepe. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. S.), p. 216. 

wrybill (ri'bil;, n. A kind of plover, Anarhyn- 
ehus frontalis, of New Zealand, having the bill 
bent* sidewise. Bee second cut under plover. 
wry-billed (rUbild), a. Having the bill awry 
or bent sidewise : as, the wry-billed plover. Bee 
second cut under plover. 
wryly (ri'li), adv. [< tvry^ + Ay*^.] In a wry, 
distorted, or awkward manner. 



wryly 
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Most of them have tried their fortune at some little lot* 
tery -offioe of literature, and, receiving a blank, have chewed 
upon it harshly and tcryly. 

Landor, Imag. Oonv., Southey and Person, i. 

xnrymoutll (n'mouth), v. lu iehth.: (a) Any 
6sh of the family Cruptacanthodidm (which see). 
The common wrymouth is CrjfptnearUhodeg macidatus, a 
spotless variety of which is the ghost-fish, speciHed as C. 
inormUiiS. It is a bleniiioid of slender eel-like form, nor- 
mally profusely spotted, found not very commonly on the 
Atlantic coast of North America. 


The cod-fish, the cunner, the sea-raven, the rock-eel, 
and the wry-tmtvlh, which inhabit these brilliant groves, 
are all colored to match their surroundings. 

Science, XV. 21*2. 

(&) The electric ray, torpedo, or numb-fish. 
See cuts under Torpedinidm and torpedo. 
wry-mottthed (ri'moutht), a. l. Having a 
crooked mouth ; hence, unflattering. 

A shaggy tapestry : . . . 

Instructive work ! whose nry-mnuth’d i)ortrttlture 

Display'd the fates her confossors mdurt' 

Dniiciad, il. 

2. In couch., having an irregular or distorted 
aperture of the shell. V. J\ ('arpeutcr, 
wryneck (rl'nek), n. 1 . A twisted or distorted 
neck; a deformity in wliich tiie neck is drawn 
to one side and rotated. See iortieoHis . — 2. 
A spasmoilic disease of sheej), in which the 
head is drjiwn to one side. — 3. A scansorial 
picarian bird of tlu* genus I(iux{Junx, or Yuux), 
allied to the woodja^ckers, and belonging to the 
same family or a closely relat.ed one: so called 
from the singular manner in which it can twist 
the neck, and .so turn it awry, 'i he oomtnon wry- 
neck of Kuropo is /. (J. or Y.) torquUla ; there are sev- 
eral other Hiniilar species. These hinls have the lues in 
pairs, the l>ill struight and hard, the tongue extremely 



Conitiioii Wrvurck (fvHJs torquttlii) 

long, slender, ami extensile, and most other clniractors of 
the true Pusidfc or woodpeckers ; hut the tail-feathers are 
soft, broad, and rounded at the ends, and not used in 
cllmhitig. The wryneck Is migratory and insectivorous, 
and Its general habits are similar to those of woodpeckers. 
Ithasavarioty of mimes pointing to its arrival in thoBrit^ 
ish Islands at the same time as the cuckoo, ns cuckoo' s-foti, 
•/ootnian, -knave, deader, -maid, mate, -meMcnffer, -mar- 
row. -whit, etc. It is also caliiul writheneek and make- 
bfra, from the twistitig of its neck ; lonif-tomjm and tontjue- 
bird, from its long tongue; emmet hunter, from feeding 
on ants; pea-bird, m*et-bird, from its cry ; turkey-bird, nile- 
bird, and elah, for some unex]>lained reasons. 

Even while 1 write 1 hear the quaint qiieak, queuk, 
quoak of the vrytwck 

Mortimer ColHm, Thoughts in my (larden, I 02. 

The wryneck will tap the tree, to stimulate the insect 
to run out to be eaten entin> 

P. Jiobineon, Under ihe Hun, p. 80. 

Wry-116Ck6d (ri'uekt), a. Hiiviug a wry or dis- 
torted nock. 

When you hear ihe drum, 

And the vile squealing of tlie urtnwek'd life. 

Shak., M of V., il, f). 30. 
[By some this is understood as an allusion to the bend of the 
hfer's neck while playing upon his instrument ; bv others 
(loss probably) to an <»ld form of the flute, called tlie/Mfr- 
d-bee, having a curved mouthpiece like tlie houk of libird 
at one side.) 

A fife i<i a tvry-nedet musician, for he always looks away 
from his lustrumoiit. 

Barnaby Rich, Irish Mubbub (1010), (Furnees.) 
wrynoss (n'nes), n. The state of being wry or 
distorted. 

wrytt, wrsrtet, wrytket. Obsolete spellings of 
wnt^, write, writhe. 

W. 8. An abbreviation of writer to the my net. 
See ttignet. 


W. 8. W. An abbreviation of weeUeouthweet. 

A contraction of weight, 

WttChf* An obsolete form of tohichl, 
wud (wild), a, A Scotch form of 
WUdder (wud'^r), ». i. Bee wuther, 
wudet, n. A Middle English form of wood^, 
WU Ifenite ( wul ' fen-it), ». [Named after Baron 
von Wiilffeu or WUIfen (1728-1805), an Austrian 
scientist.] Native lead molybdate, a mineral 
of a bright-yellow to orange, red, green, or 
brown color and resinous to adamantine luster. 
It occurs in tetragonal crystals, often in very thin tabular 
form, also granular massive. Also called yellow lead ore. 
wull. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
will^, 

WUmmel, wammle, n, Scotch forms of wimble^ . 
wunt, t’* *• See 

wungee (wun'je), n. [E. Ind.] A variety in 
India of the muskmelon, Cuctmis Melo, some- 
times regarded as a species, 0. cicatrisatua. It 
is of an ovate form, about G inches long, 
wurali, wurari, n. Same as curarL 
wurdt, w. An old spelling of word^. 
wurmalt (w6r'mal), «. Same as wormal, 
wurras (wur'us’j, w. [< Ar. wars, a dyestuff 
simiJar to kamila.] A brick-rod dye-powder, 
somewhat like dragon’s-blood, collected from 
the seeds of liottlera tinetoria. 

WUrsef, WUrstt. Old si>olliiigs of worse, worst. 
WliltembergerCw^ir'tem-b^rg-^r; 0. prou. viir'- 
tem-ber-gCr), n. [< WUrtemherg (O. Wiirttem- 
herg) (see def.) + An inhabitant of Wiir- 

temborg, a kingdom of southern Germany. 
WUrtemberg siphon. See siphon. 

WUrtht. An old spelling of worih^, wortlfi. 
WUrtzilite (w6ri/sil-it)), n. [Named after Dr. 
Henry Wurtz, of New York (b. 1828).] A kind 
of solid bitumen found in the Uintali Mouii- 
taiUH, Utah, it ha» a dcep-blaek color and brilliant lus- 
ter, and breaks with a coiichoida) fracture. It is elastic 
when slightly warmed, and in boiling water becomes soft 
and plastic. 

WUrtzite (wdrt'sit), w. [After 0. A. 71 (1817- 

1884), a French chemist.] Bulphid of zinc oc- 
curring in hexagonal crystals, isomorphous with 
greenockite. Bulphid of zinc is accordingly dlmor- 

{ )hous, the common form, sphalerite or zinc-blende, being 
Moinotric. Also called fjnavterite. 

WUrzburger (worts' berg-6r; O.prou. vUrts'bflr- 
g6r), n. Wine made in the neigiiborhood of the 
city of Wtirzburg, in Bavaria. This name is often 
given to the wines more properly called Leisten-wein and 
^in-wein, and to the famous “wine of the Holy tJhost.” 
WUB^f, V. i. See wis-K 

WUS-t, R- A Middle English form of woose, ooze. 
Hoe wringes <»ute the wet wue and went on his gate. 

Alisaunder o/ Macedoine (E. E. T. H.), 1. 712. 

wuther ( wnTiUiu*), r. i, [Also wudder; perhaps 
ult. < AS. tvoth, a noise, cry, sound.] To maKe 
a sullen roar, as the wind. [North. Eng.] 

Thu air was now dark with snow ; an Iceland blast was 
di'iviiig It wildly. This pair neither heard the lung tvuth- 
eriiiy rush, nor saw the white burden it drifted. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxiil. 
From time to time the wind wnthered in the chimney 
at ids hack. 

A*. L. Steve neon and L Osbourne, The Wrong Box, vi. 
There was also a vrutheriny wind sobbing through the 
narrow wet streets. A. K. Barr, Friend Olivia, iv. 

wuther (wuTii'er), w. [Also wudder; < wuther, 
r.] A low roaring or rustling, ns of the wind. 
[North. Eng.] 

I felt sure ... by the icutker of wind amongst trees, 
denoting a garden outside. Charlotte Bronte, Villetto, xvi. 

WUZZent (wuz'ont), a. A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of wizened. 

An 1 hud ye amang the Frigate- Whins, wadna T set my 
ten talents in your wuzzent face for that very word 1 

Scott, Heart of Alid-Lotliian, xviii. 

WUZZle (wuz'l), r. i. ; pret. and pp. wuzzled, 
ppr. wuzzling. [Origin obscure.] To mingle; 
mix; jumble; muddle. [New Eng.] 

He wuzzled things up in the most singular way. 

il. B. Stinve, Oldlown, p. 03. 

Wyandotte (wUan-dot), n. [h'rom the Ameri- 
can Indian tribal name IVyamiotte.'} An Ameri- 
can variety of the domestic hen, of medium 
size and compact form, hardy, and valuable for 
eggs and for the table. The’ silver wyandotte, the 


typical varie^, has every feather white in the niiddle and 
heavily margined with black, except the black tail-featberi 
and primaries, the hackle (and in males the saddle), which 
is white striped with black, and the white wing-bows of 
the males. The golden wyandotte replaces the white of 
tlie silver variety by orange or deep-buff ; and the white 
wyandotte la pure-white. The combs are rose, legs yel- 
low, and ear-lobes red. 

wych (wich), n. See wick^. 

wych-elm, wych-hazel, n. Bee witch^lm, witch- 
hazel, 

Wyclifite, Wycliffilte ( wik'lif-it), a, and n, [Also 
meUMte, Wickliffite; < Wyclif, etc, (see def,), 4- 
-itc^,j I. a. Of or pertaining to John "V^elif 
or de Wyclif (a name also written Wiclif, Wick- 
liffe, WtjckUffe, and in various other ways re- 
flecting the varying orthography of his time, 
properly in modem spelling Wi^liff), an Eng- 
lish theologian, reformer, and tran^ator of the 
Bible from the Vulgate (died 1384). 

n, n. One of the followers of Wyclif, com- 
monly called Lollards. Wyclifs doctrines, propa- 
gated in his lifetime and later by open-air preachers 
called “ix)or priests," largely coincided with the later 
toachiugs of Luther. 

wydet, <t. An old spelling of wide. 
wydewhert, adv. See wkiewhere. 
wyeH, See trie. 

wye2 (wi), i\. The letter Y, or something re- 
sembling it. 

wyerf, n. In her., same as viurc, 
wyft, It. An old spelling of wife. 

Wykehamist (wik'am-ist), n. [< Wykeham 
(see def.) 4- -wL] A student, or one who has 
been a .student, of Winchester College in Eng- 
land, founded by William of Wykeham (1324- 
1404), Bishop of Winchester ana Chancellor of 
England, as a preparatory school for New Col- 
lege at Oxford, also founded by him. Also 
used attributively. 

It may reasonably be hoped that this is not Wykehamist 
(ircek. Aihenmim, No. SStKl, p. 212. 

We notice a complaint that Wykehamists obtained an 
undue proportiuu of the university prizes. 

The Academy, No. 878, p. 66. 

wylet, An old spelling of tri/cU 
wylie-coat (wi'li-kot), w. [Be.; also spelled 
wyle-cot, wilic-eoat; tirst element uncertain.] A 
flannel garment worn under the outer clothes; 
an under-vest or under-petticoat, 
wylot, n. An old spelling of wiVoio^. 
wynt. w. An old spelling of wine. 
wynd ^ (wind ), V . [Another spelling and tise of 
wind ^ , w.] An alley ; a lane ; especially, a nar- 
row alley used as a street in a town. [Scotch.] 
The wynds of Glasgow, where there was little more than 
a chink of daylight to show the hatred in women's faces. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxvii. 


wynd^t, n. A Middle English spelling of wind^. 
Wyndast, n. An obsolete spelling or windas. 

wyndewet, wyndowet, wyndwet, wynewef, r. 

Middle English forms of ivinnow. 
wyndret, V. An unexplained verb, probably 
meaning ‘to attire^ or ‘to adorn, ^ found in the 
following passage: 

It nedede nought 

To ivyndre hir or to peynte hir ought. 

Bom. qf the Bose, 1. 1020. 

wynkt, n. A Middle English spelling oftcinki^. 
wynn (win), n. [Origin obscure.] A kiud of 
timber tnick or carriage. Simniouds. 
wyntt. A contraction of windeth, third person 
singular indicative present of wind^. 
wypef, n, [< ME. wipe, wype, a bird, < Sw. 
Norw. ripa = Dan. vibe, lapwing; perhaps so 
called from its habit of fluttering its wings (cf. 
Vanellus), from the verb represented by Sw. 
vippa, rock, see-saw, tilt: see whip‘s. Otherwise 
imitative; ct. weep^.^ A lapwing. 

Wype, bryde or lapwynge. Upupa. Prompt. Parv.,p. 680. 
Wjrpert. W. Same as wiper. 
wyppyl-tref, n. A Middle English form of 
whippeUtree. 

wysf, wyset. a. Old spellings of wise^, Chaucer. 

WJ^t, V. and n. Another spelling of wite^. 

W^he, n. See withe. 

wyvef, r. An old spelling of teiue. 

wyvert, n. See wiver. 

wyvemt, W. See wwern. 
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1, The twenty -fourth letter 
and nineteenth consonant- 
sign in the English alpha- 
bet. In the Latin a1pha)>et, from 
which it conies to ours, it followed 
next after (T or r(which were then 
only one letter: see U), and was 
till a late date the last letter in 
that alphabet, till Y and Z (see 
those letters) were tlnally added 
from the (Irock to represent pe- 
culiar Greek sounds. The siini X was a Greek addition 
to the Phenician alphabet ; it had in early Greek use a 
divided value ; in the eastern alphabets, tiiat of kh (besides 
the sig’ns for ph and th) ; in the western, that of (besides 
the signs for ps and ts or dn). The former of the two came 
afterward to be the universally accepted value in Greece 
itself ; while the latter was carried over into Italy, and so 
became Roman, and was passed on to us. Hence our X 1 las 
in general the Latin value kg; but as initial (almost only in 
woras fi*om the Greek, and there representing a different 
Greek cliaracter, the kgi) we have reduced it to the ^-suuiid, 
as in Xerxggy xantkmg. In many words also, especially 
among those beginning with ex, it is made sonant, or pro- 
nounced as gz. Tlie accepted rule for this is that the gz- 
sound is given after an unaccented before an accented 
vowel, as in exdrt, exilic (egzert, egzUic), over against 
dgCf dxUe (ekHereizCy ekell). But usage does not follow tlie 
rule with exactness, and many cultivated speakers disre- 
gard the distinction altogether, pronouncing everywhere 
alike kg (or Ars). In aiw case, the sign X is superfluous in 
English, as it was in Latin and in Greek; it denotes no 
sound which is not fully provided for othenviso. In Old 
English it was sometimes used for s/i, us in xal s ghall. 

2. As a numeral, X stands for ten. When laid 
horizontally ( H), it stands for a thousand, and with a dash 


over it (X), it stands for ten thousand. 

8. As an abbreviation, X. stands for Christ, as 
in Xn. (Christian), Xmas. (Christmas). — 4. As a 
symbol: (a) In in myologioal formulas, 

tne symbol of the semitendiuosus miisele. A. 
H, Garrod. {h) In math,: (1) [/. fj.] In algebra, 
tbo first of the unknown cpiantities or variables. 
(2) [/. c.] In afialytical geometry, an abscissa 
or otherrectilinear point-coordinate. (li) In me- 
chanics, the component of a force in the direc- 
tion of the axis of x, — 5. Originally, a mark on 
brewers’ casks; henee, a name mven to ale of 
a certain quality. Compare XX, XXX — Xn 
ftmctlon. see/ane’eion. 


xanorphica (za-ndr'fi-kji), w. A musical in- 
strument, resembling the harnionichord and 
the tetrachordon, invented by Kdllig in 1801, 
the strings of which were sounded by means of 
little bows. 


Xantharp^a (zan-thiir-pi'i-a), n. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray), < Ur. yellow, + NL, llurpyki, 

<j. v!] A genus of rteropodidm. X, amplfxicau- 
data is a fruit-bat of the Austromalayan sub- 
region. 

xantharsenite (zan-thar'so-nit), n. [< Ur. fav- 
66g, yellow, + E. arsenitc.'] A hydrated arsenate 
of manganese, occurring in sulphur-yellow mas- 
sive forms. It is found in Sweden, and is re- 
lated to chondrarsenite. 

xanthate (zan'that), n, {<xanih{ic) + -afci.] 
A salt of xanthic acid. 

xanthein (zan'the-in ), M. [< Gr. ^av06^, yellow, 
+ That* part of the yellow coloring 

matter in flowers which is soluble in water, as 
distinguished from xanthiny which is the insol- 
uble part. 

xanthelasma (zan-tho-las'mfi), n, [NL., < Or. 
^av66^y yellow, + I’kdapay a plate.] Same as 
xanthoma, 

(zan't hi-fi), ». [NL. (Ochsenheimer, 
1816), < Gr. ^av0df,'‘yellow.J A genus of moths, 
of the family Orthosiidfey having slender porrect 
palpi, and mostly yellow or orange fore wings 
unauiating along their exterior border, it com- 


prises about 80 species, and is represented in Europe, Asia, 
Rorth and South America, and the West Indies. Jr. /id- 
wzgo is the sallow-moth of Europe. Its larva feeds when 
young on oatkius of willow, lator on bramble and plan- 
tain. 

X ftiffthian (zanHhi-an), a. [< Or. S&vdog, Xan- 
thtts (see def.).] Of or belonging to Xanthus, 
an ancient town of Lycia in Asia Minor — ^Xan- 
eMaw foiUptnrM, a large collection of sculptures, chiefly 
■epulchniirrrom Xan ‘ 
aarvod in the T 


om XanUniB and the neighboring region, pre- 
\ BritlBh Hoseum. The ooUecUon includea 


the reliefs from the so-called Harpy tomb. See Harjty 
monument, under harpg. 

xanthic (zan'thik),Vf. f< Gr. yellow, + 

-«c.] Tending toward a yellow color; of or 
relating to xanthin; yellow, referring to the 
color of the urine.- Xanthic acid, the general name 
of the esters or ethcr-acids of thio^ulplKKatitonic uehl, 
as ethyl xanthic acid, C.80.r.2H.vSH, h heavy, oily li- 
quid with a penetrating smell and n fdiurp, astringent 
taste, many of wh(»se salts have a yellow color. — Xantblc 
calculus, a urinary calculus composed in great part of 
xanthin. — Xanthic flowers, flowers which have yellow 
for their type, and arc capable of passing into red or white, 
but never into blue. Those flowers ot which Idiio is the 
type, and which are capable of passing Into red or white, 
hut never into yellow, have been termed cynnir jimeerH,— 
Xanthic oxld, xanthin.— Xanthic-oxid calculus. Bnme 
as xanthic calculus. 

Xanthidf (zan'thid), w. [< Gr. ^arOoi;, yellow, 
+ A compound of xanthogc'ii. 

xanthin, xanthine (zan'thin ), n. ( A 1h<> ca?/ thtu : 

< Gr. iav6/u\ yellow, + -/w-, One of sev- 

eral substancofi, so named with reference to 
their color. Espceially — (o) Thai part of the yrllow 
coloring matter of flowers which is insululde in water, (h) 
The yellow coloring matter contained in madder. (<*) A 
gaseous product of the decomposition of xant hates, (d) 
A complex body, C5H4N4O2, related to uric acni, occur- 
ring normally in sniulT quantity in the bloiMl, nriiit‘, and 
liver, and occasionally in urinary calculi. If is a while 
dimorphous hudv, and cuinbiiiea with both acids and buses. 
— Xanthin calculus. Same as scant hie eulnUus. See 
xanthic. 

xanthinuria (zan-thi-nu'ri-fi), u. [ixauthiu + 
Gr. ovpov, urine.] The excretion of vaiithin in ab- 
normal quantity in the urine. Also xanthuria, 

Xanthispa (zan-this'pfi), fl. [NL. (Huly, 1858), 

< Gr. iavHtx;, yellow, “1“ NL. Hispa, q. v.] A 
genus of leaf-beetles, of the family Chryso- 
melid/e, ereett'd for the single species A’, eimi- 
coides, from CUtyenne. 

xanthitane (zan'thi-tan), w. [< Gr. yel- 
low, + An alteration-product of 

the splitme (titanite) from Henderson county, 
North (’arolina. In com])osition it is analogous 
to the clays, but contains chiefly titanic acid 
instead of silica. 

Xanthite (zun'thit), n. [< Gr. yellow, 

4- -/fe-.] A variety of vesuvianite found in 
limestone near Amity, New York. 

Xanthium (zan'thium), w. [NL. (Touruefort, 
1700; earlier by Lobel, 1576), < Gr. ^Author, a 
plant, said to be X. strumarium, and to have 
been so named because its infusion turned the 
hair yellow ; < ^avffoc, yellow.] A genus of com- 
posite plants, of the tribe Ilehanthtridcm a’ id 
subtribe Amhromejx. It is characterized by unisex iiul 
flower-heads, the mole with a single row of separate bracts, 



a, staniinate flower; b, pistill.ite flower; c, involucre, inclosing two 
pistillate flowers. 

the female armed with numerous booked prickles. Twenty, 
one siiecies have been described, perhaps to he reduced to 
four : they are mostly of uncertain, perhaps of American, 
origin, but are now widely naturalized throuirhout warm 
regums. They are coarse weedy annuals wim sltsrnate 


leaves which are lobed and closely tomentose, or aru coarse- 
ly toothed and groenish. 1'he small nionuicious flower- 
heads are solitary or eliisteieci in the axils; in the fertile 
litMids the fruit forms a large spiny hur containing the 
achones. The species ni-c known as eockle-hvr, or as clot- 
hur; 8 occur in the United States, only I of which is a na- 
tive, X. Canadenge, which varies near the coast and the 
Great Lakes to a dwarf variety, eehinatuw, known as ««a- 
burdock; of the others, A'. Sfdiumtm, tlie spiny clot-bur, 
thought to he H native of riilli, is armed with slender yel- 
lowish trifld spines in the axils ; and A', gtrumariuui is the 
eommoTi si>ccies of Europe. In England it is known as 
dtteh hur, Imrweed, louge-hur, and gmall burdock. 

xanthiuria (zau-thi-u'n-ji), w. Same as xan- 
tlnnuria. 

Xantho (zan'tho), V. [NL. (Leach, 1815), < Gr. 
ifivOoc, yellow.] A gonuH of braehyurous crus- 
taceaiiK, of Ihefnmily LV/wmV/«’, with numerous 
Rp(H*ies. Also X(tuthu,s. 

XanthocarpOUS (zan-tho-kfir'pus), a. [< Gr. 
^avOor, yc'lTow, 4- Kapnol:, fruit.] In hot., hav- 
ing yedlow fruit. 

Xanthocephalus (zau-thp-sef'a-lus), n. [NL. 
(BomiI>art(‘, 1850), < (Ir. yellow, 4- HFtjiaTit/, 

head.] A genus of Ivtvridix, or American black- 
bird s, having as typo tlu' common yellow-headed 
blackbird of tlu^ Ihiiteil Htates, first described 
by Bouapiirti' in 1825 as Ictai'm ictvrocephalua, 
and now known as A', icfcnxrphahts. This large 
hlaekhlrd, of striking aspect, uiiuunds in North America 



Yellow hc.i'lcd lUaiklxrd {.\ itfifhiue/<Jta/us v trriuephatft) male. 

from Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin westwiinl, extending 
north into the Jhitlsli possessions, and south into Mexico. 
The male is jel-ldack, with the whole head and neck 
bright >ellow, execiit the black lores iimi a tilack space 
about the tinse of the hill; there is ii large white wing- 
yitttcli, and usually there arc a few yellow (eatliers on the 
thighs mid vent. The length in from K) to 11 indies, the 
1‘Xtciit Itq to 17J. The female is snuilh'r ami chiefly brown- 
ish This hluckhird nerts In marshy idm es, and lays from 
three to six eggs of a gruyish-gieen I'olor spotted with 
rc’dilish iirown. Also called Xmithosomus. 

Xanthochelus (zan-t.ho-ko'lus), w. [NL. 

((flicvrolat, 1873), < Gr. hnOor, yellow, 4- 
a claw.] A genus of snout -liccllcs, of the fam- 
ily CnrvuUonidie and Huhiuinily (Ironitue, hav- 
ing wings and somewlint jiruiiiOHo elytra. It 
contains less than a do/.(*n spt‘ci<*8, distributed 
from Egypt to Siberia. 

Xanthocnlorus (znn-lho-klo'nis), n. [NL. 

(Loew, 1857), < Gr. yellow^ 4- 

greenish-yellow, 1 A genus of dipterous in- 
HGcts, of th(^ family lhdivhopodidn\ comprising 
4 small rust-colon^d sjiecies with yellow wings, 
of which 3 are European and 1 is'North Amer- 
ican. Lfptopus is a synonym. 

Xanthochroa (zaTi-thok'ro-fi),w. [NL.fBchmidt, 
1846), < Gr. ^(nOoxpodc, with ‘yellow skiii,< 
yellow, 4- the skin.] A genus of 

beetles, of the family Okirrurndde, comprising 7 
species, of which 3 are European, 1 is Bouth 
American, and 3 are North American. Tliey are 
small slender lieetles with contignons middle coxa>, onc- 
spurred front tlhiao, and deeply emarginate eyes. 

Xanthocliroi (zan-thok'rp-i), n. pi. [NL,, pi. 
of xanthochrous : see xanthochroiis.'] In etha- 
nol., one of the five groups into which some 


Xanthoobroi 
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authropologistB classify man, comprising the 
blond type, or fair whites. 

The Xanthoohroi or fair whites— tall, with almost 
colourless skin, blue or grey eyes, hair from straw colour 
to chestnut, and skulls varying as to proportionate width 
— are the prevalent inhabitants of Northern Europe, and 
the type may be traced into North Africa and eastward 
as far as Hlndostati. On the south and west it mixes with 
that of the Melanochroi, or dark whites, and on the north 
and east with that of the Mongoloids. 

K B, TyloTf Encyo. Brit, II. 113. 

xanthochroia (zan-tbo-kroi'h), n. [NL., < Or. 
$av06g, yellow, *f xf^oidy the 'skin.] A yellow 
discoloration of the skin resulting from pig- 
mentary changes. Also xanttiopathia, xantho- 
pathy. 

Zantbochroic (zan-tho-kro'ik), a. [< xantho- 
chro-om + -in,] Same as xanthochroom. 

That distinction of light- and dark-huircd populations 
and individuals which antliropologislH havi- designated 
waiahochroic and melanochroic. 


They are found under dead leaves, stones, and moss; but 
a few European species are myrmecopbilona, living in the 
nests of Formiea tvfa and F. fvliginota. 

Xantholites (zan-tho-li'tez), n. [NL. (Ethe- 
ridge), < Gr. ^avOdQy yellow, + ^of, stone,] A 
genus of fossil crustaceans from the London 
clay. 

xanthoma (zan-thd'mft), «. [NL., < Gr. ^av- 
ddcy yellow, + -oma.] A connective-tissue new 
growth in the skin, forming soft yellow patches, 
either flat {xanthoma planum) or tuberculated 
{xanthoma tuheromm)* The former is especially apt 
to occur on the eyelids, being then called xanthoma 
brarum. Also called vitUigoidsa and xanthekunuu 

xanthomatous (zan-thom'a-tus), a. [< xan- 
thoma{t-) + -ous."] In joaf/iiol., of or pertaining 
to xanthoma: as, the xanthomatoun diathesis. 

xanthomelanoUB (zan-th^melVnus), a. [< Gr. 
^aMgy yellow, 4- fiiXag (jieAav-). Black.] Noting 
a type or race of men. See the quotation. 


A. Winchell, N. A. Kev., CXXXIX. 254. 

xanthochrodUS (zan-thok'ro-us), a. [< NL. 
^xanthoohrouHy < Or. yellow-skinned, 

< yellow, + skin, color.] Yollow- 

sldnned ; of or pertaining to the Xanthochroi. 
xanthocon,xanthocone (zan'thp-kon, -kon), n. 
[< Gr. yellow, + hdvtry dust.] Anarsenio- 

sulphid of silver, of a dull-red or clove-brown 
color, occurring in h(»xagonul tabular crystals, 
but commonly in crystalline reniform masses. 
When reduced to powder it becomes yellow 
(whence the name). Also santhoconiU:. 
Xanthocreatine (zan-thu-kre'a-tin), n. [< Gr. 

yellow, + Kptnc (KptaT-jy flesh, + -iac2.] 
A basic nitrogenous substance found in muscu- 
lar tissue and occasionally in urine, occurring 
in the form of yellow crystalline plates, 
xanthocreatinme ( zan ^'tho - kre - at ' i - nln), n. 
Same as xanthoe^'eatiuc, 

xanthocyanousy (zan^tho-si-an'on-si), n. [< 
Gr. yellow, + Kcavof, dark-blue, + d^ju^y 

appearance.] Color-blindness in which the 
aoility to distinguish yellow and blue only is 
present, vision for red being wanting. 
Xantho^cla (zan-tho-sik'lji), n. [NL. (Baly, 
187fi), < Gr. ^avBdfjy yellow’,’ + KhKAo^, a ring, 
circle.] A genus of beetles, of the family Chry- 
nomeUdie^ agreeing somewnat with JCuphitrasa 
in steniul structure, but with punctate-striate 
elytra, and different hind thighs. The type is X. 
ehapuisi from India. The genus is supposed to 
be synonymous with Amnhlmola (Chapins, 1875). 
xanuioderma (zan-tho-a6r'mU), n. [NL., < Or. 
^avfhgy yellow, + (Upya^ the s^cin.] yellowness 
of the skin from any cause ; xanthochroia. 
Xanthodes (zan-tho'dez), n. [NL. (Guen^e, 
1852), < Gr. ^avdd^y yellow, + form.] A ge- 
nus of noctuid motbs, of Guen^e’s family Acon- 
comprising a few species inhabiting south- 
ern fcuroiie, Asia, and Africa, whoso metamor- 
phoses are unknown. The fore wings are en- 
tire, usually rounded, and pale-yellow in color, 
with red or violet-brown markings. 
Xanthodont (zan'tho-dont), a. [< Or. tavtidg, yel- 
low, + (oclocT-) == E. tooth . Having yellow 
teeth, as a rodent.. The enamel of the front Burface 
of the luciBors in roclents Ik, aH a rule, of Bonie bright color 
into which yellow onterM, iiioMtly orange or of a Btlll more 
reddened tint, furnishing a notable exception to the white 
teeth of most niatiiraalH, the pi(*c*oiiB or reddish-black teeth 
of most shrews being another exception to the rule. 
xaathodontOUS (zan-tho-don'tus), a. [< xan- 
thodoni 4* -om.s.] Same us 
X anthogen (zun'tho-jon), n. [< Gr. yel- 

low. 4" ->w)f, producing: see -grn.'] A hyjm- 
thetieul rtidical formerly supposed to oidst in 
xanthic acid and its compounds. 
Xanthogramma (zau-tho-gram'a), a. [NL. 
(Schinor, 1800), < Gr. ^m^6g,yol\o<y. 4 yAppuy 
mark, letter.] A genus of dipterous insects, of 
the family SyrphidiPy cloSely allied to the genus 
Syrphm. and comprising 3 European and 5 
North American species. They are large, almost 
naked flies, of a metallic black color brt)ken with yellow 
aiHda and bands. The larvio probably feed on plunt- 
Ifcc. 

Xantholestes (zan-tho-les'tez), n. [NL. (K. 
B. kSharpe, 1877), < Gr. ^a%>66cy yellow, 4* hjari/v, 
a robber: see Lestes.'] In or nith.y a penus of 
Philippine flycatchers, inhabiting the island of 
Panay. .V. panayensis is the only species, 4| 
. inches long, olive-yellow above and bright-yel- 
low below. 

XantholinilS (zan-tho-li'nus), n. [NL. (Ser- 
ville, 1825), < Gr. yellow, 4- NL. {Sta- 

phy)Unuii.^ A genus of rove-beetles or Staphy- 
linidsp, of universal distribution, and compris- 
ing about 100 species, distinguished chiefly by 
the long terminal joint of the maxillary palpi* 


The XantAomsfanous, with black hair and yellow, brown, 
or olive skins. Huxley ^ Critiques and Addresses, p. 153. 

Xanthonia (zan-thd'ni-k), n. [NL. (Baly, 1863), 

< ^av66i'y yellow.] A genus of chrysomelid bee- 
tles, comprising 4 species, all North American. 
A'. stevenM and X. villosula feed on the leaves of 
the black walnut. 

xanthopathy (zan-thoi>'a-thi), n. [< NL. xan- 
thopathitty < Gr. ^avOdt;, yellow, 4- nddo^y disease.] 
Same as xanthochroia. 

XanthophflBa (zan-tho-fe'a), n. [NL. (Ohau- 
doir, 1848), < ^av66g^ yellow, + <l>ai6cf dusky.] A 
genus of beetles, of the family Carahidscy com- 
prising 2 species, one from Australia and the 
other from Oceanica. 

xanthophane (zan'tho-fan), «. [< Gr. ianOoCy 
yellow, 4“ < i^aivtaOaiy appear.] A yellow 

coloring matter derived from the retina. 

xanthophyl, xanthophyll (zan'tho-fil), n. [< 
Gr. ^avodi'y yellow, 4- leaf.] In hot.j the 

peculiar yellow coloring matter of autumn 
leaves, due to the decomposition of chlorophyl. 
Its chemical composition and the processes of 
its formation are not well known. See chlo- 
rophyl, chrysophyl. Also called phylloxanthin. 

xanthophylline (zan-tho-fil'in), w.’ [(.xantho- 
phyl 4 -i«c2,] Bame as xanthophyl. 

Xanthophyllite ( zau-tho-fll'it), n. [As xantho^ 
phyl 4- -i/,e2.] A mineral allied to the micas, 
occurring in crusts or implanted globules in 
talcose schist: found in Zlatoust in the Ural. 
Waluewlte is a variety iu distinct tabular crystals. Xan- 
thophyllite is closely allied to soybertite (clintoniteX and 
these species, with chloritoid. ottrelite, etc., constitute the 
cUntonito group, or the brittle micas. 

Xanthopicrin (zan-tho-pik'rin), n. [< Gr. ^^av- 
(tdcy yellow, 4- 7r/K7w4f, Bitter, 4- -/«2.] In ckem., 
a name given l)y Chevallier and Pellotan to a 
yellow coloring matter from the bark of Xan- 
thoxylum (kirihmtnty afterward shown to bo 
identical with berberine. 

xanthopicrite (zau-tho-pik'rit), n. [< Gr. ^av- 
ddt:, yellow, 4- TriKpd^, bitter, 4- Same as 

xanthopterin. 

xanthopoUB (zan'tho-pus), a. [< Gr. 
yellow, 4- ‘rrovc (^rod-)’ =r E.foot.'] In hot., hav- 
ing a yellow stem. 

xanthoproteic (zan-tho-pro'te-ik), a. [< xan- 
thoprote{in) 4- -to.] Belated to or derived from 
xaiithroprotein.— Xanthoproteic acid, a non-crys- 
tallizablf acid substance resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of albuiiiinulds by nitric acid. 

Xanthoprotein (zan-tho-pro't^in), n. [< Gr. 
yt'llow, 4- E. pro’tciH.'] The characteris- 
tic yellow substance formed by the action of hot 
nitric acid on proteid matters. 

xanthoproteillic (zan-tho-pro-te-in'ik), a. [< 
xanthoprotein 4- -to.] Belated to xanthopro- 
tein. 

xanthopsin (zan-thop'sin), n. [As xanthops^y 
4- -iw2.j Yellow pi^ent of the retina. 

xanthopsy ( zan ' thop-si ), n. [< NL. xan thopma, 

< Gr. ^avOOi'y yellow, 4- dftc, appearance.] Color- 
blindness in which all objects seem to have a 
yellow tinge ; yellow vision. 

xWthop^dracia (zan-thop-si-dra'si-ft), n. 
^L., \Qr. iaitfoc, yellow, 4- iiv6pa$^ a blister.] 
The presence of pustules on the skin. 

Xantnemtera ( zan-thop' te-rk ) , n. [N L. ( Sodofl- 
sky, 1837), < Gr. yellow, 4- Trrcpdv, win^.] 

A genus of noctuid moths, of Guenee^s family 
Anthophilidm^ compris- 
ing a few Amencan 
species, distinguished 
by the presence of a 
subcellular areole on 
the fore wings. X.tmni^ 
eroeea leads in the larval 
•tote on the leevea ot 


MIS, 01 i+uenee's lamiiy 


JCmHih§^f0rm ridittgei. 


the pitcher-plant 
{SarracmiayThe 
larva ia a aemi- 
looper, and la 
beautifully band- 
ed with white and 
purple or lake- 
red. 

xanthopne- 

dne (zan-th^ 
puk^sin ), n. 
[< Gr. ^avddQy 
yellow, + pue- 

c(ooti)4--tn€2,] 

An alkaloid 
found in By- 
drastis Cana- 



dfjflglg Xanthopitra nmicrocta, 

ogg, natural size indicated at side; t, 
xLaUlinOpyna larva, Uorsal view ; c. one of its appendages, 
t zan-tho-mi^- cnl.trgcd ; d, larva, side view ; r, pupa wioiin 
> „ . * cocoon : A moth with closed wings ; g, moth 

1-a), n. [JNIj. with expanded wings. 

(Blyth, 1849, 

and Zanthopygia, Blyth, 1847), < Gr. 
yellow, 4- izvyii, rump.] A genus of Old World 
flycatchers or Muscicapidm. ranging from Ja- 
pan and China to the Maiay penmsula and 
the Philippines. There are 4 species, of 2 of which 
the males have the rump yellow (whence the name), the 
throat and breast yellow, and the tail black. These are 
X. tricolor and X. narcissina. X. cyanomeletna is chiefly 
blue and block in the male. X. jvliyinota (see water- 



Water-robin ( Xanthopygia fnliginosa). 


ro5tn, under roMni, 8) is different again, and is the type 
of two other genera {Rhyacornis and Ntmphaua). X. 
nareiawina has given rise to the generic name Charidhy- 
lae; and X. eyanomelmia to that of CyanoptUa. 

Xanthopyras (zan-tho-pi'gus), n. [NL. 
(Kraatz, 1857), < Gr. ^avBdi’, yellow, 4- irvyi/, 
rump.] A genus of American rove-beetles, 
comprising 1 North American species, X. cacti, 
and about 15 species from South America, char- 
acterized by having the marginal lines of the 
thorax distinct in front, the inner well defined. 

xanthorhaiimine(zan-tho-ram'uin), n. [< Gr. 
iaM^y yellow, 4- Irnyvot;, Buckthorn (see Bham- 
7ius)y 4* -twc2.] A yellow coloring matter con- 
tained in the ripe Persian or Tui'kish berries 
and in Avignon grains. See Persian berries, 
under Perma^i. 

Xanthornus (zan-thdr'nus), 71. [NL. (P. S. 
Pallas, 1769; Scopoli, 1777 ; generally miscred- 
ited to Cuvier), prop. ^Xanthornis, < Gr. favddf, 
yellow, 4- dpvi^, bird.] A large genus of Icteri- 
dm : strictly synonymous with Icterus of Brisson 
(1760). Most of the American carouges, orioles, hang- 
nests, or troopials have at some time been placed in this 
genus. Also called Pendulinua. See out under troopial 

Xanthorrliiza (zan-tho-ri'zft), n. [NL. (Mar- 
shall, 1789), < Gr. ^avdii'y yellow, 4- /5tCa, root.] 
A genus of pol 3 rpetalous plants, of the order 
JianuncuUiceae, tribe Hellemrese, and subtribe 
Cimie\fugese. it is characterised by regular racemose 
flowers with five or ten atamen& and five or ten carpels 
which become follicles In fruit The only species, X. apii- 
folia, is a native of the United States, growing on shaded 
mountain-banka from Pennsylvania and western New 
York to Kentucky and southward. It ia a dwarf shrub 
with its stem yellowish within, bearing pinnately decom- 
pound leaves and pendulous compound racemes of brown- 
ish-purple flowers with petaloid sepals and small gland- 
like petals. Its yellow rootstock secures it the name of 
ahrub-yellowroot (which see) ; this and the bark are intense- 
ly bitter, and afford a simple tonic of minor importance. 

Xanthorrhcea (zan-tho-re'ft), n. [NL. (Smith, 
1798), so called from the reid resin of some spe- 
cies; < Gr, ^av66Q, yellow, + /&o/o, a flow, < l>elv, 
flow.] A genus of liliaceous plants of the tribe 
LomandresB. it is characterised by bisesual flowers 
with distinct and partly glumaeeous perianth-sogmento 
and a three-celled ovary with few or several ovnlea in 
each cell. The 11 species are all Australian ; tb«y produce 
a thick rhizome commonly growing up into an arboreaoent 
woody trunk, covered or terminated by long linear rigid 
crowded brittle leaves. The numerous small flowers nre 
denaeljr oompaotod in a long cyUndrieal tormlnal qpUm. 


ZantliorrlioMi 

Ared rarin exndei from JT. htum» aiid other ■pecles, known 
M HMmnd or £otan^ bay retin. See acaroid gvm 
(under oMtoid^ blaekbWf and pmw-fr^0.-~XimthorrnoBa 
rMi^ tome as awnnM rttin (which seci under acaroid). 

xanthosis (zan-thd'Bis), w. [NL., < Or. (avOdi, 
yellow^ + Itl pathohy a yellowish dis- 

coloration) especially that sometimes soen in 
cancerous tumors. 

Xailth080ma(zan-tho-Bd'ma))n. [NL. (Schott, 
1832)) < Gr. favddf) yellow, + Gufitty body.] A 
genus of monOootyledonous plants, of the order 
Araoex, tribe Colocaffioide«f and subtribe Colo- 
CdSWX* It is characterised by coriaceous sagittate or 
pedate leaves, by two- or throe*celled ovaries separate 
below but dilated and united above, forming berries in 
fruit which are included within tlie spathe^tube, and ))y 
anatropous oviQes with an inferior niioropyle, mostly at- 
tached to the partitions. There are about 20 species, 
natives of tropical America. They are herbs witli a milky 
juice, producing a tuberous rootstock or thick elongated 
caudex. They bear long thick petiolate leaves ; the flower- 
stalks are usually short, often numerous, and produce a 
Bpathe with an oblong or ovoid convolute tube which boars 
a boat-shaped lamina and enlarges in fruit. The spadix 
is shorter and included ; the fertile and densely flowered 
lower part is separated by a constriction from the elon- 
mted male section. JT. atrovirenn is known In the West 
Indies as kale, and X.peregrinum (perhaps the same as 
the last) as toya; for A. tagiUifolium, see tannier. 

ZanthospennoilS (zau-tho-sp^r'mus), a. [< Gr. 
^av06^y yellow, + orripf/aj seea.] In bot., having 
yellow seeds ; yellow-seeded. 

Santhotssnia (zan-tho-td'ni-a), n. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1857), < Gr. yellow, + ratvia, a 

band : see tsBnia,'\ A genus of beautiful butter- 
flies, of the nymphalid subfamily Morph htse, 
containing only the species X. huairisi from Ma- 
lacca, where it was discovered by A. K. Wallace. 
Xanthoura, n. Bee Xanthura. 
xanthous (zan'thus), n, [< Gr, yedlow, 

+ Yellow: in anthropology and t^tlmog- 

raphy specifying the yellow or Mongolioid type 
of mankind. 

The second great type, the Mongolian or Xanthom or 
“yellow.” W, n. FLo-uoar, I'op. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. :u«. 

zanthozyl (zan-thok'sil), n. A plant of the 
former order Xanihoxylavam (now the tribe Xan- 
thoxylem), TAndley, 

Xanth03^1aceSB (zau-thok-si-la'se-e), w. ph 
[NL..(Lindley, 1835), < Xanthoxylum + -acca?.] 
A former order of plants, equivalent to the pres- 
ent tribe Xanthoxylcie, 

XanthozylesB (zan-thok-sire-e), w. pi. [NL, 
(Neos and Martins, 1823), 

A tribe of polypetalous plants, of the order Jtu- 
tfloeSB. It is characterized by regular flowers with free 
spreading petals and stamens, usually an annular or pul- 
vinate disk, from two to live carpels each with two ovules, 
and a straight (»r arcuate embryo commonly with flat coty- 
ledons. It includes 25 genera, mainly tropical, 14 of whicii 
arc widely sejtaratod monotypic local genera. See Xan- 
thoxpluni (the type) and /*entacerafi. 

Xanthozyloln (zan-thok-siro-in), w. [< Xati- 
thoxylum + A neutral principle extracted 

from the bark of the prickly-ash, Xanthoxyluni 
Americanwm, 

Xanthozylum (zan-tbok'si-lum), n. [NL. 
(Philip Miller, 1759), altered from the Zanthoxy- 
lum of LimiBBUs, 1753, and of Plukenot, 1696, 
the name of some West Indian tree; applied 
to this from the yellow heartwood ; < Gr. 
yellow, + wood.] A genus of plants, of 

the order Eutacesej type of the tribe Xanthoxy- 
leSB» It is characterized by alternate pinnate leaves, by 
polygamous flowers with from three to five Imbricate or in- 
duplicate petals and three to flve stamens, and by a fruit 
of one to flve somewhat globose and commonly two-vulved 
oarpela There are about 110 species, widely distributed 
through tropical and warm regions ; nearly 50 occur in 
Brazil, many others in the West Indies, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, and 5 in the United States. They ara trees 
or shrubs, sometimes armed with straight or recurved 
prickles. The leaves are oomiiionly odd-pinnate, rarely 
reduced to one to three leaflets ; the leaflets are entire or 
crenate, oblique, and pelluoid-dotted. The flowers are 
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Amtrieanum It a shrub found from Massaohnsetts and 
Virginia to Minnesota and Kansas, and AT. Clava-Htreulit is 
a small tree ranging from Virginia southward, also known 



A'a H thoxylum -/ mrruauutn 

I, branch with tii.ilc flowers, a, br.iiu h with fruit*, und leaves: a, 
male flower . f>, female flower. fruits. 

as pepperwood. For A". Caribaeiim, see pricldy yello U'-wood, 
under yello w-wood. The other species of tlie West Indies 
are there known in general as yelUm^wood and as /untie, 
several producing a valuable wood ; in .lumuica A', eoria- 
cea is also known as yellow mantwood, and X. npini/ex as 
ram-gont (wiiich see); in Australia -V. brachyaeanthum. 
is used for cabinet work ; in (^ape (Colony X. Ca^tenm is 
known as knobwtmi (which see) ; « other woody species oc- 
cur in the Hawaiian Islands, all there known as heae. The 
fruit of many tropical species is used as a condiment and 
also niodiciiially, as X. piper Hum, the Jajiancse popper, 
and X, Hchini/olium- (A'. Manfnehurieum\ the anise-pep- 
per of China. The Chinese bitter pepper, or star-pepper, 
X. Danielliif is now referretl tti the genus Kmdia. A. ni 
tidum is in China a valued febrifuge, and X. alatum a sii- 
(iorifle and anf lielniintic ; the leaves of tin* latter are used 
as food for silkworms, Its fruit in India as a condiment, and 
its seeds as a fish-poison. 

Xanthura (zan-thil'ra), w. [NL. (Sflator, 1862, 
after A'rtwf/fowm, Bonaparte, 18.50), < Gr. 
yellow, + ovpdy tail.] A genus of beautiful 
American jays, having the tail more or less yel- 
low; the green jays, as X, luxuoHiiy of the Kio 
Grande region and southward. These resplendent 
birds vie witli any of the blue Jays in coloi, and are of very 
unusual hues for this group. The species iiarn d *b yel- 
lowiHh-green, briglit-yellow, greenish -blue, azure-blnc, jet- 
lilack, and hoary-white in various porta ; it is not crested. 
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Xaatusiidtt (zan-tu-n'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Xantmia 4* -td«.]* An American family of 
erigloHsate lacertilians, tjrpified by the genus 
Xanttmia, having the parietal bones distinct 
and the suprateiuporal fossa) roofed over. 

zd. A contraction of ex div. (which see). 

zebec (ze'bek), w. [Also sometimes xchec, ze- 
hecky shcbvcy shehcck; = F. chebec = Bp.jabeque ss 
pg- chavvro^ xaveco = It. sciabcccoy also zamhec- 
co; said to be < Turk, sumbeki; cf. Pers. Ar. 
mmbuk^ a 
small ves- 
sel.] A small 
three-masted 
vessel, for- 
merly much 
used by the 
Algerine cor- 
sairs, and 
now in use to 
some extent 
in Mediter- 
ranean com- 
merce, It dif- 
fers from the fe- Xebec, 

luccu chiefly in 

having several square sails as well as lateen sails, wliile 
the latter has oidy lateen sails. 

Our fugitive, and eighteen other white slaves, were put 
on board a xebec^ carrying eight six-pounders and sixty 
men. Sumner, Orations, 1. 262. 

Xema (zo'ra|j), n, [NL. (Leach, 1819): a made 
word.] A genus of Laridse ; the fork-tailed 
gulls. X. eabinei is the only species. This gull is 18 or 
l4 inches long. Tlie adult is snowy-white, with extensive 
slaty-blue mantle, the outer flve primaries black tipped 
with white, the head hooded in slate-color with a Jet-black 
ring, the feet black, and the bill Idaek tipped with yellow. 
The forking of the tail is about one inch. This remarka- 
ble and beautiful gull inhabits arctic America both coast- 
wise and interiorly, and strays irregularly southward In 







bark, especially that of the roots, is powerfully stimulant 
and tonic, and often used for rheumatism, to excite sali- 
vation, and as a cure for toothache; it contains a bitter 
principle (berberlne) and a yellow coloring matter; In 
the West indies it is esteemed an antiByphilitic. llirec 
speoies in the United States ore small trees, of which X. 
erUfTosum (X. Cari5#eum) is the satin wood of Florida, the 
West Indies, and the Bermudas, its wood, used in the man- 
ufactnre of small articles, having at first the odor of true 
satinwood. X, Fagara (X. Pteroia) is the wUd lime of 
Florida and western Texas, extending also through Mexico 
to Brazil and Peru, and has been also known as Fagara 
Pterota and F. l&ntute^olia; in southern Florida it is one of 
the most common of small trees, often a tall slender shmb 


tree or lignuin-rorum in the west Indies, and exported 
thence under the name of rottwood, also extends toFlorida, 
where it is a shrub with coriaceous shining leaves. The 
2 other speoies of the United States are known as teoth- 
oehs-fres and a« priMy-ath (which see); of these X. 


RIfi Gr.indc Jay {Xanthura InxuosaY 

The length is 11 or 12 inches, the extent 14i to 15j). It 
nests in bushes, and lays usually three or fciur eggs of a 
greenish-drab color marked with shafies of brown. An- 
otlier and still more richly colored species is the Peruvian 
Jay, X. ynea*. 

zantburia (zau-thu'ri-il), n. Bamo as xanthi- 
nuria. 

Xanthyris (zau'thi-ris), n. [NL. (Felder, 1 862), 
prop.**Xanthothyri8, < Gr. yellow, *f 

window.] A genus of borabyeia moths, of the 
family Arctiidsey comprising one or more spe- 
cies from South America. 

Xantns gecko. Bee gecko, 

Xantnsia (zan-tn'si-ft), n. [NL. (8. F. Baird, 
1852), named after L. J. Xantus do Vesey, who 
collected extensively in California and Mexico.] 
The typical genna of XantuHidm. 


Fork-Uiled Gull xahmei) 

winter, though it is not often seen in the United States. 
It has boon taken in the Bermudas, in Peni, and in Bii- 
rope. The nt‘st is made on the ground ; the oggs are three 
in iiunii^er, im^asuring 1^ by 1 J inches, and of a iirownlsh- 
olivr color sparsely splusiied with lirown. The swallow- 
tailed gull (see H wallow-tailed) has soiuetimes been wrong- 
ly referred to tills genus. 

zenacanthine (/en-a-kan'thin), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or relating to the Xcnacaiithini. 

II. w. One of the Xenavanthhii. 

Xenacantbini (zen-a-kan-thi'ni), w. pi, [NL., 

< Gr. tnw;, Htiaiige, + aKavfiay spine, + •ini.’] 
An firder of fossil selaeliiaiis. They had the noto- 
chord rarely if ever constricted, neural and hemal arches 
and spines long and slender, and jiectorul fins with long 
stigmuntetl axis. The order Inelnues many extinct fishes 
wiiich floiirlshcd In the seas of tlie Caiboniferous and Per- 
mian perioiis, and which have been referred to the families 
Pleuracanthid/e urul Cladodontitier. 

Xenaltica (Zf73-nal'ti-kji), v. [NL. (Baly, 1875), 

< Gr. s’trango, NL. llaWcay q. v.] A 
gtuiiiR of beot]<3S, of tho fnniily Chn/somelidiBy 
having the four anterior tihiro wiOi a small 
spine and the hind tibiie with a double spine. 

Tile two known species uiv from Old Calabar and Mada* 
gasear. The genus is supjioHed to lie synonymous with 
Alyrcina (ChiipulK, 1875). 

zenartbral (ze-nar'thniD, a. [< Gr. ^fvoc, 
strange, + &f)0(uw, n joint.] Peculiarly or 
strangely jointed, as a luammal’s vertebrae; 
having certain 
accessory artic- 
ulations of the 
dorsolumbar ver- 
tebne, as the 
American e»len- 
tatos : the o]iy»o- 
site of vontar- 
thral. G*??, 1884. 

zenelasia (zen- 
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/ '/i r * ThIrteeiiUi Oor».il Vcrli'Orn'or Grrnt Ant- 

L-W-L^., ' qevtj- t;.\U:t{Myrmec0fiHaffa juf>ata),6X<lcvleivi, 

Aaaiay the expul- two thirds natural sFre. 

Le ***• prczygnpophysls with a*', addition 

SioU of strangers, al anterior articular fucet : 

l^physis, with ps'*, additional pos 





Xcnarthral Articulation of Twelfth and 
Thirteenth I)ors.il VcrlHira-of Great Ant- 


an alien act, < 
f/pof, a stranger, 
4- Ihiat^y < 
vuv (/Ac-), drive.] 


tenor articular f.icets . m, niehoiophysis ; 
tf. facet for articulation of capitclluin of 
rib; tc, the same for tulierclc of rib. 

„ A Spartan law or alien act 
which prohibited strangers from residing iu 
Sparta without permission. 


xenia 

xexiia, n. Plural of xenium. 
xenial (ze'ni-al), «. [< Gr. hospitality, < 
Ionic a guest, also a host, in Homer 
a friendly stranger. J Pertai ning to hospitality, 
or to the rights, privileges, standing, or treat- 
ment of a guest, or to the relations hetweeii a 
guest and his host; specifically, noting such re- 
lations, etc., in Greek antiquity. 

Again, it is mriutia to obMurve that the xenial rolation 
waa not loss vivanious tliau that of blood. The tie of blood 
BubiiiatB ill the second generation from the common anceH- 
tor ; and Diomed and (llaucua similarly own one another 
as (cieoi hecRiise two generations before (Etieus had en- 
tertained BellerophoT). 

Oladgtone, Studies on Honiei*, II. 4(M). 

Xenichth^nse (Ke-nik-thi-i'ne), w. ;>/. r^i-*** 

< XvnirhmyH + A subfamily of Sjmridie, 

typified by the genus Xenichthys, liaviiig the 
dorsal fin deeply omarginate, the v(»mer toothed, 
and all the teeth villironii in narrow bands. 

Xenichthys (ze-nik'this), //. fNL. (Gill, 18G.*1), 

< Gr. strange, + a. fisli.J A genus 
of sparoid fishes, typical of the Xniichthyinm^ 
as A. caiiforniensis. This qi?e(!r llsb is of a silvery 
color wlth^uintinuouK diiHky Htri|H‘fl along the several 
rows of scales on the ux)r(er itartoi the body, and is found 
from San Diego southward. 

XenicidSB (ze-nis'i-de), n. pi. [NL.,< Xfuicus + 
•idse.'] A family of nou-oscine (clamatorial or 
mesomyodian) passerine birds, typified by the 
genus Xenicus. and c.onliiied to New Zealand. 
Also called Arantlusittida^ They wore formerly sup- 
posed to be creepers, warblers, nuthati-hes, or wrens, and 
Glassed aceordiiigly, but are imw placed in the vicinity of 
the Old World nnt-thriislies and related forms (JHttidae, 
etc.). There is only one intrinsic syringoinyon ; the ster- 
num is single notched on each side belilnil; the nasal bones 
are holorhinal, (he maxillopalatines are slender, and tin* 
vomer is hrou<l, wllh anterior einargination ; the tarsi are 
not laminiphiiitai ; the iirimaries are ten, with the first 
about as long as the second, and the reotrices are ten. 
AcanthUitttt chlorie (the citrine warbler of Laitham, 1788) 
is a short-tailed criieper, (lulte like a nnlhateli in appear- 
ance and haldts ; the speeles of Xeniem resemlilo wrens. 
See Xenfeuft. 

Xenicus (zen'i-kus), n. [NL. (G. K. Gray, 
185, 'I), < Gr. ^fvfh6(jy of a siraiigcr, < iVm;, a 
stranger. j l^he uame-gi viiig gtmus of A>« 

It nontuins two species. X. longipee is the long legged 
warbler of Latham (178:i), ronmrkahly like a wren in ai)- 
pearanee a)>d haints; the other species is A", gilm’vmtrie 
of .Tidius tlaast 

Xenisma (zo-uis'mji), w. [NL, (.lordau, 1876), 

< Gr. ^ev/a/lay amazement, < ^er/Cr/r, surprise, 

make straiigt', < strange.] A genus of 

eypriuodonts, or n subgonus of /'’wbdwb/#, whose 
dorsal fin is high au<l begins opposite or slightly 
behind the anal. Two sinHues inhabit tributa- 
ries of the Lower Mississippi. See cut under 
tdudjish. 

XOniiim (ze'ni-um), m.; pi. xenia (-jj). [NL., < 
Gr. ^U'tov, usually in nl. a gift to a guest 
from his host , iieut. of rc/c, of a guest, < 
a guest, stranger.] In viusmval ontiq.f a present 
given t.o a guest or stranger, or to a foreign am- 
bassador. 

Xanocichla (zexi-o-sik'l|i), n. [NL. (iiavtlaub, 
1857), < Gr. strange, + ft thrush.] 

An extensive genus of Ethiopian birds, conven- 
tionally referred to the Timcliida’y and also call- 
ed Hleddy Pyrrhurus, Jtieonoyofif and Triehites. 
Fiftooii gpecieH are dcHciilu d ; tliey <!lffer much from one 
another. Some have oftfn been put in such genera as Ptfc- 
nonottiH, Crinigerf or Tn'chophortts, and all are called l)y 
ttie name bulbul, in common witij other birds more or less 
nearly related. A^ teferia is tl)i* yellow -browed hn11)u1; 
X. ^flavieolfu, the yellow-throated ; .Y. teghrol/ema, the 
ashy-throated; X.eirnplex, Marclie’s; A", flavtetrmta. Bar- 
rail's; A*, eerina, the rejlhilletl ; A’, egndnctgla (Dw type 
of the genus, from Senegainhia to Gaboon), the chcstinit- 
tailed ; A^ ecandene, the pale; A', alhigularis, Ussher's; 
A', indicator, the hot»ey-gulde ; A'. Icucn^fura, the white- 
helliod ; X.notata, the yellow -marked ; .V. canicafdUa, the 
gray-headed. 

Xenocratean (ze-nok-ra-to'an), a. [< Xenoern- 
tes (see dcf.).] Pertaining to the doctrine of 
Xenocrates, a Gret'k philosopher, w'ho w'as the 
head of the Academy, the second after T’lato. 
He is known to have l>eeii a voluminous and metiiodioal 
writer, adhering pretty closely to his master’s teachings, 
but ineliued to the ditctrines of the Pythagoreans. He 
held that the iileas were numbers, and tliat all numbers 
were produced from 1 and 2. 

Xenocratic (zi*u-o-krat'ik), a. Same as AV;i</c- 
rafrau. 

Xenocrepis (zen-p-kre'pis), w. [NL. (Ffirstcr, 
1856), < Gr, ihfoc, strange, + Kpq7ri{\ a half -boot.] 
A genus of hymeiioptoroiis parasites, of the 
ohalcid subfamily PteromalinWy having thir- 
teoii-jointed antennm with two ring-joints, the 
stigmal club small, and the marginal vein thick- 
ened. The species are European. 

Xenodacnis tzen-o-dakGns), n. [NL. (Cabanis. 
1873), < Gr. strange, + NL. Daenitty q. v.] 
A genus of guitguits or Cwrehidm. The type is X, 
parina ot Peru, 4^ inches long, the male of a nearly uni- 
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form dull purplleh-blue, the wings and tail blaoklsh edged 
with blue. The form is peculiar among the guttmiits, the 
bill having a parine sliape, though no nasal bristles, 
xenoderm ( zen '6-d6rm), n. [< NL, Xenoderma. ] 
A wart -snake oi the subfamily Xenodermatinse. 
Xenodenna (zen-o-d6r'ma), w. [NL. (Rein- 
hardt), < Gr. strange, + dkpyay skin.] 

The typical genus of XenoaermaUruXy with gran- 
ular scales, simple urosteges, and no frontal 
nor parietal plates. The genus has also been 
daced in Noihopsidm. Also Xenodermus. 
enodermatinsB (zen-o-d^r-ma-tl'ne), n. j)l. 
[NL., < XenodermaiU) *+ A subfamily 

of Acrochordid/e or wart-snakes, represented by 
th(‘ genus Xenoderma, Also Xenodermina. 
xenodermine (zen-o-d6r'min), a. [< Xenoder- 
ma + Of or pertaining to the Xenoder- 

ma tin iP. 

Xenodermus (zen-o-der'mus), n . [NL. ] Bame 
as Xenoderma. 

xenodocheum, xenodocliitun (zeu^q-d 9 -ke'um, 

-ki'um), n.; pi. xenodoeheoy xenodovMa (-11). 
[JjL. xenodochiuniy < Gr. ^rvndoxtlovy a place for 
strangers to lodge in, a hotel, < vo?, a stranger, 
+ t^o^rlovy a receptacle, < iSf^eodaiy receive.] 1 . 
lu classical antiq.y a building forthc reception of 
straiigei’s. — 2. In modern Greek lands, a hotel ; 
an inn; also, a guest-house in a monastery. 
Xenodochy (ze-nod'6-ki), n. [< Gr. ^tvoftoxiay 
tlie (mtertainment of a stranger, < a stran- 
ger, + fioxi/y a receiving, < dtxtaOaiy receive.] 1 . 
Reception of strangers ; hospitality. — 2. Bame 
as xenodocheum. 

xenogamy (ze-nog'a-mi), n. [< Or. 
strange, + yd/m;, maiTiage.] In hot.y cross-fer- 
tilization — that is, ihe impregnation or fecun- 
dation of the ovules of a flower with pollen from 
another flower of tb(‘ same ^ecies, either on 
the same or (usually) on a different plant. 
Xenogenesis (zon-o-jen 'e-sis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
^tvog, stranger, + yivtmgy birth.] The genera- 
tion of offspring which pass through an entirely 
different life-cycle from that of the parents, and 
never exhibit the characters of tne latter: a 
mode of biogenesis supposed by Milne-Edwards 
to occur, but not proved to have any existence 
in fact. 

The tenn IletcroKciieBis . . . has unfortunately been 
iiaud in a difiurent Hcnae [than that of the oifBpriug being 
altogether and permuneutly unlike the parentj, and M. 
Milno-1*id wards has therefore suhstituted lor it Xenogen- 
eeis, whi(*h moans the generation uf something foreign. 

Huxley, Lay Bormous, p. 863. 

xenogenetic (zeu'''o-je-not'ik;, a. [< xenogene- 
ein {-et-) 4- -ic.] Of the nature of or pertain- 
ing to xenogouosis. 

T have dwelt upon the analogy of pathological modifi- 
cation, w hich is In favour of the xenogenetic origin of nii- 
crozyines. Huxley, Lay Heriuons (cd. 1871), p. 370. 

xenogenic (zeu-o-jen'ik), a. [< xvnogen-y + 
-ic.] Bame us xenogenetic. 
xenogeny (ze-noj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. strange, 
+ -yEveia, < -bom.] Same as 

xenolite (zen'o-lit), n. A silicate of aluminium, 
related to fibrolite, found at Petershoff, Eiii- 
laud. 

xenomenia (zen-o-me'ni-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
strange, + p/ivaio, menses.] A loss of 
blood occurring at the time of the menstrual 
flow elsewhere than from the uterus, and tak- 
ing the place of the regular flow; vicarious 
menstruation. Compare stigma^y 4. 

Xenomi (ze-no'mi), w. pi. [NL., < Gr. ^kvot;, 
strange, +* shoulder.] A suborder of 

Ashes, resembling the Hoplomiy but distin- 
guished by peculiarities of the pectoral arch 
(w'honce the name). It consists of the family 
Dalliidm alone. See cut under Dallia. 
xenomorphic (zen-o-mfir'fik), a, [< Gr. 
strange, -f yofufti/, form.] In lithol., noting the 
mineral constituents of a rook when they are 
bounded by planes not formed as the result of 
their own molecular structure, but the result of 
their contact with other minerals also forming 
constituents of the same rock, which having 
crystallized first have impressed their form on 
those adjacent to them: the counterpart of 
idiomorphic. Also called aUotriomorphic, 
xenomoos (ze-no'mus), a, [< NL. Acnow*.] 
Peculiar in the structure of the pectorals, as 
the Alaskan bluckfish; of or pertaining to the 
Xenomi. 

XenopeltidaB (zon-6-pePti-de), n,pl, [NL., < 
Xenopcltift -f -idse."] A family of eolubriform 
Ophidta, repreflented by the genus Xenopeltis. 
They have no supraorMtal or postorbital bone, nave a 
ooronoid hone, premaxillary teeth, and gastrostegea, and 
have no rudinienU ot hind liiiibt. 


XianopieiiB 

XenopeltlB (zen-p-pel'tis), ». [NL. (Reiawardt, 
1827), < Gr. ShoQy strange, + ttIXt)?, a shield.] 
The typical genus of Xempeltidxy having the 
lower jaw produced, the teeth very fine, and no 
anal spurs. X. uniedor, formerly Tortrix xenapeUit, 
is a singular snake of nocturnal and carnivorous hi^its, 
found in Malaysia and some other regions. 

Xenophanean (ze-nof-a-ne'an), a. [< Xenoph- 
anes (see def.).] ‘ Pertaining to the doctrines 
of Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy He seems to have 
been the first of the Greeks to propound a monotheistic 
doctrine, probably of a pantheistic cliaracter ; but he did 
not go to tlie length uf denying the reality of the mani- 
fold, as Parmenides and his followers did. 

Xenpphora (ze-nof 'o-rU.), n. [NL. (Fischer 
von Waldheim, 1807), alm Xenophorus (Philippi, 
1847), < Gr. strange, + -^opof, < 0^peiv = E. 
hear^.'] The typical genus of Xenophoridie^BO 



Xenophora fialltdula, side view, reduced. 



Xenophorn palltdula, lower view, reduced. 


called from their carrying foreign objects at- 
tached to tlie all ell. Formerly also called Pho- 
rm (a name too near the prior Phora in ento- 
mology). Bee also cut iincier carrier-shell. 
Xenophoridas (zen-o-for'i-de), n. pL [NL., < 
Xenophora + -idm.'] ’ A family of tronioglossate 
gastrofxids, typified by the genus Xenophora : 
formerly called Fhoridse (a name preoccupied 
in entomology). They are known as carrier- 
shellsy eonrhmogists, and tnincralogists. See cuts 
under earrier-shtill and Xenophora. 
xenophoroid (ze-nof'o-roid), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or relating to the Xenophoridse. 

II, n. Any member of this family, 
xenophthalmia (zen-of-thal'mi-y.), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ^Evogy strange, + b(pdak/iUiy ophthalmia.] 
Conjunctivitis excited by the presence of a 
foreign body. 

Xenopicus (zen-p-pi'kus), n. [NL. ( B. F. Baird, 
1858), < Gr. ^hogy strange, + L. meusy a wood- 
pecker.] An isolated genus of North Ameri- 
can woodpeckers, based on tlie Picus alholarva- 
tus of Cassin , and characterized by the structure 



White-headed Woodpecker (Xenopicus alboiaruatus). 

of the tongue and hyoid bone, in which is seen an 
approach to that of Sphyropieus. The body is black, 
without spots or stripes; the head is white, wi^ a scarlet 
nuchal crescent in the male ; the wings are blotched with 
white ; the length is about 9 Inches, the extent 10. This 
remarkahle woodpecker inhabits the mountains of OsU- 


ZMoptens 

fmla, Oregon, and Washington, where it to eommon in 
pine woods. 

XenopodidflB (zen-o-pod'i^de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Xenopua (:pod-) + A famify of African 

aglossal^ or tongueless toads, typified by the 
genus Xenopm : same as Dactyletliridte. They 
are related to the American Pipidte^ but have upper teetn 
and some long tentacular processes on the head. 

Xenops (ze'nops), Me [NL. (Illiger, 1811), < Gr. 

strange, 4* face, appearance.] A 
genus of Dendrocolaptidsey or South American 
tree-creepers, characterized by the short, com- 
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containing the single species X hrendeU^ from 
Illinois, remarkable in that the male antennas 
are flabellate, a unique structure in the family 
BuprestidsB. 

XenorhyncllUS (zen-o-ring'kus), n. [NL. 
(Bonaparte, 1855), < Gr! strange, + 
beak.X A genus of storks or C4coniin«y rep- 
resenting the Indian and Australian type of 
jabirus. X. australis is the black-necked stork 
?which see, under stork). 

Aenos (ze'nos), n. [NL. (Rossi, 1792), < Gr. 
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long-stalked solitary flower-heads with the outer flowers 
small, two-llpped, and neutral, the Inner ones bisexual and 
slightly flve-edeft, and by free fllainents and chaffy aris- 
tate pappus. There are 4 or 6 Bpeclea, natives of the 
Mediterranean region. They are hoary erect branching 
annuals, without spines, bearing alternate leaves whicli 
are narrow and entire. The soailuus inner bracts of tho 
showy llow’er-heada are rose-colored or whitish ; from their 
permanence, A'. annuum<, tlie most frequently cultivated 
species, is known as annual everlasting or immorteUe. 

Xerantic ( zc-rau'tlk), a. [< Gr. ^rymvTtKog^ < 
paiveiv. dry up: see xcrasia.'] Having drying 
properties ; exsiccant. 

Xerasia (ze-ra'si-ji), )i. [NL., < Gr. ^vpaaia, a 


vof, strange.] A genus of parasitic coleopters, AOJlCIrCMCW n. ( , > \^x, » 

of tliG family Stylopidss, having four-jointed an- drying, a disease of tlie hair so called, < fjypa/- 
— A 4 — 4..A4 . — i ^ dry*] A disease of the hair. 


A'rno^\ jifembar/tts. 

pressed, and upturned bill, and ranging from 
Mexico to southern Brazil. There arc ‘2 distinct 
species. A^ genibarhia Ims the i)ack ulivacoons and the 
belly streaked ; in A*, rufilam the back is rufous and the 
belly is not streuke*!. They are very sniall Idrds, 4 or 5 
inches lung, lioth with a white cliook stripo. 

Xenopterus (ze-nop'te-rus), 71. [NL., < Gr. 
vof, strange, + iTTcp6v] wing, fin.] A genus of 
plectognath fishes, of tho family TetrodontidsBf 



tenure and f our-iointed tarsi . The Bneoles are found 
in middle and southern Europe and in l^rth and Sfuitii 
America. They are among the most remarkable of insects, 
and the genus is historit'Hlly notable us containing tbo 
earliest known Btropsiptors. Also, and preferably, Xenus. 

Xenosauridse (zon-o.sA'ri-do), u. pi [NL., 
< Xenosaurus 4- -ida?.] A family of American 
eriglossato lacertilians, related to the Itpumidte^ 
based on the genus Xenosaurus. 

Xenosaurus (pn-o-sA'ms), n. [NL. (Peters, 
1861), < Or. strange, 4- cavpog, a lizard.] 
The typical genus of Xeuosauridu’, based on 
.V. yrandis^ a Mexican lizard a})out 10 inches 
long. 

Xenotime (zen'o-tim), m. [< Gr. i:i'v6TifWi\ favor- 
ing strangers, < strange, 4- r/////, honor.] 

A native {»hos]>hate of yttrium, having a yellow- 
ish-brown color, and crystallizing in sipiares, 
octahedrons, and prisms. It reHemi)les zircon 
in form, Imi is inferior in hardness. 

Xenotis (ze-no'tis), n. [NL. (Aordan, 1877), 
also Xenotes^ < Gr. strarigi*, 4- ovi (wr-), 

ear. J A g(‘nus of centrarehoid fisiies, very near 
Lepo77iis, in which it is soinetimes lucrgtHl, 
but having very short, weak, and flexible gill- 
rakers, and no palatine teetli. spidcs are A'.nw- 
gnlotis, X. margimtuR^ and X. bombifrons, of (lie UiiKed 
States, tho (Irst-iinmod known ns tho long-mrrfi MunftsJt. 
Tills is 0 inclioK long, highly colurtMi, and nhoiinds in niuny 
parts of the I'nited States. 

xenurine (ze-nu'rin), u. and a. [< Xcuurfts + 
-*aeL] I. n. An armadillo of the genus A’c/zw- 
rus ; a kabasHOU. in these, forms of l7aHyp(>di(ltr the 
huekler is more zoniforous than in the true daHyiHxIlnoH, 
and tho tail is nearly nak«;d ; the feet are also smiiewhat 
lieculiar in tho proportions of tlie nietaeurpals and plia- 
lai]^os. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the genus Acw wr/t.v. 

Xenurus (zo-nu'rus), n. [NL., Gr. tnof, 
strange, 4- oepn, tail.] If. In or7iith., same as 
Alertrurns. ifo/c, 1826. — 2. In /wr/wm/r/7., a ge- 
nus of armadillos, named by Wagler m 18;U); 
the xenurinoH or kabassons. There are 2 species, 


A'euoptef u r naritu \ . 


characterized by the iiifiindibnliform nostrils 
and the peculiarity of the dermal ossifications. 
They inhabit the Indian archipelago. X. iiarl- 
tus IB a typical examph*. 

Xenopterygian (ze-nop-te-rijM-an), a. and n. 
I, a. Having the cliaracliTs of or pertaining to 
the Xenoptvrgqii. 

II. w. A fish of this suborder. 

Xenopterygii (ze-imp-te-rij'i-i), n. pi [< Gr. 
fL'of, strange, 4* Trrlpv^, wing (fin).] A sub- 
order of telcocejdialouB fishes, rojiresented by 
the family Gobwsovid»\ an<l chara(*terized by 
the development of a compli(*,ated suctorial or- 
gan in the pectoral region. The xcnopierygiaiis 
had usually been placed with the lump-ilshes and smill- 
flshes, in consequence of their common possession of a 
sucking-disk, whicli, however, is formed differently in the 
present suborder, being chiefly developed from tho skin 
of tho breast, in connection with the ventral flns. They 
arc mostly Ashes of oblong or lengthened coniform shape, 
with scaleless skin and spineless fins, one posterior dorsal 
fln, more or less nearly oppo.site the anal, and the sucker 
either entire or divided. They uro small lisiies, most com- 
mon in tropical and warm temperate seas between tide- 
marks, adherent to rocks. There are 10 genera and 2ri or 
so species, as GobieRox reticulatuR, abundant in tide-pools 
on the Pacific coast of tlie United States. 

XenopUS (zen'o-pus), n. (NL. (Wagler, about 
1830), < (Ir. ffcof, strange, 4- iroix; (Trod-) = E. 
foot.'] The typical genus of Xenopndidee. There 
are several species, all of Iroiiical Africa, as 
X. Imvis. They are called claiecd toads. 

Xenorhina (zen-o-ri'mj,), n. [NL. (Peters, 
1863), < Gr. ’ strange, 4* /)/f (/wv-), nose, 
snout.] A genua of bal-rachians, peculiar to 
New Guinea, typical of tlie family Xvnorhinidse. 
The species is* A". oxycepUala. 

XenorninidflB (zon-p-rin'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Xetiorhhta 4- -idA?.] A family of Papuan ba- 
trachians, represented by the genus Xenorhina. 

Xeuorhipis (zen-o-n'pis), n. [NL. (lie Conte, 
1866), < Gr. ^kvoi, strange, 4- Att/j-, also piV'i 
wickerwork.] A genus of buprestid beetles, 



/um-*l Xciiuriiii. (A'cnurus mwh 


X. unicinrtuH and X. hiRpvluR, wliich inhabit tropical 
America, and buiTow with great ease underground. 

Xenus (zd'iius), ?i. [NL. : see A'c«o,v.] 1. In 

cutof)}., same as Xrnos. — 2. In oruith.j same as 
Tcrekio (where «(*e cut). J. haup^ JK29. 

XeocephuS ( ze-os'o-f us), a. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1854), and Xeorephalus (G. R.Grny, 1869), and 
Zeoeephus {M. H. Sharpe, 1879); formation un- 
certain.] A gC5nusof AtusncapidfVyeAndmod t<» 
tlie Phili])]nnes. X. rufuR of Luzon is 7 inches long, 
and mostly of a cinnamon color. X. annamonicuR of 
Biisilan is similur, with a white Indly. A'. cynneRvenR is 
mostly of a grayish cobalt-hliie, 8^ inches long, and found 
in Palawan. 

Xerafln (zer'a-fin), w. [Also jeraphitie, xera- 
pheeftf zerapfuu, also, as Pg., xei'a fitu; < Pg. xvra- 
fim, xarafiw, < Ar. ashrafi. (cf. shnrdfl noble), 
ajqiiied prop, to the gold dinar, but also to the 
gold raonur; < sltarij\ noble: see sheri/J] An 
Tndo-Portugnese silver coin formcsrly current 
in Goa. About 1835 it was worth 75 United 
States cents. 

Xeransis (ze-ran'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ^fjpavatr, 
a drying up, parching, < dr^ up: see 

xcrasta.} In pathol, siccation ; a drying up. 

Xeranthemum (ze- ran 'the -mum), 71. [NL. 
(Toumefort, 1700), so called from the scarious 
involucre ; < Gr. dry, 4- aiUhpjov^ flower.] A 
genus of composite plants, of the tribe Cynaroi- 
dem and subtribe Varlam, it is characterised by 


characterized by excessive dryness and cessa- 
tion of growth. 

Xerobates (/.e-rob'a-tez), 71. [NL. (Agassiz), 

< Gr. dry, 4^ /ldr;/r, one that treads, < 

(iaivetVj go.] A genus of tortoises, so called 
from inhabiting tho dry ])i no-barrens of the 
southern United States: now^ often merged in 
Testudo. X, or T. Carolina is the common 
gopher. See gopher^ ,3. 

xerocollyiium (ze'^ro-ko-lir'i-um), w. [LL., < 
Gr. ^7y}ohu’A'Ao}>ptoVf a dry or thick eye-salve, 

< tvpdc, dry, 4- KoAAobpiov^ eye-salve : see col- 
b/riMTw.J A dry collyrium or eye-salve. 

xeroderma (ze-ro-der'm|i), n. [NJi., < Gr. 

/idf, tb*y, 4“ dtppe, skin.] A mild form of ichthyo- 
sis, in which the skin is dr^ and harsh in cou- 
seciuenceof diminished activity of the sudorific 
and sebaceous glands. Also called der77iatoxe- 
rasia and dryskin — Xeroderma pigmentosum, a 
disoasc of tlic skill, hcginniiig usually in lAiildhood, char- 
acterized by ureas of capillary dihitation and pigment de- 
posit, followed liy localized atjophy of the skin alternating 
with Hinall patches of hypcrtropliied epithelium. 

xerodermia (ze-ro-dcr'mi-jl), a. [NL.] Bame 
as xerodertna. 

xerodes (ze-ro'dez), H. [NL., < Gr. ^ypiidijq. 
ilryish, dry-looking, < dry, + fWof, form.] 
Any tumor attemh‘(l witli dryness. 

xeroma (ze-rb'mjl), n. [< Gr. dry, 4* -orww.] 
Haine as xcroplitiiahyia. 

xeromyrum (/.e-rom'i-runi), h. [NL., < Gr. iy- 
popvfwv^ a dry jx'rf urms < dry, 4- piipuVj per- 

fuiiH*, ointment.] A dry ointment. 

xerophagy ( zc-rof bi-ji )/n. [< LL. xcrophagiaf < 
Gr. hypoffni) m,*th(' eating of dry food, abstinence, 

< dry, + (jMiyur, eat. ) IMio habit of living 
on dry food, especially a form of abstinence, as 
ill the (‘urly church, in wliich only broad, herbs, 
salt, and water were consumed. 

xerophil (ze'rv-lil), n. [< Gr. iyp/n;^ dry, 4- 
(lnAui\ love.] In hot.^ a plant of Alphonse de 
(^andoll(‘^H second “physiological group ^Mn his 
natural system of g<*ographical distribution. 

I'lic jdants of this group, like those of the first group, the 
iiicgatlionnK, roiiuirc a not climate, hut, unlike the bitter, 
arc adapted to one of great dryiu’ss only. They arc chiefly 
loiiiid between latitudes '20" and Jib" south and north of the 
e(|ii>ilor, and einhrace among the most cliuructeiistic 
fiiiidlleK the Zyt/ojihylfair/r, Cactaceie, ArttH’arjtrte, Pro- 
Ivm'i'fv, and CycadarPH' Compure inpyaUiernit ntpRothernit 
microtbenn, and hrkiRlothprm. 

xerophiloUB (ze-rof'i-lus), a. [NL., < Gr. ^yp^K^ 
dry, 4“ (jn'Aue, Jove.] Loving dryness: in botany 
noting ])lants which are in various ways pecu- 
liiirly adnpted to dry, esjH cially to hot and dry 
cliiiiattiH, as by jiossessing corincixins leaves, 
succulent stems, etc.; specifically, belonging 
to tli(‘ group of xeropliils. Se« xc7'ophil. 
xerophthalmia (ze-rof-tbal'mi-a), n. [NL., < 
LL. xrnqththahntfi 'y < Gr. ^yfut^lku pin^ dryness of 
tli(' eyes, < tlry, 4- o^ia/ftdr, (‘yc.] A dry 
form of conjunctivitis, resulting in a thicken- 
ing and skin-like condition of the conjunctiva. 
Also xeroftiUf ami xeroshs of the eofijfmctiim. 

Xerophyllum (ze-ro-til'um), y. [NL. (Richard, 
1803), HO called from tin hnrsh dry leaves; < Gr. 

dry, 4- </>/’//or, lent’.] 1. A genus of lilia- 
cooiiR plnnts, of the tri he Xartherieu*. It iseharac- 
terized uy crowdi^d linear radical leavim, flowers with three 
styles, aiid a loculicidal i-iipsule. The \i species are natives 
of the United States, and are known us itirkeybeaid. They 
are perennials, with a sliort tlilek weody rhizuriie, tall 
erect unbrunched stem, iind a great nuiiibcr of liarsh rigid 
e1otigtit4‘d leaves, iisunlly foiming a coiispicnous basal 
tuft, and also nunienms along the stem, hut iimch smaller 
and tlilnner, finally diminished into hristles. The flowers 
are white and very sliowy, forming a long terminal raceme 
which is at first densely pyruniidul or oblong and becomes 
afterward greatly elongated . A'. Rcti folium, the eastern 

species, la a native of pine-barrens from New Jersey to 
(ieorgia; the western, A'- DouglaRii, wltli a smaller ra- 
eeme, occurs fniiii the Uolurnbia river to Montana; the 
rueiMiic of X. tanax, of Ualibinda, is fragrant and dense, 
becoming over a foot in lengili. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

xerosis (ze-rd'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. fZ/poMT/r;, a dry- 
ing up, < iyp6(.\ dry : sec xerasia,'] Bame as xe- 
r a 71 sis — Xerosis of the conjunctlya. Same as xe- 
rophtheUmia, 


xerostomia 

xerostomia (zS-r^td'mi-ft), n. [NL., < Ghr. 

drv, + GT6uay mouth.] Abnormal dry- 
ness of toe moutn. 

xerotes (ze'ro-tez), n, [NL,, < Gr, dry- 

ness, < drv. ] In wMJd., a dry habit or dis- 
position of the body. 

xerotic (ze-rot'ik), a. [< xerotes + -ic.] Char- 
acterized'by dryness; of the nature of or per- 
taining to xerotes or xerosis. 

Xerotrioia (ze-ro-trib'i-a), n. [NL., < Qr. 
^pOTpifiiaf dry rubbing, ( tvpk, dry, + TpifirtVy 
rub.] Dry friction. 

xerotripsis (ze-ro-trip'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ^vp<ky 
dry, + TpitfuCy rubbing, < rpifinv^ rub.] Same as 
xerotribia. 

Zems (ze'ms), n. [NL. (Hempricli and Ehreii- 
berg), so called from the character of the fur; < 
Gr.ly/zfwifjdry.] A genus of African ground-squii'- 


xtpkoM 

xipUplastral (zif-i-plaB^trel)) a. [< x^pMplaa- 
tron + •ah'i Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
the ohelonian xiphiplastron. Also used sub- 
stantively. 

The imperfeot left aiphijlastralL 

Quart, Jour. OeoJ. Soe,^ XLV. 511. 

found in Mexleb, the WMtlndlM, Au»tnato,J»va, Chtou, 

Al«o ITijsAoMra (Burmeieter, 1888). plosh'a [NL., < Gr. a SWOrd, + E. 

piosffon.] The fourth lateral piece of the plas- 
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Ziphieera (*I-fls's-rft), n, [^. (LatreiUe, 
1825), < Or. sword, + horn.] A 

genus of orthopterous insects, of the family 
Aeridiidm, or formiug a family XipUcerida, 
They are very large strung grasshoppers with crested pro- 
notuni and ensifonu antenn». About 25 species have 
been described, mainly from South America. Others are 





Africiiii (.rouiul-squirrcl {J^erns rut Hans). 

rels, having dry, harsh fur, which in some cases 
is bristly and even spiny. They are of more or less 
terrestrial and fossorial habits, like spermophiles. The 
species are few. The best-known is A'. rutUaiut, 11 inches 
long, the tail 0 inure, and of a rod dish -yellow color above, 
paler or whitish below. The red-footed Is X. eryihropUH. 

Zestia (zes'ti-ji), n. [NL. (lliibner, 1816), < Gr, 
^eoT6^, smooth, smoothed by scraping, < 
scrape.] 1. A genus of noctuid moths, of the 
family Orthoshdw. Three species are Known, 
two from Eui’ope and one from North America. 
— 2. A genus of coleopterous insects, of the 
family CeramhtjcUlH'y named by Rerville in 1834. 
About a doson spocios are known, all South American 

Zestobium (zes-to'bi-ura), n, [NL. (Mot- 
schulsky, 1845), < Gr. smooth, dry, + 

PtavVf live.] A genus of bark-boring beetles, of 
the family PUnidWy having the prostonium very 
short and the tarsi broad. Three siMscles are de- 
scribed from Europe, and throe from North Aniericn. X. 
tMn$ breeds in dead umplo-stunips in the United States. 
XX (zl), n. The Greek letter S, correspoinliug 
to the English x and c. 

Zimenia ( zi-me'ni-a), n. [NL. (Plumier. 1703), 
named after Fraiicisi'o Xinieue.s, a Hpanisii natu- 
ralist, who wrot(^ in 1615 on medicinal plants.] 
A genus of polypetalous plants, of the oilier Ola- 
dnese and tribe (Haevse. it is characterised by flowers 
with the calyx persistent nnclianged, the petals inwardly 
bearded, the stamens in number more than double the 
petals and each bearing uii oblong or linear anther. There 
are 5 species, natives chiefly of the tropics, one widely 
dispersed through both the Old and New Worlds, one 
Polynesian, and one South African. They are shruos or 
trees, smooth or tomentose, often armed with spinescent 
branches. They bear alternate entire leaves, often in 
clusters. The flowers are whitish, larger than In most of 
the onler, and arranged in short axillary cymes. X. A wisn- 
eano, a native of the West Indies, Florida, and Mexico, is 
known as failow~nut (which seiO. in Florida as httff-jilum 
and urthi and in the West 1 miles os mowUain-idum, 
tewidfi plutn, and /aUte mmialuvod. 

ZipbiadidflB ( zif-i-ud 'i-de), h . pi. See XipbikW^, 
ZiphianSB (zif-i-a'nc), n. pi. See Xiphiidsp"^. 
Ziphias (zif'i-as), n, [Nl. (Liiimmis, 1748), < 
L. xiphim^ < Gr. u swordfish, a sort of 

comet, < sword.] 1. The typical geiiUN 
of Xiphiidfc^ now restrictod to swordfishes with- 
out teeth or ventral fins, and thus exclusive 
of the sailfishes and spear-fishes {IlisUoplwrus 
and Tetrapturus). The dorsal flns are two, the first 
high and falcate, and the second very small and situated 
on the tail, opposite the small second anal. In younger 
individuals, however, teeth are present, and tlu* two dor- 
sals are connectiid, so that the banner is more like that of 
a sailflsh. The first anal resembles the first dorsal, but is 
smaller and less falcate ; the peotorals are moderate and 
falcate. The caudal keel is single ; the skin is rough and 
naked, or in the young has riulinientary soalea. X. ffla- 
diug is the common swordflsli, widely dispersed in both 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceaii-s attaining a weight of SOO or 
400 pounds, with the sword a yard long. It is dark-bluish 
above, dusky helnw, with the sword blackish on top. 

2. In astron.: (a) A constellation made by Pe- 
trus Theodori in the fifteenth century, in the 
south pole of the ecliptic, and now named Do- 
rado. (b) [f. (*.] In older authors, a sword- 
shaped comet. 


and Corea. , , . ^ 

ZipbiceiidaB (zif-i-ser'i-de), n.pl. pfL, (8. H. 
Sc udder, as Xiphoceridm)^ < Xiphicera + -id®.] 
A family of short-homed grasshoppers, founded 
on the genus Xiphicera^ and containing some 
half-dozen genera of large tropical and sub- 
tropical forms. 

Zipnidion (zi-fid'i-on), n. [NL. (Serville, 1831), 
also Xiphidium (Amssiz, 1846), erroneously Xy- 
phidium (Fieber, 1854); < Gr. ^aftiStov, dim. of 
0of, sword.] 1. In entom., a genus of orthopte- 
rous insects, of the family Locustida^ synony- 
mous in part with Orchelimum. They are slender 
long-homed grasshoppers which lay their eggs in the pith 
of plants, thus sometimes damaging cereals, especially 
maize. 

2. In ichth.j a genus of blennioid fishes : so called 
by Girard in 1859. Being preoccupied in ento- 
mology, the name has been changed to Xiphis- 
ter (which see). 

ZiphidiontidflB (zi-fid-i-on'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., 
irreg. < Xiphidion 4- -id«.] A family of fishes, 
the gunnels or gunnel-fishes : same as Murm- 
noididsB. See rock-cel. 

Ziphidiopterus (zi-fid-i-op'te-rus), n. [NL. 
(Keichenbaoh, 1853), <Gr. dim. of 

sword, + nrepdVf wing.] A genus of spur- 
wiuged plovers, of which the West African X. 
albiceps is the type, it is a remarkable bird, being 
the onW one of these plovers presenting the combination 
of wattles and spurs and only three toes (see spur-tetn^sd); 
in consequence, it has been placed in five different genera. 



White-crowiicd napwiiiK (Xxphtdtopterus albiceps). 


It is known as tlie hlark'Hhouldered and whiiC'crownod lap- 
vnug, and these color-marks are quite distinctive. It is 
a very rare bird, originally desoriried by Gould from the 
Niger. 

Ziphidiorbynchus (zi-fid'*'i-o-ring'kus), n. 
[NL. (Reichenbach, 1845), < Gr. dim. of 

sword, + M7X*>U snout.] An Australian 
genus of wading birds, resembling both stilts 
and avosets. The species is .V. pcctoralis. Bee 
suit, n,, 6. Also called Leptorhynehus and Cla- 
doriiynehus. 

Ziphidium (zl-fid'i-nm), w. [NL., < Gr. ^KjtiSwVj 
dim. of f/0oc’, sword.] Bame as Xiphidion^ 1, 

Xiphihuilieralis (zif-i-hu-me-ra'lis), n. ; pi. 
xJphihumerales (-lez). [NL, (sc. musculiis)f < 
xiph{oid) + A muscle which in some 

animals passes from the xiphoid cartilage to 
the proximal end of the humerus. 

ZipluidSB^ (zi-f!'i-de), n. pi. In mammal. Bee 
Ziphiidse. 

IQplliidSB^ (zi-fi'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Xiphias + 
-fVffl?,] A family of fishes, typified by the genus 
Xiphias; the swordfishes. It has Included forms 
now placed in HMi<>phorid«. Exclusive of these, it is 
the same as Xiphiinx, Also Xiphiaidio^ Xiphioides, Xt- 
phiifortneSf Xiphiadidm, and Xxphwm. 8ee out under 
ttwordfibh. 

Xipbiifonn (zif 'i-i-fdrm), a. Same as xiphioid^. 

ZTphiifonnes (zif^i-i-f6r'mez), n. pi. [NL., < 
Xtphias + L../oma,form.] Barao as XiphiidsB^. 

ZiphUnSB (zif-i-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Xiphias 
+ -iwa?.] A subfamily of Xiphiidx, represented 
by the true swordfishes alone, without teeth 
or ventral fins. See cut under swordfish. 

Xipbioid^ (zif 'i-oid), a. and n. In mammal. See 
siphioid. 

Xipbioid*^ (zif'i-oid), a. and n. (*< Xiphias + 
-otd.] I. a. Resembling the swordfish; related 
to the swordfish'; belonging to the XiphUdse^ or 
having their characters. Also xiphUform, 

U. n. A member of the family XiphUdse. 


plastron.^ The fourth lateral piece of the plas- 
tron of a turtle; one of the pair of terminal 
pieces of the plastron in Chelonuif called xiphi-^ 
sternum by some. See cuts under plastron and 
CheUmia, 

Zipbister (zi-fis't6r), n. [NL. (Jordan, 1879), < 
Gr. a sword-belt, < sword.] A sp- 

nus of blennioid fishes, the type of which is the 
species called Xiphidion mucosum by Girard. 
Inis is found along the coait from Monterey to Alaska, 
reaching the length of 18 inches, and is abundant about 
tide-rocks, where it feeds on seaweeds. X. rupestria is a 
smaller but similar fish, found with the preceding ; and a 
third member of the genus, of the same habitat and still 
smaller, ls*X. chiruit. 

ZipbisterinsB (zi-fis-te-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Xiphister + -iw«.] In Jordan and Gilbert's 
classification, a subfamily of Blenniidas^ typi’ 
fied by the genus Xiphister. 

Zipbistemal (zi£-i-st6r'nal), a. [< ociphisternum 
+ -af.] 1 . In art at. f of the nature of the xiphi- 
stemum, or last sterneber of the sternum; 
pertaining to the xiphisternum ; ensif orm or xi- 
phoid, a8% cartilage or bone of the breast-bone. 

Dissect out the xipkistemal cartilage of a recently-killed 
frog, and remove its membranous investment (perichon- 
drium). Huxley and Martin^ Elementary Biology, p. 128. 

2. In Chelonia^ xiphiplastral. See cuts under 
Chelonia and plastron. 

Xipbistemuin (zif-i-st(5r'num), n. ; pi. xiphi- 
sterna (-na). [NL., prop, xiphosternum, < Gr. 

sword, + rrrt'pvov^ breast-bone.] 1. The 
hindmost segment or division of the sternum, 
corresponding to the xiphoid appendage or en- 
siform cartilage of man. it is of various shapes In 
different animals, sometimes forked or double, there being 
a right and a left xiphisternum, as in some llrArds. It 
succeeds the segment or segments called the meeot^amum. 
See cuts under megogtemum and gternum. 

2. The xiphiplastron of a turtle. See second 
cut under Chelonia. 

Zipbisura (zif-i-su'rft), w. pi. [NL. (orig. er- 
roneously Xyphosurd (Latreille), later Xyphi- 
suraj Xiphiurtty Xiphosura (which see), and 
prop. Xiphura)^ noting the dagger-like telson 
of the king-crab; < Gr. sword, + oupd, 

tail.] In Latreille^s classification, the first fam- 
ily of his Peneilopodaf contrasted with his l^ipho- 
nostoma, and containing only the genus Limu- 
lus. Compare Synziphosura. See cuts under 
horseshoe-crab and JAmulus, 

Zipbiura (zif-i-u'ra), w. pi. See Xnihisura. 
Zipblus (zif'i-us), it. In mammal. See Ziphim. 
Zipbocera, Zipboceridse. See Xijdt leer a, Xiphi- 
eeridsB. 

Zipbocolaptes (zif^o-ko-lap'tez), n. [NL. 
(Lesson, 1840), < Or. sword, + 
taken for Ko'/airH/p^ a chisel : see Dendrocolap- 
tcs."] A genus of Dendrocolaptidse^ including 
some of the largest piculules, having the bill 
much compressed and moderately long (not 
half as long again as the tarsus), it includes 
about a dozen species of tropical America, averaging afoot 
long, which is large for this family, as X. aibi(mlig,eUi. 
XipbodidymUB (zif-o-dieVi-mus), n. [< Gr. 
sword, + 6l6vpogy twin.] Same as xiphopa- 

Zipbodon (zif'o-don), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1822), 
< Gr. ^itltogy sword, 4* bdovg {bdovr-) = E. tooth.] 
A genus of fossil artiodactyl mammals, of Eo- 
cene age and small size, now referred to the 
Dichohunidse. 

ZijpbodontidSB ( zif-o-don ' ti-de )y n.pl. [NL. , < 
Xlphodxmtus + -idM.] A family of anoplotheri- 
oia mammals, at one time recognized as com- 
posed of the 3 genera Xiphodouy Csenotheriumy 
and Microtherium. 

Zipbodontus (zif-o-don 'tus), n. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1838), < Gr. 'iitpogy sword, 4 odoir (oSottr-) 
= E. tooth.] A genus of coleopterous insects, 
of the family LucanidsBy having but one species, 
X. anUlopCy from South Africa, remarkaole for 
its long sword-like mandibles, 
xiphoid (zFfoid), a. and n. [< Gr. ^u^idi^Cy 
sword-shaped, < sword, 4- cWof, form.] 
I. a. Shaped like or resembling a swoid; ensi- 

f orm.~ Xiphoid appendage, appendix, or oartUage, 

the xiphisternum. See eartUape, ana cute under megogHr- 
num and gternum. Also callea xiphoid proeetf.— Xiphoid 
bone, in omith,, the occipital e^le of the cormorant and 
some related blrde ; a long aharp dagger-Uke or eneifonn 
ossiflcatioii in the nnchal Itpunent. attached to the occiput 
by its base, and pointing baokwaro. 


[NL.] In anaUy 


s^fhoid 

TMd dadgnatad die "oaolpltal afjrla" of ShnMdt as 
tha a^Aaid hma Brime$, m. 401. 

Uphold lljKame&ti a tmall ligament conneoUng the en- 
ilfonn oartuiige or xlphistemam with the cartilage of the 
•evwth rib on either sidea-Xtohold proooM. (o) In 
onoe., the ensiform appendage^ the sternum; the xiphi- 
iternnro. See cuts under mevottemum and itemum, (6) 
The telion of a crustacean, as the king-crab. See cut un- 
der honuhi^^erab. 

n. n. The ensiform or xiphoid cartilage in 
man, or its representative in other animals. 
See xiphisternum. 1. 

Xil^Oides (zi-foi'dez), n. 
same as xiphoid, 

Xiphoidiail(zi-foi'di-an),a. [< xiphoid 
In anat^ same as xiphoid, 
SlphopaOT8(zi-fop'a-gu8),n. ; pi. xiphopagi (-ji). 
[NL., < w. sword, + irayogy that which is 
fixed or firmly set.] In teratol,, a double mon- 
ster connected by a band extending from the 
ensiform cartilage to the umbilicus. The Si- 
amese twins constituted a xiphopagus. Also 
xiphodidynius. 

ZtohophortUi (zl-fof 'o-rus), n. [NL. (Haeckel, 
1848), < Gr. also bearing a 

sword, < sword, + fipetv = E. heart.] In 
ichth,, a genus of cvprinoids, having in the male 
the lower rays of the caudal fin prolonged into a 
sword-shaped appendage, sometimes as long as 
all the rest of the fish. The anal lin of the male i8 
also modifted into an introniittent organ, liaving one or 
two enlarged raye with hook-like processes. A curious 
fish of this genus is X. helleri of Mexico, 
xiphophyllous (zif-o-firus), a. [< Gr. ^70of, 
sword, -h leaf.’] In ho#., having ensiform 

leaves. 

Xiphorhamphus (zif-o-ram'fus), V, [NL. 
(Blyth, 1843), < Gr. swoi*d, + /)d//0of, 

beak.] 1. A genus of timeliine birds of the 
eastern Himalayas, x. mpercUiaris, the only species, 
is 7J inches long. The general color above is olivaceous- 
brown ; over the eye is a white streak, but most of the 
plumage is of sober shades of ashy and rufous. See A't- 
phorhynchua, 2. 

2. A genus of fishes. MiiUer ami Troschelj 1844. 
XlphorhynchtlS (zif-o-ring'kus), n, [NL. 

(Swainson, 1827, dAm' ZiphorhynchtiA^ 1837), < 
Gr. ^IfftoQy sword, 4- pbyxog, snout.] 1 . A genus of 
South Americjan dendrooolaptine birds, named 
from the long, thin, and much-curved bill; the 
saberbills, as A", jrrocurvus. This tree.cre'*per is 
10 inches long, and mainly of a fulvous color, the head 
blackish with pale shaft-spots. Tlie genus ranges from 
Costa Rica to southern Brazil and Bolivia, and contains 
4 other species— X. trochUirostria, X, lafreanayanus. X. 
puaUluB, and X,puGherani. In the last-named tlie bill is 
shorter and loss curved, and there is no such white spot 
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xlphnrouB (zi-ffi^ms), a. [< Gr. sword, + 

ovpdy tail.] Having a long sharp telson like a 
dagger, as the king-crab ; of or pertaining to the 
Xiphosura or Siphura; xiphosuran. See out 
under horaeshoe-erab, 

Xiphydria (Zi-fid'ri-a), ». [NL. (Latreille, 1802), 
< Gr. ^KfihSptoVyH, kind’of shell-fish, < sword.] 

^ entom,, a notable genus of hymenopterous 
insects, of the family UroceridaSy or typical of a 
family Xiphydriidse, having the ovipositor oon- 



Whlte-horncd Camel-wasp (Xtphydna altucorntA), fcinalc. 
twice natural size. 

siderably exserted, the nock elongate, and cer- 
tain peculiar venatioiial charactors. Ten North 
American and three European species are known. X, 
camelua and X. dromedariun are British species, known 
as catMl'Waapa from their long neck. The white-horned 
camel-wasp is X. albiarmia. They are found cummouly 
_in willows and hedges. Also Xyphydri^i, Xyphidria. 


under the eye as all the rest have. 

m. 


See cut under sa 


2. A different genus of birds, named by Blyth 
in 1842 in the form XiphirhyncJiuSy and changed 
by him in 1843 to Xiphorhamphm . — 3. A genus 
of VryophidsBy or wood-snakes : so called from 
the acute appeudage of the snout, x. lanyaha is 
the langaha of Madagascar. (See cut under langaha.) This 
genus was named by Waglcr in 188o, but the name* Is pre- 
occupied in ornithology. 

4. A genus of fishes. Jgofisiz, 1829. 

XipllOSOina (zif-o-so'mji), 71. [NL. (Spix), < 
Gr. fujiogy a sword, + adi/i’a, body.] A genus of 
large serpents, of the family Boidaiy or boas. 
X, caninum is the dog-headed boa of South 
America. 

Xiphostemum (zif-o-ster'num), 7i. Same as 
imphisternum. [Rare.] 

Xiphosura (zif-o-su'rji), 7i.pl. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
sword, + ohpdy tail.] Same as Xiphisura : 
in this form, in Lankester’s classification, 
brought under Arachnida as one of three oriiors 
(the other two being Eurypterina and Trilobitae) 
brigaded under the name Delohranchia. 

Zipnosuran (zif-o-su'ran), a. and n. [< Xipho- 
sura + -aw.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Xiphoauray as a horseshoe-crab. 

II, n. A member of the group Xiphoama; a 
xipLosure. 

idl^OSUre (zif 'o-sur) , n. One of the Xiphosura, 
as a horseshoe^srab. 

]dph08Ur0U8 (zif-o-su^us), a. 

-otttf.] Same as xiphosuran. 

XiphotOUthiS (zif-6-tu'this), 
sword, + squid.] 

lemnites, characterized by a 
row, deeply chambered phragmacone. Only a 
single species is known, from the Lias. See 
BeUmniUdae. 

Xiphotr^on (zif-^tri'gon), n. [NL. (Cope, 
1879), < Gr. ^i^y sword, + Tpvy6vy a sting-ray.] 
In ichth.^ a gBnus of elasmobranchiate fishes, of 
the family lOrygonidaa. 

SUphura ( zl-ffi' ri^), w. pi. The more proper form 
of Xiphisura. 


[< Xiphomira + 

w. [NL., < Or. 
A genus* of bo- 
very long, liar 


hymenopterous insects, named from the genus 
Xiphydria, now merged in (Jroceridar. 
Xinenthys (zi-rik'this), w. Same as Xifrichthys. 
iJe Kay. 1842. 

X-leg (eks'leg), n. Knock-knee. [Hare.] 

Xmas. See X, 3. 

xoanon (zo'a-non), 71 . ; pi. xoana (-iiji). [< Gr. 
^davovy a carved image, < scrape, carve, 
especially in wood.] In a7ic. (Ir. art, a work 
of sculpture of the most ancient and primitive 
class, rudely formed in wood, the eyes Ixdng 
generally represented closed, and the limbs, 
when indicated at all, extended stiffiy. The ex- 
ainplos of these statues, representing deities, which were 
preserved in (Ireek hismric times, were looked upon with 
much veneration as divine gifts fallen P' >m heaven ; they 
were usually cloaked with preuiuus stutfs and riel) em- 
broideries. No specimen survives, but representiitions of 
these old works nro found on painted vases. The tei-m 
is sometimes applied attribiitively to primitive statues in 
stone advanced but lltUo beyond tho wooden pro- 
totypes, as the xoa7io7i statue discovered by the 
French in Delos. See cut \md*'r jmlladivm. 
Xolxnis(zormiR),«. [NL.(Boie,1828); also 
Xohnus (Swainson).] A goims of South 
American tyrant-flycaiehei's: a synonym 
both of Taenioptexa and of Fhwicola. 

XOnaltite (zd-nal 'tit), w. [< Xonalta^ (sec 
def.) + -*#c'^.] In 7nincriii., a hydrous silicate 
of calcium, occurring in massive form of ji 
white or bluish-gray color. 

Xorides (zor'i-dez), w. [NL. (Latreille, 1809).] 
A genus of liynienopterous parasites, of theieh- 
neuinoiiid subfamily Phnplinae, or giving name* 
to an unused family Xorididar, having the face 
narrowed, the cheeks tuberculato behind tlie 
eves, and the tibiee and tarsi long and slender. 
Tne species are peculiar to northern regions, 14 liaving 
been deserllKMl from iiortbcni Europe, including 1 from 
Lapland, and 4 from British Anierica. 

Xorididaet (zp-rid'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Xondes 
+ -idfl?.] A family of hymenopterous insects, 
named by Shuekard in 1840 from the genus 
Xorides, but now included in lc,hneu7nonidsp. It 
has not even subfamily rank, its characters being shared 
by a number of genera of Pitnplifim. 

X-rajr. See run. 

XX, Symbols noting ale of certain 

qualities or degrees of strength, derived origi- 
nally from marks on the brf3wers^ casks. 

Xya (zi'ft), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1809), < Gr. Svetv, 
scrape, smooth, polish.] A genus of mole- 
crickets, of the orthopterous family (iryllidaa, 
having filiform ten-jointed antennae and fosso- 
rial front legs. The species are mainly tropical; but 
one is European and one (X. apic^U) Is North Ametioan. 
Also called Tridactylua and WUpvptnryx. 

Xyela (zi-e'lil), w. [NL. (Dalman, 1819), < Gr. 

a plane or rasp, < ^heiVy scrape.] A genus 
of saw-flies, of the hymenopterous family Ten- 
thredinidae, giving name to the subfamily Xye- 
linae, and having the fourth and following joints 
of the antennas long, slender, and filiform. The 
^cies are small and nave a remarkably long ovt^sltor. 


XriiB* 

known. Tho gonerio name has recently been aaoertalned 
to be a synonym of Pinicola (Brdblsson, 1818). 

XyelinSB (zl-e-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Xyela + 
-»w«.] A subfamily of the hymenopterous 
family TenthredinidaB, founded on the genus 
Xyela, and having the antennae nine- to thir- 
teen-joint ed, irregular, third joint very long, 
anterior wings with three marginal and four 
submarginal cells, and ovipositor long. Also 
XvelidaBy Xyelides, Xyelites. 

xylanthrax (zi-lan'thraks), n. [NL., < Gr. 

Aovy wood, 4* dvOpa^y coal.] Woodcoal: in dis- 
tinction from lithanthrax. 

XyleborUB (zi-lob'o-rus), n. [NL. (Eichoffy 
1864), < Gr. eating wood,< fwAov, wood, 

+ fiopug, devouring.] A notable genus of bark- 
boring beetles, of the family ScotyUdaB, having 
tho antennal fiiniclo five-joiTited,*the club sub- 
globose and subannul ate, the tarsi with the 
first three joints subequal and simple, and tho 
tibiee with the outer edge curved and finely 
serrate. Al>out 76 speoies are known, of which 14 inhabit 
North America. X. diapar is common to Europe and 
North America. It is known in tlio United States and 
Canada as tho piji-borer, ahot-bttrer, and pear-bliaht beetle. 
See these words, and cuts under pinborer and umd-en^ 
yraver. 

l^lem (zi'lem), n. [Irreg. < Gr. wood.] 
Ill hot., that part of a fibrovascular bundle 
which contains ducts or trachoids — that is, the 
woody part, as distinguished from the phlo6m, 
or bast part. Compare phloem. See proioxy- 
lorn, leptoxijlem. 

xylene (zi'len), i/. [< Gr. wood, + -ene.'] 
Any one of the three metameric dimethyl ben- 
zines CflH 4 (CHo) 2 . They are volatile, lufiam- 
mable liquids obtained from wood-spirit and 
from coal-tar. Also xyhl, xylole. 

Xylesthia (zi-los'thi-|j), w.* [NL. (Clemons, 
I8f>9), < Gr. ^v/un>, wood, -f taOinv, eat.l A pe- 
culiar genus of North American tineid moths, 
allied to Oehscnhnmeria and Uapsifera of the 
European fauna. X. pruniramiella. the type, feeds as 
a larva upon the l>Juck-knot of tlie iilum (SphseTia fnor- 
boaa), and the larva of X. Hemmmla feeds upon dead 
lociiHt-timi>er. 

Xyletinus (zil-o-ti'nus), ». [NL. (Latreille, 
1829), irreg. < Gr. ^vhn>, wood, + NL. PUnus, 
q. V.] A genus of coleopterous insects, of the 
family Ptinidse, comprising about 30 species, 
and very widely d istri bul.ed . Tho elytra are striate 
and tlie uiitennie serrate with Joints nine to eleven, not 
olongHte. Seven species occur in North America, as X, 
tmiMtaGena. 

Syleutes (zi-lu'tez), w. [NL. (HUbner, 1816), 

V Gr. ^vXtvg, a wood-eutter, < wood.] A 



( nnitnoii I .orAinxAtonitlXyieutrt frni.ilr, nMttirnl size. 

genus of moths, of the family Cossidar. X. rohi- 
niie is the e.oinmon locust-borer of tho United 
Htates. Hee also cut under rart)(mter-7noth, 
Xylharmonica (zil-har-nion'i-kll), n. [< Gr. 
$eXov, wood, -f E. harmonim.] An enlarged and 
improved form of the xyleHistron (which see). 
XyUa (zil'i-|i), ?#. [Nl’j. (Bentham. 1852), so 
called from the wof»dy })od ; < Gr. ^vAuv, wood.] 
A genus of leguininouH trees, of the tribe Eumi- 
moscuB. It is charactei'lzed i»y a broadly falcate com- 
pressed woody two-valved jkmI with transverse oliovate 
seeds. The only upeeies, A", dolabrifomiia (formerly Inga 
xyUicarpa), Is a tall tree of tropical Asia, jiroducing a hard 
wood and bearing bipinnate leaves of only two piniini, these 
with four or five pairs r»f large leaflets and an odd one. 
The small pate-green flowers are condensed into globose 
heads which form terminal racemes or axillary clusters. 
It is known as the irtmxGond of Pegu, or by its Burmese 
name, pyefigadu (which see). 

g Udine (zil'i-din), n. Same as xyUndinc. 
dina (ziri-njl), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1826), < 
Gr. ^vAivoi, of wood, < ^FMiVy wood.] A genus of 
noctuid moths, giving name to tho Xylinidap, 
and having the male autennu) simple, the pro- 
boscis short, the body robust, and the fore wings 
rounded at the apex. The larvie usually live on trees, 
and the pupao are subterranean. The genus is represented 
ilei 


North American and three European species are In all parts of the world, and the species number about 60, 


ZyllnE 

of which 8 are European and about 20 North Amertoan. 
X dnerea, of the United Statei, Is called the oih-gray pin- 
ion, and ite larva bores into green apples and peaches, and 



Ash-gray Pinion \XyliHa cinerea), 
a, larva, boring into a peacii ; h, moth. 


feeds upon the foliage of various trees. Three of the Britisli 
species are fancifully named respectively the conformist, 
A. /urcifera (X. conformis), the noncontonnist, A', lamb- 
da, and the gray shoulder-knot, X. omithojmtt. 

XylinidSB (zl-lin'i-de), w. /»/. [NJj. (Guon6e, 
lfe2), < Xylina + -idsa.] A famiiy of noetuids, 
named from the genus Xyhua, many of whi(di 
aro known as sharl -moths. They have the antennw 
almost always simide, well-develoy>e<l palpi, thorax roimst, 
wings oblong, with longitudinal miirkings, and somewhat 
plicated wlien at rest, giving the insect an elongated ap- 
pearance. The family inclinlcs about 20 genera. 

Xylobalsamum (zi-lo-lmrsn-inum), n. [< Ij. 
xylobalHumutn, < (Ir. i-vAulinAan^Luv^ tlM> wood of 
tie balsam -trot* , < iir'/uv, wood, 4- lUiAaaimvy bal- 
sam.] 1. The wood, or jiarticularly tne dried 
twigs, of the l>alm-of-Giload tree, (Ummiphora 
(fpohalnamuw. The wood is heavy, pinkish, and fra- 
grant. A decoction of it, as also of the fruit (carpobalna- 
mumj, is given in tin* East ns a cui’minativc, etc. 

2. Th(^ balsam obtained bydeeoetion from this 
wood. 

Xylobius (Zi-Id'bi-UK), n. [NL., < (Ir. 
wood, + /f/or;, life.] 1. A g(*nns of beetles, of 
the family Kmmnnidiv, named by Latreille in 
1834, and containing two EurojMuiii species. 
Also called Xylophdm. — 2. A genus of fossil 
chilognaili myriapods. Dawson, 1859. 

Xylocarp (zi'lo-kiirp), a. [< (Jr. wood, 
+ Kapnuc, fruit.] In hot., a hard and woody 
fruit. 

zylocarpous ( zMp-kiir'pus ), d . [As xylocarp + 
-Otis.] Having fruit which bi'conn^s hard or 
woody. 

Zylocnlore (zi'lp-klor), n. f< Gr. i/vioi', wood, + 
greenisli-yellow.] An olive-grt'cii crys- 
talline mineral, closely resembling apophyllito, 
if not a variety of it. 

Xylocopa (zi-lok'o-pll), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), \ (H’. wood, + -honoc, < hdirttiv, 

cut.] An e.v tensive genus of solitary bees, con- 
taining many of tliose large speidos known 
as carpcntcr-hers, Th(»y resemliie hnmhiehees, fr»»m 
which they differ in iinving tlie ulMlomen nsiially naked, 
and in important vcnational churactoi'M. Their hurroWN 



Virginian C.irpcnU'r-l>«T tiirx'ittv a). 

/*, hind Uirsiis of feinnlc t nr|H*nttri-lHT . t, hiinl t.irsiis uf Ininiliicbce. 

are formed in solid wood, and their ccUh arc seyiarated by 
partitions usually made of nggliitiimtcd Hnwdusi, and 
provisioned with polltm. Six species occur in Europe and 
nine in North America. X. viotnem is tlie ('ominun Knro- 
TM!an syiccleH, and .Y. virginiva the common one in the 
ITuited States. Sec also mijtenter-biui (witli cut). 

Xylocopus (zi-lok'p-pu^), n. [NL. ;(labanis, 
1803), < Gr. wood, + -aottoj,, < horTtiv, 

cut.] A genus of woodpeckers, such us iVeww 
minor ami J\ major, resptud.ively the lesser and 
greater spotted woodpeckers of Europe; gener- 
ally considered a synonym of Picus proper. See 
Dcndrocofins, 2, aiid cut under Piens. 

xylogen ( zi'lp-ien), u. [< Gr. ^vhm, wood, + -j t- 
vf/C, producing.] 1. Same as liynin . — 2. Wood 
or xylein in a formative state. ' 
xylograph (zi'lo-gWif), n. [< Gr. f/Aov, wood, 
+ engrave, write.] 1. (a) An oil- 

graving on wooil. (h) An impression or print 
from a wood-block. In bot h senses tho term is 
most coininouly applied to old work, ©specially 
to that of the very earliest period. — 2. A me- 
chanical copy of the grain of wood, executed 
by a motliod of nature-printing, and used as a 
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surface decoration. The wood to be oopied Is treated 
chemically so that Uie grain remains in relief and serves 
to give an Impression in a suitable pigment 
xylographer (zi-log'rar£6r), n, [< xylograph-y 
4* -cri. J An engraver on wood, especially one 
of the earliest wood-engravers, as of the fif- 
teenth century. 

xylographic (zi-lo-graf'ik), a. [< xylograph-y 
4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to xylography; cut in 
or on wood. 

Some of these changes of form, otherwise inexplicable, 
since they are from simpler and easier forms to others 
more complicated and seemingly more diffluult, can be 
readily accounted for by the fact that the runes were es- 
sentially a xylographic script. 

/gaoc Taylor, llie Alphabet II. 221. 

xylograpldcal (zi-lo-graf'i-kal), a. [< xylo^ 
graphic 4- -a/.] Same as xylographic. 
^ylOCTaphus (zi-log'ra-fus), n. [NL. (Dejean, 
1834) : see xylograph.'^ " A genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family Vioidm, distinguished 
mainly by the structure of the legs. About a 
dozen 8(iecies are known, most of which are South Ameri- 
can. Two, however, are from southern Europe, one is from 
Algeria, and one from Madagascar. 

xylography (zMog'ra-fi), n. [= F. xylographic ; 

< Gr. fi'Aon, wood, 4"*‘->7>a0/a, < yfunpeiv, engrave, 
write. Cf. ^vAnypa^eiv, write on wood.] 1. 
Engraving on wood ; a word used only by bib- 
liographers, and chiefly for the woodcut work 
of the flftoonth contiiry. — 2. A process of dec- 
orative painting on wood. A selected pattern or de- 
sign is drawn on wood and is tlien engraved, or the design 
is roprodueed on zinc by tiic ordinary method. An elec- 
trotype cost is taken from the woodcut or zinc plate, and 
sniootli surfaces of wood are printed from the electrotype, 
under a regulated pressure, with pigments prepared for 
the purpose. The color penetrates the wood, leaving no 
outside film, and after l»eing French xiolished, or covered 
with a fluid enamel, the wood may he washed, scrubbed, 
or even satuipapered without destroying tlie pattern. 
Ure. 

XVloid (zi'loid), a. [< Gr. ^v7uom^q, like wood, 

< wood, 4- Wdoc, form.] Woody; of the 
nature of, resembling, or pertaining to xylem 
or wood ; ligneous. 

xyloidine (zi-loi'din), n. [As xyloid 4- 4nc‘^.'] 
An explosive compound (C^Hgl^Oiy) produced 
by tho action of st rong nitric acid upon starch 
or woody fiber. It somewhat resembles gun- 
cotton in its nature. Also called xylidine. 
xylol, xylole (zi'lol, zi'lol), n. Gr. ^irAov, 
wood, 4- L. oleum, oil.] 8ame as xylene. 
xyloma (zi-16'ma), w. ; pi. xylomata (-ma-tji). 
[NJj., < Gr. wood, 4- -owa.] In liot.’‘ a. 

scleriotoid body in certain fim^ which produces 
sporogeiious structures in its interior, 
Xylomelum (zi-lo-me'lum), n. [NL. (Smith, 
3/98), HO called from tho woody apple-like fruit ; 

< (ir. i'i'^ovy wood, 4- fiffA.ov, apple.] A genus 
of apetaJons jdants, of the order i Vo fmrea? and 
tri be ( i rerilleek\ it is diaracterized by opposite Ipaves, 
dotiHclv spicato flowers, itn ovary with two ovules later- 
ally affixed, and a hard, nearly iiideliiscent, somewhat 
ovoid fruit. The 5 species are all Australiaii. They are 
trees or tall shrulis, wiili opposite entire or spiny-toothed 
leaver. The flowers are of medium size, sessile in pairs 
under tlie bracts of a dense spike, which is commonly per- 
fect lielow, but ill the upjier part sterile. The spikes are 
opposite or axillary, or crowdeil into a terminal cluster 
which finally iiecotiies lateral. X. jtyriforme, the woudeii- 
pear tree of New South Wales, is remarkable for its fruit, 
which is exactly like a roinnioii pear in size and shape, 
hut attached by the broad end and eonipnsed of a hard 
woody substance difficult to cut ; w hen ripe it splits length- 
wise, diMcharging a flat winged seed. The tree grows 
from 20 to 40 feet high, « to 8 inches In diameter, pro- 
ducing a dark-reddish wood, used in cabinet-work. 

Xyloxniges (zi-lom'i-jez), n. [NL. (Giien^e, 
1852, ttH Xfflomygrs), < Gr. ^v7opiyyp, mixed with 
wood, < ^r/ior, wood, 4- pi)vrvat, mix.] A genus 
of rioctuid moths, of the family Apamidst, com- 
prising species of moderate size, robust body, 
short proboscis, and palpi hardly reaclxing 
above the head. The genus is wide-spread, but con- 
tains only about a dozen s)>ecies, of which 9 inhabit the 
United States. See in7eer-cfo«d. 

xylonite (zi'lo-nit), n. [Irreg. < Gr. f/vior, wood, 
4- 4te.] Ham© as celluloid, 

Xylonomns (zi-lon'o-mns), n. [NL. (Graven- 
horst, 1829), < Gr. wood, 4* vlpnv, graze, 
feed.] An important genus of hymenonterous 
parasites, of tn© ichneumonid subfamily Pirn- 
plinae, haying very long legs and anteniue, and 
the marginal cell of the Fore wing extending 
nearly to the apex of tho wing. The species are 


A member of the Xylophaga, in either 


xyl«ylm« 

of the family Pholadidm^ as X* 

[7. c.] A member of this genus* 

Xylophaga looks like a very abort shlp-womi; making 
burrows in floating wood, against the grain, about an Ineh 
long. P. P. Carpenier, lectures on MoUusca(1881)^ p. 80. 

[NL.: see 
^ymenoptera di- 
n (1837), con- 
taining only the family Uroceridse: distin- 
guished from the Phyllophaga on the one hand 
and the Paramtica on the other. Compare these 
two words. — 2. A group of rhynchophorous 
insects. MotschulsJcy, 1^5. 

xylophagan (zMof'a-gan), a. and w. [< Xg- 
lophciga 4- -o«.] I, a. In onfom., of or pertain- 
ing to the Xylophaga, in either sense. 

11. w. ‘ 

sense. 

xylophaga (zFlo-faj), n. [< Xylophagus.'] A 
xylophagous insect. [Rare.] 

Wood yellowish, ... of a somewhat unequal coarse 
flber, soon attacked by xylophaget. 

Kurz, Flora Brit. Burmah. 

Xylophagi (zi-lof 'a-ji), w. pi. [NL., pi. of Xy- 
lophagus, q. v.] 1. In Latreille V system of 
classification, the second family of his tetram- 
eroiiB Coleoptera, containing many forms now 
distributed among the Bostrichidse, Mycetopha- 
gidm, Cioidse, Laihridiid«, Cuemidse, Colydtidecy 
and Ti'ogositidm . — 2, In MeigenV classification, 
same as Xylophagidse. 

XylophagidsB (zl-lp-faj'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Btephens, 1829), < Xylophagus 4- -idee.'] A fami- 
ly of brachycorous dipterous insects, typified by 
the genus Xylophagus. They have the costal vein en- 
compassing the entii e wing, and the tibiso spurred. Their 
larva; live in dead and decaying wood, and the adults ai'e 
found most euinmonly on tree-trunks in high places in the 
woods. Aiiont 60 species are known. (Compare £erid». 

xylophagous (zi-lof'a-gus), a. [< Gr. ^v/o<pdyoc, 
wood-eating, < or,* wood, 4* (payeiv, eat.] 1. 
Wood-eating; habitually feeding upon wood; 
lignivorouB, as an insect. Bee ('is (with cut). — 
2. Perforating and destroying as if eating tim- 
ber, as a mollusk or a crustacean. 

Xylophagus ( zi-lof' a-gus), w. [NL. (Meigen, 
1803) : see xylophagous.'] The typical genus of 
Xylophagidse. The larva live In gardeu-mold or under 
tho hark of decaying trees, and the mlult flies are remark- 
able for their reseinlilaiiee tn certain hymenopterous in- 
sects. They are rather large, almost naked, blue or black 
in color, often with a broad hrownlsli hand on tlie abdomen. 
A dozen or more spi’cies are known, of which eight are 
North American. Also incorrectly Xilophagus (Latreille, 
1829). 

Xylophasia (zi-lo-fa'si-il), w. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Gr. ^vA(n\ wood, 4- (ftaotg, an appear- 
ance.] A genus of noctuid moths, of the family 
Apamidse, allied to Xylomiges, but having the 
palpi reaching above the head. x. hcjnitica is the 
clouded brindle-hiuth. X. polyodon is the dark arches, 
expanding about 2 Inches. Many of the ^cies formerly 
included Tn this genus are now placed in Hadena and Ma- 
mcMra. 

xylophilan (zi-lof 'i-lan), w. [< Xylophili 4- -aw.] 
Any member of the Xylophili, 

Xylophili (zi-lof'i-li),‘?*. pi. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825), pi. of Xylophilus: see xylophilous.] A 
group of searabaeoid beetles, including several 
genera of the modem family Bcarahseidse : cor- 
responding to the families VynasUdse and Ku- 
tclidse of Macleay. 

xylophilous (zi-lof'i-lus), a. [< NIj. Xylophilus, 
< Gr . ^ rTiov, wood, 4- (p/'Ariv, love. ] Fond of wood, 
as an insect; living or feeding upon wood. 

XylophilUB (zi-lof'i-lus), w. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825); see xylophilgus.’] 1, A genus of small 
beetles, of the family Anthicidse. it is represented 
in many parts of the world, and comprises mure than 40 
Miecies, of which 16 are found in the Uniteil States, as 
X. meluhcimeri, remarkable in that the males have flabel- 
late antenna. 

2. Bame as Xylobius, I . Mannerheim, 

xylophone (zi'lo-fon), n, [< Gr. wood, 4* 
voice.] A musical instrument consisting 
of a graduated series of wooden bars, often sup- 
ported on bands of straw, and sounded by means 


rather large, arc wide-apread, and are parasitic upon the 
larva of the larger wood-iioriiig beetle^ such as the Ceram- 
Infridtr ; i.'S arc known in Europe, and 9 have been de- 
scribed from the I’nited States, 
xylopal (zi-16'pal), n. [< Qr. wood, 4* 

unaMtof;, opal.] ’Bame as wood-opal, 
Xylopha^a^ (zl-lora-gfl), w. [NL. (Turton, 
1822), < (Tr. wood-eating, < ^vTov, wood, 

+ 0rt>eiv, eat.] 1. A genus of luring bivalves, 



Xylophone. 

of small wooden hammers or by rubbing with 
rosined gloves. The tone is often agreeable 
and effective. Also gigeUra, sHccada, and straw* 



J n. [NL. (Linnados, 1763), 

for fXfflapicro8f so ealled from the bitter wood ; 

< Or. wood, + irucpdcj bitter.] A genus 
of plants, of the order Ananaeea, type of the 
tnbe Xylopiex* it it (di«nuit«rised by flowerg with a 
conical receptacle bearing efltorhally numerous stamens 
with truncate anthers, in the center excavated and con- 
taining from one to five carpels, each with two to six ovulea 
There are from SO to 40 species, natives of the tropics, chief- 
ly in America, but with several in India and Africa. They 
are trees or shrubs with coriaceous and commonly two- 
ranked leavea The flowers are solitary or clustered in the 
axils, and are nearly or quite sessile, each with six petalsi 
the outer elongated, thick, boat-shaped, curving, erec^ ana 
almost meeting at the summit, surpassing the three inner 
imtals. Tiie fruit consists of oblong or elongated berries 
produced on a convex receptacle. X. ASthioinea, of western 
tropical Africa, is the source of African, negro, or Guinea 

. pepper; it is a tree with pointed ovate leaves, and a fruit 
consisting of several dry black qullMike aromatic carpels 
about 2 inches long. These are sold in native markets ns 
a stimulant and condiment, and wore formerly imported 
into Europe, forming the piper jEthiopiewn. of old writers. 
JTor AT. miyoarpa^ of tropical Africa, see yellow dye-tree (un- 
der yellow). From the pervasive flavor of tlieir wood va- 
rious American species are culled Hfter-woody especially 
X, glabra in the West Indies and X, fruteeoens in Guiana. 
The fruit of A", serieea in Brasil serves as a spice, and 
its bark torn from the tree in ribbon-like strips is twisted 
into coarse cordage, and would be available for matting. 
X frutescenHy known in Braxll as etnbira, has similar uses. 
Several specios have formerly been classed under the gen- 
era Unona, Uvaria, and Hahzelia. 

XylopieSB (zMo-pi'o-e), n.pj, [NL. (EndUcher, 
1836), < Xylopla +*-<»«.] A tribe of polypeta- 
louR plants, of the order Anonaccfe. It is charac- 
terised by densely crowded staipens, and thick exterior 
petals which are connlvent or scarcely open ; the Inner 
ones are included and smaller, and are sometimes minute 
or absent. It includes 8 genera, chiefly of tropical trees, 
of which the chief are Amma, liabzelia, and Xylopia (the 
type). 

Xylopinus (zi-lo-pl'jiuH), n. [NL. (Le Conte, 
1802), < Ur. wood, + mtvav^ be hungry.] 

A genus of tonebrionid beetles, peculiar to 
North America, having the antennie slendei* 
with the distal joints triangular, the anterior 
tarsi of the male little dilated, and the ante- 
rior margin of the front not reflexed. Three 
8]>ecies are known. They live under the bark 
of dead trees. 

xylop^ography (zl'^lo-pi-rog'ra-fi), w. [NL., 

< Ur. fi'Xov, wooJ, 4- TTJ'/), Art', 4- 
write.] Same vlb poker-pa inti iiy, 

nloretine (zM6-re'tiu), n. [Vov*xf/lorrhetine; 

< Ur. ^u>ior, wootll, + priTivij^ resin ; sec resin.'] A 
subfossil resinous substance, found iu conne(*- 
tion with the pine-trunks of the peat-marshes 
of Holtegaard in Denmark. 

Xyloryctes(z5-lo-rik'tez), w. [NL. (Hope, 1837), 
C Ur. wood, + 

hpvKTTigy a digger.] A 
peculiar genus of scur- 
abteid beetles, having 
the head of th(» male 
armed with a long 
horn, and the female 
head tuberculate. The 
genus correspunds In the 
western hemisphere to the 
eastern Oryrtre. X. eattf- 
rue is rather ('.nmmoii in 
the eastern Ignited States. 

Its larva is said to iiijui'e 
the nmts of ash-trees. 

a:ylosistron ( zi-io-sis 
tron), w. [< Ur. 
wood, + aeinrpoVj sis- 
trum: seemfrww/.] A 
musical instrument, invented by lithe in 1807, 
resembling Chladni^s euphonium, but liaving 
wooden instead of glass rods. Compare xylhar- 
monica. 

xylostein (zi-los'te-in ). n. [< NL, Xylosteum (sec 
tief.) (< Gr. ^vAoVf wood, + baThv, bone) + -iw*-*.] 
An active poisonous principle which has been 



Xyloryctfs satyrns, female, 
natural bi/c. 
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isolated from the seeds of Lonieera Xylosteum^ 
a species of honeysuckle. 

Zylostroma (zi-lo-stro'mtt), w. [NL.,< Gr. 
woo4, + arpuifiaf anything spread or laid out.] 
A ifenus or form-genus of polyporoid fungi, 
which continues indefinitely, without fruiting, 
as a thick dense leathery sheet covering the 
wood upon which it lives. 

Zyl08tr0inatoid(zi-lo-str6'ma-toid), a. [< NL. 
Xylosirmm{U) + -otd.] In bilt,, resembling the 
^enus or form-genus — that is, hav- 

ing a tough woody or leathery appearance — 
as the matted mycelium of certain polyi>oroid 
fungi. 

Distinguished by its distinct xyloetro^naioid sub-stra* 
turn. M. C. Cooke, Hand buck uf British i*'ungi, I. 282. 

Xylota (zi-16'tfi), «. [NL. (Meigen, 1822), < 
Ur. wood.] A large genus of 8yri»hid 

flies, comprising medium-sized or largo species, 
slender, with the abdomen more or h^ss red, 
yellow, or metallic. More than 40 H]>ecies are found 
III North America, and about ir> in Kuropi>. The larva; 
are found iu decaying W(»od, ami the adults frequent tiio 
foliage of Imshes In blossimi. 

Xyloteles (zi-lot'e-lez), ?/. [NL. (Newman, 
1840), < Ur. wood, + rthtg, end.] A genus 
of Polynesian cerambycid beetles, eouiprising 
about a dozen species from New' Zealand and 
the Philippines. They are ratlier largo pubes- 
cent beetles, with the intercoxal prominence of 
the abdomen in the form of an acut(» triangle. 

Xyloterus (zi-lotv-ms), w. [NJj. (Krichson, 
1830), < Ur. ^rhtv, wood, + riptiv, bore.] 1 . A g(‘- 
nus of bark-boring beetles, eoniaining several 
very destructive species, as A'. Inrittatus. which 
seriously injures the spruce iu North America. 
Tlicy Imve the antennal cUib large, oval, solid, pubescent 
on both sides, the eyes completely divided, und the tildw 
serrntt*. Five species occur In the llnited States. By Eu- 
ropean authors the genus is considered a syiion>m of Try- 
jHKiendron (Stephens, 1830). 

2. A genus of horntails, coni]>risiug tw'o Euro- 
pean species. Uartiy^ 1837. 

Xylotile (zi'lp-til), n. [< Gr. ^i’Aov, w'ood, + 
r/>of, down.] A mineral of fibrous structure 
and wood-brow’Ji color, probably an altered 
form of asbestos. 

xylotomous (zi-lot'o-mus), a. [< Gr. ^r/oc, 
W'ood, 4- -Topug,(, rtyvtiv, raynv^ ent.] Wood-cut- 
ting, as an insect. 

Xylotrogi (zi-lo-tro'jl), tuph [NL., < Ur. ti'Xoc, 
w'oocl, 4* Tpvjytiv, gnaw.] In Latreilh‘’s classi- 
flcatioii, a group of senucorn beetles, ilistin- 
guished among serricorns from Ma.aeodvrmi 
and from Siernoxi. 

Xylotrypes (zi-lp-1ri'pez), w. [NL. (Dejean, 
J834, as Xylotrupes)y < Ur. ^i/ov, wooil, 4 - Tfw- 
7rdi», bon*.] A genus of very large lamellicorn 
beetles, related to Jh/uasds, as A', (jideon of Ma- 
lacca, which attacks the coeoanut. The eeplmlic 
horn of the males is alwHys forked, and the thoracic horn 
soiiietiines Idfld. About a dozen species are known, Ik- 
loiigiiig mainly t<i the Austrulasiiui ftiiimu 

XyrichthyS (zi-rik'this), a. [NL. (f'uvier and 
Valenciennes, 1 839), also Xirivh tliys, Zyrteh thys ; 
< Or. a razor, 4- a fish.] In icltlh., 

a genus of brilliantly colored labroid fishes, of 
tropical seas, known ns racor-Jishes. A', vr.rrniev- 
latue is West Indian, and differs little from theEurofM-ari 
tyi)e of the genus. X. lineatm of the West Indies, ninl oc- 
casional on the southern coast of tlie United Htates, is rose- 
red with a large blotch on each side t)elow tlie pectorals. 

Xyridaceae (zir-i-da'se-e), w. pi. [NL., < Xyns 
(-id-) + -aecx.'} Same as Xyridrx. 

inrriaaceOllS (zir-i-da'shius), n. Characterized 
fike Xyns; belonging to the XyridciP {Xyrida- 

X^ide® (zi-rid'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (Knntb, 1815), < 
Xyris (Xyrid-) 4-' -c/c.] An order of monoeotyle- 
donouH plants, of the series Coronaricfe. it is 
charaetciized by slightly irregular bisexual flowers, ses- 


xystiis 

sile and aoliUry under imbricated bracts in a tenninat 
head. The perianth consists of three equal broad-spread- 
ing delicate corolla-lobes, and a single large petaloid cadu- 
cous sepal which wraps around the corolla or is in the 
tropical American genus Abolboda absent. There areper- 
haps 48 species, belonging mostly to the genus Xyria 
(the typeX the others to Abolboda. They are usually per- 
ennials, growing in tufts In wot places, chiefly in warm 
countries. They resemble the sedges and rushes in habit, 
the Jieeiiacegr in the structure of their seeds, and the spider- 
worts in that of tiieir ovules. 

(zi'ris), n, [NL. (Liimreus, 1737; earlier 
in Lobel, 1581), so callea from the sharp-edged 
leaves; < Ur. a species of /m, pernaps /. 
foitidissimaj < a razor, < ^vciv, scrape.] A 
genus of plants, type of the order Xtfridefs, It is 
characterized hy flowers with a broad petaloid sepal which 
is very caducous, and a style witiiout any appendage. 
About 40 species have been desevihed, hut not all are now 
thought distinct. Tliey are tufted herbs, the stems usu- 
ally flattish and two-edged, with linear rigid or grass- 
like leaves, and small gluboso or ovoid floVer-heads with 
very closely imbricated rigid bracts. They are known as 
yellow-eyed grase, from the vellow petals; 17 species oc- 
cur in the southern United States, inoslly in guilds and 
liiiie-bttrrens; 4 extend northward, of which X. JlexwMit 
with a twisted, and A'. CandinUioa, with a tlatttsli scape, 
occur from Massachusetts to Florida ; A'. Jimbriata and 
X. torta occur in pine-barrens from New Jersey south- 
ward. The leaves and roots of A'. Jndica are used as a 
remedy against leprosy and the itch in India, as are also 
those of A. AnierteafM in Guiana and of A', vaginata iu 
Brazil. 

xyst (zist ), w. [< 1 j. xysiuSt also xystnnifi Gr. £m- 
Tor, a coveroil portico (so called from its pol- 
ished floor), < tivTTcr, scraped, smoothed, pol- 
ished, < ^rviv, scrape, plane, smooth, polish.] 
In ane. arch., a eoveretf portico or open court, 
of great length in jiroportion to its width, in 
which athletes ])erformed their exercises; or, 
in Konian villas, soimdimes, a garden walk 
pUint(*d with trees. Also xystos, xystm. 

Xysta (ziK'til), //. [NL. (Meigen, 1824), < Or. 
i:i>(rTog: me xyst.] 1. A geuiis of dipterous in- 
sects, belonging to tin* Mnscidse ealyptratic and 
subfamily Phusuur. They are mcdinni-sized or small 
somewhat lialry flics of black or gray color, uhose nieta- 
morpboscs are not known. Few species have been de- 
Hcrilu'd, of which but one is North American. 

2. A genus of tonebrionid beetl(‘s, synonymous 
with IdiBodes (Eschscholtz, 1829). 

Xystarch ( zis't lirk ), V. ( < LL. xystoreheSf < Or. 

the director of a xyst, < Hvcrr/ss, a cov- 
ered ])orti(*o, xyst, + bpjur, rule.] An Athe- 
nijin otlic(*r who jui'shled over the gymnastic 
ex(‘rciH<*s of the xyst. 

xyster (zis't or), n. f< Or. ^rari,p, a scraping- 
tool, < scru))e: si'o J 7 /.v/. ) 1. A surgeons' 

iiiHlrument for Hcrn]iing bones. — 2. i<'ftp>] 
[NL.] A genus of iifda‘s. Laevprdv. 

XystiCUS ( zis't i-kus), n. [NL. (Koch, 1835), < 
(ir. i^verihbt , of or for scrn]>ing, < kvarbg, scraped; 
s(*(‘ xyst.] A large genus of hit erigrade spiders, 
of the family Thovnsutw. About 30 species are 
described from North Amc*rica. 

xystos (zis'tos), n. ( NIj. or Jj. : see xyst.] Same 
as xyst. 

Xystrocera (ziK-tros'e-iij), v. [NL. (Servillo, 
1834), < Gr. ^lerpa, u scrnjier, 4- idfMo.y horn.] 
In entom., a genus of tropical longicori* beetles 
of Iarg<‘ size*, and usually of a reddish-yellow 
color variegated with metallic green. About 
30 species are known, nearly all from African 
ami Anslralasian faunas. 

Xystroplites (zis-trop-li'tez), n. [NI^. (Jordan 
MSS., Goiic, 1877), < Ur. t'roipa. a scraper (< 
ht'ttv, Bcra})e), 4* oTr/Zri/r, armed.] A genus of 
eentnirchoid fishes, distinguished from Lepomis 
by the blunt pharyngeal teeth. A specios is 
found ill Texas, usually called Lepomis heron. 

xystUB (zis'tus), n. 1. Same as xyst.— 2. [cap,] 
[Nli.] A generic name variously applied to 
eertain hymenopterous, ' oleopterouH, and lepi- 
dojiterous insects. 
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1. The twenty-fifth letter 
in the English alphabet, it 
hat both a vowel and a conio- 
nant value. The character tat 
was pointed out under U) it the 
finally ettaldithed Oreek form 
of the tign added by the Oreekt 
next after T (which had been the 
laat Pheniciiin letter) to expreta 
theoo(oVtuund; fT'and Pare other 
furrotof it, whicli have kept more 
nearly their original place and value. At a Greek vowel, 
Y underwent a phonetic change which made of it the equiv- 
alent of the preaent French u, German u, a rounded i, or 
a blending or the »> and te aoiindt ; and in the flrat century 
B. 0. it wat added by the Komarit to their alphabet (which 
had till then ended with x) to exproat thia aound in the 
Oreek worda boirowed into their language. With the tame 
value it passed alao into Anglo>8axon use ; but ita aound 
gradually changed to that of a pure or unrounded i; and 
then ita further development into a sign for both vowel and 
conaonant la analogous with tlie partial difierentiation of 
U or Pand IP(aee If). It differs from w.the other character 
having the double value of vowel and conaonant, in being 
not only exchanged with i in diphthongs and vowel-di- 

K — aa ai ay, ei ey, oi oy — but also commonly used by 
a the vowel of a aylluble, as in by, deny, nylph, lying, 
taking the place of i both at the end of a word (since no 
proper Knglish word ox(^ept the pronoun /is allowed to end 
with i) and elaewhcrc, and constantly exchanging with i 
andtV in tiie different inflectional forms of tiie same words : 
tm,pany,poni^H; pretty, firetti^r; deny, denies, denied, de- 
nier; and 80 on. In Anglo-Baxon y properly expressed the 
mixed sound ii ; but it early began to interchange with 
i, and in Middle Knglish the two became convertible, y 
being often substituted for % as being more legible, and as 
affording, especially at the end of a word, an opportunity 
for a calligraphic flourish. Hence its present prevalence 
at the end of words, while in the inflec.ted forma the older 
t* is retained, families, the plural otfamilie, remaining be- 
side /am%, the flourished spelling, without the original 
final e, of familie. As a vowel-sign, j/ ft suiierflulty in 
our aluhabet, signifying nothing whicli would not be Just 
as well signified by i. The, eonsoiiant y is really a differ 
eiit letter, representing the Middle Knglish , 7 , tbo Anglo- 
Saxon g. The value is that of a semivowel, related to the 
{•sounds ({ and 0 precisely as is related to the tz-sounds 
(iland word); If at all dwelt on or prolonged, itlieeomes 
an { or d. With this valm* It stands al ways before another 
vowel, as in yam, ye, yield, you. J'n.c. In very many words 
it is a matter of comparative indiffercneo, and suhji'ct to 
constant variut ion in [iruciice, whether nii i before a vowel 
shall he pronoiineed as u vowel, mnkiiig a seiiiirate sylla- 
ble, or as y, combining into one syUahlc with its suoeessor. 
In the respellings for pronunciation of this dictionnry, 
such cases are often writtiui with an i in the same syllalde 
with the following vowel: examiiles an* car-dial, fo lio, 
fa-shierd., e-ras-tian. The semivowel jz-soiind is imt only 
thus written with y and with 1 (soiiietimeH also with e, as 
in the ending -ceous), but it is aounded without being writ- 
ten in a largo class of words as the first element of what is 
called “long u ” (tiiatis, yoo : see IT\ as In use, union : and 
then, even when the 00 (0) part of the combination is re- 
duced by sligliliiig even to the nontral-vowol sound (if or 
u or fix the y remains: Iwuw. Jlg'y^r, not /tg'^r, for Jig'ur 
(fg’ybr). In all these varieties of deslgiiatlfm, the semi- 
vowel t/*soiiiid Is u mindi rarer element tluin the le-sound 
In English uttei-ance, making hut ^ of one per eoiit. of tlie 
latter, while the w la 2\ per cent. The eliaracter y in the 
archaic forms or Hhl)reviatloiiH ye, yaf, !/<■, 1 /', etc, . Is neitlier 
the Greek y nor the Anglo-Saxon y (,7X but a fonn of the 
Angb»-9axon and Middle Knglish ]i, now written th, and is 
to be pronounced, of course, as th. 

2. As a symbol: (a) In vhvm., tho symbol of 
yttrium, (ft) In ornith,, iu myolojafical formulas, 
the symbol of tho acoesHory soraiteudinosus. 
A, H, Garrod. (c) lu math.': (1) [^ c.} In al- 
frebra, th© second of th© variables or unknown 

a uantitips. (2) [1. c.l In analytictil t^oometry, 
fi© symbol of th© ordi 4 at© or otluM* roctiliuear 
point-coiirdinat©. (3) In mechanics, th© com- 
ponent of a force in tho dirt'ction of tho axis 
of y. (d) As a medieval Roman numeral, 
the symbol for 150, and with a lino drawn 
above it (Y ), 150,000. — 3. [/. c.] An abbrevia- 
tion of y/eur.—Yn function, nee function. 

(wi), w. [From tho letter F.] Something 
resembling the letter Y iu shape. 8i»eeitieally— 
(a) A forkiMi elamp for bolding drills or other ttuds. (M 
Oue of the forked supports iu the angle of which is placed 
either a telescope or one of the extremities of the axis 
about which a telesei»i»e or other instrument or apparatus 
turns, (c) Same as V-traek. (d) A two-way pipe or coup- 
ling used to unite a hot and eohl- water pipe iu one dis- 
charge, as in a bath-tub; a Y-pipo or Y-oruss. («) In 
entoifk, a Y-moth. 

Y^t. An old mode of writing the pronoun I, 
For the hy sory nicht and day, 


1" may say, hay wayleway ! 
y luf the mar than mi lif. 


net. Antig,, 1. 145. 


y-. See <-i. For Middle English words with this 
prefix, see or the form without the prefix, 
-yi. [Early mod. E. also -ic, -ye; < ME. -y, -ic, 
-yc, -t, < AS. -iy = D. 4g = OHG. -iy, -ic, 

MHG. -iCf ~ecy G. -ty = Icel. -iyr, -wyr = 8w. 
Dan. -ig = Goth. -«y« (cf. L. -tc-W == Gr. -ix-df), 
an adj. suffix, as in AS. atanigy stony, imy, icy, 
dedwigy dewv, etc. This suffix is often spelled 
especially when attached to a word ending 
in -y, as in clay&if , aki/ey,'] A very common suffix 
used to form adjectives from nouns, and some- 
times from verbs, such adjectives denoting 
‘having,* ‘ covered with,’ ‘full of,’ etc., the thing 
expressed by the noun, as in stonyy rocky, icy, 
watery, rainy, dewy, meaty, juicy, mealy, salty, 
peppery, powdery, flowery, spotty, specUy, etc. 
It may be used with almost any noun, biit is found chiefly 
witli monosyllables, while examples of its use with trisyl- 
laliles are rare. 

-y2. [Also -ie (rarely -ee) ; < ME. -yc, -te (rare) ; 
a dim. suffix, prob. due to a merging of the 
familiar adj. suffix -yi, -ieA, with the orig. fem. 
suffix -ie^, -yS, and perhaps in some cases with 
the D. dim.* suffix -Jc, which is short for jen, a 
later var. of -Arw (see -kin),'] A diminutive 
suffix, appearing chiefly in childish names of 
animals, etc., as kitty, doggy, piggy, hirdy, 
froggy, mousy, and similar names, or familiar 
forms of personal names, as Katy or Kilttf (di- 
minutive of Kate), Jenny, Hetty, ' Fanny, Willy, 
Johnny, Tommy, etc., such names being often 
S])elled with -tv, as Willte, Hariv, etc,, a spelling 
common in Scotch use, and also in general use 
in names of girls, as Katie, Jennie, Hettie, Carrie, 
JAzzie, Nellie, Annie, etc. Such namcR coincide in 
terminal form with some feminine names not actually 
diminutive, us Marg, hw'y, Lily, formerly and sometimos 
still written Marie, Lueie, Lillie, etc. The diminutive ter- 
miiintioii is nut used, except oh above, in English literary 
spceeli, but it is coiiimoii in 8(;otch, as In heastie, mannie, 
lassie, sometimes with a second diminutive siifllx, us in las- 
siekie, etc. 

-y3. [Early mod. E. also -ye, -ie; < ME. -tv, -yr, 

< OF. -if, F. -iv = Sp. -ia, in some words of 
Gr. origin -la = Pg. It. -4a, < L. -ia = Gr. -ia, a 
coniinoii term, of fem. abstract (and concrete) 
nouns, ns in \j, familia, family, mania (< Gr. 
pavi(i), madness, etc. S(*e def. (*f, -cy, -envy, 
-ee, -enrr, ctc.j A termination of nouns from 
the Latin or Greek, or of modem formation on 
thf* Latin or Greek model. Sm:h nouns are or were 
originally abstract, but many are now concrete. Examples 
are family, innovefuj/, homily ^ theory, geography, philoso- 
phy, philology, etc. ; the list is innumerable. Besides words 
from the loitin and Greek, many oilier words have tho ter- 
mination -y, either after the analogy of the Latin and 
Greek termination, or from some other source. As the ter- 
mination in such cases usually has no signlflcauce, and 
Is therefore not used as formative within the meaning as- 
signed U» that word, such words, which are very numerous 
and intractable to classiflcatloii, are here ignored. 

ya^t. Au old spelling of yea. 

(ya)» pron, A dialectal form of you. 
yacare (yak'a-r©), n. [Braz.] Same as Jacare. 
yacca (yak'ii), n. [W. liid.] Either of two 
West ludian evergreens, Vodocarpus Purdieana 
and /*. coriaeva, trees becomiiig respectively 
100 feet and 50 feet high, and affording timber 
suitable for cabinet and plain purposes. 
yacca>tree (yak'ji-tr6), n, Sam© as yacca. 
yacca-WOOd (yak'a-wiid), n. The wood of the 
yacca-trcc. 

yacht (yot), w. [Formerly also yatcht, yatch 
(cf. F. yacht, < E.); = Q. jacht, < MD. jaeftf, D. 
Jagt, a yacht, lit. a chase, hunting (= OHG. 
Vagot, MHG. jagdt, G. jagd, chase, hunting), 

< = OHG. jagOn, MHG. 0. jagen, hunt.] 
A vessel propelled either by sails or by steam, 
most often light or comparatively small, but 
sometimes of large size, used for pleasure-trips 
or for racing, or as a vessel of state to convey 
persons of distinction by water. There are two 
ui&tinct types of sailing yacht; the racer with large spars 
and sails and flue lines, but sacrifleing comfort to speed; 
and the commodrous vreU-proportioned cruising-yacht. 
Sailing yachts are seldom or never of a more elaborate 
rig than that of the schooner; hut steam-vessels of every 
class from launches up are common m yachts. 
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I sailed this morning with his Majesty In one of his 
yaehts (or pleasure-boats), vessels not known among ns 
till the Dutch East India Company presented that cunoua 
piece to the king. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 1, 1061. 

Yatcht, a Dutch Vessel or Pleasure boat about the big- 
ness of our Barge. Blount, Glossographia (1070). 

Yacht, n small sort of a Ship, built rather for Swiftness 
and Pleasure than for Merohandixe or Warlike Service. 

E. Phillips, 1700. 

y;acllt (yot), v. i. [< yacht, n.] To sail or cruise 
in a yacht. 

The young English . . . seek for travels as dangerous 
as war, diving into Maelstroms, . . .' poofitinp among the 
icebergs of Lancaster Sound. Emerson, Power. 

yacht-built (yot'bilt), a. Constructed on the 
model of a yacht. 

On the coast of Florida, there are the skimming-dish. 
the pnmpkin-seed, and the flat-iron models, all half-round 
yacht-bwlt boats, hrond and beamy, cat-rigged or sloop- 
rigged ; they all pound and spank in a sea-way, and are 
very wot. J. A flenshall. Forest and Stream, XIII. 688. 

yacht-club (yot'klub), n. A club or union of 
yacht-owners for racing purposes, the promo- 
tion of yachting, etc., usually presided over 
by a commodore. 

yachter (yot'ftr), n, [< yacht + -cri.] One who 
commands a yacht; also, one who sails in a 
yacht ; a yachtsman. 

yachting (yot'ing), n. [Verbal n. of yacht, v."] 
Tlie art of navigating a yacht; the sport of 
sailing or traveling in a yacht. Also used at- 
tributively: as, a yachting voyage; a yachting 
suit. 

yachtsman (yots'man), n.*, pi. yachtsmen 
(-men). One who keejis or sails a yacht. 

The men . . . were hauling up the mainsail, Claud and 
Freddy lending superfluous aid, and making themselves 
very hot over it, as the manner of yachtsmen is. 

IF. E. Morris, Matrimony, v. 

yachtsmanship (yots'man-ship), n. [< yachts- 
man + -ship.'] The art or science of sailing or 
managing a yacht. Also yachtmanship. 

The partisans of English yachtmanship need not be 
disconcerted. 

at. James's Gazette, Sept. 8, 1880. (Encj/c. Diet.) 

yaft. A Middle English form of gave, preterit 
of qive^ . 

yaflf (yaf), v. i. [Imitative; cf. yapi and waff^.] 
To bark like an angry dog ; yelp; hence, to talk 
pertly. [I*rov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

This said, up came a yajlng cur. 

A, Scott, The Hare’s Complaint. (Jamieson.) 

yaflU (yaf'il), n. Sara© as yajfleJ. 

yaflffngale (yaf 'ing-gal), n. [Appar. altered 
from yaffle^, with term, conformed to that of 
nightingale.] Same as Also yappingale. 

[Ptov. Eng.] 

I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear tho garnet-headed yaffingale 
Mock them. Tennyson, Last Tournament 

yaffle^ (yaf'l)» [Imitative; cf. yaff»] The 
green woodpecker, Gemnus viridis: from its 
loud laughing notes. Also yaffil, yaffler, yaffin- 
gale. See cut under popinjay. []nrov. Eng.] 

The Green Woodpecker, Gecinus or Picus viridis, though 
almost unknown in Scotland or Ireland, is the common- 
est ; frequenting wooded districts, and more often heard 
than seen, its latighing cry (whence the name “Yaffil ** or 

Yaffle," by which it ui in many parts known) and undu- 
lating flight afford equaUy good means of recognition. 

Eneye. BrU., XXIV. 661. 

yaffle^ (yaf '1 ), n . [Also yafful ; origin obscure.] 
1 . An armful, [ftov. Plug.] — 2. A pile of cod- 
fish to be carried from the flakes to the store- 
house. [Local, MasBachusetts.] 

yaffle'^ (yaf '1), v. %. ; pret. and pp. yaffied, ppr. 
ya fling. [< yaffle^, w.] To trangiort yaffles of 
fish: as, “now, boys, go to yaffiing, [Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts.] 

yaffler (yaf'lftr), n. Same as yaffie^. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

yager (ya'gftr), ». [< G. Jdger (= D.jager), a 
huntsman , < jagen, hunt : see yacht. Cf . Mger.l 
1. Formerly, a member of various bodies ox 
light infantry in the armies of different German 



yagir 

states, Teeroited largelv from fotesters, etc.; 
now, a member of certain special battalions or 
corps of infantry or cavalry, generally organ- 
ized as riflemen.— 2. Same &sjdger, 

yagger (yag'er), n, r< D. Jager, a huntsman, < 
Jagen^ hunt: see mmtJ] A ranger about the 
country; a traveling peddler. [Shetland Isl- 
ands.] 

I would take the lad for a yagg*^* but he has rather 
ower good haviugs, and he has no pack. iSbott, Pirate, v. 

yaguanindi (yag-w^nm'di), n. [Also jcmua- 
rundf, yaguaronai; S. Amer.: see jaguar A 
wild cat of Mexico and Central and South 
America, Felia Jaguarundi, This cat is nearly as 
large as the ocelot, out entirely without spots, in which re* 
speot, as well as in its slender form, it resembles the eyra, 
and has thus a musteline rather than a feline aspect. The 
tail is as long as the body exclusive of the head and neck. 
The general color is a uniform grizsied brownish-gray, the 
Indimual hairs being annulated and tipped with blackish ; 
kittens are more rufous brown. The yaguarundi ranges 
northward nearly or quite through Mexico, and of late 
years has generally been included among the mammals of 
the United States. 

yali (ya)» intep. An interjection of disgust. 

Taboo (yhfh50» W* [A made name, prob. meant 
to suggest disgust; cf. yah^ an interj. of dis- 

f ast.] 1 . A name given by Swift, in ‘ ‘ Gulliver’s 
ravels,” to a feigned race of brutes having the 
form of man and all his degrading passions. 
They are placed in contrast with the Houyhnhnnis, or 
horses endowed with reason, the whole being designed as 
a satire on the human race. 

He [the Houyhnhnm] was extremely curious to know 
** from what part of the country I came, and how I was 
taught to imitate a rational creature ; because the Yahoos 
fwhom he saw 1 exactly resembled in my head, hands, and 
face, that were only visible), with sonic appearance of cun* 
ning, and the strongest disposition to mischief, were ob- 
served to be the most unteachable of all brutes.*' 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iv. 8. 

Hence — 2. [/. c.] A rough, brutal, uncouth 
character. 

A yahoo of a stable-boy. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 10. (Davies.) 
“What sort of fellow is he? . . . A Yahoo, I suppose.** 
*‘Not at all. He is a capital fellow, — a perfect gentle- 
man.” H. Kingsley, Kavenslioe, Iv. 

3. [?. c.] A greenhorn ; a back-country lout. 
BariletU [SonthweBtern U. S.] 

Yabveh (yk-va'), n. Bamo uh Jehovah, 
Yah’Bist (ya'viHt), n. Same as Jehmmt, 
Yab^Stic (yil-vis'tik), a. Same as JehovisUe. 
yaip, V. Same as yaup^. 
yak (yak), n, [< Tibetan gyak.'\ The wild ox of 
Tibet, Poephagm grunnienfiy or any of its do- 
mesticatea varieties ; the grunting ox. The yak 
is a remarkable instance of the development of the pelage 
under climatic Intliiences. The modIflcHtion is like that 
seen in the musk-ox of arctic regions, OvUtos moschatvs, 
though altitude has done for the yak what has resulted 
from latitude in the case of the musk-ox. 'J'he body is 
covered wltli very long hair liangiiig from the shoulders, 
sides, and hips nearly to the ground, and the tail hears a 
heavy brush of long hairs. The wild animal, wliicli in- 
habits the mountains of Tliiet about tlie snow-line and 
descends into the valleys In winter, is of a blackish color; 
the iiaek is humped ; and the general form is not unlike 
that of the bison, though the long hair gives the uiiinial a 
different appearance. Tlie actual relationships of the ynk 
are with the huinpod Asiatic cattle of which the zebu is 
the best-known domesticated stuck. The yak is of great 
economic importance to tlie Tibetans, and has heen do- 
mesticated. In this state it sports in many color-varia- 
tions, like other cattle. It is used us a beast of burden, 
makes excellent beef, and vields rich milk and luittcr ; the 
long silky hair is spun and woven for many fabrics. Tlie 
tails when mounted furnish the fly-siiappiers or chowries 
much used iu India, and they are als<> dyed in various 



Yak iPat/hagits grunnuns). 

colors as decorations and ceremonial insignia. The ele- 
phant-headed god Ganesa is usually represented as nour- 
ishing the chowry with his trunk over the heads of va- 
rious personages of the Hindu i>antheon. *iraks have 
often been taken to Europe, where they are kept In me- 
nageries. and have repeatedly been bred in eon linemen t. 
The yak crosses easily with some other cattlCj producing 
various mixed breeds. See also cut under Artxodaetyla . - 
Yak la06, a heavy and rather coarse lace made from the 
•Uky hiUr of the yak : at one time much used for trim- 
ming outer garments. 

3^aki2l (yft'kin), n. A large Himalayan antelope, 
Budoreas taasicolor, inhabiting high mountain- 
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ranges. The relatlonshlpt of the yaktn are with the 
ruploapiine and nemorhediiie antelopes, as the European 
chamois, the Asiatic goralt, and the American Aocky 
Mountain goat. 

yakopu (yak'o-p5), n. A weapon like the kut- 
tar, used by the people of Java and Sumatra, 
yaksha (yak'sha), w. [Skt.] In Hindu myth,, 
one of a class of demigods who attend Kuvera, 
the god of riches, and guard his treasures. 
Yakut (ya-kdt0» w. A member of a people of 
Turkish or mixed Turkish origin, dwelling in 
Siberia iu the neighborhood of the Lena, 
yald^ (ykld), a. Same as yeldX, 
yald'^, yauld (yfi-ld), a, [Prob. var. of ^yeldy < 
loel. gildr = Sw. Dan. gildy stout, brawny, of 
full size.] Supple ; active ; athletic. [Scotch.] 
Bein’ paid and stout, he wheel it about. 

And kluve his held In twalne. 

Hogg, Mountain Bard, p. 48. (Jamieson.) 

Yale lock. Bee lock^. 

yallow (yard), a. A dialectal variant of yel- 
low. George Elioiy Silas Marner, xi. 
yam (yam), n. [= F. ignamcy < Bp. ignamay ig- 
namcy ifiamey ftame =r Pg. (NL. inhamc)y 

< African (in Pg. rendering) inhame, yam. The 
Malay name is nhi^ Javanese uiviy E. Ind. oebis 
(Milllcr), whence G. obis-'wurcvly yam.] 1. A 
tuberous root of a plant of the genus IHosco- 
reoy particularly if belonging to one of numer- 
ous species cultivated for their esculent roots ; 
also, such a plant itself. The plant is commonly 
a slender twining high-climbing vine, in some specios 
prickly ; the root is fleshy, often very large, sonietimes a 
shapeless mass, sometimes long and cylindraeemiR, vary- 
ing in color from white throuid) purple to nearly black. 
The -yam is propagated by cuttings from the root, or also 
in some species by axillary bulblets. The root eontains 
a large amount of starch, Bometimes 25 percent., is hence 
highly nutritious, and In tropical lands largely takes the 
place of the potato of temperate climates. It lacks, liow- 
ever, the dry inoaliness of the potato, and is on tin* whole 
l atiuT eoarse, and not os a rule highly est-ecined by peoide 
of European races. It is cooked by baking or lioiling, and 
is In tlie West Indies sometiines converted Into a meal used 
for making cakes and puddings. D. sativa is an ordinary 
species (the Am! of the Uawaiians) with nnunneil stem and 
an acrid root which requires soaking liefore lioiling ; it is 
a profitable source of starch. D. alala, the red or white 
yam, the uvi of the 
J**!)! Islands, has a 
winged, not piiekly 
stern, supported in 
culture by reeds; its 
tubers attain some- 
iiincB a length of 8 
feet and a weight of 
100 pounds. D. acu- 
leata, the kawai of tlie 
Fijis, has prickly stems 
not requiring supiiort. 

1). Batatas, the Gliinese 
or .la]ianese yum, is 
hardy In teniperatif 
climates, and excited 
considerable IntiTost 
in Eiirojie and Amer- 
ica, at the time of the 
potato-rot, as a possi- 
lilc substitute for that 
crop. The tuber is 
pure- white within, t>f 
a flaky consistency, 
and of a tasti- agroe- 
ahlotumany. It grows 
feet dceji, however, 
enlarging somewhat 
toward the liottom, 
licnrc Is very difficult 
to gatlnu*. />, sativa 
also is hardy in the southern United Slates, hut the true 
yam is there little cultivated. (Seedof. 2.) These sjiccics 
present many varieties, and various otlier spceles are more 
or less cultivated. 

The negro yams are a yearly crop, but the white yams 
will hist ill tin- groiiml f »r several years. 

T. Koughley, Jamaica Tlaiitcr’s Guide (1828), p. 317. 

2. By transfcroiKM*, a variety of the swect-jio- 
tato. [Southern V. B.] 

De yam will grow, do cotton Idow, 

We'll hab de rice an’ corn. 

Whittier, Hoiig of the Negro Boatriien. 

3. Any plant of the order JHoscttreaeesr. Lind- 

Ivy Ohinese yam. See def. i.— Common or culti- 

vated yam, Dioscorea sati wti.— JapanOiO yam. Hee def. 
1, and cut under Diosnerea. — KBMtd yam. See <lef. 1. - 
Ooyala yam, Dioscorea timmtosa. of the East Indies.— 
Port Moniz yam. Hee Tamus.— 'ReA yam. Hee def. 1. 
-—Tivoli yam. IHosrurea nummvlaria, of India and the 
Malayan and Paiillc islands. —Uvl yam. Hoc def. 1.— 
Wlllte yam. Hec def. l.— Wild yam, any native species 
of >iim. Specifically - (a) The wild yam-root, Dioscorea 
mUosa, of North America, a delicate and pretty twining 
vine, extending north to Canada. The root is esteemed by 
eclectics a cure for bilious colic, and is used )»y the soutli- 
ern negroes against rheumatism : lienee called colic-root 
and rhemnaiitna-root. (b) See Ha ania. WlDAOd yam, 
Diosrorea alata.— Tam family, the plant-order Dioseo- 
reatxte. 

Yama (yam'ft), n. [Bkt. Yanut, prob. lit. ‘the 
twin.’] * In early Hindu myth.y tho first mortal, 
son of the sun ( Fivastfant) and progenitor of the 
human race, who went first to the other world, 



Brnni h nf I'cinule Idant of Vain 
(Dioscorea alata). 
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and ruled as king of those who followed him 
thither; later, the god of departed spirits and 
the appointed judge and punisher of the dead. 
Ho is in modern Hindu art generally represented m 
crowned and seated on a buffalo, which he guides by the 
horns. He is four-armed, and of austere countenance. In 
one hand he holds a mace, in another a noose which is. 
used to draw out of the bodies of men tlie souls which 
are doomed to appear before Ills judgment-seat. His 
gairaents are of the color of fire ; Ids skin Is of a bluish 
green. 

yamadou (yam'a-dfi), n. An oil obtained from 
the tallow-nutmeg, Myristica sebifera. See nut- 
meg^ 2 . 

yama^mai (yam'fi-mi'), n. [NL. (Gu^rin- 
M6n4vi]le, 1861), <’Jap. yama, -maty lit. ‘worm of 
the mountains.’] A largo bombycid moth, 
whose larva feeds on the oak Quereus aerrata in 
Japan, and furnishes silk of excellent quality 
which has long been utilized in the manufac- 
ture of the heavier native silk fabrics, llie woim 
has been reared In Europe and In the United States but 
has not been commercially successful iu those countries. 
See silkworm, 1. 

yam-bean (yam'ben), n. A leguminous plant, 
PachyrrhizuH tuberoaua and P. dngulatuSy widely 
cultivated in the tropics for its pods, which are 
used as a vegetable, and for its tubers, which 
are edible cooked when young, and furnish in 
large quantity a starch said to be fully equal to 
arrow root. The tubers are borne at intervals along the 
cord-like roots. P. tuberosus has often been included in 
P. angulatus, but is for cultural purposes at least distinct, 
having a much larger pod free Iroiii irritating hairs. In 
the Fiji Islands P. angulatus is called yaka or tm yaka; 
in English it has heen distinguished from P. tuberosus as 
the short -podtied yam-bean. 

yammer (yam' or), r. i. [Also yatmer, yamer; 

< ME. samttreny gomercHy geommny < AB.gedme- 
rian (= OWG. jamarovy jameretiy Q.jam- 

mcrn)y lament, groan, < ge&mory sad, mournful 
(= O^.jdmar = OHG.^'awiar, sad, > OtlQ.Jdmar, 
MHG.,/«n/or, G.Jaftimery lamentation, misery).] 

1. To lanient; wail; shriek; yoll; c:^ aloud; 
whitmxu* loudly; whine. [ft*ov. Eng. ana 
Bcotcli.] 

As for the White Maiden of Avenel, she Is seen to yam- 
mer and wail before ony o’ ’em dies. Scott, Monastery, iv. 

'*The ehihl is doing as well as fuisslble,” said Miss 
Grizzy; “To be sure it docs yammer constantly— that 
can’t be tienled.” Miss Perrier, Marriage, xvlii. 

2. To yearn ; desire. [Prov. Eng.] 

I yammer to hear how things turned oawt. 

Tim Bobbin, in Mackuy’s Lost Beauties of the Eng. Lang. 

yammering (yam'6r-ing), w. [Also yaumering; 
verbal ii. of yammer, r.] A crying, whining, or 
gi’undding. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Tliey ill-thrawn folk . . . wmild tear the congregation 
lo pieces wi’ their liickeringM and yaumerinifs. 

W. IlUiek, 111 Far lioehaber, ix. 

yammerly (yam'er-li), adr. [< ME. ?amcrJy, 
l^fOHerlHy \ AS. *ge,6morlivey < gedmorlicy lament- 
able, iijeomory sad : see yammer y ?’.] Piteously. 
(iawayne. 

yamp (yu-mp), n. [N. Ainor. Ind.] An nmbellif- 
erouH plant, i'anm (iairdneriy found from Cal- 
ifornia to Wyoming and Washington; doubt- 
less, also, r. KeUogHy of central California. 
Tlieso jdants have faseielod tuberous roots, 
whieli are an iinfiortaut food of the Indians. 

yamilh (yamf), v. i. [(.T. yaff, yapl."] To bark 
conlinnoiisly. UaWweU. [i*rov. Plug.] 

yamun (ya/mun), n. [(jhines<% < yay the mar- 
(juee of a gtmeral, + mnr/, a two-leaved door, a 
gnte.] The ofiUdtil and private resiiierioe of a 
Chinese mandarin who holds a sen,!; the place 
wliere a mandarin transaets liie business of 
tlie region or departrrnuit under liis earo, and 
when^ he lives; a niandarin’s olliee, court, resi- 
dencf*, (<te. 

The throe yamuns atoiir f<5<‘t, with their cpiaiut towers, 
grand old trees, flags, and the broad Bearl liiver on the 
other side of the city, aie tlie only elemontsof positive 
licauty In the landsctape. 

Lady Hrassey, Voyage of Sunlieam, IT. xxii. 

Taung 11 yamun, tlie i)nr<>an or department of the Chi- 
nest! government wliieli attends to foreign affairs; the 
Uhinese “Foreign Gthee." It was estublislied in IHf'O, is 
composed of eleven iiicinbein, and fomis the channel of 
communication between the foreign inlnlsters and tin* 
throne. Gih's. 

yang (yang), V. I. [Imitative.] To cry as the 
wild goose; lionk. 

yang (.vaiig)i w. [< yafujy v.] The cry of the 
wild goose; a honk. 

yang-kin (yang'kon'), w. [Chinese.] A (.!hi- 
nesc dulcimer. 

yanlrl (ynngk), v. [Perhaps a nasalized form 
of yaek, found in sense of ‘talk fast’, prob. orig. 
move quickly, < Hw. dinl. jakkoy rove about, a 
secondary form of Icel. jaguy move about, = 
Hvf.jaga =Dan. jai/c, hunt, chase, hurry, =D. 
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jagen as G. jagen^ hunt : see yacht The Sw. Dan. 
sense ^hunt’ appears to be due to G.^ and the 
word does not seem to be old in Bcand., or to 
exist in AS., etc. Yank has prob. been confused 
in part, as to meaning, with yark, yerk ; and the 
whole series to which it belong is dialectal, 
and without earl)r record.] I. intram, 1. To 
be in active motion; move or work quickly; 
bustle. Imp, Diet— 2, To talk fast or con- 
stantly ; scold ; nag. Imp, Diet 
.H. tran4f. To mj[)ve, carry, bring, take, etc., 
with a sudden jerk or jerking motion : nsually 
with along, over, or out : as, to yank a lisb out 
of the water. [Colloq.] 

I don’t see the fun of beinflp yanked all over the United 
States in tlie middle of August. 

C, 1), Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 201. 
When the butt of a room goes oti the dnuk, or takes to 
moping by himself, measures are nocessaiy to ;/anAr him 
trut ot himself. P. Kiplin^j, Only a Subaltern. 

I guess th’ best thing wo can do is t’ yai\k our traps out 
ot that cave an' get started again. 

T, A. Janvier, Aztoc Treasure-house, x. 

yankl (yangk), n, [iyank^, v,} 1. A quick, 

sharp stroke; a buffet. [Scotch.] 

I took up my iicive an' gae him a yank on the haffat 
tell I gart his bit brass cap rattle against the wa’. 

Jhtyy, Brownie <if Bodsbeck, xiv. 

2. A jerk or twitch. [(Colloq., U. R.] — 3. pi. 
Leggings or long gaiters worn in England by 
agncultural laborcirs. Halliwell. 

Yank^ (yangk), n, [An abbr. of Yankee,'] A 
Yankee. [(>olloq. or vulgar.] 

“The Yank" or the equally grovelling ‘'nigger,*' one or 
the other, which we do not know, has corrupted “Pollard 
of lUclimomi.*’ The Pation, IV. 28(1. 

(The word ar<iulred during the war ot the rebellion wblo 
onrreiicy as a nickname or conteinptiious epithet among 
the Ooiifederutes tor a Union soldier, the Confederates 
themselves being in like spirit dubbed Johnnieu or Hebe 
by the Union soldiers. ] 

yankee^t (yaug'ke), a, [A dubious word, in 
spelling i)rob. conformed to Yankee'^, being, if a 
genuine word, prob.for *yankie or ^yanky, smart, 
active (as a noun. He. yankte, a sharp, clover, 
forward woman), < yank^ + or -jf/i, e<iuiv. 
to yanking, active: see yanking. Cf. Yankee^.] 
Hpanking; excellent. Also used adverbially. 

You may wish to know the origin of the term Yankee. 
Take the best account of it wliicli your friend can pro- 
cure. It WHS a cant, favorite word witli farmer .lonaUian 
Hastings, of CarnbriUg**, about 'I’wo aged niinisterK, 
who were at the eollcge in that town, have told me tliey re- 
membered it to have 1)0011 then in use among tlic students, 
but iiad no recollection of itlM‘for<* that period. 'J'lio in- 
ventor used it to express oxcollency. A Yankre good 
horse, or Yankee cider and the like, were an excellent 
good horse and excellent cider. 

i>r. if. Gordon, Hist. Amcr. War(cd. 1780), I. 824. 

Yailkee'‘^ (yan^'kro, n. and a. [Fonncrl;^ also 
Yankey and * i anky (in pi. Yanktes) ; origin un- 
certain. (a) According to a common statemont, 
Y^ankee, as used in tiio plural Yankeen, is a var. 
of Yenkees or Yengees or Yaunghers, a name said 
to have been given by the Massncliusotts In- 
dians to the English colonists, being, it is sup- 

J iosod, an Indian coiTuption of the E. wore! Dug- 
ish, or, as some think, of the F. Anglain, English 
(in the latttar case the statement must r(*fer to 
the Indians of Canada, the only ones in contact 
with the French). The word is "said to have been 
adopted by the Dutch on the Hudson, wlio ap- 
plied it to the people of N(> w England (it is said, 
in contempt,'^ but prob. not more in contempt 
than any other designation of them). (If) In an- 
other view, the name Yankee was derived from 
the adj. yankee as given under yankee^. Some 
connect yankevY witli the precetiing theory by 
assuming it to be a corruption of the Indian 
Yengees or Yenkees or Yankees as applied to 
the English, as if * English’ articles meant ne- 
cessarily ‘excellent’ articles. Others identify 
Yankee*^ with yanke^h^, ‘excellent, smart’; but 
this sense does not seem to have been common, 
if existent, in New England use ;* and the theory 
is otherwise untenable.] I. n. 1. A citizen of 
New England. 

From nicniiiieBB flrat t!)i8 Portamouth Yankey rose, 
And Kttll tu meaiinegs all hia conduct flowa. 

OjipreMion, A Poem l)y an American (Boston, 17Cf>). 

( (H’alw^er.) 

When Yankiee, akiU’d in martial rule. 

First put the British troops to achool. 

TrunUmU, McFingal, 1. 
Yankiee~-& terra formerly of derision, but now merely 
of distinctitiii, given to the people of the four eastern 
States. TrurnbrUVs McFingal (.’Stli Eiig. ed.X Editor’s note. 

For ourselves, now, wo do not entertain a doubt that the 
sobriquet of Yankees, which is in every man’s moutli, and 
of whicii the derivation appears to nuzslo all our uhllolo- 
gists, is nothing but a slight oorruption of the worn Yen- 
geese," the term applied to the "English "by the tribes to 
whom they first liecame known. We have no other au- 
thority for tills derivatlou tliuii conjecture, and conjectures 
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that are purely our own ; but It is so very plausible as al- 
most to carry conviction of Itself. 

J. F. Cooper, Oak Openings, p. 28. 
Yankee, in the American use, does not mean aciiisen of 
the United States as oppmed to a foreigner, but a citisen 
of the Northern New England States (Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, <&o.X opposed tu a Virgitilan, a Kentuckian, &c. 

J>e Quineey, Style, Note 1. 
We have the present Yankee, full of expedients, half- 
master of all trades, inventive in all but the beautiful, full 
of shifti^ nut yet capable of comfort. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, Ist sor., Iiit 

2. By extenHion, a native of the United States. 
K^hiofly a European use.] — 3. A soldier of the 
Federal armies: so called by the Confederates 
during the war of secession. See Yank*^. — 4. 
A glass of whisky sweetened with molasses. 
Bartlett. [New Eng.] [Colloci. in all uses.] 
II. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Yankees: as, Yankee smartness or inven- 
tion; I'anAicc notions. 

CudflMh, tinware, apple-brandy, Wcathersfield onions, 
wooden bowls, and other articlen of Yankee barter. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 276. 
Examine him ontside and in, I’d thank ye. 

Morale, Parisian — mamiei‘8, perfect Yankee. 

Lord Houghton, A Knock at the Boor (quoted in 
fN. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 106). 

FiZ ef we could mayanre stnpenjious events 
By the low Yankee staii’ard o’ dollars and cents. 

Lowell, BIglow Papera, 2d ser., iv. 
Yankee nation, the United states. [Humorous. ] — Yan- 
kee notions. See notion^ 

Yankeedom (yang'kcvdum), m. [< Yankee^ + 
-dom,] 1 . The region inhabited by Yankees, in 
any sense of that word. 

Located as it Is on the confines of Egypt and of Yankee- 
dom in this State [Illinois], It has done a good work in botli 
sections. The Independent, quoted in Bartlett’s 

[Americanisms, ]>. 768. 

2 . Yankees collectively considered. 

Up the turning viA Galileo they climb, to the Basilica at 
the top, . . . hackneyed as only Yankeedom and Cookney- 
(lom, rushing liaiul In hand through all earth’s sacred- 
nesses, can hackney. Rhoda Broughton, Alas, viii. 

Yankoe-Doodlet (yang'ke-dd'dl), n. A Yankee : 
a humorous use, from a popular air so named. 
[Kare,] 

I might liavc withheld these political noodles 

From knocking theii* heads against hot Yankee Doodles. 

Moore, Parody of a Uelebrated Letter. 

Yankeefied (yang'ke-fid), a. [< Yankee^ + -fy + 
-c(f“.] Having lln* appearanc,e or manner of a 
Yankee; eliaracteristie of a Yankee, [('olloq.] 
'J'hc Colonel whittled away at a bit of stick in the most 
Yankeefied way |»oshII)1c. 

..i iltray Yankee in Texas, p. 118. {Bartlett.) 

Yankee-gang (yang'ke-gang), n. An arrango- 
incnt in a sawmill (in Canada) adapted for logs 
of 21 indies or loss in diameter, it consists of 
two sots of gang-saws, having parallel ways in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other. One is the slabhing-gang, 
which reduces the log to a balk and slab boards. The 
balk is then shifted to tlie stock-gang, which rips it into 
Innibor. E. H, Knight. 

Yankeeism (yang'ke-izm), u. [< Yankee^ + 
-ism.] 1 . Yankee ways or characteristics. 

“ 1 confess I had feared that Lily's impetuous ways - lier 
— her—’’ “ 'Flamboyant Yankeeism,' Mr. Goro-Thompson 
called it," suggested Mrs. Clay. “ We are from the South- 
west originally,” rather Btifily answered Mi*s. Floyd-Curtls, 
who took Yankeeiem to cover the reproach of a New Eng- 
land birth})lRce. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, The Anglomaniacs, i. 
2. A locution or a practice characteristic of 
Yankt^es, specifically of the inhabitants of New 
England. 

Cnssedness . . . and cuss, . . . in such phrases as “He 
done it out o’ pure cnssedness, ’* and “He is a nateral 
CUBS," have been commonly thought Yankeeisms . . . . But 
neither is our own. LoieeU, Biglow Papers, 2d sor., liiU 

yanker (yang'k^r), n, [< yank^ + -ed. In 
def. 3 cf. D.Janker, a bawler, brawler, lit. yolp- 
er, < Jan ken, yelp, bark.] 1. A smart blow. — 

2. A great falsehood; a plumper. [Scotch.] 

“ Ay, billy, that is a yanker!" said Tam aside. " When 
ane is gauu to tell a lie, there 's iiaething like telling a 
plumper at alncc.” 

Hogg, Three Perils of Man, L 886. {Jamieson.) 

3, Same as yankie, 2. Imp. Diet 

yankie (yang'ki), n. [< yank^ + -td, -yl. Cf. 
yankee^.] 1. A sharp, forward, clever woman. 
[Scotch.] — 2. One who speaks or scolds inces- 
santly. Imp, Diet 

yanking (yang'king), «. a, [I^r. of yankX, r.] 

1. Active; pushing; thoroughgoing. [Scotch.] 
“Ye’ll be nae bagman, then, after a*?" “No." said the 

traveller. . . . “ Wool, I canna say but I am glad o’ that 
— I canna hide their paiiilrinp way of knapping English at 
every word." Scoff, St. Bonan's Well, IL 

2. Jerking;; pulling. [U. S.] 

That poor Emery Ann had had a yanking old horse, and 
a wretchedly uncomfortable saddle ; ... the wonder was 
that she had stayed on at all. 

Mrs, Whitnsy, Sights and Inilghta, xxix. 


ysniBgato % 

yankvt n.; pi. yanktn (-kls). A 

Dutch erm of a kind not deflniteljr knoini. 

Proceed with thy story in a direct eonrse, without yaw- 
ing llkc'a Dutch yanky, 

Smollett, Sir L. Oreavei, UL (Daviet.) 

yanolite (yan' 9 -lit), n. Same as axinite, 
yao-pien (yap'pyen'),^. [Chinese, lit. ^changed 
in the kiln ’ ; < yao, kiln, furnace, + pien, change, 
transform.] in oeram,, a Chinese vessel which, 
from accident, intentional over-firing, or the 
like, has lost the appearance it would nave had 
under ordinary circumstances, the colors being 
changed, fused together, etc., by too greatheat, 
or unequally fused on the different faces. Many 
of the most esteemed pieces of porcelain owe their unusuiu 
color, or their clouding, mottling, or the like, to accidents 
or irrcffularities of manufacture of this nature, 
yaourt (yourt), n, [< Turk, yoghurt] A kind of 
thickened fermented liquor made by the Turks 
of milk curdled in a special way. 
yap^ (yap)> *•; pret. and i^p. yapped, ppr. 
yapping, [Prob. imitative. Cf. yaff, 
aiKi yaup"^,] To yelp or bark. [Prov. Eng.] 
Mr. Transome appeared with a face of feeble delight^ 
playing horse to little Harry, who roared and flogged be- 
hind him, while More yapped in a puppy voice at their 
heels. George miot, Felix Holt, xlii. 

Presently he [the dog] yapped, as if in hot chase of a 
rabbit. R. D. Blackmore, Kit and Kitty, xxiv. 

yapi (yap),M. [< yap^, v.] 1, A yelp, as of a 
dog. — 2. A cur. [Prov. Eng.] 
yap2(yap),a. A dialectal form of Halliwell, 
yap®, V, i. See yaup'^, 
yape (yap), r, i. See yaup^, 
yaply (yap'li), adv. A dialectal form of yeply, 
yapok, yapock (yap'ok), n, [Also yapach, oyap- 
oek: so named from the river Oyapok, between 
French Guiana and Brazil.] The South Ameri- 
can water-opossum, Chironectes variegatus, it is 





j ,) 

Ydpok I Chirontf tes variegatus). 

one of the smaller opossums, rather larger than the house- 
rat, with large naked ears, long scaly tail, and handsomely 
variegated fur. It is a good swimmer, resemhles the otter 
in habits, and feeds on fish and other aquatic animals, 
yapon (yfi-^on), w. [Also yaupon, yupon; prob. 
or Amer. Ind. origin,] An ever^een shrub or 
small tree of the holly kind, Ilex vomiioria, 
better known as 7. Cassine, found from Virginia 
around the coast to Texas, thence to Arkansas. 
It is generally a tall shrub sending up shoots from the 
ground, and forming dense thickets, but in Texas some- 



times assumes a tree-like habit It hears an abnndauoe 
of scarlet berries of the size of a pea, and branebea covered 
with these are sent north for winter decoration. Its leaves 
have an emetic and purgative property, and a decoction 
of them was the famous black drink of the southern In- 
dians. Its use was both ceremonial and medicinal, and 
to partake of it large numliers of them went down to the 
coast every spring. Also called eassena, and AppaUMan, 
Carolina, and South Sea tea, 
yappilU^, n. Same aa yaffingaie. 
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yturd'land 


ap'sMrXn, [< ya»i + A dog. 

— y j”* Blostary of TVtieofs’ Jargon (1798). 
jrwrl (yttr), V. i. ; pret. and vv.yarredf ppr. yar- 
ring* [Also yarr, oo. virr; < ME. ^^sarren^ saren^ 
gurrenfgeorrenf < AS. georrariy girran, gyrran 
^ MHG. girren)j roar, cry, rattle, chatter.] 
To snarl; gnar. 


Thentie wat* hit lif vpoii list to lylheii the honndez, . . . 
Loude he (the fox] wat* saytied (hallooed] with garande 
speech. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1724. 


All the dogs were flocking about her, yarringai the re- 
tardment of their access to lier. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, II. xxii. (Davies.) 

yar2, yare^ (yilr, ySr), «. [Origin not ascer- 
tained.] Sour; brackish. fProv. Kng.] 
yaraget (yar'aj), w. [< yarei + -ttgc.] 
power of moving or capability of being man- 
aged at sea; used with reference to a ship. 

To the end that he niiglit, with his light ships, well 
manned with water-nien, turn and environ the galleys 
of the enemies, the which were heavy of yarage, both for 
their bigness, as also for lack of water-men to row them. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 777. 

yarb (yarb), n. A dialectal form of herb. 


Her qualifications as white witch were boundless cun- 
ning, . . . [and] some skill in yarbs, as she called her 
simples. Kingsley, Westward Ho, iv. 

yard^ (ykrd), n. [Early mod. E. also yeard; 
< ME. yerd, gerd, < AS. gyrd^ gird, gierdy a rod, 
= OS. gerda = D. garde, a rod, twig, = OHO. 
gartja, gerta, MHO. G. gertc, a rod, switch; 
from the more primitive noun, OIIG. MHG. 
garty a rod, yard, = Goth, gasds, a goad, = Icel. 
gaddr = AS. gad, E. goad (the AS. gdd, if = 
Goth, gasdsy involves an irregular contraction, 
and may be a diff. word) ; cf. L. hastay a spear: 
see goady gad^, and hastate.'] If. A rod ; a stick ; 
a waiid ; a branch or twig. 


The yerd of a tre that is haled adown by myhty strengthe 
bowith redyly the crop adoun. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ill. meter 2. 


The cros I kalle the heerdys [Rhepherd’sJ gerde; 
Therwith the deuyl a dent he gaf. 

Holy Itood (15. 15. T. H.), p. 204. 


'nier-fore on his skorc shallo he (the marshal] 
Allc mossys in halle that seruet he. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), ]>. 812. 


Whan Joseph offeryd his gerde that day, 

Anon ryth (forth in present 
The ded styk do floure Itul gay. 

Coventry Mysterieft, p. 0. 

Hence — 2t. Rule; direction; correction. 

“ Hoste,’* quod he, “I am under your yerde ; 

Ve han of us os now the governaunce." 

Chaucer, Prol. to Clerk’s Tale, 1. 22. 


Gothic architeoti of England more uioally employed a 
foot of 18^ modern Inches, a unit probably derived from 
Prance ; and the oldest works show a foot of 12(] modern 
inches, no doubt the old Saxon foot, agreeing very nearly 
with the Rhineland foot of modem Gemany. Some Brit- 
ish remains, as Stonehenge, wore evidently constmcled 
with Roman measures. The Standards Commission of 
1819 reported that 87 Inches of cloth were frequently giveu 
for each yard, which is almost preeisety Rhenish ineusure. 
They also found local yards of 88 and 40 inches. As a cloth 
measure, the yard is divided Into 4 quarters = 16 nails. 
(See cloth-measure, under menmre.) A square yanl con- 
tains 9 B(|uai ‘0 feet, and a cubic yaid 27 cubic feet. Con- 
tracted yd. 

A good oke stafTe, a yard and a 1ml fe, 

Each cue bad in bis bamie. 

RoMn flood and the. Peddlers (Child’s Ballads, V. 244X 

That there might be no Abuse in Measures, he (Henry 
I. (ordained a Measure made by (ho Length of his own 
Arm, which is called a Yard. Baker, Chronicles, p. 88. 

6. Naut.yG, long cylindrical spar having a round- 
ed taper toward each end, slung crosswise to a 
mast and used for susiumding certain of the 
sails called either or lafeen sails accord- 
ing as the yard is suspended at right angles or 
obliquely. Yards have sheavc-hules near their extremi- 
ties for the sheets reeving tlirough. Either end of a yard, 
or rather that part of it which is outride the slicave-hole, 
is called the yard-arm; the quarter of a yaid is about 
half-way between the sheave-hole and the sbngs. Going 
upward from the deck, the yards ai*c known as the lou'er 
yards, topsail-, tojygallant.-, and royal-yards, except where 
double topsails are used, when tlie topsail-yard is repla(‘cd 
by the lower and upper topsail-yards. Lower yards am! 
topsail-yards are sometimes made of iron, and hollow. 
See cuts at abox, a-eockldll, cockscomb, and ship. 

I boarded the king’s ship; . . . on the iopimist. 

The yards, and bowsprit would T (lame. 

Skak., TiMupcst, i. 2. 200. 

Throe new topsails, . . . with stops ami frnj»plng-lines, 
were bent to the yards, close-reefed, sheeted home, and 
hoisted. B. U. Dana, Jr., Befoic the Mast, p. 260. 

0. A long piece of timber, as a rafter. Oxford 
Glossary. — 7. In her., a bearing rejireHtuiting a 
Htafl* or wand divided into equal parts, as if for 
a measure. — 8. The virile member ; ( he jienis. 

After-yards (imut.), the yards on the imtinmast ami 
mlzzeiiinast. — Golden Yard or Yard and Ell, a popular 
name of the three stars in the belt of Orion.— filings of 
a irard. See sUng\.—To man the yards, to pim^e men 
on the yards of a ship— a form of saluting u distingnished 
person visiting the vessel. They stand on the vards, em h 
with his inner arm over the life-line, and the other iinn 
outstn-te.lied to the shoulder of the man next him.— To 
point the yards of a vesseL H(a> %toiniK To sling 
the yards, to traverse a yard, to trim the yards. 
See the verbs.— With spur and yardi. Hec Sjntr. - 
Yard of ale, beer, or wine, (a) A slender glass, a yard 
in lengtli, ami capable of holding a pint. Hence — (^) 
A pint of ab?, beer, or wine served in a yiir’ glass, ami 
usually drunk for amusement or on a wager, on account of 
the likelihood of spilling or choking Compart* ale-yani. 
[ITov. Eng.] 


3. A measuring-rod or -stick of the exact length 
of 3 feet or 30 imperial inches ; a yardstick. 

You would not, sir: had I the yeard In hand, 

Ide measure your pate for this delusion. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange ( W ork8,ed. 1874,11. 40). 

4 . The fundamental unit of English long mea- 
sure. The prototype of the British imperial yard (to 
which the United States Offlee of Weights and Measures 
conforms, though without express authority) was legal- 
ized in 1865. It is a bar made of a kind of bronze or gun- 
metal known as Daily's metal. It has a square section 
of 1 inch on the sides, and is 88 inches lung. But at 1 
inch from each end a well is drilled into one of its sur- 
faces so that the bottom is in the central plane of the bur, 
and into the bottom of the well is sunk a gold plug, upon 
whose mat surface is engraved one of the two deflning 
lines. The yard is defined as the distance between these 
lines at 62* F., with the understanding that the bar is 
to be supported in a particular manner, and iliat the 
thermometers are to be constructed according to certain 
rules. The lines are designed to be looked at with tlie 
ndoroscopes of a comparator ; but they are not so free 
from blur that their middles can be determined more 
nearly than to a millionth part of the distance between 
them. This standard was made after the practical de- 
ab’iicdon of the previous legal prototype, that of 1760, 
in the burning of the Houses of Parliament, October 16th, 
1884, and was legalized as a new prototype because its 
length agreed with what liad been recognized in 1819 by 
the Standards Commission as the scientific standard yard— 
namely, with a certain scale, or rather with Captniii Ha- 
ter's measures of that scale, known as Shuckburgh's scale, 
having been made In 1794 by Troughton for Sir George 
Shuclmurgh, who in his comparisons of it first introduced 
the comparator with micrometer microscopes. This scale 
was a copy of another which had been made for the Royal 
Society in 1742, from which the standard of 1760 was 
copied. Ttiis was a bar having upon one side two gold 
studs, each with a dot pricked upon it ; and it was used 
by bringing the points of a beam -compass into these dots, 
which had thus soon become badly worn. Older standards 
still extant are those of Queen Elizabeth and of Henry VI f . 
liie latter is shorter than the present yard by one thou- 
sandth part of its length, or aliout ^ of an inch. It is said 
that the yard was made to be of the length of Henry I.’s 
arm— doubtless a fable, even if believed by that monarch 
himself. Customary units are not changed so easily. Yet 
it Is true that there appear to be no traces in the measures 
of buildings earlier than the twelfth century of the use of a 
yard equal to ours, nor of its aubdlvisions ; while in the 
later If orman and Gothic structures a foot equal to the 
third of our yard has often clearly been used. But the 


At the ainiiial Vlnls, or feast, of the mock corporation 
of ilntiley (StalTordsbire), the initiation of each member, 
ill 178:1, coiisiKted in his Hweiiriiig fealty to the body, and 
driukfiig a yard qf wme--i. o., a pint of port or sborry out 
of a glass one yard in length. N. and Q., 4tb ser., X. 49. 

Yard of flannel. Same as egg /»>.— Yard Of land. Hainc 
as yarddaiul. 

yard! (yard), V. t. [< yard^y v . ; with rof. to tlio 
yards or staves of office carried by the coro- 
ner.] To suininoii for liiring: a process for- 
merly used in the Isle of Man, and executed by 
the coroner of the slieading or district on be- 
half of the deemsters and others entitled to a 
priority of choice of the servants at a fair or 
market. 

An obst'*uctioii liotb to the Farmers, Dt'enisters.and otluT 
Officers, who should have the Benefit of yarded Servants. 

Statute (1667X quoted In Ribton-Turner’s VagrRiits and 
(Vagrancy, p. 4f>b. 

yard'"-" (yard), n. [Also dial. (Sc.) yaird; < MK. 
yerd, gerd, < AS. geard, an inelosure, court, 
yard, = II. guard, a garden, = OHG. gart, a 
circle, ring, =: Icel. gardhr, an inelosure, yard 
(> E. garth'^), = Han. gaard, a yard, eottrt, 
farm, = Nom. gaard, a yard, farm, = Hw. 
gdrd, a yard; also in a weak form, OS. gar do 
= OFries. garda = OHG. garto, MHO. garte, 
G, garten. garden, =■ Goth, garda, inelosure, 
stall, = L. horius, a garden, = Gr. a 

yard, court, = Russ, gorodit, a town (as in 
Norgorod, etc.); orig. *au inelosure,^ from the 
verb represented by gird : sec< gird ^ . ( !f . cohort, 
court. The word exists disguised in orchard. 
From tlie O. or LG. forms, through OF., comes 
also E. garden, and, from the Scand., E. gnrtlO.] 

1. Apiece of inclosed giouiid of small or mod- 
erate size; particularly, a piece of ground in- 
closing or adjoining a house or other building, 
or inclosed by it; as, a front yard; a court - 
yard; ndooryard; n chuTchyarti ; an inn-yard; 
a bani-yard; a yineyard. 

A col-fox . . . ilmnrh-out the begges braat 
In-to the yerd ther Chaiiniecleer the falre 
Was wont, and eek hise wyves, to repalre. 

Chauesr, Nun’a Priest's Tale, 1. 899. 


I found her seated in a little back parlon the window of 
which looked out upon a yard about eight feet stpiare, laid 
out as a fiowor-gardeii. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 147. 

In the precincts of the ebapoLyaref, 
Among the knightly brixsses of the graves. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

Moat of the houses [at Concord, Mass.], especially the 
newer ones, stand in their own well-kept grounds or yards, 
facing the road, with no fence or hedge to sever them from 
the highway. Fortnightly Jiev., N. 8., XUII. 679. 

2. An inclusuro within which any work or bus- 
iness is carried ou: as, a brick-yard; a wood- 
yard; a tan-yard; a dock-yard; a stock-yard; a 
navy-yard. 

The yards, great fenccd-in portions of (he place open- 
ing into one aiiotlier, (be luigi'st covering a tew acres, con- 
veying Into siiialleraiid smaller pens, wliicb finally permit 
only one sheep abreast to pass up the narrow lane, at the 
tup of whicli stands a swing gate and two series of pens 
distinct from one another. 

J*ercy Clarke, Tlie New Cbnni in Australia, p. 174. 

3. In railway usage, the space or tract adja- 
cent to a railway station or terminus, which is 
used for tho switching or making u]) of trains, 
the accommodation of rolling-stock, and similar 
purposes, it includes all sidinga and roundhouses, 
etc., and, at way-stations, extends from the most distant 
switch or signal -fK>Ht in one direction of the line to the 
most ilistiiiit signals in the opposite direction. 

4. A garden ; now, chiefly, a kitchen- or cot- 
tage-garden : as, a kale-yard. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch .] 

Vnto ane plesniul grnnd cumin ar ibay, . . . 

The lusty orchurtis and the hulesum gardis 
Of liappy saulis and wde fortunate. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 187. 

Ho [Christ] Hiiid himself, (pibon be was in the yaird afore 
he was takin, Tristis est anima inoa usque mortis. 

Abp. Hamilton, Catccblsin (1552), fol. 162 b. (Jamieson.) 

Lang syne, in Eden's bonnln yard. 

When yuuthfu’ lovers first were jialr'd. 

Bums, Address (o the De’iJ. 

5. Tlie wuntor ])astiiio or browRiiig-^ound of 
moose and deer; a moose-yard. [U. S. and 
danada.] — 6. A measure of land in England, 
varying locally: in Ihickingham shire, former- 
ly, lo 40 acres; in Will shire, a quarter of an 
acre', (kunpare yard-latid. 

yard'-^ (yiird), v. [< yard'i, w.] I, Ivans, To 
]>iit into or inclose in a yard ; shut up in a 
vard, as (uittle : as, to yard cows. 

* intrans. 1. To resort to winter pastures : 
said of moose and detu*. [IT. S.J 

li llln* caribou] never ynrdsio winter ns do tho deer and 
nioow*, nor iloes it show the same fondness for a given 
locality. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 506. 

2. To shoot deer in tlieir winter yards. [Lo- 
cal, U. S.] 

“ Pot-lninterH ” buvo other melbods of shooting the Adi- 
rondack deer, such us yardiny and establishing salt llcka. 
In the former case, iiiu deer are traced to their winter 
herding grounds and arc then shot down. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 432. 

yardage (ytir'drij), »?. [< yard'i + -cigc-] 1. 
The use or eonvenieneo of a yard or inelosure, 
as in receiving, lading, or unlading cattle, etc., 
from railroad-ears. — 2. Tho charge made for 
such use or convenience. — 3. In coal-mining, 
cut, ting coal at so much per yard or fathom. 

yard*arm (yard'Him), w. trlee yard^, n„ 5. — 
Yard-arm and yard-arm, ttie sitnalion of two shipa 
lying alongside of each other so near that their yard-arms 
cross or touch. Compare blodk and block, under blockK 

The Bulldog engaged tho Frlseur yard-arm and yard- 
arm, three glasses and a half ; but was obliged to sheer 
off for want of powder. Johnson, Idler, No. 7. 

yardel (yilr'del), u. [< yard^.] A yard-moa- 
Hure. [Provincial.] 

I am glail you . . . disdain measuring lines like linen 
by a yatdel. 

W. Taylor, 1804 (Robhcids's Memoir, I. 498). (Davies.) 

yard-grass (yiird 'gras), w. Same as irirc- 
grass, 2. 

yardkeep (yUrd'koj)), v. Hame as yarwhclf). 

yard-land (yiird 'land), n. Tho area of land 
held by a teiianl in villeinuge in early English 
manors, consisting usually of an ag^egate of 
some 30 strips in the open fields with a mes- 
suage in the village. In some counties it was 
15 acres; in otliers 20 or 24, and even 40 acres. 
See holding, 3 (a). Also yard of land. 

Now 1 am conic to my living, which is ten yard land ami 
abonsc; and there is never a yard Iniul in onr field but 
is as well wortli ten pounds a year as a thief is woitb a 
halter. Steele, Spectator, No. 824. 

The nnnilK*]* of farmers hiid much diminished, and some 
hud as much as three yard lands (a yard land is thirty 
aeies). Nineteenth Century, XIX. 902. 

A very simple man . . . obtained the reversion of a mes- 
suage in Alston Hutton, Hoinersetshire, coiislstlng of 1 cot- 
tage, 8 acres of land, 10 acres of arable. 1 yard-land, and 
a meadow. H. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, ill. 



yard-limit 

yard-limit (yttrd'lim^it), n. On a railway, the 
extreme ena of the yard-space occupied by sid- 
ings and switches : usually indicated by a sign 
beside the track. 

yardman (yM.rd'mau), n. ; pi. yardmen (-men). 

1. The laborer who has the special care of a 
farm-yard. HalUwell, [Prov.Eug.] — 2. One 
who is employed in a railway-yard under the 
yard-master, to assist in switching cars and 
making up trains. Also yardaman. 

Labourers (Including yardmen and stokers). 

Eleet. Mev. (Eng.), XXV. 432. 

yard-master (yiircl'mas^t^r), n. A man em- 
ployed iincler the manager of a railway to su- 
perintend a terminal yard,* whose duly it is to 
see to the proper switching and distribution of 
cars coming into the yard, and to the proper 
making up of trains to be sent out of tlie yard. 

yard-measure (yard'mezh^ur), n. A measure 
3 feet in length, made of either rigid or flexible 
material. 

yard-rope (ykrd'rop), n. Naut.^ a rope leading 
through a block or sheave at the masthead to 
send a topgallant- or royal-yard up or down. 

yard-SlhlgS (yftrd'slingz), n, pi. Short lengths 
of chain extending from tlie middle of a lower 
yard to the lower mast-head, to aid in support- 
ing the weight of the yard. 

yardsman (yard//man), n. Same as yardman^ 2. 

yardstick (yilrd'stik), w. 1. A stick or rod 
exactly 3 feet long, generally marked with sub- 
divisions, as quarters and eighths of the yard 
on the one side, and inches, or perhaps feet and 
inches, on the other. Bee w., 3, 4. 

The yardetick is divided in its practical use into halves, 
quarters, eighths, etc., hy succosstve bisections. 

Pop. Sex. Mo., XIII. 428. 

liOt the yardstick dispute heraldic honors with the sword. 

Q. W. Curtie, Harper’s Mag., JjXXVJI. 147. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, a standard of mea- 
surement in general. 

Senator Thurman was content to measure the Bland 
Bill with the yard tdiok of the constitutional lawyer, and, 
flndltig full meosiiro hy that standard, to give it his ap- 
proval. i\r. A. Mev., eXXVI. 607. 

yard-tacklc (yUrd'tak^l), n. A large tackle 
used on the lower yards, in connection with 
the stay-tackles, for getting the boom-boats in 
and out, pundiasiiig anchors, etc. J^oe, Sea- 
manship, p. 77. 

yard-wand (yard'wond), w. 1. A yardstick. 

The smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from 
his counter and till, 

And strike, If he could, were it but with his cheating 
yardzoand, home. Tennyson, Maud, i. 18. 

2. [cap.J See Oriim. 1. 

yare^ (yar)» C< me. yare, garcj < AS. gcaru, 
gearo (gearw-), ready, quick, prompt, = OH. 
garii =: D. gaar^ done, dressed (as meat), = 
OHG. garo (garaw-), MHG. gare {garw-)j G. gar, 
ready, complete, = I cel, gdrr, gerr, perfect 
(Qotn. not recorded); cf. A!s, earn = OS. aru, 
ready, forms appar. related to the preceding, 
which must then contain a prefix, namely AS. 
goaru, < ge^, a collective or generalizing; prefix, 
-f earuy ready. For another supposed instance 
of this prefix absorbed with the following vowel, 
see go. The prefix is contained also in yearn^.'] 

1. Ready; prepared. 

Whicli sohii) was jarest, 

To fare forth at that Hod. 

WiUiam of Paleme (E. K. T, 8.), 1. 272tt. 
This Tereus let make his shippes pare, 

Chaucer, (Jood Women, 1, 2270. 
But afore ye ha’e your how weel bent, 

And a’ your arrows yare, 

I will flee till anither tree, 

Wharo I can better fare. 

Lorrl Panditl (Child's Ballads, 11. 24). 

The gunner hdd his linstock yarr, 

For welcome-shot prepared. 

Scott, Marmion, i. 9. 

2. Prompt; active; brisk; sprightly. 

To offyr loke that yc be yore. York Plays, p. 80. 

I do desire t«> learn, sir ; and I hopc^ if you have oeca- 
siun to use me for your own turn, you shall And me t/arc. 

Shak.y M. for M., Iv. 2. 01. 

The Spaniiird was as yare In slipping his chained tirap- 
nalls as Merhum was in cutting th^ tackling. 

Capt. John Smuh, ’True Travels, I. .'i.i. 

3. KaMily wrought ; answering quickly to the 
helm; niaiiageablo ; swift: said of a sliip. 

The lesser Isliipl will come and go, leave and take, and 
is yare, wiiereas the other is slow. RaUiyh. 

Their ships are yare; youre, heavy. 

Shak., A. and C., ill. 7. 89. 

Like a new-rigg’d sht}), i)oth tiglit amy^ars. 

Maseinyer, Maid of Honour, ii. 2. 

[Now provincial in all uses.] 
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3rare^ (ySr), ode. [< ME. yore, gave, < AS. 
gearwey readily, quickly (as "D.aaar ss OHG. 
garoy garawoy mBlG. gare, car, G. gar ss Icel. 
gdr-y ger-y wholly, quite), < gearuy ready: 
see yare^y a.] Briskly; dexterously; yarely. 
[Scotch and prov. Eng.] 

Oure old lawes as now tbei hatte [hate], 

And his kepis [keep] gare. 

York PlaySy p. 218. 

Give me my rob^ put on iny ciown : . . . 

Yare, yare, good Iras ; quick. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 286. 

yare^, O. See yar^. 

yarely (yar'li), adv. [< yare^ + -/y2.] Readily; 
dexterously ; skilfully. 

Speak to the mariners ; fall to \ yarely, or we run our- 
selves aground ; bestir, bestir. Shak., Teibpest, i. 1. 4. 

yark^ (yark), v. t. [< ME. garlcen, gerlcen, < AS. 
gear dan, make ready, prepare, < yeorc, ready.] 

1. To make ready; prepare. [Prov. Eng.] 

But gif we louo hym trewe, 

Houre jieynys ben in holle, 
garkyd euere newe. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 161. 
For wite ge neuere who is worth!, ac god wote who hath 
node, 

In hvm that takoih Is the treccherye, if any tresoun wawe, 
For he that 3iuoth, seldeth, and garketh nym to reste. 

Piers Plowman (B), vii. 80. 
In a night and a day would he hauo yarkt vp a Pam- 
phlet as well as in seauen yoare. 

Nashe, Strange JNewes, quoted in Greene’s Works 
[(ed. Dyce), p. xxxix. 

2t. To dispose. 

Thai kepyn the cloyso of this dene burgh, 

With 3 ep men at the yatis garkit full thik. 

DeglruetwnofTroyiYu B. T. 8.X 1. 11264. 
3t. To set Open; open. 

They solden hym the brode sate, garked vp wyde, 

& he hem raysed rekenly, & rod f>uer the biyggo. 

Sir Qawayne and the Oreen Knight (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 820. 

yark‘*2 (yfirk), v. and n. A variant of yerk^. 
still yarking never loaves until himself he fling 
Above the streamfiil top of the surrounded heap. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, vl. 24. 

yark6 (ylir'kc), n. The black white-headed 
saki, Pithecia leueoeephala, or other member of 
the same genus. 

yarly (vaf'li), adv. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of early. 

What, Is he siyrrynge so yarly this mornynge whiche 
dranko so moche yesternyghte? 

Palsgrave, Aculastus (1640). (HcUlimll.) 

yarm (yfirm), n. [< ME. garniy an outcry : see 
yarmy v.] An outcry; a noise. [Prov. Eng.] 
Such a soraerly garni of xellyng tlier rysed, 

Ther-of clatered the (dondes that kryst myxt haf rawthe. 

Alliterative Poems {ed. Morris), 11. 971. 

yarm (yfirm), v. i. [< ME. garmeny germen, < AS. 
gyrman, make a noise, cry out.] 1. To cry 
out; make a loud imploasant noise. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

'J'ho fend began to crie and garm. 

MS. Lincoln. {Hallitoell.) 

2. To scold ; grumble. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
yam^ (yfiru), n. [< ME. yarn, garn, gern, < AS. 

gearn, thread, yam, = I), garen = OHG. MHG. 
G. garn = Sw. Dan. garn, thread, net; akin to 
Icel, gortty pi. garnwy gut, G. garPy one of the 
stomachs of a ruminant, Gr. a- cord, chord; 
nee chord, cord^, harwtpex, etc.] 1. Originally, 
thread of any kind spun from natural fibers, 
vegetable or animal, or even mineral; now, 
more usually, thread prepared for weaving, as 
distinguished from sewing-tnread of any sort. 
The term is also applied to stout woolen thread 
used for knitting, etc. 

All the yam she spun in ITlysses’ absence did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. Shak., Cor., i. 8. 98. 

With here and there a tuft of crimson yam, 

Ur scarlet crewel, in the cushion flx’d. 

Cowper, Task, i. 6.8. 

2. Rope-yarn. — 3. A story; a tale: ofttm im- 
plying the marvelous or untrue ; applied to a 
long story, with allusion to spinning yam : as, 
do you expect us to believe such a yarn as that 7 
a sailors^ yarn. [Colloq.] 

It is n’t everybody that likes those sea-yamir as you do, 
Eve. No, I'll belay, and let my bettera get a word In now. 

C. Reads, Love Me Little, ill. 
Connaught yam, a soft and elastic yarn produced In 
Cunnaught, Ireland.— Oop-yam, the technical name for 
yarn as removed from the spindle.— Half- WOmted yam. 
Same as sayette, 2 — Haul of yam. See AanL— Lainb’B- 
WOOl 3^am. See lamb's-ivwH.—Wxed, yam, a yarn In 
whicli two or more fibers are combined, as in a iiopiin. cas- 
sinette, tweed, etc.— Morwogtinyam, lamb’s- wool yam 
from the Scandinavian peninsola. It comes in the natu- 
ral colors, luith idack and gray.— Random yam. See 
random.— RoTO«*a yam. Bee rogue. — Baxony yam. a 
variety of Beruii wo<fi.— Bpnn yam, to spin a yam, to 
spin streot-yam. Bee^'n.— Turkey yam. BeeAn- 
oora noat, under goaei.— Wonted yam, yam made from 
long-haired or combed wool, and oouaisting either entirely 
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of wool, or of wool oembtiied with mohair end elpeoe, or of 
wool and ootton,orof wool and silk. fiuohyaniaf^oeUed 
fancy yams, and are used in the menuftoture of tibet, 
merino, etc.— Tam-aSBOrtar. e weighing-ecele for in- 
dicating the fineness of yam by the weight of e skein; 
a yam-scale.— Tam-flooldsg maoMne, e madbine for 
twisting foreign materials, as feathers, into yam, to pro- 
duce unique effects.— Tam-wasMng rdUm. en appa- 
ratus for washing yam hy the agency ol a pair m preasure- 
rollers. 

yarni (yftm), v. t. [<yami, n.] To tell stories; 
spin yarns. [Colloq., and originally nauticaL] 

The time was the second dog-watch, and all the crew 
would be forward on the forecastle, yarning and smoking 
and taking sailors’ pleasure. 

W. C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, zax. 

The first lieutenant Is yarning with me under the lee 
of the bulwarks. Scribner's Mag., VIIL 466. 

yarn^ (yfini), v. t. Same as yearn^, a dialectal 
variant of earn^. 

When rain is a let to thy dooings abrode, 

Set threshers a threshing to laie on good lode : 

Thresh cleane ye must bid them, though lesser they yam, 
And looking to thriue haue an eie to thy barne. 

Tuner, Husbandry, p. 67. {Davies.) 

yarn-beam (yfirn'bem), n. In weavingy the 
beam on which the warp-threads are wound. 
Also called yarn-roll. 

yam-clearer (yfim'kler^^r), n. A fork or pair 
of blades, sot nearly touching, so as to remove 
burls or unevenness from yarn passing between 
them. K. H. Knight. 

yam-dresser (yam'dres^6r), n. A machine 
for sizing, drying, and polishing yarns, 
yament (yfir'nen), a. [< yarn^ + -cn2.] Made 
of yarn ; consisting of yarn. 

A paire of yamen stocks to keepe the colde away. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 888. 

yam-meter (yfirn'me^t^r), n. In spinning, an 
attachment to a slubber, fly-frame, spinning- 
frame, or mule, for measuring the yams as they 
are made. It indicates the amount in hanks 
and decimal parts of a hank, 
yam-printer (yarn'priu^t^r), n. An appara- 
tus for applying color to yarns desired to bo 
used in certain styles of carpets and in tapes- 
try; a yam-printing machine for distributing 
the color at regular intervals on the yam, for 
the purpose of producing certain decorative 
patterns in weaving. 

yarn-reel (yfirn'rel), w. A reel which winds 
the yam from the cop or bobbin, 
yarn-roll (yfim'rol), n. Same as yarw-bcaw. 
yam-scale (yfim'skal), n. A scale for weighing 
certain lengths of yam. 

yam-spooler (yfim'spfi'a^r), n. A winding- 
machine for filling spools or bobbins for shut- 
tles or other purposes. K. H, Knight. 
yarn-tester (yfim'tes-'ter), w. 1. An appa- 
ratus for testing the strength of yams and 
finding their elastic limit or stretch. The yarn 
to be tested is placed on two hooks, that are slowly 
drawn apart by means of a screw tiU the yam breaks. 
A dial indicates the breaking-strain of the yam in pounds, 
and another dial records the elastic limit. 

2. A device for reeling yam on a blackened 
cylinder, to throw it into sharp contrast, for 
the purpose of examining it for quality, even- 
ness, etc. 

yamut, n. See yernut. 

yarn-winder (yam'win^d^r), n. A yarn-reel 
or a yarn-spooler. 

yamna (yar'fii), n. A kind of peaty soil; a 
soil in whicH’ peat predominates. [Orkney 
and Shetland.] 

We turn pasture to tillage and barley into aits, and 
heather into greensward, and the poor yarpha, as the be- 
nighted creatures here call their peat-no^j^into baitUe 
grass-land. Scott, nrate, xxxv. 

yarr^ (y^r)> [Perhaps connected with yar- 
row.] The com-spurry, Spergula arvensia. See 
spurry. 

yarr^, V. i. See yori. 

yarringle (yar'ing-gl), n. [Also yarvmgle; < 
ME. ^garwyngyll, garwyngylly garwyndyl. gar- 
wundyl, gamet^ndel; < yam + wtndle.\ An 
old-fashioned instrument for winding yam by 
hand into balls. Also called a pair of yarrin- 
glca. Prompt. Parv., pp. 188 and 536. (Haiti- 
well.) [Prov. Eng.] 

yarrish (yfir'ish), a. [< y«r2 H- -t^Al.] Hav- 
ing a rough, dry taste. Bailey. [Prov. Eng.] 
yarrow (yar'o), n. [< ME. yarowCy garowe, 
yarwe, garwe, < AS. gearuwe, gearwcy garuwe, 
yarrow, s= D. gerw = OHG. garaway garha, 
MHG. garwcy G. garhe, yarrow; origin un- 
known. Connection with AS. gearwiany make 
ready (< gearu, ready, yare), is improbable, on 
account of the difference of meaning.] The 
milfoil, Achillea Millefolium. See milfoily and 
cut on following page. 
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yarwholp (yftr'hwelp), w. [Also yarwMpj yard- 
keep: see quot.] A god wit — eitner the black- 
tailed) JAmosa segooephala, or the bar>tailed, L. 
lapponica. [Prov. Eng.] 

A yarwhelp, go thought to be named from its note. 

Browne t Birds of Norfolk. 

yarwhip (yfi-r'hwip), n. Same as yarwhelp. 
yashmak (yash'mak), n. [Ar.] The veil worn 
by Moslem women in public — that is, when 
not in their own apartments. 

The ycuhmak is a sort of double veil. The first brought 
round the forehead and gathered neatly up behind and on 
the head ; the second, pinned on behind to the first, falls 
■ufflciontly in front to uncover the eyes. 

E, Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 10. 


A bevy of Turkish women, who, in their white yeuh’ 
make, shone like a bed of lilies. Scribner' e Mag., I V. 270. 

yatt (yat), n. All obsolete form of gntf^. 

yataghan (yat'a-gan), w. [Also ataghan, and 
formerly attaglian; i Turk, yatagdn.'] The 
sword of Mohammedan na- 
tions, peculiar in having no 
guard and no crosspiece, but 
usually a large and often deco- 
rative pommel, a common form 
has a straiglit back and the edge curv- 
ing. first concuvely, then convex! y, 
aim again backward to the point ; an- 
other form follows the same general 
shape, but has the back slightly curved 
to corrcspoml to the edge ; and a tliird 
is ourvea in one direction only, with 
the edge on the convex side. 

The pistol and yataghan worn in the 
belt, a general costume essentially the 
same as that of the Montenegrin. 

E. A. Ffeeman, Venice, p. 19S. 

STftte (yat), w. An obsolete or 
dialectal form of gate^. 

And if he chaunce come when I am 
abroade, 

Sperre the t/ote fast, for feare of 
Spenser, Shop. CaL, May. 

(yat'stdp), n, A 
HalliwelL [Prov. 

iJng/ 

yate-tree (yat'tre), n. A gum- 
tree, Euoalyptm cornuta, of 
southwestern Australia, yield- 
ing a tough elastic wood con- ^ .. w 

^ered equal to ash and used 
for similar purooses. The flat- 
topped yate-tree, E. oeoidenUUis, Is an allied and equally 
valuable tree of the same region. Von Mueller, Select 
Extra-trop. Plants. 

yand (yad), n. A Scotch form of jade^. 

The Murray, on the auld gray yaud, 
wr winged spurs did ride. 

Burns, Election Ballads, iv. 


fraude. 

yate-stoop 

gate-post. 

htree i 


I will content me with . . . the haunch and the noro- 
bles [of venison], and e’en heave up the rest on the old 
oak-tree yonder, and come back for it with one of the 
yauds. Seott, Monastery, xvii. 


yatll, ». See yawl^. 
yanld, See yaW. 
yaumering. W. See yammsring. 
yaup^ (yAp), V, and n. 1. A dialectal form of 
yelp, — 2, The blue titmouse, Farm cseruleus, 
more fuUy called blue yaup. [Prov. Eng.] 
yaup^ (yap), V. i, [Also yap, yape, yaip; jirob. 
a particular use of yape for gape.] To be hun- 


gry. [Scotch and^rov. Eng.] 
fvAnb a. riPerhaps loi * 
[Scotch.] 


yaiip*^ (yAp)» [Perhaps for **ayaupf var. of 
;pd.] Hungr: 
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yanpon (yA'pon), n. Same as yapan, 
yav^. A Middle English form of gave^ preterit 
of give^. 

yawl (y&)^ t,, [Cf. Norw. aaguy bend backward, 
< gagr (= Icel. gagr^ bent back) ; G. dial, gageuy 
rock, move unsteadily.] I, intrans. To go 
imsteadily: bend or deviate from a straight 
course ; chiefly nautical. 

To divide him iuventorially would dlxsy the arithmetic 
of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in respect of his quick 
sail. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 120. 

She steered wild, yawed, and decreased in her rate of 
sailing. Marryat, Frank Mildmay, xx. (Davies.) 

The language fGerman] has such a fatal genius for going 
stern foremost, for yatoing, and for not minding the helm 
without some ten minutes notice in advance, that he must 
be a great sailor indeed who can safely inidce it the vehicle 
for anything but imperishable commodities. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 293. 

Tlie sun flashed on her streaming ebony black sides as 
she yawed to tlie great ocoun swell tlint chased her. 

W. C. Russell, Sailor’s Sweetheart^ v. 

n. tt'ans. To move aside ; move from one side 
to the other. [Rare.] 

My eyes t how she [a marol did pitch ! . . . 

And yaw'd her head about all sorts of ways. 

Hood, Sailor’s Apology fur Bow-legs. 

yawj (yA), w. r<yoit;i, v.] a temporary 

deviation of a ship or vessel from the direet line 
of her course. 

O, the yaws that she will make ! 

Fletcher and Massinger, A Very W»)man, lii. 0. 

He did not see a light Just before us, which luul been 
bid by tlie studding-sails from the man at tlic helm, but 
by an accidental yaw of the ship was diseovered. 

B. Franklin, Aiitobiograpliy, p. 204. 

A very red-faced, thick-lipped countryman, . . . ns soon 
as the Prince hailed him. Jovially, If somewhat thickly, 
answered. At the same time he gave a lieery yaw in tlitJ 
saddle. R. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto, i. 4. 


The cracks and rents that had fissured their [the kilns'] 
walls, from the fierce heat that once blazed within, were 
yawning hideously. Oeikie, Geol. Sketenes, 1. 

Specifically — 2. To open the mouth wide, (a) 

Voluntarily. 

The crocodiles not only know the voice of the priests 
when they call initu them, and endure to be handled and 
stroked by them, bnt also yawn and offer their teeth unto 
them to bo picked and cleansed with their hands. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 704. 
(fr) Involuntarily, os through drowsiness or dullness; 
gape ; oscltate. Compare yawning. 

When a man yawneth ho rannot hear so well. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, I 283. 

At every line they stretch, they yawn, they doze. 

Pope, Duiioiad, it 890. 

And, leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep^ 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, The Sicinan's Tale. 

8. To gS'P^i fl-f* ill hunger or thirst for . some- 
thing; heuco, to be eager; long. 

The chiefest thing which lay-reformers yawn for is that 
the clergy may through conformity in state and condition 
be apostolical, poor as the Apostles of ('hrist were poor. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iv. | 3. 

4. To be open-mouthed with surprise, bewilder- 
ment, etc. ; be agape. 

To yatvn, be still, and wonder. 

When one but or my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. Shak., Cor., ill. 2. 11. 

II. tram. 1. To open; form by opening. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie groaning Earth began to reel and shake, 

A horrid Thunder in her lioweis rumliles, . , . 
Tearing lier Hocks, Vntlll she Yawn a way 
I'u let it out, ami to let-in the Day. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Iawc. 

2. To express or utter with a yawn. 

*‘Heigho,’* yawned one day King Francis, 

“ Distance all value enhances 1" 

Browning, The Glove. 


yaw‘^ (yA), n. [Said to be from African yaw, a 
raspberry.] 1. One of the tubercles charac- 
teristic of the disease known as yaws. 

In some cases a few yaws will show tiiemselvcB long 
after the iirimary attack is over ; these are called ^‘menibu 
yaws" (from ‘‘remember ”X Enoyc. Brit , XXIV. 7.*i2. 

2. A thin or defective place in cloth, 
yaw*-* (^A ), V. i. [< ».] To rise in blisters, 

breaking in white froth, as cane-juice in the 
sugar-works. 

yawd (yAd). w. A Scotch form ofjndv^. 
yaW6y (yA'i), a. [< yaw^ + -ey.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the yaws 
Tliat yaws is a communicable disease is hr ^ond ques- 
tion ; but that it has always arisen by conveyance of 
yaimy matter from a previous case is neither jiroved nor 
probable. Encyo. Brit., XXIV. 732. 


rawn (yAn), «. [ < yawn, v.] 1 , The act of gap- 
ing or opening wide. 

Hometimes with a mighty yawn, 'tis said, 

Opens a dismal passage to tlie dead. 

Addison, tr. from Sill us Italicus's Punicorum, il. 

2. An involuntary opening of tlie mouth from 
drowsiness; osoitation. ^oo yawning. 

From every side they Imrried in, 

Htibbiiig tlieir sleepy eyes with lazy nvrists. 

And doiildiiig overhead their little fists 
In backward yawns. Keats, Endymion, if. 

Tlie family is astir ; and memlicr after nn^mber appears 
with the niorning.|/aicn. 

C. V. H orner, Backlog Studies, p. 2ti. 

3. An Opening; a cliasm. Marston. 

But .Inne is full of invitations sweet, 

Forth from the chimney’s yaun and thrice-read tomes. 

Lowell, Onder the Willows. 


yawP (yAl), v. i. [Also yowl; formerly also 
yole and gowl; < ME. goulen, < Icol. gaula = Ld. 
ganeln == d. jaulen, howl, yell ; an imitative 
word, like howl; it mav he regarded as a more 
sonorous form of yelF.] To cry out; howl; 
yell. 

He hurtez of the lioundez, & they 
Ful 3oinerly .fOMfe & xellc. 

Sir Qawayne. and the Green Knight (B. K. T. 8.), 1. 1461. 

My little legs still crossing 
His : either kicking this way, that way sprawling, 

Or, if liee but remov’d me, straitwales yawlinn. 

Heyivood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, vl. 2t)l). 

Then yelp'd the cur, and yawl’d the cat. 

Tennysftn, The Goose. 

yawl2 (yAl), n. [Sometimes also yaul; < MI). 
yolle (in dim, jollekcn), D. jol, a yawl, skiff, = 
Dan. joWc =r Sw. jullc, a yawl, iolly-boat. (M*. 
Jolly-hoat.] 1. A ship’s small boat, usually 
rowed by four or six oars; a jolly-boat. — 2. 
The smallest boat used b^ fishermen. Heo cut 
under rowlock. — 3. A sail-boat or small yacht 
of the cutter class, with a jigger and short main- 
boom. 

yawn (yAn), r. [Early mod. E. yanr, dial. 
gaun, goan ; < ME. ^anon, gonen, ganen, go- 
nen, < AS. gdman = LG. janen = OHd. geindn, 
MfIG. geinen, yawn ; a secondary form, jiarallol 
to AS. ^ginian = OHG. ginen, MHG. gtnen, genen, 
(^. gdhnen. yawn; both being derived from a 
strong verb, AS. ginan (pret. *gdn), in corap. 
to-ginen, gape apart, = Icel. gina, gape: see 
further under begin. The form yawn, < AS. gd- 
nian, instead of *i/owc (yon), is irreg., but is 
parallel with broad (brAd), < AS. brad. The 
initial y for g is also irregular; it is prob. due 
to an AS. var. ^godnian, oi to conformation with 
yave for gave, oU*.] I, intram. 1. To gape; 
open ; stand wide. 

Then from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The spear, pursu’d by gushing streams of gore. 

Pojm, Iliad, xU. 479. 

Crowds that itream from yawning doors. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixx. 


Tiirongh the yawns of tlie back-door, and sundiy rents 
in the logs of the lioiwe, lllter in, unweai’iedly, fine par- 
ticles of snow. S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 17. 

yawner (yA'ii6r), n. One who yawns. 

yawning (yA'ning), n. [Verbal n. of yawn^ v.] 
Oiiping; oseitation ; the taking of a deep in- 
spiration, followed by a slight pause, and then 
n jirolongod expiration, the mouth being more 
or less widely open. The act is reflex and involuntary 
in character, though it can often be partially repressed by 
a strong effort of the will. It is the physiological expres- 
sion of fatigue and of a desire to sleep, but is also excited 
i)y iiiHufllcient oxygciiation of the blood, and occurs tliere- 
fore in conditions of lowered vitality, in tlie prodromal 
stage of many diseases, and after profuse losses of blood, 
'riie sight of anotlier person yawning is also provocative 
of tlie act. 

yawningly (yA'ning-li), adv. In a yawning 
manuf^r; with yawns or gapes. 

Ye . . . that leaning upon your idle elbow yawningly 
patter out those prayers. 

Bp. Hall, The Hypocrite, Sermon on 2 Tim. lii. 6. 

Many were merely attracted iiy a new face, and, hav- 
ing stared me full In the title-page, walked off without 
saying a word ; while others lingered yavmingly through 
the preface, and, having gratified their short-lived curi- 
osity, soon dropped off one ity one. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 868. 

yawp (yAp), r. and n. A dialectal form of yelp. 

yaws (yAz), n. pi. fPl. of yaw^.] A conta- 
gious disease of the skin, endemic in many 
tropical regions: K}iim3 iiH/rambatsia. 

yaw-weed (yn/ wdd ), n. A shrubby West Indian 
plant, Morinda Iloyoe, used as a remedy for the 
vaws or franiba*sia. 

Yb. In ehern., the symbol for ytterbium. 

Y. B. An abbreviation of year-book. 

Y-brancll (wi' branch), n. Hoe branch, 2 (c). 

Y-cartilage (wl'kilr'^ti-laj), n. The ypsilifomi 
eartilijge uniting the iliiirn, ischium, and pubis 
at the acetabulum, ossified about the age of 
pulierty. 

ychonet, ychoonet. Middle English forms of 
each one. 

With myrthe and with mynstrasye tbri plesedeti hir 
ychoone. Piers Plowman (A), ill. 98, 



ydad 

ycla4t. An obsolete form of cla^, a preterit 
and past participle of clothe. 

ydad iu costly garments tit for tragicke Stage. 

SpemeTt F. Q., III. all. 3. 

Her words ydad with wisdom’s majesty. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 88. 

yclept, ycleped. Forms of the preterit aud 
past participle of clcpo. 

X -cross (wi'kros), w. 1. A Y-shaped cross, 
suggestint? the position of Christ as crucified 
with the arms raised: often an ornament on 
chasubles. — 2. A Y-branch or Y; a three-way 
joint or connection. 

A contraction of yard^. 
ydlet, An obsolete spelling of idlr. 
ydraat. A form of drad, obsolete i>ast i»arti- 
ciple of dread. 

Yet nothing did he dread, tint ever whh ydrad. 

SjiPnfter, K. ()^, I. i. 2. 

ye^, you (ye, yo)^ pron. pi. (used also instead of 
sing , ) ; poss. your or yours, ob j . yo u. som e times yc. 
[Two forms of the same wordj representing his- 
.^orically the nora. and obj. riispectively of the 
personal pronoun used as the plural of thou (see 
thou) : (a) Nom. (and voc.) ye, early mod. E. also 
yee , < ME, yc, ^e, < A8. ge, ge = OS. gi, qi = OFries. 
gi, i = MD. ghy, I), gij = = 6 hG. MHG. 

ir, G. ihr = Icel. er, ier= Sw. Dan. i = Goth. Jus, 
ye, ss: (with addit ional suflix) Gr. vyei^, = 
Skt. yuyam, ye; a pron. used as the nl. of thou, 
with which it is not etymologically related. 
G») Nom. you, orig. obj. (dat. and acc.), tak- 
ing the place of the nom. ye, because of the 
much greati'r frecjuoncy of the dat. and acc., 
and the tendency to make the three eases ye, 
your, you, conform to one base, a tendency as- 
sisted also by the fact that ye and you are usu- 
ally unaccented, and therefore have the vowel 
more or less obscurely pronounced ; < ME. you, 
gou, you', < AH. cow, dat., edw (poet, edwic), acc., 
= OS. iu = OFries. iuwe, iwe = D,u = OHG. iu s= 
Hw. Dan. i (prop, nom.) = Goth. you; cf. 
Gr. vuiv, dat., ipag, ace. The confusion of the 
two forms, aud the use of you as nom., began in 
early mod. E., and is conspicuous in the Eliza- 
bethan dramas. In the authorized version of 
the Bible (1(511), in which many usages already 
regarded as archaisms were purposely retained, 
the distinction between ye, nom., ana you, obj., 
is carefully preserved. Yc still survives in re- 
ligious and poetical use, while in ordinary col- 
loquial and literary use you has superseded it. 
In provincial use, as in Irish, ye occurs for you 
both in nom. and obj., but in* the obj. it is to 
be regarded rather as a shortening of the en- 
clitic you : thus, / toll you, I tell ye. The ye may 
bo further reduced, as in thank you > thank ye 
> thankee or thanky ; how do you do > hotv do yc 
df> > how d^ye do > howdy do howdy, etc.] Tfie 
personal pronoun of tile second person, in the 
plural number: now commonly applied also 
(originally with some notion of distinction or 
compliment^ as iu the case of the royal we) to a 
single individual, in place of the singular forms 
thee and thou — a use resulting in the partial 
degradation of thou to a term of familiarity or 
of contempt. Yc is archaic, and little used ex- 
cept in exalted address and poetry, (a) As oure- 
fully dlRcrlininated, especiully in the oliter English, the 
nominative and vocative being ye aud the dative and 
accusative you. 

lie Bwor forniest [ttrstl 

Tliat sohiild haue no harm, hut heudely for gode 

He praide jou C(»m speke with him. 

William uf Pa/erw (E. E. T. S.X 1. 

He gaue jou* fyue wittos 

For to worshepen hym ther-with while lyuen here. 

PierB Plounnan (C), ii, 15. 

And he said unto the elders, Tarry ye. here for us, until 
we come again unto you, ^ Ex. xxiv. 14. 

Wherefore, brethren, look yo out among j/on seven men 
of honest report Acts vl. 3. 

Yee Mannians, arme your seluea for foarc of aftorolaps. 

HaHuyt'B Voyages, I. 16. 
Speed, Pegasus ! — y(* strains of great and small, 

Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all I 

Eng. Bards aud Scotch Eoviewem. 

(b) As used without discrimination of case- form fietwoen 
nominative ami objective. 

IV a great master are in your degree. 

Spemer, Jilother Hub. Tale, 1. 546. 

You lie, ye rogue. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., it 2. 56. 

Tlie more shame for ye, holy men I thought ye. 

Shdk., Hen. VIII., iii. 1. m. 

You meaner beauties of the night. . . . 

What are you when the moon shall rise? 

Sir H. Wotton, To the Queen of Bohemia. 

They have, like good sumptera, laid ye down their hors 
load of citations and fathers at your dore. 

Milton, Charch-Quvemsnent, II., Int 
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(e) As used for a single subject 

Tho ye count me still the child. 

Sweet mother, do ye love the child ? 

Tennyeon, Gareth and Lynette. 
To you. See toi.—Y0VL*T% anotlior, a familiar form of 
the tu quoque argument Bee tu quo^. 

I find little to interest and less to edify me in these in- 
ternational baiidyings of ** You're another,*' 

Lowell, Democracy. 
You-uns literally, you ones), von. Compai‘e we-uns, un- 
der we. (Dialectal, southern U. B.] 

“Mlrandy Jane,’* tho old woman interrunted, . . . 
“ ’pears like I hev bed the trouble o* raisin’ a idjit in you- 
vmt ! " 


ymx 

There Is eu example of the xeJeotkm of a uaedlewaulK 
tlety in the case of our affirmative partlOles, ytm and psi^ 
nay and no, which were formerly dfstingulshMiin uae^ as- 
the two affirmatives still are in our suter-tougues^ Jhe 
Danish and Swedish. The distinction was that yea and 
nay were answers to questions framed in the affirmtive ; 
as, Will he go? Yea or May, But if the question was. 
framed in the negative, Will ho not go? the answer was 
Yee or Mo, 0, P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxvi. 


“What? sone,” soldo the couherde, “seidestow i was 
here?” 

“ so, sire, sertes,*' seide the childe. 

Waiiam o/Paleme (E. £. T. B.), 1. 268. 


“ Whi oarestow,” sede the queue, “knew thow noiigt tho 
sotlie . . . 


M. M. Murfree, Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, i. 

But I’ll tell the yam to youans. 

John Hay, Mystery of Gilgal. 

ye’^t, adv, A Middle English form of yea, 
y»3t, «. An obsolete variant of cye^. 
yea ( ya ), adv, [< ME. ye, sc, yai, yo,< AS. ged = 
OH. ja = OFries. ie, ge = D. ja = LG. ja = 
OH(J. MHG. ja, G. ja = Icel. ja = Dan. Sw. 
ja = Goth, ja, yes,jai, truly, verily; perhaps 
= Lith. ja in ja sakyti, say yes, and (ir. ?/, truly. 
Connection with AS. ge = Goth..;rt/i, also, and, 
and with L. jam, now, Skt. ya, who, is uncer- 
tain. Hence nit. yes,'} 1, Yes; ay: a word 
that expresses affirmation or assent : the oppo- 
site of nay : as, Will yon go ? Yea. 

Swear not at all ; . . . but lot your communication be 
Yea, yea ; Nay, nay. Mat. v. 37. 

You promise to boar Faith aud Loyalty to him : Say 
>Va. And King Edward said Yea, and kissed the King of 
France on tho Mouth, os Lord of the Fee. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 117. 

2. Indeed; verily; truly; it is so, or is it soT 
used to introduce a subject. 

IVa, hath God said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden? Gen. ill. 1. 

IVa, mistross, are you so peremptory ? 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 5. 73. 


*‘Sis, madame,** sede the maide. 

William qfPalerne(E. E. T. S.), 1. 8164. 

Jesus saith unto them. Have ye understood all these: 
things? Tiiey say unto him, Yea, Lord. Mat. xili. 61. 

yea (ya), n. [< yea, adv.} 1, An affirmation. — 
2. An affirmative vote ; hence, one who votes- 
in the affirmative : as* to call the yeas and nays. 
--To call for tile yoaB and nays, in parliamentary us- 
age, to demand that a vote be taken on any measure by 
the calling of the roll, each member’s answer being re- 
corded. 

yead^t. V, i. See yede^, 

yead^ (y©d), n. A dialectal form of 7wad. ffalli^ 
well. 

yea-forsooth (ya'fOr-sfith'), a. Noting one say- 
ing to anything yea and forsooth, which lat- 
ter was not a phrase of genteel society. 

A rascally yea-forsoothkaiaye, 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 2. 41. 

yeaghef, n. A yacht. 

We saw there a barkc which was of Dronton, A three or 
foure Norway yeaghea. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 294. 

yean (yen), v. t. and i. [< ME. 

< AS. *ge-ednian, gc-edenian, bring forth, be- 
come pregnant, < edeen, ge-edeen, gravid, teem- 
ing : see can.} To bring forth young, as a goat- 
or sheep ; lamb. 


Him T loved not. Why? 

I deem’d him fool? yea, so? 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

3. Used to intimate that something is to be 
added by way of intensivenoss or amplification : 
Not this alone; not onljr so but also; what is 
more. (Jompare the similar use of nay. 

Confess Christ and his truth, not only in heart, but also 
In tongue, yea, in very deed, which few gospellers do. 

J. Bradford, liCtters (Paiker Hoc., 1863), II. 202. 

1 therein do rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice. Phil. i. 18. 
One that composed your beauties, yea, and one 
Tu whom you are hut as a form in wax. 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 48. 

Many of you, yea most, 

Keturn no more. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

4. In the authorized version of the Bible, so; 
thus ; true ; real ; consistent. 

All the promises of God iu him are yea, and in him 
Amen. 2 Cor. 1. 20. 

Yea is now used only in the sacred, solemn, or formal 
stylo. Yea, being mainly a word of assent, was formerly 
used chiefly in answer to questions framed affirmatively ; 
yes, a stronger term, was chiefly used in answer to ques- 
tions containing a negative or otherwise implying a doubt. 
But the distinction ooes not appear to have been rigidly 
iiiaintaliied ; and the assertions of the following quotations 
about yea and yes, like those about nay and no (see noi), 
must be taken with some allowanoe. 

I woulde not here note by the way that Tyndall here 
translateth for nay, for it is but a trifle and mistaking 
of the euglishe worde, sauing that ye shoulde see that 
he, whych in two so plain euglishe wordcs, and so commen 
as is naye and no, cannot tell when he should take the 
tone, and when the tother, is not. for translating Into 
englishe, a man very mete. For the vse of those two 
wordes in aunswering to a question is this. Mo |read nay] 
aiinswereth the question framed by the affirmatiuo. As, 
for ensample, if a inantie should aske Tindall hymselfe : 
**y8 an heretike mete to translate holy scripture into 
englishe ? " Lo, to thys question, if ho will aunswere trew 
englishe, he muste aunswere nay, and not no. But and 
if the question be asked hym thus, lo : “is not an here- 
^que mete to translate holy scripture into engllsh?” 
To this question, lo, if he wil aunswer true engllsh, he 
must aunswere no, A not nay. And a lyke difference is 
tliere betwene these two aduerbs, ye and ftes. For if the 

a uesteion bee framed vnto Tindall bv thaffirmatiue In 
tiys fashion : *' If an heretique falsely translate the newe 
testament into euglishe, to make hys false heresyes seeme 
the worde of Goilue, be hys bookes worthy to be burned? ” 
I'o thys question asked in thys wyse, wy he wyl aunswere 
true englishe, he must aunswere ye, and not yes. Bnt nowe 
if the question bo asked hym thus, lo, by the negatlue : 
“If an heretike falsely translate tho nowe testament 
in-to englishe. to make hys false heresyes seme the word 
of God, Ihj not his hnkes well worthy to be burned?” To 
thys question In tile's fashion framed, if he wyll aunswere 
trew englyshe, he niaye not aunswere ye, but he must 
aunswere yes, and say ** yes, mary, be they, bothe the 
translacioii and the traiislatour, and al that wyll holde 
wyth them.” And thys thiiq|^40i though It be no great 
matter, yet I haue thought itg^d to gdno Tindall warn- 
ing of, because I would haue him write true one way or 
ower, that though I can not make him by no meane to 
write true matter, t would haue him yet at the leat wise 
write true enifliidie. 

Sir T. More, The Confutadon of Tyndales Aunswere, made 
[Anno 16^ book lit., Workes, p. 446. 


Tliat wherein tho courteous man takes most sauour Is 
... to sell his wine deare, . . . his eawos to haue good 
yeaning, nut to raine in April, and to haue much wheate 
in Male. Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 264. 

So many weeks ere tho poor fools will yean. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI. (ed. Knight), ii. 6. S& 
Yon ’s one hath yean'd a fearful prodigy, 

Hume monstrous misshapen balladry. 

Marston, Scouige of Villanle, vi. 80. 

Weak uB a lamb the hour that it is yeaned. 

Wordsworth, Hart-Leap Well. 
Trenchant time behoves to hurry 
All to yean and all to bury. 

Emerson, Wood-notes, ii. 

yeanling (yon'ling), n. [< yean + ding^. Cf. 
canlimfT] The young of sheep or goats; a 
lamb; a kid; an earning: sometimes used at- 
tributively. 

I’o their store 

They add the poor man’s yeanling, and dare sell 
Both fleece and carcass, not gi’ing him the fell ! 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, 1. 2. 

Lambs, or yeanling kids. Milton, P. L., iii. 484. 

year (yor), n. [< ME. ycer, yer, < AS. gedr 
ger (pi. gedr) == OS. jar, ger = OFries. jdr^er 
= MD. jaer, I). jaar,jdr = LG. jaar == OHG. 
MHG. jar, (5. jahr = Icel. dr = Sw. dr s= Dan. 
aar 5 = Goth, j^, year; prob. orig, ‘spring/ the 
opening of the year, s= OBulg. jarUf spring, ss Gr. 
cjpocy a season, year, &pa, season, spring, year, 
hour, = Zend ydre, a year. From the Gr. iopa 
comes ult. E. hour, which is thus a doublet of 
year: see hour. Hence ult. yore.} 1 . A full 
round of the seasons; the period of the earth’s 
revolution round the sun; more accurately, 
the interval between one vernal equinox and 
the next, or one complete ,vawn apparent cir- 
cuit of the ecliptic by the sun, or -mean -mo- 
tion through 360° of longitude. This is specifically 
Hie tropical year, which determines the sequence of Uie 
seasons (sometimes also called the astronomieal or solar 
year). Its length is about 866 days. 6 hours, 48 minute, 
46 seconda Owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
this is less than the len^h of the sidereal year, the true 
period* of the sun's revolution, or his retnni to the same 

E lace in relation to the fixed stars, which is 865 days, 6 
ours, 9 minntes, 9.3 seconds. See also stylel, n,, 9. Alv 
breviated y., yr. 

Hence — 2. The time in which any planet com- 
pletes a revolution round the sun : as, the year 
of Jupiter or of Saturn. — 3. A space of about 
365 days, used in the civil or religious reckoning 
of time ; especially, the usual period of 365 or 
366 days, divided into twelve calendar months, 
now reckoned as beginning with the 1 st of Janu» 
ary aud ending with the Slst of December: as, 
the year 1891 (see legal year, below) ; also, a peri- 
od of approximately the same length in other 
calendars. Compare calendar, — 4. A space of 
twelve calendar months without regara to the 
point from which they are reckoned: as, he 
sailed on June 1st, and was absent Just one yMin 



ywur 


At thAMfMendihel oomenaien, and founden the i 

Lottraa and Fi^a, the whiche thel hadde writen theaMr 
before^ wltbouten ony defaute. 

MandsvOle^ Trovela, p. 17. 
Thai iholde not returne with-inne two yere. lease than 
thel niyght fynde the aeide childe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L 29. 


6 . pi. Period of life ; age: as, he is very vigor- 
ous for his years: often used specifically to 
note old age. See in years, below. 


He la made aa strong as brass, is of brave yeare too, 
And doughty of ooiuplexioti. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iL 1. 
He [Essex] . . . profess'd he would not contend with 
the Queen, nor excuse the Faults of his young Yean either 
in whole or iu part. Baker, Chronicles, p. 8b9. 


He hiniselfe affected ease and quiet, now growing into 
yearee, Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 18, 1678. 

What is there quite so profoundly human as an old 
man's memory of a mother who died in his earlier 

O. W, Holmes, Professor, viii. 
The older plural year still remains in popular language : 
as, the horse is ten year old. 

And threescore year would make the world away. 

Shak,, Sonnets, xi. 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Tlien you know the worth of a lass. 

Once you have come to forty year, 

Thackeray, Age of Wisdom. 


Anomallstio year. See anomalistic.^ year. 
Same as eidereal pear.— Aatronomloal year. See def. 1. 
— A year aj&d a day, the lapse of a year with a day added 
to it : in law constituting a period which in some cases 
deteriniiies a rigiit or liability : as, where one is fatally 
wounded wltli murderous intent, the killing is murder 
if death ensues within a year and a day. See dapi. 


1 suere to you be the oth that I made to you when ye 
made me knyght that I shall seche hyin ayere and a day, 
but with-yiiuo that space I may knowe trowe tidinges. 

Hsriin (E.E.T. 8.), iii. 682. 
A year's mind. See mt'ndi.— Bird of the year. See 
Mnfi.— BlBSextUe year, leap-year. See bissextile,— 
Oanloolar year. See canicular,— Civil year, the year 
in use in the ordinary .affairs of life ; the year recognized 
by the law ; a year according to the calendar. It is either 
solar, like the civil year of Christian countries, or lunar, 
like the Mohammedan year, or lunlsolar, like tlie He- 
brew year.— Cnimaoterlc years. ^oocUmacteric,—Oom- 
mon year, a year of 365 days, as distinguished from a 
leap-year.— C]^c year. Same as Sothie pear.— Eccle- 
Slsjrtiioal year, the year as arranged in the ecclesias- 
tioal calendar. For tletails of it, see Sunday , — Eighty 
years* war. Seeu^ari.- Embollsmlo year, a year of 
thirteon months, occurring in a lunisolar calendar, like 
that of the Jews.— Emergent year. See emeryent.— 
Bnneatlcal yearst. See ennealic,— Estate tor years. 
See estafe.— Fiscal year. See;iscaf.— Four years' lim- 
itation law. Soe7imtfati(m.— Gregorian year. See 
Gregorian,— TUtitSIW srear, a lunlsolar year, composed 
of 12 or 13 months of 29 or 80 days. In every cycle of 
nineteen years, the 8d, 6th, 8th, lltn, 14th, 17th, and 19th 
are embolismie years and have 18 months, while the rest 
are ordinary years anil have 12 months. Botli the ein- 
bolismic ana the ordinary years are further distinguished 
as regular, defective, and adundanf.— Hundred years' 
war. See warl.— Jn years, advanced in age. 


1 am honest in my Inclinations, 

And would not, wer't not to avoid Offence, make a 
Lady a little in Years believe I think her young. 

Etherege, Man of Mode, ii. 2. 
Men in Years more calmly Wrongs resent. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
The lady, who was a little in years, having parted with 
her fortune to her dearest life, he left her. 

Goldsmith, Register of Scotch Marriages. 


Julian year, (a) A period of 865i days. (5) Incorrectly, 
a year of the Julian calendar.- Leap year. See lean. 
year.— Legal year, the year by which dates were reck- 
oned, whidi until 1762 began March 25th : hence it was 
usual between January 1st and March 25ih to date the 
year both ways, as February 19th, 1746-6 (that Is, 1746 ac- 
cording to present reckoning).— Lunar year, a period con- 
sisting of 12 lunar months. The lunar astronomical year 
consists of 12 lunar synodical months, or 854 days, 8 hours, 
48 minutes, 86 seconds. The common lunar year consists 
of 12 lunar civil months, or 854 days.— Lunlsolar srear. 
See lunisolar,— Mobammodanyear, a purely lunar year 
of 12 monthiL having alternately 80 and 29 days, except 
that in certain years the last month has 80 days instead 
of 20. These years are the 2d, 6th, 7th, loth, 18th, 16th, 
18th, 2l8t, 24th, 26th, and 29th of oach cycle of thirty years. 
The years are conntM from the hegira, A. n. 62^aly 15th. 
—Natural year. Same as trojdeal p^ar.— Flanotary 
years. See planetary,— Platonic year, a great cycle of 
years at the end of which It was supposed that the celes- 
tial bodies will be found in the some places they were 
in at the creation. Also called great or perfect year.— 
Regnal, eabbatleal, sidereal year, see the adjectives. 
— Seven years* war. See Silesian wars, under Silesian. 
— Boliff year. See def. 1.— Sothlc year. See Sothic.— 
Tenancy from year to year. See tenaney,— Term of 
years, term for years. See term, 6 (c). — Tneban year, 
^.e TAetan.— Tmrty years* war. See thirty.— To be 
Btmdk or stricken In yeara See strike.— Tropical 
year. See def. 1.— Vaane year, an Egyptian year of 
^ days. Called eopiie- that is, wandering— because in 
the course of 1507 years it begins at all seasons.— Tear by 
year,froin one year to another; with each succeeding year. 


Disease^ augmeiitiug year by pear, 

Show’d the grim king by gradual stoM brought near. 

Crawbe, Works, I. 102. 

Tear, day, and waste, psrt of the sovereign’s preroga- 
Uve In England, whereny he was entitled to the profits 
for a year and a day of the lands held by persons attainted 
ol petty treason or felony, together with the right of wasi- 
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ing them, afterward restoring them to the lord of the fee. 
It was abolished by the Felony Act» 1870.— Tear in, year 
out, always ; from one year to another. 

Sunbeams never came, never gleamed, year <n, ysar out, 
across the clear darkness of the broad water floor. 

C. F. Woolson, East Angels, zxvili. 
Tear of confusion, the 707th year of the Roman era, 
ending with 47 b. c., l)eing the year before the first intro- 
duction of the Julian calendar. It had 445 days. — Year 
of grace, year of tiie Christian era.— Tear Of Jubilee. 
See jubilee, 1.— Tear of OUT Lord, year of ilic (Christian 
era.— Tears of discretion. See discretion.— Young of 
the year, seepounp. 
yeara, n. Bee poison-oak, 
year-bird (yer'berd), w. The djolaii: said to 
have been so called from a notion that it an- 
nually added a wrinkle to the plicated skin at 
the base of the beak. 

year-book (yer'bhk), n, 1 . a book givinj;: facts 
about the year, its chief seasous, festivals, 
dates, etc., or other kindred subjects: as. 
Hone's Year-Book. — 2. A book imblished every 
year, every annual issue containing new or 
additional information; a work published an- 
nually and intended to supply fresh informa- 
tion on matters in regard to wliich changes are 
continually taking place: as, a parish year- 
book. 

A new year-book, Sfieuially prepared for huBiiiPcts-inci), 
will bo iflsued, . . . under the title of Tlie Year-Book of 
(’ommerce. The Aeadcniy, June 1, 1889, p. 376. 

3. One of a number of books containing chron- 
ological reports of early cases adjudged or 
argued iu the courts of Kngland. The series first 
printed and long known osThe Year Books contains cases 
from the iM'ginning of the relgii of Edward II. down to 
the end of Edward ITI., and from the boginniiig of Henry 
IV. down to near the end of Henry VIII. Others later 
published are Maynard's Edward I. and 11., and Hor- 
wood’B translation from MS. which presentH Lases in va- 
rious years of Edwanl I. from 11 to Jtf) inclusive. 

yeara, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of card 
and of earth. 

year-dayf (yer'da), «. [< ME. ^vreday (cf. AS. 
f/eardayas, pi., days of yore); < year + day'^,'] 
An anniversary day ; a day on which prayers 
wore said for the dead. HalUwell. 

We haue ordeyned ... to kepe the* ,Tcrcfiag of Jon 
lysturof Carahryge serely, onmyifelenton sonday, . . . be- 
cause he gafe vs iiij Marc, iu the begyiinyng and to the 
fortheraunce of our gyldo. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 281. 

yeard-fastt, tt- Fast in the earth or ground. 

0 ttliout the midst o’ Clyile’s water 
Tliuro was a yeard fast stam*. 

Burd ElUm ((^liild's Ballads, HI. 214). 

yeared (yei’d), [< year + -cd'J.] umbering 
years; aged. 

Both were of best feature, of higli race, 

Yeared but to tliirty. B. Jonson, Hejanus, i. I. 

yearlily (yer'li-li), adv. [< yearly + -ly'^.] 
Yearly. [Kare.] 

The great quaking grass soweii yearlily in rnanv of tlie 
London gardens. T. Johnson, IJcriiall. 

yearling (yer'ling), n, and a. [= Q.jdhrliny; 
as year -f -liny^, Cf. 3 j. vitulus, a calf, lit. a 
‘yearling': nee veal,'] I. w. 1. A young beast 
one year old or in the second year of its age. — 
2. Under racing and trotting rules, a horsi^ 
one year old, dating from January Ist of Uie 
year of foaling. 

He was buying yearlings, too, and seemed keen about 
racing, iuit as yet not a feutlier had been plucked from 
the pigeon's wing. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. vi. 

II. (i. A year old ; of a year's age, duration, 
or date : as, a yearling heifer. 

As yearling brides provide lace caps, and work rich 
clothes for the ejqiected darling. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, i. 

yearlong (y6r'l6ng), a. Lasting or continuing 
a year. 

"Tliee,” I said, 

“ From jfearUmg poring on tiiy pictured eyes, 

Ere seen 1 loved.^’ Tennyson, Princess, vii. 

Accepting year-long exile from his home. 

The Atlantic, LIX. 861. 

yearly (yer'li)» ti- ME. yeerly, < AB. gedrlic 
(ssG.jdhrlich); as year + -/?/!.] 1. Annual; 
happening, accruing, or coming every year; 
as, a yearly rent or income. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 81.5. 

Tliese two lust (Eunhi'ates and Tigris] are famous for 
their yearely oiierflowlngs. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 840. 

2. Lasting or continuing for a year: as, a 
yearly plant; a yearly tenant or tenancy. — 3. 
Comprehending a year; accomplished in a 
year: as, the yearly circuit or revolution of 
the earth. 

The yearly course that brings this day about 

Shall never see it but a holiday. 

Shak,, E. John, Ui. 1. 81. 


yauBiag 

Whose cheerful tenants bless their yearly tolL 

Pope, Moral Es^s, iv. 188. 

yearly (yer'li), adv, [< ME. yerely ; < yearly, a.) 
Annually; once a year: as, blessings yearly 
bestowed. 

Also there shalbo allowed to him fower Vshors, every 
of them being yerely allowed lor the same 20». 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 2. 

Yearly will I do this rite. Shak., Much Ado, v. 8. 28. 

yeam^ (y6rn), r. I. [< ME. yerneUf arerwen, < AS. 
giernan, gyrnan, geornian, yearn, desire, = Icel, 
gima = Goth. yu/ni/aB, desire, long for ; from an 
adj., AS. georu, ME. ^ern = OS. gern = OHG. 
MHO. gern = Icid. giarn = Sw. gerna ss Dan. 
fijfprne = Goth, ^gairns (in comp, faihu-gairns), 
desirous, eager (see yerni); with formative -ti, 
from the root seen in OHG. MHG. ger, eager, 
OHG. gerdn, MIIG. gereu, G. be-gehren, long 
for.] 1. To long for someth ing; desire eager- 
ly ; feel desire or longing. 

Angels euer sese and euer thay geme for to see. 

Uampole, Prose Treatises (E. £. T. S.), p. 4. 

Dredo delitable drynke, and thow slialt do the bettere; 

Mesiire is medcyiie, thous tbuw moche jerne. 

Piers Plournmn (B), i. 85. 
O, Juvenal, lorde, trewe is tliy sentence, 

That litel witen folk what is to yerne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 198. 

Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yeaim upon his 
brother. Gen. xliii. 80. 

AH men have a yearning ourioslty to behold a man of 
heroic wortli. Steele, Spectator, Ko. 840. 

But my heart would still yearn for the sound of the waves 
That sing as they flow by my forefathers' graves. 

O. W. Holmes, The Hudson. 

2t. To cry out eagerly; give tongue, as a dog. 

Vi'hen Foxes and Badgerds haue yong cubbes, take all 
your olde Terryers and put them into the grounde ; and 
when they heglnnc to baye (which in the earth is called 
ptfanq/np), yon mnsteholde your yong Terryers, . . . that 
they may horken and heure theyr feliowes yeame. 

TurbcrvUle, Booke of lluiitiiig (eel. 1575), p. 181. 

yeam'-^t (yem), r. [Also earn ; prob. an altered 
form, due 1e confusion with yeam^, with which 
ii is generally merged, of "erw, < ME, ermen, 
grieve, vex,< AB. yrman, also ge-yrman (whence 
perha])B yearn, as distinguished from earn, like 
yean as liistinguished from ean), grieve, vex, < 
airm = D. G. arm = led. amir = Dan. Sw. arm 
= Goth, arms, poor, miserable.] I, intrana. To 
grieve; mourn; sorrow. 

Falstaff he is dead, 

And wc must yearn therefore. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 3. 6. 

Home of those French . . . 

Assay tlie English carriages to hum, 

Wliicl) to defend them scarcely iiiid a man. . . . 

'I'hose yeaminff orioB, that from the carriage come, 
His Idood yet hot, more highly dotli inflame. 

Drayton, Battle of Aglncoiirt, at. 200. 

II. Irans. To grieve ; trouble ; vex. 

It yearns my heart to hear the wetudi misconstrued. 

Bean, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 3. 
Nor care I who dotli feed upon my rest; 

It yearns me not if men niy garments wear. 

Shak., lien. V., iv. 8. 26. 

Alas, poor wretcii ! how it yearns my heart for him ! 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 4. 

yearn^ (y^Tn), t- [A fonn of eanii, gimu- 
lating yearn'^, yearn’^, etc.] Bame as eanii, 
[Provincial or vulgar.] 

My due reward, the which right well I deeroe 
I yearned have. Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 16. 

Hhe couldn't afford to pay for schooling, and told me I 
must look out and yearn my own living while I was a 
mere cliick. 

Mayhew, London labour and London Poor, I. 897. 

yearn^ (y6ni), v, [A var. of earn^, or < ME. ge- 
ernen, < AB. geyrnan, run together: see earn^, 
run^,] Same as oarn'^. 

His Honour the Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop 
cheeses, and it sail he my fiiut if a better was ever yearned 
in Lowden. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxix. 

yeam®(y6rn), w. A dialectal (Beotch) form of 
earn^. 

Yo cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns! 

Bvmn, (In (7Hpt. Matthew Henderson. 

yearnfalt (y6rn'ful), a. [Also yernful, ernful ; 
< yearn'^ + -/w^*] Mournful; distressing. 

Ala, Ala, was their yernfull note ; their foode was the 
peoples almes. Purehas, l*i1gi image, ]». 628. 

But, oh muKii'ke, ns in Joyfull tunes, thy mery notes 1 did 
Ikjh'ow, 

So now lend niee thy yernfull tunes, to utter my sorrow'. 

Damon and Pith,, Old Plays, I. 195. (Nares.} 

yearning^ (y(^r'ning), n. [< ME. ^ernynge; 
verbal n. of yearn^, r.] The feeling of one who 
yearns; a strong feeling of tenderness, pity, or 
longing desire. 

All the herte festenede iu the jernynge, of Ihesu es 
turned in to the lyre of lufe. 

Uampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 2. 
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yelling 


The reveries of youth, in which so much energy is 
wasted, are the yeamiiwH of a Spirit made for what it 
has not found but must forever seek as an Ideal. 

Charming, Perfect Life, p. 176. 

[Var. of earning^. ^ 


111 a yearning 






Yeust 

yeust plant (Saa haroMVter 

m), showi ' " 1 

cell, bhowlnt; 


VMiai), bhowinc iiu rease by l)uiicliti(; > fi, a 
" * 11 k* (nrnialionof the !i|)ores; 


<, a cell, cuntainiiH' four mature sixireb; 
a, the bporus , c, ^'erininiiluiK sporeii. 


yearning^ (y^r'ning), n, 

Heniiet. [Scotch.] 
yearningly (y6r'ning-li), adv. 

manner; with yearning, 
yeast (yest), n. [Formerly also yest; also dial. 
east; < ME. < AS. gist^ gyst = li. gvst, 
gist = MHG. gest^ jest, G. gdscht, gischt = icel. 
jastj jastr = *Sw. jdst (cf. Dan. gjser), yeast; 
from a verl) seen in OHG. jewan, MHGr. jr.vrw, 
gesen, gern, ii. gdhren, ferment, = 8w. Josa, 
ferment, froth; akin to Gr. hoil, seethe, 
(> Crerm;, boiled, boiling); Skt. yas, lioil, 
froth.] 1. A yellowish substance, linving an 
acid reaction, produced during the alcoholic 
fermentation of saccharine fluids, rising partly 
to the surface in the form of a frothy, flocculent, 
viscid matter {(op or surface yeast), and partly 
falling to the bottom {bottom or sediment yeast). 
Yuast cuusistH of uggrugatioris of minute cellH, each cell 
constituting a ilistiiict plant, Saccharomyces cerevittia. 
Tlio yoast-plant is a 
8apro])hytic fnngus 
of uncertain system- 
atic position, being 
regarded by some fis 
a degenerate uscomy- 
ccte, by otheis as rei>- 
reseiiting a distinct 
class. It exists under 
two conditions, in 
the first it is in the 
form of transpuretit 
round or oval cells, 
averaging .os mm. 

<.(K)a Inch) in diam- 
eter, whicb increase 
in countless immtiers 
by Imddiiig— tliat is, 
by the formation of 
a small daugliter- 
cell by the side of 
the mother>ccll, from 
wiiieli it sooner or 
later separates. Ttie 
-otiier form consists 
of larger culls, wliieh, 
by a division of tlieir 
protoplasin, form four 
new cells within the 
])arent-ocll. 'I'liese 
endogenously formed 
ceils iiavo tieen liken- 
ed to the ascospores 
of the AHcotnycetes, 
with whlcli, as statetl ai)ove, they are frequoiitly classed. 
The funner notion that the yeast-plant was only tlie im- 
mature condition of a mold has been effectually exploded 
))v Brefeld’s elaborate researehes. Fermentation takes 
place sooner and goes on more rapidly when yeast is added 
tlian when tlie fluid is merely ex}ioBed to the atinuspliere, 
heer-yeast iioHsessing the property of setting ui> fermenta- 
tion in tile highest degre<'. Surface yeast is formed at from 
65' to 77“ F., and its action is rapid and irregular, wliereas 
sediment yeast is formed at from .'12“ to 45“, and its action is 
alow and quiet. Sediment yeast is reiiroduced by spores, 
and nut by buds. In tlieir chemical reliitiuns the two do 
not appear to dilfer. Yeast varies In quality acconiing to 
the nature of tlie liquid in wlilch it is generated, and yeast- 
merchants distiiigulsli several varieties, which are em- 
ployed for different fiurposes according to their energy 
and activity. Yeast is eiupleved to induce fermentation 
in tlie manufacture of beer and ale, and of distilled spirits, 
and is also the agent in producing the iianary fermenta- 
tion, whereby liread is rendered light, i»orous, and spongy. 
Beer-yeost is emidoyed niedleinally as ii stimiilant in low 
fevers, and is of great service in c-ases where, from intlain- 
niatory symptoms, wiin^ is inadmissible. 8ee bann*<i, lHao- 
ifharamyces, fermentation. 

She uonsented that tlie village maiden should manufac- 
ture j/sosf, both liquid and in cakes. 

Hawthorne, Heveu Gables, v. 

2. Spuuio or foam of watm* ; froth. 

Now the ship boring the moon witli her mainmast, and 
anou swallowed with y/esf and frotii. 

Shak., W. T., lii. 3- IM. 

Tliey melt into ihy yeast of waves, wliicli iimr 
Alike the Armada's pnde, or spoils of Tnifiilgar. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 181. 

Artificial yeast, a dough of flour and a smail (maiitity 
of couinion yeast, made into small cakes and dried. Kept 
free from nioistiiro, it long retains its fermentative pro])- 
orty.— Beer-yeast, the common yeast, Sacehtv omycen 
eererisife, wiiicli is added to tlie wort of beer f«»r tlu> 
purjiose of exciting feiTiientation. See dof. I.-— Bottom 
or sediment yeast. See def. i.— German veast, com- 
iiiou yeast i'olleetcd, drained, and pressed till neatly dr>. 
It can 1 m' st» kept for several months, and is much used by 
bakers.— Patent yeast, yeast collected from a wort of 
malt and Imp, and treated similarly to German yeast — 
Press-yeast, >east freed from water ami other Impuri- 
ties, mixed wltti atmiit 15 per cent of starch, and pressed 
in hags us a preparation for storing. — Burfaoe or top 
yeast. Hee def 1 . 

yeast (yo8t), v. /. [< yeast, n.] To fonntmt. 

y east i mi youth 

Will clear itself and crystal turn again. 

Keats, Otho tlie Great, ill. 2. (ParMis.) 

yeast-beer (yest 'bor), n. Set? hcer^. 


yeast-bitten (ySst'bit^n), a. In brewing, too 
much affected by yeast. 

When the progress of the attenuation becomes so slack 
as not to exceed half a pound in the day, it is prudent to 
cleanse, otherwise the top-barm might ro-enter the body 
of tlic beer, and it would become yeast-bitten. 

Ure, Diet., I. 317. 

yeast-cell (yest'sel), n. The siiiKlo cell which 
constitutes a yeast-plant, Saccharomyces cerevi- 

Siif!. 

yeast-flinglis (yest'fung^gus), w. Soo fungus, 
yeastiness (yes'ti-nes), n. The state or prop- 
erty of being yeasty. 

yeast-plant (yest'plant), w. The Saccharomyces 
cerevisise, a minute plant producing alcoholic 
fermentation in saccharine liquids; also, any 
one of several other species of the genus Sae- 
eharomyces. Hee yeast, 1 (with cut), 
yeast-powder (yest^pou'^'d^r), n. A substitute 
for yeast used for leavening bread, consisting 
of a preparation of soda, phospliates, and other 
substances, in the form of a powder ; a baking- 
powder. 

yeasty (yes'ti), a. [Formerly also yesty ; < 
yeast + -yi.] 1. Consisting of or resembling 

yeast. 

We have then [in June] another dun, called the Barm- 
Fly from its yeasty color. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 261. 

2. Foamy ; frothy ; spumy. 

Thougli the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 6.3. 

Tile sands and yeasty surges mix 
In oaves about the dreary bay. 

Tennyson, Bailor Boy. 

3. Light; unsubstantial; trilling; worthless. 

Thus has he— and iiiuny more of the same breed tliat 
I know the dixissy ag»‘ dotes on — only got the tune of 
the time and outward lialdt of encounter: a kind of yesty 
collection, whicli carries tliem throiigli and through the 
most fund and winnowed opinions. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 199. 
Knowledge with liim is Idle, if it strain 
Above the conipnss of his yesty brain. 

Drajfton, Moon-C^alf. 

yeatt, n. Hame as yate, gate^. 

And, or the porter was at the yeat, 

'I’he boy was in the ha’. 

Lady Maisrif (Child’s Ballads, II. 84). 

yeddt, V, /. [ME. Sf^dden, ^eddien, < A8. geddian, 
gyddian, qiddian, speak, sing, < gedd, gidd, a 
song.] ^i'o speak ; sing. Piers Plowman (A), 
i. r.lH. 

yeddingt, [ME., also yeddynge, < A8. ged- 
dyng, gidditng ; verbal ii. of geddian, sing: see 
yedd, ^’.] A popular tale or romance, or a song 
embodying a ]»o])ular tale or romance. 

Of yeddinyes he bar utterly the prys. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 2.37. 

yede^t, yodet. [ME. yvdv, ^ede, gode, < AS. code 
{= (Jotn. iddja), pret. of gdn, go: see go.'] Ob- 
solete irregular preterits of (jo. 

Bethon to sitte same to solas <Sr to pleie 
At a wid windowe that was in the cliaumber. 

William of Paleime (E. F.. T. S.), 1. 3672. 
Two or tlirec of his nicsBages yeden 
For PaiutariiB. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 936. 

To mete liir mani baroiin, 
with grete and faire processioiin. 

Holy hood (£. E. T. 8.X p. 115. 

His army dry-foot throiigli them yod. 

Sjmiser, V. Q., I. x. 5.3. 
One w hile this little boy he yode, 

Another while ho ran. 

Childe Maurice (Child's Ballads, II. .314). 
Along the baiikes of many silver sti’cames 
Tliou witli him yodest. 

L. Bryskett, Pastorall Aeglogue. 
In otlier pace than forth he yode. 

Return d Lord Marniioii. 

Scott, Marmlon, iii. 3J. 

yede-t, V. I. [Also yead; a false pres, tense and 
inf. formed from the pret. yede, yode: see yede^,] 
Togo; proceed. [Rare and erroneous.] 

Tluui badd the knight this lady yede aloof. 

And to an hill herseUo witiidraw asyde. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. .6. 

Years yead away, ami faces fair deflower. Drant. 

yedert, a. [ME. ^edtr; of. AS. fpdre, edre, 
quickly.] Quick. Wars of Alexander, ]. 504*2. 
yederlyt. adr. [ME. ^lederiy, rederli ; < yedtr + 
-h/***’*] Quickly; at once. 

For I a<‘lde me ,jederly, & jege after grace, 

A: that is the licst, bi' niy dome, for mo by-houe 3 nede. 

Sir GamtyiH’ and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1215. 

yeel (yel), «, A dialectal form of eel. 
yeeldt, r. A Middle English spelling of yield. 
Same as yep. 

adv. All obsmete dialectal form of evil. 


yeept. a. 
yeifelit, < 


Yet, **PottyB, gret chepe!" creyed Bo[b]yn, 

** Y Ioffe yeffaithes to stonde.” 

Robin Hood and ths Potter (Child’s Balladk, V. U), 

yeftt, n. A Middle English form of gift. 

Thanne to the Sowdon furth he went anon, 

Of whom he hadde his thank right specially, 

And grete yeftys as he was wele wortliy. 

Oenerydes (E. £. T. S.), 1. 8004. 

yeldi (yeld), a, [Also yeald, yald, yell; var. of 
gcld^,] Barren; not giving milk: same as 
geld^, 2. [Scotch.] 

Thence country wives, wi’ toil and pain, 

May plunge and plunge the kirn in vain ; . . . 

And dawtit [potted] twal-pint hawkie [cow] ’s gane 
As yelrs the bill [bull]. 

Bums, Address to the De’ll. 
A wild farm in Northumberland, well stocked with milk- 
cows, yeald beasts, and sheep. 

Scott, Heart of Mid- Lothian, xxxix. 
Few owners of deer forests will adopt the author’s sug- 
gestion of themselves beginning to slioot the yeld hinds on 
the 15th of October, instead of leaving it to their keepers. 

Athenssum, No. 3079, p. 660. 

yeld^t, n, A Middle English form of gilct'^. 

Thys statute is made by the comyne assent of all the 
bretherne and sisteme of alliallowe yelde. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.X p. 281. 
At Worcester as late as 1467 we And the citizens in their 
**yeld merchant" making for the craft guilds regulations 
wliicli imply that they had full autliority over them. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 485. 

yeldet, r. A Middle English form of yield, 
yeldhalleti A Middle English form of gild- 
hall. 

To sitten in a yeldhalle on a deys. 

Chaucer, Gen. Proi. to C. T., 1. 370. 

yeldring (yel'dring), n, [Also yeldrin, yoldring, 
yoldrin, yorhng, etc., in numerous variant forms 
based on yellow.] Same as yowley. [Scotch.] 
yeldrock (yel'drok), n. Same as yowley. 
[Prov. Eng.*] 

yelk ( yolk ), n. A variant of yolk. 
yelD (yel), v. [< ME. yellen, gcllen, sullen, pollen, 
< AS. gellan, giellan, gyllan, cry out, yell, re- 
sound, z= D. gillen, shriek, scream, = G. gellen, 
resonud, = Icel. gtdla, also njalla = Sw. gdlla 
= Dan. gjsellc, 0alde, resound, ring ; prob. akin 
to AS. gnlan, sing : sec gale^ , (T. yawl^, yowl,] 
I, intrans. ^Po cry out with a sharp, loud noise ; 
shriek ; cry or scream as with agony, hon*or, or 
ferocity. 

Tliay yelleden as feendes doon in belle. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, L 669. 
Tho coni the denel jollynge north, [and] loudo he gan grede 
Alas iiou is my niyste ido euermo he sede. 

• Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 44. 

The night raven that still deadly yells, Spenser, 
The dogs did yell. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 60. 

The tiirong’d arena shakes witli shouts for mure ; 
yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn. 

Byron, Childe Harold, i. 68. 
All the men and women in the hall 
Rose, when they saw the dead man rise, and fled 
Yelling as from a spectre. Tennyson, Geraint. 

II. trans. To utter with a yell. 

As if it felt with Scotland, and ydVd out 
Like syllable of dolour. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 7. 
Some lM>y, galloping for life upon the road, yells to him 
the sudden news, and is gone. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 268. 
Again the Apaches were snmiiioned to surrender, . . . 
and again they yelled their defiant refusal. 

The Century, XLI. 669. 

yelD (y«l), n. [< yell^, v.] 1. A sharp, loud 
outcry; a scream or cry suggestive of horror, 
distress, agony, or ferocity. 

Rod. I’ll call aloud. 

logo. Do, with like timorous accent and dire yeU 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities. Shak., Othello, i. 1. 75. 

A loud halloo of vindictive triumph, above which, how- 
ever, . . . the yell of mortal agony was distinctly heard. 

Scott, Rob Boy, xxxi. 
A yell the dead might wake to hear 
Swell'd on the night air, far and clear, — 

Then smote the Indian tomahawk 
On crashing door and shattering lock. 

Whittier, Pentucket. 

Specifically — 2. A call or cry peculiar to a 
special body of persons: as, a class yell; the 
yell of Columbia %1. 

The young men, in brilliant tennis-blazers and negligee 
costumes, are giving the mountain calls or yells— cries 
adopted according to the well-known college custom, and 
uttered with more energy than music. 

St. Eichblas, XVH. 887. 

yell- (ytd), a. Same as yeld^. 
yelP, yell-house. Dialectal forms of aU, ale- 
house . 

yelling (yePing), «. [< ME. gellynge; verbal n. 
of yelp, V.] The act or the noise of one who or 
that which yells; a yell, or yells collectively. 



yelling 

Ydlingi load and deep. Drauton, 

* j ipectrea grin around me, 

And atun me with the yMingt oi damnation. 

Johruon, 

yelloch (yerodh), v. i, [A var. of yell^^ with a 
^ttural termination.] To scream; yell; shriek. 
[Scotch,] 

But an auUl useleaa carline . . . flung heraolf right in 
my sister's rate, and yellocked and skirled, that you would 
have thought her a whole generation of hounds. 

Scott, Pirate, xxx. 

yelloch (yel'och), n. [< yelloch, i».] A shrill 
cry; a yell. [Scotch.] 

yeUow (yel'o), a. and n, [Also dial, yullow, 
yallow, yallerj etc.; < ME. yelow, yelowe, yelwe, 
gelwe, geUme, yolwe, gelu, etc., also galow, yalu, 
etc.,< AS. geolu, geolo (grolw-) = OS. gelo = MD. 
ghelu, D. geel = OHO. gelo (gelw-V, MHO. gel 
(gelw-), O. gelb = Teel, gulr = fc^w. Dan. gid, yel- 
low, = L. Iwlvus, light-yellow; akin to Or. 
verdure, x^pdg, yellowish-green, OBiilg. ::elvnii, 
yellow, green, Inth. zalias, green, Skt. hari, yel- 
low: see chloV’-f gold. Perhaps also akin to Or. 

f olb =r L. fcl, bile, gall, = E. gall: see gall^.] 

. fl. Of a color resembling that of gold, butter, 
etc. See II, Yellow is sometimes used In the sense of 
'jaundiced,' 'jealous,' etc., the color being regarded as 
a token or symbol of jealousy, envy, melaneholy, etc. : a 
usage no doul)t connected with the figurative notiuiis at- 
taching to jaundice, the skin having a yeilow hue in that 
disease. 

His Nekke is zalowe, aftre colour of an Orielle, that is a 
Ston well schynynge. Mmideville, Travels, p. 48. 

His here, that was yalu and bright, 

Blac it bieome anouright. 

Oy of Warwike, p. 220. {Halliwell.) 
She gave it Cassiu, but thereat 
Why roll your yellow cyeV 
Tragedw. of Othello the Moor, ((noted in Furness's 
[Variorum Othello, p. 398 (App.). 

A primrose by a river’s lirim 
A yellow ])riniroHe was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

Wordsworth, Peter Bell, i. 12. 

Acnte yellow atrophy of the liver, a disease iliaracter 
Ized by a granular fatty degeneration of various tissues 
of the body, particularly of tiie glands and inusch'S, the 
changes hcdiig usually most evident in the liver.— Blue- 
Winged yellow warbler. Sets warbler, — Imperial yel- 
low porcelain. Hee imperial. Elng'8 yellow worm. 
See recfia.— Order Of the Yellow String. See order.- 
Spotted yellow flycatchert. aanm o^frieau warbler, 
Hw warbler . — Spotted yellow warbler. Bee warbler, 
and cut under spoofed.— To wear yellow hose or etock- 
IngSf, to he jealous. 

Jealous men are either knaves or coxetomhs; h(^ you 
neither ; you wear yellow hose without cause. 

iJekkerand Webster, Northward Ho, I. i. 

Yellow addePs-tongue, admiral, antimony. Hee 

the nouns.— Yellow ant. u species of ant, Lasi.us Jlavus, 
common to Europe ami Nortli America. — Yellow ar- 
senlct. Hee arsenic, 1.— YeUow ash, asphodel, avena. 
See the nouns.- Yellow haboon, the wood-baboon. 
Yellow bachelor’s-buttona See bachelor's buttons. - 
Yellow balsam, (a) The touch-me-not, Impatiens A'oU- 
tangere. (b) Hee balsam. —YeHow hark. Hume as Bo- 
livian, bark (which see, under 6arAr2),— YellOW hass, the 
brass-bass.— Yellow bear, the larva of a cominou lioni- 
bycid moth, Spilosoina virginica, commonly called the 
Virginia tiger-moth. fU. H.]— YellOW bedstraw. See 
bedstraw, 2 (a).— Yellow belle, a rare British geoinetrid 
moth, Apsilates citraria.— -Yellow berries. Same as /Vr- 
sian berries (which see, under Pemrtn).— YeUoW blrch. 
See YeUow blrd's-nestw multiJUfra 

(^Monotropa Ilypopitys). See bira’s-nest, 1 Yellow 
boa, the yellow snake (see below).— Yellow box, Ktica- 
lyptus melliodora. of New South Wales and Victoria, a 
large tree with a thick trunk and spreading top. The wood 
is prized for various kinds of artlzans’ work, for ship build- 
ing, fuel, etc. The name is also ascribed to the bloodwood, 
E. eoryrnbota, of New South Wales and Queensland, of 
which the wood is very hard when dry, and durable under- 
ground.— YellOW boy. (a) A gold coin. [Slang.] 

John did not starve his cause : there wanted nut yelloiv- 
boys to fee counsel. ArhvVinot, Hist. John Bull, i. h. 

(6) A mulatto or a dark quadroon : used (as also yelloio 
girl) both by whites and by negroes. [Houthern U. 8. |— 
Yellow bream. See z>reawi. i.— Yellow broom. Sen 
6roon»l.— YeUow bugle. Same as ground-pine, 1 .— 
Yellow bunting, the yollowhammer.— Yellow butter- 
wort. See Pinguicuia.~Yellow camomile, candle. 
See the nouns.— YellOW canker-WOrm. the larva of a 
common geometrid moth, llybemia Hliaria, coramunly 
called the lime-tree winter -moth. [U. S.]— YellOW car- 
mine, a pigment of variable composition. It is generally 
a lake formed from Persian berries or quercitron-bark.— 
Yellow cartilage, elastic or reticular caitilage; fli»ro- 
cartilage containing yellow elastic fillers. See cartilage 
and reticular,— YeUow cat, a certain catfish, Ijeptops oli- 
varis, one of the mud-cats. 8(*p Leptojis.— Yellow cedar. 
Same* as yellow cypress —YeUow cells, in zool., sare.o- 
blasts; peculiar nucleated structures in tht^ Hadiolaria, 
containing yellow protoplasm (jiosslhly parasites). Pascoe. 
—Yellow centau]^. (a) Same as yellow-wort, (b) Tin- 
yellow star-thistle. Centaurea solstitialis.— Yellow cbest- 
nut, the yellow chestnut-oak, Qvereus jvrinoides (Q. Cas- 
tanea). See chestnut-oak, under ooAr.— Yellow dncbona 
bark. See Cinchona.— Yellow clover. See dover, 1.— 
Yellow oolora See il.,i.— Yellow copper. Hame as 
yeUow OTf^. See below.— YOllOW QOPperaS. Same as cojcii- 
ajcrife.— Yellow COralUne, an orange-colore<l dye fomied 
from roBolic acid, or aorin, which latter is produced by the 
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joint action of oxalic and sulphuric acids on carbolic acid. 
—Yellow crake, the yellow ridi.— Yellow oranbttTxy- 
worm, the larva of a tortricld moih^J'eras vaociniivora- 
na, injurious to the cranberry in the United States. Also 
called yellow-headed cranberry-worm, in conti'adistinotion 
to the blaek-headed cranberry-worm, which latter, also 
called is the larva of lihophobota vaeciniana. — 

Yellow cress, tlie winter-cress, Barbaren; also, either of 
two yellow-flowered species of water-cress, Nasturtium 
jmlustre and N. amphibium.—YellOW cypress, a tree, 
Chavuecyparis Nutkaensis, of northwestern North Amer- 
ica, the most valuable timber-tree of Alaska. Its wood 
is light, hard, and clusc-gruined, easily worked, and very 
durable in contact witli the soil ; it receives a beautiful 
satiny polish, and is prolmhly not surpassed as a cabi- 
net-wood among North American trees. It Is somewhat 
used in boat- and ship-building, and for furniture, inside 
finish, etc. Also Sitka cyf/ress, yellow cedar. — YolloW 
dead-nettle. See dead nettle, and weaecl-snout. — Yel- 
low deal. See Scotch fdtw, under prwel YellOW dOCk. 
See docki, 1.— YellOW dog’s-tootb violet. See violet. 
—Yellow dyes. Soe ii , i. - Yellow dye-t^e, Xyiojna 
(Cadoclhie) polycarpa, of tnqiical Africa, a tree whose 
hark is hitter and ooiituins hcrheriiie. It attonls tiie 
natives a much-used yellow dye, and in Sierra Leone is 
used topically ill the treatment of obstinate libbers. —Yel- 
low ebony. See ebony, n.— YellOW eglan^e. See yel- 
loiv rose, under rose i Yellow elastic cartilage. Same 
as yellow cartilage (see above). Yellow fever. See 
/fluerl. — Yellow fibrous tissue, a kind of tissue distin- 
guished by its yellow color and its great elasticity. It is 
seen in tiie ligameiitum imelitc of many (iintdrnpeds, in 
the walls of the arteries, to which itgives its ptu uliar elas- 
ticity, in the vocal cords of the larynx, and elscwliere. 
Yellow fiddlewood. same as spur-frcc.—YellOW flUCb. 
See finch 1 . --Yellow fir. See Oregon pine, under jrinc^ . — 
Yellow fiag. (a) Heeybi(/2. (/>) Sceyhi//-^ and /ns.— Yel- 
low fiower-de-luce, the yellow flag or iiis, Jris Pseuda- 
corns. - Yellow foxglove, Pigitatis lutca, of eontineiital 
Europe ; also Gctaraia Jlava, the dow'iiy false foxglove of 
Nortli America. — Yelloiw gentian, tiie eomiiioii gentian 
or hitterwort, (rcntiann lutea . — ^YeliOW girL Hee yellow 
boy (b). - Yellow goat. Hame as dzeren. - - YellOW goat'S- 
beard, the coniinon goat's-beard, J'ragopngon pratensis. 
—Yellow gowan, a name of various yellow -flowered 
plants, chiefly Banunetdus acris and other hiittercuips, 
and Caltha palustris, the mursh-marigold, [Meoteh. ) 
Yellow gum. (a) Same as acaroid gum (w Ideli him*, under 
gum'-i). (b) See yeltow-gmn.- YeUOW gumard, baw. 
Hee tiie nouns.- -VellOW Hercules. Hame as prickly 
yeiiow-icood (sec Yellow boneysuokle, 

one of tlie trumpet-lioneysnekles, Lonict'ra flaca, a rare 
plant of high lands in South (Uirolimi and Ueorgia, some- 
what in cultivation. Tlie flowers an* liriglit oninge-rod 
111 terminal capitate clusters. The yellow Italian honey- 
suckle Is a variety of Lonicc.ra Vaprtjolium . — Yellow 
iris, Jack, jasmine, lady's-slipper, lake. Illy, lo- 
cust, lupine. Sec the noutiH. - Ywlow lead ore. Haim* 
as wiUtc nit e.— Yellow lemurt, macacot, or macau- 
COt. Same as kinkajou.—YellOW loosestnfe, Lgsnna- 
chm vtdgaris.— YeUow mackerel, Canmx pisgnctoa — 
YeUow mastwood. Sec \ anthoxylum.— Yellow mell- 
lot. See Melilotus.— YeUow metal, milk, oak. See 
the nouns. - YellOW mite, Tetranychusscrpanctatus, the 
coiiiTiiou six-spotted mite, which diunuges the oraiigi* in 
Florida. Also called ra/i/orwta sp/t/en [Fl<* . .h; 1- Yel- 
low OCber, the ordinary ocher of coiiiim‘rec, wlilch Is usu- 
ally yellow, as distinguished from certain speeJnl ochers 
wlilcli iiri! red and brown. Sot* ocAcr. —Yellow ore, yel- 
hiw ore of eopjier; ctqiper pyrites, a siilpliurct of eojijier 
and iron, the most geiieiallv distribiitod of all ctipper ores. 
[Cornwall (chiefly). I— Yellow OXeye. See oxci/r.-YeY 
low-oxid-of-mercury ointment. See ointment.— Yel- 
low perch. («) See jwreh. (h) Sec M icroptcrus.— Yel- 
low phlox, the western wallflower. Hee walljloircr,- 
Yellow pickerel, pike, pine. See the nouns.- YeUow 
pimpernel. See LgHimachw. — ^Yellow pitch. Hunic 
as Burgundy <ir white jnU'h (which sec, under pitch'-!). 

Yellow plover. Hee jdorer. - Yellow plum. Hee 
wild jdum, under jdum.- -YellOW pond-llly. Hot* pond- 
lily, 1.— Yellow poplar, same as tulip-tree.— Yellow 
PUCCOOn. Hoc ifydroMtis, Indian jmint (under patnf), 
and ycllowroot,— Yellow quartZ, false topaz, or citrine. 
See quartz — YellOW raceS, the Chinese, Mongidians, 
etc Hee Xanthochroi.—YellOW rail, Porzaiui noce- 
boracensis, a very sinull craki or short-billed rail of 
America, of a general yt*Ilowl8h coloration,— Yellow 



low remittent fever. See/r«rri .- Yellow robin, rose, 
sapphire. Hee the nouns. — Yellow sally. See sully ’-\ 2. 
— Yellow SCUlpin. See seulpin, 1 and 4. — YellOW slck- 
ness. Hee sickness, ami hyaeinth, 1 . — YeUOW snake, the 
West Indian Ch dolmthrus inornatus, a boa 8 or in feet 
long, <if a duil-ytdiowish color varied with black, (‘oinrnon 
ill .laniaica. -YeUow snake-leaf, yellow snowdrop, 
old names of tlie yellow adder’s-tongiie, or d(*g-tooth 
violet, Krythromum Amerieanum. YellOW SOap. Hee 
soap, 1.- Yellow sponge. Htn*, imth-H2nmgc.— Yellow 
spot, (ti) In fluaf. ^i omaeula lutea, \mder -macula, {b) 
In entom.. Peck s skipper, J*olites pcckius, a sinull liespe- 
rlaii butterfly of America, of almiwiiish color with a large 
yellow blotch on each hind wing.— YelloW Starch. See 
Starrh'-i, n., 2.— YellOW Star-Of-Botblehem. Hoe Oagea. 
—Yellow star-thistle, starwort, suckling, sweet- 
wood. Sei* the nouns.— YeHow Buiphur Bprinfni wa- 
ter. Hee wntcr.-YellOW SWeet-SUltaU. Hee sultan, 4. 
—Yellow tamarind, tanager, thistle. Hee t he nouns. 
—YeUow tbrusbt. Saim* as orioir, i —YeUow tit, one 
of several species of Indian tinieliine birds (d the genus 
M nchlolophvH, having the head crest(*d and the plniiiage 
chiefly yellow or green.— Yellow toad-fiaX,the common 
toad flax.— YeUow trout, ultramarine, underwing, 
wagtail. Sec the nouns. — YellOW Viper, the ftr-di* 
lance Yellow WaU-Ueben, a species of lichen, Pnrine- 
lia jKirictaria, which grows on trees and walls. It yields 
u yellow coloring matter, and Is used in intennittcnl 
fevers.— YeUow waxbler, wash, water-cress, water- 
crowfop^ wolfs-bane, wood-sorrel, wren. S(*e tin* 
nouns.— YeUow water-Uly. Hee ptm t-liiy, 1.— Yollow 
WiUoW, the golden osier, a variety of the white willow 
(which see, under u'tffouii).— YoUow yoldrlng, yorllng, 
or yowley, the European yellowharomer. 


yellow 

n. n. 1. The color of gold, butter, the neu- 
tral chromates of lead, potassa, etc., and of light 
of wave-length about 0.581 micron, it has some 
remarkable properties, which are due to the fact that by 
far the greater part of the visible spectrum consists of 
two regions, in either of which any three colors being 
tak(m a suitable mixture of the extreme ones will match 
the middle one, and that the yellow is about the middle 
of one of these regions which contains four fifths of aU 
the visible light of the solar spectrum. This region is 
hounded by the scailet and the enitTald groon ; the other 
by the emerald-gn'on and the violet-hluc. Ttiese three 
colors are thus the only ones which cannot he matched by 
mixtures of utliers. They are also more clironiutic or 
high-colored than those whieli fall between them in the 
spectrum ; for which reasons physicists regard these three 
colors as tlie elementary ones. (See color. ) A remarkable 
property of yellow is tliat an increase of light merely 
Inteiisiflcs the senMatioii with a slight licigliteniiig of the 
color, without changing the hue ; while blue, on the other 
hand, is rendered pale by increased illumination, and all 
other colors are rendered >oli(iwisli. The name yellow 
is restricted to highly chromatic and luminous colors. 
When reduced in chroma, it becomes huff ; when reduced 
ill luminosity, a cool brown. Mixed with red, yellow goes 
over into orange ; mixed with green, into yellow-green, 
liemon-yellow mid canary yellow may he taken as pure 
yellows, the latter being a little greener. Sulpliur-yellow 
IS a little greenish ; primrose is a little greenish and pale ; 
gamboge is a very slightly orange yellow. By chrome- 
yellow is usually meant a little more orange and most in- 
tensely chromatic color. Indian, cadmium, and saffron 

{ rellowB are orange-yellows; Naples yollow and niaize-yel> 
ow are pale urangtt-yellows. Oidier-yellow, clay-yellow, 
and wax-vellow are of somewhat tliinlnished chroma, the 
first a little orange, and the lust a little green, it is im- 
possible to deserihe the yellows more precisely, as the 
slightest causes— for exaniide, a little thicker layer of 
paint, or illumination from another part of the sky — 
change their hues deei(h;dly. 

The c(>n*leB of his eycn in his heed 
They glowedcn hitwixe yelow and reed. 

Chaucer, K night's Tale, 1. 1274. 
Voiir Freneh erown-eolour heard, your perfect yellow. 

Shak., M. N. T)., I. 2. 08. 

2. TJio yolk of nil og;?; thovitulhis; opposed 
to tll(^ -irlntc, or llu' Hun'ornitliiij^ albunioii. — 3. 
pi. Jnuiitlico, oH])ocinlly jaundice in cattle (see 
jaundter); licii(‘c, tij^iiratively, jealousy. 

Ills horse, . . . sped witli spavliis, rayed with the yel- 
lows. Shak., 1'. of the S., iii. 2. 54. 

Thy blood is yetmie(»ri iipted, yellows lias not tainted it. 
Two Lancashire Lovers (UiiO), p. 27. (lialliwell.) 

4. ;>/. Dyer’s-wced. IfalliwrII. fProv, Eng.] 
— 5. Same m peach-yrllowfi. 

The yellows is its [tin* pi'aeh’sj most fatal disease. 

New A met-. Farm Book, p. 282. 

6. One of certain geomelrid moths: an English 
(*ollo<*toiV name: an, tlie ypvvkicd yellow,— 
Anyone of the group of small yellow butterflies; 
a sulphur. H(^e .sulphur, n., 3.— Antim ony yellow, 
.vell(>w ant linony. H(*e antimony.— Cassel vellOW. Same 
ns mineral yellow. Cblneso yOllOW. Hame as king*s 
yellow. - Cobalt yellow, a jdgment used by artists, com- 
posed of the double nitrite of potussliiin and cobalt. It 
is (xuinanent, and more closely ruscinldes the yellow of 
tliu H]>cetrnm than any other jiigment.— Fast yollOW. 
Hame as acid yellow.-- FoTs yellow,acolor formerly used 
m dyi ing, made by ln*uting earholic acid and arsenic in a 
]>ot. it (lyes wool and silk yellow, and gives red shades 
with lime.— Imperial yellow, in cernm., a variety of 
(qiintise )»orceluin having a uniform yellow glaze, said to 
he reserved for tin? use of the 1nii)erial family or court; 
also, by extension, i)on eluln of any make supposed to 
res(*inblc this in enior.— Indian ysllOW, a bright yel- 
low pigment (ddiiim'd in India. It is supposed to he the 
earth dug up from the Htabh*H whore cows have lieen 
lioused dining the winter and fed on mangO' leaves. In 
its crude form it eoines in eoinmeice in halls of from 8 
to r* inches, having an offensive urinous odor. It is an 
impure niagnesium salt of eiixunthie acid. For artistic 
purposes it is washed and levigated, the foreign ma- 
terial being earefiilly separated. Thus purified it gives 
an orange-yellow of great depth and heiiuty. It is quite 
permanent, and is used both as an oil and as a water color. 

King's yellow, a pigin(*Tit formed by subliming a 
mixture of arseiiioiis oxid and siilidiiir. It uimsists of 
aisenious acid and arsenic trisulphid, oi orpiinent. Also 
Chinese yellow. Madder-ysllOW, a lake firepared from 
inudder-root. It Is blight in tone, somewhat similar to 
Indian yellow, hut more * uot^paieiit. - Manchester yol- 
lOW, a eonl-tar color used in dyeing, being the sodium or 
calcium salt of (linili(»’Ml]diii-nap1itlu)l. It is applicable to 
silk find wool, producing shades from pale lemon to deep 
orange. It is not fast to liglit. It is also known as Jfar- 
lius's yellow, naphthol yellow, golden yellow, saffron yellow, 
naphthalene yellow. Mars yellOW, an artificially pre- 
pared (»xld of Iron, reH<*iniding the natural yellow ocher. 
Jt is iiM(!(I by artists us a pigment.— MartlUB'S yellOW. 
Hame as Manchenier yellow.-- Mineral yollow. nc(* min- 
eral. — Montpellier yellow. Hame as mineral yellow. -- 
Naples yellow, a light yellow t>igim*nt of various shades 
ami of varying e(»inpoMition. Tlic true pigment is a basic 
untiinoniate of lead, hut it is imitated liy mixtures, us of 
eadmium-vcllow and ziiic-whlte, or of white lead and 
ehrome-vellow. It has a g<»od body, and Is quite perma- 
nent. - Paris yellow. Sanm as ehrome-yel/ow.— Patent 
yellow. Same us mineral yellow.— "Perfect yellOW, 
ciironiati* of zim, used us a pigment by artists It is a 
iiglil, iu'ight y(‘11ow, and is ((iiite pennanent.- Resorcl- 
nal yellow. Haim* as iropwohn.- Bpeckled yellow. 
Hee sjieckied. - Btrontlan yellow. Hee Ktrontian - Tur- 
ner's yellow, an oxychlurid of lead employed as a yellow 
))igment: same as mineral yellow. 

yellow (yt'ro)i V- [< yellow, «.] I. trans. To 
render yellow. 



yvllow 

So-ahould my papen, ytUow'd with their age, 

Be acom’d. Sftak,, Sonnet^ xvli. 

While tlio morning light 
Was yellmoing the hill-tops. 

Wwdtvmih, Prelude, v. 

II. intram. To become yellow; grow yel- 
low. 

The noisy flock of thievish birds at work 
Among the yellowing vineyards. 

Browning, Bordello, i. 

yellowammer (yel'o-am^^r), n. Same ns yd- 
lowhammcr. 1. 

yellow-backed (yel'o-bakt). a. Having tlie 
back yellow, or naving yellow on the back: 
specific in some phrase-names of animals: as, 
the blue yellow-hacked warbler, Par k la anirri- 
cana (which see, under Parula). 

yellow-barred (yel'd-bard), «. Jiarred with yel- 
low: as, the yellow-harred brindle, Lohophora 
viretatfiy a British geometrid moth whose larva 
feeds on privet. 

yellow-beak (yol'o-bek), w. Same as bejan . — 
Abbot of yellow-beakB. Hee abbot. 

yellow-bellied (yero-beP^id), a. Having the 
belly yellow, or having y<dlow on the abdo- 
men: specific in phrase-names of many differ- 
ent animals: as, the yellow-bellied flycatcher, 
Empidonax flaviventris ; the yellow-bellied vfood- 
peelkcr, Sphyropicus varim. Bee cut under sap- 
sucker, 

yellowbelly (yero-beFi), n, A sole-like 
flounder, lihombosolea leporina. Science, XV. 

141. 

yellowbill (yero-bil), n. The American black 
scoter, (Edcmin americana: from the yellow 
lump on the hill. aIho called, for the same reason, 
hwtier-hUl, Imtter-noee, copper-notw, and pumpkinrhloneom 
coot. (New Eng.] 

yellow-billed (yol'o-bild), a. Having the bill 
or beak more or less yellow: specific in phrase- 

names of various birds Yellow-billed ouckoo, 

CoeeyzuB anwrieunu*, the common rain-crow of the 
United Stated. See cut under YellOW-blUed 

loon, Colymbus {or Urinator) adaruM, a very large loon 
of arctic North America, having the hill mogtly dull 
horn-yellow, and of a different dhape from the black hill 
of the conimou Icsm. YellOW-blUed magpie, Pica 
nuttcUli, or Nuttull’s magpie, the common magpie of Cali- 
fornia, whoao bill id bright-yellow, iiidtoad of lL»lack ad in 
most other magpiod.— Yellow-blUed troplo-bird, Pkae- 
than flaviroalriit. 

yellowbird (yol'o-b^rd), n. One of several dif- 
ferent birds of a yellow or golden color, (a) In 
Great Biitain, the golden oriole, Orioliut galbula. Mon- 
tagu. Hce first cut under oriole, (b) In the United States, 
the summer warbler, or summer yellowbird, Dcndrceca 
MUtim, a small deiitirodtml insectivorous bird of the fam- 
ily MniotUtidee, of a bright-yellow color, obscured on the 
back, the male streaked on the under parts with reddish. 
It is one of the most abundant and familiar birds of the 
country, Inhabiting nearly the entire continent In sum- 
mer, and much of (Central America in winter. Sec cut 
under warbler, (cl In the United States, the American 
goldfinch or thlstle-biril, Chryeomitrie, Aetragalinue, or 
^nta trietie, a conlrostral granlvorous bird of the fam- 
ily Fringillida, The male in summer is clear-yellow, with 
black on the head, wings, and tail; in winter the yellow 
is exchanged for pale flaxen-brown. It ia very abundant 
in the eadterii United States and Canada. See cut under 
gohijineh, 

yellow-breasted (yel'o-bres'ted), a. Having 
the breast wholly or partly yellow: specific in 
hrase-naines of various animals, especially 
irds: as. the yellow-breasted chat (see cut un- 
der ehat^). 

yellow-browed (yol'o-broud), a. in ornith.y 
having a yellow superciliary line: as, the yel- 
low-browea warbler, Phylloscopus supercilioius. 
Hee cut under _ Yellow-browed 

shrike. Soe ehrilte^. 

yellow-covered (yero-kuv^i^rd), a. Covered 
with yellow; especially, covered or bound in 
yellow paper.— Yeiiow-oovered literature, trashy 
or sensational Action, periodicals, etc. : in ullusiuii to the 
form in which such matter was formerly commonly issued. 
(Colloq.l 

yellowcrown (ytd'o-kroun), n. The yellow- 
rump or myrtle-bird, iJendreoca coronata. 

yellow-crowned (yel'6-kround), a. Having 
the top of the head yellow, or yellow on the 
crown, as various birds ; yellow-polled : as, the 
yellow-crowned night-heron. Hee nigh t-her<ni . — 
Yellow-crowned tbrush. See Yellow- 

crowned warbler. See - Yellow-crowned 

weaver. Sec WHV'er-bird. 

yellow-duckwing (yel'd-duk^wing), a. Not- 
ing a variety of duck wing game-fowls whose 
distinpiishing color-mark on the wing of the 
cock IS golden or yellow. The back of the 
cock is orange or "crimson. Compare silver- 
duckwing, 

yellow-eyed (yero-id), a. Having yellow eyes, 
or a yellow eye, in any sense; also, yellow 
around the eyos.-YeUow-eyed grais. See Xyrie. 

yellowfl^a (yeVo-fin), «. Hume as redflUy 2. 
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yellowflsh (verd-fish), n. A chiroid fish of the 
coast of Alaska, Hexagrammus (Pleurogram- 
mus) monopterygius. This is one of the rock-trouts, 
and afood-fl^ of some importance, locally known as Atka 
mackerel. It is dark-olive above and yellowish below, 
croBB-barred on the sides with the color of the back ; the 
Alls are nearly plain dusky, the pectorals with blackish 
margin, and the dorsal An is continuous or but slightly 
cmarginate. 

yellow-footed (yerd-fht^ed), a. Having yel- 
low feet: as, the yellow-footed armadillo, the 
poyou ; the yellow-footed rock-kangaroo, Petro- 
gale xant/iopus: specific in phrase-names of 
various animals. 

yellow-fronted (yel '6-f run'^^ted), a. In omith . , 
having the front (of the head) yellow, or having 
yellow there: as, the yellow-fronted warbler. — 
Yellow-fironted warbler. Bee warbler. 

yellow-golds (yero-goldz), n. A golden-flow- 
ered plant, probably the marigold. Calendula 
oMdnalis. See gold^ 6. 

yellow-giun (yerd-gum), n. 1 . The jaundice of 
infants {icterus infantum ). — 2. Same as black- 
gum. 

yellowbam (yero-ham), n. The European yel- 
lowhammer. 

Yellow hammer, with its abbreviation yelUm Ham. 
Yarrell, Brit. Biras (4th ed.), II. 43, note. (Encye. DicL) 

yellowbanuner (yel '6- ham "6r), n. [Cf. dial. 
yellowhimher, yellowomber; < yellow + ham- 
mer^, prop, ammer: see hamm-eri^.^ 1. The yel- 
low bunting, Emberiza citrinellay one of the com- 
monest birds of the western Palearetic region. 
It id about 7 iiioheg long ; the head, cheeks, front of the 
neck, belly, and lower tail-coverts are of a bright yellow ; 
the upper surface is partly yellow, but chiefly brown, the 
feathers on the top of the hack being blackish in the mid- 
dle, and the tail-feathers also blackish. The yellowhiim- 
mer is a resident in Great Britain, and generally through- 
out Europe. In summer the well-known notes of the male 
are almost incessantly heard from the roadside hedge. 
Also called goldhammer, yellowammer, yellowham, yellow- 



Ycllowhainmer KEmbtrtua citrintlla). 


ondter, yellow yoldring, yellow yorling, yellow yowley (and 
with variants yeldring, yeldro^); also ecribbling lark and 
writing lark (from the scratchy markings of its e^s); and 
by various other local or provincial names, as yite. 

2. In the United States, a local misnomer of 
the flicker, or golden-winged woodpecker, Co- 
laptes auratus (see cut under flicker*-^). No bird 
much like or congeneric with the true yellowh&mtner 
exists In North America; but popular ignorance would 
have It otherwise, and pitched upon this woodpecker as 
a subject for the name, or pertiaps the name was given 
because the bird is extensively yellow and ** hammers" 
trees. The European yellowhammer resembles and is 
congeneric with the ortolan of that country, Emberita 
hortulana ; and the United States bird which really looks 
something like the yellowhammer is the bobolink in the 
fall, when it is called reed-bird, rice-bird, and ortolatu 
3t. A gold coin; a yellow boy. [Old slang.] 
Is that he that has gold enough? would I had some of 
his yellow haminere ! Shirley, Bird in a Cage, ii. 1. 

yellow-headed (yel'o-hed^ed), «. Having the 
head yellow, or yellow on the head: as, the 
yellow-headed blackbird. See cut under Xan- 

Yellow-headed tit or titmouee, the 

gold tit, Auripams Aavieepe. 

yellow-horned (yoro-hfirnd), a. Having yel- 
low antenna): as, the yellow-horned moth, Vy- 
malophorn fiavicomis, a British noctuid. 

yellowinfif (yePo-iug), «. [Verbal n. of yellow, 
r.] In pin-manvf,, the operation of boiling the 
pins in an acid solution preparatory to nurling 
or tinning. 

yellowish (yera-ish), a. [< yellow + -wkl.] 
Tending to be yellow ; somewhat yellow ; yel- 
lowy: as, th4 monitor, Varanus jlaves- 

cens. 

In his youth he was unhealthy, and of an ill complexion 
(yeliowieh), Aubrey, Lives (Thomas Hobbes). 


ydl0w*fodBet 

yellowidineeB (yePf-ish-nee), n. The state or 
property of beix^ yellowish. JBoyle. 

yellow-jack (yero-jak), n. See yellow Jack, un- 
der Jacki. 

yellow-jacket (yel'o-jak^et), «. Any one of 
several species of true social wasps or hornets 
of the genus Vespa, which have the body more 
or less marked with yellow ; any hornet, as V. 
crabro. See cut under hornet. Vespa vulgarie, an 
importation from Europeu Is the common yellow-jacket of 
the United States. 

The mellow, perfumed apples dropped heavily on the 
grass, and the busy yellow-jaekete rioted among them. 

The Atlantie, LXVl. 776. 

yellowleg, yellowlegs (yeP6-leg, -legz), n. A 
tattler of the family ^olopacidsB and genus 
Totanus (section Gambetta ) ; the T. or G. fla- 
vipes: so called from the color of its legs. The 
form yellowlegs is the more common. It inhabits 
the greater part of North America, migrating in winter 



Greater Yellowlegs {Totanus fnetanoleucus}. 


into Central and South America, and is an abundant and 
well-know'n game-bird, especially during the autumnal 
migration, when it is found in flocks about the marshes, 
feeding upon fish-fry, niollusks, crnstaecaiis, etc., and be- 
coming fat and highly prized for the taide. It is about 
11 Inches long, the bill inches, the tarsus about 2 inches. 
The name extends to a similar but larger species, the 7’. 
or G. melanoleueue, tlie two being distinguished ns the 
leeuer and greater yeMowlege. Tiie latter is decidedly 
larger, beyond dimensions ever reached by the former, 
as length 18 to 14 inches, 1)111 2 or more, tarsus 24, etc. 
Tliese birds are also called lesser and greater yellomnanks 
and by various other names. See tattler and Totanus. 

yellow-legged (yero-leg"ed or -legd), a. Hav- 
ing yellow legs: as, the yellow-legged elearwing, 
a British hawk-moth, Sesia cynipiformis or Tro- 
ehilium cynipiforme. The yellow-legged henlng gull 
is Larus cachinnans of Pallas. The so-called yellow-leg^d 
plover of the United States is the lessor yellowlegs, Te- 
tanus Yellow-legged goose. See Yel- 

low-legged landplper. See sandpiper, and cut under 
rup. 

yellow-legger (yeP 6-leg^6r), n. 1 . The yellow- 
legs. — 2. A fisherman from Eastham. [Prov- 
incetowu, Massachusetts.] 

yellow-line (yePo-lin), a. Having yellow lines 
or streaks ; as, the yellow-line quaker, Ortkosia 
macilenta, a British’noctuid moth. 

yellowly (yePo-li), adv, [< yelUfW + -ly^."] In 
a yellow manner ; with an appearance of yel- 
lowness. 

The town of Adterabad, with its picturesque towers and 
ramparts gleaming yellowly in the noonday siin. 

O'Donovan, Merv, v. 

yellow-necked (yePo-nekt), a. Having the 
nock yellow : as, the yellow-necked caterpillar, 
the larva of a common North American bomby- 
cid moth, Datana ministra, which feeds in com- 
munities on the foliage of apple, hickory, and 
walnut in the United States. 

yellowness (yel'p-nes), n. 1. The state or 
property of being yellow. 

The Purifying Pills, which kept you alive, if they did 
not remove the yellowness. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xlv. 

2t, Jealousy. Bee yellow, a. 

I will incense Page to deal with poison ; I will possess 
him with yellownces. ShAk., M. W. of W., L 8. 111. 

yellowomber (yePo-om^b^r), n. Same as yel- 
lowhammer, 1. 

yellowpoll (yePd-pol), n. The male widgeon 
or goloenhead, Mareca penelope. [Ireland.] — 
Yellowpoll warbler, flame as ydUm^olled warbler. 

yellow-polled (yePo-pdld), a. lu ornith., yel- 
low-crowned: as, the yellow-polled warbler. See 
warbler. 

yellow-ringed (yePo-ringd), a. Ringed with 
yellow: as, iho yellow-ringed carpet, LarenUa 
Jlavicinctdta, a mtish geometrid moth. 
3^11ow-rocket (yePo-rok^et), n. The common 
winter-cress, Barharea vulgaris. Also called 
bitter winter-cress and winter rocket. 
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6 d flicker, or golden-witiged woodpecker, floe out imder 


jiUowroot 

3P«tt0Wroot (yer$-rflt), ft. 1. Same ae 

f/mawroot-^2. An American herb, HydrasUs ^ 

Canadensis f named also arange^ootf yeltow put- ?* 

coon, IndkLn paint Hrmerio^oo^^ <»c.— 2. Cladrastie hnetona 

(in medicine) goldenseal lu rootstock contains 
hydrastine and berberine, and is an officinal remedy of 
an un 5 [ne 8 Uoaed tonic propei^ and with various jNJi^rs 


1. Same as /fis- 
tic. — 2. ciadrastis tincteiia^ the American or 
Kentucky yellow-wood, in cultivation com- 
monly known a» Virgilia luteoy also called 
gopher-wood and yellow ash. In the wild state it is 
a rare tree, found locally in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 



less settled, applied in dyspei^a, in Jaundice anu > 
disorders of the liver, as a laxative, alterative, etc. See 
BydrasUs and kydrastine.— BlirUD yellowroot See 
Xanthorrhiza and ghrub’yellowroot 
yellowrump (yero-rump), n. The yellow- 
rumped warbler, Dendroeca eoronata^ the yel- 
low-crowned warbler, or myrtle-bird. See war- 
bler and myrtle-bird,— ‘Westeitn yellowmmp, Au- 
dubon’s warbler, Dendretoa aadubani. See wa/rhler. 

yellow-nunped (yero-rumpt), a. Having the 
rump (or upper tail-coverts in some cases) yel- 
low, as various birds. (See ycllowrump.) The 
yellow-rumped seed-eater is a certain finch, 

Crithagra onrysopyga. 

yallow-sal^ (yel'o-saFi), n. See yellow sally ^ 
under sall^, 2. 

yellowseed (yero-sed), n. A species of pep- 
pergrass, Lepidutn camnvstre.y native in the Old 
World, introduced in Worth Amerioa; mithri- 
date pepperwort. 

yellow-shafted (yel'o-shkf^ted), a. Having the 
shafts of certain feathers yellow : as, the yellow- 
shafted flicker, or golden-winged woodpecker, 

Colap tes auratus. Seo cut under flicker'^ ^ and 
compare red-shafted. 

yellowshank, yellowshanks (yero-shangk, 

-shangks), n. Same as yeUowlegs. Compare 
greenshanh^ redshank. 

yellowshell (yero-shel), n. A British geome- 
trid moth, Camptogramma hilineata^ whose yel- 
low wings are marked with white lines, 
yellowsmns (yel'o-shiuz), n. Same as yellow- 

yeflow-shooldered (yel'd-shoF^d^rd), a. In 
ornith.y having the bend of the wing yellow, or 
having yellow on the carpal angle of the wing: 
as, the yellow-shouldered amazon, a South Amer- 
ican parrakeet, ChrysoUs ochrovtera. 
yellow-spotted (yerd-spot'''ea), a. Spotted 
with yeUow ; as, the yellow-spotted tortoise of 
the Ganges.— yeUow-spottedwlUow-Blug. SeemY- 

low-Aug. ^ 

Yellowstone trout. See trouU. wood pale-yeilow, touKh, and durable, exleiislvely uHed 

irellowtail (y«l'd-tal), n. and a. I. n. It. An for imiidiuK.-Pricklyyallow-wood, die vvcHt Indian 

^ '• f. 1 - 1 XI. - 7/ Xanthoxytiim Cai’ibteum (X. Clam- IlereuliH ot Home nW' 


yene 

Let tlie wild 
Leaii«headcd Baglea ydp alone. 

Tennyson, Princess, vU. 

Now a hen yelps on the other aide, and he [a turkey-oMk] 
pauaea between the two calla, then atruta and flobhlea 
again. Sport with Bod and Gun, 11. 762. 

^elp (yelp), n. [< ME. yelp, gielp, 

gylp, boast; from the verb.] If. A boast; 
boasting. — 2, An eager bark or cry; a sharp, 
quick bark or cry caused by fear or pain. 

The dog 

With inward yelp and reatleaa f4>i‘efoot plies 
Hla function of the woodland. Tennyson, Lucretiua. 

He put the dog’s nose in and patted him, and Spike gave 
a yelp, aa if a rat were in proa^ct. 

H. J). mackmore, Kit and Kitty, xxiv. 

(yel'p^r), n. [< ME. yelpero; < yelp + 


’Sf? 


i. One who boasts ; a boaster. 


I is the oockou, thet ne kan un^t singe bote 
Ayenbite i\flnwyt, p. 22. 


yellow-woi»d (Lladrastis ttnrforta). a, pod. 

North Carolina. It grows from 30 to 4r> feet high, and 
bears pinnate leaves with seven to ten li^ailets, and ample 
racemes of white pea-like flowers drooping from the ends 
of the branches. It is highly ornamental for both flow- 
ers and foliage. It has a liard yellow wood, which is used 
fur fuel and to some extent for giiii-stot-ks, and yields a 
clear yellow dye. Por another American yellow-wood, 
see Sohaferia. The Osage orange, Madura aurantiacn, 


Then 

of him-zelue. 

2. One who or that which yelps. Speciflcally— 
(a) A young dog; a whelp. Jlatliwm. (b) In omith.: 
(1) Tlie Rvoset, hmurvirostra avocetta : so called from Its 
cry. [Local, Eng.] (2) The greater yellowlegs, 7'otanus 
vielanoleueus. Shore Birds, p. VI. (c) A whistle or call 
used by sportsmen to imitate the cry of the wild turkey- 
hen. 

W'e now take our yelper, and give a lew sharp yelps ; he 
(a M ild turkey] hears the call. ^ _ 

Sp(^ %rith Rod and Gun, II. 762. 


seo fiomejfena. iwage orange, iWffc/7/ra oMranrt«cn, _ . ^ , vulninn * 

of the same genus as the fustic, is sotnetiincs so named, yolpiUg (yol ping), n. Is f 

as is also the sliriib-yellowroot, Xanthorrhiza api folia. verbal Ti. of yelp, t’.J If. Boasting. 


3. Same us white teak. Bee AuBtralian 

yellow-wood, see light yellow-mmi and (Queensland 
yellow-wood. Aeronychia Itevis, of the Riitace«, found at 
Moreton Bay, is* also called yeUmi'-wuhl, as arc llosea lon- 
gipes, a tall legiiminoiis shrub, and XantUosinnon jtnehy- 
sjtermo, of the M yrttioe/e.—Cni^ yellOW-WOOd, Podorar^ iinit n.1 ion of 
pus Thunliergii, a small tree with briglit-yellow lino- 
grained wood, very handsome when polished. (Jompare yCloT lyf *'-;. 


The uerthe Ifoiirthl, . . . whereby the proiido aseaweth 
prede of his lierte is yelpingge. AyenbOe of Jnwyt, p. 22. 

2. The act of giving a short, sharp cry or bark ; 
specifically, the cry of a wild turkey-hen, or an 
imitation of it. 

A contraction of yieldeth, third 


earthworm yellow about the tail. Topsell, Ser- 
pents, p. 307. (Halliwell.)^2. One of various 
nslies. (a) A carangold flsli of the genus Seriola, as S 
dorsalis. See cut under [U. S.] (/>) A caraii- 

goid fish, Elagaiis pinnulatus. [Florida.] (o) A carun- 
goid flsli, Caranx georgianus. [Auckland, New Zealand.] 
(d) A scicenoid fish, liairdiella chrysura, tlie silver perch. 
[U. S.] (c) A sparoiii fish, Lagodon rhowboides, the pln- 
nah. Sec cut under La/j'odon. (U. S.] (/) A scorpmrmid 


Natal yeiiou^uHSHi.-taM% Indian yellow-wood,‘ the person singular present indicative of yidld. 
g\ii\i\-yrno(i,Chloro3PiiUmStmtmiai also, Pisiocarpus laU- yelting (veVting), n. The glass-eyed snapper, 
Wto, an cvoiKreen 80 (Mt liigh, with aromatic wood - ' StHirUniarfit Gazetteer, p. 308. 

Light yellow-wood, a tree, Rhus rhodanthema. of New nbanifaf a vnrianta of ueo- 

South Wales, growing 70 or 80 feet higli, iiccnliar in its yflUiailt, yfllllfliliryt. i>i)S0let6 variants oi yeo 

genus in liearing large red flowcw. The wooil is of a m(tn, yeomanry. 

light-yellow coh»r, sound and durable, cbise-grained, and yemet. n. fMK. yemc, ^cme, yome, ^ome, < AS. 
taking a flue polish ; it 1« «f the ^gedme. OB. (f(mii = MD. qomn = MLG. gdm 

= OlIG. gouma, gauma, MUG. goume, goum 
= Icel. gaumr, also gainn, heed, care, obser- 
vance. Of. gaiim^, gawm, a var. of yeme, due 
to tlie Seand. forms. J Notice^; care; heed; 
attention. 

xe trowlylc tokc jernc 
In worlde with nn* to dwell, 

There shull ;^e 8ltt<‘ be-deme 
XiJ kyndis of Israeli. York Plays, p. 238. 


of its locality. The Queensland yellow-wood has also 
been called by this name.— Natal yellOW-WOOd, Podo- 
carpus elongata, a tree from to 70 feet high, with a 
close-grained wo4)d extensively used in bnlliiingand for 
furniture, though not bearing exposure. Tin* bastard 
yellow-wood of the Natal region is P. jmiinnsa, with tln^ 


tliors), a tree from 2« to 50 feet higli ; the wood is used 
for making furniture and inlaying, the prickly young 
stems arc made int«» walking-sticks. Also <• <1 p I privklc- 
ydlouK Other West Indian xanthoxylums arc also called 

yc«oM'-M»oorf.— Queensland yellow-wood, FUndersia 


Oxlcuann{()xleyaxanthoxifla),fi}aoca.\\edtrhitetrak(whU h yemet, yvwvn, i^uint n, \ t/vruun, j/w- 

soe. wndoT teak) Mul light yeilotv-wnd. F. Schof liana, ot lunn. niimau = OS. ao'tnean = OlIG, goumjan, 

• * aluu^'^** nf I.I 114 Humi* x-i . xV 


Tills was the tixte trewly, I toke fill gode jewe. 

Piters Plounnan (B), xvil. 12. 

[ME. yetnen, ^emen, < AS. geman, gie- 


Ihe’ same region, is a valuable shade-tree of the same 
name. ^ ^ 

A European an - 


flsh, Sebastichthys flawius, one of the rockflshes. [(3ali- yelloW-WOrt (yorO-w^rt.), n 
fomlxl (ff) A olupeow lUh, Br«<>«.r/io (OTon»B«. the chtora prrfotuitn, of tho KOJitian 

S?rlSflili, )!iratrf^Y^"tniropiter. (0 A gi.- family. It l« » very (tlauroiis plant, aboiit a font hlah, 

doid flsh Lotella baxhtts [New Zealand.] the stem-leaves in pairs and coimut4*-pei foliate, the flow- 

aunWaBrittahapoclex-YrtlOWtallwarBler. 800 (yel'o-rak), n. A aeawood, Je- 

-wauow-tailod (yel'o-tad), o. Havinf? the tail ctmlnillum vodomm {Fneus noiiomie of Linimnis) 
more or less yellow: spoeUlo in many phrase- yelloiwy (yel' 0 - 1 ), «• . K yellow 4 -y .] 
names of animals. what yellow ; yellowisli ; flavosceut. 

Any bird of the 


goumon, goumen, Mli(i. gonmen = Goth, gaum- 
Jau, take care of, olmcrvo; from tho noun,] I, 
b ans. To care for ; guard ; take caro of ; pro- 
tect. 

Two geutilmen ther were that uewede the place. 

'Pale if Gamelyn, 1. 267. 

Y’he cheuyteyns eheef that ge chesse cuero 
Weren all to yoiigc »)f gorls to yeme swyche a rowme. 

Richard the Reddess, 1. 80. 

Home- intrans. To take caro; bo careful. 


names 

yellowtliroat (yol'o-throt), W. 
old genus Trichas (of Bwainson), now ueothly- 
pis: as, the Maryland ycllowthroat. See cut 
under Ceothly pis.' , • 

yflllow-throated (yel'o-thro^tod), a. Having 
the throat more or less yellow : specific in many 


A little kerchief of cobweb muslin and ancient gelloinf 
lace ... Is “ Over her decent shoulders drawn.” 

/t Broughton, Joan, ii. 2. 


Eiisunmple of me take ge sclntll, 

Eiicr for to ,frfne in goiithc ami oldc, 

To be hnxButno in bouro and hull, 
llkone for to bede othir bclde. 

York Plays, p. 286. 


yelm (yelm), n. [< ME. *^elM, < AS. gelm, gilni, 
a handful. Cf. glean^.] A handful; a sheaf yemert, n. 

Lmuiwui ioBo «AAv.r, of straw or grain. [ Pro v. Eng.] guardian. 

nhrase^a^'s ofauSafsl as, theyeilow-ihroaied yelm (yelni), r. t. and i. [< f/c/w, w.] To lay p,, and queue and nlle the nmnne after 

^ fYtfAAtATi manlat or straw in order fit for use by a thatcher. JIulli- j^yue the alle that thel may glue ns for the host xfwere, 

finch, warbler, etc — Yellow-throated greemn or demost wil the! d'l allc here dayes after. 

Vlreo, Vireo Jlavfrons, a common greenlct of ®*’*^*'” well, ph’ov. Eng. J jHcrs Plounnan (B), xiii. 170. 

North America, of rather large size and stout-blilod, hav- a woman 14 days. Is. Od. -i a n 

ing the whole throat and breast bright-yellow, the other Boclety in Elizabethan Ago, App. II. yemola (vo-mo Ijl), «. [ Ja]»nnese.] An Oil CX- 

. xt. 4. (yelp), V. i. [Also dial, yaup, yawp; < ME. pressed irora the seeds of Perilla arguta. See 

^yelpen, Sf^lpen, boast, < AB. gilpan,' gielpan, gyl- Perilla. 
pan (prot. gealp) (MHG. gelfcn), boast, exult, yen^ (yen), adr. 

= Icel. gjdipa, yelp; perhaps ult. akin to yell. yen*t, n. pi. A . . 

The mod, sense ‘yelp^as a dog is prob. due to yen^ (yen), w. ['Inp., < round, a 

Bcaiid. Cf. yawp.] If. To boast; cry up a roumf thing, a dollar.] The monetary unit of 
thing; exult; brag. 

This zennu Is ybounde ine than [the one) thot be his 
ogeiie m<mthe him yelpth other of his wytte, «>thcr of his 
keiine, other of his workes. Ayenbitc of Jnwyt, p. 22. 


so called 

per part of the bulb. ^ 

7«llow-T»nted (yel'o-von'ted), a. Having the 
vent-feathers yellow, or being yellow on the 
crissum: as, the yellow-vented bulbul, Pycnono- 
tus croeorrhous. 

yellow-weed (yel '6-wed ), n. l . Same nsweW . 
—2. A common name of coarse species of gold- 
enrod. &ee Solidaao. ^ a -ai 

yellow-winged (yero-wingd), fl. Marked with 
yellow onthe wing, as various birds, ete.-Blue 

coft. a North American locust, or •hort-hoined grws- 

hindwiiigs. T. W. Harrir.— YellOW-Wlne^ BParroW. 
a graashopper-sparrow, Cotumiculue passertnus. cut 

nSS? c£Srti<^u«.-Yeilow-wlx^ 
oonimon gultgnit, Cmreba eyaneaTjiet cut under 

-YflUew^whieed woodpedMr, the y^low-zhaft- 


[ME. gemere; < yeme + -crl.] A 


. A dialectal form ot yon. 

A variant of eyen, plural of eye^. 


1 kepe noght of srmes for to yclpe. 

Chaucer, Knights Tale, 1. 1880. 

2. To give a sharp, shrill, quick cry, resem- 
bling a bark; bark sharply and shrilly; yawp: 
said of dogs, and also of some other creatures, 
especially a wild turkey-hen. 

ITie m<»ment Wolf entered the house his crest fell, . . . 
and at the least flourish of a broom-stick or ladle he 
would fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Irting, Sketch-Book, p. 40. 


Japan since 1871, represented (a) by a gold 
coin weighing 1.6(16 grams, .900 fine, and thus 
practically equal in value to the United States 
gold dollar; ami (ft) by a silver eoiu weighing 
26.9r)6 grams (416 grains), .900 fine, and thus 
about equal to the silver dollar of the United 
States. The yen is divided into hundredths culled sen, 
and into mllle culled rin. One , two-, five-, ten-, and twen- 
ty-yen pieces ure coined, and tho fractional silver currency 
consists of five-, ten-, twenty-, and flfty-sen pieces. Seo 
cut oil following page. 

yflndflr (yen'dftr), adv, A dialectal form of 
yonder. 

yeil6ti An obsolete form of yawn. 



yanl 



Reverse. 

Silver Yen. (Size of original. ) 


yeni (yen'i), n. 
r^S. Amer.J A 
South Ameri- 
can tanager, 

CalUnte yeni, 

YeniseakYen- 
iseian (yen-i- 
se'an, -yan)» «• 

Of or pertain- 
ing to theYeni- 
seij a large riv- 
er in Siberia, 
yenite (yen'it), 

». [Al&ojenite; 

< Jena^ a town 
in Germany, + 

-tto2.] In 

erah, same as 
ilvaite, 

yeoman (yo'- 
man), n , ; pi. 
yeomen (-meiO* 

[Early mod. E. 
yoman; < ME. 
yomaUf yomon, 
gkoman^vemanf 
geman^gheman; 
not found in 
AS., but prob. 
existent as 
^gdman^ **gcd- 
many gmman (= 

OFries. gdmany 

C ony a villager (cf. gdfolk^ people of a vil- 
), z= MD. goymanneny arbitrators, = Icel. 
gmmadhry a franklin — rare, and prob. < AS.); 
< AS. ^gdy*gedy ^gcy a district or village, as 
in comp, ml-gii, ^province of eels,* Ohtga-gdy 
Noxga-gd (= "OFrios. gdy go (pi. gd(‘)y a district 
village, = Ml), gouwe (in comp, goo-y goy-y go-)y 
a village, field, 1), gouWy gouwcy a province, = 
MLG. goy LG. goCy gohCy in comp, f/o-, a dis- 
trict, =s OHG. ghwiy gouwiy gewiy MHG. goUy gdUy 
G. gau, a province, Q. dial. gdUy the country, 
=s Gotli. gawiy a district), -f man, man. The 
word has boon erroneously explained other- 
wise: (a) A contraction of a supposed ME. 
^yeme^manj ‘a person in charge,* < yemcy care, 
-r man, (b) < AS. iumatiy a forefather, ancient, 
< iUy of yore, + ma7i, (a) < AS. iung man, geong 
man. young man. (d) < AS, gumoy man. (c) 
< AS. gemieney common. These attempts are 
all wrong. That which refers to AS. iung man, 
geong man, finds some color in the use of iung 
men as a quasi-technical name for a body- 
^ard; but while the sense might seem to suit, 
it is impossible to derive ME. go- or ge- from 
AS. geong, iung. The proper modern spelling 
is yoman, the eo being appar. due to an attempt 
to represent in one spelling the two variants 
yeman and yoman; the eo has no etymological 
justification, as it has to some extent in people,'] 
It. A retainer ; a guard. 

gotnen tliaii dede the saten gchette, 

& ivisttili than went the walleH fortu feiide. 

William (\f Palertke (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8040. 


A yeman hadde ho and RorvanntR nanm. 

Chaucer, Gen. Trol. to (J. T., I. 101. 

2f. A gentleman attendant in a royal or noble 
household, ranking between a sergeant and 
a groom: as. yeoman for the month, a butler; 
yeoman of the crown; yeoman usher: applied 
also to attendants of Iciwer grade : as, yeoman 
feuterer (see feuterer) ; yeoman of tht^ chamber; 
yeoman of the wardrobe. See also phrase yeo- 
man of the guard, below. 

Yeomm of Chainbre, Till, to make beddea, to here or liold 
torchon, to sette bonrdet, . . . and auche other gervyce aa 
the . . . UHsherg of ohainbfe conimatid or asBignc. 

Quoted ill Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. .si.*!, note. 

Now of mnroohalle of hallo wyllo I Bpollc, . . 
gomon vBahere, and Krome also, 
viidur hym ar thes two. 

BaJbeet Book (E. E. T. »S.), p. 811. 

Timoohares, whose soiino was tfo»»ian for the inonthe 
with the kynge, proinysed to Fabriclus, thaiuie beiiigo cuu- 
sull, to sle kynge l^rrus. 

Sir T, Elyot, The Goveriiour, ill. f). 

Tlie lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of the ward- 
robe. SfMk., T. N., 11. 6. 46. 

Four persons, who had been yeomen of the crown to Ed- 
ward 1 V., wore taken in Southwark and hanged at Tyburn. 

J. Oairdner, Eichard III., iv. 

Hence — Sf. One holding a subordinate posi- 
tion, as an attendant or assistant, journeyman, 
etc. 

Master Fang, have you entered the a(;tion? . . . Where 's 
your yeoman f Is 't a lusty yeoman f will a* stand to *t? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 1. 4. 
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Enter Master Tenterhook, Sergeant AmbiiAh, and Yeo- 
man Clutch. 

Ten. Come, Sergeant Ambush, come, Yeoma/n Clutoh, 
yon 's the tavern ; the gentlemen will come out presently. 

Dekker and Webeter, Westward Ho, ill. 2. 
The reason for calling the journe^en of the craft vee- 
tnen and bachelors, was probably that they were at that 
time in England, as was the case in Germany, not allowed 
to maiTy before they were masters. 

English OUds (B. E. T. B.X p. cxlvi., note. 

4. In old Eng, law, one having free land of 
forty shillings by the year (previously five no- 
bles), who was thereby quidified to serve on 
juries, vote for knights of the shire, and do any 
other act for which the law required one who 
was ^^probuB et legalis homo’* {Blackatone, 
Com., 1, xii.); hence, in recent English use, 
one owning (and usually himself cultivating) 
a small landed property; a freeholder. 

1 press me none but good householders, yeomen'e sona 
Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 16. 
Now do I smeU th' astrolc^er's trick : he’ll steep me 
In soldiers blood, or boil me in a caldron 
Of barbarous law French ; or anoint me over 
With supple oil of great men’s services ; 

For these throe means raise yeomen to the gentry. 

Tomkis (?), Albumazar, it 2. 
The yeomen or Common People, . . . who have some 
Lands of their own to live upon ; For a Cam of Land, or 
a Plough Land, was in ancient Time of the yearly Value 
of five Nobles, and this was the Living of a Stokeman or 
Yeoman; Ana in our Law they are called Legales Homi- 
nes, a Word familiar In Writs and Inquests. 

OuiUitn, Display of Heraldry (od. 1724X II. 274. 
After the economical changes which marked the early 
years of the fifteenth centui^, the yeoman class was 
strengthened by the addition of the body of tenant farm- 
ers, whoso interests were very much tnb same as those 
of the smaller freeholders, and who shared with them the 
common name of yeoman. Stuhbs, Const. Hist., | 480. 

6. In the United States navy, an appointed 

E ottv officer who has charge of the stores in 
is department. The ship's yeoman has charge of the 
boatswains', carpenters’, Bailrnakers' stores, etc., and the 
engineer's yeoman has charge of all stores in the engi- 
neer's department, wtiile the paymaster's yeoman takes 
care of provisions, clothing, and small stores, and Issues 
them as directed. 

6. A member of the yeomanry cavalry. See 
yeomanry,^. Yeoman bedeL bedel. 

— Teoman of the guard, in England, a member of the 
body-guard of the sovereign. See bee^f -eater, 2. 

There came a country gentleman (a sufflicient yeoman) 
up to towiio, who had several! sonnes, but one an extra- 
ordinary proper handsome fellowe, whom he did hope to 
have preferred to be a yeoman of the guard. 

Aubrey, lives (Walter Kalegh). 

Yeoman’s service, powerful or efficient aid, support, or 
help: in ulliisiitn to the strength and bravery of the yeo- 
men ill the English armies of early times. 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 

How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 

It did me yeoman's service. Shak., Ham1et> v. 2. 36. 

yeomanly (yo'man-li), a. [< yeoman + -/yA] 
Of yeoman’s rank; hence, plain; homely; sim- 
ple; humble. 

It would make him melancholy to see Ills yeomanly fa- 
ther out bis neighbours’ throats to make his son a gentle- 
man. B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 

The simplicity and plainnesse of Christianity, which to 
the gorgeous solemnities of Paganisme and the sense of 
the Worlds Children seem’d but a homely and Yeomanly 
lloligion. Milton, Kefomiation in Eng., i. 

yeomanly (yo'man-li), adv. K yeoman + -/y2.] 
Bravely ; as witk the strength of a yeoman. 

“Saint George strike for us!” exclaimed the Knight; 
“ do the false yeomen give way?” ‘*No !” exclaimed Re- 
becca, “ they bear themselves right yeomanly." 

Scott, Ivunhoe, xxix. 

yeomanry (yo'man-ri), n. [Early mod. E. also 
yeomandric; < Mhi. yemattry, gemanry; < yeoman 
*+ -ry (see -ery),] 1. The collective estate or 
body of yeomen ; yeomen collectively, 

Gentyllys and gemanry of goodly lyff lad. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 1. 
God liafTe mersey on Robyn Hodys solle. 

And saffe all god yemanrey ! 

BoMn Hood and the Potter (Ciiild's Ballads, V. 82). 

Next after the gentry, in respect of that imlitical weight 
which deiNBiids on the ownership of land, was ranked the 
great body of freeholders, the yeomanry of the middle 
ages. Stubtni, Const. Hist., | 480. 

2t. Service ; retainers ; those doing, a vassal’s 
service. 

Then Robin Hood took those brethren good 
To he of his yeomandrie. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 2B7). 
3f. That which befits a yeoman. 

“Be mey trowet, thow seys soyt,” seyde Roben, 

“ Tliow seys god ynnenrey." 

Robin HoM and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 22). 

4, A volunteer cavalry force originally em- 
bodied in Great Britain during the wars of the 
French revolution, and consisting to a great 
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extent of gentlemen or wealthy farmers. Thar 
undergo six days of training^ and most attend a oertain 
number of drills yearly, for wMoh they receive a money 
allowance. They must furnish their own horses, but have 
a small allowance for clothing— the guvenimeiit alio sup- 
plying arms and ammunition. Unlike the oidinary volun* 
teer force, the yeoinaniy cavalry may he called out to aid 
the civil power, in addition to being liable for service on 
invasion of the country by a foreign enemy.— Tsomaiiry 
Act, an English statute of 1804 (44 Geo. Ill, c. 64) consolT- 
datiiig and amending the laws relating to the corps of yeo- 
manry and volunteers and regulating them, 
yep (yep), a, [Also yap; Sc. yap, yarp (E. dial. 
yepper) ; < ME. yepe, gepe, gep, giep, gtep, shrewd, 
prudent, fresh, brisk, eager, < AS. geap (geapp-), 
gedp, crafty, cunning, shrewd, subtle, bent, 
curved, open, spread out.] Fresh ; brisk ; live- 
ly; vigorous. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

For hit is gol & nwe ger [Yule and New Year], A here ar 
gep mony. 

Sir Gawayne and the Orem Knight (E. E. T. S.X L 884. 


Wliil thow art gong and gep. 

Piers Ploufman (CX xi. 287. 


yeplyt, adv. [= Sc. yaplv; < ME. geply, gap- 
liche, gepliche, < AS. geapUoe, shrewdly, < geap, 
shrewd.] Promptly; quickly; at once. 


Thou knowez the coueiiauntex kest vus by-twene, 

At this tyme twelmonyth thou toke that the failed, 

A I Bchulde at this nwe gere geply the qi^te. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2244. 


‘Wo muste yappely wende in at this yate, 

For he that comes to conrte to ciirtesye muste vse hym. 

York Plays, p. 270. 

yer (y6 or yu), adv, A dialectal variant of here. 
[Southern U. S.] 

Bimeby, fus’ news you know, yer come Brer Rabbit. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xviii. 


-yer. [(«) A var. of -dcr^, < ME. -ier, -yer, -iere 
(see -ier^). {h) P'ormerly also -ier; < ME. -yer, 
-yerc, -gere, being the suffix -er with g, orig. g, 
belonging to the root (see bowyer, etc.).] A 
termination of nouns of agent, as in bowyer, 
lawyer, mwyer, and formerly in lovyer, etc. See 
-ier'^ and bowyer, etc. 

yerba (yer'ba), n. [8p., lit. herb, < L. herba, 
herb: see herb.] The Paraguay tea, or mate. 
See matci. Abbreviated from yerba de mate or 
Yerba buena. See Mieromeria.—YeT» 
ba de colubra. See Herpestis.-^Yerha, del oeo. a 
shrub, Rhamnus Califomieus. See Rhamnns.— YerhA 
de mate. Sec def. above.— Yerba mansa, a Ciilifoinian 
herb, A nemopsis Calif omiea, of the Piitet aee». The flow- 
ers are small and numerous on a conical receptacle sur- 
rounded by a whitish involucre, the whole having the 
aspect of an anemone. The rootstock has a pungent, 
aromatic, and astringent taste. — Yerba reuma, a w'eed, 
Frankenia grandiffdia, of Texas. California, etc., whose 
leaves are used as an astringent stimulant application for 
catarrha— Yerba anntn Same as bear's-uteed. 
yerba-mate (ycr'ba-ma'te), n, [< 8p. yerba, 
herb (see yen>a), + mate, a cup: see matei,] 
Same as yerba. 
yerbua, n. Same vs jerboa. 
yercum (y^r'kum), n. [E. Ind. (Madras): Tamil 
eruJeku, etTukam.] 1. An East Indian shrub or 
small tree, Calotropis qigantea. The liber of its in- 
ner bark is extremely tough and durable, and is made into 
bow-strings, flsh-lines, and nets. Tlie name belongs also 
to C. wroeera, which, in common with this species, has a 
medicinal root-bark. Also called madar. 

2. The fiber obtained from this plant. 
yerCTim-fiber (yfer'kum-fi^'btr), n. Same as 
ycrcum, 2. 

yerdt, yerdet, W. Middle English forms of yard^, 
yard^. 

yere^t, n. An old spelling of year. 
yere^ (yer), adv. A dialectal variant of here, 
[Southern U. 8.] 

yerga (y6r'ga), «. [Of. Buss. (Cossack) ergakH, 
skin of a horse or camel.] A woolen material 
made for horse-blankets, 
yerk^t, V. A Middle English form of yark^. 
yerk* (y6rk), v. (Also yark; a var. of jerhi.] 
I, trans, 1. To lash; strike smartly ;• beat ; 
hence, to rouse ; excite. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
Yerk him soundly ; 

’TwasRhadamanth’s sentence ; do voiur office. Furies. 

Massinger, A Very Woman, ii. 3. 


Stripes justly given yerk us with thetr fall, 

But causeless whipping smarts the most of all. 

Herrick, Smart. 

Just now I’ve ta’en the fit o ’ rhyme. 

My barmie noddle's working prime, 

My fancy yerkil up sublime 

Wi ’ hasty summon. Bums, To James Smith. 

2. To throw, thrust, or pull shaimly or sud- 
denly; jerk; move with a jerk. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

He yerked up his trousers. S. Judd, Margeret, i. 6. 

3. Tobind or tie tightly or with a jerk. [Scotch.] 
But he is my sister’s son— roy own nephew— our flesh 

and blood —and his hands and feet are yerked as aa 
cords can be drawn. Seoit, Heart of Mid-Lothian, lU. 
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TL Mrans, 1. To lash out, as aborse: kick. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

him wiU aUnd atook atll, and when they unlade him will 
yBrm oat behinde. 

Ouevara, Lettera(tr. by Hellowea, 1677), p. 81. 

The horae, being mad withal, yerked out behind. 

North, 

2. To move with sudden jerks ; jerk. [Obso- 
lete or provincial.] 

Skud frotn the laahea of my yerking rime. 

Martton, Scourge of Villanie, i., Prol. 

y«rka (y6rk), ». [< yerki, e.] A sudden or 
quick thrust or motion; a kick; a smart 
stroke; a blow. Also yark, [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

A yarko of a whip. Florio, p. 08. 

Imagine twenty thouaand of them . . . battering the 
warriora’ facea into mummy by terrible yerki from their 
hinder hoofa, GuUlver’a Travela, iv. 12. 

yerl (y^rl), n. a Scotch form of earl, 
yern^t, v, i. An old gelling of yeamX, 
yeira^h a, [ME., < Ao. geomy eager: see yearn} y 
e.] Brisk; lively; sprightly; eager. 

But of hir song it was as loud and yome 
As any swalwe sittynge on a benfie. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 71. 
yern^t, v, i, [ME. girncny gerneUy < AS. geyrnany 
gearnany run, tr. run for, gain by running, < 
ge^ 4* yrnariy temany run: see r«ni, rcni, and cf. 
earn% yeam^,"] To run ; pass swiftly. 

Thus ffimez the 3ere in slsterdayez moiiy, 

& wynter wyndez asayn. 

Sir Oawaj/ne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 520. 
yem^t, w. and a. An old form of iron, 
yernet, 0 ,dv, [ME., < AS. gcorney eagerly, < georn, 
eager: see yarwi, yenil, a.] 1. Soon; early. 

If I lati^ or yeme 

Wold it hiwreye, or dorst, or sholde, or konne. 

Chaiuiw, Troll U8, Hi. 87(5. 

2. Quickly; promptly. 

What nede wore it this preyere for to weriie, 

Byne yo shul both han folk and toun as yerm. 

Chaucer, TrollUH, iv. 112. 

yerneyt, An obsolete form of irony‘s . 

Thou didste behnlde it vntil there came a stone sinyton 
out without handis, which sniittc the image vpon his 
yemey &. ertheii feete, iiruking them al to powlder. 

Joye, Expos, of Daniel, ii. 

yernflllt, A spelling of yearnful, 
yemut, yarnut (y^r'nut, yar'iiut), n, [Hoe 
arnoty earthnut,'] The earthnut or hawkimt, 
Conopodium denudatum {Buiiium flexuoftum), 
yes (yes), adv, [Also dial, yis ; < ‘M E. ^usy < 
AS. gi8<\ gene, yes; perhaps reduced, by reason 
of its frequent use and its essentially unitary 
meaning, from ged ‘yea, be it (so) ^ : gedy yea ; 

sy (= Gr. sei == L. sity etc.), 3d pers. pi. subj. 
of hedn, be: see he^. It is possible that the 
second element is a reduced form of swdy so ; 
cf. F. Sp. Pg. It. «/, yes, < L. sic, so.] A word 
which expresses affirmation or consent: op- 
posed to no. It is also used, like yea, to en- 
force by repetition or addition something which 
precedes. 

Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. 

L. Bard, Vee, If this present quality of war, 

Indeed the instant action : a cause on foot 
Lives BO in hope as in an early spring 
We see the appearing buds. 

Shak,, 2 Heu. IV., 1. 8. 8«. 

Vee, you despise the man to books confin’d. 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 1. 

May. See, see! what’s he walks yonder? is he mad? 

FiuL That’s a musician : yee, he 's besides himself. 

Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, iv. 4. 

Will spring return? . . . 

Vee, prattlers, yee. The daisy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower. 

Scott, Marmion, i., Int. 

[For distinction between yee and yea, no and fiay, see 

ji^lL (yesk), v.i. A variant of yex. [Old Eng. 
and ^otch.] 

I ]/e«ifcs, I gyue a noyse out of my stomacke. . . . Whan 
he yeekeih next, tell hym some straiinge newes, and he 
shall leave it. Palsgrave, p. 7«C. 

yestf, n. An obsolete form of yeast, 
yaster- (yes't^r). [< ME. yester-, yister-, sis- 
ter-, suster-y s^iwr-y yhistre-, gersten-, gursten- 
(only in comp.), < AS. geostran-, giestran-, gys- 
tran-y gyrstan- (only in comp., geostran-dmg, 
etc.) s=: t ). gisteren {dag van gister)=»0}iG, geste- 
ron, gestre, MHO. gestern, gester, G. gestern, adv., 
yesterday (OHG. e-gestern, day after to-morrow, 
day before yesterday), = Goth, gistra (in gistra- 
diigiSy to-morrow) = L. hesternus, of yesterday; 
with orig. compar. suffix -tra, from a base (Teut. 
yes-) seen in Icel. gar, gdr ss Dan. gaar (in 
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comp, gaarsdageny igaar) ss Sw. gdr « L. heri 
5= Gr. ss Skt. hyasy yesterday. Tester- prop, 
occurs only in comp,, yesterday y -e»e, -nighty 
etc., where it represents an orig. a^*. in the abl. 
or acc., agreeing with its noun.] Belonging to 
the day preceding the present ; next before the 
present: used in the compounds given below, 
and rarely, by license, as a quasi-adjective. 

To love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom yeeter sun beheld 
Mustering her charms. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, ii. 1. 

yesterday (yes't6r-da), adv, [Also dial, yister- 
day; < ME. yestendayy gisterdai, gusterdaiy ghis- 
tredaiy gurstendai, < AS. geostrandseg, giestran- 
gystrandseg = D. gisteren dag, dag van gis- 
teVy yesterday, = Goth, gistradagis (found only 
once, in the alternative sense ‘to-morrow*); = 
L. Hester no diCy yesterday; as y ester- + dai/l.] 
On the day preceding this day ; on the day last 
past. 

Thei seiden to hym, For [Fro] gistirdai in the seuenthe 
our the feuer lefte him. Wycl%f, John iv. 52. 

1 saw him yeeterday, or t* other day. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 58. 

Sresterday (yes'tfer-da), n. [< yesterday, adv,"] 
The day last past; the day next before the 
present: often used figuratively for time not 
long gone by; time in the immediate past. 

We are but of yesterday, and know nothing, .lob vlll. 0. 

I’o-morrow, and to-inorrow, and to mturow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
'J’o tile last syllable of recorded tune, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Shale., Macbeth, v. 5. 22. 

I love to watch how the day, tired os it is, lags away 
reluctantly, and hates to ite called yestmlay so soon. 

Hawthorne, Seven (lal)leB, xiv. 

yestereve (yes'tCr-ev), adv, and n, [< ME. gis- 
terneve; a later form of yestereven.] Same as 
y ester (veu. 

In hope that you would come here 
Yester-eve. B. Jonson, The Satyr. 

yestereveir (yes'lCr-e'^vn), adv, [< ME. yister- 
even, gusturei^yn ; iyester- + even'^.'\ ()n the 
evening of tlie day preceding the present. 

yestereven (yes'ter-e'^vn), n. [< ye^itereven, 
ade.~\ The evening last past. 

And dim grows Atli’s roof-sun 
O'er yestereven' s feast. 

Willutm Mort'is, Sigurd, Iv. 

yesterevening (yes'U^r-ov^ning), n. [< yester- 
+ evening.] Same as yestereven. 

’riic Village . . . had been seized ami flied 
T.iato on the yester-evening. 

Coleridge, Destiny of Nutiuns. 

yesterfangf (yes'W^r-fang), n. [iyester- +fang,] 
Tligt whieh was taken, captured, or caught on 
the previous day or former occasion. 

Although irillians and infinite numbers of them [fish] be 
taken, yet on the next |dajr] their lusse will be so supplied 
witli new store that nothing shall be missing of tlio yes- 
terfang. 

Boetfmis, Descrii). of Scotland (trans.), ix. (Uolinslied’s 

[Chron., I.). 

yestermorn (yes'W^r-mfirn), n. f< y ester- + 
morn,] The morn or morning before the pnm- 
eut ; the morning last past. Howe. 

And a dozen segars ai‘e lingering yet 

Of the thousand of yeidermom 

Halleck, Epistles, etc. 

yestermorning (yes'ter-mor^uitig), n. [< yestcr- 
+ morning.] Same as yestermorn. 

yesternight (ye8'tt'*r-nit), adv. [< ME. gesier- 
nigtygislernigt, gustcruigtyyerstenenight ; < ye,ster- 
+ night] On the iiighi last jiast. 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 1811. 

I was invited yctterniffht Ut a solemn Siipj>cr. 

Hijwell, Letters, ii. 18. 

yesternight (yes't^ir-nit), n, [< yesternight, 
adv.] The night last past. 

I saw their liuats, with many a light, 

Floating the livelong yesternight. 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 9. 
Come not as thou earnest of late, 

Flinging tlie gloom of yesternight 

On the white day. Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

yester-year(yeH'WT-yer),ii. Last year. [Kare.] 

But where are the snows of yester-year f 

D. Q. llossetti, Ballad of Dead Ladles. 

yestreen (yes-tren'), adv. [Contracted from 
yesteremm.] Last evening ; last night; yester- 
night. [Scotch.] 

The bridegrtHiin may forget the bride, 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen. 

Bums. Lamert for Qleucaim. 

yeetyt, a. An obsolete form of yeasty. 
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yet^ (yet), adv, and eonj, [Also dial, yii; < ME. 
yet, get, git, < AS. git, get, giet, gyt, gita, geta 
= OFries. ieta, eta, ita. Fries, jiette = MHG, 
iessuoy iezcy G, icts, novrjetst, archaic also 

MHG. iesunty G. jetzuna^ now ; origin uncertain ; 
the MHG. iezuo is appar. < ie, ever (or a form 
cognate with AS. ge, and), + zuo, to; but it 
may merely simulate zm. For a similar case 
in which an orig. significant terminal syllable 
or independent word has probably been re- 
duced, see yes,] I. adv, 1. At or in the pres- 
ent time or juncture; before something else; 
at present; now: as, shall the deed be done 
yetf is it time yetf 

You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp'd, . , . 
Conoluding, “Stay : not yeV* 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 87. 
He [Thales] was reputed one ot the wise men that made 
answer to the question when a man should marry — “A 
young man, not yet; an elder man. not at all.” 

Bacon, Marriage ana Single Ufo (ed. 1887X 

2. In addition; over and above; in repetition; 
further; besides; still; even; used especially 
with comparatives. 

Vet more quarrelling with occasion 1 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 5. flO. 
Vet once more. O ye laurels, . . . 

1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

MUton, lycidas, 1. 1. 

3. Still, in continuance of a former state; at 
this or at that time, as formerly; now or then, 
as at a previous period. 

And it [Jaffa] was oon of the fyrst Gityes of the world 
ffuunde by Japheth, Noes sonne, and bereth yett hvs name. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. 'X'rsvell, p. 24. 
While we were yei sinners, Christ died for us. Rum. v. 8. 
1 see him yet, the princely boy ! 

Scott, L. ot the Ih, il. 82. 

4. At or before some future time ; before all is 
done. 

Hope thou in Ood ; for 1 shall yet praise him. Ps. xlil. 11. 

He’ll be hanged yet, 

Though every drop of water 
. . . gai»e ... to glut him. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 1. 01. 

6. Up to the present time ; thus far; hitherto; 
already : usually with a negative. 

The Holy Ghost was not yet given ; because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified. John vli. 89. 

Let me remend>er thee what thou hast promised, 
Which is nut yet performed me. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 244. 
Opportunity hath baulked them yet. 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, H. 1. 
'Pile Hand, not yet Britain hut Alldon, was in a manner 
desert and inhospitable. Milton, Hist. Eng., 1. 

Vet is often accompanied by as in this sense: as, I have 
not met him as yet. 

Unreconciled as yet to heaven. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 72. 
6. Though the case bo such; at least; at any 
rale. 

Madam, if your heart be so obdurate. 

Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 121. 
An uidinppy Frainj»)is who, after passing eighteen years 
in lU'Json, pet won the grace and love of Joan of Naples 
by his charms. J. A. Symrnds, Italy and Greece, p. 880. 

Yet is Hometinies used with adjectives or participles (with 
or witliout a iiypiien) to denote eontiuuance of the action 
or statu, or us equivalent to still. 

He rose, and saw the field deform’d with blood, 

An empty space whore late the coursers stood, 

Tlic yet-wwvm Tliracians panting <»n Ibo eoast. 

Pope, Iliad, X. 812. 
Lavaine 

Returning brought the veZ-unldazon’d shield. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

II. conj, 1. Nevertheless; iiotwithstaiidiug. 

He restored the chief butler unto his bntlershlp again ; 

. . . yei did not Uie chief butler remember Jtmeph. but 
furgat him. Gen. xl. 28. 

Blasted, and hiirnf, and blinded as I was, . . . 

O, yet methoiight I saw the Holy Grail. 

Tennyson, Holy Groll. 

2. Though. 

I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 

Shak,, As you Like it, I. 2. 270. 

3. But. 

“No, no," quoth she, “sweet Death, I did but Jest; 
Yet, pardon me, 1 felt a kind of fear.* 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 998. 
Many perished raving mad, fancying themselves swim- 
ming in boundless seas, yet unable to assuage tlioir fhirst. 

Irving, Granada, p.45. 

yet‘-^ (.vet), V. t, [Sc. also yit; < ME. yeten, geten, 
< AS. gedtan, pour; see gvsh.] * To molt; 
found; cast, as metal. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

To geU; fuiidere, fusare. Cath. Ang,, p. 426. 

getynge of metelle, as bellys, paiinys, potys, and other 
lyke. Prompt, Parv., p. 588. 
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Perfumed with sauoun of the metalles by him yotm. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Oovemour, i. 8. 

yet2 (yot), n. [< «>.] A metal pan or boiler. 

See yethnfff 2. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

A yete [in the hrewhoiiso] and twoo Bhovellos ilij'i. 

/i. IJatl, Society in Elizabethan Age, App., 1. 

yet® (yet), w. [African.] A West African volute 
of the genus ('ymhiuw; a boat-shell. 8ee cut 
under Vymbium. 

C’allod yet l»y Adanson, who tells us that the hl^di windK 
soinetuncB drivt) hIiouIm «)f them on shore. 

P. P. Vnrjientcr, Lectures on Mollusca (1801). 

yetapa (yet'a-pa), w. [S. Amer.] 1. A South 
American tyrant-flycatcher of the genus ( 'yhvr- 
Hdtas or (ruhernotrs (which see, with cut), liav- 
ing a deeply forlicate tail longer tlian tlie body. 
Also called 2. [w//>.] [NJj.] A genus 

including these birds. Lesson, 

yetet, r, and w. Same as j/c/ii. 

yetent. A Middle English form of the past 
participle of (fetA, 

yetling, yetlin (yet^iing, -liio, n. [< yct^ + 
-/tWY/l.] 1. Cast-iron. [Scolcli.] — 2. A small 
iron ]>an with a bow-handle aiitl three feet. 
Halliwctl. [Prov. Eng.] 

yott (yot), ?/. Another form of yatr. [Scotch.] 
And wlinn h<‘ cumc till tin* castell yrtt. 

Him niithcrslie Htood and leant thereat. 

Sir Olii/ and the Elf-Kimj's Dawjhter (Child’s BuHiuIm, 

IT. 3(H)). 

But warily tent, when yo eoiueto court me, 

All’ come iiu iimIcmm tlie iinck yett be a-Juc. 

Hums, Whistle an’ I’ll Conic to Yon. 


yew® (yb), V. i> [Origin obscure.] To rise as 
scum on brine in boiling,' yaw. 
yewen (ytt'en). a, [Eany mod. E. also eughen; 

< ME. *eweH, < AS. iwen, < tw, yem ; see yewK] 
Made of yew. 

Or his Mtiife arnieB to stretch with Eughm bowe. 

Spermr, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 747. 

yew-pine (yb'pin), «. The black spruce, Picea 
nigra, spruce, [West Virginia.] 
yew-tree (yb'tre), w. [< ME. **eirtre, ntree, uvfre: 

< yeir^ 4- tree.^ Same as yew^, 1. 

In it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yew-tree, Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

yex (yeks), r. i, [Also yesk, q. v. ; < ME. s^xen, 
^yxen, goxert, sesken, hiec,u]K< AS. giscian (= 
MLQ. gisehen), sob, sigh.] To hiccup. [Obso- 
lete or provincial.] 

He yexeth (var. yaxethl, and he speketh thnrgh the none. 

Chaucer, Jteeve’a Tale, 1. 231. 

yex (yeks), n. [< ME. ^eoxc, ^oxe, < AS. geocsn, 
girsd, a sobbing; from the verb.] A hiccup. 
Holland, [Obsolete or provincial.] 

If 18 prayer, a rhapsody of holy hiccoiigliM, sanctified 
barkings, illmninated goggles, siglu, solm, yexes, gasps, 
and groans. 

Character of a Fanatic (Harl. Misc., VIT. a‘i7). {Naren.) 

yexing (yek'siug), u. [< ME. syxyngc, roxing, 

< AS. giscitng, giesung, verbal n. oi gisvian^ sob: 
see yex, v.] Same as yex. 

The jiiyce of the roots (of skirret] heli)etli the hickot, 
or yeoxtntf. Johntton'HOerard, y. 1027. {Naren.) 



yevet, yevent. Middle English forms of give^, 
given, 

yew* (yd), W. [Early mod. E. yrwe, y rug h, 

are, eugh, rwgh, yoire; < ME. rw, w,< AS. hr (in an 
early gloss. fwiO, also row = D. OHO. itva, 
MHO. iiv<‘, O. (^ihe = Icel. yr, yew (MHO. and 
Icel. also a how of yew) ; also, in another form, 
AS. eoh = OIjO. ich = ()H0. ihaAl. dial. (Swiss) 
irhr, igr ; cf. E. if) Sp. ira, ML. inis, yew (< 
OHO.); Olr. eo (mod. Ir, iuhhar, Gael, luh/iar, 
iughar) = W. yw, ywvn = (’orn. hirin = Bret 
ivru, vnnen, yew; the (/idtic forms being possi 
bly original.] 1. A Irei* of the genus Taxus, 
the common yew ladng 
T, baccala of *t(‘mpera1t^ 

Europ(‘ and Asia. This 
IS a HloW'growlng and long 
lived evergreen of modi'rate 
height uiui Hpreadiiig habit, 
with a Miiek irregiihu trunk 
and ibirk thick foliage. In 
Kiiropc the yew has long 
been planted in graveyards. 

'I'here arc aeveral dwarf, 
wee[»ing, and variegated va 
rlctles. Till' golden yew liuh 
the edge ot the leaves in 
si>ring of a hright-guldeii 
yellow. The Irish yew 
(var. faetifrtata) lias creel 
branches, and is more hnrilv 
than the typical form, which 
will not endure the winter in 
the northern Unltetl Slates. 

The wood of llm yew Is heavy, finegrained, and ela«tie, 
and was fonnerl> inueli used for bows, the supply be- 
lug protected by goveriinient. It is eonsideied u very 
choice cabinet wood, the heart being of a flin’ orange-red 
or deep brown, uiid the sap-wood white. The leaves of 
the tree are iioisonons. 

The slietcM' etc, the asp for Nhuftes jib-viie. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 181). 

The twigs and leaves of yeu\ t hougli eaten in a very small 
quantity, are certain tleatli t«» IioiHes and rows, and that 
in a few mhiuteH. 

GWpert White, Anthpiities of Solborne, v 

2. Th<' wood of tho ycw-trcc. 

A bt»w made of tho best foreign yete, six shillings and 
olghtponee. Strutt, Sports uinl rastimes, p. 121. 

3. A shooting-bow made of the wood of llio 
yew. 

Tnbnl (with his Yew 
And ready qufVer) did a Boar imrsiie. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Haiu1y-(Vaft8 
Wing’d arrows from the twanging yeir. 

Gay, The Fan, i. 

American yew, sp(*ell1eally, Taxus Canadensis, or, as 
often elassitled, T. baeeata, variety Canatiensis, a prostnite 
shrub witli .straggling brunubes, eomnion In dark ^uhhIs. 
gronnd-bemloek. There are three other AinericRn yews, 
lor wlilch see shart-lcafed yew and California 

yew. the 8hort-t»*nfed yew.-~oolden yew, Irish yew. 
See def. 1. - Japan yew.n tree of the genus Cephalotaxus. 
There is als«) a fine yew in Japan. See Taxus. — Mexican 
yew, Taxat, ohdNiMa.-Shori-leafed yew, Taxus bren 
folm, of Paeifte North Anieriea, a not abundant tree, at 
its beat fnmi 50 to 7o feet high. Its wood Is hanl, heavy, 
ami very fine-grained, anseeidible of a beautiful polish, aiid 
ver>’ durable In contact with the soil ; it is usecl for fence* 
prists, and by tho Indians for paddles, bows, etc. Saraent, 
— Stmklng yew. see stink.- Western yew, the short- 
^nfed yew.— Yew family, the suborder Taxacest of the 
Comferse. 

yewf (yb), n, [Origin obscure.] A jug or jar 
having a handle extending over the mouth. 


Singultus — the hickot. or yexing. 

Atrr. Fleni. Nomenelator, 432 b. (Narcs.) 

Yezidi, Yezidee (ycz'i-de), n, [< Yrnd, their 
reputed founder.] A member of a sect or peo- 
ide dwelling in Mesopotamia, in Asiatic Tur- 
K<‘y, allied to the Kunls. They bold beliefs 
rlerived from Mohanimerlan and various other 
sources, and are commonly called dcnl-wor~ 
shigrrs. 

yfere * t, H- Su mt* as feer^ , 

Horn com biuore the kinge, 

Mill his twelf yfere. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), 1. 497. 
yfere-t, (tdr. Same as ifrrr, in frrr. See./’m *. 
Yggdra8il(ig'<lrn-sil), n, [Also Ygdrasil, Igdra- 
sd, Iggrdrasdl ; Icel. Yggdra 4Sf///(not in (^leas- 
by); cf. Yggr, I 'ggr, a name of Odin (see wr/); 
syll, sill.] In Seand, viylh,, the ash-tret* w hich 
binds together heaven, earth, and hell, its 
bi jiiiches spread over the whole woi ld and reach above 
the heavuiiH. I ts rotits run in tliree rlli cetioiis : one to the 
Ahu gods in heJiv<*n, om* to tiie l^iOKt giants, anri the third 
to tlie nmler world. I'nder each root is n fountain of 
wtnnlertul virtues. In the tree, which drops honey, sit an 
eagle, a 8(iuirrel, and four slaps. At the root lies the ser- 
pent Nithhoggr gnawing it, while the squirrel Ratatoskr 
runs up and down to sow strife hetw(>eii the eaule at the 
top and the serpent at the root. A1 b(» called Tree of the 
Vntcersc. 

ygot. All obsolete past imrticipb* of go. 

Tlie fayrest floure our gyriond all cinoiig 
Is faded <|uite, and inh) dust ygmu 

Spenser, Sliep. t ’ol., I'lovember. 

ygravet. A Middle English jiasl participle of 
gritrr^. 

yherdt, a. A Miildle English form of haired. 
yholdef. A Middle English form of holden, a 
pasMiarticiple of hold^. 

Yid. Yiddishor (yid, yidOsh-er), It. [< ij.judisch, 
Jiidisehvr, Jewish.] A Jew. Leland, [Slang, 
London.] 

Yiddish (yid'ish), a. and n, [<G. jUdiscIi, Jew- 
ish.] I. a, Jewish. Alhrnerunt, No. 3303, p. 212. 
[Slang, London.] 

II. A dialect or jargon spoken hy the 
Jews in various localities. 
yleW (yeld), V, [Early mod. E. also yreJd; 

< ME. yeldrn, ^rldnt (pret. yald, yolde, pp. 
yolden, golden), < Ay. geldan, gtldan, qyldan, 
gieldau (pret. grald, }»1. guidon, pp. golden), 
give up, pay, yield, restore, = OS. geldan = 

( iFries. Jclda = D. gcldrn = OIIG. geltan, MHO. 
(L grltrn = led. gjalda x: Sw’. gdlla = Dun. 
girl dr, be worth, be of consequence, avail, = 
Goth, ^gildan, in eoinp. fraqddan (= AS. for-- 
grldan), pay back, vsgilddn (=: AS.d</cWY/w), pay 
back. Cf. Lith. galeti, be able, have pow’^er ; W, 
gaifu, be able. Hence ult. gthr^, gut IP. I. 
fra ns. If. To give in pa^nnent; jiay; repay; 
rew'ard; requite; recompense. 

Lord, whut may i for that sylde the? 

Jloiy Rood (E. E. T. S X p. 195. 
(hxl yelde the, trend. Chaucer, Trollus, i. 1065. 

l*eir»‘ hid,w with goodc will, and gramercy of yoiire ser- 
iiyse : and (Tod griiunte me power that I may yow this 
guci-don yelde. jUeriin (E. E. T. 11. 227. 

How do you, pretty lady? 

Oph. Well, God ‘Ud you ! Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 6. 41. 


yield 

The good mother holds me still a child I 
Good mother Is bad mother unto me ! 

A worse were better ; yet no worse would I. 
Heaven yield her for it. 

Tennyeon, OMetlLUid lametta 

2. To give in return, or by way oTracompense ; 
produce, as a reward or return for labor per- 
formed, capital invested, or some similar out- 
put. 

Romemberynge him that love to wyde yblowe 
Yelt bitter fruyt, though swete sede tie sowe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 886. 
When thou tlllest the ground, it shall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her strength. Gen. Iv. 12. 

It was never made, sir, 

For threescore |H>und, I assure you ; 'twill yield thirty. 
The plush, sii, cost three pound ten shillings u yard. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, 1. 2. 
Strata) tells ns that the Mines at Cartliagena yielded the 
Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five thousand 
Drachms. Arbuthnot, Ancient Goins, p. 194, 

The only fruit whic-h even much living ifields seems to 
be often only some trivial suocoss. 

Thoreau, Letters, p. 19. 

3. To produce generally; bring forth; give 
out; emit; bear; furnish. 

Many things doth Asia yeeld not elsewhere to bo had. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 61. 
No one Clergle In the whole Christian world yexlds so 
many eminent sthullers, learned preaehei’s, grave, holy, 
and accomplish’d Divines us this (Church of England doth 
at this day. M Uton, On Def. of Ilurnb. Kemunst. 

Amnioniated alum yields a reddish yellow precipitate. 

Ure, Diet., III. S66. 
Air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent. AI. Arnold, The Scholar Gipsy. 

4. To afford; confer; grant; give. 

In host themiierour liendoly bis gretyng him seldes, 
and a-non risttes after uskes his name. 

Williant of Paleme (H. E. T. 8.). 1. 2,35. 
Naiheloss rDlIpbcmns, wood for bis blynde visage, 2 /afd 
to Ulixcs joy by his surwful tccres. 

Chaurer, Boethius, Iv. meter 7. 
Doubtle.ss Burgundy will yield him help, 

And we shall have m«)re wars before ’t be long. 

Shak., ,3 Hen. VI., Iv. «. 90 
Where the holy Trinity did first yelde it-selfe in sensible 
apparition to the- world. Purchas, Pilgrimage, j). 104. 
And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire. 

Tennyson, Millers Daughter. 

5. To give up, as to a superior power or author- 
ity ; (]uit poss(*ssion of, as through compulsion, 
neccHsity, or duty; reliiKjuish; resign; surren- 
der: often followed by up. 

To ,'<elde bin lour hauo y no myste, 

But lone him hertili therfore. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 11. 
The people were so oucrsctte with their enemies that 
munye of them were as yolden, and tnoke purtie iigulne 
their owne iieighboun s. Fabyan, (^hrun. (ed. 1559), I. 02. 
The fierce lion will hurt no yielden things. 

Wyatt, 'I’o His Lady, L'niel over Her Yiehling Lover. 
Generals of armies, wlienthcy have finished their work, 
are wont to yield up such commisBions as were given them 
for that purpose. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 4. 

My life, 1 do confess, Ih hors ; 

She gives it ; and let her take it hack ; T yield it. 

Fleteher {and another), 8ea Voyage, iv, 2. 

6. To give up or render generally. 

The thef . . . ,felte liym creannt to Oryst on the crosse. 

Piers Plowman (B), xli. 193. 
If it is bad to yield a blind sut)miB8ion to authority, it 
is not less an error to deny to it its reasonable weight. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 245. 
iJfe to yield. 

To give it up to heal no city’s shame 
In hope of gaining long-enduring fame. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 818. 

7. To admit the force, justice, or truth of; 
allow; concede; grant. 

Pensive I yeeld I am, and sa<1 in mind, 

Through great desire of glory and of fame. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. lx. 38. 
'Tia n grievous case this, I do yield, and yet not to be 
despaired. Burton, Anat. or Mel., p. 661. 

I yield it just, said Adam, and submit. 

Milton, P. L., xl. 528. 
Tliia M’aB the fourth man that we lost in this Land- 
Jonrney ; for those two men that we left the day liefore 
did not come Ui us till we were in the North Seas, so we 
tiielded them also for lost. Damjtier, Voyages, 1. 17. 

God yield (or *lld) you. See Oodi, and def, 1 above. — 
iqeld (or irield up) the breaMDu 8ame as to yield up 
the ghost. 

O thou, whose wounds become hnrd-favour’d death, 
Speak to thy lather ere thou ifield thy breath ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 7. 24. 

To yield up the ghost See ghost. » Syn. 8. To supply, 

render.— 7. To accord. 

II. intrans. 1. To produce; bear: give a re- 
turn for labor : as, the tree yields abundantly ; 
the mines f/iW^ed better last year. — 2. To give 
way, as to superior physical force, to a con- 
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yield 

queior, ete.; give up a contest; submit; suc- 
cumb; surrender. 

Sir knytfht, thow art take ; i/dide thow to me, for ye 
haue don I-uough. Uwlin (E. E. T. S.), lii. 4ei. 

- Thus yield» the cedar to the axe’s edge. 

Shak,^ 8 Hen. VI., v. 2. 11. 

Sometimes I stand desperately to my arms, like the fdot 
‘when deserteii by their horse ; not in hope to overcome, 
hut only to yUUi on more honourable terms. 

DrydeUt Essay on Dram. Poesy, Ded. 
8. To give way, iu a moral sense, as to en- 
treaty, argument, or a request; cease opposing; 
comply; consent; assent. 

Ne hadde I er now, niy swote herto deere, 

Ben yolde, y wis I were now noght here. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 111. 1211. 

But at last, vpon much intreatie, hoc yeelded to lot him 
go to the aeneral. HakluyVn Voyayes, II. i. 287. 

Gueudolen the Daughtc^r [of Corineus] yeelds to marry. 

Milto-n, Hist. Eng., i. 

No more, dear love, for at a t«»ncb I yield : 

Ask me no more. 

Tennyson, Princess, vi. (sung). 
4. To give place, as inferior in rank or excel- 
lence. 

Their mutton yields to ours, but tlieir beef is cxcdllent. 

Swift, Galliver’s Travels, 1. 6. 

Tell me first, in what more happy fields 

The thistle springs, to which the hly yields. 

Pope, Spring, 1. ttO. 

yield (yeld), [Early mod. E. also yecld ; < ME. 
yeld, ^eld, suldfiy ^ild^< AS. ycldf yield, qild, pay- 
ment, = OS. ycld = OFrie8.>/rf = OHG. MHG, 
yelt, payment, money, G. mid, money, = Icel. 
.q/a/ri, payment, etc.; from the verb: see yield, 
i’., and of. f/c/fii,] If. Payment; tribute. 

That euery mannys wief, after the deth of hur husiiond, 
beyng a luillor, sliall kepo iU) many servaunts os tiioy wille, 
to werkc w‘ luir to hur use dnryng hur widowhodo, so slic 
i>ore Bcotte and lotte, yeve and yeld, w‘ the occupacion. 
Ordinance of lien. r7//.(1631), in English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), 

[p. 321). 

2. That which is yielded; the product or re- 
turn of growth, euitivation, or care; also, that 
which is obtaiutjd by labor, as iu mines or man- 
ufactories. 

He shall bo like the fruitful tree, . . . 

Which in due season coiistautly 

A goodly yield of fruit doth bring. Jtaeon, Ps. i. 

Some surprising information about the yield of bcot- 
I’oot-sugar in Franco. 

A’. C. Grenville Murray, Round about Franco, p. 25. 

The of the machine is tho quantity of olectrioity 
put in motion in oaoh unit of time. 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and .louluTt, I. 185. 

3. The act of yielding or giving w'ay, as under 
]»res8ur(\ [Pare.] 

After pointing out that the permanout elongation of abar 
under longitudinal stress consists of a sliding oomluiied 
with an increase of volutiio, the author sliowcd that tlio 
yield is caused by the limit of elastic resistance (p) rmral- 
ltd tt> one particular dirtiction in tho bar (gonorally at 4f»“ 
to the axir) being less tliaii along any other direction. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 7b7. 

yieldable (yel'da-bl), a. [< yield + -rtb/e.] 1. 
That may or caii be yielded. — 2. Tliat may or 
can yield; inclined to yhild; comidyiiig. 

yieldablenesst (ycl'da-bl-nes), n. A disposi- 
tion to yield, comply, or give in. 

The Second Private Way of Pcaco : The Composing our- 
selves to a Fit DisfKisition for Peace ; ami therein, . . . 
(4.) A Vieldableness upon Sight of Clearer Tiiiths. 

lip. Hall, Peace-Maker, li. ft 2. 

yieldancef (yel'dans), u. [< yield + -fG/cc.l 
The act of yielding, producing, submitting, or 
conceding; submission; sumjiider. 

Ho . . . sues, not so miieii for the propliet’s incldnncc 
as for his own life. Jip. Hall, Ahaziali Sick. 

yieldenf, P- <1. Same as y olden. 

Welder (yol'd^r), w. [< ME. ^eUiere; < yicUl + 
-cri.] if. One who pays; a debtor. — 2. One 
who yields, permits, or suffers ; om* who sur- 
renders, submits, or gives in. 

Douy. Yield thee as my prisoner. 

Blunt. I was not iiorii a yielder, thou proiul Scot. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 11. 

3ri6ldillg (y^'ding), w. [< ME. geldinye; verbal 
II. of yield, v.] If. Payment. Prompt, Parc., 
p. 537. — 2. Compliance; assent; surrender. 

Immaculate and spotless is ray mind ; 

That was not forced ; that never was inclined 
To accessary yielditvjs. Shak , Luciece, 1. 1658. 

It lies In the bosom of a sweet wife to draw her husband 
from any loose imperfection . . . by her politic yveldiny. 

Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 2. 

3. A giving away under physical pressure ; a 
settling. 

Fanlts in sleepers, irregnlar uieldinns on bridges, . . . 
and other imperfections, were definitely marked. 

nature, XLIIL 154. 

yielding (yePding), p, a. Inclined or fit to yield, 
in any sense of the word ; especially, soft ; com- 
pliant ; unresisting. 
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A yidding temper, which will be wronged or baffled. 

KetUeutell, 

By nature yielding, stubborn but tor fame. 

Pope, To Miss Blount, with Volture’s Works. 

The footsteps of Simplicity, impress’d 

Hpon the yielding heriioge. 

Coivper, Task, iv. 621. 

yieldingly (yel'ding-li), adv. In a yielding 
manner ; with compliance, 
yieldingness (yePding-nes), w. The state or 
property of being yielding; disposition to com- 
ply. 

Bismarck wrote, there was only one voice of regret on 
the subject in the Federal AsKeinbly,” which in the onlii- 
hm of many “had given itself a death-blow by its yield - 
ingness in the question of Holstein.” 

Lour, Bismarck, I. 225. 

yieldleSBt (yeld'les), a. [< yield + -less,'] Un- 
yieldiug. 

Undaunted, yieldlcss, firm. Rowe, Ulysses, iii. 

yift, eonj. An obsolete form of if. 
yill (yi'l), «. A Scotch form of ale. 

Her breiul it ’s to bake. 

Her yill is to lirew. 

Bonnie. Earl o' Murry ((Hiild’s Ballads, Vll. 122). 

The clachan yill had made me cantv. 

Burns, Death uiid in. Hornbook. 

yin (y^n), n. A Scotch form of one. 
yince (y^ms), adv, A Scotch form of onee^. 
yiperu‘(yip' o-ro), n. Same as yetapa, 1. 

3lird (y(*rd), "n, A Scotch form of earth^. 
yirkt, An obsohq.c sjudling of yerk. 
yirr (vir), r, i. A Scot(*h fonn of yai i. 
yis, 3risterday. Dialectal forms of yes, yester- 
day. 

yit (yit), adv. and eonj. A (iiale<*(al form of 
yeO. 

3^te (yb), w- [Also yoit; said to be imitative.] 
'J'iie yellow bunting, Emheriza citnnella. Sec 
<*iit under yellowhannner. [Local, British.] 

-yl. wood, matter.] In elieni., a 

sutfix commonly iiscmI W'ith radicals, denoting 
the fundamental j)art, the origin: as, meth?//, 
(^IIjp is tlie fundamental radical of wood alco- 
hol, (Ul^OTf, mcthylic ethm*, (GHjjioO, methyl 
aiiime, (.’HjjNJfw, etc. 

ylang-ylang, «. A tall tree of the custard- 
apple family, ('ananga odorafa, native* in Jnva 
and the Philipiuncs, cultivated throughout In- 
dia and the tropi<*s. It hears dreuining yellow 
flowers, 3 inches long, which furnisli thc’ylang- 
vlang oil of perfumers — Ylang-vlang oil. Si o oil. 
ylet, ti. An obsohde form of tsle^, aish\ rel, etc. 
Y-level (wneW'''el), w. Tho common engim‘<*rs’ 
spirit-level: so ealh‘d formerly from the fuel 
that the telescope rests on ‘‘Y’s.” in tin* Yh 
tlio tclcHcoiwj can be rotnteil at plea.sure. 'I'lie Y-lovel 
ha« bcfii to u cel tain extent HU])ei'Hcded by the ao-ealled 
“dumiiy-level," or Griivutt lev<*i, iiiid by other iiiiproxed 
iiiNtrumeiitH eombiiihig in<»re or liss completely the ]ie- 
cullaritleH of the Y-leVel and the dumpy-level. AIhi> wi It- 
teii wye leivl. 

Tho dumpy h*vel ditfers from tin* teye leivl in being at- 
taelied to the level bar by inimovoable upright jnecea, in 
having the level tube firmly seeured to the uprigiitsof the 
level bar; in being provided with an inverting eye-pieee 
(unless ordered otherwise); uinl in the absence of llie tiin- 
goiit and slow-inotioii screws. 

Buif and Beryer, Hand Book and 111. (7ata1(»giie, 18!H, 

The most perfect form |of levoll now in use being the 
improved Diimpv T^evol, resting on Y’s, and inimed the im- 
jirovcd dumpy K /wnW It app mu's to unite In Itself all the 
good qualities of the others, retaining few of their Imper 
fections. 

Grn. /'’rma/’, Outline of Method of Uondiictliig a I’ligoiio- 
(luetricul Survey, 4Ui ed. (1873), p. S.3. 

ylichet, yliket, a. and adv. Middle English 
forms of alike. 

T-ligament of Bigelow. Tin* iliofemoral liga- 
ment, a li broils hand attached above to the an- 
terior inferior spine of the ilium and below to 
the trochariei major and to a point just above 
the trochanter minor: it SfTves to strengthen 
the capsular ligament of the hip-joint, 
ylket. a. An ohl spelling of ?//.•!. 

3niiaskedt. A Middle English form of menhed. 
ymellt, adv. Same as imell. 

\At, whilk a coniplyng Is ymel hern alb*. 

Chaucer, Itecve’s Talc, 1. 251. 

T-moth ( wi ' rn Ath ),n. The gamma, Plnsia yam- 
nin, a noetuid moth eominou in Europe, whose 
larva is a notable pest: so called from a sbiii- 
ing silver Y-shaperl mark on the upper wings. 
The name extends to others of the genus. 
Also y. See cut under Plnsia, 
ympt, ympet, n. and v. Obsolete fonns of imp, 
ympnet, n. An old spelling of hymn, Chau- 
cer, 

ynambu (i-nam'bh), «. [H. Amer.] The large 
South American tinamou, Uhynchotus rufes- 
cens. See cut under Rhynchotus, 


yokt 

ynca. n. See inca, 

ynognt. ynooght, ynowt, and adv. Middle 
English forms of enough, 
yo^ (yo), interj. An exclamation noting effort: 
usually joined with ho or O, 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen 
here 

For the j/co-heave-o, and the heave-away, and the sighing 
seameu H cheer. S. Ferguson, Forging of the Anchor. 

yo2 (yo), pron, A dialectal variant of you, 
yoakt, w. and V, An obsolete spelling of yoke^, 
yoatt, V, t. An obsolete spelling of yote. 
yockeD, yockle (yoch'l), n. Scotch spellings 
of yokel'i, 

yocneP, vockel (vd'kel, yok'l), n. Same as 
yokel, hielctvall. [l^rov. Eng.] 
yodet. Sec yedet. 

yodel, yodle (yd'dl), r, t. and pret. and pp. 
yodeled, yodelled, yodled, ppr. yodeling, yodelling, 
yodliny. [Also^’odW; < G. dm\. jodeln,] To 
sing with frequent change's from the ordinary 
voice to falsetto and buck again, after tho 
manner of tlie mountaineers of Switzerland 
and Tyrol. 

A single voice at a great distance was ht'ard yodling 
forth a ballad. Longfellow, Hyperion, lii. 3. 

Mules braying, negroes yodling, axes ringing, teamsters 
singing. O.W. Cable, Dr. Sevier, Iv. 

yodel, yodle (yoMl), w. \< yodel, r.] A song 
or refrain in which there are freipient changes 
from the ordinary voice to a falsetto. Also 
somi*times called ivarhle. 
yodeler, yodler (yoMel-Ar. -dlAr), w. One who 
sings yodels. Also yodeller. 
yoft, eonj. An obsolete dialectal variant of 
though. 

My-selft'e yof I saye lit. York Plays, p. 272. 

yoga (yb'gii ), n. ( Hind, yoga, < Skt. yotfa, union, 
devotion, < y/ yuj, join: see One of 

the branches of tlie Hindu philosophy, which 
t eaclu'K t Ik* doctrines of the Supremelieing, and 
(*.Kpluins the means by which the human soul 
niny obtain final emanci}>ation from further 
migrations, and eflect a junction witli tho uni- 
versal spirit. Among the means of eficcting this Junc- 
tion im^ compreheiideii a long eonilnuunut* in various iin- 
naturiil poHlures, withdrawal of the senses from extcriinl 
ob)cets, eoncentration of the mind on some grand central 
tiiith, and the like, all of wliieli imply the leading uf an 
aiisteie hermit life. 

yogi (yb'gi ), n, (Hind, yogi, < yoga : see yoga.] 
A Hindu as(M*tic and nK*iKlieaiil who praetises 
tin* yoga system, and eoni bines inediiation with 
austerity, claiming thus to accjuim a miracu- 
lous [io\v(‘r ov(*r eh'inentary matter. See yoga. 
Also yogee \im\jogi. 

Then Raw'll nnii, the giant, assuming the shape of a xdl- 
gnin Yogee rolling to (lie ciiveH oI Kllorii with Oayntreo 
thennstieiil text on his lips and the shadow of Hiva’s lK‘iu*d 
ill Ins Hoiil - rolls to Rania's door, and cries “Alms! 
ulnis! ’ ./. H’. Pnhner, The New and the Old, p. 316. 

yogism (yti'gizm), ». [< yoga + -ism.] The 

docIriiK* and ]»nictici‘S of the yogis ; yoga, 
yogle (yo'gl), n. Same as Of/A2. [Shetland 
Isles.] 

yoh (yd), w. fChiiiese. ) An aneient (fliincse 
reed, sliajied lik** a lliite but shorter, having 
thn'(^ to seven holes, and playeil with one hand, 
yo-ho (yo-ho'), intfcj. [df. yoK] A eall or cry, 
usually given t(» attraet. att.tuition. 
yoick (yoik), r. t. f < yoiek-s.] To urge or drive 
liy I Ik* ery of ^‘A^ueks.” 

Hounds were barely yoicked into it at t»m* side when a 
fox was tallied away. Field, Jan. 2.'), 1886. (Efteyc. Diet,) 

yoicks (yoiks), (O/foy. [(T. /K//rA*.v.J An old fox- 
hunting ery. 

Hobo! bark forward I wind ’em and eioss Vm ! hark 
forward ! yoics! yoie.s I CiUtnan, Jealous Wife, il. 

F.nJ«*y the ideasures of Ox ehase. . . . Bravo! . . . 
Or, ir Voieks woiilil he in lietter keeping, consbfer that 
I said Voieks. Uickens, Out Mutual Friend, iii. 10. 

yoit (yoit), n. Same as yite. Montagu. [Local, 
British.] 

yojana, yojan (yd'ja-na, yd'jan)^ n, [Hind, yo- 
jau, < 8kt. yojana, < yuj, join: see yoke^.] 
In Himlustan, a mensiire of distance, varying 
in differ(‘nt jdaees from four to ten miles, but 
gcmerally valu(*d at about five, 
yoke^ (ydk), '//. [ Formerly also yoak ; < ME. 

ifok, vok, roe, < AS. ge.oe, giov, ioe = 08. = 

'ly. juk, jok = MLG. jock, juek, LG. jok, Jog = 
OHG. joh, MHG. G. joch = Icel. ok = 8w. ok 
= Dan. (tag = 1j. jug urn (> It. giogo = Hp. yugo 
= jugo = F. jotig) = (jlr. = W. iau =: 

OBulg. igo = Bohem. jho = Kush, igo = Skt. 
jvga, yoke; from a root seen in L. jungcre 
join (>E. join, junction, etc.), = Gr. 
Cevyvvvat («/ kvy), join, = Skt. ^ yuj, join.] 1. 
A contrivance of great antiquity, by which 




yolk 

TIm totiier fmaa) wti xtlowere thene the joUw of a nayo 
Can oggi Jforte AHkure (E. R T. &), 1. 8284. 

9. The vitellus, a part of the seed of plants, 
so named from its exposed analog with the 
yolk of an egg. — 3. The greasy sebaceous se- 
cretion or unctuous substance from the skin of 
the sheep, which renders the fleece soft and 
pliable; wool-oil. 

la not the yol», or natural oUlneta of the wool in the 
animal, more efflcacloua? 

Agric. Surv, qfOdOowayt p. 288. (Jamienon,) 


yolk, which does not undergo segmentaflon ; morpholeci- 
thus ; vltellus germinativus. See Ao2oMa«t^.— Olyoerite 
Of srOlk of egg, a mixture of yolk of egg (46 parte) with 
glycerin (55 pimX used as a vehicle for medicinal oils and 
resins. 

yolk*. «. 8ee«otoj*. JBalliwell 
yolk-oag (yok'bag), n. Same as yolk-sac, 
yolk-cleav^e (yok'kle^vaj), w. In emhryol.f 
segmentation of the vitelliis (which see, under 
aeanientaUon), See cut under gastraUiUon. 
yolk-dlict (ydk'dukt), n. In embruoLf the duc- 
tus vitellinus, or vitelline duct, which conducts 
from the cavity of the umbilical vesicle to that 
of the intestine through a constriction, at and 
near the navel, of the original globular cavity 
of the yolk-sac. See cut under emhruo. 
yolked (ydkt), a, [< yolk + Furnished 

with a yolk or vitellus : frequently nsed in com- 
position : as, a double-vo2A;cd egg. 

The effect of the loss of a large food-yulk . . . was 
shown to resemble a similar loss of food-yolk in the eggs 
of Hiurometrus as oomiifared with other large-i/r>M;ed! ovip- 
arous fish eggs. Aintr. Nat., XXIII. 028. 

yolk-gland (vdk'gland), n. Same as vitellarium. 
yolk-sac (yok'sak), n. The umbilical vesicle 
(which see, under vesich‘). Also called yolk- 
bag. See cuts under embryo and uterus. 

While the yolk iu the latter is minute as compared with 
that of the former, the yolksack is junt as large. 

Amer. Nat., XXTII. 926. 

yolk-segmentation (ydk'seg-meu-ta^slKm), u. 
Same as yolk-cleavage. See segmentation of the 
vitellus (under segmentation), and cut under 
trulation, 

yolk-skin (yok'skin), n. The vitelline mem- 
brane ; the delicate pellicle which ifieloses the 
yolk of an egg, especially when this Is largo. 
yolky(yd'ki),a. [< yoZA: + -//l.] 1. Resembling 
or consisting of yolk ; having the nature of yolk. 

In addition to the minute yolk-spherules scattered 
through the protoplasm, there are a few larger bodies, . . . 
probably of a yoliqi nature. Micros. Sci,, XXX. 5. 

2. Greasy or sticky, as unwashed wool. Hatli- 
well. [Prov. Kng.J 
Because of the yclky fleece. 

New York Semi-tceeldy Tribune, Aug. 16, 1887. 

yoUf, V, An obsolete variant of yell^. 
yolling(yol'iiig), ?/. Seeyowley. 
yon (yon), a, and prori. [Also dial, yen ; < ME. 
youy gon, geoHj < AS. geon (rare) = OHG. MIIQ. 
&. jener, that, = Icol. enn, inn, often written 
hinn, the, = Goth. Jains, that ; with adj. for- 
mative -na, from a pronominal base seen in Gr. 
Of, who, orig. that, Skt. ya, who. Cf . yondX, yon- 
der.'] That or those, referring to an object at 
a distance; yonder: now chiefly poetic. 

Luke 3 e aftyre 
On bloukez by 


O what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills, 

Ihat the sun shines sweetly on? 
yon are the hills of heaven,” ho said. 

The Dsemun Lover (Child's Ballads, I. 208). 
Ye see yon birfcie ca’d a lord. 

Burns, For A* That 
Behold her, single in the fleld, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper. 

yon (yon), adv. [An altered form of yond, con- 
formed to yon, rt.] Same as yonder. 

Him that yon soars on golden wing. 

MUton, II Ponseroso, 1. 62. 

Bitlier and yon. Bee hither. 
yond^t (yond ), adv. and prep. [< ME. yond, gond, 
gund, as prep, also geond, gend, < AS. geond = 
LG. gievM = Goth. Jaind, there; cf. yonder, 
beyond, and yon,] I, adv. In or at that (more 
or less distant) place ; yonder. 

And to the yonder hille 1 gan hire gyde, 

Allas ! and ther I took of hire my leeve, 

And yonde I saugh hire to hire fader ryde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 612. 

Say what thou seest yond. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 409. 

n. Through. 

yond al the world. CasteU off Love, 1. 1448. 

yond^t (yond), a, [< ME. yond, gond, gund, 
gend; a later form of yon, made to agree with 
the mv. yond.] Same as yon or yonder. 


7023 

Is yond your mistreis? 

Middleton (and ethers), The Widow, ill. & 

And see yond fading Myrtle. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 

yond^ (yond), a. [Appar one of SpenseFs 
inventions, a forced use of yondX, 0 .] Beside 
one’s self; mad; furious; insane. [Bare.] 

Then like a Lyon . . . wexeth wood and yond. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vlii. 40. 

yonder (yon'd^r), adv. [Also dial, yender; < 
ME. yotider, gonder, gunder, yender, gender = 
MD. ghender, ghinder = Goth, jaindre, there ; a 
compar. form of yow, with suffix -der as in hither, 
AS. liidcr. under, AS. under, etc.] At or in that 
(more or less distant) place ; at or in that place 
there. 

The felisshepo is yourez that yender ye see. 

Gentry ties (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 2809. 
Hold, ponder is some fellow skulking. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 4. 
Chaucer uses the adverb frequently before the noun, and 
preceded by that or the : a use indicating the transition 
to the adjective use : 

111 that yonder place 
My lady first mo took unto her grace. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 680. 

yonder (yon 'der), a. [< yonder, adv. Gf. yon.] 
Being at a distance within view, or as* con- 
ceived within view ; that or ihos<‘, referring to 
persons or things at a distance. ^ 

Our pleasant labour to reform 
Yon flowery arlmurs, yonder alleys green. 

Milton, !•. L., Iv. 626. 
Sweet Einraa Moreland of yonder t(»wn 
Mot me walking on yonder way. 

Tennyson, Edward Oray. 

yongf, yonghedef, yongthf.etc. Obsolete forms 
of young, etc. 

yonkert, n. An obsolete spelling of younkcr. 
yook (ydk^, v, and «. Same as yuvk. 
yoop (yiip), n. [Imitative; et! whoofX. eloop, 
etc.] A word imitative of a liiccuping or sob- 
bing sound. [Rare.] 

There was such a scuflling, and bugging, and kissing, 
and crying, with the hysterical yoopw of Miss Swartz, . . . 
as no pen can depict. Thtickeray. Vanity Fair. 

yopon (yd'ppn), n. Same as yapon. 
yore^ (yor), adv. [< ME. yore,* gore, < AS. gedra, 
of vore, formerly an adverbial gen. of tinif^. lit. 

‘ of years,’ gen. pi. of gear, year: see year.'] In 
time past; long ago; in old time; now used 
only in the phrase 0 / yore — that is, of old time; 
long ago. 

A man may sorveii bet and more to jiay 
In lialf u yer, althow it were no more, 

Than BUiii man dotli that liath served ful yore. 

Chaiwar, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 476. 
Whan Adam had syniiyd, thou seydest yore 
That he xulde deye ami go to hclle. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 197. 
In Times 0 / yore an ancient Baron liv’d. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
Instead of the groat tree that used to sltelter tlic ({iiiet 
little Dutch inn qfyore, there now was reared a tali naked 
IK)lc. Inrimj, 8ketch-Bi>ok, p. 68. 

yore” (yor), a. Same as ywrci. HaUnvell. 
Yoredale rocks. In Eng. geol., the upT) 0 r j)or- 
tion of the Carboniferous limestone series, in 
this — as ill the Pennine area — the massive limestone (the 
Thick, Scaur, or Main limestone) is succeeded hy a series 
of flagstones, grits, shales, limestones, with a few seams 
of coa*. the whole varying greatly in thickness In loculi 
ties not far distant from each other. This series was 
named from Yoredale, in Yorkshire, where it has a deveh 
opment of from 50U to 1,590 feet. In its paleontological 
features It does not differ much from the (Jurbonlferoiis 
limestone scries generally. In the Yoredale rocks are the 
celebrated lead-mines of Alston Moor and others. Also 
called Yoredale group and Yoredale series. 

7ork-and-Lancaster rose. Hee rosv'^. 
Torki^ (yor'kish), a. [< York (see dcf.) + 
-w/<I.] 1. Pertaining to the city of York or to 

the county of York, in England. — 2. Adhering 
to the house of York, Bee Yorkist. 

But if thy ruby lip it spy, 

As kiss it thou iiiaycst deign, 

Witli envy pale 'twill lose its dye, 

And Yorkish turn again. The White Rose. 

Torkist (yfir'kint), n. and a. [< York (see def. ) 
-f- -isU] I. n. An adherent of the houHO of 
York, or a sunporter of their claimH to the 
crown, especially in the Wars of the Boses. 

The next Henry Percy, fourth earl, was, however, re- 
stored by Edward IV. and became a Yorkist. 

Edinburgh Rev., ULXVUI. 879. 

n. 0. In Eng. hist., pertaining to the dukes 
or the royal house of York. The Yorkist kings 
were Edward IV., F^ward V., and Rlcliard HI. (1461 -85), 
and their claims to the crown rested on their descent 
from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and Edmund, Duke of 


you. prow. Bee yd. 
youk (youk), v. i. Bee yuek. 


York, respectively the third and fifth sons of Edward 111. 
See Lancastrian, and If art 0 / the Rost 
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young 

The grand episode or tragedy of Perkin [Warheck] . . . 
ooniiecte the Yorkist Intrigues with the social discontents 
in away more striking than any of the previous outbursts. 

StuJbhs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 848, 

York pitch. See pitch of a plane, under pitch ^ . 
Yorksnire flannel. Flannel of superior qual- 
ity, made of uridyed wool. 

Yorkshire puddlhg. A pudding made of bat- 
ter without sweets of any kind, and baked un- 
der meat, so as to catch the drippings. 
Yorkshire stone. Stone from the Millstone- 
grit series, extensively quarried in Yorkshire, 
England, for building and various other pur- 
poses. 

Yorkshire terrier. See terrier^. 
yorling (ydr'ling), n. Same as yolling. See 
yowUy. 

Half a paddock, half a toad, 

Half a yellow yorling, Seoteh Ballad. 

Yoshino laCQUer. See lacquer. 
yostregert, n. Same as austringer. 

On of y® postregsre unto . . . Henry the VIII, 

Efitaph, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VIIL KXt 

yot (yot), V. t. ; pret. and pp. yotted, ppr. uotting. 
fProb. a var. of yote, melt, hence weld: see 
yote.] To unite closely ; fasten; rivet. [Ihrov. 
Eng.] 

yote (yot), v. pret. and pp.yotcd, ppr. yoUng. 
[< ME. yoten, var. of yeten, geien, geoten, < AS. 
gedtan, pour: see yet^.] To pour water on; 
steep. [Obsolete or provincial.! 

My fowls, which well enough 
I. as before, found feeding at their trough 
Their yoted wheat Chapman, Odyssey, xix. 760. 

prow. 

; t. 

youlf, i’. i. Boo yowl. 
youlingf, «. A spelling of yowling. 
young (yung), a. ami n. [Early mod. E. also 
yong; < ME. yong, yung, gang, gong, ging,<AB. 
geong, gtung, iung (in compar. also ging-, gyng-, 
geng-) z= Ol'Mos. Jung, Jong zs OB. Jung ss 1). 
Jong = Ml j(i. Junk, hO. Jnng = OHG. MHG.^ 0 M 6 , 
O.jnng = Icel. jungr, ungr = Hw. Dan. umg x= 
Ootlx. ' Juggs (compar. Juhizal); Tent. *yunga, 
contr, of ^yuwanga or ^yuwanha = W. ieuangcss 
h.JuvencHs = Skt, //wWfo, young; an extension 
or derivative, with adj. suffix (L. -cu-s), of a sim- 
T)ler form seen in L. jurenis =s OBiilg. junit » 
Buss, innuif, etc., s Litb. as JiGtt.jauns 

sr Hkt. yuvan, young ; cf. BKt. yavishtha, young- 
est. From E. young is ult. E. youth. From tne 
L. word are ult. Ya. Juvenile, Juvenal, juvenescent, 
rejuvenate, etc.] I, 0 . 1. Being in the first or 
early stage of life; not long bom; not yet 
arrived at maturity or full age; not old: said 
of animals: as, a young child; a young man; a 
young horse. 

Thow art ,vmge and stqie, and host seres ynowe 
Fortn lyut< longc and ludyes tn louye. 

Piers Plowman (BX xl. 17. 
Lt'i tliu young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 

Wordsworth, Ode, Immortality. 

2. Being in the first or early stage of growth: 
as, a young ]daiit ; a young tree. 

He uropiied off tim tup of his young twigs. 

Ezek. xvlL 4. 

1 wish’d mvself the fair yovng beech 
That liere beside me stands. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

3. Being in the first or early part of existence 
generally; not yet far advanced, of long dura- 
tion, or of full development; recent; newly 
come to pass or to be. 

Rom. Is the day so young f 

Ben. But now stiiick nine. 

Shak., R. and J., t. L 166. 
Til' inipatieiit fervor . . . threat’ning death 
To his young hopes. Couper, Tusk, ItL 604. 

4. Having the appearance and freshness or 
vigor of youth; youthful in look or feeling; 
fresh; vigorous. 

The! that dnelten there and drvnken often of that Welle, 
thei iiovere ban Sekcnosse, and tnei senn^i alle weys zorq/e. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 169. 
He is only seven and-thirty, very jumrig for his age, and 
the most affectionate of creatures. 

Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, vl. 

5. Having little experience ; ignorant ; raw ; 
green. 

We arc yet init young in deed. 

Shak., Macbeth, iil. 4. 144. 
How for to sell he knew not well, 

For a butcher he was but young. 

Robin Hood and the Butcher (CJhild’s Ballads, V. 84X 

0. Pertaining or relating to youth; spent 
or passed during youth ; youthful : as, in his 
younger days he was very hot-headed. 



yonng 

QoU forbid I should be so liold to press to heaven in my 
ytmng days. Shak,, Tit And«, iv. 8* 9L 

King Edward the sixt, l>eing of yming yerea, but olde in 
wit Puttenham, Ai*te of Eng. Poesle, p. 158. 

7. Junior: applied to the younger of two per- 
sons, especially when they have the same name 
or title : as, young Mr. Thomas called with 
a message from his father. [Colloq.] — 8. 
Newly or lately arrived. [Australia.] 

So says I, t^you re rather young there, a’n’t you ? I was 
by there a fortnight ago." 

U. Kingdey^ Geoffry Harolyn, p. 83. 

The Touna Pretender. See nretender, a.— Young 
America, tlie rising generation In the United States. 
(Uolioq.l— Young beer. See achenk beer^ under 5ccrl.— 
Young bloodLSoe Wood.— Young England, a group 
of Tory politicians, chiefly recruited from the younger 
memliers of tlio aristocracy, who, aimut 1844, opposed 
free trade and radicalism, and advocated the restoration 
of the supposed former condition of things. Among their 
leaders were Disraeli and Lord .lohn A1 aimers.— Young 
flood, lUstic, hyson, loe. Hee the nouns. - Young Ire* 
land, a group of Irish politicians and agitators, active 
about 184()-r)(), wlio were at flrst adliereiits of O'Connell, 
but were separated from iiim tlirougli their advocacy of 
physical force, ami took part in the lising of 1848.— Young 
Italy, an association of Italian republican agitators, ac- 
tive almut 1834, under the lead of Mazzinl. Anahignus 
republican groups In otliei countries were called Voung 
Germany, loung Polaml, and Young France, and tliese 
republican associations collectively were known as Young 
Eurmge., 

Il, w* Offspring collectively. 

The egg that soon 

Bursting witli kindly rupture forth disclosed 

Their callow young. Milton, T. L., vii. 420. 

Tile motlier-Iinnoi in the brake 
Bewails her ravish'd young. 

Hums, A Mother's Lament. 
With young, pregnant ; graviii. 

So many days my ewes have boon unth young. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 35. 
Yonng of the year, in ornith., speciflcully, birds which 
have left tiie nest and acquired their flrst plumage. Most 
birds hatch in summer, and, after putting off tiie down- 
feathers (diaracteristic of the nestiliig, acquire a special 
flrst fiiailteriiig ; and as long as tliis is worn, or until the 
first true molt, tliey are young of the year, without regard 
to the length of time tills plumage may lie worn, as it is 
always replaced liy the following spring. 

youngert (yung'gcr), n. [< ME. yongar, ganger, 
f^ungrv, ^fngrHf etc.,< AS. gyngral gingra, geiigra 
(=: ik.jUngvr, etc.), a follower, lliHciple, lit. a 
younger perHon (as distinguiftluMl from yldra^ 
an elder), coinpar. of geong, ginng^ inngj young: 
HeeyowMf/.] A young person'; adiscipl('. AVm/»'., 
M. of V., ii. (}. 14 (quartos), 
youngerly (yuug'g^r-li), a. [< younger, coin- 
par. of youmj, 4- -///l, after eMrrly.] Somewhat 
young; below middle age. [Colloq., U, H.] 

The life-blood of Christendom flows in the veins of her 
youngerly men. Church Union, Jan. 11, 18«8. 

young-eyed (yung'id), a. Having the fresh, 
briglit eyes or look of youth. 

still (|nlriiig to the younq-eyed oheruhiiis. 

.SW., M. of V., V. 1. 02. 

yonnglieadt (yuug'hed), n. [< ME. yonghede; 

< young 4- -head.^ Youth. 

Elde wag ])nynted after this. 

That shorter was u fotc, iwys, 

Tlian siie was w<uit in lier yoiughede. 

Horn, of the Hohc, 1. 851. 

Young-Helmholtz theory of color. See cohtr. 

youn^ng (yung'ling), w. and o. ( < MK.yong- 
ling, go7igling, ^unghug, < AS. geonghng(=z OHC. 
jungelmg), a young man, < geong, young, 4- -ling, 
K. hng’^.] 1. u. 1. A young person ; a vouih 

or child. 

Duo privilege allow’ii, we nil should go 
Before, and slie, the youngling, come behind. 

J. lieaumont, Psyche, iv. 10. 

2. Anv young thing, as an aiiiinal, a plant, etc.; 
anything immature, undeveloptMl, or recent. 

More dear unto their God then younglings to tlielr dam. 

, Speueet , ¥. Q., I. x. 67. 

Sijeuk, wldmp'riiig younglings, and make known 
The reason why 
Ye droop and weep. 

Herrick, To Primroses Klird with Morning Dew. 

3. A novice ; a new-comer ; a beginner. 

This Nuaman was hut an ymingli^ig in God’s religion 
./. Hrml/ord, Works (J*arker 8oc., 1858), II. 3.S8 

II. YoiiUiful; young. 

The mountain raven’s younnling brood 

Have left the mother and the nest 

Wordsworth, Idle Shepherd-lioys. 

The fr(*queiit cliequer of n youngling tree. 

Keats, 1 Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 

youngly (yung'li), a. [< ME. gongly, gungUch, 

< An. geonglie, < geong, young, 4- die, E. 
^'outhful. 

8iini men olepeii It the Welle of Zoutho : for thei that 
often drynken there of semen alle weys XwMly, and lyven 
with outen Svkenesse. MandevUto, Iravels, p. 199. 
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youngly (yung'li), adv, [< young 4- -fyS.] In 

youth ; as a youth. 

How youngly he began to serve his country. 

Shak,, Cor., iL 8. 244. 

youngnoBS (yung'nes), n. [< young 4- -wcm.] 
The condition of being young. Cudworth. 
Young's modulus. Bee modulus. 
youngster (yimg'stfer), M. \ijioung-\r~8ter,'] 1. 
A young person : a lad : sometimes applied also 
to young animals, especially horses. 

For Adon’s sake, tLyoungatar proud and wild. 

Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 120. 
A youiugster at school, more sedate than the rest. 

Cowper, Pity for Poor Africans. 
With the exception of her full sister, . . . this Ally is 
considered the highest bred trotting youngster now on the 
American continent. 

New York Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 

2. A junior officer in a company, battery, or 
troop. [Familiar and eolloq.] 
youi^ht (.yungth), [Early mod. E. yongth; 

< ME. yongth, gongthe, gungthe; < young 4- 

Cf. youth, an older word of the same nit. ele- 
ments.] Youth. 

The lusty yongth of mans might. 

Gower, Conf. Amant. (cd. 1564), p. clxviii. 
TIic mornefull Muse in myrth now list ne maske. 

As sheo was wont in youngth and summer dayes. 

Spenser, Hhep. Cal., Moveniher. 

youngthlyf (yungth'li), a. [Formerly yongthly : 

< youngth + 4y^ .'j Youthful. 

He hreathlcsse did rcmaiiic, 

And all his yongthly forces idly spent. 

Spenser, Muiupotmus, 1. 431. 

younker (yung'ker), n. [Formerly also yonlcer 
(= Sw. Dan. jmdeer) ; < MD. joneker, D. Jonker 
= MLQ. junker, junciter, DO. junker = MHG. 
junker, junkher, jimekhcr, jonker, G. junker, a 
young gentleman, a yonng man; contracted 
and reduced to tlie form of a derivative in -cr, < 
1). jonkheer = \A\.jungheer = MHG. 
jmt.ehe.rre, G. jungh'err, jmtger Hirr, young gen- 
tleman: see young arid herre^, herr. Cf. G. 
jungfer, similarly reduced from jmigfrnu.'\ If. 
A young man of condition ; a young gentleman 
or knight. 

Amongst the rest, there was a jolly knight; . . . 

But that same younker soone was overthrowne. 

Spenser, F, Q., IV. i. 11. 
Ulysses slept there, and close by 
The other younkers. Cha%mM7i, Odyssey, xlv. 

2. A young person ; a lad; a youngster. 

Pagget, a sciiool-hoy, got a sword, and then 
ID’ vowM dostrnciioti liotli to birch and men ; 

Wlio wo’d not think this yonker flerc-c to fight? 

Herrick, Upon Pagget. 
It was a jiluosiire to see the sable younkers lick in the 
unctuous meat. Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 

The juveniles and younkers in the town. 

S. Judd,, Margaret, i. G. 

Sf. A novice; a simpleton ; a dupe. 

What, will you make a younker of me? shall 1 not take 
mine ease in mine inn hutlsliall have my pricket picked? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., lit. 3. 92, 
Ang. Is he your brother, sir? 

Eust. Yes.— Would lie were buried! 

I fear he'll make an ass of me, ii younker. 

Fletcher {and atwther). Elder Brother, Hi. 6. 

4. Biune as junker. 

youpon (yd'pqn), n. Same as yapon. 
your (ydr), pron. [(</) < ME. your, gour, goure, 
gure, tour, cower, \ AS. edtrer (= OS. iuwar = 
OllG. iuwer = Goth, izwara), gen. of gc (dat. 
acc. e.6u'), you: sec^ ye^, you. {b) < ME. your, 
gour, goure, gotrre, iour, mrer, our, eom'c, eowre, 
cower, < AS. cdircr = OS. iuwar, iuwa = OFries. 
iuwe, etc., = Goth, izwar, poss. pron.: see {a), 
above.] At. pent. pron. Of you: the original 
genitive of ye'^, you. 

Sittlien I am goure alre hefd fi. e , head of you aiq, 

Ich am goure alre hele [salvation J. 

Piers Ploumian (C), xxli. 478. 

B. pass, pron. If. Of you; belonging to you: 
used predicatively : now replaced by yours, 

I wolde jicrmuto [change] my penaunoe with ,'crtwre. 

IHers Plowman (BX xlii. 110. 
I . . . mot hen youre whil that my lyf may dure. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 642. 
And she ansiierde, “I am yowre and the ohildo youre, 
therforo do with mo and with hvm youre will." 

Merlin (E. E. T. a)^ i. 89. 

2. Belonging to you : po.ssessive and adjective 
in use, preceding the noun, while plural In form 
and original meaning, it is now commonly also used, like 
the nominative you, in addressing an individual. 

**I bane no kynde knowyng," quod I, “to conceyue aJIe 
goui'e wordes.” Piers Plowman (B), vlli. 57, 

Promise unto the Lord your God, and keep It, all ye that 
are round about him. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. IxxvI. 11. 


yovtli 

I leave it [the poem] to your honounble snnroy, and 
your honour to vour heart's content. 
iSAok., Venus and Adonis, Ded. to the Earl of Southampton. 

[Your was used formerly to denote a class or i^cies wel 
known. This use survives as an archaism, aua now ofter 
adds a slurring or humorous signlfluaiioe. 

Your serpent of Egypt is bred now ot your mud by the 
operation of your sun. Shek., A. and C., IL 7. 29. 

Your great Philosophers have hoeii voluntarily poor. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 852. 

yourn (ySrn), pron. Yours. [Prov. Eng. and 

U. 8.] 

yours (ydrz)» pron. [< MB. youren, goures, etc. ; 
with added poss. .suffix, as in ours, theirs, etc.: 
see your.^ That which belongs or those which 
belong: to you : the possessive used without a 
following noun. Preceded by qf, it is equivalent tc 
the personal pronoun you : as, a firlond yours. Compare 
the similar plirases made with the other possessives,.!!] 
the indepenaent form. 

Ye cruell one! what glory can he got 
In slaying him that would live gladly yours! 

Spenser, Bonnets, Ivif. 

What 's mine is yours and what is yours is mine. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 548. 

Fours is no love. Faith and Religion fly it 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 1. 

If by Fate yours only must he Empire, then of necessitie 
ours among the rest must he subjection. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., il. 

[Yours is sometimes used in specific senses without refer- 
ence to a iionn previously mentioned : (a) Your prop- 
erty. (6) The persons belonging to you ; your friends or 
relatives. 

Bothe to me & to myne mykiill viiright, 

And to yow & also yours gomeryng [mourning] for euer. 

Destruotion qf Troy (E, E. T, 8.)^ 1. 1722. 
O God, I fear thy justice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours for this ! 

Shak., Rich. HI., ii. 1. 182. 
(c) Yoiir letter : as, yours of the 16th inst is at hand. 

1 have yours just now of the 19th. 

Suy{ft, To Dr. Sheridan, July 27, 1726.] 

Abbreviated yrs. 

Yours truly, yours to command, etc., phrases of con- 
ventional iHilitenesa immediately preceding the signa- 
turo at the end of a letter : hence sometimes used play- 
fully by a speaker in alluding to himself. 

Yours truly, sir, has an eye for a fine woman and a fine 
horse. W. Collins, Armadale, 11. 168. {Hoppe.) 

yourself, yoiirselyes (y^r-self',-selvz'), »ron. 
[< ME. your sclren, etc.: see your and self,} An 
emphatic or reflexive form of the second per- 
sonal pronoun, ye, you. Yourself is used when a sin- 
gle person is addressed (compare ye, your\ and yourselves 
when more than one. As nominatives, tlie words are used 
for emphasis, either in apilogition with you or alone. 

Yo BO well your-seluyn the sothe at your egh, 

Hit is no bote here to byiie for baret with-oute. 

Destnwtion qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12333. 

I knowe yow alle as welo orheter than yo do youre-sHf. 

Merlin (E. k T. 8.), ii. 141. 

(Conversation is hut carving; 

Carve for all, yourself is starving. 

Swift., Verses on a Lady. 
In the objective case yourself or yourselves is commonly 
reflexive : when empliatitt it is usually in apposition with 
you. (^ompare himself, herself, etc. 

Call forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, spread 
yourt^lms. Shak., M. N. I)., i. 2. 1(L 

“Stay then a little,” ansAverod Julian, “hero, 

And keep yourself, none knowing, to yourself.*' 

Tennyson, Lover's 'Tale, Golden Supper. 

yourta, yourte, «■ French spellings of yurt. 

youse (ydz), n. [E. Ind.] The chetah or hunt- 
ing-leopard, iiuepnrdus jubatus. Also yousse. 
See cut under chetah. 

youth (ydth), n. [< ME. youthe, yovhthe, 
iouthc, gouthe, yhouthe, guwethc, gugethe, geo- 
guthc, ingethe, etc., < AS. ^dgoth, git^uth, 
iugoth = O^.jiiguth, jvgud =s^. )eugd = OHG. 
jugnnd, MllGt. jugent, G. jugend, youth; with 
abstract formative -th (-oth, etc.), < AS. geong, 
etc . , young : see yomtg. A ‘ ‘ restored ” form ap- 
pears in younglh.'] 1. The condition of being 
young; youtbfulness; youngness; juvenility. 

These opinions have youth In their countenance ; an- 
tiquity know them not ; it never thought nor dreamed of 
them. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 4. 

In fai^t, there 's nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, hut a tree and truth. 

0. W. Holmes, The Deacon's Masterpiece. 

2. The age from puberty up to the attainment 
of full growth. In a general sense, youth denotes the 
whole early part of life, from Infancy to maturity ; but it 
is not unusual to divide the stages of life into infancy, 
childhood, youth, and manhood. Thus limited, youth in- 
cludes that early period of manhood or womanhood upon 
which one enters at puberty, with the estahlishment of 
the sexual functions, and in which one continues until the 
skeleton is completely ossified by the consolidation of the 
epiphyses of the lung hones, so that there is no further in- 
crease in stature, and all the teeth are in permanent fnno- 
tional position. 



youth 

Therfore take hede bothe & day 

How fast gotire joutAe douth aaswage, 

Bymns to Virgin, etc. (E. B. T. S.X p. 79. 
8. A young person; especially, a young man. 
In this sense it has a plural. 

I gave it to a youth, 

A kind of boy, ShaJc., M. of V., v. 1. ICl. 

Seven youths from AtheiiB yearly sent. 

Dryden, vEneid, vl. 27. 

For what in nature’s dawn the child admired. 

The youth endeavoured, and the man acquired. 

Dryden, To Sir Godfrey Kn^ier, 1. 144. 
Just at the age ’twixt l>oy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and speech is truth. 

Scott, Marmion, li., Int. 

I had hardly ever seen a handsome youth ; never in my 
life spoken to one. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Byre, xii. 
4. Young persons collectivoly. 

Forget the present Flame, indulge a now, 

Single the loveliest of the am’rous Youth, 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

Even when our youth, leaving schools and universities, 
enter that most important period of life. 

Burke, Eev. in France. 

0 ye ! who teach the ingenuous youth of nations, . . . 

1 pray ye flog them upon all occasions. 

Byron, Don Juan, if. 1. 

5t. Becentness; freshness; brief date. [Kare.J 

Welcome hither; 

If that the youth of my new interest here 

Have power to bid you welcome. 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 2. 224. 

youthedety W. A Middle English form of youth- 
head. 

youtllful (ydth'ful), a. [< youth + -/mZ.] 1. 
Possessing or characterized by youth ; not yet 
aged ; not yet arrived at mature years ; being 
in the early stage of life ; young ; juvenile. 

It was a youthful knight 
Lov'd a gallant lady. 

Constance of Cleveland (Cliild’s Ballads, IV. 22d). 

As Gliff(»rd’H young manhood had been lost, he was 
fond of feeling himself comparatively youthful, now, in 
apposition with the patriarchal ago of Uncle Veniicr. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 

2. Pertaining or belonging or suitable to the 
early part of life: ns, youthful days; youthful age. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world U)o wide 
For his shrunk shank. 

Shak., As yon Like it, 11. 7. IdO. 
Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthjul coioiiuls, and lead the dunce. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 

The discrepancy . . . hetwoeu her age, which was uliout 
seventy, and her dress, which wouM have been youthful 
for twenty-seven. Dickens, i)oml>ey and Hon, xxl. 

Sometimes . . . the youthful spirit has come over me 
in such u I'usti of young blood that it has surprised me 
as much as the slaughtered Duncan's inaiiifestution sur- 
prised Lady Macbeth. 

O. W. Holmes, Over the Teacups, xii. 

3. Fresh and vigorous, as in youth. 

Perfect felicity, such as after millions of millions of 
ages is still youthful and tiourishing. Bentley. 

4. Early in time. 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 

Whicli is a great way growing on the south. 

Weighing the youthjta season of the year. 

Shak., J. C., II. 1. 108. 

Nor of the larger stature A ciihites of men in those 
youthfuU times and age of the world. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 39. 
ssSyn. I'S. Youthful, Juvenile. Btryish, Puerile. Fowf/t- 
ful is generally usetl in a good sense : as, youthful looks 
or sports; juvenile indifferently, hut if in a bad sense 
not strongly so: os, the poem was a rather juvenile per- 
formance ; boyish rather more often, but not necessarily, 
in some contempt : as, a boyish manner ; boyish enthusi- 
asm ; puerile always in marked contempt, as a syiionyni 
for stf/w. 

youthzallity (ydth'fhl-i-ti), n. [< youthful + 
-%.] Youthfulness. [Nonce-word.] 

You see my impetuosity does not abate much ; no, nor 
my youthfullUy. Walpole, Letters (1763), 11. 461. {Davies.) 

yontllftllly (ydth'ffil-i), adv. In a youthful 
manner. 

Your attire . . . not umitMully wanton. 

Bp. Hall, Works, I. 314. (Richardson.) 

youthfulness (ydth'ful-nes), «. The state or 
character of being youthful. 

Lusty youthfulness. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 764. 

youthhead (ydth'hed), n. [< ME. youthedc, 
gouthede, etc. ; < youth + -head. Cf . youthhood.'] 
Youth. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Ill gret perel is set youthede, 

Delite so doth his bridil leede. 

Bom. of the Rose, I. 4931. 

A sharp Adversitie, 

Danting the Bage of ,jouth-heid furious. 

Ramsay, Vertue and Vyce, si. 37. 

In youthhead, happy season. Southey. (Imp, Diet.) 

youthhood (ydth'hud), n. [< ME. **youthehodj 
guweihehod^ < AS. geoyuthhdd (= OS. jugudhed) ; 
9 M youth •hood. Ct. youthhead."] Youth. 
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To rejuvenate them with the vigor of his own immortal 
youthhood. O. D. Roardman, Creative Week, p. 135. 

Tlie youthhood of Derry and Btiniskillen determined to 
protect themsolveH. 

IP. S. Oregy, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. 70. 

youthlike (ydth'lik), a. Having the charac- 
teristics of youth. [Rare.] 

All such whom cither youthful age or youthlike minds 
did mi with unlimited desires. SirP. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

youthlyt (ydth'li), a. [< youth -f -Zy^.] Per- 
taining to youth; characteristic of youth; 
youthful. 

The knight was flers, and full of youthly heat. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 7. 

Tliat sooth’d you in your sins and youthly p«»mp. 

Greene, James IV., v. 

As touching my residence and abiding heere in Naples, 
my youthlye affections, my sportes and pleasures, . . . 
to me they bring more comfort and ioye then care ami 
griefe. Byly, Eiiphiies, Anat. of Wit, p. 42. 

youthlyt (ybth'li),«dr. [< youth + -Z/-.] Youth- 
fully. 

And deckt himselfe witli fethers youthly gay. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xl. 34. 

youthnesst (ybth'nes), u. [< MK. youthn('s.sc ; 
< youth + -HC«3.] Youth; yunthfulnoss. 

Off his wickedtiesse dtm consentynghv. 

And tliat he had don in his ymithnesse sno, 

With sore liert contrite all confenMcd tlioo. 

Born, of Partenay (V.. K. T. H.), 1. 5221. 

youthsome (ybtlUsinn), a. [< youth + -mitue.'] 
Having the vigor, freshncHs, feelings, tastes, or 
appearance of youth; youthful; young. [Rare.] 

To my niiclc Fenner’s, when at tlie alehouse 1 found 
him drinking, and very jolly and youthsome. 

Pepys, Diary, Oct. 31, 1661. 

yOUth'WOrtf (ybth'wtVt), w. An old name of 
the sundew, Ih'osvra rotuiidifoha. 

youthy (yd'thi), a. [< youth + -//i. ) Young ; 
youthful. [Rare.] 

Affecting a youthier turn than is conslHtcnt with my 
time of day. Steele, Si>ci tator, No, 296. 

Wtien at college, Sterling had venerated and defombwi 
Slielley as a moralist as well as a poet, ‘Mieing ratlier 
youthy." Caroline For, Journal, p. 133. 

youze, «. Hee douse. 

yovef. A Middle English form of //an , preterit. 
of give i. 

yow (you), w. A dialectal form of ew/i. See 
the quotaiioti under shcarhog. 

yewet, u. An obsolete form of yetr^. 

yo'Wl (youl), r. 1 . [Also youl ‘ ME. yowleu, 
goul/'u, also gauleu. < Icel. gaula, howl: s(u* 
yawl^. ('f. yell.'l To give a long distressful or 
inournfui cry, as a dog; howl ; hence, of p(T- 
sons, to yell; bawl. 

The grete tour 

Kesunneth of his youling and clanionr. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1.420. 

The man fniilkmaii] comes yowling regularly at tbe 
stroke of seven. Carlyle, in Fronde, Life in London, I. iii. 

yo'Wl (youl), u. [< yowl, r. j A long distressful 
or mournful cry, as that of a dog. 

yowley (you'll), u. [One of numerous variant 
forms (see below), iilt. < AH. gcolu, vellow : see 
yellow.ji The yellow bunting, Kmheriz/i nlrt- 
uella : more fuily called, by reduplication, yel- 
low yowley. Also yeldrtug, yeldriu, yeMr/pel', yold- 
ing, yoldr/ug, yoldrin, yolliug,yorUu<i ; also i/iZe, 
y/pit. See cut MwiioT ycUowhampuci'. [Scotland 
and N^'rth of Ireland.] 

yowling (yeu'ling), u. [< ME. gowhju/j; verbal 
n. of y/pwl, r.] A howling; crying. 

And with a greet gouijmg he wej)te. 

Wyclif, Gen. xxvil. 88. 
Then the wind set iii» a howling, 

And the poodle-dog a yowling. 

Thacker ay, H<iuall. 

yO'Wp, V. i. A liialoctal form of yaup^. J] alii well. 

? 0Xf, V. i. A Middle English form of yex. 

’’phantes, n. HooHyphantes,}. Vteill/pt, 
ypightt. Same as pight, an obsolete past par- 
ticiple of pitch^. 

ypikedt, a. Same as pike/l for pieke/H . 
3npocri't6t, n. An old spelling of hyp/perite. 
ypointing (i-point'ing), a. [< y-, 4- jupinting. 

Cike ShakHi>er(*^H yravish, an infelicitous at- 
tempt at archaism, the prefix y- being confined 
to ME. use and there to words of AS. origin 
(or to verbs from early OF., some of which, in 
the pp., have y-); there may have been a ME. 
^yp/pinted, hut there could be no 'h\V!t.**y p/pin ting. 
Milton herein, like Thomson later, was imitat- 
ing Spenser, w'ho archaized on principle but 
without knowledge.] Pointing. [Poetical.] 
What ncedH my 8hakBp<*are, for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled Htoiies? 

Or that his hallow'd reliques Mlioiiid be hid 
Under a stor-utpointing pyramid? 

Milton, Epitaph oti William Shakspeare. 


Y-track 

Yponomeuta (i-pon-o-nm'ta), w. [NL. (Ea- 
treille, 1706), prop. Hypononimta, < Qr. Inovo/tei- 
ttv, undermine, < vkovo/w^, going underground, 
underground, as a noun an umierground pas- 
sage, < vrrf), under, + vtpnv, drive.] A. notable 
genus of tineid moths, typical of the family 
y poHotueuUdiv, comprising a number of rather 
large slemier-bodied species, usually W’hite or 
gray, and often with many small black spots. 
The larvo; live gregariously in a light web, and feed upon 
the foliage of dillerent plants. About a doson species are 
found in Eumpe and 7 in North Aiiierlea. Y. cognatella 
Is exceedingly destructive to applo-tiees, depriving them 
of their leaves. 

YponoineiltidflB(i-pon-o-rau'ti-de), u.pl. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829), < Yponomeuta -f -idte.j A 
family of tineid moths, based cliiefly upon ve- 
national characters, but having a recognizable 
facies. The larvae have 16 legs, and in general feed like 
those of the type genus. 'I'hose of AtemeUa, liowever, 
bore into buds and young twigs. Home 14 genera have 
been placed in this family by stand inger, but the impor- 
tant genus Argyresthin and its allies are removed to a 
distinct family. Argj/resthndie, by Heinomann and others. 
Also Hyponmneutidte. 

yprelsedt, n. An obsolete form bf the past par- 
ticiple of praise. 

For the more a man may do by so that he do hit, 

Tlie more is he worth and worth! of wyso and goode 
ypreised. Piers Ploumian (iOi *!• 

Ypres lace. See laee. 

ypsiliforxn (ip'si-li-f6rm), a. [< Gr. v (seo 
hypsilotd) 4- \i. forma, form.] Shaped like the 
Greek capital letter T; Y-shaped. Tlie figure 
is also called arietiform, the symbol of tlie zo- 
diacal sign Artes being the same. 

The T-shax>ed [germinal spoil gradually passes into the 
ypsiliform hguru, so called from Its resemblanoe to the 
Greek Y. Fncyc. Brit., XX. 417. 

ypsilo-. For words so beginning, see hypsilo-. 
ypsiloid. n. Sam(» as hypsiloid. 

YpsilopnUS (i]»-sil 'p-fuH), n. [NL. (Oken, 
181.^)).] Hame as Ypsolophus. 

Ypsipetes (ij»-sip'e-tcz), u. [NTi. (Htt'pbens, 
1829), ]>rop. Ilypsi/tetes, < Gr. vpirtry/j, fallen 
from heaven, < on high, 4* irlrt/jOa/, fly.] 
A geiniH of geoinefrid moths, of the family im- 
r/.uUdiv, of wide distribution, hut having few 
species. 

Ypsolophus (ip-sol'p-fus), V. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1798), ypsilophus (()ken, 1815), prop. IJypsilo- 
phus, < Gr. Jiaving a high erest, < v-ffpi, 

on liigli, + '/jUtKKj, erest..] A prominent genus 
of t]iH‘id moths, of tlie family (leleehiidw, hav- 
ing ocelli, and both fore ami iiiiid wings turned 
forwiird at li]>. larvie are leaf-rollers. 

Nine spcd'ies an* known in Enrojio and t liirteen 
in the IJnited States. 

yr. An abbreviation (a) of year; (h) of your; 
(r) of yonuger. 

yra' 7 isht(i-rav'iHli), r. t. A lisemlo-arehaic form 
of ravish. Gomjiare yp/tiutiug. 

The sum of this, 

Bi ought hitlier to J^nitapidis, 

Y-rueished tlie regions round, 

And every one w’itli ehqiB can sound, 

“Dnr heli-Hppiirent is a kingl" 

Shak., rerleJes, iii., iToI., I. 35. 

yrent, yront, a. ami a. Old s]>ellingH of iron. 
yrs. An abbreviation of years ami of y/purs, 
yset, u. An ohl spelling of i/'e. 
ysenef, PP> A Middle Eiiglisb form of .'/een. 

Fill longe were Ids legges and fill h ue, 

Ylik a staf ; ther was no calf ysevc. 

Chaucer, Gen. I’lol. to t'. T., 1. 692. 

yslakedt. An obsolete ]irelerit ami past parti- 
ciple of slake. 

Now sleep yslaked hath the rout. 

Shak., I’ericles, Hi , l*roI., 1. 1. 

ystlet, w. See istle.. 
ytheH, W. Kame as /th/-. 
ytheat, adv. 8aine as eath. 

X -track ( wi'trak ),u. A short track laid at right 
angles (or a])proxini«tely so) to a lino of rail- 
way, with which it is connected by two switches 
— the whole resembling the letter Y. it Is used 
instead of a tiirn-tahle for n versing engines or ears. In 



operating it, an engine or ear advancing toward A (heading 
ns allow n l»y the arrow) is switched at A to the track R, 
and then hacked iiyi over the switch C to the main track 
again, heading now in the reverse direction. 



ytterbite 

ytterbite (it'6r-bit), n, [< Ytterhy^ in Sweden, 
4- Same as gadoUnite. 

ytterbinin (i-t6r'bi-um), n. [NL., < Ytterhy, 
in Sweden.] Chemical symbol, Yb; atomic 
weight, 173 (?). An element discovered by 
Marignac in gadolinite, in regard to which 
little is known. The spectrum of this metal is be- 
lieved to be peculiar, and to Justify its claim to be rec- 
ognized as a distinct element. 

ytoia (it'ri-|i), n, [NL.,< Ytter(hy)f in Sweden.] 
A metallic oxid or earth, having ttie appearance 
of a white powder, which is insipid, insoluble 
in water, and infusible, it dissolves in acids, form- 
ing sweetisii salts, which have often an amethyst color. 
It otis no action on vegetable colors. Yttria is the sesqui- 
oxld of yttrium, YqOq. It occurs in ceituin rare min- 
erals, and was iirst detected in gadolinite found at Vtter- 
by, in Sweden. 

yttrialite (it'ri-al-it), w. [< yttria + -Me.'] A 
silicate of thorium and the yttrium earths, oc- 
curring in massive forms of a dark olive-green 
color. It is found with gadolinite and other 
rare species in Llano county, Texas. 

yttric (it'rik), a. [< yttr-imn + -ic.] Belated 
to or containing yttrium, 
yttriferous (it-rif 'q-rus), a. [< NL.yWHwwi, q. v., 
4- h.ferre = E. />V?arl.] Containing or yield- 
ing yttrium. 

3rttriOU8 (it'ri-us), a. [< yttria + -«a».] Per- 
taining to yttria; containing yttria: as, the 
yttriou^ oxid of columbiiim. 

yttrium (it'ri-um), w. [NL., < Ytter(by)y in Swe- 
den.] Chemical symbol, Y; atomic weight, 89(1). 
A metal, the base of the earth yttria. But little is 
known of this metal, and its atomic weight has never been 
aatisfantorily determined. As obtained by Cleve, yttrium 
is a dark-gray powder exhibiting a metallic luster under 
the burnisher, it belongs, with vaiious other rare metals, 
to the cerltiin group, iu regard to most of which, from 
their scarcity and their resemblance to one another, but 
little has boon definitely made out 

yttrium-garnet (it'ri-um-gar^net), v. A vari- 
ety of garnet containing a small amount of the 
yttrium (larths. 

3^trocerite (it-ro-sr/rit), n. [< yttr(ium) + 
oer(ium) + A iniiioral occurring vepr 

sparingly at Finbo and Broddbo, near Falun, in 
^edon, embedded in (luartz. its color is violet- 
blue, inclitiing to gray and white. It occurs crystallized 
and massive, and is a fluoride of yttrium, cerium, and cal- 
cium. 

yttrocolumbite (it'^ro-ko-lum'bit), n. [< yttrium 
-b oolimb{ic) + -ite'K] Same as yttrotantalite. 

yttrogummite (it-ro-gura'it), n. [< yttrium + 
gummite.] A mineral formed by the alteration 
of oleveite, and related to it as is ordinary gum- 
mite to uraninite. 

yttrotantalite (it-ro-tan'ta-Ht), n. [< yttrium 
+ tantalitc.] A rare mineral found at Ytterby, 
Hweden, of a black or brown color. It is a tan- 
talate of yttrium, uranium, and iron, with cal- 
cium. 

yttrotitanite (il-ro-ti'tau-it), n. [< yttrium + 
tltaniie.] Hame as keilhauitc. 

Bxperimoiits for Its discovery are to lie nndortakeii on 
rutiles, ptlrotitanitt>s, wohlerites, etc. 

Jour. Franklin Inut., CXXV. 888. 

JTUi yuh (yd), n. Tbo Chinese name for nephrite 
or Jade. 

Yucatecan (yd-ka-tek'an), a. [< 8p. Ytmateco 
(< Fttoafaw, Yucatan) + -nw.] Pertaining or 
belonging to Yucatan, a region in southeastern 
Mexico. 

A fair sample of Vucafecan agriculture. 

II. S. Cons. Hep., 188«, No. Ixvil. p. 495. 

yucca (yuk'jl), n. [< 8p. ywem, now yuca (NL. 
yuaea) ; from the Amer. Ind. name.] 1. A plant 
of the genus Yucca . — 2. [cfl'p.j [NL. (Dillen- 
ius, 1719).] A genus of liliaceous plants, of the 
tribe Draemnew.. it is choracteiizeit by a distinct 
woody stem, numerous panicled roundlsli or bell-shaped 
flowers with nearly orNiuite separate perianth-segments, 
small anthers sessile on a club-shaped filament, and an 
ovary with imtiierous ovules. There are about 2() species, 
natives of the Ignited States, Mexico, and Central America. 
They are low upright perennials, souietimes trees, often 
with numerous branches. Their leaves arc linear -lan- 
ceolate ami tliick, usually rigid and spiny-tipped, and 
crowded at the apex of the stem or branch, llie handsome 
pendulous flowers are large and usually white or cream- 
oolored, attaining n buigth of 8 Inches in F. baceata, and 
form a showy terminal inflorescence often several feet long, 
seated among clustered leaves or raised on a bracted pt*- 
duncle. Ttie fruit is either a dry loimlicidal capsule or a 
]>eiidulous berry which is fleshy or pulpy, sometimes cylin- 
drical and elongated ; In K. bremfolia It becomes diy and 
8pong>. The rootstock is saponaceous, and in Y, Trecu- 
leana and other species is much used by the Mexicans for 
soap ™ being included with various similar products under 
the name amole. The leaves yield a coarse fiber; the 
taller species also produce a fllinnis wood which is heavy, 
spongy, and difficult to cut or work ; it shows distinct 
concentric rings, unlike that of moat monocotyledonous 
plants. Some species are said to reach the height of 60 
feet and the thickness of ft feet. The speoies are most 
numerous in the soutliern United States and northern 
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Mexico ; one, Y. angutHfUia, extends from Kew Mexloo 
to the Dakotas: three are Oalifomian: three are well- 
known plants of the Southern States, r. ilfamanfoca, F. 
aloif(dui, Y. gloriosa (including F. reourv\folia), all deco- 
rative plants, mostly stem- 
less, thriving in poor soil, 
even in druting sand of 
the coast : thmr flowers 
are white, tinged some- 
times with green, yellow, or 
purple ; they furnish a 
harsh, brittle, but very 
strong fiber, called dagger- 
fiber, used for packing and 
as a rude cordage. lYom 
their sharp-pointed loaves 
with threads hailing from 
their edges, F. fiianientoea 
and F. aiu^olia are known 
as Adawfe needle and 
thread and as Eve'e thread; 
the former is also called 
sUk-graes (which see), and 
sometimes bear-graee, its 
young pulpy stems lieing 
eaten by bears. F. afot- 
/olia is also known iu the 
Southern States and in the 
yucca etoriota. Yi oetlxxdXo^eieBpanieh dag- 

ger and daggerjAant. Y. 
gloriosa is the dwarf palmetto, or mound-lily. Tne preced- 
ing and several others are favorites in cultivation, chiefly 
under the name yueea; 8 species cultivated near Nice now 
begin to form a characteristic feature of some parts of the 
Mediterranean coast Some species yield an edible fruit, 
as F. ba>ceata. the Spanish bayonet, or Mexican banana, a 
native of Mexico, extending into western Texas, New Mexi- 
co, and southern parts of Colorado and California; a strong 
coarse fiber, made into rope by the Mexicans, isjirocured 
from the leaves by macerating them iu water. The name 
Spaniah bayonet is also applied to other specie^ especial- 
ly to Y. eonatricta (Y. elata), which occurs lii Mexico and 
the United States from western Texas to Utah, grows from 
« to 16 feet high, and produces a light-brown or yellowish 
wood ; and to F. Treculeatta (including F. eanalictUata), 
a lung-leafed species of Texas and Mexico, sometimes 25 
feet high and 2 feet thick, producing a bitter but sweetish 
fruit which is cooked and eaten by the Mitxieans.* It has 
its branches all near tlie top, produces great numbers of 
showy white flowers of a porcelain luster, followed by an 
edible berry. F. breoi/olia, known eeJoahua-iree, native 
of Arizona and southern parts of Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia, a tree somotimes 40 feet high and about 3 feet 
iu diameter, forms in the Mohave desert a straggling 
open forest; its light soft wood is sometimes made into 
paper-pulp. F. WhimilH of southern California is much 
admired for its beauty in cultivation. F. Yveatana of Cen- 
tral America is branched from tbo base. 

3 niCCa-borer(yuk'a-bor^^r),w. 1. A largo North 
American castniold moth, 

MegathymuH yu4'>csr, whose 
larva bores into the roots of 
plants of the genus Yucca. 

— 2. A Californian weevil, 

Yucca haruti frou ta lift. 

Yuccaborus (yu-kab ' o- 
rus), u. [NL. (Leconte, 

1876), < Yucca + Qr. fiopdu 
devouring, gluttonous.] A 
genus of weevils, of the 
f am i 1 y ( 'alandridsp.., con- 
taining a single species, — 

T. fronUilii,, of Calitornia, 

the yweeu-horer. ^ chry.- 

yucca-fertilizer (yuk'ft- »‘«i a 

a' A* view; luwer ftirure showing 

for ti-ll-Z6r), n. A tineid end of alxiomen of male, 
moth, Pronuba ytwcattellaf 'Line shows natural sue.) 

which, by means of curious- 
ly modified mouth-parts, is enabled to pollen- 
ize and' thus fertilize the ovary of plants of the 
genus Yuc- 
ca, causing 
a develop- 
ment of the 
seed-pod, in 
which its 
larva feeds. 

Also called 
yucca-polleu- 
her. 

yuchten, n. 

Hameasjur/i- 
ten. 

yiKJk (yuk), 
r. i. [Also 
yuke, yook. 


YMto 

winged woodpeekejN of eastern North America, 
Colap^mratua, 6ee<mtmkdetJUehcrK [Lo- 
cal, U S.J 

ynft, n. Same as Jitft for Juehten. 

3nig, JTIga (y%? [Hind, vua, < Skt. 

yuga, an age, < Vy% yoKCK) One 

of the ages into which the Hindus divide the 
duration or existence of the world, 
yuh, n. See yu. 

YuUna, n. [NL. (Hodgson, 1836), from a na- 
tive name.] A genus of timeliine birds, also 





Yucca-fertilixer ( Prmuba yuccasella). 
a. InrvH ; b, moth with wings folded ; c, female 
moth with wings expanded (all natural size), d, 
side view of one Joint of larva; e,head of larva, from 
below ; f, same, from »lx>ve ; g. leg of larva ; h. 


Yuhma gularts. 


called by Hodgson Potyodon, and by Cabanis 
Odenterus. Four species occur in the Himalayan re- 
gion and western China— F. gtdaria, Y. diademata, F. occi- 
pitalia, and F. nigrimentum. ^ 

yuke, V. and 71. Same as yuck. 
yukkel, n. Another spelling of yuchel for hick- 
wall. 

SnilftU (yfi'lan), [Chinese, < yu, yuh, a gem 
(jade), + tan, plant.] A Chinese magnolia, 
Magnolia conupicua, with abundant large white 
flowers, appearing in spring before the leaves. 

It is a fine ornamental tree, in China 80 or 40 feet high, 
but in Europe and America smaller; iu the United States 
it is only half-hardy at the north. A kindred hardy spe- 
cies, also from (hina, is M. obovata (M, purpurea), with 
flowers pink-purple on the outside and white within, be- 
ginning to appear before the leaves. 

Yule (yfil), w. [Also dial., in comp., yu- (yu- 
batoh, yu-block, etc.); more prop., according to 
the ME. form, spelled *^yool; early mod, E. 
sometimes ewle; < ME. yol, yolc, sol, Decem- 
ber, < A8. ge<H, gehhol, gehhel (ML. Oiulus), 
December (se «rra gedla, December, se mftera 
gedla, January, the months beginning respec- 
tively before and after the winter solstice), = 
Icel. jol = 8w. Dan. Ja? (> MLG. jul), Yule, the 
Christmas feast ; = Qoth. jiuleis in fruma jiuleis 
(appar. ‘first Yulo^, applied, in a fragjment of a 
calendar, appar. to November. The mod. E. use 
seems to be due to 8cand. rather than to the AS. 
Origin unknown ; according to a common view, 
the word is identified with Icel. hjdl, wheel, 
with the exjilanation that it refers to the sun’s 
‘wheeling’ or turning at the winter solstice. 
This notion, absurd with regard to the alle^d 
connection of thought, is also phonetically im- 
possible ; the AS. word for wheel was hwcdl, and 
could have no connection with gedl. Another 
explanation connects the word with yawP, 
yowl, howl, c^; as if yule was orig. the ‘noise’ 
of revelry. This is also untenable. The Goth. 
Jiuleift implies an AS. *iule, an unstable form 
variable to ^gedle or gedl (= Icel. jot) ; the forms 
gehhol, gehhel, are rare, and may be mere blun- 
ders.] The season or feast of Christmas. 

I crane In this court a orystemas gomen [sportj, 

For hit is jol & nwe yer. 

Sir Qawayne and the Oreen Knight (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 284. 
He made me somane at sole, and gafe me gret gyftes. 

Morte Arthwre (E. E. T. 8.X 1* 2629. 


ij ----7 7 ueiow ; /, same, ironi nmve ; tr, icg oi tarva ; n, 

tfOuk; an un- maxllla: t, tnandtblc;y. labial palpi anti spin- 
assibilated amenna (all enlarged). 

form (perhaps after D. jeHk€n,joken es LG. 
jockeu = G.Jucken) of itch, ult. AS. giccan, itch; 
see itch.] To itch. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
yuck (yuk), n. [< yuck, r.] The itch, mange, 
or scabies. [Prov. Eng.] 

3nickel (yuk'el), n. Sitme as yockel for hick- 
wall. Also yukkel. [Prov. Eng.] 

I feels suti^Tiow as peert as nyuJdid. 

T. Kughea, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. xvlil. 

yucker (yuk'6r), n, [Imitative, but prob. con- 
nected with yuckel.] The fiicKer, or golden* 


.At etole we wonten gambole, daunoe. 

To carrole, and to sing. 

To haue gud spiced sewe, and roste, 

And plum-pies for a king. 

Warner, Albion's England, v. 118. 
They bring me sorrow touch’d with Joy, 

The merry merry bells of Ytde. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, xxvUi. 
Yule blook, dog, or log. Same as Chriatmae log. Bee 
Chriatmaa, 

A small imrtiou of the yule-Uoek wm always preserved 
till the Joyous season came again, when it was used for 
lighting the new Christmas block. 

Bone, Year Book, coL 1110. 

The burning of the FtiZe log Is an ancient Chriitmaa cere- 
mony, transmitted to us from our Scandinavian ancestors, 
who, at their feast of Juul, at the winter solstice, used to 
kindle huge bonfires in honour of their god Thor. 

Chamhmle Booftyf Daya, IX. TSA 



An enovilioiMloirglfmliiff andbUudng^ •adMDdlnglbrth 
* vMt irolume of light ana heat, . . . waa the Vtih chg, 
which the iqaixe waa partioular in haTing brought In and 
illumined on a Ohriatmas eycv according to ancieut oua* 
tom. Irtinff, Sketch-Book, p. 247. 

TnlAOSklL Same aa Fttte dougA ^one.Bvery-DayBook, 
1. 1688.— oaadle, a li^e candle used lor li^t dur- 
ing the feativitiea of Ghriatmas eve. In many placea the 
eahanation of the candle before the end of the evening waa 
believed to portend ill luck, and any piece remaining was 
carefully preaerved to be burnt out at the owner's like- 
wake. 

As an accompaniment to the Yule log, a candle of mon- 
strous size, called the FuU candle, or Chriatniaa candle, 
shed its light on the festive-board during the evening. 

Ohamber»*s Book of Daye, II. 736. 
Yule doilgll (dialectal doo, dow\ a cake made especially 
for Ohriatmas time. Also called oeU>y-eake (because repre- 
senting in shape a baby, probably the infant Christ) and 
YtUe cake. 

The Vtde-Do^h (or Dow), a Kind of Baby or little Image 
of Paste, which our Bakers used formerly to bake at this 
Season, an^resent to their Customers, in the same Man- 
ner as the Chandlers gave Christmas Candles. 

Bourne's Pop, Antiq. (1777X p. 163. 

In the north of England the common people still make 
a sort of little images at Christmas, which they call Yvle 
Dooe. The LiOener (1886), 1. 62 (quoted in N. and Q., 

[7thser..XI.6). 


Tula V, i, ; pret. and pp. Tuled, ppr. 
ing. L< Yule^ n.] To celebrate Yule or Christ- 
mas. HaUimU; Jamieson, [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

Yule-tide (^rartid), n. The time or season of 
Yule OP Christmas. 

In the old clog almanacs, a wheel is the device em- 
ployed for marking the season of Yule-tide. 

Charnberde Book qf Days, II. 746, 

YundnSB (yun-si'ne), n, pi, [NL., prop. lyn^ 
ginm; < Tunx, prop. lyrix (lyng^f + Same 


ginm; < Tunx, prop. lyrix (lyng^f + Same 
as lynginm, G. R. (Irayy 1840. 

yungan (yung'gan), w. [Native name.] The 
dugODg. E. P. Wright. 

Yunfi^dm, YunginsB, n. pi. Same as lyngidee, 
lynginsR. 

Yiinz (yungks), m. [NTj. (LinneBus, 1766 or 
earlier), also Jynx and lynx, < Qr. the 

wryneck.] 1. Same as lynx. — 2. [/. <;.] The 
wryneck, lynx torquilla. See cut under wry- 
neck. 

The Yunx, a genuine Woodpecker, hath a tail os long 
in proiiortion to his Itody, and marked with orosso-hars 
too. John Ray, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 200. 


Smpon (yd'pQu), n. Same as yapon. Sports^ 
wan’d Gazetteer, 

yure (y6r), n. See ewer^, [Prov. Eng.] 
yurt (y6rt), n, [Siberian.] One of the houses 
or huts, whether permanent or movable, of the 
natives of northern and central Asia. Also 
yourta, youriCy jurt. 

It [the lake] is ten miles in clroumferenoe, and here and 
there are yourtes inhabited by the Mongols. 

Utic, Travels (trans. 1862), I. 206. 
yutu (ytt't6), n, [Peruv.] A species of tina- 
mou, found in Peni. 

A partridge called yutu frequents the long grass. 

Bhusye. Brit, XVIII. 678. 

yuxt, V. and n. An obsolete variant of yex. 
yvef, n. An old spelling of tryl. 

3rvelt, «•> w., and adv. An old spellmg of 

m/i. 

yvoiret, yvoryt* spellings of ivory^, 
ywist. and n. See iwis. 

3rwraj:6t. An obsolete preterit of wreak^, 
ywrief. An obsolete past participle of wry^. 
ywroket. An obsolete preterit of wreak^. 
yyet, n. A Middle English form of eye^. 






1. The twenty-sixth charac- 
ter in the Eii^?lish alphabet, 
and the last, as in that of the 
later Romans. inthoPhenician 
Bvatein, from which ours comes 
tbrouKii the Latin and (}reek, it 
was the seventh siKn. The com- 
parison of ancient forms, Includ- 
ing tlic Egyptian as perhaps the 
oilgi nal (compare A),hM follows : 


X Z 


Egyptian. 

>hic. Hierutk. 


IMjeiii- 

Clan. 


Hieroglyph! 

The same character has a corresponding place as zeta in 
the Greek series, and went over in that plaue to the Ital- 
ton alphabets; but, about the third century B. o., it was 
dropped out by tlie Itomans as not needed, and the newly 
devised G (see O) was put in its place. Then finally, some 
two centuries later, it was taken back (together with or 
loon after Y : see Y) to express in borrowed Greek words 
the peculiar double sound (ds or td) which it had won in 
Greek usage, and so appeared anew in its old company, 
but with greatly altered position. It was not used in the 
oldest English, but came gradually in out of the l^'rench 
in the tlfteenth century and later. With us, as in French, 
it has lost its value of a compound consonant, and expresses 
the sonant or voiced sibilant sound corresponding to a as 
surd or breathed sibilant. The proper 2 -Bound is also, and 
even much oftener, written by «. as in rfma, and in a few 
words (as poaaeaa, dm(dve) by double s, and yet more rarely 

J for example, aacrifiee) by e. The sound is a common one 
n our English prcjiuinclation — not much less than 8 per 
cent, (the surd a being 4^ per centX As initial, the char- 
acter z is written mostly in words of Greek origin, but 
as final (almost always with silent e added) it is found lii 
many Germanic words, as freeze, greue. It occurs some- 
times double, as in tnaz, buzzard. The corresponding 
sonant to our other sibilant (written in this work with zA, 
after the example of ah) is silled with either a or z, as in 
fieanire^ tmvre. It is the rarest of our consonant sounds, 
oounting for only a fiftieth of 1 per cent, of our iittoraiioe. 
In certain Booton words and names, os capercaUzU, Dal- 
siel, z is written for the i/-sound. In the United States 
the oharacter is generally called zee ; in England, general- 
ly zed (from zeta) ; izMrd (which see) is an old name for It. 
2. As a symbol, in math, ; (a) [/. c.] In algo- 
bra, the third variable or unknown quantity. 
(&) [1. c.] In analytical geometry, one of the 
system of point-codrdinates in space, (c) Tii 
mechanics, tlie component of a force in the di- 
rection of the axis of z*. 

sat (zH), n, [An arbitrary syllable.] In ftolmi- 
eation^ a syllable once uBt‘d for 111?, 
sa-. [< Or. C«-, inseparable prefix, intensive 
and augmentative.] An intensive or augmen- 
tative prefix sometimes used inf orraing modem 
scientific words to emphasize the character or 
quality noted by tlie element to which it is pre- 
fixed (like E. ver//, «.), as in zalamhdodont^ hav- 
ing teeth with a very V-shaped ridge, Zalophus, 
Zamelodia^ Zapu,% etc. 

Zabaism, Zabism (za'ba-izm, za'bizm), 71. 
Same as Sahaistn, 

zabra (zti'brft), w. [Sp. and Tg.] A small ves- 
sel used on toe coasts of Spain. 

Portugal furtilshed and set foorth ... ten Galoons, two 
Zabraea, 1800. Mariners. Uakluyt’a Voyeigea^ I. 502. 

Of the tenders and zabraa seventeen were lost and eigh- 
teen returned. Motley ^ Hist. Netherlands, II. 507. 

ZabridflB (zab'ri-d«), n, pi. [NL. (HopCj 1838), 
< Zabnut 4- -<d«?.] A family of caraboid bee- 
tles, named from the genus Zahrus. 

ZabrUB (za'bms), n. [NL. (Claiiwillo, 1806), 
< Gr. (^nftp6i\ gluttonous.] An extensive genus 
of caraboid beetles. They are of medium or largo 
else, black with metallic reflections, and remarkable in 
that many of them are rather phytoph^ous than carnivo- 
rous, particularly in the larval atate. Z. gibbua of Europe 
is a noted enemy to cereal crops, its larva feeding on the 
stems just above the ground, and the beetle devouring the 
grain. Over 00 species arti known, each occupying a nar- 
rowly restricted region in the Mediten*anean fauna, ex- 
cept Z. ffibbua, which extends into northern Europe, 
sac (zak), n. Same as sehuder. 
zacatilla (z&-kA-te'lyji), 7U See cochiftealj I. 
zaffer, zafiCre (zaf '6r), n. [Also saffavy saffir, zaf- 
fiftty zaphara, BXidsuphem ; < F. zafrCy safre.mf- 
fre = Sp. = It. zaffera ; of Ar. origin ; cf. 
saffron.} The residuum of cobalt-producing 
ores after the sulphur, arsenic, and other vol- 


atile matters have been more or less com- 
pletely expelled by roasting. As the result of this 
process a grayish oxid of cobalt is left behind, which is 
mingled with various impurities, and usually with some 
sand. Zatfer is used in the manufacture of smalt, and in 
various other ways, as in furnishing the beautiful color 
known as ccbalt blue, which is still of importance, al- 
though much less so since the discovery of a method of 
making artificial ultramarine. 

zaffer-blue (zaf'er-blo), n. Same as cobalt blue 
(which see, under blue). 

ZagloSSUS (za-glos'us), n, [NL. (Gill, 1877), < 
Gr. Cc" intensive + y'Auaoa, tongue.] The prop- 
er name of that genus of prickly ant-eaters 
which is better known by its synonym Acan- 
thoglossus (which see). 

Zaitha (za'tha), n. [NL. (Amyot and Ser- 
ville, 1843), < IGeb. zaith.} A genus of water- 
bugs, of the family Helostomatidsey peculiar to 
America. Tliey somewhat resemble the species of Be- 
loatoma, hut have a prolonged tapering head and long ros- 
trum. Z. Jluminea is a very common and wide-spread 
insect, of a yellowish color, found in the mud or among 
the weeds of ponds and streams from Maine to Texas. 

zalambdodont (za-lam'd6-dont), a. [< Gr. 
Co- intensive + hipiifia, the letter + b(hhc 
(ofJovr-), = E. tooth.} Having short molar teeth 
with one V-shaped ridge ; specifically, noting 
the Zalamhdodonfa : as, a zalambdodont denti- 
tion; 0 , zalambdodotit mamrsiBl: opposed to di- 
lambdodont. 

The insectivoros with zalamModont dentition are the 
moat primitive, or at least are generally so considered. 

Stand. Nat Hut., V. 186. 

Zalambdodonta (za-lam-dd-don'ijl), n. ;pl, 
[NL. : see zakmhdodont,} A group *’or series 
of insectivorous mammals; a division of the 
suborder Bestisey or Jnsectivora veray having 
short molars whose crowns present one V- 
shaped transverse ri<lge, a formation charac- 
teristic of the insectivores of tropical regions, 
which are thus contrasted with temperate and 
northerly forms (IHlambdodonta). I’he Madagas- 
car tonreCB, the African golden moles, and the West In- 
dian solonodons are examples. See cuts under ayoula, 
ChryaochUrria, aokinah, and tenreo. 

Zalopbus (zal'p-fus), 71. [NL. (Gill, 1867), < 
Gr. Co- intensive + crest.] A genus of 
otaries, or eared seals: so named from the high 
parietal crest or ridge of the skull. The common 


States are the rose-breasted and the black-headeiL Z, Ivdo^ 
vieiana and Z. melanoeeptMla. (See cut under roae-breatted . ) 
The latter inhabits the western United States from the 
plains to the Pacific, where the former is not found, and 
extends into Mexico. The adult male has the crown and 
sides of the head, the back, the wings, and the tail black,, 
the wings and tail much varied with white, and the neck, 
all around and the under parts rich orange-brown, inclin- 
ing to pure yellow on the bellv and the lining of the wings. 
The bill and feet ai'e grayish-blue. The length is about S} 
inches, the extent 12^. The female differs much from the 
male, but has the same rich yellow under wing-ooyerts. 
Alsu called Hahia. 

Zaxnla (za'mi-h), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1767), < 
L. zamia. assumed to mean * a fir-cone.’] 1. A 
genus of gymnospermous plants, of the order 
CycadacesBy type of the tribe Zamiese, It is ohar- 
acterized by a naked trunk partly or wholly above the 




Californian Sea>lion {Zala^hus cali/orniaHUS). 


sea-lion of California is Z. ealifomiamu (formerly Z.gil- 
leapieC), and another inhabits Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

zamang (za-mang'), n. [8. Amcr.] Same as 
rain-tree. 

zaxnbo, n. See sambo, 

zambomba (Sp. pron. thAm-bom'bil), n. [Sp.] 
A rude Spanish musical instrument, consisting 
of an earthen jar the top of which is covered 
with parohment, through which a stick is in- 
serted . It is sounded by vubblng the stick with the fin- 
ger, so as to set the air nn^in the jar into sympathetic 
vibration. 

Zamelodia (flam-e-ld'di-a), n. [NL. (Coues, 
1880), < Gr. intensive* + pehpoia, a singing, 
melody: see melody.} A genus of American 
song-grosbeaks. Two species oconrring in the United 


Female Plant of Zamia integrtfjlia (the waved line indicates the 
surface of the ground). 

a, scale with one seed ; b, the young female flower. 

soil, pinnate leaves, and naked truncate strobile-scales, 
both the male and female cones being oblong and cylin- 
drical and their scales similar. There are about 80 spe- 
cies, natives of tropical and subtropical North America. 
They produce a simple, lobed or branching oaudex, some- 
times a low trunk, often covered with scars. 'J'he stems 
increase in height by the yearly development of a crown 
of stiff fern-like loaves with firm rigid segments which 
are entire or serrate, parallel-nerved, and Jointed at the 
broad base. Z, intemrifolia (Z. pumUa), with a short 
globular or oblong, chiefly subterranean stem, occurs in 
low grounds in southern Florida, and is the only cycad 
found within the United States ; it yields a starch known 
as Florida arrowroot; the plant is called coonHe (which 
see). Z. furfuraeea and the preceding are known as wUd 
aago in Jamaica. From these and other dwarf species an 
excellent arrowroot is made in the Bahamas and elsewhere 
in the West Indies. Many species cultivated under glass 
as zamia are now classed as jSneephalartoa, and Z. apiredit 
as Mo/erozamia. 

2, [1. c.] A plant of this genus. 

ZanueSB (za-nu'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (Miquel, 1842), 
< Za7nia 4- -ese.'} A tribe of g 3 rmno 8 p 6 rmous 
plants, of the order Cycadacex. It is characterised 
by a deciduous fertile strobile with peltate unlovulate 
scales ; and leaf-segments straight in the bud, not cir- 
cinate aa in Cyeaa and in ferns. It includes 68 species, 
of 9 genera, or all the plants of the order except the genus 
0/ca«. They are singular plants, usually with a thick 
woody trunk and pinnate leaves ; the princinal genera are 
Zamia (the type), Maerozamia, Ceratozamia, Dioon, and 
Stangena. They are chiefly tropical, and oconr mostly 
in North America, South Africa, and Australia. 

zamindar (zam'in-dar), n. Same as zemindar. 

zamindari (zam'in-dh-ri), n. Same as zmin- 

darpy 2 . 

Zamiostrobns (za-mi-os'tr^bus), n. [NL., < 
L. zamiay assumed to mean ^a fir-cone,’ 4 Gr. 
oT()6^y a top, cone : see strobile.} The generic 
name given by Endlicher to certmn fossu cones 
which resemble the fruit of the living genus 
Zamia. They have been found in the Lower 
Idas, the Coralline limestone, the Wealden, and 
the Miocene. 

Zamites (zam-I'tez), n. [NL., < L. zamia. as- 
sumed to mean ^ a fir-cone.’] The name given 
by Brongniart to certain fossil plants belonging 
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to the oyoads, and considered to be more or 
less closely allied to tbe living Zamiem. The 
genat ZamdtM flrat appears in the 'mas, but is espe- 
eially well tieveloped in the Jurassic; it continued 
through the Cretaceous, and finally disappeared in the 
Miocene. There have been about 80 species described. 
The cycadaoeuus flora played an important part in the 
vegetation of Greenland and Spitsbergen during the Juras> 
sic epoch, giving an almost tropical aspect to the forests 
of that region and epoch. Various other genera of cycads 
allied to ZamUes have been established, chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, based on the forms of the leaves and their seg* 
ments. Among these are Olosiozamites, a genus with long 
elliptical leaves, found in the Lower Cretaceous ; and (Ho- 
snmtUt^ with small elliptic-lanceolate leaves, divided into 
several groups in accordance with the very varying form 
of the segments of the leaf. The latter genus ru ns through 
the whole of the Jurassic, as far as the lower division of the 
Ui^er or White Jura, when it gives way to the genus Za- 
mitts. It has not been observed in the Jurassic rooks of 
the arctic regions. Ptilcphyllunit Ctenophyllum, Pterophyl- 
lum, PtUozamUet, PterozamUes, Anornozamitea, and Sphe- 
nozamUet arc other genera of cycads more or less allied to 
ZanUtet and to one another. 

samouse (za-mOs')* n, [W. African.] A West 
African buffalo, or bush-ox, found in Sierra 
Leone, Bos hrmhyceros, the short-horned buf- 
falo, having the ears fringed with hair, short 
horns depressed at base, and no dewlap. 

zampogna (tsAra-po'nyfi), n. [It.] 1. Same as 
bagpipe, — 2. Same as shawm, 

zanana (za-nfi'n|j.), n. Same as zenana. 
Zanclodon (zang'klo-don), n. [NL. (Plein), < 
Gr. sickle, + oJowf (orJovr-) = E. tooth,'] 

A genua, of dinosaurs, typical of the family 
ZanelodontidsSy having both fore and hind feet 
five-toed, no ascending astragalar process, 
broad and long pubes, and biconcave vertebrsB. 
Zanclodontide (zang-klo-don'ti-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Zanclodon{U) + -klse.] A family of car- 
nivorous theropod dinosaurs, typified by the ge- 
nus ZandodoUj from the Trias of Europe. 
Zanclognatba (zang-klog'na-thil), n, [NJi. 
^(Lederer, 1857), < Gr. sicklo, + yvdOoc, 

jaw.] A genus of small noctuid motlis re- 
sembling pyralids. Ton European and aeveral North 
American specieg are known. Z. rninimlis feeds in the 
larval state on the dead leaves of oak and maple in the 
United States. 

Zanclostoxnus (zang-klos'to-mus), n. [NL. 
(Swainson, 1837), < Gr. Cdys^Mv. sickle, + ardyOf 
mouth.] A genus of cuckoos, the type of whicli 
is Z. javanicus of Java, and to wh'ch were 
formerly referred some related African forms. 
The species named has exposed nostrils, l)arc orbits, no 
crest, whito-tipped tail-feathers, and the mantle, wings, 
and tail glossed with bluish-green; the under parts are 
nuy, buff', and chestnut brown ; the orbits ore bright- 
blue, tile eyes blackish, and the beak coral-red. The 
length is 18 inches, of which the tail makes more than 
half. This handsome cuckoo ranges from I'enasserirn 
down the Malay peninsula, and also occurs in Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Java. 

Zanclns (zang'klus), n. [NL. (Cuvier and Val- 
enciennes, 1831), < Gr. CdyK?i 0 Vj sickle.] A 

S onus of carangoid 
shea based on a Pa- 
cific species, Z. cornu- 
iusj a small fish of 
striking form and 
color. 

zander (zan'd^r), n, 

[G.] The European 
pike-perch, Stisoste- 
dion luoioperca (for- 
merly Ludoperoa san- 
dra). It inhabits fresh 
waters of central Eu- 
rope. Also zander and 
zant. 

zand-mole(zand^moi), 
n. [< D. zandmol; < 
zand^ sand, + mol^ mole.] Same as sand-mole. 
See cuts under Bathyergus and Georychus. 
zanella (z^nePji), n. a twilled fabric used for 
covering umbrellas. Draper^ Viet, 
Zannicbellia (zan-i-kel'i-k), n. [NL. (Micholi, 
1729), named after ZannicheUi (lo62-]729), au- 
thor of a flora of Venice.] A genus of plants, 
of the order Naiadacese, type of the tribe Zan- 
niohelliea, it is characterised by the ahaence of a peri- 
anth, by a single stamen, with slender filament, and slight- 
ly curved carpels. The only species (by some considered 
as forming 9 apecies), Z. palustritt is a native of brackish 
ditches and salt water throughout the world. It is a sub- 
merged slender aquatic with a filiform creeping stem, the 
capillary hranchea becoming twisted into matted floating 
masses. The leaves are chiefly opposite, linear or filiform ; 

. the flowers are minute, at flrat terminal, but becoming 
axillary. See homed pimdwezdt under pondtoetd. 

Zannichelliess (zan^i-ke-ll'e-e), n. pi, [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1883), < Zannichellia + 
-ese,] A tribe of monocotyledonous plants, of 
the order Naiadacese, it is characterised by axillary 
nnitexual flowers, the mate with a single stamen and glo- 
bose pollen, the female with Its two to nine carpela each 
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containing a single pendulous orldiotropotts ovule. It In- 
cludes 8 genera, of which ZanidcKeUia la the type; the 
others, salt-water plants with a perianth of three hyaline 
segments, occur in the Mediterranean region {Althenia) 
and in Australia (LepUstna). All are slender submerged 
aquatics growing from a filiform nodose ereeping root- 
stock, and producing thi'ead-like leaves and minute flowers. 
Zanonia (zri-n5'ni-|i), n, [NL. (Linnccus, 1737), 
by transfer from “an endogou so named by 
Plumier (1703) from Giacomo Zanoni (1615-82), 
author of a flora of Bologna, and director there 
of the botanic garden.] A genus of plants, of 
the order Cucurhitacese, type of the tribe ikino- 
niem. it is characterised by entire leaves, and flowers 
with three calyx-lobes, five stamens, and three two-cleft 
styles. The 2 species are natives of India and the Malayan 
archipelago. They are shrubby climbers with potioled 
ovate or oblong entire leaves and unbranohed tendrils. 
The small flowers are borne in loose pendnlous panicles. 
I'ho fruit is cylindrical, club-shaped, or hemispherical, 
with a broadly three-valved apex, and containing large 
pendulous broadly winged seeds; that of Z. Indica is 
known as bandoUtr-fruU (which see). 

ZanonieSB (zan-6-ni'c-o), n. pi, [NL. (Blume, 
1825), < Zanonia + -ea?.] A tribe of poljrpeta- 
loua plants, of the order Cueurbitaceee. it is char- 
acterisod by flowers with five stamens, free fllamonts, ob- 
long one-celled anthers opening by a longitudinal slit, 
and an ovary with three thick placentas on which the 
ovules are Irregularly inserted. It includes 17 species, of 
8 genera, of wliich Zanonia is the type ; the others are 
also tropical climbing shrubs— one, Gerrardanthue, occur- 
ring in Africa, the other, Al»imitra, including most of the 
species, extending through Asia, America, and Australia. 

Zanora palm. Bee palm», 
zant (zant), n, Bame as zander, 

Zante (zan 'te), n. A contraction of Zan tc-wood. 
Zantedeschia (zan-te-des'ki-a), n, [NL. 
(Bprengel, 1826), named from Francesco Zaniv- 
deschif who wrote on the plants of Brescia and 
Bergamo in 1824.] A plant genus now known 
by the earlier name Itichardia (which s(^e). 
Zante fustic. Bame as young fustie (which 
see, under it*)* under smoke- 

tree, 

Zante-WOOd (zan'te-wfid), a. 1. Same asZr/w/r 
fustic, — 2. Same as satinwoodj ( Idoroxylon Swic- 
tema, 

Zanthin, n. An erroneous form of xonthin, 
zantho-. For words so begiuiiing, see xantho-, 
Zantiote (zan'ti-dt), n, [< Zante. (see def.) + 
-oto,] A native of Zante (ancient Zacynthus)^ 
one of the Ionian Islands. 
zany(za'ni),w.; pl.,?tmitw(-niz). [< F.crtwi,<It. 
zannif zauCy a zany or clown ; abbr. of (ikwanniy 
John: see Johny and cf.E. Jarkin similar use.] 
1. A comic performer, originating oi the Italian 
stage, whose function it is to make awkward 
attempts at mimicking the tricks of the profes- 
sional clown, or the acts of other performers ; 
hence, an apish buffoon in general ; a merry-an- 
drew; an amusing fool. 

He 'b like a zany to a tumbler, 

That trlcH tricks after liim to make men laugh. 

B. Jontmty Every Men out of IiIr Humour, iv. 1. 
lie teach thee ; thou %iialt like my Zany be, 

And feigno to do my cunning after me. 

Heywoftd, Four rrentises of London (Works, ed. 1874, II. 

1203). 

The English apes and very zanies be 

Of everything tliat they do hear and see. 

Drayton, To Henry Keynolds. 

Preacher at once, and zany of tl»y age ! 

Pope, Dunclad, ili. 200. 

Ho fOranvcllo) bad been wont, in tlie days of his greatest 
insoler 'C, to speak of the most eniliiont nobles as zanies, 
lunatics, and buffoons. MttUey, Hutch Bepublic, I. 402. 

2t. An attendant. 

Lady, Imperia the courtesan’s zany hath brought you 
this letter from the pf)or gentleman in the deep dungeon, 
but would not stay till he had an answer. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ill. 1. 
-ZyXL 1. Clown, Fool, Buffoon, Mimic, Zany. ** The zany 
in Shakespere's day was nut so much a bufftsm and mimic 
as the obsequious follower of a buffoon and the attenu- 
ated mime of a mimic. He was tlie vice, servant, or at- 
tendant of the professional clovm or foot, who, (Iressed 
like his master, accompanied him on the stage or in the 
ring, following his movements, imitating his tricks, and 
adding to the general merriment by his ludicrous failures 
and comic iniljecllity. . . . Tbe professional cltmn or 
/ool might bo clever and accompllsned in his business, a 
skilful tumbler and mountebank, doing what he under- 
took to do thoroughly and well. But this was never the 
case with the zany. He was always slight and thin, well- 
meaning, but comparatively helpless, full of readiness, 
grimace, and alacrity, but also of incompetence, eagerly 
trying to Imitate his superior, but ending in failure and 
absurdity. . . . We have ourselves seen the and the 
zany in the ring together, the down doing clever tricks, 
the zany provoking immense laughter by his ludicrous 
failures in attempting to imitate them. Where there U 
only a single clmon, he often combines both the charac- 
ters, doing skilful tumbling on his own account, and play- 
ing the zany to the riders.”^ {Edinburgh Bev., July, 1869, 
art. 4.) 

zany (za'ni), V. t.\ pret. and pp. zaniedy ppr. 
zanying. [< zany, n.] To play the zany to; 
mimic ; imitate apishly. 


All excellence 
In other roadama do but zany hers. 

Fletcher {and another ?), Queen of Corinth, i. 2. 

Laughs them to acome, aa man doth buale apes 
When they will zanie nien. 

Mardmt, Antonio and Mellida, II., iv. 1. 

zanjrism (za'ni-izm), w. [< zany + -im.] 1. 
The act or practice of imitation or mimicty. — 
2. The condition or habita of a buffoon or a 
low clown : often uHed ooutemptuouHly. 
Zanzalian (zan-za'li-an), n, [< Zanzalns (see 
def.) -f -u/n.] A Jacobite of the East: so called 
occasionally from Zanzalus, a surname of Ja- 
cobus Baradmus. Bee JacobitCy 2. 
zanze, n, [African.] An African musical in- 
strument consisting of a wooden box in which 
a number of sonorous tongues of wood or metal 
are fixed. These are souuded by the finger or 
a stick. 

Zanzibari (zan-zi-bll'ri), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Zanzibar, a suit anate of eastern 
Africa, it was in 1890 made a British protectorate, con- 
fined chiefly to the Island of Zanzibar, while the coast of 
the neighboring mainland was ceded to Germany. 

The country is practically In the hands of Araba and 
Zanzibari slavers and traders. 

Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 872. 

n. w. An inhabitant of Zanzibar, 
zapateado (Bp. pron. th&-pii-te-ft'dd), n. [Sp.l 
A Spanish dance in which the rhythm is marked 
by blows of the foot on the ground, 
zaphara (zaf'a-rji), n. Bame as zaffer, 
ZaphrentinSB (zaf-ren-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL. (Ed- 
wards and Haime, 1850), < Zaphrentis + -inss.] 
A subfamily of Paleozoic rugose stone-corals, of 
the family CyathophyllidWy typified by the genus 
Zaphrentis. They have a free and simple ooralltim, and 
a well-developed septal fossula formed by a tubular in- 
flection of thetabulu) on one side, or replaced by a crlstl- 
form process. 'I'lie tabiilaa arc complete, but the septa 
are defleient or irregular, and there is usually no colu- 
mella. 

Zaphrentis (zaf-ren'tis), u, [Nl.i. (Itafinesque 
and Clifford, 182())jprob. < Gr. Co- intensive 4* 
brabi.] 1. Tiic ty]iical genus of Zaph- 
renttusR, 'line snecies are deeply cupped, with many 
septa, and a peculiai* pit on one side of the interior. Z. 
cneeedam is an example. They lived in tlie Silurian and 
(Jarboniferoiis periods. 

2. [k c..] A species of this genus. Webster* s 
Viet., 1890. 

ZapodidaB (za-pod'i-dc), n. pi. [NL., < Zapus 
{-pod-) 4 -idie.] A family of rodent mammals, 
of Gie inyomorphic serieH of the order ItodenHa, 
framed by Cones for the reception of the jump- 
ing inoiiKc of North America, Zapus hudsohiuSy 
a KTuall mouse-like quadruped intermediate in 
some respects between the MuridsCy or mice 
proper, and the Vipodid/Hy or jerboas of the Old 
W orld . By sonm the family Is considered as a subfamily 
of IHpodidfc, under the nniiies Zapodinte and Jacudinm, 
Sec ZajntM, and cut under deer-moum. 

Zapodinse (zap-p-di'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Zapua 
{-pod-) 4 -nm.^ The as a subfamily 

of Vimdidw. 

zapotilla (zap o-tira), n. Bame as samdilla, 
zaptieh (zA.p'ti- 0 ), n, [Turk.] A policeman. 
Zapus (za'pus), n, [NL. (Cones, 1876), < Gr. 
Ca- intensive 4 nohe = K.foot.] The only genus 
of Zapodidie. Z, hudsouius is the common 
jumping mouse, or deer-mouse, of North Amer- 
ica. Bee cut under deer-mouse. 

Zaragoza mangrove. Bee mangrore. 
zarape (za-ril'pe), n. [Bp. Amer.J Bame as 
scrape. 

Men wearing vermilion zarapes about their shoiildera. 

The. nation, XLVllI. 811. 

Zarathuztrian (zar-a-thds'tri-an), a, and n. 

[< ^rathustra 4 -iaii.] Bame "as Zoroastrian, 
Zarathustrianism (zur-n-thfisHri-an-izm), n. 
[< Zarathustrian 4 -ism.'] The religion of Za- 
ratbustra; Zoroastrianism. 

Zarathustrlc (zar-a-thfis'trik), a. Same as 
Zoroastric. 

It cannot be denied that tbe Zarathustrie dogmas are 
pure old Aryan myths in a new shape. 

Eneye. BHL, XX. 861. 

Zarathustrism (zar-a-thfis'trizm), 91. [< Zara- 
thustra (see Zarathustrian) 4 -ism,] Same as 
Zarathustrian ism . 

Modern Brahmanism, Zarathuetriim, and Buddhism. 

E. B. Tylor, Brim. Oulturo, I. 49. 

zaratite (zar'^tit), n, [After Beflor Zaratcy a 
Hpaniai'd.] A hydrous carbonate of nickel, 
occurring as an emerald-green incrustation on 
chromite. Also called emerald nickel. 
zareba (za-re'bU,), n. In Sudan and adjoining 
parts of Africa^* an inclosure against enemies 
or wild animals, as by a thorn -hedge ; a forti- 
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zebra^pozsmn 


Also written sareeha, 


fied camp in general. 
sereha^ zeriha^ etc. 

We employed ounelves until the camels should arrive 
in cutting; thorn branches and constructing a zareeba or 
fenced camp, to protect our animals during the night. 

Sir S. W, Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 8&. 

zarf (zfi-rf), n. [Also zurf; < Ar. zarf, a ves- 
sel, a case.] A holder for a coffee-cup: a 
term used through- 
out the Levant. 

These holders arc usual- 
ly of metal and of onia- 
inental design in open- 
work. Their immediate 
object is t(» prevent the 
hot cup from burning 
the hiigers. 

Some zur/g are of plain 
or gilt silver iiligree. 

A’. W. Lane, Mod. ICgyp- 
(tiaiis, 1. 109, note. 

zarnich ( zlir'nik), w. 

[Also zarneCy etc.; 

? Ar. zernikhy azzer- 
mkhy arsenic, < Gr. 
apnevmdvy arsenic: 
see arsenic.] 1. In 
alchomyy orpiment. 



a, tlu- /.irf ; h, the Cup. 


,,, 2. An old term embra- 
cing tile native sulidiids of ar.seiiio, sandarac 
(or realgar) and orpiment. 
zarzuela (8p. pron. thilr-lhp-a'la), n. [Sp.] A 
short drama with incidental "music, like a 
vaudeville. It is said to have been first in- 
troduced into Rpain at Zarzuela in the seven- 
teenth century. 

zastruga (zas-trd'gU), 71. [Russ.] One of a 
series of ridgt's, with corresponding depres- 
sions, rising in wave-like succession above the 
general level of the snow when this has been 
blown across by a long-continued wind, 
zatainf, «. An old spelling of satin. 
zati (zU'ti), 71. [E. Ind.J 'Ime capped macaque 
of India and Ceylon, Macaciis pit cot at us. 
Zauschneria (zash-nc'ri-k), w. [NL. (Presl, 
183(1), named for Zauschnefy a German botanist. ] 
A genus of polypetalous plants, of the order 
()7inffrari€il\ it ia characterized by dowers with four 
petula, eight stumena, and a four-celled ovary with nu- 
merous ovules, and, distinguishing it from the aimilar ge- 
nua KpUobiuni, by a calyx with the tulie suddenly expand- 
ing above the ovary into a funnel-shajiod limb globose at 
the base. The only species, Z. Cal\f(imica, a handsome 
plant of Oalifornia, is cultivated under the names of Calu 
ftrmmn/uehsia and hu7nmitijhbird'g truw/vt. It is a low 
brunching shrub with sessile entire or minutely t/oothed 
loaves, and bright-crimson ilowers which ore B(dltary and 
sessile in the axils. 

zax (zaks), 71. [Perhaps a var. of sax (< AS. 
smXy etc.), a knife.] An instrument used by 
slaters for cutting and dressing slates ; a kind 
of hatchet with a sharp point f»n tht' nole for 
perforating the slate to receive the nail or pin. 
Z-Crank (ze'- or zed'krangk), n. A peculiarly 
shaped crank in the cylinder of some marine 



Flowerini; riant of MaUe (Zea Af^s). 
a, male fltkwer ; female flower. 


steam-engines : so named from its zigzag form. 
Simmonds. 

Zea (ze'a). n. [NL. (LinnaBus, 1737; used ear- 
lier by Bnmfels, 1530), < Gr. a sort of 

grain used as fodder for horses.] A genus of 
grasses, tyi)e of the tribe MaydesB. it is charac- 
terized by nioncBciouB flowert^ the male forming a termi- 
nal panicle, the female a large axillary segaile spike wrapped 
in numerous leaf-like bracts or husks, and consisting of pis- 
tillate ilowers densely aggregated in many rows upon a 
thick unJointed rachis. The only species, Z. Mays, the 
well-known Indian corn or maize, long cultivated through- 
out many wanii and temperate regions, is supposed to be 
a native of America, but is not now known in a wild state. 
It is a tall nlant with unbranched robust stems, large 
light-green leaves, a handsome long-stalked terminal 
panicle (known as the tassel), and very thick fortUe spikes 
from the husks of which project long green slender 
styles known as the sUk. 'i'he fruit is a hard roundish 
f'.aryopsls (known as the kertutl) partly inclosed by the 
chaffy remains of the four glumes and broad palet— the 
kernels and their rachis (the cob) fonning the sxiike or ear 
of corn. The seeds furnish an invaluable food to man 
and to domestic animuls; the stalks and leaves are used 
for fodder, and the husks are much used for tilling mat- 
tresses and horse-collars, and for making door-mats; a 
coarse textile fabric, also, and paper of excellent quality, 
have been experimentally made from them. The cob, 
and sometimes the whole ear, is used os fuel. The chief 
value lies of course in the kernel. See maize, cut in pre- 
ceding column, and cut under husk. Compare comi. 
zeal (zel), n. [Early mod. E. zctc ; < GF. zcl^y 
F. zblc = 8p. Pg. It. zeloy < L. zclus. < Gr. CffXntjy 
zoal (for {->/ Cf^u), boil, akin to 

,E. yeast: see yeast.] Passionate ardor in the 

S ursuit of anything; intense interest or en- 
oavor; eagerness to accomplish or obtain 
some object. 

I’hey have a zeal of [for, R. V.] God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge. Rom. x. 2. 

Let not my eold words hero accuse my zeal. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 1 47. 

Controversial zeal soon turns its thoughts on force. 

Burke, Rev. In France, 
Ills fervent zeal for the interests of the state. 

Mneaulay, Warren Hastings. 

= SlTXL Earnestness, Enthimasun, etc. (see eagerness), 
warmth, fervor, lieartiness, energy, 
zealt (z61), r. 7. [< zealy w.] To entertain zeal ; 

be zealous. 

Htilf fillowers, and such as zeal marvellously for those 
whom they have chosen for thtdr masters. 

Bacon, (Jontroversies of I’hurch of Eng. 

zealantt, n. 8t<e zelant. 
zealedt (zeld), a. [< zeal + -ed^.] Filled with 
z(?al; characterized by zeal. 

Zealed religion. 

Fletcher (and another). Love’s Pilgrimage, iv. 2. 

zealfttlt (zerffd), M. \<zeal + -/«/,] Full of 
zeal; zealous. 

These dayes of Ours may shine 
In Zeal-full Knowledge of the Truth divine. 
SylveMer, tr. of l)u Itortas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 

zealless (zel'les), a. [< zeal + -less.] Lack- 
ing zeal. lip. Halt. 

zealot (zprot), n. [< OF. zeh)tf\ < LL. zelotes, < 
Gr. (y/u)T//i'y a zealot, < zeal: see 1. 

One who is zealous or full of zeal ; one carried 
away by excess of zeal ; an immoderate parti - 
zan : generally in a disparaging sense. 

He was one of those furious zealots who blow the bel- 
lows of faction until the whole furnace of politics is red- 
hot with sparks and cinders. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 29J). 
Like all neutrals, ho is liable to attack from the zealots 
of iKith parties. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 02. 

2. [tvrp.] One of a fanatical sect or party (the 
ZelotaO among the dews of Palestine under 
Roman dominion, who on account of their ex- 
cesses in behtilf of the Mosaic law were also 
called Siearii or Assassins. The Zealots gained the 
ascendancy in a civil war, and withstood the Romans so 
ilorcoly us to bring alamt the total destruction of Jeru- 
salem, A. i>. 70. Zealots are also mentioned (perhaps by 
confusion) as a sect of the Essones, similarly character- 
ized by fanatical zeal for their ascetic practices. 

That desperate Faction of the Zealots, who, like so many 
Firebrands scattered up and down among them (the Jews], 
soon put the whole Nation into Flames. 

Stillingjteet, Sermons, I. viii. 

zealqtical (ze-lot'i-kal), a. [< zealot + -?c-a/.] 
Having the tdiaracter of a zealot ; belonging to 
ft l>ody of zealots. 

Gne Leviston, a zealotical Scotsman, a tailor, came with 
a gray suit of apparel |for a dif^ruise1 under his cloak. 

Court a7id Times of Charles II. 80. 

zealotism (zel'qt-izm), 7t. [< zealot + -«>w.] 

The (diuracter or conduct of a zealot. Gray. 
zealotist (zel'ot-ist), ti. [< zealot + -ist.] A 
zealous i)artizan ; one of a body of zealots. 
Howell. 

zealotry (zel'pt-ri), n. [< zealot + -ry (see 
-cry).] Behavior as a zealot; excessive or un- 
due zeal; fanaticism. 


Inquisitorial cruelty and party zeaUftry. 

CoUriage. (Imp. IHat.) 

Herod is outheroded, Stemhold is oat-stemholded, with 
a zealotry of extravagance that really seems like wilful 
burlesque. De Quitusey, Style, 1. 

zealous (zePus), a. [< L. ML. zelosusy full of 
zeal, < zeluSy zeal : see zeal. Ct.iealousy an older 
form of the same word.] 1, lidl of or incited 
by zeal ; jealous for the good or the promotion 
of some person or object; ardent; eager; fer- 
vent; devoted. 

That man loves not who Is not zealous too. 

Merrick, Zeal Required In Love. 

The learned and pious Bishop of Alexandria, Dionysius, 
wrote to the zealous and factious I’resbyter Novatus. 

Bp. Oauden, 'J’ears of the Church, p. 100. (Davies.) 

The clergy of New England were, for the most part, 
zealous promoters of the revolution. 

Emerson, Hist. Disc, at Concord. 

2. Caused by or manifesting zeal ; due to ear- 
nest devotion ; of an ardent character or qual- 
ity. 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 94. 

I will study 

Service and friendship, with a zealous sorrow 

For my past incivility towards ye. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1, 
=8yn. 1. Forward, enthusiastic, fervid, keen. See zeal. 
zealously (zePus-li ), adv. In a zealous manner ; 
with passionate ardor; fervently; earnestly. 

It is good to he zecdoudy affected always in a good thing. 

Gal. iv. 18. 

Sir, I will amply extend myself to your use, and am very 
zealously afflicted, as not one of your least friends, for your 
crooked fate. Beau, and FI. , Hotiest Man’s Fortune, iL 2. 

zealousness (zel'us-nes), 71. The quality of be- 
ing zealous; ardor; zeal, 
zealousyt ( zel' us-i), w . [Early mod . E, zelousie ; 
i zealous + ~y^ . CA. jealousy.] 1. Zealousnoss. 

His hand eternity, his arm his force. 

His ai’inour zeaUmsy, his breast-plate heaven. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, v. 

2. An old form of jealousy. 

The zelousie and the eagre feersenes of Glimpias. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 200, note. 

zebec, zebeck, n, 8am e as xehec. 
zebra (ze'bril), w. and a. [= F. zehre, < Afri- 
can zehra.] * 1. 7i. An African solidnngulate 
mammal, related to the horse and ass, of the 
genus Etpius and subgenus HippotigriSy having 
the body more or less complotely striped. There 
are at least well-marked snecies. One of these is the 
quagga. The second is the bont<»-quagga, or BurcheU’s 
zebra. (See cut under dauw.) The third is the true 
zebra, E. (II, ) zebra, of southern Africa, of u whitish color, 



Zebra (Equus or Hippottgm Mtbra), 


very fully and regularly striped with black: it is speclfi' 
cally called the mounUiin zebra. This zebra stands about 
4^ feet high at the shoulder ; the head is light, the ears 
are moderately largi‘, the limbs slender; the mane is 
short, and the tall tufted. The general form is light and 
symmetrical, like that of most wild asses, and seems to 
indicate speed rather than bottom. The zebra is one of 
tlie most beautiful of animals, as it is also one of the 
wildest and least tractable. It has often been kept in con- 
flnement, and occasionally tamed, but generally retains 
its indomitable temper. It inhabits in herds the hilly and 
mountainous countries of South Africa, seeking the most 
secluded places ; so that from the nature of its haunts, as 
well as its watchfulness, swiftness, and the acuteness of 
its senses, it is difficult to capture. It is, however, much 
hunted, and seems destined to extermination. 

II. a. Renembling the stripes of a zebra: hav- 
ing stripes running along the sides: as, the ze- 
hra markings on certain spiders. Staveley. 
zebra-caterpillar (ze'brft-kat^^‘r-pil-ar), w. The 
larva of Marnestra picta, a North Amencan noc- 
tuid moth : so called from the longitudinal black 
and yellow stripes. It feeds on clover, peas, 
beans, cabbages, turnips, and various other cul- 
tivated plants. See cut on following page, 
zebra-opossum (ze'bra-o-pos^um), n. The ze- 
bra-wolf. See cut under thylacine. 



Ml>ra-pam]ce«t 



Zebra>caterpillar and Motli {Mamestra ^icta). 


zebra-parrakeet (z6'brji-par''a-ket), n. A kind 
of grasH-parrakeet, MelopffiiimvuH undulatua^ 
raueli of whose plumage is barred. It is a (*om- 
mou cage-bird. See cut under MalopmtUicus. 
Zebrapicus (ze-bra-jn'kiis), n, [NL. (Malherbe, 
1H49), also Zehrijiimn (Bonaparte, 1H54), < re- 
hrttf q. V., + NL. Piculs.'] A genus of wood- 
peckers ; so called from the extensive striping 
of the plumage. IthaBcoveredanumliorof Ainorican 
forma, but waa baaod on the common red-bcllled wood- 
pocker of the United States, and is thus a synonym of Cen- 
turu8 (itself often merged in Melanfirjm). See cut under 
Centuruft. 

zebra-plant (ze'bril-plant), n, A striped-leaf ed 
plant, Maranta sebriua. See Marartta. 
zebra-poison (ze'brli-poi'-'zn), n. A succulent 
tree. Euphorbia arborea^ of South Africa. Tlic 
milky Juice is so poisonous as to kill zebras which drink 
water in which the branches have been placed, atid it 
is sometimes used as an arrow-poison. J. Smith, Diet. ‘ 
of Economic IMants. 

zebra-sbark(ze'bra-shark), w. The tiger-shark, 
zebra-spider (ze'bfa-spi'^d(u’), W. A huuting- 
sjuder or wolf-spider. See Lip'osidir, and cuts 
under tarantula and wolf-ftpidcr. 
zebra-swallowtail ( zo' brji-swoh^l-tal), n. The 
ajax, PapUio (or I ph id ides) ajax^u hirge swal- 
low-tailed butterfly of North America, having 
yellowish-white wings baiTod with black, it is 
a handsome species, and occurs from I’ennsylvania south- 
ward. The larva feeds on the papaw. 

zebra-wolf (ze'bra-wulf ), n. Th(» pouched dog 
or thylacine dasyuro of Tasmania, Dasyurus 
thylacimis or Thylaclnus eyuocephalus, a larger 
predaceous and carnivorous marsupial qiuwlru- 
ped somewhat resembling « wolf, having the 
Imck and rump transversely striiKul (whence 
the name). See cut under thylatune. 
zebra-wood (ze'bra-wud), n. 1. The wood ef 
Connarus Gniauensis (Oniphalobiutn Lambertii), 
of the Vonnaracese, a tall tree of Guiana; also, 
the tree itself. The wood is hard and beauti- 
fully marked, and is much sought for use in 
making furniture. — 2. The wood of a small 
evergreen, Gkettarda speciosay of the Eubiacai'y 
found on tropical shores in both hemisplieres. 
— 3. In the West Indies, a shrub or small tree, 
Myrtus {Eugenia) fragransy var. cuncata. 
zebra-woodpecker (ze'bra-wud''-'pek-6r), w. 
Any one of the striped woodpeckers of Mal- 
herbe’s genus Zebrfwieus — that is, of Centurus 
in a usual sense. See cut under Venturus. 
Zebrlne (ze'brin), tt. [< + -iwcL] Jtesera- 

.bliug or related to the zebra; striped like a ze- 
bra; pertaining to the subgenus Uippotigris : 
correlated with equine and asinine. Darwin. 



Zebu iS0s OuUcut, var.). 
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zebn (ze'bu), n. [< F. sd)Uy a name accepted 
by Buffon from the exhibitors of the animal at 

•a French fair, and supposed by him to be an 
African word. If not invented, it is prob. in- 
tended to represent the E. Ind. sobOy q. v.] 
The Indian bull, ox, or cow; any individual or 
breed of Bos indicusy having a hump on the 
withers. The zebu has been domesticated from time im- 
memorial, and is now known only in its artificial breeds. 
These are numerous, and very various in size, shape, and 
color, the processes of artificial selection having modified 
the original stock in almost every particular, 'the char- 
acteristic hump is somctimcB double. The flesh is con- 
sidered a delicacy. The size of ditfereut breeds of zebus 
varies much. Some are aa large ns ordinary cattle, others 
no larger than a common calf u month or two old. The 
color is usually light gray, varying to pure white. The 
bulls of the latter color are (‘otiseernteo to Siva, and be- 
come Brahminy bulls, exempt frtun labor or molestatiou. 
Zebus are bred particularly in Indio, but also in Chino, Ja- 
pan, and some parts of Afrieiu They are used ns beasts 
of burden and of draft, and as riding-animals, us well as 
for beef. The stock from which tliey luivc descended is 
by some naturalists supposed to represent only a variety 
of tioH taunut, the original of the ordinary domestie. ox. 
Sec cut in preceding column. 

zebub (ze'biib), w. [< Ar. zuhdby dhnbdh. Hob. 

ft, fly. Cf . Beelzebub.] A lai*g<' Abyssinian fly 
noxious to cattle, like the tsetse aiul the zimh. 

zebu-cattle (ze'hu-kat '*'!), n. The cattle of the 
eastern hemisphere which have a hump, like 
the zebu. Darwin. 

zebuder, n. The Caucasian ibex. Also cal led 
cac. 

Zecchino (tsek-ke'no), w. [It.: see .svi/m/w.] A 
gold coin of the Venetian reiuihlii*, worth 



Obverse. Reverse 

/eccluiKi of I'aolo Rfinicru, Doge of V'ciiice 177H 1780 - Hritish 
Museiiiii. (Sue of original.) 

rather more than tKv. English, or about $2.25: 
same as sequin. 

zeebin, w. A variant of sequin. 

Zeebstein (zek'stiu), n. [G., < .c.rfte, a mine, 
+ sldUy stone.] In f/co/., the uppermost of th(‘ 
two divisions of the Permian, *he Iowit being 
the so-called “ Hothli(‘gend<*.” This t- ifold char- 
acter of thcPerniiun isa well-marked feature of the system 
in Germany, especially in the eeiitiai part of that coun- 
try; hence it is not infreipiently calleif tlie PiUtx, a wi>rd 
coined in hnitatum of the name Trim. At the iMittom 
of the Zechstein is tlie “Knpferschiefer,*' a tliin l»ed 
of durk-(;olored, bituminous, and euprif(*roiis shale. The 
Zechstein propei is a calcareous roi k, becoming dolomitie 
in its upper section, and eoiitaining, especially in I'nis- 
sia, masses of rock-salt of extiaordiiiary thi(.kness. 'J'he 
I’ernuan covers an extensive area In liiissia, where, how- 
ever, its dual cliaructor is much less distinctly maikiMl 
than it is in Germany. In the east of England this fea- 
ture of the rormian Is clearly exhlidted, and the so-called 
“Magnesian Limeshme group” istlieeiiuivalentof thcGcr- 
nian Zechstein. No seiiamtion of the J'ermian into divi- 
sions has been satisfactorily made out in North America, 
where the break between that formation and the Carbon 
iferous is far less distinct than it is in the regions of its 
typical development in Germany. 

zed (/Aul), n. I = P. d’de. < Ij. < Gr. Cr/ru, the 
name of the letter Z.] 1. The lotti'r Z, uIho 

called ::rf’ and HoinetimeB i^zard, 

Zed, thou unneiJessary letter! Shak., Lear, ii. 2. (W) 
2. A metal bar rolled ho bh to have a eroKs- 
Hcctiou resembling the letter Z. 

Angles, Zedjt, Channels, Beams, Bars. 

The Engineer, LXXl. p. xxxviil. of ailv’ts. 

Zedland (zed 'laud), n. [< zed + land.] A des- 
ignation of the western part of England, from 
the diah^ct.al use there of the sound of z for that 
of 8. HalUwdl. 

zedoary (zed'q-a-ri), «. [< F. zdJoaire = Sp. 

Vg^.zedoaria = It. zettovnrio: see set wall.] An 
East Indian drug, known in t wo varieties as Umg 
and round zedoary. According to soni<» aiitliorities 
these are both the product of Curmiwi Zedoariu (the C. 
Zerumbet of Koxhiirgh); according to others, only the long 
zedoary belongs to this species, the round Ui C, arnmatica 
(IheC. Zedoaria of Roxburgh). Both varieties are aromatic, 
with a strung caiiiphoraceous flavor and the odor of ginger. 
In niedlelrie, zedoary acts like ginger, hut is less effective. 
It is iikimI in India in various alterative decoctions and in 
1)1 epnring kinds of incense. The rhizome of C. aromatica, 
like the related turmeric, is used in dyeing its chief ap- 
i)llcat)on. 

2ieidae (ze'i-d«), n. pi. [Nl^. (Hwainson, 1839), 
< Zeus -f -ida*.] A family of acaiithopterygian 
fishes, HO named from the genus Zeusy but usu- 
ally called Zenidie. Bee cut under dory, 1. 

zein (ze'iu), w. [< Zea + -tV^.] Ajproteid ob- 
tained from maize, said to be allied to gluten. 


zemindary 

It has a yellowish color, and is soft, insipid, and 
elastic. It differs essentially from the gluten 
of wheat. Also seme. 

Zeitgeist (tsit'gist), n. [G . ; < zeity time (= E. 
tide)y 4- gdsty spirit (= E. ghost).] The spirit 
or genius of the time; that general drift of 
thought or feeling which particularly charac- 
terizes any period of time : a Gorman word oc- 
casionally used in English. 

Zel (zel), n. [< Turk. Pers. zily a hell, cymbal.] 
An Oriental form of cymbal. 

Whore, some hours since, was heard the swell 
Of trumpet and the clash of zel. 

Bidding the hiight-oyed sun farewell. 

Moore, J.alla Hookh, The Fire-Worshippers. 

Zelanian (ze-hl'ni-an), a. [< NL. Zelania (Nova 
Zelaniay New Zealand) 4- -a7i.] In zodgeoq.y 
of or pertaining to New Zealand: more fully 
Novo-Zelanian. Bee New Zealand wubregiony un- 
der subregion. 

zelantt, n\ [Also ze.alant ; < LL. zela'n{t-)Sy ppr. 
of zflarey have zeal for, < L. zelusy zeal: see 
zeal.] A zealot. Also zealant. 

To certain zealanU all speech of pacifleation is odious. 
Bacon, Ihiity in Kellgion (ed. Hpedding, Ellis, and Heath). 

Advertisement touching an Holy War written |hy Ba- 
con] in tlie form of a Dialogue, in which the interlocutors 
represent a Modemte Divine, a Protestant Zelant, a Rom- 
ish Catliulic Zelant ... E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 420. 

zelatort (Z(*l'ri-tqr), n. [< LL. zelatory < zelarey 
have zeal for: see zelant.] A zealous partizaii 
or promoter; a zealot. 

Many zelatovre or fanourers of the piihlyko woalo haue 
henne diseouragod. Sir T. Bigot, The Governour, ill. 27. 

Zele (ze'le), n. [NL. ((hirtis, 1831), said to be 
< Gr. Cy///, a fcuiiale rival.] A genus of hyme- 
nopti'rouK parasites, of the family Braconidee, 
distinguished from Macroerntrus principally by 
having the abdomen insi'rted between the pos- 
terior (*o\ab Ten North Amerlcnn and three European 
species have been describisd. They are parasitic upon 
small lopidopteroiis larviu. 

Zelkova (zel-ko'viL, n. fNL. (Bpaeh, 1841), 
from th(' Cretan name' zelkova.] A genus of 
apetaloiiK trees, of the order Drtivaeem and 
t.rila* t'eltidejr. it is chnraeterized by monuecioiis or 
polygamoiiH flowers, the male with a Hnort-loi)od peri- 
anth, the female with an eecentrh! two-parted style and 
unioviilatc ovary, in fruit somew hat ventrieose and drupa- 
ceous, smooth or veiny on the surface, and often keeled on 
tile l»u*k, containing a eompiesHed concave seed wltli 
broad cotyledons. There are 4 speeles. natives respec- 
tively of Crete, the Caucasian and Caspian region, Japan, 
and China. They are trees bearing alternate serrate or 
er(‘nat(‘ feather-veined leaves, willi narrow slender stip- 
ules. The flowers are sessile or short-pedieellnd, the male 
III small eliisturs, tin* female solitary in the upper axils. 
Z rrenafa (formerly known as Planera Uirhardi), the zel- 
Kova- or zelkona-tree of the CaucasuM, reatdies a consider- 
able size, Kome.limes 80 feet liigh and 4 foot in diameter; 
m its scaly bark it rcHi'mldes the plane-tree, in Its leaves 
(In* elm ; the small greenish-brown flowers have the odor 
of the elder, and are billowed byroiindish fruits of the size 
of a pea. Its tim)M‘r Is miieh prized ; (he sap-wood Is light- 
colored and ebistle ; the hard lieavy reddish heart-wood 
takes a good polish, and is valued for furniture. For Z. 
arnminnla, see krgaki. 

zelOBO (flz.o-lo'so), ff. [It. : seo mi /oM/t.] Zeal- 
ous: in music, marking iiassagos to bo ci nderod 
with zeal, f'nthusiasm, or onorgy. 
zelotypia (Zol-p-tip'i-lj,), r. [NL., < Gr. Cr/Xorn- 
rrm, joulonsy, rivalry,^ C//>'iiri)n’or, joalotiH,< tf/T^n^y 
z(dil, 4* r'wtrrtiv, striko: scse type.] Tho oxeroiso 
of morbid porsovoranco and onorgy in the pros- 
oeiilion of a project, osjiocially one of a politi- 
cal or religious nature; a form of nionoinania 
HomelirnoH manifesting itself in overzeal in at- 
tempts to gain supporters to any public cause, 
zelotypic (zel-o-lip^ik), a. [< zdotypia. 4- -to.] 
Pert,aining to, charactorizeil by, or exhibiting 
zelotypia. 

ZeloUBlOt, n. See zeolousy. 
zemindar (zem'in-dilr), n. [Also zamindar; < 
Bers. zemiuddry a hindbolder, < zeminy land, 4* 
holding.] Originnlly, one of a class of 
farmers of the revenue from land held in com- 
mon by its cultivutors, ('stablished by the Mo- 
gul government of India, every one ilia specially 
assigned tract or district; now, in many prov- 
inces, a native landlord, regarded as a successor 
of the proeediiig, and similarly res]ionsihle for 
tho land-tax, who under British regulations has 
become the actual proprietor of the soil under 
his jurisdiction, oft mi with right of primogeni- 
ture. 

'Hie ZeviindarH of Ixiwer Bengal, the landed prnprietary 
established by liord < 'ornwalliH, hove the worst reputation 
as landlords, and appear hi have frequently deseived it 
Maine, Village CoimnunitieH, p. 108. 

zemindary (zem'in-dii-ri), n.; pi. zemiudaries 
(-riz). [< I*ers. zcinindari, < zemindar, zem- 

indar.] 1. The office or jurisdii'tion of a zem- 
indar. — 2. The tract of territory administered 


zemindary 

or controlled by a zemindar; also, the system 
of landholding and revenue-collection unaer 
zemindars. .fUso written saniindari, zemindariy 
zemindarce, zemindarryj etc. 

I/ord Cornwallia, with the i)eflt iiitentiona, storeotypeil 
the zemindary syBtern in litMifical by giving to the inidule* 
men or fanners of the revenue permanent rights of pos- 
session, subject to a quit rent to tlie Government. 

Contemporary Jtev., L. 61. 

zemmi, zemni (zcm'i, -ni), n. The blind mole- 
rat, Spalax iyphlus. See cut under mole-rat. 
zemstvo (zems'tvo), n. [Russ.] In Russia, a 
local elective assembly, of recent institution, 
for the oversight and regulation of affairs with- 
in its territory. There are zemstvos for the districts 
into which the governments are divided, and also for ilie 
governments themselves, with nominal jurisdiction of 
local taxation, schools, roads, public sanitation, etc., but 
subject to arbitrary interference by tlie provincial gover- 
nors. 

Zenaida (ze-na'i-dli), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
18I1S), daughter of dosepli Bonaparte, 

and wife of Charles Lucien Bonajiarte.] A ge- 
nus of American ground-doves, typical of the 
subfamily Zenaidinsp^ containing such species 
as the West Indian Z, amatUfis. 
zenaide (ze-na'id), n. A dove of the genus 
Zenaida. 

ZenaidinSB (zfwia-i-driiro, n. pi. [NL., < Zena- 
ida + ^nm.] *A subfamily of pigeons or doves, 
of the family CoUmhidu‘ ; the ground-pigeons 
of America,* distinguished from the more ar- 
boreal pigeons, or (-olumhinm proper, by the 
greater size of the feet and the denudation of 
the Rcutellate tarsi. Numerous genera and spocios 
Inhabit tbe warmer parts of America ; 6 are found in the 
United States, of wliich the ('aroliiia dove, ZerMidura ea- 
rolinemiH, is the best-known and most widely distributed. 
Zenaida amabUie is a West Indian species, found also in 
Florida. The group embraces the smallest birds of the 
family, as the diminutive ground-dove of the Houtheni 
States, Cfiamapelia (or ColumJhiyaMina) paiiserina. See 
cuts under dove, {fround-dove. Melopelia, and Scardafella. 

zenaidine (ze-na'i-diu), a. [< Zenaidinsa.'] 
Pertaining to or rescinbling thegonus Zenaida. 
Coma. 

Zenaidura (zo-na-i-du'ra), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1854), i Zenaida, q. v., + Or. ovpd^ tail.] 
That genus of Columhidte which contains tlic 
Carolina dove, or mourning-dove, Z. earolinen- 
8is: so called from the jit^culiarity of the tail, 
which has fourfoen instead of twelve feathers. 
The long cunente tall gives this genus the aspect of JSeto- 
pifitee (wtileh belongs to a ditferent subfamily). Hoe cut 
under dove, and compiue tiuit under jmmemjer-ingfon. 
Also, incorrectly, Zentedura. 
zenana (ze-na'nji), n. [Aim zauana ; < Pers. 
Md«rt,bolougiug*to woimui, < zen^ a woman, = (Ir. 
}vvy. a woman : see yweew t .] In India, that part- 
of the housti in winch the females of a family 
are sechuled; an Last Indian harem. 

1 wandered through a zenana which was full of women's 
clothes, fans, slippers, musical instruments, flowers, gilt 
chairs, and damask curtains. 

H\ U. Jiimellf Diary in India, I. 3il8. 

Zenana missions, Protestant Christian missions to the 
women of India, conducted liy female missionaries from 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Zeild(zend), rt. [See The name 

commonly given to the language of the A vesta : 
an ancient form of Iranian or Persian. It was 
deciphered in the present century, largely by means of Its 
resemblance to Sanskrit. See Zend-Aveeta, 
zendal silk. Same as ncndal. 

Zend-Avesta (zon-da-ves'tii), n. [More prop- 
(‘rly Avesta. since Ht^ndarcsla is literally the 
Avesta witn its Zend or commentary.] Tho 
sacred scriptures of the Zoroastrian religion, 
ascribed to Zoroaster, and consisting of tho 
Vendidad, the Yama (including tho Gdthdti), 
the Yaahtitf and a few other pieces. Compare 
Zend. 

zendel (zen'del), n. „ Same as sendal. 
zendik (zen'dik), n. [Ar. zendig.] A name 
given in the East not only to disbelievers in 
revealed religion, but also to such persons as 
are accuHt*d of magical heresy, 
zenick, zenik (ze'uik), n. [African.] The 
African suricate, Uhyzspna tetradaefyla or iSuri- 
cata zenick. See cut under suricate. 

Zenidae (zen'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Zeu,s (Zen-) 
+ -fV/ft*.] A family of physoelistous aeauthop- 
terj-^gian tiMh(*s, lypitied by the genus Zeus; the 
dories. The Imdy is short, high at»d deep, and much 
compressed ; tlie large mouth is terminal, with protractile 
upper jaw and small teeth in narrow bands or single tile; 
the dorsal flu is einnrginate or divided, with strong spines 
anteriorly ; the anal is spined or spineless ; the veiitrals 
are thoracic, and have one spine and five to eight rays ; 
tlie caudal is usually not fowed ; the lateral line is ob- 
scure and unarmed ; pyloric caca are extremely numer- 
ous; and the vertebm are alKUit thirty-two. These are 
Ashes of want! seas, of singular appearance, represented 
by 5 genera and abiiut 10 species. Also callea Cyttidx, 
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XfHopst'x offltatHs, of the family ZtmdK. 


and formerly Cyttina. The name is also written Zeid», 
See ZetLK, % and cut under dory. 

Zeninse (ze-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Zeus (Zen-) 
+ -iwa*.] A subfamily of Zenidm, without pala- 
tine teeth, with scales minute if present, and 
very strong anal spines. See Zeus, 2. 

zenith (ze'nith), n. [ME. senyth, < OF. cenith, 
zenith, F. zMth (> G. zenith = I). Sw. zenil = 
Russ, zvnitu), < Sp. zemt, OSp. zenith = Pg. 
zenith, zenit, a comiption (prob. due to a mis- 
reading of m as iii) of *zemt, < Ar. semt, samt, in 
semt cr-ras, samt ur-ras, the zenith, vertical 
I)oint of the heavens, lit. ‘way of the head^: 
semt, way, road, ]>ath, tract, quarter; al, 
the; m«, head. CL azimuth."] 1. The vortical 
point of the heavens at any place, or tho point 
directly above an observers head ; tho upper 
pole of the celestial horizon. The opposed pole 
IS the nadir. — 2. Figuratively, tne highest 
point, or summit, as of ono^s fortune; the cul- 
mination. 

By my prescience 
I 11ml my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star. 

Shah, Tempest, i. 2. 181. 

Dead I in that crowning grace of time, 

Tiiat triumph of life’s zenith hour ! 

Whittier, Baiitoul. 

Reflex zenith-tube, see rejlex. 

zenithal (ze'nith-al), a. [< zenith + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the zenith. 

The deep zenithal blue. Tyndall, Glaciers of the Alps, v. 
Zenithal map-projection, projection. 
zenith-collimator (ze'nith-koPi-ma-tor), n. A 
oollimaior arranged so that its optical axis is 
vortical, instead of horizontal as usually is the 
case. Ill Kater's vortical collimator the telescope is 
carried by an annular iron float, floating upon mercury. 
Other forms are also used in which the adjustment to 
verticnlity is made by means of spirit-levels. Also called 
vertical collimatur. 

zenith-distance (ze'nith-dis^tans), n. The arc 
jnt(?rcopted between any body and the zenit.h, 
being the same as the co-altitnde of tho body. 

zenitn-sector (zd'nith-sek'*'tor), n. An astro- 
nomical instrument for measuring with gi’oat 
accuracy the zenith-distances of stars which 
pass near the zenith. It is specially used for this 
purpose in Knglish trigonometrical surveys in determin- 
ing latitudes. It consists essentially, as its name implies, 
of an arc of a divided circle, with appliances for deter- 
mining accurately its zenith-reading. Bee sector. 

zenitn-telescope (ze'nith-tePe-skop), ?i. An 
important geodetical instrument for measuring 
the difference of zenith-distances of pairs of 
stars north and south of the zenith. It consists 
of a somewhat large telescope pointing nearly to the ze- 
nith, but having a moderate range of motion in altitude 
regulated by a flue tangent screw. The instrument also 
caiTies a vertical sctting-circlc with a very delicate level, 
having its tube perpendicular to the horisontal axis of the 
telescope. Tliere is at the eyepiece a thread micrometer, 
working vertically. The telescope, with Its horisontal 
axis, is mounted upon a very long vertical axis arranged 
with two stops, so that the telesoope can be carried round 
from the north to the south part of the meridian. The 
diflerence of zenith-distances of a pair of stars, one north 
and the other south, having been observed, the latitude 
of the station is equal to the mean of their declinations 
added to half the excess of the southern over the northern 
zenith-distance. The instrument is the invention of Uan- 
tain A. Talcott, U. H. A. ; but it is said the i>rinciple is 
due to the early astronomer Horrocks. 

Zenker's degeneration. Same as waxy degeti- 
erntion (h). See waxy^. 

zenoid (ze'noid), a. and n. [< Zeus (Zen-) + 
1. a. Of or relating to tho ZenidsB. 

II. w. One of the Zeni^.. 

Zenonian (ze-no'ni-ank a. and w . [< L. Zenoi n-\ 
< Gr. Zeno (see def.), + -ion.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to any one of the name of Zeno, spe- 
clflcally — (a) Pertainiug to the doctrines and arguments of 
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Zeno of Elea, a philosopher of the fifth century B. a Zeno’a 
four arguments sgainst motion, which are oetebrated, are 
as follows : First a body passing over any space must 
first pass the middle poin^ and before it can do that it 
roust pass the point midwiw between that and the start- 
ing-place, and so on ad infinitum. This re^etmis ad in- 
jlnitum was regarded as in some way absurd. The second 
arp;utnetit is called AchiUw, or Achilles and tM tor- 
toise. Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise, because it wilt 
take him a cerUdn time to reach the starting-point of the 
tortoise, and when he has reached it the tortoise will still 
have the start, and so on ad infinitum ; and thus he will 
be the sum of an infinite ‘'eries of times in reaching the 
tortoise, which will be an inflnlto time. I'he third argu- 
ment is that a flying arrow at any time occupies a space 
no larger than itself, and in this space it has no mom for 
motion, and therefore at no time has it any motion. The 
fourtli argument is quite obscure, but it concludes from 
the consideration of relative motions that the whole of a 
time is equal to its half. Zeno may have come upon the 
difficulty that half an infinite number is equal to the num- 
ber itself. Aristotle calls Zeno the inventor of dialectic — 
that is, of abstract logical reasoning reposing upon the 
principle of contradiction, as opposed to mere inference 
by vague association with some general experience. The 
Zenonian arguments are in point of fact attempts at such 
reasoning; but they are gross logical fallacies, arising 
from the fact that the reasoning is not cairled out ab- 
stractly, but contents itself with reaching contradictions 
with ordinary inexact experience. I'hey have been con- 
sidered wonderful by those students who have come to 
philosophy by tho way of theology or natural history with- 
out proper training in mathematics and logic ; and falla- 
cies of the same nature are committed every day, even in 
mathematical works. Zenonian minds find some difficulty 
in reasoning either about discrete or about continuous in- 
finity, because these characters are neither of them direct- 
ly presented to us in experience, and therefore elude asso- 
ciational reasoning. With finite quantity thev find no 
such difficulty. But in really logical reasoning, since finite 
quantity is distinguished from infinite quantity in being 
subject to a certain gemural and complicated condition to 
which the latter is not subject the latter is more simple 
than the former ; and from a similar cause continuous in- 
finity is more easily reasoned about, with logical accuracy, 
than discrete infinity. 

Gorgias's sceptical development of the Zenonian logic. 

Kncyc. Bnt, XXIV. 779. 
(b) Pertaining to Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoic 
school of philosophy, who lived between 350 and 260 B. 0. 
He committed suicide at an advanced age. 

II. n. A Stoic. 

Zenonic (zq-noii Mk), a. [< Zenoin-) + -ic.] 
Same as Zenonian. 

Iloraclitus’s system was the polar antithesis to this Ze- 
nonic position. The Academy, April 21, 1888, p. 278. 

Zenopsis (ze-nop'sis), n. [NL. (Gill, 1862), 

< Zeus (Zen-) -f Gr. b'jnt:, aspect.] A ^enus of 
dories, of tho subfamily Zeninse, differing from 
Zeus mainly in having only three instead of four 
anal spines. The type is Z. nebulosus of Japan ; an- 
other species is Z. ocellatus of the New England coast, of a 
nearly plain silvery color, but with a black lateral ocellus. 
Hoc cut under Zenidae. 

zenil (ztl'nb), n. The goitertMi antelope, or yel- 
low goat, Procapra gutturosa. See dzeren. 

zeolite (ze'o-lit), n'. [So called by Cronstedt 
from boiling and swelling when heated by 
the blowpipe; < Gr. boil, foam, + Wog, 
ston e . ] A gen eric name of a group of hydrated 
double* silicates in which the pnncipal bases 
are aluminium and calcium or sodium. They are 
closely allied to the feldspars among anhydrous silicates. 
They are decomposed by acids, often with gelatinixation ; 
and must of them intumesce before tbe blowpipe. Among 
them are analcite, chabazite, harmotome, stllblte, etc. 
They occur most commonly in cavities and veins In basic 
igneous rocks, as basalt or diabase, as at Bergen Hill, New 
Jersey ; they thus often fill the cavities in amygdaloid. 

zeolitic (z6-o-lit'ik), a. [< zeolite ■+■ -ie.] Per- 
taining to zeolite ; consisting of zeolite or re- 
sembling it. 

zeolitiform (ze-6-lit'i-f6rm), a. [< zeolite + L. 
forma, form.] iHavin^ the form of zeolite. 

zeolitization (ze-o-lit-i-za'shon), n. [< zeolite 
+ -ize + -ation.] The process by which a min- 
eral is converted into a zeolite by alteration — 
for example, nepheline into thomsonite. 

zeorine (ze'o-nn), a. [< Zpora, a genus of 
lichens, + -ine^.] In hot., noting, in lichens, 
an apothecium in which a proper exciple is in- 
closed in the thalline exciple. 

Zepkiroth (zef'i-roth), n. pi. Same as Sephi- 
roth. 

Zephronia (zef-ro'ni-a), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1^2).] Same as Sphaerotherium. 

ZepkroniidSB (zef-ro-nl'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
^phronia + -idse.] Same as Sphaerotheriidie. 
J. E. Gray. 

zephyr (zef'dr), w. [< F. s6phire = Sp. eSfiro 
= Pg. zephyro = It. zeffiro, zefiro, < L. zephyrus, 

< Gr. the west wind ; of. darkness, 

gloom, the west.] 1. The west wind; poeti- 
cally, any soft, mild, gentle breeze. 

As gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his sweet head. 

Skah, Cymbeline, ivJ 2. 172. 

2. In entom., a butterfly of the genus Zephyrus, 
— 3. A trade-name for a textile fabric or yam, 
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very fine and lig^ht of its kind, and for some 
other things of similar qualities : chiefly in at- 
tributive use : as, eephyr worsted ; zephyr crack- 
ers (that is, biscuits). 

Homospans, Flannels, Zephyrs, Challies. 

Newtpaper AdvertUement. 
Sephyr cloth, a thin, finely spun woolen cloth made in 
Belgium, thinner than tweed, and employed for women’s 
gowns. i>ict.(i/’^eedietPorlr.-~Z6ph7rflannel. Seeyten- 
net. 

Zephyranthes (zef-i-ran'thez), 71. [NL. (Her- 
hart, 1821), so called in allusion to the slen- 
der, easily agitated stalks; < Gr. the 

west wind, + av6og, flower.] A genus of raono- 
cotylodonouB plants, of the order Amaryllida- 
eese and tribe Aniaryll^se. it is characterised by one- 
flowered scapes, and flowers witli a short or rather long 
perianth-tube, sumetiincs with sinall scales around the 
stamens, slender separate fllameuts, oblong or linear ver- 
satile anthers, and numerous biseriate ovules in the three 
ovaiy-colls. There are about 30 species, natives of Amer- 
ica from Texas to the Argentine Republic, with one in 
western tropical Africa, the latter formerly known as Ila- 
branthus. They are bulbous plants with a few linear or 
thong-shaped leaves, and an elongated scape bearing a 
handsome erector slightly declined solitary flower, either 
pink, white, purple, or yellowish. They are known in 
general as »tmmp4ily. Z. Atamaaco, found from Mexico 
to Pennsylvania, wltli rose-colored flowers, is cultivated 
under the name of fairy-lily or atamoMo-lUy , and Z. 
earidida, of Lima and Jtuonos Ayres, with white flowers 
and small rush-like leaves, under the name of Peruvian 
ewamp-lily, 

Zephyrus (zef'i-rua), 71, [< h, ZephyruSf < Qr. 
Zifvpog, a porsonification of C^<l>vf)o^y the west 
wind.] 1, In classical myth., a perBonificatiou 
of the west wind, poetically regarded as the 
mildest and gentlest of all trie sylvan ileities. 
Whan Zephirm eek wiUi his sweete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt ami heeth 
The tendre croppes. 

Chaucer, Oon. I’rol. to C. T., 1. 6. 

(Courteous Zephyrus 

On his dewy wings carries perfumes to cheer us. 

Fletcher {and another). Sea Voyage, ii. 1. 

2. [NL, (Dalnian, 1816).] In eritom,, a genuH 
of butterflies, of the family Lycicuuhe, chiefly of 
Europe and Asia, characterized by peculiari- 
ties of the wing-venation ; the zephyrs. 

2erda (zer'dji), n, A small African fox; a fen- 
nec. The name is applied to two very dilferent animals : 
(a) Vuipej^ or Fennecua zerda, u sinall tnu* fox. Sce/(/j;i, 
and cut under jfennec. {b) Otoeyon or Meyalotia lalandi. 
See Meyalotinee. 

zereba, zeriba, 7 /. 8ee zarvha, 

Zerene (ze-re'ne), n. [NL. (Ilfibnor, 1816; 
Treitsclike, 1825), prop. Xerenc^ < Gr. $?)paun(i>, 
dry up.] A notable genus of geometrid moths, 
typical of a fnmUy Zct'cnidu' or subfamily Zcrc- 
rtinic. They have broad, eni ire, and slightly hyaline w ings ; 
the body is slender, and the male antennoo are plumose, 
.with the branches long, slender, and sliglitly frizzled. 'I’lie 
most noted species is Z. catrnaria of the. mirtlioni United 
States, a white moth, often with blackish d<it8, whose 
gi’oeiilsh-yellow bhick-sjMitted larva feeds on a variety of 
forest-plants. 

ZerenidSB (zc-r(3n'i-d6), 7 /. pi. [Nli. (Giicn^‘ 0 , 
1844), < Zereha + A family of gcornotriil 

moths, comprising many beautiful forms, usu- 
ally white or yellow, spotted with black, it in- 
cludes 20 genera,’ of which Ahraxaa is the most important. 
From their maculution they aie known aapanther^jayuar-, 
or maypie-mothe, and one genus is culled PanthemdeH. 
ZereninSB (zer-e-ui'ne), n. pi. [NIj., < Zeraur 4- 
The ZerenuUc as a subfamily of Gva- 
7netridm. 

zero (ze'ro), 71. [< F. zero, < It. Sji. zero, contr. 

of ^zefro, zifro, < Ar. sifr, cipher ; see ripher, of 
which is a doublet,] 1. Cipher; the figure 
0, which stands for naught in the Arabic nota- 
tion for nurab(3r8. 

As to number, they (the teeth of fishes] range from zero 
to countless quantities. Owen, Anat., § 70. 

2. The defect of all quantity considered as 
quantity; the origin of measurement stated as 
at a distance from* itself ; nothing, quantitative- 
ly regarded. Upon a thermometer or any similar scale 
xero is the line from which all the divisions arc measured 
in the positive and negative directions. Upon the centi- 
grade and Reaumur’s thermometers, it is the point at 
which the mercury stands when the thermometer is 
plunged into a mass of melting ice coarsely pulverized, 
from which some makers allow the water to drain off, hut 
it is better not to do so Fur some years after a thermom- 
eter is made the zero is said to rise - that is, the nieltiiig- 
poiiit of ice stands higher and higher upcm the scale 
iJpon the Fahrenheit thermometer the distance on the 
glass stem between the melting-point of ice and the tem- 

{ lerature of steam at one English atmosphere of tension 
B divided into 180 degrees, and .32 such degrees below 
the melting-point of ice is marked as zero. 

If the directions of all the external forces pass through 
the origin, their moments are zero, and the angular im>- 
mentum of tlie system will remain constant 

Clerk MaxweU, Matter and Motion, art Ixxi. 

Hence— 3. Figuratively, the bottom of the 
ficale; the lowest point or ebb; a state of 
nullity or inanition. 


The diplomatic circle [in Constantinople) was at zero. 
Strafford Canning, in Diet Nat Blog., VIII. 482. 

Absolute sero of temperature. See abzolute.^ Dis- 
plaoement of zero. See dUplaeetnent.—ZtTO magnet, 
a magnet used for adjusting the zero reading of a galva- 
nometer or similar instrument— Zero potential, in elect. 
See potential. 

zeroaxial (ze-ro-ak'si-al), a. [< zero + axial.'] 
Having an axis composed of zeros. —Zeroaxial 
deterniinaath see determinant. 
zerumbet (zc-mm'bet). 71. An East Indian 
drug — according to some, the same as cassu- 
munar. It has sometimes been confounded 
with the round zedoary. 

Z6Bt (zest), 7#. [< OF. zvstv, one of the partitions 
which divide the kernel of a walnut, also th(* 
peel of an orange or lemon, < L. svhistos, < 
Gr. divided, cleft : sec 1. The 

dry woody membrane covering or forming tlu' 
partitions of a walnut or ollnu* nut or fruit, 
as an orange or a lemon. [(Jbsoiete, or only 
French.] — 2. A piece of the outer rind of an 
orange or lemon used as a flavoring or for pre- 
serving; also, oil squeezed from such a rind 1o 
flavor liquor, etc. Imp. Jhet . — 3. Kelish im- 
parted or afforded by anything ; ])i(juant nature 
or quality; agroeableness; charm; ])iquaney. 

Tlie zeal 

Of some wild tale or briiiul jest 
Hath to loud liiughtcr Htirreii (he rest. 

Si'ott, Rokeby, iil. 16. 

4. Keen relisli or enjoyment of anything; 
stimulated taste' or interest ; hearty siitisfuc- 
tion ; gusto. 

Some forms of hypochondria, in whieli this extreme 
somatic insensibility and absence of zeat leave the intellect 
and memory unaffected. J. Ward, Eneye. Ihit., XX. 84. 

zest (zest), r. t. [< zest, 7t.] 1. To add a z(‘st 

or relisli to; make piquant, literally or ligiira- 
tiv(‘ly. 

My I.ord, when my wine’s right 1 never care it should 
be zeated. Ctbfter, Careless Husband, iii. {J)avi4'a.) 

IltindredH sunk to (he bottom by one broadside furnish 
out the topic of the tiny, and zeat Ids ctdiee 

GUdamith, Abuse of our Kneinii'S. 

2. To cut, as Hn* peel of an orangt* or a hunon 
from top to bottom into thin slips, oi*b> HtpiiM^ze, 
as oraiige-pei'l, over the surface of a.nything. 
Imp. Ihei. 

Z6ta>^ (ze'ta), 7/. [(ir. C,fjTu, (lit' \3t,ter z, C: s<m' 

Z, zed ] Tlie sixth letter of the Greek alphalu't, 
correspoinling to the Eiiglisli Z.- Zeta fimction. 
one of a series of fiinetions connected wilb ellijffie in- 
tegrals of the second kind, and doiivetl .:oin ,la(‘.obi s 
zeta funcllon, Zw, which differs c*nly by a multiple tif u 
from./dtr‘‘a tin, so that 

Zm 1 Ze Z (w I V) - k-sn u. sn r. sn (it | r). 

zeta**^ (ze'ia),7/. [< LL. zeta iordi/rfa, a chain her, 
dwelling, (. Gr. (Vtana, wav of living, moth* of 
life, dwelling: see d/ert.j A little elosel or 
chamber; ai»pli<Ml by sorrn* writers to tlie room 
over the porch of aGliristiaii church wlien* the 
porter or sexton lived and ke])t the chiindi 
dociinients. Ilrittou. 

zetetic (ze-tet'ik), a. and u. [< Gr. 0itj]tik6<, < 
i,f/Tuv, seek, iiH|uire.] I. a. Proceeding by in- 
(juiry ; seeking.- The zetetic method, in math., the 
aimlytleal methiwi iiseii in endeavoring to disec v^ci the 
value of unknown quantities or to Hntl the sidiition of 
a ]irobleni. |Rare.] 

II. A seeker: a name adopted by some of 
the 1 yrrlionisls. 

zetetics (ze-tot'iks), ?/. fPl. of zetetie (see ~ies) ] 
That jiart of algebra which consists in the di 
rect seareli after unknown quantities. [Uare.J 
Zeuctocoelomata (zuk^tp-se-lo'ma-tu), u. pt. 
[NL., <(ir. Cei'KToi, joined, 4* holAufiu, a Inillow, 
cavity; seem/oiwu.J Animals having « primi- 
tive andienteron in the embryo, with jiaired or 
yoked eadoinatic sacs or diverticula, as rriol- 
lusks, worms, crustaceans, insects, and vert(‘- 
bratt's; more fully ealh*d Metazoa zeuetoeado- 
mata. A. Hyatt. 

zeuctOCOBloniatic (zfik-fp-se-16-rnat'ik), a. [< 
Zenetoartomata + -/c. J Of -t jiertaining to tlie 
Z,euetoea'toma ta. 

zeuctOCOBlomic ( zuk^to-se-l ora ' i k ) , u . Harnc * as 
zeuetoeadomatie, 

zeugite (zu'gil), w. See zygite. 

Ze^lodon ( zug'lo-don ),71. [N1 i. ( Owen ), < Gr. 

the strap or loop of a yoke (< Cn'yvcva/, 
voke, join), + oAoix {oAoifr-) = E. tooth.] 1. 
^he tjqiieal genus of the family Zeuglodontidsr. 
Several sfiecies have been described from the FiOcene of 
the United States and of England, as Z. ceUddee of the 
former coaiitry, said to have attained a leiigUi of 70 feet. 
The genus had before been named Baeiloeaurue by Har- 
lan, on the supposition that these fossils were reptiles, 
and has also been called Hydrarehtm (by Koch), Prdyp- 
tyehodon (bv EmmoiitX Phoeodmi, and Zygodon. See cut 
under Zeugtodontia. 


2. [?. 0 .] A member of this genus ; a zeuglo- 
dont. 

zeuglodont (zf^'lp-dont), a. and 7i. [As Zetiglo- 
dr>7t(f-).] I, a. Having teeth (ajiparoiitly) yoked 
in pairs; having the characters of, or pertain- 
ing to, the ZeuglodonUa. 

II. 71. A fossil cetacean of the suborder Zeu- 
qlodontia ; a zeuglodon. 

2ieuglodontia (zug-lp-don'shi-ll), 71 . pi. [NL. : 
see Zeuglodon.] A suborder of ('etc or Cetacea, 
represented by the zeuglo- 
donts: sometimes made to 
consist of two families, the 
liasilosauridm (or Zeuglodon- 
tidm) and Cyuoreidjr. The in- 
termaxillaries wore expanded for- 
ward, normally Interposed between 
the niRXillaries, forming the terminal 
as well qs anterior margin of the u))- 
per jaw; and the nasal apertnies 
were produced forward, wltli freely 
irojecting nasal hones. The teeth of 
he intermuxillaries wore conic and 
those of the muxillarles were two- or 
tliree-rooted Also called Phocodon- 
Ha and Archseoceti. Also Zeuyludon- 
tea. 

ZeuglodontidsB (zug-lp-<loii'- 
ti-de), H. pi. [NL., < Zcuglo- 
dou{t-) + -idiv.] A family of 
fossil tootJiod cetaceans, typi- 
tied by the genus Zeuglodon, and representative 
of the Zeuglodotitta. 'rhese primitive eetaueans in 
some respects approached the steals, or pinniped iiiain- 
mals, and some of the characters of the fragmentary re- 
mains first discovered cuitsed them to be mistaken fur 
leptiles. Also culled liaailoaauridw. See cut under ZdU- 
fjlodontia. 

zeuglodontoid (zug-lp-don'toid), a. and 71 . 
[As Zeuglodoni /-) 4* -oid.] Same as zeuglodont. 

zeugma (zug'nia), n. [< Gr. lit* a yok- 
ing, < Cfi'j erraq yoke, join ; hoc yohA , join .] 1. 

A figiirt* in grnmniar in which two nouns are 
joiiKHl to a v(‘rb suitabh' to only one of thorn, 
but suggest ing anotlim* vitI) suitable to the 
other noun ; or in >vhieh an adjective is simi- 
larly usimI with two nouns. — 2. [e«p.] [NL.] 
hi eutom., a gmins oflu'niijdi'rons insects. West- 
uuuxl. 

zeugmatic (zng mal'ik), a. [< zeugma(t-) 4* 
-te. j Pertaining to, or of tin' nature of, zeu^na. 

Zeugobranchia (/.u-trv-hrang'ki-ii), 7I. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. Cn>}o<:, yoki‘, 4 /Vpo; po, gills.] Sanio as 
Zygotirauehiata. 

Zeugophora (zn-gof'p-rii), n. [Nlj. (Kimze, 
18JK), < Gi*. Cir}nr, a yoKc, 4 -0opor., < (ju'pnv = 
E. hear^.] A gi'iius of leaf-lieetles, of the 
family ('h7'ysomeltda\ having a lateral protho- 
raeie tnb<»rel(* ami einarginah* eyes. The geo- 
grapliieal ilistribiition of (his genus is reinarkalde, for of 
the 20 or more sneiMes known (wo are found in Ueyloti 
and Kurdiur India, while the reH( are ^orth Kiiropeun 
and Nordi Amttriean. 

zeunexite (/d'm’r-it j, u. [Named after Dirc'ctor 
Zeuuer, of h’reiberg. j A hyrlrons arseniate of 
c()])])er am) nraninin, ocmiiTing in bright-green 
tetragonal crystals, isoinorjihons with torber- 
nite. 

Zeus Cziis), u. [< Gr. Zm'i (gt'ii. A//>c, also 
=: L. Jiteis (gen.), du-pitvr, ide. : see din'd, Jupi- 
ter, deity.] 1. hi (ir. myth..\\\o chief «ml mas- 
ter of the: gods, tlie suprenie deity, oninipres- 
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eut and al [powerful, ffenerally looked upon as 
the son of &onos and Khea, and held to have 
dethroned and succeeded his father, lu a narrower 
eenie, he was the god of the heavens, and controlled all 
celestial phenomena, as rains, snows, and tempests, beat 
and cold, and the lightning. His consort was Hera. 
Zeus was worshiped universally ; but the most renowned 
of his sanctuaries were those of Olympia in Elis and Oo- 
dona in Epirus. In art Zeus was represented as a majes- 
tic and powerful figure, with full beard and flowing hair, 
in early works sometimes fully draped, but in later art, 
in general, only lightly draped in the himation. The type 
fixed by Phidias in the second half of the fifth century 
B. a, in his great chryselephantine statue for the temjile 
at Olympia, influenced all artists who came after him. 
The usual attributes of the god are a long staff or scepter, 
the thunderbolt, the eagle, and sometimes a figure of 
Victory home on one hand. The bead is generally encir- 
cled by a fillet or a wreath ; in later sculptures the hair 
rises from the brow in luxuriant locks like a crown, and 
falls in masses on either side of the face. Compare J vpiter. 
See cut on preceding page, and cut under thunderbolt. 

2. [NL. (LiuniBiiSi 1758).] In ichth,, a (^enuH 
of acanthoptcrygian fislicH, typical of the fam- 
ily Zenidm. it includes several fishes of remarkable ap- 
pearance, as the John-dory, Z./aber, well known in classic 
times. I^e cut under dory, 1. 

Zeozera (zu-z©'rii), n. [NL. (Latreillc, 1805): 
a corrupt form of unaHccrtained origin.] A 
genus of bombveid moths, of the family 
misBf or typical of a family Zeuzeridte^ having 
the antenna) of the male unequally pectinate 
and bare at the tips. The genus has a wide distribu- 
tion, and comprises about :i0 species. Z. pyrina, the 
wood-leopard, is coinmon to Europe and the Ignited States; 
its larva bores into the branches of the oliu, maple, lin- 
den, ash, and many other trees. 

zeuzerian (zu-ze'ri-an), a. and n. [< Zauzera 
+ -iar*.] I. a. Kesembling or related to a moth 
of the genus Zeuzera; of or pertaining to the 
Zeuzeridic. 

n. w. A moth of this gonuK or family. 

ZoUZeridSB (zu-zer'i-de), w. pL [NL. (Newman, 
1833), < Zeuzera + -id«.] A family of bornby- 
cid moths, founded on the genus Ztmzera : sy- 
nonymous with CoftfddsB, Also Zeuzfrides and 
Ztfuzeridi. 

zeylanite (ze'lan-it), n. Same as aeylonitc. 

zibeline (zib'e-lin), n. and «. [F., < It. zifwl- 
lino. < ML. mhcUinuSf < mbellunif sabh^ : see m- 
ble.j I,f n. A fur, generally thought to be the 
same as sable. 

II. a. Of, pertaining to, or related to the 
sable, MuHtelu ziheUina. See sable. 


zigzackt, n. See zigzag. 
zigzag (zig-zag), n. and. a. [Formerly also zig- 
zack; < F. zigzag, < 0. zielczack, zigzag, a varied 
redupl. of zacke^ a sharn point, prong, tooth, 
dentil: see tackt. Of. G. ziokzam segeln, *8ail 
zigzag,’ tack.] I. n. 1. A sharp turning back 
and forth or in and out; an irregular, abrupt 
angulation ; one of a series of sharp turns in a 
linear or curvilinear course: nearly always in 
the plural. 

Cracks and zigzags of the head. Pape, Dunciad, i. 124. 

I looked wistfully, as we rattled into dreaxy Andermatt, 
at the great white zigzags of the Oberalp road climbing 
away to the left. U. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 248. 

2. A formation with a succession of sharp 
turnings or angles; something that has a num- 
ber of abrupt angulations, like those of chain- 

, lightning. 

A zigzag . . . will be seen to be simply a twill worked 
backwards and forwards. A. Barlow yi easing, p. 99. 

Lung brown kaftans, upon the breasts of which had 
been sown zigzags of red cloth. 

O. Kennan, The Century, XXXVIII. 69. 

Specifically— (a) A winding path with sharp turnip as up 
the side of a steep mountain. 

How proudly he talks 
Of zigzags and walks ! 

Su)(ft, My Lady’s Lamentation. 
(b) In fort., a trench of approach against a fortress, so 
constructed that the line of trench may not be enfiladed 
hv the defenders : same as hnyau. (e) lu arch., same as 
criemon, 2. (d) In the fisheries, a salmon* stair or fish- 

way. 

3. In entom., a British moth, Homhyx dispar . — 
Billet and aig ga- p;. Sec bUieV^. 

II. a. Ha^ng Hhai*p aud quick turns or 
flexures; turning frequently back and forth; 
in bot., angularly bent from side to side. 

The road is stoop and runs on jdgzag terraces. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, ill. 2. 

I went through the zigzag passuges [of a sapl. 

J. K. Ilosmer, The Color-Cbiard, xlv. 
Zigzag molding, in arch. See chevron, 2, dancettc, 2. 
zigzag (zig'zag), adr. [< zigzag, a.] In a zig- 
zag manner; with frequent sharp turns. 

We petroled about, zig-zag, us we could; the crowd . . . 
having no chief or regulator. 

Mme. lyArblay, Plary and Letters, IV. 2.HB. 

What you, Header, and I 
Would call going zig-zag. 

Barham, liigoldsby Legends, II. 178. 


In 1188 or thereabout no person was allowed to wear 
garments of valr. gray, zibeline, or scarlet color. 

W. A. Hammond, in Pop. Hci. Mo., XXXVIl. 84. 

zibet (zib'et), n. [See A digitip*ade 

carnivorous quadruped, of the family Viverri- 
dm, Viverra ztbetha, a kind of civet found in 
India and some of the adjacent islands; the 
Asiatic or Indian civet, it secretes an odoriferous 
substance like that of other civets, and when tamed in 
the countries where it Is found it lives in the houses 
like a domestic cat. 1’hc zibet is ui)warci of 2 foot long, 
the tail al»ont 10 inches. Tiie form roHeiiibles thatof other 
civets, and the fur Is similarly marked in spots and lines 
of black and white, wltli rings of tlio same on the tail. It 
is Boniotlmes reared for its civet in cstahllsliments con- 
ducted for that pm7)OHe. Also zibeth. 

zibetum (zib^^-tum), n. [NL., < zibet.^ The 
odoriferous substance of the zibet; a sort of 
civet. 

ziczac, n. See sicsac. 

ziega (ze'gli )* Curd produced from milk by 
adding acetic acid after rennet has ceased to 
cause coagulation . lira nde a n d ( 'ox. 

Zieria (zer'i-h), w. [NL. (Hir J. E. Smith, 17118), 
named after J. Zier, member of the Liuneun 
Society of London.] A genus of polypetalous 
plants, of tho order liutacemxmd tribe Uoroniem. 
It is chnract^zed by opposite leaves usually of three leaf- 
lets, and flowers with four spreading free petals, and 
four stamens inserted on the glands of tho disk. They 
are shrubs and trees, sometimes warty or covered with 
woolly or stellate lialrs, hearing petloled glandular-dotted 
leaves, which are trlfollAte or the upper ones soinetlines 
undivided. The small white flowers are usually grouped 
In axillary or terminal panicles. 'I’herc are , siM'cies, 
perhaps lo, all Australian. Z. Smithii (Z, laneeolnto), a 
shrub or small true found also in Tasmania, is known us 
sand,fly-lmsh and, from the fetid wood, as stinkwooii. 

Ziervozers process. Heo process. 
zietrislkite (ze-tri-se'kit), w. [< Zietrisika 
def.) + In mineral., a mineral resin 

closely ndated to ozocerite, found at Zietrisika 
in Moldavia. 

Zif (zif), n. [< Tleb. Ziv.] A Hebrew month : 
same as Jyar. 1 Ki. vi. 1 [Zh\ R. V.]. 

Zifinsf (zif'i-us), n. A misspelling of Xiphias. 

Huge Ziffius, whom Mariners eschew. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xil. 24. 

Ziganka (zi-gan'ka), H. [Buss.] 1. A Russian 
country-dance. — Music for such a dance, 
which IS quick in pace aud usually founded on 
a drone-bass. 


(zig'zag), r.; pret. and pp. zigzagged, 
mr. ''zigzagging. [< zigzag, n.] J., ' inirans. 

To move or advance iti a zigzag fashion; form 
zigzags in a course; turn sharply back and 
forth. 

It was only by zigzagging in the most cautious manner 
. . . that we avoided getting floated altogether. 

O' Donovan, Merv, xv. 
Bread, uncanny thing, 

With fuzzy breast and leathern wing; 

In mud, zigzagging flight. 

J. W. JHleif, The Bat. 

II. traths. To form in zigzags, or with short 
turns or angles. T. Warton, 
ziffzaggery (zig'zag-6r-i), n. [< zigzag + •ery.'] 
The character of being zigzag; angular crook- 
edness. [Rare.] 

When my uncle Toby discovered the ti’ansverse zig- 
zaggery of iny father's approaches towards it [his coat- 

S ocket], it instantly brought into his mind those he had 
one duty in before the gate of St. Nicholas. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ill. 8. 

zigzaggy (zig'zag-i), a. [< zigzag + -yi.] Hav- 
iiig suarp and quick turns; zigzag. 

Tho zig-zag^ pattern by Saxons invented 
Was cleverly chisell’d, and well represented. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 295. 

zillah (ziFii), n. [Hind.] In Hindustan, an 
administrative division of a province, 
zimb (zimb), w. [Ai*. zimb, a fly.] A dipterous 
insect of Abyssinia, resembling and related to 
the tsetse of southern Africa, and very destruc- 
tive to cattle. 

zimbi (zim'bi), n. [E. Ind.] A money-cowry, 
as Cyprma moncta. . See cut under coivry. 

The cowr^ shells, which, under one name or another— 
chamgos, zinibis, houges, porcelanes, etc.— have long been 
used in the East Indies as small money. 

Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 24. 

ziment-water (zi-menl'wa^t6r), n. [After G. 
zimenU, cetnenUwasser, ‘cement- water,’ cf. ce- 
nientkupfer, copper deposited in water.] Wa- 
ter found in copper-mines; water impregnated 
with copper, 

Zimmermaim’s corpuscles, Zimmemianii’s 
particles. Blood-plates, 
nmocca (zi-mok'k), n. A kind of commercial 
sponge, Eusjmn^a zimooca, a batb-sponge of 
fine quality. 


Zimome, n. Bee 

zinc (siugk), n. rAIso sometimes eifik, the sjpell- 
ing beii^ after the F. form of the OTtonal ; 
< F. zinc = Sw. Dan. zink =s Russ. toiaM(NL. 
zincum), < G. zink, zinc; connection with G. isinn, 
s= £. tin, is doubtful.] Chemical symbol, Zn ; 
atomic weight, 65.4. One of the useful metals, 
more tenacious than lead and tin, but mallea- 
ble only at a temperature between 200^ and 
250^ F. Its ore has long been known, and the manu- 
facture of brass from it has been practised to a consid- 
erable extent. Zinc is believed to have been first dis- 
tinctly recogniaed as a metal by Pai'aoelsus about the be- 
ginning of tho seventeenth century ; hut in the metallic 
state it has been of importance in the arts only since the 
beginning of the present century. Native nnc is not 
positively known to occur ; if existing at all, it is exceed- 
ingly rare. Its ores, however, are widely disseminated, 
especially the combination with sulphur, called Mends, 
which is almost as invariably present in greater or less 
quantity in metalliferous veins as is galena. The locali- 
ties where zinc ores are abundant enou^ to be worked 
with profit are, however, not numerous. The uses of dne 
are numerous and important. In combination with cop- 
per it forms the well-known alloy called brass, which has 
been known for an indefinite period ; it is also one of the 
ingredients of German silver. Zinc is largely used in the 
metallic form for roofing and for cornices and the like, 
also for coating or “galvanizing” sheet-iron to protect it 
from rusting, and as the electropositive element in many 
batteries. It is also somewhat extensively used as a paint, 
in the form of the oxid. This metal is usually a little 
more expensive than lead, and from half to a third as 
valuable as copper. Zinc belongs to the magnesium 
group of metals, in which are comprised gluciimm, mag- 
nesium, zinc, and cadmium ; these are all volatile, burn- 
ing with a bright flame when heated in the air; they all 
form one chlorid and one oxid only. 'J'he common com- 
mercial name of zinc, as offered fur sale in flat cakes 
or ingots, is Butter Of zinc. See butteri.— 

Chlorid-of-zixic paste. See pastel.— Flowers of sine, 
zinc oxid.— Granulated zinc, zinc reduced to the form 
of granules by pouring tho molten metal into water.— 
Oleate-of-zlnc ointment. See inntment. —Precipitated 
carbonate of zinc. See precipitate.— Red oxid of zinc, 
red zinc ore. SaniOaszinAritf'.— Rubyofzlnc. See ruby. 
—Zinc ash, the impure gray oxid formed when zinc is 
heated in contact with air. — Zlnc caustlC. a mixture of 1 
part of zinc chlorid to 2 or 8 of flour. — Zlnc cement, a 
cement composed of zinc oxid made into a paste with a so- 
lution of zinc chlorid. It hardens quickly, and may be used 
for stopping teeth and for other purposes. A cheaper form 
of zinc cement is made from commercial zinc white mixed 
with an equal weight of fine sand and made into a paste 
with a solution of zinc chlorid, and is used to fill cracks 
lu metallic apparatus, and to cement glass, crockery, etc. 
JS. U. Knight..— Zinc COllOld, a solution of 4 parts of ziiic 
sulphate in 100 ports of styptic collodion.— 23nc green, 
ointment, plaster, soap, white. See the nouna— 
Zlnc-oxid ointment. See ointment. 
zinc (zingk), V. t. ; pret. and pp. zincked, ppr. 
zinekmg. [< zinc, w,] To coat or cover with 
zinc. 

All the conditions under which the zincked pipe is to 
be used should bo carefully considered. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXX. 401. 

zinc-amyl (zingk'am^il), n. A colorless trans- 
parent liquid, Zn(C 5 Hn) 2 , composed of zinc 
and amyl. When exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen 
rapidly, emitting fumes, but does not take fire spontane- 
ously. 

zinC’blende (ziugk'blend), n. Native sulphid 
of zinc ; sphalerite. Also called simply blende. 
zinc-bloom (zingk' bl5m), n. Same as hydro- 
zinkite. 

zinc-colic (zingk'koFik), n. A form of colic 
thought to bo caused by zinc-oxid poisoning, 
zinc-ethyl (zingk'eth^il), n. A colorless vola- 
tile liquid, Zn(CQH 5 ) 2 , having a peculiar but not 
unpleasant smell, composed of zinc and the radi- 
cal ethyl. It has powerful afilnities for oxygen, igniting 
spontaneously on exposure to air. It is formed by heating 
zinc with ethyl iodide under pressure. Brands and Cox. 
zincic (zin'sik), a. Beo zinckic. 
zinciferous, zincification, zincifiy, zincite. 
Bee zinkiferous, etc. 

Zinckenite (zing'ken-It), n. [Named after J. K. 
L. Zincken (1790-1862), a German metallurgist, 
mineralogist, and mining official.] A steel- 
gray mineral consisting of the sulphids of anti- 
mony and lead. 

zinckic (zing'kik), a. [< zinc (zink) + -ic.] Re- 
lated to, containing, or consisting of zinc. Also 
zincic. 

Zinckiferons (zing-kif'e-rus), a. See zinkifer- 

ous. 

Zincking (zingk'ing), M. [Verbal n. of zinc, v.] 
The act of coating iron with a weak solution of 
sulphate of zinc, or ore of tho double salts of 
chlorid of ziim and sal ammoniac. 

Zinckite, n. Bee zinkite, 
zincky, a. See zinhu, 

zinc-methyl (zingk^meth^il), n. A disagree- 
able-smelling mobile liquid, Zn(GH 3 ) 2 , fuming 
in the air and readily igniting, 
zinco (zing'ko), n, [Short for zincograph."] A 
plate in relief for printing, made by etching 
with acid a design on prepared zinc. [£ng.] 
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linco (zi^'kd), r. {, [< zincOf w.] To etch with 
acid a zinc plate containing on its surface a 
desin^ intended for printing by typographic 
methods. [Eng.] 

Drawings Wanted (on lltho paper torzinooing) for a Pro- 
irinoial Journal. Athenmnn, No. S285, p. 591. 

sincode (zing'kod), n. [< NIj. ffinetwiy zinc, + 
Gr. dddf, way (c£. anode^ cathode),'] The nega- 
tive pole of a voltaic battery ; the anode of an 
electrolytic cell. 

Zincofipraph (zing'ko-grftf), n, [See zincogra- 
phy,] A plate or a picture produced by zin- 
cography. Also zincoiypc, 

Beproduced in zivu^raph by tlie aid of photography. 

itditiburffh Rbv., CXLv. 281. 

Sdncograph (zing'ko-graf), V. i, [< zincography 
w.] To transfer a design to the surface of a zinc 
plate with intent to etch it and make therefrom 
a plate in relief. 

Zincographer (zmg-kog'ra-f6r), n, [< zincog- 
raph-y + -crl.] One who makes zincographic 
plates. 

zincographic (zing-ko-graf'ik), a. [< zincog- 
raph-y + -ic.] Relating to zincoCTaphy. 

zlncographlcal (zing-kO-graf'i-k^), a. [< zin- 
cographic + -mZ.] Same as zincogt aphic. 

zincography (zing-kog'ra-fi ), w. [< NL. zincum, 
zinc, + Gr. -ypa^ia^ \ write.] The art 

of producing on zinc a printing surface in 
relief by etching with dilute acid the unpro- 
tected parts of the idale. C'oinpare panieonog- 
raphy, 

zincoid (zing'koid), a. [< NL . ziHCuniy zinc, + Gr. 
eldoi'y form.] Of, pertaining to, or resemlding 
zinc.— Zincoid pole of a vultaic cell, the negative pttle, 
or zincodc, conatituted by the kIik'.our plate connected with 
a copper plate whieh forma the poaitlvis pohr, the anode 
of an electrolytic coll. See chloroiut pole, under chltirom, 

Zincolysis (zing-kol'i-sis), n. [NL., < zhieuniy 
zinc, + Gr. 'Avoii'y dissolving.] A mode of de- 
composition occasioned by an electrical cur- 
rent: electrolysis. 

zincolyte (zing'ko-llt), n. [< NL. zoivuiUy zinc, 
4- Gr. AvTogy verbal adj. of 'Aixtry dissolve.] A 
body decomposable by electricity ; an electro- 
lyte. 

Zincopolar (zing'ko-po''''ljlr), a, [< NL. zincum, 
zinc, 4* E. polar.] ' Ilaving the same polarity 
as the zinc plate in a galvanic cell. 

zincotsrpe (Zing'ko-tip), n. [< NL. ziucuniy zinc, 
4- Gr. rnTTOf, type.*] Same as zincograph. 

Tlie two voluraea are copiously illustrated by a zincotjrypc 
process. AUu'nteum, No. 3238, p. 492. 

zinCOUS (zin^'kus), a. [< zinc + -ou,s.] Per- 
taining to zinc, or to the ii(»gative pole of a 
voltaic battery.— zincous element, the basic or pri- 
mary element of a binary comiiound. ZincoUB pole, that 
pole of a particle of zinc, or of hydrochloric acid, which 
has the attraction or uffliiity which is characteristic of zinc, 
or the zincous attraction. 

zinc-plating (ziiigk'pla'''ting), w. Plating in 
zinc, execuiod with a preparation made of coarse 
rasped or granulated zinc boiled in a mixture 
of sal ammoniac and water. The deposit has a sil- 
very brightness, and can be used as a first coal for articles 
to be twice plated, since any other metal can be deposited 
upon zinc. E. H. Knight. 

zinc-salt (zingk'salt), n, A salt of which zinc 
is the base. 

zinc-spincl (zingk'8pm'''el), n, Same as gah- 
nite, 

zinc-vitriol (ziiigk'vit"ri-ol), n. In cihem.y zinc 
sulphate; white vitriol ( 5 ^hS 04 4- THoO). it is 
found as a native mineral (goslarite), as a product of the 
oxidation of zinc-blende, and can also be prepared by 
dissolving zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, and by roasting 
native zinc sulphuret. It is used as a dryer in oil-paints 
and varnishes, as a mordant in dyeing, as a disinfectant, 
and sometimes as a source of oxygen. 

Zingaro, Zingano (zing'ga-ro, -no), n . ; pi. Zin- 
gariy Zingani (-re, -ne). [It. : see Gipsy.] A 

Zixigei (zing'el). n. [G. ; cf. umzingclny encircle 
(see cingl^.] A fish of the family Percidm and 



Zingel {/Is^rp einget). 


genus ; specifically, A, zingcl of the Dan- 
ube and its tributaries. This fish is sometimes a foot 
long, and Is of a greenish-brown color, lighter on the side 
and whitish on the belly, and marked with four brownish- 
black bands. 
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Zinghot. [Appar. intended for zincoy It. form 
of zinc,] Same as zinc. 

For oobolt and zinghOf your brother and I have made all 
inquiries. WalpoUy To Mann, July 81, 1748. 

Zingian (zin'ji-an), a, and n, A name sometimes 
given to tlie South African family of tongues: 
same as Bantu. 

Zingiber (zin'ji-bCr). n. [NL. (Adanson, 1763; 
used earlier by Lobel, 1576, and, as Gingihery by 
Mattioli, about 1554), < L. zingihery < Or. l^iyyi- 
fit'pigy ginger: see ginger,] A* genus of plants, 
type of the order Zingiherac^a: and of the tribe 
ZingiberciC, it is characterized by a cone-like inflores- 
cence, each flower having a three-celled ovary and a sta- 
men composed of u short fllaniont and an anther with 
contiguous cells having the connective extended into a 
long linear appendage — the two lateral stamens either at)- 
sent or represented by two siuali adnate staminodes. Al)out 
33 species have been described, of which perhaps 23 are dis- 
tinct. They ore natives of India and of islands of the Pacifle 
and Indian Oceans. They are leaf> plants with horizontal 
tuberous rootstocks, the sU'rile stems difl'ering from the 
flower-bearing ones. The deiist^ cone of flowers is coni- 
iK>8ed of imbricated bracts, each with from one to throe 
flowers and spathaceoiis bractlets. The inflorescence is 
sometimes home on a leafless scape, more or less covered 
with sheaths, in other species terminating a leafy stem, or 
apparently lateral upon a recurved peduncle. Koch flower 
produces a luotubraiious or hyaline tuliular calyx, and 
a cylindrical corolla-tube dilated into nam»w spreading 
loties, the posterior one erect and incurved. The fruit is 
a globose or oblong capsule, finally irregularly ruptured, 
and discharging rathei large oblong seeds witii a lacerate 
aril which is somotimos much larger than the seed. The 
pungently aromatic roots of several species are the source 
of the ginger of commerce, especially thostsof Z. oJUcinalt^ 
the ginger-plant of India (see cut under gnitfttr). The root 
of Z. CajtHvniviuir, of India, is used as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and is cultivntiHl under the name of casmmunar 
pinpf^r or Bengal root. Also Zinziher. 

Zingiberacese (ziii'''ji-be-ra'8e-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Ki<*hard, IHOH), < Zingiber -r -acetv.] Au or- 
dcT of moiio<*otylt‘donouH plants, of tho sorios 
distinguisliod from tlio order Musaeva' 
by its Kiuglo }»orfee.t stamou. it is characterized 
by irregular flowers with distinct calyx and corolla, infe- 
rior ovary, usually arillatc seeds, and an embryo in a canal 
in the center of the albumen. There are over 470 species, 
of 30 genera, classed in 3 tribes, of which Zingiber, Maran- 
ta, and Canna arc the types. They arf‘ poreiinial tropical 
herbs growing from a horizontal thickened rootstock, their 
leaves chiefly radical, large and ornamental, with numerous 
parallel veins diverging ubliquely from the muii lit. 'JTieir 
flowers ar(5 often of great beauty, as in species of lledgcM- 
uin, Aljnjda, Curcuma, K/nnpferia, and Canna ; in many, 
espeelally Mantieia, they resemble orchids. They have a 
strong teauiency to iu^taloid development, producing rich- 
ly colored tirncts in Vurewna ; three petaloid staminodes 
and two scales usually represent the live imperfect sta- 
niens The order contains many of t>he most stimulating 
aromatics, products derived chiefly from t' ■ r.>ot or rhi- 
zome of the plants ginger, galangale, and zedoary, of the 
genera Zingilper, Aljrinia, and Cureumn ; also from the 
fruit or seeds, as eardatnonis and graiiis-of-paradise, from 
snet’ieH of Anmtium and Eletiaria. The order also yiidils 
the valiudde dye turmeric from Curcuma, a purple dye 
fioiii Ctinmi, ami arrowroot from Maranta am! Curcuma. 
The miicilagiiioiiH Juice of species of Cmtue is used in medi- 
cine ; edible tubers are prtHliiced by species «>f Maranta, 
an edible fruit by Glohba, and a tough Hlioi by PUryniuin 
and Calathea. Also Ziuzihcrace/e. 

zingiberaceouB (ziii'^ji-bp-ru/sliiuH), «. of or 

jiortaiiiing to ^iiger, or tho Zingibcraceic. 

Zingibere^ (ziii-ji-bd'ro-e), n. pi. [NL. (Boii- 
tham and Hookor, 1883), (.Zingiber -1- -o/r.] A 
tribe of plaiitH, of the order ZingiberaceWy typi- 
fied by tliO l^eiiUK Zingiber. It is eliaracterized t>y 
Dowel’S* with a tubular oi spatlmeeous calyx and a single 
staineu, the two lateral undeveloped stamens l>eing ofbui 
represented ity petaloid staniitiodes ; and by an ovary with 
tlin-e cells or three parietal jdacentic, and a slender free 
style wliich at its ajHJX cl^ps the two anther-cells. 1 1 c:m- 
bruccs 23 genera, principally tropical, including the large 
and Important aromatic genera Amomum, Curcuma. a»id 
Alpniia (iiesides Zingiber), as also many of the most high- 
ly ornamental plants of the order. 

tzlnlc, n. Hoo zinc. 

zinke (tsint^'ko), n. [G. zinkCy a coriiot.] A 
small eonit4 of wood or horn, onco vory com- 
mon in Germany, it had usually seven fltiger-li(»leB, 
and a cupped mouthpiece. It was made in several sizes, 
and both straigiit and curved. The serpent is properly a 
development of the old zinke or cometto. 

zinkiferous (zinj^-kif'o-rus), a. [Also zindfer- 
oufty zincktferouH ; < zinc (ziuL) -b L.ferre = K. 
bear^.] Contuiiiing or producing zinc : as, zi 7 i- 
kiferous ore. 

zinkifleation (zing^ki-fi-ka'sbpn), n. [Also 
zincifiention ; < zinkify + -ntion (see -/>/).] The 
prot'ess of coating or impregnating an object 
with zinc, or the state resulting from such 
process. 

zinkify (zing'ki-fi),r. t. ; pret. and pp. zinkihed, 

r . zinkifying. [Also zincify ; < zitic {zink) 4- 
-fieare, ’< facercy make.] To cover or im- 
pregnate with zinc. 

zinkite (zing' kit), n. [Also zincitCy zinckite; < 
zinc (zink) 4- -ite*^.] A native oxid of zinc, found 
at Franklin Furnace and Stirling Hill, near Og- 
densburg, in Sussex county, New Jersey, it is 
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brittle, tranaluoent, of a deep-red color, sometimes inclin- 
ing to yellowish. Also calfed red zinc ore, or red ozid ef 
zinc. 

zinky (zing'ki), a. [Also zincky ; < zinc (zink) 
4- -t/L] Pertaining to zinc; containing zinc; 
having the appearance of zinc. 

The Zincky Ores [of common galena] are said to be 
greyer than other Ores. 

Kirwan, Mineralogy (1796X II. 218. 

Zinnia (zin'i-k), n. [NL. (Linnreus, 1763), 
named after J. G. Zinn (1727-59), who wrote on 
the plants of Gottingen.] 1. A genus of com- 
posite plants, of the tribe Helianthoidesey type 
of the subtribe Zimiivm. it is characterized by soli- 
tary radiate flower-heads with a conical or cylindrical re- 
ceptacle, the flowers both of tho disk and ray being fer- 
tile, and those of tho ray almost or quite without a tube, 
and persistent upon the ripened aehene ; the achenes of 
the inner flowers each hear from one to three awns. There 
are 12 species, natives of Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, 2 
of which, long oultivateu in gardens, are now widely nat- 
uralized. They are annuals, perennials, or sometimes 
shrubby plants, bearing opposilt) entire leaves and rather 
large ana showy flower-heads pedunclod at the ends of 
the branohoB or in the forks between them. Five spe- 
cies occur within the United Btatos, mostly with light- 
yellow or sulphur-colored rays. Tho cultivated species 
are chiefly of various shades of deep red ; thev have 
been called youth-and-old-age, from the lasting and some- 
wliat rigid rays and the continued production of now 
disk-flowers ; but are more usually known by the generic 
name zinnia, especially in the common double form. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Zinir 8 corona. An arterial plexus about the 
o]>ti(‘ nerve, in the sclerotie. 

Zinn's ligament. 1 ^ 1*0 ligament of Zinny under 
ligament. 

Zinn*B membrane. The anterior lamella of 
thti iris of the eye. 

Zinn’s zonule. Hoe zonule of Zinny under zo- 
nule. 

zinnwaldite (zin'wol-dit), w. [< Zinnwald (see 
<lef. ) 4* -ite'^.] A kind of mica related tolepi- 
dolilo, hut (‘oiitaining botli lithium and iron: 
itr JM <d‘teii found aHHociated with tin ores, as 
at Ziimwtild in the Erzgebirge. 

Zinziber, Zinziberacese, eie. Bame as Zingi- 

beVy et c. 

Zion (zi'ou), n. [Also SioHy LL. Ktow, Gr. 

Heb. Tfiiybn, orig. a hill.] Figurativeljy, the 
lioust' or* houseliold of God, as consisting of 
the chosen people, the Israelites; the thooe- 
raey, or church of God; litmco, the church in 
gt'ueral, or heaven us the final gathering-place 
of true believers: so called from Mount Zion, 
tlu' holy hill of .Jerusalem, the center of ancient 
Hebrew worship. 

Zion Hpreadeth forth her hands, and there is none to 
cojnfort her. Lam. 1. 17. 

Let Zion and her sons rejoice. WaUe. 

Zionward (zt'pn-wilrd), adv. [< Zion + -ward.] 
'Toward Zion,*’in tlie figurative sense; toward 
the goal of salvation; heavenward. 

If ] were lik*' you, I should have my face Zumioard, 
tlioiigli prejiiiliee and error might occasionnlly fling a 
mist over the glorious vision before me 

Charlotte Bronte, In Mrs. Qoskell, vilL 

zip (zip), n. [lmitativ(3.] Tlie sound of a bul- 
let imssing through the air or striking against 
an ol^ject. 

The ping, zip, zip, of bullets, and the wounded men limp- 
ing from tile front, . . . were a prelude to the storm to 
eonie. The Century, XXX. 184. 

Zipbiidae (zi-fi'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ziphius 4- 
-idic.] Tlie Ziphiinui rated as a family apart 
from rhyncteridiCy and divided into Ziphiinm 
and Anamaemse. Also, more properly, Xiphi- 
idfe. 

Ziphiiform (zif'i-i-fArm), a. Bame as ziphi- 
oid. 

Ziphiinse (zif-i-i'ne). ?/. pi. [NL., prop. **Xiphi- 
in/e ; < Ziphius + -ni/e. J A subfamily of Physc- 
teridsBy named from tin* giinus ZipniuHy often 
elevated to tlu^ rank of a family ; the ziphioid or 



Uottlc-nobrd Wh.'ilf {Ziphtus sower bienats'i, one of the Ziphtinm. 


zijihiiform cetaceans, among those known as 
bottlenoneH and cow-jinhes. They have most of the 
lower teeth rudimentary or concealed, a distinct Inerymal 
bone, un<i a j>ro1onged snout or rostrum aimve wliich the 
rest of the head rises abruptly in globose form; there is a 
hinall falcate dorsal flii ; the flipfiers are small, with flve 
digits . and tile single median blow-hole is crescentic, as in 
dulpliitiH. Several genera besides ZiphiuM have been rec- 
ognized, of which ifyjtcroodon is the most prominent ; but 
their synonyms are involved, and some distinctions which 
have been drawn are not clear. 



zipMoid 
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ziphioid (zif'i-oid), a. and n. I. a. Resembling 
or related to a cetacean of the genus Ziphius, 
H. w. Any member of the Ziphiidm or Ziphi- 
fuse. 

Also written xiphioid. 
zipbistemum, n. Bee xiphiaternum, 

Zlphius (zif'i-us), n, [NL. (Cuvier, 1834), prop. 
XiphiuSy < Gr. the sword-fish, < a 

sword.] 1 , A genus of odontoceto cetaceans, or 
toothed whales, taken as type of the ZiphiinsB : 
used with varying restrictions, and in some 
acceptations synonymous with Meaoplodon. it 
was baae<) nrigiually on a Hkull discovered in 1804 on the 
coast of I^'rance. and supposed to be fossil ; the spccicH was 
natiied H. caviroKtris by Cuvier. Numerous living individ- 
uals have since liecn found in various seas. I’liere is iior- 
inally one cuiiico) tooth on each side of the lower jaw ; the 
vertebra) are forty-nine In number; and the anterior eer- 
vieals are ankylosed, but the posterior are free. These 
whales are among those known as hattlf'-iumd whale» and 
c(nv-/ittheH, and attain a length of from 15 to *20 feet. The 

S emis is distinct from Hyperobdon; but variations In the 
eiititiun have been noted, and the relations of some 
forms known as Megoplodon are in (|uestiun. Also called 
Diodon. 

2. [1. c.] A whale of this genus. 
ZiphorhsrncbllS, W. Bee Xiphorhiptclms. 
Zippeite (zip'fwt), n. [Named after F. X. M. 
Zippey a German mineralogist.] A basic sul- 
phate of uranium, occurring in delicate needle- 
like crystals of a lirigli I -yellow color: it is found 
at Joachimstliul. 

zircon (z^r'hpn), n. [Cf. Bp. azarenti. = Pg. 
azaredo, zarvdoy < Ar. zarkuny cinnabar, ver- 
milion, < Pers. zartfUHy gold-colored: jar- 

A mineral occurring in tetragonal crys- 
tals of adamantine luster and yellowish to 


Zlz Aiila. (z!-za^ni-^), ra. [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), 
< LL. eizaniay pl.‘, tares, < Gr. C^Cdwov, darnel, 
tare.] A genus of grasses, of the tribe Oryzete* 
It is characterized 
by numerous nar- 
row unisexual 
spikeletslna long 
loose androgy- 
nous pauicle, each 
splkolct having 
two glumes and 
six stamens or two 
more or less con- 
nate styles. Four 
or five species 
have been de- 
scribed, of which 
two, Z, aquatica 
and Z. mtliacea, 
are usually con- 
sidered distinct ; 
both are natives 
of North America, 
the former also oc- 
curring in Japan 
and eastern iius- 
sia. They are tall 
aquatic grasses 
with long flat 
leaves and large 
terminal panicles 
with numerous 
slender elongated 
branches, made 
highly ornamen- 
tal i>y the pendent red or purplish anthers. They are the 
favorite food of wild ducks, and the seeds are sold to plant 
in artificial fish-ponds to shade the young fish, and along 
watercourses to attract fowl. They are known as iiild, 
7mter, or Indian riee. See Indian riec, under rieeA. 
Zizanyt (ziz'a-ui), w. [< F. zizanWy < LL. ziza- 
nia : Hcc Zizdnia.1 Ihirnol. 



Flowering of Ztxnnta aquattca. 
a, branch of thr panicle with male flowers; 
b, bninch of the panicle with female flowers; 
r, male flower , a, fem.tlc flower. 


brownish or reddish color: its hardness is some- 
what greater tlian that of quartz. The reddish- 
orange variety is Hoinetinios called hyacinth in j»)wclry. 
The colorless, yellowish, or smoky zircon of (Jeyloii is there 
called jaryon. Zircon coiisistH of the oxids of silicon and 
zireoniuiij (HlOoZrOo), and is usually regarded ns a silioato 
of zircouium, tiiougn sometimes classed with the oxids of 
titanium (rutile) and tin (cassiterite), which have a similar 
form. Hee zirconium. 

zirconate (z^ir'ko-nat), n. [< zircon{ie) + -atc ^ .] 
A salt of zir(*.oni’c acid. 

Zirconia (z^r-ho'iii-ji), w. [NL., < irmw.] An 
oxid, Zr( )* 3 , of the iiiotal zirconium, resembling 
alumina in ax)jH*arauce. It is so hard as to 
scratch glass — Zlrconla light, an intensely brilliant 
light, differing from the ordinary oxy hydrogen light or 
lime-Iight only in that it is produced from zircon cones 
acted oil by oxygen and a highly carbureted gas, in place 
of the less durable lime bails of the other method. 

zirconian (zer-ko'ni-au ), a, [< zireonia + -aa.] 
Hame as zireonic. l\>p, Svi, XewSy XX III. 60. 

zirconic (zf’‘r-kon'ik), a, [i zireonUty zircomuniy 
4- -if!.] Of, pertaining to, or containing zir- 
con ia or zirconium.— Zireonic acid, an acid eon- 
tainiiig zirconium, not capable of existing in the free state, 
hut forming definite salts. 

zirconite (zer'kqn-5t), n. [< zircon + -/fe‘-J.] A 
variotv of zircoii. 

zirconium (z6r-kd'iii-um), n. [NL., < zircon.'} 
Ohomical symbol, Zr; atomic weight, 00.5. The 
metal contained in zireonia. it is commonly ob- 
tained in the furiii of a black powder, but is also known in 
the crystalline state, forming highly liiHtruuH blackish-gray 
lamina}, having a specific gravity of 4.15. I'he amorphous 
metal takes fire wlieii gently heated in the air, but the 
crystalline variety requires an intense heat for Its ignition. 
The common acids do not attack it. Zirconium is u re- 
markable element in that it is very widely and getierully 
ditfused in nature, but iiowborc, so far as is known, found 
in any one locality in large <|Uaiitity ; in this respect it has 
a decided resemblance to titaniiiin. The fonii in which 
it occurs is that of the silicate (zircon), and usually in mi- 
nute or even microscopic crystals, which have been de- 
tected ill many granitic and syenitie rocks, us well us in 
various gneisses and crystalline schists. Zircon has been 
found also, but less abundantly, In some eruptive rocks, 
both ancient and modern. Zirconium is clieniically most 
closely related to titanium, and both these metals havo 
certain affinities with silicon, fonuiiig dioxids and vola- 
tile tetruclilorids, as does that non-inetallic element. 

Zirconoid (z(}r'ko-ilT)id), w. [< zircon 4- -oid.} 
In crystal.y a double eight-sided pyramid be- 
longing to the tetragonal system: so called be- 
cause it is a common form with zircon, 
zircon-syenite (z^ir'kon-si^e-nit), n. Bee clfco- 

htc-sycnitc. 

Z-iron (zii'- or zed'i"6rn), n. Bee anple-iron. 

Zil^baa (z^»r-fe'U), w. [NL. (J. E! Gray, as 
ZirJ'wa).} In coiich., a genus of bivalves, of 
the family Pholadid/r. Z. erispata is called 
datc-fmh in Oalifornia, where it is available for 
food. 

zither (zith'^r), w. [< G. zither = E. mthery 
eitharay q. v.] Bame as crt/icrw. 

zitherist (zith'^r-ist), n. [< zither 4- -i#f,] A 
player on the cithern. 

zithern (zith'6m), w. [Altered form of zitheTy 
after dthem as related to d theVy cithara.} Bame 
as oithem. 


Tlicy all stand or fall to their own masters, and many 
holy and excellent persons (lod has dispemed, as wheat 
among the tares and zizany. 

Evelyny True Religion, II. 314. 

Ziziphora (zi-zif 'o-rii), w. [NL. (LinnsBiis, 
17.53).] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of 
the order Lahiatsc and tribe Monardvre. it is 
characterized by a tubular thirteen -nerved two-lipped ca- 
lyx, with the throat villous within, and commonly closed 
after fiowerlng by connivent teeth. There are about 12 
species, natives of eosierti and central Asia and of south- 
ern parts of the Mediterranean region. ’I'hey are low an- 
nuals or spreading undershrubs, usually hoary with close 
liairs, and bearing small loavcjs which are nearly or quite 
entire. The flowers form small axillary clusters, commonly 
crowiicd upon the upper portot the stem. 

ZizypheSB (zi-zif'c-c), w. p\. [NL. (Bent ham 
and Hooker, 1862), < Zizyphus *4 -t’tf*.] A tribe 
of polypetalous ])lant.s, of the ovdeiT UhamnacciP. 
It is cliamcterized by n superior or half -superior ovapr, by 
a disk filling the eulyx-tiibe, and bv u drupaceous juicy or 
fleshy fruit with a one- to threo-ceiled stone. It includes 
» genera, (»f wliich Zizyphnx is tlie type. I'hey are shrubs 
or trees, mainly of the northern hemisphere; one, licr- 
chcinia, becomes a shrubby climber in li. voluhUis, the 
supple jack of the southern United Htates. 

Zizyphus (ziz'i-f us), w. [NL. (Tournefort, 1 7()0), 

< L. zizjiphn.% < Gr. C^Cf^oc*, the jujube-tree : see 
jujuhv.} A genus of polypetalous plants, of 
t)io order lihanumcesCy type of the tribe Zizy- 
pheSP. It is characterized by thorny branches, triple- 
nerved loaves, and cyiiiose flowers each with five petals, 
and by a usually two-cellod ovary immersed in the disk, 
and bearing twt» or three conical divergent styles. There 
are (15 species, natives chl^-fly of tropical Asia and Aiiier- 
IcH, occurring rarely in Africa and Australia. They are 
shrubs or trees, often documlieiitor sarmentosc, coiuinon- 
ly covered with hooked spines. The leaves are nltonuite, 
coriaceous, entire or crenate, three- to five-nerved, anu 
mostly arranged in two ranks. One or both of the stii*- 
iiles arc spiiiescent, often ending in a hook. Tlie smiill 
greenish flowers form short few-flowerod axillary cymes. 
The fruit is a globose or oblong drupe, with a woody or 
bony stone, coiituiiiing one to three seeds. The species are 
known in general i\BjuJube-tree; the name is given 
especially to the fruit of Z. saHva (Z. vtdyansXot the Modl- 
terranean region, which is there commonly eaten fresh, 
or used as a eoiiah remedy when dried. Z. Jujuba, of In- 
dia and China, also furnishcB an excellent fruit, cultivated 
in numerous forms by the Chinese ; a variety is known as 
the Chinesi' date. The true jujube does not now usually 
enter into the confection known as jujube-poBte, but is 
commonly replaced by gum arable or gelatin. Z. LatWy 
the sadr, is one of tlie reputed sources of the classical 
lotus-food. (Sec lotvs-treey 1, and lotcdree.) Many other 
snecies liear tMiible fruit, as Z. Baelci, of Africa, which is 
tliere made into bread and into a pleasant beverage ; sev- 
eral are valued for ornament on account of tbeir foliage, 
or for hedges on account of their spines, especially Z. 
mtivay and ulsoZ Spina-Chrinti, one of thetTirfst s-thorns 
(for which see nebhuk-tree). Z. nummalaria, of Persia and 
India, is known us camcV»-ihxrm (which see). Z. Chlor- 
(KPylon, a recently determined species, is an important 
timber-tree of Jamaica, there known as coy-uHtod. Z. Par- 
ryi occurs in southern Culifurnia and (^erros Island ; two 
former species of Morid^ Z. emarfrinatiui, or tilack Inm- 
wood, and Z DinuittyenJUM, or imkedwood, are now known 
respectively as Rhamnidium fcrreitm and Cciabrina redi- 
nata. See Jujubfy and cut under Tiervation. 

Zn. Ill chcm.y tbo symbol for z%nc. 

Zoa, n. Plural of zoon, 

ZoacLulat (zo-ad'u-lg), n.; lA.zoaduUfi (-le). [NL. , 

< Gr. tiuyy life, 4* + dim. -lifa.] In hot, the 
locomotive spore of some Confervse. 


ZOSMt, ZOflBal. See eo^y zoeal. 
zoam^lin (zp-am'i-lin), n. [< (3 t. life, 4* 
amyUn,} Same as glycogen, 

Zoanthacea (zd-an-thft'se-g.), n. pt [NL., < 
^anthua 4* -acea,} A suborder of AcUniariay 
containing permanently attached forms, as Zo- 
anthua and related genera, 
zoanthacean (zo-an-tha'se-an), a, and n. [< 
Zoanthacea + -an.} I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Zoanthacea; zoanthoid. 

II. n. Any member of the Zoanthacea. 
Zoaniharia (zo-an-tha'ri-jl), n. pi. [NL. (De 
Blainville, 1830), < Or. ^ipovy animal (see zodn)y 
4- &v8o^. flower, 4* -aria.} A division (order 
or subclass) of Actinozoay containing the hex- 
amerouB or hexacoralline forms; the helian- 
thoid polyps, or animal-flowers, contrasted with 
the Alcyonariay and characterized by the nor- 
mal disposition of their soft parts in sixes, 
or multiples of six (not in eights, as in the 
Alcyonaria or Octocoralla), and by the posses- 
sion of simple (not fringed) and usually numer- 
ous tentacles: so called from the resemblance 
of some of them, as the sea-anemones, to flow- 
ers. The Zoaniharia correspond to the Hexaeoralla or 
CoraUiyena, and were divided by Milne- Ed wards into three 
suborders (or orders) : Malacod&rvtuUay with the corallum 
alisent or rudimentary, as in sea anemones; Selerobanica, 
with external non-calcareous corallum, os the black corals 
of the family Antijmthidie ; and Scleroderrnatay with In- 
ternal calcareous corallum, as the ordinary hard corals, or 
stone-corals. See the technical names. 

zoantharian (zo-au-tha'ri-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Having the characters of dr pertaining to the 
ZoatitUaria. 

II. w. A member of the Zoanthariay as a sea- 
anomone. 

Zoanthidse (zo-au'thi-de), n. pi. [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1840), < Zoanthns 4- -ida!.} A family of 
zoantharian or hexacoralline actinozoans, typi- 
fied by the genus Zoan thus. They are sea-anemones 
in which the Individual polyps are ordinarily united by 
a common creeping stolon, or connective coanosarc; they 
multiply by buds which remain thus adherent. They have 
no true corallum, but a pseudo-skeleton of hard parti- 
cles or spicules embedded in the ectoderm ; the mesen- 
teric septa are numerous, and of two sorts (one small and 
sterile, the other large and perfect and furnished with 
reproductive organs), generally alternating. Like most 
other sea-ancmunes, these are fixed organisms, incapable 
of locomotion ; anti they include all the colunlul forms. 
Also Zoantheee. 

ZoanthinsB (zo-au-tlu'ue), n. pi. [NL., < Zoan- 
thua + -iw«.'.] The Zoanthid/e named as a sub- 
family. Edwards and Hume, 1851. 
zoantnodenie (zo-an'th()-d6m), w. [< Gr. C<^)Vy 
animal, + a flower, + de//o, a bundle ; 

literally, ‘ a bundle of animal-flowers.^] A com- 
pound zoantharian ; the whole organism con- 
stituted by the coherent zoflids produced by the 
budding of a single actinozoan poly|). 

ZOanthodemic (z()-an-tho-dem'ik), a. [< zoan- 
thodeme 4- -ic.} Of the nature of or pertaining 
to a zoanthodeme. 

zoanthoid (ztVan'thoid), a. {iZoanthus 4- -oid.} 
Bame as zoantharian. 

zoanthropic (z(")-an-throp'ik), a. [< zoanthrop-y 
4- -/c.] Of the nature of or pertaining to zoaii- 
tliropy : nsy zoanthropic mania or delusion; zo- 
anthropic literature. This is the generic name of 
such delusions, which take various forms, some of which 
are specified according to the animal concerned, as lycan- 
thropy. 

zoanthropy (zo-an 'thro-pi), n. [< Gr. ani- 
mal, 4* anOpuTTUiSy man. Cf. lycanthropy.} A 
form of insanity in which a person believes 
himself to be one of the lower animals. 

ZoanthUB (zO-an'thus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1827), 
< Gr. animal, 4- avOo^y flower.] The typi- 
cal genus of Zo- 
anthidse. The in- 
dividual polyps are 
lengthened, and 
elevated upon a 
footstalk spring- 
ing from the con- 
nective ccBiiogarc 
common to the 
several zoCids of 
the compound or- 
ganism ; the mouth 
is linear and trans- 
verse, and SUP- 
rounded by short 
slender rays or 
tentacles. The 
best-known s]9e- 
cies is Z. couchi 
of the European 
coasts ; numer- 
ous others inhab- 
it tropical seaa, 
as Z. tdanderi. 

Also ZoanUuu 
(Lamarck, 1810 ), 

Zoantha. 



ZoanCMus epurhi, 
two thirds imtural sixe* 
a, polyp, closed ; b, the same, expanded ; 
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Zoaroes (z^Ur'sez), n. rNL. (Cuvier, 1829), also 
Zoarmeus^ Zoarchus, and Zoarem^ < Gr. 
life-supporting, < life, + dpKtiv, assist, de- 
fend.] The name-^ving genus of Zoarcid«t 
including such species as z. viviparm, the so- 
called viviparous blenny (formerly BUnnim vU 
vipartiS), This is a large eelpout, with an elongate 
compressed body, tapering behind, heavy oblong head, a 
large mouth, strong conic teeth In several serion, a long low 
dorsal fln some of the hinder rays of which are developed 
as sharp spines, broad pectoral fins, and j ugiilai' ventrals of 
three or four soft rays ; the scales are small, not imbri- 
cated, but embedded in the skin. Another species, with 
an increased number of fin-rays and vertelirwi, is Z. {Mac- 
roiowceH) angvMariii, known as muttx)V-Jiah and mother of 
eels, found fi-oni Labrador to the Middle States, 20 inches 
long, of a reddish-brown color mottled with olive, with a 
dark streak across the cheek. 

ZoarcidSB izo-ilr'sw’s), «. pi. [NL., < Zoarees 
+ •idaiJ\ A family of liHhes, named from Iht^ 



l^codes vahli. one of the Zoaretdee (nt 


genus Zoarevs: now goiiornlly called Lycodidu* 
(which see). Also Zoarceidfr, Zoarchid/e. 

ZOaria. n. Plural of ::oarmtn. 

ZOarial (zo-a'ri-al), a. [< zoari-um + -rtZ.] Of 
or pertaining to a zoarinm ; composing or com- 
posed of a zoarium. 

ZOarium (zo-a'ri-iim\ w. ; pi. ::oaria (-a). [NL., 

< Gr. C(t>fiptov, dim. of an animal. 1 Apoly- 
zoary ; the colony or aggrcpite of tlie poly])idcs 
of a polyzoan ; the polypidom or polypary of 
the mosH-animalculcB. 

ZObo (zo'bo), n. [Also-crlm/io, dsomo, etc., < Tib- 
etan mdzopoy the male,* mdzomo, the ffumik^ of 
the mdzo, a hybrid of the yak and the so-calhul 
zebu. Of. C't'bM.] A breed of zebu-cattle, sup- 
posed to be a hybrid of the common zebu witli 
the yak, reared in the western Himalayan re- 
gion for its flesh and milk, and also as a beast 
of burden. 

ZOCCO (zok'o), n. [It., < L. ,s*o(t.m«, sock : see 
sockK .'joc/f?.] A socle. 

zoccolo, zocle (zokkl-16, zd'kl), «. [< Tt. ror- 
fjo/o, < soceo: see ::oceo.] A socle. 

zodiac (zo'di-ak), n. [formerly also rmhack ; 

< ME. zodiac, zodiak, < OP. zodiac^ zodiuqnc, F. 

zodiaquo = Hp. zodUwo = I*g. It. zodiaco, < L. 
zodtacus, the zodiac (L. orbis siqui/er), also adj., 
of the zodiac, < Gr. Cwd/a/tof, the zodiac., prop, 
adj., ^of animals,^ so. kvk/ju;, also called 6 K\thh)c 6 
TMv C(fiA(o)Vy or 6 Tcjv ‘the circle of 

animals^ (also ^ CoxhaKi/, sc. ddof, way), the ref. 
being to the constellations figured as animals ; 

< C^d/w, dim. of Cfpfu’, animal: see zoiin.'] 1. A 
belt of twelve constellations, extending about 
8° on each side of the ecliptic. The constella- 
tions are r, Arlo«; i‘ , Taurus; ii, (leniini ; G,('aii«:cr; 
Hi , Leo ; UD, Virgo ; =s , Libra ; nt, Scorpio ; t , Sagitta- 
riuB; VJ, CaprlconiiiH; .v-, Aquarius; k, Pisec-s. The zo- 
diac is also divided into twelve equal parts call««l 
named after these const^jllatlons, and the first point <if the 
sign Arles begins at the vernal equinox. The aiiove sym- 
bols refer to the signs. The signs have been curried l»uck 
by the precession of the eiiuinoxes until they arc now ao’ 
behind the corresponding constollutions on tiie avonigc. 
But the position «»f the vernal equinox was originally, no 
doubt, between Aries and Taurus. There is strong evi- 
dence that the zodiac was formed at Babylon about 210U 
B. c. There is a poetical description of the heavens writ- 
ten by Aratus in Macedonia in latitude about 41'’, and 
about 270 B. o. But tiie ap]»oiirances described were never 
to be seen in that latitude, nor in any latitude in that age. 
Thus, he mentions that tlie head «»f the Dragon — tliat is, 
Etamin (y Draeonis) -and the waist of (Jepheus— that is, 
Ficaros (S Cephei) — are on the circle of perpetual appari- 
tion. Now, this was true only Ifi the latitude of Babylon, 
22ii* N., about 2200 ii. c. He also descrlhes pretty careful- 
ly the most southerly stars seen, mentioning the star now 
called the Peacock's eye (a Pa voids), as well as Canopus 
(a Argus), but saying that there are no briglit stars be- 
tween the latter and Cetus, so that a Phoonicls niiist have 
been invisible. Now these descriptions will suit only 
a station of latitude 32* N. to 35* N., and an epoch be- 
tween 1500 B. 0. and 2200 b. C. Aratus also describes 
the courses of the tropics among the stars. That of the 
tropic of Cancer best agrees with 2200 B. c., that of the 
tropic of Capricorn with 2000 B. 0. The equator is also de- 
scribed 111 a manner which answers perfectly to 2100 B. c. 
Finally, there are twelve descriptions of the appearances 
of the heavens at the rising of each of the constellations of 
the zodiac, which, while not very decisive, are not In posi- 
tive disagreement with the other indications. But there is 
no doubt that the early part of the poem (written long be- 
fore the precession of the equinoxes was suspected) copies 
indirectly early Accadian records. The zodiac was, there- 
fore, formed before 2000 B. a It cannot have been form oil 
very long before, since there is much reason to believe 
that the constellation Aries either contained the sun or 
rose just before the sun at the time of the vernal ef]uinox 
Now, it was about 2100 B. o. when the vernal equinox fell 
upon the last point of Aries, and the other constellations 
were in similar mean positions Borne highly competent 
writers, however, regard the first formation of the zeal lac 
as vastly more ancient Several of the ancient constella- 
tion figures have a remarkably Babylonian character, as 
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Virgo, Caprioornus, Sagittarius, Centaurus, and Ophiu- 
ohus ; one (Cepheiis) has a barbai*ian name ; and nearly all 
may be explained from Babylonian mythology. Two at 
least of the symbols for signs, those of Gemini and Scor- 
pio, much resemble the Babylonian ideographs for the 
corresponding months. Yet the origin of the Bears. Au- 
riga, Pegasus, Lyra, and Corona was probably not Babylo- 
nian. Moreover, certain subjects of common Baliylonian 
fable, such as the tree of life, arc not found among the 
constellations. It is iioticeablo that It was about 2.S00 
B. 0. tliat He and Ho are said to have reformed the Chinese 
calendar and divided the heavens into seasons ; but the 
attempt to connect our constellatious Mith the ('Jhliiesc 
Hsterisins has conspiottuusly failed. The figures of the 
Chinese zodiac arc Tiger, Kubbit, Dragon, Serjienl, Horse, 
Itain, Ape, Cock, Dog, !*ig, Rat, Bull. The zodiac was 
marked out by the aiicientH as distiiici from the rest of 
the heavens because the apimreiit places of tiie sun, moon, 
and the planets known to them were always within it. 
This, however, docs not hold good of all the newly discov- 
ered plunctoius. Bee cuts under constellations natnud. 

2. Pi^?uratively, a round or circuit ; a zone ; a 
complete course. 

The Poet . . . goetli hand in hand with Nature, not in- 
closed within the iiarmw warrant of lier guifts, but freely 
ranging oncly within the Ztniiack of hw <»wnc wit. 

Sir /*. Sidne;/, A|nd for I’octrle, 
In your yeares ztHliackc may ytui fairel> numc, 
iShin'd on by angels, blest with goodness. lone. 

Ih'kkcr, liondons Tempt*. 

3. In her., a liearin^ ropn^sentinj^ a juirt of tlie 
imaginary zodiacal circle, forming an andied 
bend or betid sinister, and Avilli s(‘V('ral of i lu' 
signs upon it, llio nnriibor being speeifi(*d in tbo 
blazon. — Lunar zodiac, a circle of 27 or 2 k asterisms, 
or groups of .stars, selected and cstablislied to maik the 
moon s dally progress around the heavens. It was used 
in ancient India, in ('liina, and in Arn! in, with only minor 
variations in the star-groups selected. Its place of origin 
is iincerDiin and disputed. -Zodiac rlUg, a ring dcei»- 
rated with one of the signs of the zodiac, tilthci as the 
sign under which the possessor was horn, or ]>crhiips th(3 
sign Influencing a certain part of the liody. 

zodiacal (zo-dl'a-kal), a. zodiac + -riY.J Of 
or ])ortainnig l<> tlio zodiac; as, the zodiacal 
signs; zodiacal planets.-. Zodiacal light, a Inmi- 
nons tract of the sky, of an elongated trianiunar figure ly- 
ing nearly in the ecliptic, its base heiiigon the lioriyon, ami 
Its apex at varying ultitudeB, seen at certain scusons of the 
year cither In the west after sunset or in the east liefore 
sunrise. It appears with greatest brilliance within the 
tropics, where it sometimes rivals the Milky Way. Its 
nature is unknown . the most plausilne hypotiicsig, sni)- 
iiorted by many of the most eminent modern astroinnners, 
Is that It is the glow from a eloml of incte(*ric matter re- 
volving round thii sun.— Zodiacal parallel. Bee par- 
allel. 

Zodiophilous (ztVdi-of'i-lus), a. f< Or. 
dim. of C^Vn', animal, + love.] in bol., 

aiiimal-loviiig: applied to t}jos(3 flowers which 
from tlieir struct uro are esj>(*cially auaiittsl for 
fertilization by insects: it i.*. tli<» c'onversi^ of 
anlhophdouK, said of the insects concern(‘d. 

ZOea, ZOOBa (Zo-r/jl), n.: pi. zovh\ zowic (-e), 
rarely zocas (-tlz). [NJj., < Gr. animal. ) 
The name given by Hose (iKl'li) to tlu^ birvie of 
certain decapod erustuceansumler t he impres- 
sion that they were adults eonstituting a dis- 
tinct genus. The name in retained for the zoeu-slage, 
and for the animal Itself in this stage. The zoea is also 
called the coju^pful-Htafie, Intervening in some cruHtaccans 
iMitwecii the iiaiipliiis-Btage and the seld/oiMMi-stage ; in 
others, in which a naupllus-Htiigc is apparently wanting, 
the zoea jiasses into tlic iiii'galiqiu stage. Also zofcft, z»'a. 

ZoSa'-fonn (zo-e'a-fdrm), «. Tin* zo(‘}i oi* zoca- 
stngo of a eru8t«.<‘ean. 
zo@al. zooeal ( zp-o ' ai ) , 
a. Of th<3 nature of a 
zoea; j ertaining to a 
zoea or to the zoda- 
stage ; zoeform. Alsu 
zofcal. 

zoSa-stage ( ' a-staj), 

n. 'J'hat early stage 
of certain crustaceans 
which is a zoea. In this 
stage of devchqmicnt the 
cophttlotlifirax is r.-latively shert 

stout and iisuailv spined, 
with coiispicnouH eyes, and 

long fringeil unteniiaj and inoiith-purts sei-ving as swiin- 
inifig-orguns ; tlie tlioraefe b'gs are m.developed ; ainl the 
abdomen is long and slender and with or without appen- 
dages. This stage iiHually passes inro that of tlie incga- 
lopa. 

zoeform, zooeform ( zo'e-fbrm), a. [< N 1 1 . zoea, 
q. V., + G. forma, form.] Havitig the form of 
a z<»ea; being or resembling a zoea. 

ZoSpraidsCOpe ( zo-e-prnk'si-skop ), n . Same as 
zoopraxinosrope. 

ZoSther (zd-e'thdr), n, [< Or. Cod/, life, + E. 
(c)ihcr.'] A supposed substance which mani- 
fests the XihenoriKUia of animal inugnetiHin ami 
the like : sarnt* as proiylc. 

ZoStheric (z6-e-ther'ik), a. f< zoether + -/>*.] 
Having the character of zoethe»*; relating to 
zoether in any way. 

ZOStic (zo-et'ik), a. fl^reg. < Gr. Xudi, life, -f 
-f-ic.] I^ertaining to life ; vital. 



ZOStrope (zd'e-trop), n. [< Gr. Cw^, life, + rpdn^^ 
a turning.] An optical instrument which exhib- 
its pictures as if alive and in action, depending, 
like the thaumatrope,the phenakistoscopo, etc., 
on the persistence of vision, it consists of a cylin- 
der open at the top, with a scries of slits in its oircumfer- 
cncc. A series of pictures representing the dillerent atti- 
tudes sncci'SHivelv aHHUtnod by an object in perfor tiling any 
act from its iieginning to Its close, as by a horseman in 
leaping a gate or an ueroiiat in performing a somersault, 
is arranged along the Interior circumference. The instru- 
ment is tlicn set in rapid motion, and the person apply- 
ing his eye to tlm slits secs tlmiugh them the figure ap- 
pearing ns if encltovcd with life and activity and perform- 
ing the act intended. Compare Zfxttp/roscope and zoupraxi- 
jutseopc. Also zootropc and wheel of l\fe. 

ZOStropic (zd-o-trup'ik), a. [< zovtropc + -tc.] 
Pertaining to or restunbling tho zodtrope; 
adapted to or showm by tiie zoetropo. 

ZOia'tria (zo-i-at'ri-jjk n. [NL., < Gr. an 
animal, 4- iarptla, healing, < iarpevne, heal, < 
anput:, a physician: sec/u/n>.] Veterinary sur- 
gery. 

zoic (zd'ik), a. [< Or. of animals, < 

animal.] Of or pertaining to animals or living 
h<‘ings; rtdating to or characterized by animal 
life; marked by tbo presence of life. 

Zoilean (zp-ire-an ), a. [< L. Zoiluxy < Gr. 

Zoilus (si‘e dt'f. j.J (-haract, eristic of Zoilus, a 
Gre(‘k critic- (about the fourth century B. C.), 
noted for his severe criticism of Homer; hav- 
ing tlu' charncter of Zoilisni. 

Zoilism (zd'i-lizm). x. [< Zoilits (see Zoilean) + 
-ism.'] Griticism like that of Zoilus; illiberal 
or carjiiiig criticism; unjust censure. 

Bring camlid eyes unto tin* pcriisul of men’s works, and 
let not Zoifmn or dtUraetton blast well-intended liihours. 

Sir T. Jiruwne, Christ. Mur., 11. 2. 

Zoilist (zo'i-list), n. [< Zoilus (see Zoilean) 4- 
-/.s7. ) An imitator of Zoilus; oiio who practises 
Zoilism ; a carping critic. 

Dili, rhyme ; take 't as you list: 

A fi«*o for the Bour-iirow’d Zoilisl! 

Marston, Wlmt You Will, 11. 1. 

zoisite fzoi'sit), n. [Named by Werner in 1806 
after Baron von Zois, from whom be reeoivod 
Jiis sjiecinien.] A mineral closely related to 
epidote, but orthorbombic in crystallization. 
1( occurs in prismatic (crystals, often deeply striated and 
rounded, tdso inassivc ; It vanes in color from white to 
yellow, grticnish, ami roHi*-rcd. Its composition is similar 
totliatof epidote, excejd Mini it contiiins calcium and but 
1itt1i3 iron, 'i'hulite is a variety of u losc-rud color, found 
in Norwiiy. Also culled 

zoism (zb'izin), n. {< Gr. C«*>V, life, 4* -wm.] 
'J’he doctrine that the phonomona of life de- 
ptnid iqionaiiecnliar vital principle; any vital- 
istie t heory. [A word c.urnmt from about 1840 
to ISfiO.] 

ZOist (zo'ist), (< Gr. Cw//, life, 4- ~isL] One 
who studies the jilKMioniena of life from tho 
stiindpoint of zoism; one who upholds the 
theoi’v or doct rine of zoism. Hee zoism, 

ZOistic (zp-is'tik), a. [< zoist 4- 4<;.] 1. Per- 

taining to zoism or to the zoists: as, zoistio 
views. zoism — 2. Pertaining to living 

organisms or to vitality; vitalistic; aiuiriiil: as, 
ziHsfic magnetism (that is, animal magnetism). 
Scorcshif. 

Zolaism (zd'iii-izm), n. [< Zola (see def.) 4- 
-<.S7//.] The cViara,ctenHtic. (piality of the works 
of J'lmile Zola (horn 1840), a *<h*ench novelist 
clianq-terized by an excessivcjly “realistic’' 
Ireatrne.nti of the grosser jiliases of life; coarse 
“realism” or “natiiralism.” 

Sot, the maiden fancies wniloM'Jng In the troughs of Zofa- 

iHin — 

Forward, forwiu'd, uy and imekward, downward too into 
the abysm. 

TenmjHtm, Loi kslcy Hall Sixty Years After. 

Zdllner’B lines. Panilh l Iiii(‘s which seem not 


• Z^lllner's I.ities, 

to 1x3 parallel by reason of oblique intersecting 
lines. Also called Zolbicr^s pntlcm. 
zollverein (tsoPf^T-iiG), »<. [G., < zoii (= E, 
toll), custom, + rmi/w, union, < ver- (= K.for-) 
4 cin (= E. one), one.] 1. A union of German 
states for the maintenance of a common tariff, 
or uniform rates of duty on imports from other 
countries, and of free trade among themselves. 


zollvereln 

It began with an agreement In 1828 between Prussia and 
the grand duchy of Hesse, received a great development 
in 1834 and siiccocding years, ultimately including all the 
German powers excepting Austria and a few small states, 
and is now coextensive with the German empire. 

Hence — 2. A connnercdal union, or custoinB- 
union, in pjeneral ; any arrangement between a 
number of stateH for regulating rates of duty 
with rGf(3rence to their common benefit. 

The result would i)e a Protectionist group and an Aus- 
tralian Zvllverein FortnvjhHy Uev.^ JM. 8., XXXI X. 296. 

zomboruk ( zom'bo-ruk), n. Same as aumhoorulc. 
zona (zd'na), w.; pi. cotioi (-ne). [Jj.] 1. In 
anat., a zoiie, belt, or girdle, or part likened to 
a zone: chiefly used in human anatomy. — 2. 

Herpes zoster (which see, under hrrjtfis) Zona 

alba, the white zone of the eyeball a thickening of the 
sclerotic where the muscles are attached. - Zona arcua- 
ta, the inner zone of the basilar membrane, extending from 
the lower edge of the spiral groove of the cochlea to the ex- 
ternal ed{re of the tmse of the uiitei rods of ('orti. — Zona 
oartilagineai the liinlms of the S]iiral luinina.— Zona 
Cborlacea. Same as zmta cartdat/inra. Zona Cilia- 
rlB, the ciliary zone of tin* eye; tlic ring or belt of ciliary 
rocoBses, or their impression upon the vitreous liumor. 
ee cut under Zona dentiCUlata, the inner zone 

of the basilar membrane togetlier with the limbus of the 
spiral lamina. -Zona faBCiculata,the layer of the corti- 
cal imrt of the suprarenal bcaiy, just lieneath the zona 
glornonilosa.— Zona gangliOnailB, a coll (ict ion of gray 
matter on the filaments of tlie cochlear branch of the 
auditory nerve.— Zona glomerulosa, the outer layer of 
the cortical ]mrt of tlie suprarenal body. Zona ignea. 
Same as def. 2. — Zona Incerta. a eontimialiun of the for- 
niatio reticularis forward under the optic thalamus.— 
Zona l89ViB. 8amc as zona arruafa.—ZojiK mediana. 
Same as zona mr/t7a//iam.— Zona mombranacea. Same 
as boHilar membrane (which see, under hamlar ). — Zona 
nervea. Saim* as zona nrnntfa.- Zona orbiculariB, a 
collection of ctnoilar tlhers in the capsular ligament of 
the hip joint —Zona pectinata, the outer zone of the 
bnsllar membrane, extending from the rods of (^orti to 
the spiral ligament.-- Zona pellucida, a transparent 
membrane surrounding the yolk of the ovum : so called 
from its appearnneo in the human ovum under the micro- 
scope. It is simply the wall (»f the ovum, corresponding 
to any other cell-wall It is traversed by numerous, im»re 
nr less evident, radiating pore-eanals, through which sjior- 
niatozoa are Hupp(»8ed to enter tin- ovum.— Zona perfo- 
rata, the lower edg»» of the spiral gnxivc of the cochlea. 
— Zonaradiata, tin' zona pellucida when the radiating 
pore-cuimlsare especially distinct. Zonarepens. Same 
as herpcK zontrr. See Acr/zes. -- Zona reticularis, the in- 
ner layer of tlie cortical jmrtion of the suprarenal body. 
Zona Berpiglnosa. Same as def. 2 . Zona Bpongiosa, 
the extreme dorsal tip of the posterior horn of the gray 
matter of tlm spinal c<jrd. - Zona tecta, the inner part of 
the lamina sjuralis inembranaeea, covered by the organ of 
Curti. 'Zona tendinosa, a tlhrmis ring situated ul each 
Buriculoventricular ojienitig in the heart.— Zona Val- 
salVfle, the meiiihrunouR spiral lamina of the cochlea. 
Zona volatlca. Saim! us def. 2. 
zonal (zb'iiH-1), a. f< lilz. :;onalis^ < L. zomiy 
zone: hoo 1. Having thn olinraotor of 

a. zono or ladt. 

Frequently sbirin clouds apjK'ared zoztaf -- that is, alter- 
nate iiurtluiiH positively and negatively electrilled. 

G. in M<Hlorii Meteorobigy, p. 103. 

2. Of or luM’liiiiiing to ilio riiig.s, somitos, or 
botly-sogmcMits of an ariiculatt' or anuuloso 
animal; artliromorie; imdainoric : as, :;oiial 
syminotry, Iho serial lioniology or nudameric 
syinraetry of a seginentcd animal, as an ar- 
thropod or an annelid. See ftifminrtni, T) (b). — 

3. In crystaJ., arranged in zone's: as, the zonal 
stnicturo of a mineral. — 4. In hot., noting that 
view of a diatom in wliicli tln^ zone or suture of 
the valves is jireseiited to the eyi^ — the “front 
view” of some writi'i’s.— 5. In //or/., marked 
on the leaves Avith a zone or circle, as many pe- 
la^ouinnis, also called Z/omW/o/- geraniums, 
—zonal harmonic. Sce harmonic. - Zonal stratum. 
See stratum zonalc, undei stratum. 

ZOnally (zo'nal i), o///'. In a. zonal manner; in 
zones, or in the form of a zone. 

Crystals of the hyacinth variety of quartz . . . eontuin 
numerous inclusions of anhydrite arranged zonalln. 

A mrr. Fat., X \ 1 1 1 . 814. 

Zoliaria^ (zp-nw'ri-ji), w. [NL. (Agardli, 1824), 
fein. of li. zttnanns : see zonary.] A small ge- 
nus of widely distributed phieos]>orous alga^, of 
the order lhv1yo1avva\ having a mori» or less 
fan-shaped frond obscurely marked with con- 
centric zones, androumlish orlinearsori formed 
beneath the cutich* of the frond. 

Zonaria*-^ (zo-na/ri-a), n. n/. [NL., nent. pi. of 

L. zonarntK: see Z(tnary.] One of two primary 
groups (tin' other being Jharoidca) into which 
Huxley divided the deciduate Mammaha, con- 
sisting of those Decidnata which have a zonary 
placenta; X\w Zonoplavcntalia. 

zonarioid (zp-na'ri-oid), a. [< Zonaria^ + -oid.] 
In Zip/., pertaining to or resembling the genus 
Zonaria. 

zonary (z6'na-ri), a. [< L. zonoriuSj < zona, a 
zone : see r/n/e.] Pertaining to or character- 
ized by a zone ; having or presenting the form 
of a belt or girdle. A zonary placenta is one 
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in which the fetal villi form a belt or zone. See 
Zonaria*^, Zonoplacentaliaf and zonular. 

The placenta of the dugong is zonary and non>decidu- 
ate. nature, XL. 611. 

zonate (zo'nat), a. [< NL. zonatuft, < L. zonaj 
zone : see zone,] 1. In boZ., marked with zones 
or coneentric bands of color. — 2. In zoiil., hav- 
ing zones of color or texture; belted, girdled, 
or ringed ; zoned. 

ZOnda (zonMa), n, [Named from the village of 
Zonda.] A local foehn wind occurring at the 
eastern base of the Andes, in the vicinity of 
San Juan, Argentine Republic, it is a hot dry 
west wind blowing down from the Cordillera, and carrying 
clouds of dust and fine sand. It may occur at any season, 
but is especially frequent during July and August Gnid- 
winter), when its high temperature and parching effects 
are especially noticeable. The name is also applied to a 
liot dry north wind occurring on the Argentine plains dur- 
ing the summer, and reported especially from the vicin- 
ity of Mendoza. This is essentially a desert wind, charged 
with sand, and oppressive and suirocating in its effects. 

zone (zon). n, [< F. zone, < S]). Pg. It. zona, < 
L. zona, < Gr. a girdle, belt, one of the 
zones of the sphere, < Ctovvhvaf, gird.] 1, A gir- 
dle or belt worn as an article of dress. [Now 
only poetical.] 

Gorminatio, In green, with a zone of gold about her waist. 

' B. Jonson, Masque of Beauty. 

With tt side 
Wlilte as Hebe's, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet. Keats, Fancy. 

2. A belt or bainl round anything, as a stripe 
of different color or substam'o round an object ; 
figuratively, any cirenmscribingor surrounding 
line, real or imaginary; a circuitous line, path, 
or course; an inclosing circle. 

That milky way, 

Wliich nightly, as a circling zo-ne, thou seest 
Powder'd with stai‘s. MUUm, V. L., vii. 680. 

And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

Very frequently the colors form stripes or zones in the 
stone lEgyptian jasperl, which tu-e probably the result of 
decomposition of tlie upp/r surface. 

K. W. Streeter, Precious Stones, p. 201. 

3. Specifically, in yeoff., one of five arbitrary 
divisions of the earth’s surface, bounded by 
lines parallel to the eejuator, each named ac- 
cording to its prevailing temperature; a eli- 
TUatic belt. These elimutie zones are (a) the Urrrid zone, 
extending from tropic to tropic, or 23^“ north and 23^" 
south of the equator; (b) two temperate zones, extending 
from tlie tropics to thepolar cireleM— that is, from the jiar- 
allel of 23A' iiortti or south to tluit of 66r nortti or south, 
and therefore culled the wrrth temperate 'awd smith temper- 
ate zones; and (c) two fritfid zones, extending from the po- 
lar circles to the north and south poles respectively. 

4. Auy continuous tract or belt differing in 
character from adjoining tracts ; a definite area 
or region within which some distinguishing 
circinuslances exist, or are established : as, tke 
zones of natural history, distinguished by spe- 
cial forms of vegetable or animal life ; a zone of 
free trade ; a free zone on the border of a country 
or betwe(*n adjoining states. Naturalists formerly 
divided the sen-lKittom Into five zones In accordance with 
the deptli of water covering each, which was supposed to 
determine its fauna and flora. They were called respec- 
tively littoral, cireuvdittoral, median, inframedian, and 
abyssal. Later researclics have proved that the assumed 
facts were to a great extent erroneous, organisms supposed 
to lie contlned to the littoral zone having been found at 
the greatest depths. In geology zone has nearly the same 
meaning as horizon A stratum, or a group of strata, may 
lie characterized by the preHonec of a certain assemblage 
of fossils, or by one particular fossil; in such eases the 
most abundant or typical fossil may give a name to the 
subdivision in which It oeeura, whlcli will then he desig- 
nated as the zo 9 ie of that particular specios. Thus, the 
l^wer and the Middle Lias have together been divided 
Into twelve zones, each characterized by the presence of a 
certain sptscies of ammonite : as, the “zone of the Arietites 
(Amtnonifes) raricostatus," etc. 

Tliey [the people of Savoy | would . . . lose their com- 
mercial zone or free frontier with Switzerland. 

C. K. Adams, Democracy and Monarchy, lx. 

The zone of youthful fancy . . . isnow well passed; the 
zone of cultured imagination is still beyond us. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 15. 

How vast must have boon that earlier period wherein 
were deposited those fine alternulions of lime and clay 
which form hills, such as Mont Perrier, several hundred 
feet in height, divisible into distinct zoiies, each character- 
ised by pt'c.uliar assemblages of fossils. 

Geikie, Gcol. Sketches, v. 

Attacks of a spasmodic or of a lethargic nature In hys- 
terical patients can often he excited by touching or press- 
ing upon certain spots or zones on the surface of the body. 

Lancet, 1886, II. 1243. 

6. Ill math,, a. part of the surface of a sphere 
included between two parallel planes. — 6. In 
crystal., a series of planeshaving their lines of 
intersection parallel.— Annual zone. Same as an- 
nual rtng(whieh see, under rf/q/i).— Bathymetric zone. 
See AafAytnefnc.— Cervical zone, that part of the preg- 
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nant uterus, embracing about the lower fourth, with 
which attachment of the placenta is dangerous, as Hat 
to cause alarming hemorrhage daring ^ildbirth. Tl 
centric attachment of the placenta in this zone consi 
tutes placenta prssvia (which see, under f3facenta).—0i] 
ary zone, in anat. See oi7m7y.--Oorailine zone. 8i 
coraffinz.— Epileptic zone, an area of the skin coverti 
the lower part of the face and the neck, irritation of whi< 
will excite ail epileptic paroxysm. Brown-S^quard four 
that section of the spinal cord in the lumbar region 
animals, usually guiiioa-pigs, was followed by epileps 
and that the progeny of animals so treated had these ei 
leptic zones.— j^UeptogenouB or epileptogenic zon 
Same as epileMic zone.— ^yperesthetiC zone, a hype 
sensitive portion of the integument, sometimes found, i 
cases of spinal paralysis, at the border of the affected par 
— Hypnogenic zone, a plaoe or region on the surface < 
the body stimulation or irritation of which tends to indm 
hypnotism. [Eecent.! 

Spots which have been described by Pitres as hypn 
genic zones, Bjurnstrom, Hypnotism (trans.), p. 1 

Hysterogenic zone, a part of the surface of the hoc 
pressure upon which will excite a paroxysm in cases < 
hystero-epflepsy.— Intermediary zone of Uie atomacl 
that part of tlie wall of the st^imach, near the pyloru 
where the peptic glands begin to disappear.— Isothiei 
mal zones. See »«ofAm/iaZ.— UtBeauer’a zone. San 
as Lissauer’s tract (which see, under trocD).— Margin! 
zone, the border where the synovial membrane is grai 
ually converted into articulai' cartilage.— Neutral, Pe< 
tinate, pellucid, primordial zones. See the ad J ecti ve 
—Posterior marginal zone. Same as Lissavsr's tra 
(which see, under tracts ). — Three-mile zone. See mH 
— Zone of defense, in fort., th/i belt of territory aroun 
a fortiflcatioii which falls under the cfloctlve Are of th 
besieged.— Zone Of Haller. Same as zone of Zinn.- 
Zone of Lissauer. Same us Lissaucr's tract. Sce traet\ 
—Zone of operations (mint.), tlie region containing th 
linos of operations of an army, extending from the base c 
operations to the ohjeetivc point. See strategy . — Zone 0 
vegetation, a belt of characteristic vegetable growth foi 
. lowing a particular line of altitude on mountain sides.- 
Zone of Zlnn. Same as zonule of Zinn. See zonule. 
zone (zon), V. ; pret. and pp. zoned, ppr. zoning 
[< zone, '//.] I. irons, il’o oncircle with or a 
if with a zone ; bring within a zone, or divide 
into zones or Ixdts, in any sense. 

I could hear he loved 
Some fair immoi’tal, and that his embrace 
Had zoned her through the night. 

Keats, Endymion, li 

II. in trans. To be formed into zones. 

What Mr. Lockyer had culled the zoning of colour ii 
the hcavons. Fature, XXXVIII. 22G 

zone-axis (zc)n'ak''''si8), n. In crystal., the lim 
in whicli all the planes of a zone would inter 
sect if they were supposed to pass through th( 
same point. 

zoned (zond), [<,zone-¥ -exV^.] 1. Wearing 

a zone, as a woman. — 2. Having zones, o 
bands resembling zones; zonate. 
zoneless (zOn'les), a. [< zone + -Zm.] Withou 
a zone or girdle; ungirt; hence, loosely robed 

That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist. 

Couyper, Task, ill. 62 
ZOnic (zo'nik), n, [< zone + -Zc.] A girdle 
a zone; a belt. [Rare.] 

I know that the place where I was bred stands upon i 
zonic of coal. Smollett, Travels, iv. (Davies. 

Zoniferons (zo-nif'e-rus), a. [< L. zona, zone 
+ ferre = E. bear^ .■)’ I J aving or bearing a zone 
zoned. 

Zonites (zo-ni'tez), n. [NL. (Montfort, 1810) 

< Gr. ConuTTiQ, ginled, < Cwr?/, girdle: see zone.' 
Ixv concL., a genus of pulmouate gastropods, re 
ferred to the family i/oZic/d/c, ortothe lAmacidm 
or to the Vitrinidse, and giving name to the Zoni 
tinfp. The species are numerous, ns Z. cellaria (sec cellar 
snail). Z. milium is a very small species of the TJnltcc 
States ; Z. umbilicata is known as the open snail. The ge 
nus in a broad sense includes species of HycUina and re 
lated forms: but it is also restricted to about a dozen spe 
cies of the Mediterranean region, as Z. algirus. 
Zonitidse (zo-nit'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Zonites 4 
-idse.] A family of terrestrial gastropods, typi 
fied by the genus Zonites : same as Vitrimaa. 
Trans, New Zealand Inst., 1883. 

ZoilitinSB (zo-ni-ti'ne), n, pi. [NL., < Zonitei 
4 -in«t.] A subfamily of yitrinidse or anothei 
family, typified by the ^enus Zonites, and in- 
cluding forms with a helicoid shell (into whicli 
the animal can completely withdraw) and wit! 
lateral bicuspid and marginal aente teeth. 
ZonitiB (zo-ni'tis), n, [NL. (Fabricius, 1775), < 
Gr. CowiTtg, fern, of l^uvirri^x see Zonites.] A ge- 
nus of blister-beetles, of the family Cantharidie, 
of wide distribution and comprising? about 4f 
species, of which 6 are North American. The> 
are very variable in color and size, hut are distinguished 
by having the outer lobe of the maxilla not prolonged. 

Zonochlorite (z6-no-kl6'rit), n. [< Gr. 
girdle, 4 greenish-yellow, 4 Ate^.] A 

zeolitic mineral, perhaps related to thomsonite, 
occurring in massive form in cavities in amyg- 
daloid : it often shows bands of different colors, 
zonociliate (z6-no-BiFi'g.t), a. [< L. zona, zone, 
4 NL, ciliainsj ciliate.] Zoned with a circlet 
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zodgloea 


of cilia; encircled with cilia^ as a troohosphere 
or teloteocha. See those words, and cut under 
veUger, 

The fertilized egg of the Phylsotolsema does not give 
file to a tonoeiliatelarve. Bncye. Brit., XIX. 437. 

zonoid ^ao'noid), u. [< Gr. like a gir- 

dle, < girdle, + ehhg, form.] Like a zone ; 
pertaining to zones; aonular. [Kare.] 

ZOnoplacental (zo^np-plsHien'tal), a. [< L. 
sonUf radle, 4- NL. placenta -f In mam- 

mal,, having a zonary deciduate placenta ; of 
or pertaining to the Zonoplacmtalia. 
Zonoplacentalia (zo-no-plas-cn-ta'li-ft), w. pi. 
[NL. : see zonoplaceniai.'] Those deciduaio 
mammals in which the placenta is zonary, as 
contrasted with DL^coplacentalia: the Zonaria. 
The carnivores, the elephant, and the liyrax are 
examples. 

ZoilOtricllia(zd-np-trik'i-ji),7i. [NL. (Swainson, 
1831 ), < Gr. Ccjv/;, girdle, ( rpix-), hair. J A 
genus of large and handsome American finches, 
of the family Fn ngillidie ; the crown-sparrows. 
The white-crovirncd is Z. leucophr^fs, ubundaiit in inuny 
parts of Nortli America. More nuinerouH and familiar ia 
the white-throated, or i>ealiody-bird, Z. alfdcnllvt, whose 
white till out ifl Hharfily contraBted with the dark Uhli of the 
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breast. In the adult the bead is striped with black and 
white, there is a distinct yellow spot, before each eye, and 
the edge of the wing is yellow The length is «>( inches, 
the extent 9^. This sparrow abounds in shrubbery of the 
eastern half of North America, and has a lirnjiid pleasing 
long, some notes of which arc rendered in tin) word p<?«- 
hody. Z. mienda is Harris’s finch, of the Missouri and 
Mississlpiu region ; the male when adult has nearly the 
whole head hooded wltli jet-black Z. enromia, of the 
Pacific slope, Is the golden-crowned. 

zonula (zo'nfi-lil), //.; \t\. zonulw (-le). [NL. : 
see zonule.'] Iii anal, and zoiil., a small zone, 
belt, or ring; a zonule.— Zonula cillaris. Hame 
as ZOTiuIe of Zina. -- Zonula of Zinn. Same as zomde of 
Zinn. 

zonular (zd'nu-ljir), a. [< zonule 4- -ar*^] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a zone or zonule; zonary; 
zoned. — 2. In xroo/., specifically, diffuse: applied 
to a diffuse form of idacenta. Hee zouary. 

The zonular type of a i)hiconta. Dana. 

Zonular cataract, a form of cataract, occurring usually 
in young children, in which the opacity is situated be- 
tween the cortex and the nucleus of the lens. 

zonule (zo'nul), n, [< L. zonula, dim. of zona, 
girdle : sec zone.] A little zope, belt, or liaiid ; 
a zonula. — Zonule of Zlnn, the suspensory ligament 
of the crystalline lens of the eye. See under misprmory. 
ZOnulet (zo'nu-let), n. [< zonule 4- -et.] A 
little zone or girdle. 

That riband ’bout my Julia’s waste, 

. . . that zontdet of love. 

Herrick, Upon Julia’s Riband. 

ZOnnre (zo'n^), «. [<NL. Any liz- 

ard of the genus Zonunte in a broad sense, or of 
the family Zonuridte: as, the rough-tailed zo- 
nure, Zonurus cordylm. 

ZonuridflB (z6-nu'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., < ZoniiruH 
4* -idsi.] A Bouth African and Madagascar 
family of a^amoid eriglossate lacertilians, witli 
cnieiform interclavicles, short, simple tongue, 
and roofed-over supratemporal fossfo, typified 
by the genus Zonurns. The family was formerly imicli 
more loosely characterixed, and then contained various 
forms from different parts of the world, which have since 
been separated as types of other families. 

Zonurine (zd-im-n'ne), n. pi. [NL., < ZonuruH 
4- -ina.] A su'bfamily of Zonuridsp, contain- 
ing normally lacertiform species with well-de- 
veloped limbs, and including the greater part 
of the family: distinguished from Chamsenau- 
rinse. 

Zonuniz (z^nu'rus), n. [NL. (Meirem), < Gr. 
ft holt, zone, 4* ovpS, tail.] Th© topical 
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genus of Zonuridu' : s<» mimed from the rings 
of spiny scales on llu' tail, as of Z. giyantem. 
Zoo (zo), n. [The first, three* 1(41 ers of zooUufi- 
cal, taken as forming one syllahh*. ) Witli the 
di'liiiite article, the ZeiilogicMil Gardeuis in Lon- 
don : also used of any similar collecdion of ani- 
mals. [From a mere vulgarism, this corruiition 
has passed info wdde eolhxpiial use.] 
ZOdamylin (z6-d-am'i-lin), //. [< (ii*. C(,')or, ani- 

mal, + K. antyltu.] Same as tjlycogcu. 
ZOdbiotism (zo-cVbFo-tizm), u. I < ( Jr. ani- 
mal, + life, + + -/.S7M. J Same as htolics. 

zooblast (zo'o-blast), w. [< Gr. animal. 
4- iiAanror^ g(‘rm.J An animal eell; a bioplast, 
(which see). 

Zo6capsa(z(V(Vka))'sa), w. [NL., <( Jr. ani- 
mal, -4 L. capHO, box, chest: see* capsule.] A ge- 
nus of fossil barniHdes of the Juassic period, 
rejiresenting the oldest known form of littlani- 
<Ih'. 

ZOdcarp (z6'(}-ku.rp), w. t< Gr. O/ier, a.inmal, 4- 
haprrdg, frill t.J Same as zomporc. 

Zodcaulon (zo-o-ka'lon), w, [NL., < Or. O/wu’, 
animal, 4- havAog, stem, stalk: see canl'\ cauhs.'] 
The erect brjinching tentaenliferous eolony- 
8to(‘.k of some infusorians, as of llie genus Pen- 
drosoma, TV. S. Kent. 

ZOdcbemical (zo-<}-keinO-kal), a. [< zoochau-y 
4- ‘ic-al. \ Of or pertaining to zoikdiemistry. 
ZOdchemfstry (z6-o-kem'is-tri). n. [< Or. 
animal, 4- iT. chciutslry.] A .imal ehmnistry; 
the cliemistry of tin' eonstitiients of h ) animal 
body. 

ZOdenemy (z6'6-kem-i), n. [< Or. animal, 
4“ F. *cheufy (F. chinne): see alchemy.] Same 
as zoochemistry. Jhniglisou. 

ZOdcblorella (zd'^VkhVr*'!'!! ), w.; Y].zoochlorrlhc 
(-e). [NIj., < Ur. Cf'fKm, animal, 4* ;('Aup6i, jiale- 
greeii, 4- dim. -cl la.] One of the gr(*en ])ig- 
nientary particles, or minute corpuscles of 
green (M)loring matter, which are found in va- 
rious low invertebrates, as the hydras among 
jiolyps and the sfentors among infusorians. 

( Jompari' zodranthella. 

ZOdeyst (z6'<l-sis1), w. [< (Jr. animal, 4 
hl'OT/r^ bladder.] A cyst, formed by varioi s jiro- 
tozoans and prot.o)»hytes, whose coiitenth }u*(*ak 
up into many germinal grannies or sjioreH ; a 
kind of sporocysf. 

ZOdcystic (z6-(,»-sis'tik), a. [< Zitoeyst 4* -ic. ] 
Pertaining to or of the mitiiri* of a zoficyst. 
ZOdeytial v Zd-p-sit'i-al), a. zodcytiu7U 4 -at. J 
Pertaining to or of the natun* of a zoiicyt imn. 
ZOdcytiuin (zo-p-sif'i-um), w. ; pi. zoocylta (-a). 
[NL., < Ur. CChiv, animal, + Kirog, cavity.] M’ln* 
common gelatinous matrix or Hupi>ort. ot e(‘rtain 
compoiiml or colonial infusorians, composed of 
a substance si'creted by and eontaining the in- 
dividual animalcules; an infusorial syncytiuin ; 
a zoothecium. Compare zoddeudrium. Sec* cut 
under Eptsfylis. 

ZOddendrial (zo-o-den'dri-al), a. [< zoiidcH- 
dri-ujn 4- -at.] Of the nature of or iiertainiiig 
to a zoddondrium. 

ZOddendrium (z6-()-den'dri-um), w.; pi. zoiideu- 
dria [NL.,^Gr. c^Vu’, animal, 4 AtvApov, 

tree.] The zoiicytiiiiu or zocitheciiim of certain 
infusorians, w'hich is much branched or of ar- 
borescent fonn. IV. S. Kent. Hc»e cut undc»r, 
Fpisfyli^. 

Z 0 dd 3 fnaiXlic (z6'''o-di-nanPik), a. [< Gr. Clfmv. 
animal, + SnvaptKAt,, dvnamic: see dynamic.] 
Of or pertaining to zoddynamics. 

ZOddyxiamics fzd^c^-di-nam'iks), w. [PI. of 
dynamic (see -w*/i).] The dynainics of the ani- 
mal body; the science of the vital powers of 
animals; animal physiology, as a urancih of 
biology: corrclatoa with zoophymee. 


ZOOBa. ZOOBal, n. See zoea, zoM. 

ZOOecial (zd-e'shi-al), a, [< zowei-um + -ah] 
Having the characiter of a zocnciuin ; of or per- 
taining to the zocecia of polyzoans. 

ZOOBCium (zd-e'gi-um), n.; pi. zoweia (-a). 
[< (ir. C<?w>i’, animal, 4* ok/n, house.] The ecto- 
cyst, or outer chitinoiis or calcified cell, in 
which a polypide of the Folyzoa is lodged, and 
into which a polypide can be retracted after 
protrusion ; one* of the cells of the cmnoecium, 
containing a polypide . it is the cuticle of the jioly. 

f iide itself, dense unu toup;h, or hard, changing without so- 
ution of continuity into the soft delictit«: pellicle at the 
mouth of the (luimalcnle In the ectoproctous polyxoans 
it forms a case or shield into which the soft protrusible 
parts of the poly]>id(‘ cun be withdrawn. See ectocyet, and 
cut under Plumatelln, 

ZOOBform, a. See zoefonu. 

ZOderytl^in (zd'^p-e-ritlPrin), n. [< Gr. Cfwr, 
animal, 4* fp’’^^/>‘HM’ed,4 -tnc-.] 1. A red color- 
ing mattc^r obtained from the ])lumage of the 
M usophagidic or turakoos, giving a continuous 
sjiectrurn. See iimtciu . — 2. A kind of red pig- 
ment of Die lijuichrome st'ries widely diffused iu 
s]K)nges, and regarded us having a respiratory 
function. IV. J. Sollas, Km*.yc. Brit., XXIJ. 420. 
A1 so zoducrythri u . 

ZOfifulvin (zeVp-fiiPYin), n. [< Gr. CCpov, animal, 
4 1 j. ///// 7/.S tiiwny, + -i«2.] A yel low" coloring 
matt.(*r obtaiiuul from the plumage of the AIu- 
sophagidm or turakoos, showing two absorptive 
bands not th(' sami* as those of turacin. 
ZOdgamete (/(’iG.i-ga-met), n. [NJi., < Gr. C<fU)v, 
an I Ilia 1 . 4- yi/jirt/, a wife, idc.] In Ind., a mo- 
tile gaui(‘ti'. Also plauof/amctc. 
zofigamous (z(.)-og'a-mtis), a. l<, zodgam-y 'i- 
-oa.s'.] Of or p(‘rtaitiing to zofigamy; noting 
th(‘ pairing of animals or their sexual repro- 
duct ion. 

zoogamy (zo-og'a-mi), v. [< Gr. animal, 
•4 -}nfJoi, ina’iTiage.] Tin* (‘oupling, mating, or 
jaiiringof animals of opjiosite sext'sfor the piir- 
posi* of reproduction or proiaigation of tuoir 
kind; sexual re]>ro(luction ; gamogeTiesis. 
ZOdgen (z(")'o-jen), u. [< Gr. animal, 4* 
producing: see -r/ra.] A glairy organic 
substance fouml on tin* surface of the thermal 
waters of Badi‘n ami (‘ls(‘wdiere. Also called 
zafodtu. 

ZOdgenic (z(V(Vj('n'ik), u. [(^'oeV/ew + -*c.] Of 
or jierliiiiiing t o zoiigiuiy, or the origination of 
animals. 

zodgeny (zo-oj'<*-ni), n. [< (Jr. Ofioc, animal, 4* 
production : see-(/m///. J ^'he factortho 
do(*trin(* of the origination of living luMiigs and 
tin* formalioii of their fuirt.s or organs. Also 
nnupmy. 

zodgeog. An ablireviation, used in this work, 
of zninfctufraphy. 

zodgeographer (zo'^o-jiVog'ni-fiu*), w. [< zodge- 
o(fraph-y 4 Om* who studies tbe geo- 

grajdiical distribution of animals, or is versed 
in zo(>geograj)hy. 

It Ih thcM'fon* . . tin* iniHincss of the zton/royrajyher, 
\%ho wihIick to arrive lit the truth, tonKccrtaiii what groups 
of uiiiaiulH an* wiuitiiiK in any particular locality. 

Eneyr. Urit., IT I. 788. 

zodgeograpbic (zo-cVjfwi-graf'ik), a. f< zod- 
gcinfra])h-y 4 -tc. | < )f or pertaining to zoogeog- 
niphy; fannistic ; chorologi('a). 
zodgeograpbical (/6-(>-,ie-p-graf'i-kal), a. [< 
zotufcoffrapliK 4 -u/. j Hume hh zoog(ogra]}hic, 
ZOdgeograpby (zb'4)-j<;-og'ni-ti), u. [< (-Jr. Ctjjxm, 
nnirnaT, + K. getufrajihy. \ The science ortho 
description of the distrilml ion of animals on 
the surface of the globe; faunal or fannistic 
zoology; animal ."li'rology : comdated with 
phytogcography. This Is an important branch of zo- 
ology, of m’ncli intrlriHlc inteicst in several r(*Hp(*ctH. and 
of special signitlcanec in its Ix aiing upon the (luestions 
of the origin of speeies arnl their mod iii cation under cli- 
inatleand other ]ilivsii'«l (‘onditionsof environment, lihas 
been mucb stinliecl of late years with the result of map- 
ping the lainJ-Biirfaee of Hie globe into several major and 
mimorotiK minoi ureas, w-liieh can be Ixtunded and graphi- 
cally repre.sented in colors with almost the precision at- 
taineii In depii tiiig civil or jiolitical hoiindartes Zutige- 
ogrnphy Is related to puleonlology as the distribution of 
uniinals in space js related to their succession in time; 
iMit tin* lu’ineipIeH of zoogeography are of course as appli- 
cable to an.v for met as to the present dispeision of species 
. on the fai’c of the glolie. Bee pnmnee, C, and rcyion, 7. 
ZOdgloea (z6-6-gln'H), w.; pi. zodqtoa^ (-e). 
|NL., < (Jr, animril, 4- a sticky sub- 

si anen.] 1. A peculiar colony of SchKomycctee 
in which they form a jelly-like mass by th(' swell- 
ing uyi of their cell-membranes. It was formerly 
n-garded as a distinct genus, but is now known to he a 
kind of resting-stage in which the various elements are 
glued together by their greatly swollen and difilnerit cell- 
walls becoming cuntiguoiis. It eorresisiiids to the pM- 
uiclla stage of certain of the lower algo;. 
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Bacteria BumutimeB form a jelly-like maM by the swell- 
ing up ef their uell-meinbranea ; thlH is the tmglata stage. 

Besmy^ Botany, p. 212. 

2. A massing together of micro-organisms 
which occurs in a certain stage of their devel- 
opment, the collection bc'ing suirounded by a 
gelatinoid envelop. 

Liquids In which any of these Schizoniycetes are active- 
ly developing themselves usually bear on their surface a 
gelatinous scum, which is termed by Prof. Cohn the Zoo- 
gUxsa. W. li. Carpenter, Micros., § m‘l. 

zodgloeic (z6-o-gIe'ik), a, [< soiiglwa 4- -/r.] Of 
the, natun^ of zodglooa; pertaining to zodghra. 

ZOOglOBOid ( zd-o-gle'oid), rt. [< cooplwa 4- -aid.'] 
InJof., reseini)liiig, characteristic of, or belong- 
ing to the zoogl(na stage or condition of u micro- 
organism. 

ZOdgonidium (zd'^Vgo-uid'i-nm), H.; pJ.ro<Vf/o- 
nidia (-ji). [NL.,’ < (Jr. Ojinv, animal, 4- NL. 

gonidmin.'] In hot., a locomotive gonidium; a 
' onidium provided witli eilia, and lienee eapa- 
le of locomotion. 

Each znogonidium liroaks itself up into sixteen new zoo- 
ffonidia, forming sixteen small and new colonies. 

ItcMey, Botany, p. 221. 

ZOdgOnOUB (zo-og'o-riUHj, a. [< Or. Cwoydi'of, 
producing animals, < animal, 4- -yoiw;, pro- 
ducing: see -gonnHs.~\ Sa-me as vituparom. 

ZOdgony (zo-og'o-ni), a. (< Or. C^/ioyovm, pro- 
duction of animals, < animal, 4- -yuviu, 

production: see -gouy.'] Same iiH j^fdigfmy. 

ZOdgraft (zd'o-grjift), it. [< Or. animal, 
4- E. //rn/V.] In sarg., a. piece of living tissue 
taken from one of the lower animals to supply 
a defect in the liuman body by grafting it on 
the latter. Also :;o6pta,div'graf1. 

ZOdgrapher (zo-og'ra-fer), n. [< zoograph-g 4- 
-fr. ] A zobgraphisi. 

zodnaphic (ziVo-graf'ik)^ a. [< codgraph-g + 
-tr.J Jh'seriptive^ of aminals; pertaining to 
zobgrajiliy. 

ZOdgraphical (zO-o-graf 'i-kal ), a. [ < zoographiv 
4- -aL\ Hame an :‘oograph'lc. 

zodgraphist (zo-og'ni-hst), n. r < soiigraph-g 4- 
’•ist. ] One who describes or depicts animals ; a 
descri] >ti ve zoblogist. 

ZOdgraphy (zo-0i^^*a4i), «. Or. C<J>nv, animal, 
4- < }pd(l)Hi>, write.] Tlie description 

of or a treatise on animals; d(<scri})t,ive zobl- 
ogy. 

ZOdg3rroscope (zd-o-ji'ro-sk6j)), u. [< Or. CijKw, 
auiinal, *f E. ggromype.'] An application of 
the principle oi’ the zoetropi' in winch a. sm’ies 
of pictunrs are pla.ce<l in a rotating frame, and, 
as they jiass b(‘tween a lantern and a lens, are 
thrown in e.xtrem(‘ly rajiid succession on a 
Bcroon, HO as to form a continuous but con- 
stantly clninging ])ic,tnr(‘. 'phis device Is used in 
the oxliihltiiMi uf cuiitiimuiiH series of iiistautimeuus jiic- 
tures of animalB in motion, etc. E. //. Knight. 

ZOdid (zo'oid), a. tnul a. f < Or. like an 

animal, < Ctgor, aTiima>l, 4- tUhi, form.] I, a. 
lake an animal ; of tin' nature of animals; liav- 
ing an animal character, form, asyiect , or mode 
of existence, as an organism endowed with life 
and motion. Set' 11. 

11. w. In htoL, something like an tniimal ; 
that which is of (lie nature of an animal, ^vet is 
not an animal in an ordiimry siuise, and is not 
the whole of an animal in a strict si'iiso; one 
of tlie “persons” or recognizably distinct en- 
tities which compose a zoiin ; that product of 
any organism, whether of animal, vt'getable, or 
equivocal character, wliich is capable of spon- 
taneous movi'ineuts, and hom‘c may have an 
existence more or less apart from or iiuieiicn- 
dent of the parimt organism. The biological con- 
cuptiuii of azobld is a fundamental one bordering upon an 
nlniost iiietaphysifal definition of what may const itiite in- 
dividual identity or non-identity in a given case : the term 
covers a multitude of cases which seeiii at first sight to 
have little in coinnion, and its use in ordiiiarv zisilogy and 
botany is consequently various. The general sense of the 
word is subject t«» the folhiwing specificutiuns ; (a) An 
amhignous or equivocal organic l)ody interinedinte be- 
tween a plant ami an animal, and not distinctly either one 
or the other, a miertHirganism or microbe not ameiuihle 
tt) ordinary elassihcatiou in iiatnral history, as bacteria, 
bacilli, and mleroeoecl; a protistan, as a inoner, one of 
the lowest protozoans ; a yirotophyte. 8uch zooids are 
microscopic, and for the most part of extreme minuteness. 
See the distinctive names, and Afonera, Primaiia. J*rotis- 
ta, I*rotophuta, J*rotozoa. (h) One of certain peculiar cells 
of tmilticeTIuhir animals and plants which are endowed 
with special activities, have us it were an individuality of 
their own. and are capable of a sort of separate existence. 
Eooiiis t»f this class are mainly germinal or reproductive. 
The female germ (ovum) ami the corresponding male ele- 
ment are respectively types of t he whole. They occur un- 
der many modifications, which receive distinctive names ; 
many of the smallest and simplest forms are indifiurently 
known as itporen. See itjH)re\formation, txtepore, 

zootpore, eporozooid, antJiervzoid, epemiatvzooid, and tper- 
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nuUozodn, with various cuts. The foregoing definitions 
are independent of any distinction to be drawn between 
plants and animals ; the following are zoblogical. (c) Any 
animal organism which has acquired separate existence 
from another by partition of that other into two or more 
in the processes of fission, gemmation, and the like. Such 
cases are numerous and diverse. Viewing the soon or zoo- 
logical unit as the entire product of an impregnated ovum, 
the parts or persons into wiiich it may be subsequently 
separated, without any true sexual generation, and coiiso- 
quently without the origination of a new zobn, oi'e ap- 
propriately termed zobide. The simplest case is when a 
zoon breaks into two or more pieces, and every piece pro- 
ceeds to grow the part which It lacks, and thus becomes 
wholly like the organism from which it was detached. 
Various annelids otter a case in point. Another and 
large class of cases is furnished by hydrozoans which suf- 
fer segmentation directly, or detach from their main stock 
vai’ious parts, as free medusoidsand the like, these zodids 
serving to found new organisms. Allman defines the zohid 
of a hydrozoan os a mure or less independent product of 
non-Bcxual reproduction. Proliferation or strubilation of 
parts which may become detached is also well illustrated 
in the proglottides or deutoscolices which form the joints 
of tapeworms ; these ai ‘0 zoOids in so fiu* as the parent 
worm is concerned, consisting uf detachable genitals con- 
taining the elements of a new sexual gcnci-atlon. A sim- 
ilar multiplication by zoOids without generation takes 
idacc among tunicates ; it is unknown of true vertebrates. 
One of the most interesting cases is afforded in the par- 
thenogenesis of some insects, as aphids, in which, by a 
sort of internal gemniatiun, swarms of zohidal aphids 
are budded in succession from one another to several re- 
moves from the original impregnation. The term zooid 
with some writers specifies all those “inferior individuals ” 
which thus intervene in alternation of generation between 
the products of proper sexual reproduction ; and such have 
been described as “the detached portions of an individ- 
ual ill discontinnoiis development." (d) Any fuie of tlu' 
recognizably distinct persons of a compound organism, 
whether actually detached or detachable or not; any 
niemlier of a colonial or sttcial aggregate, as the polypi tea 
of a pulypidom, the polypidcs of apolyzoary, and the like. 
Such zooids otter every dtigree of sopaiateness or separa- 
bility. Ill some cases they are extremely numerous, all 
alike, and inseparahUi from the common stock which they 
fabricate and inhabit, as the members of a coral or sea- 
mat. In other cases they are less immernns, and but 
slightly connected, and all alike, as the several menihers 
of a comp^isitc sea-aneniutie of the genus Zoantkue (sac cut 
there). But thii zooids of many hydrozoans, for instance, 
are quite ditterent in both form and function, in the same 
individual, for the purpose of division of labor; and the 
zooids which thus act as tlie different organs of one in- 
dividual are commonly distinguiBhed by name, as goiw- 
zomds, goifterozotndii, dactylozooidn, epirozooidK, etc. See the 
distinctivii names Also zoonite (a mistaken use). 

Z05idal (zo-oi'dal), a. [< ::odid 4- -«Z.] Same 
as zodid. 

ZOOks (zuks), inter j. A ini need oath: samo as 
gadzoohs. fObsoioto or (rarely) archaic.] 

ZookK ! see how brave they march. 

Shendan (?), The (’amp, i. 2. 

Zookit ! are we pilchards, that they sweep the streets, 

And count fair prize what eomes into tlndr not? 

Uroumingy Era hippo Lippi. 

zodl. An abbreviation of zodlogg. 

ZOdlater (zo-ol'a-UT), w. [< zodiatry, after idota- 
tvr.\ One who worships animals or practises 
zotUatry. 

ZOdlatria (z6-p-la'tri-a), n. |NL.] Same as zodl- 
airg. 

The system of zoolatria, or animal worship, was said to 
have been Introduced into E^pt by King Kokau of the 
11 ml dynasty. W. M. Cooper, Archaic Diet., ji. r>7. 

ZOdlatrous (zp-ora-tms), a. [< zodJair~y 4- 
-ow.v,] Worshiping? animals; practising? zocil- 
M try ; of or relating? to zoolatry. 

ZOdlatry (zo-ora-tri), n. [< NL. zoolatria, < ( Ir. 
C^r, animal, 4- 'Aargria, worship.] The worship 
of particular animals, as in the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians and of many other primiiivt' 
peojiles, either as representatives of deities, or 
on account of some fancied qualities or rtda- 
tions. 

ZOdlite (zo'p-lit), M. K Gr. animal, H- 

'AiOoc, stoiH' (see -b’/c).] A fossil animal; an 
animal substance petrified. Also zodlith, 

zoGlith (zt’i'o-lith), V. Same as zodlitc, 

zo61ithk (zo-q-lith'ik),rtr. [izodlith-^- -ic.'] Same 
as zodlitic. 

Z051itic (z6-o-lit'ik), a. [< zodlifc 4- -tc.] Hav- 
ing the character of a zodlite; relating to zoo- 
lites. Also zodlitJnc. 

ZOdloger (zo-ol'p-j^r), w. [< zodlog-g + -cr.J 
A zoologist, [l^ow rare.] 

ZoSlogiC (z5-o-loj'ik), «. [< zoology 4- -tc,] 

Same as zoological. 

zoological (z6-6-loj'i-kal), a. [< zodlogic 4- 
Of or pertaining to zoiilogy.—zottloglcal garden, 

a park or other large iiiclosure in which live animals are 
ke]tt fiir piiblie exhibition —Zofilogical province, re- 
gion, etc., in zobgeoff., one uf the faunal art?as. varying in 
extent, into which the land-surface of the globe is natur- 
ally divisible with reference to the geographical dlstrl- 
hntion gf animals. (See province, 6, region, 7, and zooge- 
ography.) Corresponding divisions of the waters of the 

f 'lohe may take the same name when their surface-extent 
B considered, or are distinctively named (see AreteUia, 
•etc.). Zoological areas regarded vertically, or as to depth 
of water, ore olteu called zones or belts, Bee tone, n. , 4 . 
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ZOdlogically (zo-o-loj'i-kal-i ), adv. In the ma 
nor of a zoologist ; on the principles or according 
the doctrines of zodlogy ; from a Eodlogioal standpoint 
zoologist (zo-ol'^-jist), w. [< zodlog-y + -wi 
One who is versed in zoology ; a biologist. 
Z05l0£[ize (zo-ol'p-jiz), V. i. To study zofiloj 
practically. 

zodlogy (za-ol'o-,ii), n. [= ¥,zoologie = Sp.zool 
gia = rg. It. zoologia = G. zoologie, < NL. zool 
gia, < Gf. Ciyov, animal, 4* -Xoy/o, < Myeiv, speal 
see -ology,'] 1 . The science of animals ; the na 
ural history of the animal kiiigdoni ; the boc 
of fact and doctrine derived from the scie] 
tific study of that series of organisms whoi 
highest term is man : correlated vnth. phytoloi 
(or botany) as one of the two main branch^ 
of biology. The connotation which the term has a 
quired during tlie last fifty years is very extensive, ae 
result of the application to zoological science of the mo 
general laws and principles of biology. 8o far is zooloj 
freed from the former restriction of its scope to the me 
formalities of description, classification, and nomenclatu 
(which constitute only syfdenaitic zoology) that It now i 
eludes the results of all the biological sciences in so f 
as these are applicable to the study of animal structu 
and function. Such are phytogeny, or the origination 
species, genera, etc. ; ontogeny, or the origination of the i 
dividual animal ; embryology, or the prenatal Itfe-histo 
of organisms; paleontology or paleozwjlogy, the histo 
of animals in geologic time; zoogeography, the histo 
of animals as to their spatial relations ; zootomy or zo 
physics, the comparative anatoiiiy uf animals ; zoodynai 
ics or biodynamics, animal physiology ; zobchemisiry, tl 
chemistry of animal siihstaiu'es and tissues ; zoopsycholog 
the science uf animal instincts ; zootechriics, bionomics, i 
thremmatology, which regards the relations of living at 
mals to man ; and various other cognate branches of tl 
general science. The name zoology is an old one, at 
some of its branches have been cultivated from antiquit 
One of the earliest elassiflcatiuns of animals in whi< 
a modern zoological group can he clearly recognized 
that ascribed to Moses, which was based ])rimarily upr 
certain hygienic and sacerdotal considerations: for tl 
"clean” beasts that "cleave the hoof" are ruininanti 
certain " unclean ” birds are carrion-feeding birds of pre 
as the vulture ; and the non-ruminant artiodaotyls (swin 
are characterized with special emphasis. The geiin ' 
modern zoology, as of other sciences, is commonly a 
cribed to Aristotle. Though he tabulated no scheme, h 
three treatises on zodlogieal subjects include a classi 
cation which sliows great discernment, lie divided tl 
animal kingdom into two main hrunclies : (1) ’’hvaiy 
Enmmi, or ‘blooded’ animals, in the foiu’ classes ( 
mammals, binls, reptUes, and fishes — the Vertebrata, at 
nearly as they stand it>-day ; (‘2) ’’Ai ai/ua, Antema, ( 

' bloodless ’ animnls, exactly the Jnvertebrata, of which 1 
had four classes, his Mahasta being cephulopods ; MaA 
Ko<rTf»ttica, crustaceans ;’'I>To/Aa, insects (other arthropoi 
tlian crustaceans); and 'OaTpaso&tpyara, univalve at 
bivalve inollusks (together with sea-urchins). Pliny tl 
naturalist was an industrious and indiscriminate cot 
piler; and no iiaine of special note in zodlogy appoa 
again until the middle of the sixteenth century, wh< 
the almost simultaneous works of three authors secur 
ly founded the science and greatly enlarged its scop 
Wotton (ir>f»2) followed Aristotle, but added to the syste 
the Zohphyla (which long afterward became the Verm 
of Liimauis and the Itadiata of Cuvier, and eontini 
to be the “zoophytes ’’ of the present day); Gesner at 
Belon published treatises in 150.5 ; and in 1500 was startc 
at ^Naples a society which had zoology among its ohjcci 
the Academia Sccretoruiu JiatuiiB, suppressed by tl 
church. The period between Gesner and i.inna!UB is som 
times styled the " heroic age ” of zoology. The advam 
upon Gesner was comparatively unhiarked for a hundri 
years from his death in 1665; but the latter half of tl 
seventeenth century witnessed great pi ogress. The ei 
lection of animals from distant parts of the world 1 
creased ; such anatomical examinations as had been pra 
tieuble and had long been practised without the aid of tl 
microscope wore carried on with that instrument; at 
several still-existing socloties were founded — the Ac 
demia Naturae Curiosorum (in 1061), the Koyal Socie 
(chartered in 1662), and soon afterward the Paris Academ 
under Louis XIV. 'i'he immediate predecessor of Li 
nious in this period was John Kay (1028-1706), who flxt 
the word tqteeies in the sense it was to bear from h 
day hi Darwin, and did more Ihait any other person ' 
make the "Systema Naturae" of the Swedish naturall 
possible. This work passed through twelve editioi 
(17;i6-6H) in the lifetime of its author ; the present bin 
mial system of nomenclature was first applied cunslstent 
to zoblogy in the tenth edition (1768). Linnaeus also ga' 
fixity to (tertain graded groups above the species — numel 
the genus, order, and class ofthe * ‘ Kegmixn Aninialc ar 
ho recognized the variety below the species. The classes j 
1760 were six : Marmnalia,'w\{\i 7 orders ; A ves, 0 orders ; A n 
phihia, orders ; PiJms, A orders ; Insecta, 7 orders ; Verme 
.5 orders. The Linnean diagnoses were always crisp and sei 
tentious, if not lUways correct ; and, faulty or inadequat 
as any of them may now appear to he, the practicad conv( 
nienreof this machinery of classification and nomenclatui 
is inestimable Though the notion of thefixity of speciesan 
other groups as special creations, to which this svstem gav 
rise, is now known to be radically fallacious, the Linnea 
classification acquired almost the character of dogma, sue 
as had many centuries before attached to the writings c 
Aristotle and to the Mosaic traditions. This system may fa 
said to have culminated with the close of the eighteen! 
century ; and the early years of the nineteenth wrougfa 
important changes, both in form and substance, notabl 
at the hands of T,amarck and Cuvier. Lamarck was th 
pivot upon whieh zoology turned from Lintneus to Dai 
win. His ** Zoological Philosophy " of 1869 is separated b 
a half-century to a year from the “Systema Naturw” c 
1768, and by exactly a half-century from Darwin’s “ Origi 
of Species,’’ which was first published in November, 185( 
Lamarcklanism brought up the whole subject of moder 
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evolution it oppoted to special creation, and the varia- 
bility of organisms by their appetency, as opposed to their 
fixity in character. Lamarck recognised the two Aristo- 
telian main branches as Vertebrate and InvertebreUa the 
former with 4, the latter with 12 classes, and both with 
many ordinal and lower groups. Ouvier was profoundly 
versM in comparative anatomy, gave also special prom- 
inence to paleontology, and reached the conclusion (1812) 
that all animals are modeled upon four types, for which 
he adopted the names Verlehrata, with 4 classes; MoU 
fiMoa, G classes ; Arlictdala, 4 dosses ; JiadUUa, 6 classes 
— each with more or fewer orders. Except the first of 
these (borrowed from Lamarck and so from Aristotle), 
none of these **lypes ” are found to hold ; and few of the 
classes or orddrs are now accepted as framed by Cuvier, 
whose views and methods in the main were upheld in 
England by Owen. Cuvier’s system was completed In 
1829. Among the last notable views of classification be- 
fore the appearance of Darwinism are those of Leuckart 
(1848), giving B types and 14 classes of invertebrates (with- 
out the protoasoans) ; of TI. Miliic-Edwai'ds (1855); and of 
I*, Agassiz (ISGt). Th'e period between Lanuu'ck and Dar- 
win was one of extraordinary activity in all branches of 
zoological investigation, involving the accumulation of 
a wealth of material, the description of thousands of new 
genera and species, and the multiplication of distinctions 
founded upon little difference; hut philosophical gen- 
eralizations did not keep pace with the elaboration of 
analytical details. Zoological systems in various depart- 
ments became almost as numerous as the specialists en- 
gaged; and the subject acquired a huge literature, de- 
scriptive, icoiiugraphic, and classitlcatory, as well as con 
trovcrsial. This aspect of zodlogy has continued during 
the past thirty years or so (18r>9-9(>V. but the real history of 
the zoology of this period is the history of Ihirwiniaii evolu- 
tion, ortho application of general principles of individual 
development (ontogeny) to the solution of broader bii> 
logical proi>lcms (phyh»gony)— the development of the 
theory of evolution being itself an illustration of its own 
underlying principle. 

2. Zoo^raphy; the written doscriptioii of aii- 
imalH; a treatise on animals, esiioeially a 
systematic treatise, or zodlofjical system. Sev- 
eral of the main classilloatory divisions of the anitnal 
kingdom represent formally named departinonts of sys- 
tematic zoology. 8n(;h are maminatiujif or maatoloff}/ or 
theroUtgjf, the formal science of mammals ; (trmtholoifif, of 
birds ; herpeUdogjj, of reptiles, including ttinpliibuiiis ; 
ickthynlwjy, of fishes in their several classtis ; cnmholoijy 
or ftiMacohujy, of mnllusks ; careinofoifi/ or cruMaeeoloyy, 
of crustaceans; entomolnyy, of insects (more cxtoiiHive 
than all the others comliined) ; heltnint/wlotf}/, of uorniH; 
and z(umhytol()(jy, of zoophytes. l''rorn sonni of these again 
BUhdivisUms ai-e formed, in constspience eithei of the in- 
triusio importance of ceitaiii of tlieir sulijects or of the 
special activity of investigation of tliese subjects — as. for 
example, mUhropoloyy (including elhnoyrnphy and noHnl- 
ofjit), or tlio particular study of man from u biological stand- 
point ; cetoloyy, the study of whales us differing in"cb from 
ordinary mammals; eelacti(doyy, of one of tlie classtjs of 
fishes ; awidioloyy, of the conmastlng links between in- 
vertebrates and ordinary vertebrates ; and espt'eiully of 
bacterioloyy, the lately (Ji’isated science of microbes or 
micro-organisms, which probaidy of all the departments 
of zodlogy has the most direct and important bearing 
upon human welfai'c and liHiqiiness. 

Zooloo, w. and a. Hoc Zulu. 

ZOdmagnetic (zd^^o-maj'-nct/ik), a. \izooma<i- 
net(ism) + Of or pertaining to zodmug- 

netism. 

ZOOma^etism (/.(Vo-mag'no-ti/m), n. [< Or. 
CffXH'j animal, 4* K. hnuptetism.'] Animal nmg- 
iictiHin. 

Turning to the other of whiidi Dr. Lit'*lu;anlt 

treats [in his Thdrapc'utique .Suggestive, Paris, 1891 1, the 
most remarkalile, and almost the most imzzling, chapter 
is on ztnnna<jMliem. 

Proc. Site. Psychical Research (London), July, 185)1, j) 25)1. 

ZOdmancy (zd'o-man-si), w. [ < (Ir. uniniul, 
4- fiuvTua^ divination.] Tlio pretonded art of 
divination from ohservatiun of animals, or of 
their actions under given circuinstanees. 
ZOdmantic (z6-o-mau'tik), a. [< zoiimamm 
{-maiU-) 4- -ic.] t)f or pertaining to zodnuincy. 

ZOdmechailiCS (zd^‘'o-me-kan'ik8), w. [< Or. 
C<p<jv, animal, 4- E. 'mechanics. ‘I 8a me as zoo- 
dynamics. 

ZOOmelanin (zd-o-mel'a-nin), n. [< Or. , 
animal, 4* /Jthir {fuTiuv-), black, 4- -///2.J A 
black pigment derived from the feathers of 
some birds. 

ZOdmetriC (zo-o-met'rik), a. [< zoonwir-y + 
-ir.] Of or pertaining to zodmetry. 

Z05metry (zo-om'e-tri), n. [< Or. ani- 

mal, 4- -jgfrpm, < fifrpov^ measure.] Measure- 
ment of the proportionate lengths or sizes of 
the parts of animals: correlated with anthro- 
pometry. 

ZOdmorphic (z6-o-m6r'fik), a. [< Or. 
animal, 4- yofH(>r/l form.] 1. Kepresentative 
of animals, or of their characteristic forms, as 
a work of art; of or pertaining to zodmor- 
phism: correlated with anthropomorphic. — 2. 
Especially, representing or symbolizing the 
conception of a god under th<* form of an ani- 
mal ymose characteristic traits or habits sug- 
gest the idea attached to the god. The most 
^roughly zodmorphic religion was probably that of the 
ancient l^yptlans, resulting in a complex system of zo- 
oU-iry, many elements of which were appropriated and 
adapted by the.Greeks and Eomans. 
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Oghams, as is well known, occur on some of the crosses 
bearing the interlaced ornamentation and zoomorphic de- 
signs found on the Manx crosses. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 240. 

Under Dynasty XII. the gods that had previously been 
represented in art as beasts appear in their later shapes, 
often half antlmipomorphic half zoomorphiCy dug-headed, 
cat-headed, hawk-head^, bull-iioaded men and women. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 428. 

Z06inorpllisin (zd-o-mdr'fizm), M. [< zoomorph-ic 
4- -w??«?] 1. The character of being zodmor- 

phic ; zodmorjddc state or condition ; represen- 
tation or exhibition of animal forms as distin- 
guished from tlie human form; especially, the 
charaiderization or symbolization of a god in 
animal form. Conijiare anthropomorphism. — 
2. The conception or representation of men or 
supernal beings under the form of animals, or 
of men or gods transformed into beasts; the 
attribution of hinuan or divine (pialiti(‘s to b('- 
ings of animal form; worship of the images of 
animals; zoo theism. 

Zoonntrphisin is much more ubBurd than Anthropomor- 
phism after all. Surely the nitioiuil moile is to employ 
the highest conceptions you cun, while freely uckuowledg- 
ing their utter Inadequacy. 

Mimrt, Nature and Thought, p. 20.5. 

ZOOmorphy (zd'o-mdr-fi), n. [< zoomorph-ic -I- 
Same as zoiimorphism. 

ZoSn (zd'on), 11 . ; pi. zoa (-ji). [ML., < (Ir. 
an animal; ef. life; < C//r, lonie 

live.] An animal form containing all the ele- 
ments of a tyjiical organism of the grouj> to 
which it belongs; a morphological individual 
regard(‘d as the whole product of an impreg- 
nated ovum, whieli may or may not be divided 
into persons or zodids without trini generation. 
S(*e zooid. 

Tt is ui'gcd Unit whether the development of the fertil- 
ized germ tic contiiiuoiiH or discontiiiiiouH is ii mutter of 
secojulary importance; that tlie totality of living tissue t»> 
which tiu) fertilizetl germ gives rise in any one ease is 
the eqiiivulciif of the totality to which It gives rise* in any 
other case, and tlmt we must recognize this equivalence, 
w'liether such totality of living tissue takes » euiierete or 
a discrete arrangement. In pursuance of this view a zo- 
ological IndividiittJ IS (‘onstitiiied eillier by any siieli sin- 
gbi animal as a inammal or Inrd, wliieli mj.\ properly 
claim the title of azoon, or by any such group of niiimalH 
as the numerous Medusie that have been dt‘veloped from 
the same egg, which are to be severally distinguished us 
zooiils. //. Spencer, ITli* of llioi., § 7H. 

Zoa Imperaonalia, organisms resulting from the coa- 
lescence or eoiicreseence of zoons, ns of many sponges, 
which thus lose their “ personulity.” 

'riie remarkable cases latnong 8|N>ngesi of ztm imperen- 
nalia, or what we slioiild call degraded colonies. 

A. Hyatt-, I'roc. llosl. Soc. Nat Hist. 1HH4, p 1)5). 

ZOonal (z(")'o-nal), a. [irreg. < zoon + -al.'] 
Having the cliiiractcr of a zodn; of or pcrt-aiii- 
ing to zoa. 

zodnerythrin (ztVon-t^-rith'rin ), n. f Irrcg. < ( ir. 
0(Sn>, animal, 4* rml, 4- -/w‘J. J 8ain(' as 

zoocrythrin. Also zooncrythrinc, 

ZOdniC (z«>-oii'ik ), a. [liTcg. < (ir. L,ipov, animal, 
4- -<c.] Uolating to animals; obtainiMl or de- 
rived from animal substance: as, zodnic acid. 
- ZobnlC acid, » name given by Dertbollet to acetic auid 
in eombinutmn with uiilmul matter, obtained by distilling 
animal matter. 

ZOdnite (zo'o-uit), n. [Trreg. < Hr. ani- 
mal, + 1. One of tlie rings, segments, or 

somites of wldeh thebody of a worm, Crustacea ri, 
insect,, vertebrate, or other segmented orartii*- 
ulated animal is composed; a zonule; a meta- 
mere or an arthromer<‘ of an articulated in v<*rte- 
brate; a diarthroinere of a vertebrato: iiseil 
geiierically of any segment, to wiiich Mpe<*iiil 
names are given in special cases. — 2. Same as 
zodid ' a inistaki'i) use of the word. A/n/. Cy- 
clop. (ZodL), IV. ridl. {ICncyc. Jfict,) 

ZOdnitic (ze-o-nit'ik), a. [< zodnite 4- -ir.] Of 
or pertaining to a zodiiite ; sornitie. 

ZOdnomia (zo-o-no'mi-a), n. [NL. (the title 
of a celebrated treatise by Dr. Erasmus I)ar- 
wiii): HOC zoo no my.] Hnmc an zodnomy. 

ZOdnomic ^ zd-o-nom'ik), a. [\ zoonom-y 4* ~ic. | 
Of or iiortaiiiing to zodiiomy. 

ZOdnomist (zo-on'o-mist), w. [< zodnom-y 4* 
-/.vf.] One who is versed in zoonomy ; a liiol- 
ogist, in a broad stuise. 

ZOdnoxny (zo-on'o-mi), w. [< "SIj. zoonomia, < 
(Jr. animal, 4- vopnr. law.] The lawH of 
animal life <*olleetively considered ; tlie seienee 
which treats of the eausi's and relations of the 
phenomena of living animals; the vital econ- 
omy of animals; animal physiology. 

ZOdnosis (zo-on'o-sis), 71.; pi. zodwjses (-sez). 
[NL., < Gr. Ciyovy animal, 4 v/wrof, disease.] A 
disease communicated to man from the lower 
animals. Hydrophobia and glanders are ex- 
amples of zoduoses. 
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ZOdnOBology (zd^o-no-soro-ii), ». [< Gt. CvoVf 

animal, 4- E. iiosology.] iThe classification of 
diseases affecting the lower animals; a system 
of zoopathology; zodpathy. 

ZOdparasite (zo-o-par^a-sit), ». [< Gr, Cyoy, ani- 
nuu, -f TzapdaiTog, parasite.] A parasitic ani- 
mal. 

zodpathology (zo-^o-pa-thoro-ji), n. [< Gr. 

animal, + E. j^ttlholotjy.] The study of 
disease in animals ; veterinary pathology, 
zodpathy (zo-o}>'ii-thi), n. [< Gr. C^u', animal, 
4- irdOot;, suffering.] Animal pathology; the 
science of the diseases of animals, excepting 
man. 8eo zodiherapy. 

Zodphaga (zv-of'a-g|i), n. pi. [NL., neut^l. of 
zoophagtts: bog zodphagons.] 1. [/. o.] Flesh- 
eating or carnivorous animals collect ivoly con- 
sidered : a term of no exact classifieatory mean- 
ing. — 2, The carnivorous and insectivorous 
marsupials, as collectivel.v distinguished from 
the lierbivoroiis marsupials, or Hotanophapa. 
The o])ossum is an example. — 3t. A division 
of gastropods including carnivorous forms, 
Lamarck, 

ZOdphagan (zp-of 'a-gan), w. A carnivorous ani- 
imil ; a sar<*oj)hagan ; es})ecially, a member of 
the Zodphaga, 2. 

ZOdphagOUS (z6-of'ii-gus), a. [< 'Nh. zoophag-us, 
Gr. CVf>(/a/)«c, living on animal food, < ani- 
mal, 4* eat.] Devouring animals; sar- 

cojihagous; carnivorous: opposed to phytopha- 
gous, Specifically applied by Dlytli, in editing Cuvier, 
to one of two primary types of pbiooiital JUaimnalia, in- 
(‘.ludiiig man. (d'nadnimnna, Carnimra, and Cetacea; the 
last constituting the order Jsitdontia, the first three the 
order 'I'ypodontia. 

ZOdphilist ( Zp-of' i-lisl), 71. [< zodphil-y + -tsL] 
A lov(‘r of animals or living creatures; one 
whosi* sympathy embra-i'es all living creation. 

Our pliiIoHi»])her and zoophilist . . . advised those who 
consulted him as to the h»*Ht manner of taking and de- 
stroying rats Southey, Tin* Doctor, ccxxviii. {Davies.) 

The zoophUisU vow'ed their dotermiiiatioii to force 
through Ciuiiainent a prohibitory act. 

N. A. Rev., (^XL. 207. 

ZOdphilv ( zp-of 'i-li), n. f< Gr. Ctpor, animal, + 
Jovts < lovt^J A love of ani- 

mals; a syniiuithy or temler care for living 
criuitines which pn^vtuits all unnecessary acts 
of cnn*lty or dt'st ruction. Cornhill Mag. 
ZOdphoric (zd-p-for'ik), a. [< zodphor-us *4 -tc.] 
Hearing a living being, or a figure or figures of 
out* or more men or animals : as, a zodphorio 
column. 

ZOdphorUB ( zp-of 'p-rus), n. [NL.j< Ur. Cfoifid- 
piK,, a frioz(‘ biiaring the figures of living bein^, 

< C<isn’, animal, 4- -0opo(., < iplpHcssz E. bear^.'] In 
anc. arch., a continuous frieze, unbroken by 
tnglyi'hs, carveil in nditd with figures of men 
and animals, as tht> Pnnathenaic frieze of the 
Harthenon, (iV tlu' frieze of l^ldgaleia. Also 
Zftphorns. 8e(» cuts under Doric, and Hellenic. 
ZOdphysics (zo-p-liz'iks), n. [< (Jr. C(is)v. ani- 
mal, 4- ^vathd, physics.] Tlie study of the 
jdiysicul struetun* of animals; comjiurative 
aiutfom> as a branch of zodlogy: correlated 
with zoodynannes, or animal ])hyHi(dogy. 

/.oo-Dvinuiii('s, Zmt-Physics, Zoo-( 'bend strv.— The pur- 
Miitof the learned physician -- anatoiry and physiology: 
exemplified tiy llarvuy, lluller, Hunter, Johann Muller. 

Kncyc. RriL, XXIV. 803. 

Zodphyta ( zp-of ' i-t|i ), . pf. ( N L. , [>1. of zodphy- 
fon : see zoophyte. ] The alterna ti ve name of the 
Cuvit'rian lladiata ; Xhc Phylozoa ; the animal- 
pIunt-H, or plant-like anlrmilH. in inter systems, os- 
pi’cially folirtwfng tlie c.lasKitlcation id < 'iivicr, the name has 
heen inucii used fora large arlificiat and heterogeneous as- 
Hcinl)Iagc of the lower inverLcDtutcH, many of which, like 
the corallines, have a jilunt hke h.ihlt, and branch from 
H tlved base. It thus e»»verH, or has eovereil, all the true 
c(i‘IeuterateH(actiiiozoans, hydr(»zoans, and ctenophorans), 
all the euliinodurriiHiMtarllHhcH, sea-nrebins, holotburlans, 
and crinoids), the poly/oiins, the sponges, some of the 
worms which used to tx* rhiSHcd ns nuilatoH, and all the 
infusorians and other protozoans known, having thus no 
tietter standing than “the radiate mob” of (Mivier. (See 
Radiata, 1.) In Home id Its various restricted applica- 
tions, lu)wev»;r, it has excluded certain fomis that obvi- 
ously belongc-d elhewliere, and tin; tendency lias been to 
adapt the mime to the eiclenterates, with or without the 
sponges. Dnile recently the nrojioHitlon has been made, 
and tiy some accepted, to use the inline in this strict sense, 
and Instead of Ctjnlenirra oi Cirlenterata ; In wliicti case 
It would cover the Aetimtzoa, Hydrozoa, Ctenophora, and 
Spoiiyiw. 'I’he New hatin form of the teim Is attributed 
to wOtton (145)2- 1Cdd>), who In bis “ Dc Ditfeieritiis Aid- 
iiialiiim” (I'uriH, J.552) Included under this name practi- 
cally its present content : naniely, bolotliurians, starfishes, 
JeUyfisheH, sea anemones, and sponges. 

ZOdphyte (zo'p-flt), n. [< ^h. zodphyUm, <Gr. 
i^^ifif^vTov ( Aristotle!), lit. ‘animal-phint,^ < uoor, 
animal, 4- (pvror, plant.] A member of the Zod- 
phyta, An ttiiy sense; a radiate; a phytozoan. 
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The term is a loose popular equivalent of the technical 
(lesiKuation ; but it is convenient, and may be employed 
for any of the Zoiiphyta in a proper sense, as conus, sea- 
anemones, acalepns, and sponges. The chief objection 
to its use is its continued application to those polysoans 
which are of coralline aspect, as these have no afflriity 
with ocBlenterates.— OlEBB-rope BOttpliyteBt, the glass- 
rope sponges, or fTycUonemidir (which see). 
ZOdphyte-troUgh (zo'o-fit-tr6f), w. A device 
for retaining living zodphytes or infusoria 
which arc to be examined under the micro- 
scope. It consists of a frame with two movable sides 
of glass, and a false bottom, also of glass, small eiiouah 
to admit of the Insertion of the sides between It and the 
frame. The upper edges of the sides are pressed toge- 
ther by a sprlr)g, and can be separated as desired by a 
wedge E. II. Knight. 

ZOdphytic (z6-o-fit'ik), a, [< zoophyte + -i>.] 
Of the nature of a zoophyte ; of or pertaining 
to zoophytes; phytozoic.— zohphirtlc series, the 
series of animals composing the Zohphyta as defined by 
Uaeckel and Huxley, beginning with the lowest sponges 
and ending with the highest coelenteratos. 

zodphytical (zo-o-fit'i-kjd), a. [< zoophytic + 
-a/.J Same aa zoophytic. 

ZOdph3rtoid (zd-of^i-toid), a. [< zoophyte + 
-Old.'] Kesemhling a zobphyte ; related to the 
zoiiphyteH. 

zodpny^lorical ( zo-o-fi-to-loj 'i-kal ), rt. [< zoo- 
ph ytolog-y + -?>;«/.] J ^ert aihi ng to zodphytology. 
ZOdphytologist (zd'-'o-fi-ioro-jiat), n. [< zoo- 
phytoloy-y + -ist.] One who is versed in the 
natural hist ory of zoophytes. It. F. TomeSy Oeol. 
Mag. (IftSri), p. 540. 

ZOdph3HK)logy (zd^'o-fi-toro-ji). n. [< Or. 0f>o- 
(jnrroVy zoophyte, + -/oy/a, < 'M’yttv, speak: see 
-oloyy.'i The Hcicnce or natural history of zo- 
ophyte's. 

ZOtonyton (zo-of'i-ton), w.; pi. zoophyta (-t|i). 

[NL.: S(»e zoophyte.'] A zottphyte. 

ZOdplastic (zd-d-plas'tik), a. r<Glr. CifinVy ani- 
mal, 4- nWnaatfVy form: see plastic.'] In am/y/., 
noting a plastic operation by which living tissue 
is traiisplanled from one of the lower animals 
to man ; of or pertaining to zodgrafts.— Zodplas- 
tlc graft. 8ame as zooyra/t. 

ZOOpraxinOBCOpe ( z6 - d - prak' si - no - skdp), n. 
[< Gr. animal, 4* K. prdjcimucope.l^ A 
philosophical toy, somewhat on the principle 
of the phonakisto8cop(\ by which images of 
animals are ma(l(^ to execute natural move- 
ments upon a screen upon which they are 
thrown. 

zodpsychology (zd'-'o-sl-kordji), V/. [< Gr. 
animal, + ItT The psychology of 

animals other than man ; that body of fact or 
doctrine rea])ectiiij?the minds or mental activi- 
ties of animals which may be derived from the 
study of their instincts, habits, etc. 

ZOdSCOpiC (zd-d-skop'ik), a. [< zodscop-y + -/c.] 
Of or pertaining t/O zodscopy. 

This condition of zoUttropir. hallucination lu ojic of the 
ooininoncst among the phenomena of alcohol poisoning. 

Science, XV. 4a. 

zodscopy (zd'd-skd-pi), w. [< Gr. animal, 
■f -OKonia. < GKmrriVy view.] A kind of hallucina- 
tion in which imaginary animal forms are per- 
ceived. 

ZOdsperm (zd'd-spdnn), v. [< (Ir. C^or, animal, 
-f Gitippay seed.] 1. Same as zompermium. — 
2. In hot.f same as zoospore. 

ZOdBpermatiC (zd'^o-sper-mat'ik), a. jK zod- 
sperm 4* (see sperwatir).'} Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a zoiisperm; sporinato- 
zoic. 

ZOdspermlum (zd-d-sp6r'mi-um), n. zodsper- 
mia (-jl). [NL. : sec^ zodspenn.] TBo sperin- 
coll, of male seed-cell ; a spermatozodu. Also 
zodsperm. 

ZOdsporange (zd'o-spd-ranj), m. [< NL.red/^io- 
ramjium . ] Sanwi as zoonporanyi a m. 
ZOdsporangial (zd^d-spo-ran'ji-al), a. [< zod- 
yporangiuni 4- -a/.] ‘Pertaining to a zodsporan- 
giiira. 

zoteporangium (zd^d-spo-raiPji-um), n.\ pi. 
zodsporanyia (-|i). [NL.*, < Gr. Cvov, animal, 

4- orropd, seed, *4- ayynoVy vessel.] In hot.y a 
sporangium or spore-case in wliich zodsporos 
or zodgametes are produced. See sporangium. 
and cuts under Puacinia and spermogonUm. 

There is then formed In each zxsitiporanffium a number 
of soOsporea Farlow, Marine Algse, p. 14. 

ZOdBpore (zo'o-spor), w. [< Gr. animal, 4- 
OTTo/wi, seed : see spore. ^ 1 . In hot. , a spore capa- 
ble of moving about ; a motile spore, or swarm- 
spore. Zohspores are produced by many algse, and occur 
also In some fungi {Peronoeporcse. SaproUgniem, Myxamy- 
cetez. eto.) ; they are spores aestitute for a time of any cell- 
wall, and motile by means of either cilia or pseudopodla- 
See zpore'i, maerozoOgport, 2, and cut under Chmtcphora. 
Alsu zouipmn. 
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2. An animal sjiore; one of the minute flagelli- 
form bodies which issue from the sporocyst of 
sporiparous animalcules ; aswann-spore. Cien- 
owslciy 1865. 

Also zodmrp. 

ZodBporefiB (zd-o-spo're-e), w. pL [NL. (Thu- 
ret) : see zod8pore.\ A somewhat doubtful class 
or order of green or olive-green algee in which 
reproduction is by means of zodspores. Conju- 
gation occurs between the zobspores, but without clear 
distinction of male and female cells. Tlie group includes 
the greater part of the Chlorospermett of Harvey. See 
AlysBt emjugcAiont 4. 

ZOdSporic (zd-o-spor'ik), a. [< zoospore + -m.] 
Of the nature of a zodspore; pertaining to 
zodspores. 

ZOdBporiferoUB (z6^6-spo-rif'e-rus), a. [< zod- 
spore 4“ 'L.ferre = &. oe<irl.]“ In bot.y bearing 
or producing zodspores. 

Zodtaxy (zd'o-tak-si), «. [< Gr. C^ov, animal, 4- 
aiTangement. j The scienco of the classi- 
fication of animals; systematic zodlogy. Com- 
pare phytotaxy. 

ZOdtechnic (z6-o-tek'nik), a. and n. [< zodtech- 
n-y 4- -?y;.] I, d. Of or pertaining to zodtechny. 

II. n. Zodtechny. 

ZOdtechniCB (z6-o-tek'niks), v. Same as zod- 
techny. 

zodtechny (z6'o-tok-ni), n. [< NL. zodtechmUy < 
Gr. C^ov, animal, 4- rixeVy art. ) Domestication 
of animals; tho breeding and keeping of ani- 
mals in domestication or captivity. Bee accli- 
matizatum. 

ZOdtheca (zo-o-the'kil), n.\ pi. zodtheesp (-se). 
[NL., < Gr. C<f>(n>y animal, 4* (tysyy case.] The 
case or sheath of a zodsperm ; a cell containing 
a spormatozodid. 

ZOdthecal (zd-o-the'kal), n. [< zodthecn 4- -oZ.] 
Of tho nature of or forming a zodtheca. 

ZOdthecial (zo-o-the'gial), a. [< zodthecium + 
-<//.] Of or pertaining to a zodthecium. 

zodthecium (zo-o-the'gium), n. ; pi. zodthecia 
(-siji). [NL., < (xr. animal, 4- OyKtovy cas- 
ket J dim. of uifKy. case, chest: see zodtheca.'] A 
compound tubular investment or domiciliary 
slmatb in which certain infusorians are in- 
cased. Compare zodeytiumy zoddendrium. 

1<'or thcBO aggregations of ordinary simple lorlcflo the 
distinctive title of zmtheeia has been adopted. 

W. S Kent. Manual of Infusoria, p. Gl. 

ZOdtheism (zO'o-the-izra), w. [< Gr. 0?ov. ani- 
mal, 4- K. theism'^.] The attribution of deity to 
an animal ; the treatment of animals or animal 
forms as otgects of worship. Sea zodlatry and 
zodmorphistUy 2. 

In the stage of barbarism all the pheromona of nature 
are attributed to ilie animals by which ui m is surrounded, 
or rather to the ancestral types of thesi animals, which 
are worshipped. This is the religion of r Mheisrn. 

Pop. Sd. Mo.. XXXVI. 63. 

ZOdtheiBtic (zd^o-the-is'tik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to ZOdtheism ; relating to the worship of 
animals; zodlatrous. Soe zodmorphiCj 2, 

The prophets tried m null the Israelites too rapidly 
through the rnttfutistic ana physithelstic stages into nion- 
otholsin. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 208. 

ZOdther^y (zd-o-ther'a-pi), w. [< Gr. ani- 
mjil, 4- iT therapy.] Tlie treatment of disease 
in the lower animals; votorinary therapeutics. 

Zodtoca^ (z 9 -ot'o-ka), w. [NL. (Waglor), < Gr. 
C<fK)rdKoc, viviparous, < C^v, animal, + rt/crc/v, re- 
KeiVf bring forth.] A goiius of ovo viviparous liz- 
ards, of the family Laccrtidapy very near Laoerta 
propt'r. There arc about 8 species, chiefly of southern 
Europe and of Africa, as the well-known Z. vivipara. 

Zodtoca'-^ (zo-ot'o-k&),n.p?. [NL.j neut.pl.: see 
^dtom^.] Same as Fitipara. In its application 
to mammals, the term is traceable to Aristotle. 

ZOdtOCOlogy (zd^^to-kol'o-ii), n. [< Gr. C^ro- 
so^y viviparous, 4- '•Xoyta'y \ MyetVj speak: see 
•ology.] The biology of animals. Bee the quo- 
tation. [Rare.] 

Dr. Field tells ns we are all wrong In using the term bi- 
ology, and that we ought to employ another ; only he is 
not quite sure about the propriety of that which he pro- 
poses as a Biibstitiite. It is a somewhat hard one — zooto- 
edogy. Huxley. Amer. Addresses, p. 188. 

ZOdtomic (zo-o-tom'ik), a. [< zodUm-y 4* -ic.] 
Same as zodtomimt. 

The zootomic and embryolc^ical works of the last ten 
years. Nature, XXXVH. 70. 

ZOdtomical (zd-d-tom 'i-kal), a. [< zootomic 4- 
-a/.] Of or periainibg to zodtomy. 
zodtomically (zd-d-tom'i-kal-i), adv. By 
means of er according to the principles of zo- 
otomy. 

Such being the posiUon of apes as a whole, they are 
zoctomieaUy divisible Into a number of more and more 
subordinate groups. Bncyc. BrO., IL 148. 


Zorllla 

zodtomiBt (zo-ot'd-mistb n. [< zodtmey 4* 
•ist] One wno dissects the bodies ofiftniinals ; 
one who is versed in zodtomy; a eotbparative 
anatomist. 

zodtomy (z 9 -ot' 9 -mi), n« [< Gr. animal, 
+ -Topia, < repveivy rafielVy cut.] The diBseotion 
or the anatomy of animals; speoifteally, the 
science, art, or practice of disseotim^ or anat- 
omizing animals other than man : distin^shed 
from human anatomy y androtomyy or anihfopoio* 
my: equivalent to comparative anatomy in a 
usual sense: correlated with or the 

dissection of plants. The zodtomy of living ani- 
mals for other than surgical purposes is known 
as vivisection, 

ZOdtrope (zd'd-trdp), n. Same as zoetrope. 

An ingenious and effective application of the soStrope. 
for the illustration of the relation between certain iso- 
meric forms. Sd. Amer. SSipp.. XXII. 9097. 

ZOdtrophic (zd-d-trof'ik), a. [< Gr. Cfov, animal, 
4- -Tp^Qy < rpf^etVy nourish.] Serving for the 
nourishment of animals; of or pertaining to 
animal alimentation. 

zodxanthella (zd^d-zan-thorfl<), n . ; pi. zodxan- 
thelJie (-e). [NL.,*< Gr. C^»»,*aiiimal, 4* ^avOd^y 
yellow, 4- -ella.] One of the yellow pigmentary 
particles, or minute coi*pu8cle8 of yellow color- 
ing matter, found in certain radiolarians. 

zoozoo (zd'zd), n. [Imitative; cf. coOy croo.] 
The wood-pigeon. [Prov. Eng.] 

ZOpe (zdp), n, [G.] A certain fresh-water bream 
of Europe, Ahramis hallerus. 

Zopherus (zof'e-rus), n. [NL. (Laporte, 1840), 

< Gr. d‘usky, < darkness, gloom.] 

A genus of tenebrionid beetles, remarkable for 
their largo size, bold sculpture, and special col- 
oration, tho ol;^ra having shining callosities. 
About 15 species are known, all from South 
America, Mexico, and the southwestern United 
States. 

zopilote (zd-pi-ld'te), n. [Also tzopilotl; < Mex. 
tzopilotl.] One of the smaller American vul- 
tures or CathartidiP. as the turkey-buzzard or 
carrion-crow ; n galliuazo ; a umbu. See aura^y 
and outs under ('athartes and uruhti, 

zopissa ( zo-pis ' k ) , »? . [NL. , < Gr. C^maaay pitch 
and wax from old ships, < C<'>- (0 + Trlaoay pitch : 
see pitcF'^.] In med.y a mixture of pitch and 
tar, impregnated with salt water, scraped from 
the sides of ships, formerly used in external 
applications as having resolutive and desicca- 
tive properties. Simmonds, 

zoppo (tsop'po), Cf. [It.] In wim'd, ‘‘limping,” 
alternately with and without syncopation.-- Alla 

zoppa, a duple or quadruple movement in which there is 
a syncopation in the midst of each measure, giving the 

metric figure | J J J | J J J |« 

zorgite (z6r 'git), n, [< Zorge (see def. ) 4- 4te^,] 
A metallic mineral consisting of tho selenides 
of lead and copper, found at Zorge, in the Harz 
mountains. 

zoril, zorille (zor'il), n. [< F. zorille (Buffon), 

< 8p. zonllOy zorillo (> NL. zorilla), dim. of 
zon^Oy zorroy a fox.] 1, An African animal of 
the genus Zorilla , — 2, Some Central or South 
American skunk ; one of the MephiUnsSy as the 
conopate; a zorrino. See cut under Conepa- 
tus. 

Zorilla (zo-ril'a), n. [NL. (J. B. Gray): see 
zoriL] 1 . A genus of African skunk-like quad- 
rupeas, representing the subfamily Zoritlinse. 
The common suril, or roariput, is Z. striata (or Ictonyx zo- 
villa), a nucturiial, burrowing, carnivorous animal, capable 
of emitting a very fetid odor, like a skunk. It is as large 
as a small house-cat, and is entirely striped and spotted 



Stri,>cJ Zoril {Zon/Za sfrfatn'i. 


with black and white, thus closely resembling the small 
American skunk figured under SpUogale. The genus Is 
also called Khabdogede and lettmyx. Its name morttta is 
quite recent ; but MorHUi as a apeoifle New lAtia name la 
more than a century tdd, having long desi gn ated a eom- 
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poilto ipeolM In which the African lorU waa oonloitndedi 
with aome American aknnka: whence alao the two aensea 
of 90fU (whhh aee). 

2. p. c.] A zoril, 

ZorillillflB (zor-i-U'ne), n.pl, [NL., < ZfyriUa + 
An African subfamily of Muatelida, rep- 
resented by the genus ZoriUa; the zorils, or 
skunk-like quadrupeds of Africa. They are 
closely related to the American skunks, or Me- 
phitime. See cut under ZorUla, 

ZOlilltne (zor'i-lin), a, Besembling or related 
to animals of the genus Zorilla; pertaining to 
the ZoriUifUB. 

Zoroaster (zo-ro-as't^r), n. fNL. (Thomas, 
1873), pun on Zoroaster (see Zoroastrian), in- 
volving NL. CLSteTy starfish.] In soiil.y a genus 
of stai&hes, giving name to the Zoroasteridmy 
and containing such species as Z. fulgens, of 
the North Atlantic. 

ZoroasteridSB (zo'^ro-as-ter'i-de), n. pL [NL., < 
Zoroaster + -idse,'] A family of starfishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Zoroaster, it contains forms with 
very small body, very long arms, and quadriseriato water^ 
feet, attaining a diameter of s or 10 inches. 

Zoroastrian (zo-r6-as'tri-an), a. and n. [< L. 
Zoroastres (> K. ^oroaster)^ the L. form of the 
Old Pers. name Zarathustroy + I. a. Of 

or pertaining to Zoroaster, the founder of the 
Mazdayasnian or ancient Persian religion ; re- 
lating to or connected with Zoroastrianism. 

II. w. One of the followers of Zoroaster, now 
represented by the Onebers and Parsoes of Per- 
sia and India ; a fire-worshiper. 

Zoroastrianism (zo-ro-as'tri-an-izm), n. [< Zo- 
roastrian + -ism.'] The system of religious 
doctrine taught by Zoroaster and his follow- 
ers in the Avesta; the reUgion prevalent in 
Persia till its overthrow by the Mohamme- 
dans in the seventh century, and still held 
by the Guebers and Parsees, and commonly, 
thougli incorrectly, called fire-worsJdp, The re- 
ligion is dual, recognizing two creative powers — Ormu/d 
(AhuramazdaX the god of light and creator of all that 
is good, with six principal and innumerable inferior 
amshaspands, or ministers of good, and Ahriinaii (Atigru- 
mainyus), the god of darkness and creator of evil, with a 
corresponding number of devs, or ininisterB of evil. Zo- 
roaster taught that Onnuzd created man with free will ; 
that his state after death depends upon the preponderance 
of good or evil in his life, an intermediate state being pro- 
vided for those in whom these principles are evenly bal- 
anced; and that Ormuzd will finally prevail over Ahriman 
in the constant war between them, and redeem him and 
his ministers, as well as man, from ml evil. 

Zoroastrism (z5-ro-as'trizm), n, [< L. Zoro- 
astresy Zoroaster, 4- -ii#;//.] Bame as Zoroastri- 
anism. [Rare.] 

All these alleged facts conspire to prove that Zfiroastrism 
and its Scriptures had their origin In eastern Iran before 
the rise of Median or Tersian dominion. 

Amer. ArUiq., IX. 118. 

ZOrra ( zor'll), n. [NL., < Bp. sorray fern, of ;?f>rro, 
a fox.] A South American skunk; same as atok. 

ZOrrino (zo-re'no), n. [Bp. Amer., dim. of Bp. 
sorroy fox,] A Boutli American skunk. The 
skunks of the Neotropical region belong to the same sub- 
family {Mephilina) as the othars of America, hut are ge- 
nerically different, and like the conopate. 

ZOrro (zor'6), n. [Sp., a fox.] One of the South 
American fox-wolves, as Vanis azarse. Encyc. 
Bnty XVlir. 353. 

ZOrzico, n, [Basque.] A kind of song in quin- 
tuple or septuple rh^hm common among tlm 
Basques. 

ZosmeridSB (zos-mcr'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (Doug- 
las and Scott, 186.5), < Zosmerns + -idic.] A 
family of heteropterous insects, of the super- 
family Coreoidea, forming a transition between 
the I/yymdte and the TingitidWy but by the 
structure of the abdomen more nearly related 
to the former than to the latter. It contains 
only the Old World genus Zosmerus. 

ZosmerUB (zos'me-iTis), n. [NL.(Laporte, 1833), 
irreg. < Gr. a nrale, < t^otwvvaiy girdle.] A 
genus of Old World heteropterous insects, typi- 
cal of the family Zosmeridse. 

zoster (zos'Wr), n. [< Gr. (^tjor^py a girdle, < 
Cuvvlivaif girdle: see zone.] 1. In ane. Or. cos- 
tume, a belt or girdle ; originally, a warriors’ 
belt round the loins, afterward any girdle or 
zone, but chiefly one of a kind worn by men. 

The chiton ... is girt round under the breast, to keep 
It from falling, by a girdle (zosterX JSneye. BriL, VI. 45S. 

2. Same as herpes zoster (which see, under her- 
pes). 

ZoBtera (zos-tS'i^). n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), 
so called from the long tape-like leaves ; < Gr. 
^uoriipy a girdle : see zoster,] A genus of aquatic 
p^nts, of the order NaiadaeeXy t 3 rpe of the tribe 
Zosterem, It la oharaoteriaed by moncscioua flowers and 
ovoid carpels. The 4 species are natives of marine waters 
of both the Old and the New World. They grow Immsned 
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in shallow bays and other waters, often forming luge 
masses, growing from slender creeping rootstooks. The 
long nurowly linear two-ranked leaves are the place of 
attachment of great numbers of algso, and the reedlnff- 
places of many of the smallor forms of animal life. Z. 
marina is known in America as esf-prow and in England 



I, Flowering Pl.'int of Crass-wrack or llel gr.ivs {Zo^trrn martMA ) ; 

9, the spadix; a, anther; d, pistil, fruit 

as ffrass-tvraek, also as turtte-graM, . woet-grang, and bell- 
ware; when dried, it is used, under the name of alva ina- 
rina, gea-gedge, or sea-hay, for stulHng mnttressos and as 
bedding for horses. This, together w ith t lie related Cymo- 
dwea ammrea, constitutes the glazler's-Reaweed t)f Eng- 
land. Z. liana of Europe is known as dwarf grass-wrack. 

ZostereSB (zos-te're-e), n. pi. [NL. (Kuuth, 
1841), < Zostei'a + -c/r.] A tribe of iiionocoty- 
ledoiious plants, of the order Naiadarvw. it is 
characterized by unisexual flowers on a flnttcnod spadix 
without a poriantli, and with a subulate or capillary 
stigma. The 2 genera, Phyllospadix and Zostera (the typtiX 
are suhmeiged grassy plants of sea- water, tiie former In- 
cluding 2 8|)ccies, butli natives of the I'aciHc coast of the 
United States. 

Zosterops (zos-te'rops), n. [Nli. (Vigors and 
ITorsfield, 1826), < Gr. Coati/py a girdle, + o)i/', 
eye.] 1. A very extensive genus of Melipha- 
gid/e (also referred to the Dicmidm)y giving 
name to the mhiumily ZosteropisiVy character- 
ized among related genera bv the abwf3nce or 
spurious character of the first prioiary, uml 
named from tlu^ conspicuous orbital ring of 
most of its members. The genus is now held to 
cover a number of forms which have been made types of 
several (about 8) other gotiero. They are known as white- 
eyes and mlver-eyes. Tiie range of the genus in this broad 
sense is very extensive, embracing most of Africa, all of 
India, Ceylon. Burma, China, and Japan, the Malay Bi;- 
ninsula and An;hipelago, the Bapuan Islands, Australia, 
Tasmania, and most of the Bulyiiesian islands, ineliiding 
New Zealand. The hill is nbuut as long as the head, 
straight, and broad at tlie base. The pattern of colora- 
tion is characteristic, consisting of olives and yellows as 
tiie ground-colors, and the diagnostic white eye-ring of 
most species. The sexes are alike in plumage. The size 
is very small, only 4 or f> inchcM. About 85 species are 
recognized as valid. The type is Z. arriilescens, of Aus 



Sllvcr-eyc or White eyr {Zosterofs (mrulfsiens). 

tralio, the Chatham Islands, and New Zealand, tlie ceru- 
lean creeper, and rusty-sided warbler of the older orni- 
thologists. Z. madagoMcarieruas Is the white-eyed warbler 
of Latham. Z. olivacea is the olive creeper of Bourbon 
(BAunloiil Z. maurUiana is the Maurice warbler of Mau- 
ritius. Z. luguhris, Z. borhtmica, Z. eklirronota, Z. faUtm, 
Z. leueophma, Z. mmlleri, Z. ftnsehi, and Z. mneffolensis 
have severally been made types of other genera. Some 
of these hinls have been placed in IHeseum, and are 
among those known to the Switch ornithologlsta as foui- 
mangas. 

2. [b c.] Any bird of this genuH. 

ZOtheca (z^the'kfl), u , ; pi. zotheae (-b5). [< 

Oi, liVe, 4* 6^, a receptacle : see 


Zufiiaa 

theca.] In anc. arch.y a niche or an alcove; also, 
a small living-room, or room used by day, as op- 
posed to a sleeping-room or dormitory. 
Zouave (z^-llv'), n. [F., from the name of a 
tribe inhabiting Algeria.] 1. A soldier be- 
longing to a corps of light infantry in the 
French army, distinguished for their dash, in- 
trepidity, aud hardihood, and for their peculiar 
drill and showy Oriental uniform. The Zouaves 
were organized in Algeria in 18S1, and consisted at first of 
two battalions chiefly of Kahyles and other natives, but 
ultimately became almost entirely French, with increased 
numbers. They served exclusively in Algeria till 1864, 
and afterward fought in European wara 
2. A member of one of the volunteer reipments 
of the Union army in the American civil war 
(1861-5) which adopted the name and to some 
extent imitated the dress of the French Zou- 
aves.-— Papal or pontifical Zouaves, a corps of French 
soldiers organized at lluiiie in 18 C() for the defense of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Bopc, under Oen. LanioriciM'e, 
one of the first commanders of the Algerian Zouaves. 
After obstinately resisting the entrance of the Italian 
government into Rome in 1870, they served In France 
against the Germans and the Commune, and in 1871 were 
disbanded. 

Zouave-jacket (zf)-}iv'jak^''et), n. 1. A short 
jacket, not reaching to the waist, cut away in 
front; a part of the Zouave uniform. — 2. A 
similar jacket, usually ornamented, with or 
without sleeves, worn by women. 

zounds (zoundz), interj. [For ^swoundSy abbr. 
of (}o(Ps woundsy referring to the wounds of 
Christ on the cross ; one of tho innumerable 
oaths having reference to Christ’s passion.] 
An excIamaCon formerly used as an oath or as 
an e.\'prosHion of anger or wonder. 

Zoutuis, sir ! then I insist on your quitting the room di- 
rectly. Sheridan, 8ehool for Scandal, v. 8. 

ZOUtch(zouch), r. f. [Origin obscure.] To stew, 
as fitmiidcrs, wliitings, gudgeons, eels, etc.^ith 

i 'list enough of iicpiid to cover them. [I^ov. 
hig.] 

Zr. In chrm.y the symbol for zirconium. 
zucchetta (tsuk-ke't'tll), w. [It. zucchettuy a 
small gourd, a skullcap, dim. of zuocay a 
gourd.] 1. InihoJtom. Oath. (’h.,tho skullcap 
of aw ecclesiastic, covering tho tonsure. That 
of a priest is black, of a bishop purple, of a car- 
dinal red, and of the I^)p(3 white. Also written 
zucchHlo. — 2, A late form of burganet, dis- 
tinguished by having a movable nasal, hinged 
clie(3k-})iec(‘H, and an artiimlatod couvro nuquo. 
zufolo, zuflfolo (zd'fo-lo), n. [Tl. zuj'oloy < zu- 
folarvy hiss, whistle.] A little flute or flageo- 
let, especially such as is used in teaching birds. 
Zuggun falcon. B(‘(^ falcon. 
zuisin, n. The Amc^rican widgeum, Marcca ameri- 
enna. Webster's JHet.y 1890. [l-iocal, U. 8.] 
zules, ZUlis, n. In hef.y a chess rook used as 
a b(‘aring. 

Zulu (zi)'H)), M. and a. [Also Znoloo; 8. Afri- 
can.] I. w. A iTH*mber of a warlike and supe- 
rior branch of the Kafir race of Houth Africa, 
divided info many tribes, in tho beginning of the 
iiinoteoiitli century hovituI tribes of Zulus estiibllshed a 
kiiik'ilom incliuling tho presi'ut British colony of Natal and 
tho country north of it called Zuliilaiiii, wliich was broken 
lip and inohlly aliBorhod hy the- Britisli and the Boers dur- 
ing a BUocoHsion of wars ending in 1888. 

II. «. Of or xtertaining to the Zulus; as, the 
Zulu, language (a principal inernlxu* of tho Bantu 

grouf) of languages) or government Zulu clotb, 

a fine twilled woolen cloth used as a background for em- 
broldoiT. liwt. of Needlework. 

Zulu-Kafir (/.(>' Ib-kaf'^^'r), a. Same as Kafir, 3. 
zumbooruk (zum 'li5-rnk ), a . [ Also zumhoorucky 
zomboruky zamboorak ; < Hind. Pers. Ar. zam- 
biiraky < Turk, zambilrak, a smiill gun, dim. of 
Ar. zamhuTy a horrnd..] A Kruall cannon mount- 
ed on a swivel, usually shorter and with larger 
boro than tho zingnl. in English writings tho name 
is especially applied to such a piece cariled on a camel, 
the pivot which supports it being erected on the saddle 
in front of the rider. 

Eighteen or twenty eaniels, caparisoned in the Rajah's 
colours of red ami white, witli zomhoruks, or swivel guns, 
mounted on their backN. 

H'. II. Russell, Dlai-y in Indio, II. 287. 

ZUmic (zfi'inik), a. An improper fonn of zumic. 
zuxnologic, zumology, etc. Bame as zymologiCy 
etc. 

Zufil (zfi'nye), n. [Arncr. Tnd.] A member of 
tbe lM‘st-known comTnunity or tribe of the semi- 
civilized Pueblo Indians of Now Mexico, living 
in a village of the same name on the Zufli river, 
composed of large communal houses. 

Zufiian (zfi'ni-an), a. and n. [< ZuHi + -an.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the ZiiTlis. 

All the Zufiian clay cfllgies of owls have horns on their 
heads. Science, VI. 168. 

II. n, A Zuiii. 



zimyite 

Zunyite (zTi'ni-it), w. [< Zufii (see dcf.) + 

A ttuosilicate of aluminium, oceumug in glasBy 
transparent tetrahedral (jrysl-uls of the hard- 
ness of quartz : found at the Zuhi mine in Colo- 
rado. 

zurf (z6rf), V. Same as zarf. 

ZWanziger (tswan'tsi-pjer), n. [G., < zwauzu/, 
twenty.] A silver coin of Austria of the nine- 
teenth century, equivalent to 20 kreutzers, and 
worth 8f pence English (about 17 cents). 

ZWieselite (tswe'zel-it), n. [< Zwiesel (see def.) 
+ A variety of triplite found near Zwie- 

sel in Bavaria. 

Zwinglian (zwing'-or tswing'gli-an), a. and n, 
[< Zwingli (see def.) -h -an,'] I, d. Of or per- 
taining to Ulrich (Huldreich) Zwingli (1484- 
1531), a Swiss religious reformer, or his doc- 
trines. Zwini^ll's revolt from the. itonian (‘onmmiiion 
took pliice at Zurich in 1510, a year before hiittier'a, witli 
whom he differed in denying tlie real jhchciicc in the eu- 
charist in any soiiHe, and up(»n other points. 

II. n. A follower of Zwingli. 

Zygadenus (zi-gad'e-nus), v. [NL. (Kichard, 
I803),named from the conspicuous pairof glands 
at the base of the sepals in Z. glaherrimus ; < 
Gr. ^vy6vy a yoke, + gland. ] A genus of 
liliaceous plants, of the tribe teratrae. it is 
characterized by pedicelled llowcrs witli a tluttlsh peri- 
anth nearly equaled in its length by tiio stuniens, and 
narrow angled Bee<lH without prominent wings. The 10 
■pedes are natives of Siberia, and of Nortli Amurica in- 
cluding Mexico. 'J'licv are ]iereniiialB with a horizontal 
rootstock or a coated bull), producing an erect stem uu- 
branched beneath the terminal raeomo oi iianicle, wliich 
consists of nurnoroUH wliitish.or grecnisli flowers. The 
long linear loaves arc radical or crowded toward tiic base 
of the stem. 'J'ln' poisonous root of Z. venenoKus of tlie 
northwestern Uidted States is known as death vamanH and 
as hog'g potato, being innoeuuus to hogs and greedily caton 
by tliom. Z. glaurm oxtepds northward to Kotzelinc 
Sound. Z. iflabcrrimtiH and Z. leirnanthouleg, somotlmes 
referred to Amianthiuin, arc tall wand-like spocics with 
conspicuous white or cream -colored iompouiul racemes, 
roseiidding the hlaek cohosh. 

zygadite (zig'a-dit), W. [< Or. Cvyn(h/v, jointly, 
^ Cnyrir, a yoke : hoc yoke '^ .] A variety of al liit c, 
occurring in thin tabular twin crystals: it is 
found at Androasborg in the Harz. 

ZygSBna (zi-jo'nji), n, [NIj. (Kabricius, 1775), 
< Gr. O'yamif supposed to mean tho hainraor- 
headed shark.] 1. In a genus of moths, 

typic.al of th(3 family ZygwnidWy tho species of 
which are known as Imrnei-moths, as Z. mi nos, 
the transparent burnot; Z, tn/olii, th(3 live- 
spotted burnet; Z, lonievrw, the narrow-bor- 
dered burnot; Z, filipenduiscy the six-spotted 
hurnet; etc. it was at first coextensive with the fam- 
ily, hut now includes only those forms that have the an- 
tennee clavlform, a little longer than the body; the wings 
elongate, and spotted; the palpi short, lialry, and ueute; 
and the larvrc eontraoted, stout, hairy, and transforming in 
a fusiform porehinent-like cocoon. N early 1<K> species are 
known, of wlilcli r»2 occur in Europe, tlie otiiers in Asia 
and Africa ; 20 are llritish. Tlie larvic arc renmrkuiile Iti 
hlbernnting in tlie half-grown condition. Some entomol- 
ogists change the name to Anthrturra, because it is the 
same as the genus Zmifrua in ichtliyology ; but this is 
a mistake, for entomology has the ])rior claim U]ion the 
name, and it is the genus of llsIicH tliat should not lie 
named ZygartM 

2. In iehth., a genus of sharks, so named by 
Cuvier iu 1817 ; the liammerheads: now eallod 
Sphyrna (which stie). See cut under hammer- 
head. 

zygaenid (zi-je'nid), a. and n. I. a. Tii vntom. 
and ichth,, of or iiertainiiig to tho ZygwnidiJCj 
as a moth or a shark. 

II. 7*. A member of the fainil.v Zygspnidse^ 
whether iu entomology or in iclithyology. 

Also cygenid, zygsenoid. 

ZygSBnids (zi-jf3'ni-de), n. pL [NIj. (Leach, 
18 ll)),< Zygivna, 1 , + -idiv.] 1 . I n vn tom., a fam- 
ily of hawk -moths, named from the genus Zy- 
gfvna: also wrongly called Anlhroveridiv. The 
family comprises a mflre or less definite and idiaraetoris- 
tic series of moths intermediate bet^veen the Jiomlnmdfr 
and the Cantniidie. By most modern authors a section 
of the old family Zyg/enidH' Is separati'd intt* a family 
Ayarietui/e. Tlie Zyyn'nidH' proper have pectinate aii- 
tennee, rather narrow wings rounded at the tip, and a vena- 
tion similar to the arctians. Their larvos are short, liairy, 
and transform in eocoons composed entirely of silk or 
mainly of hair. The European forms belong mainly to 
Zygfena, while the principal American genera arc /'rocriu, 
Ifarrisuia, Ctenuvha, I jy comorph a, nm\ Glaucopia, tlic lat- 
ter containing inon* than 1(K» South American siiccies. 
Stichromia is another large genus, comprising more than 
150 species, mainly South .^merhian. See cut under Pro- 
erig. Also Zyyffiar, ZygHniideg, Zyyienoidea, and Zyge 
nides, 

2. In ichth., a family of sharks, named from the 
genus Zygiena : now called Sphyrnidae (which 
see). See cut under hammerhead. 

ZygSBnine (zi-je'nin), a. [< Zygmia + 

In ichth., same as zyawnid, 

Zyganoid (zi-je'noid^, a. and n. [< Zygsena + 
-oid.] {Same as zygmnid. 



Posterior face of a dorsal vertebra of 
zygantrum ; 
transverse 
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zygal (zi'gal), n. [izyg^on + -ah] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a zygon ; connecting, as a yoke. 
— 2. Formed like the letter H, with a cross- 
bar conn(3cting two other bars. See zygon. 

The frequency of the zygal or H-shaped form of fissure 
[of tlio brain]. 

Puck'g Handbook of Med. Soi^ncee, VIII. 125. 

( Rare in both nses.] 

zygantnim ( zi-gan 'tmm), w. ; pi . zygan trn (-tra). 
[NL., < Gr. Cvy6vy yoke, + ovrpor, cave.] In 
her pet,, the fossa 
upon the posterior 
face of the neural 
arch of a vertebra 
of serpents and 
some lizards, for 
the reception of 
tho zygosphene of 
a succeeding ver- 
tebra, tho series 
of vertebree being 
more effectively 
interlocked there- 
by than is ac- 
complished by 
ti.e zygapophyscB 
alone. Compare imuess: neuml spine, m, neuml 

canal; r, convex posterior face of cen- 

cut under zygo- trum. 
sphene. 

Tin; anterior surface of the arch above the neural canal 
is ])rodnced into a strung wedge shaped zygosphene, whieh 
fits iiilo a corresponding zygantrum of the next preceding 
vertebia, and on the postiirior surface of tlie arch there 
is a zygantrum for the zygosjihonc of the next preceding 
[read succeoding] vertebra. Hiadey, Anat. Vert., p. 201. 

zygapophysial (zi-gap-o-fiz'i-al), a, [< zyga- 
pofJtysis + -ffZ.] Of or pertaining to a zyga- 
pophysis ; articular, as a vertebral process. 

zygapophysis (zi-ga-]»of'i-si8), w. ; pi. zyga- 
jprpftyses (-sez). fNL., < (ir. Cc)<^r, yoke, -h 
process: see apophysis.] A process 
u])on the neural arch of a vertebra correspond- 
ing to that called oblique or articular in Im- 
nnin anatomy, providetl with a facet for ar- 
ticulation with the same process of a preceding 
or succeeding vertebra, thus serving to inter- 
lock the series of vertebral arches. There are 
normally two jiuirs of zygapophyses to a vertclira, the two 
processes (right and left) which are situated upon tho an- 
terior border of any arch being called prezygajm))hyf(e4t, 
and those uikui the posterior border, jM»izynavo 2 )hygeg. 
Each pair of any one vertebra articnlatos with the other 
pair of the next viTtohriu Sec cuts under cervical, dor- 
ital, cndoHkelcton, hyjm%>ophyHiH, lumbar, vertebra, zygan- 
trum, an<l zygottphene. 

zygite (zi'git), w. [Also erroneously zengite; < 
Gr. i^v}(Tt/Cf < Cc)tij’, yoke, cross-beam, thwart: 
see zygon. \ In (Ir. an1ig.,uj\ oarsman of the 
second or middle tier in a trireme, (k)mpare 
thrauife and thalamtte. 

Zygnema (Zig-iu3'ma), n. [NL. (Ktltzing, 1843), 
irreg. < Gr. Cc)oi', yoke, + vyua, thread.] A 
genus of fresh-water a1gH3, typical of tlit‘ or- 
<ier ZygnemacesCy having cells with two axili* 
nmny-rayed chlorophy 1-bodies near the central 
cell-nucleus, each containing a starch-granule, 
and the zygospore undivided, mostly contract- 
ed, and developed in the middle space be- 
tween two unitt'd pairing-cells or in one or the 
other of the coiijugaling-cells. Several of the spe- 
cies are among the commonest of fresh-water alga* In lioth 
stagnani and running water, forming dense bright-green 
masses. Hue cuts under ehiorophyl anil emtjugation. 

Zygnemaceaa (zig-ne-mn'se-e), n. pi, [NL., < 
Zyguema +• -acea;,] * A very distinct order of 
fresh-water algai, of tho class Conjugatsc, The 
Individual consiHtaof a usually simple and unbranched hla- 
moiit of cells placed end to end, and the individuals are 
joined in tllanientous families. Tho chlorophyl-mass is 
dihiised nr of a doflnite form, often forming a spiral band. 
Propagation is by moans of zobspores which result from 
conjugation. See Conjugatee, conjngatum (with cut), and 
cut under ehiorophyl. 

Zygnemese (zig-ne'me-e), n. pi. [NL., < Zyg- 
nema + -c/r.] A subfamily or tribe of fresh- 
water algtB, of the order ZyguemacesCy charac- 
terized by having a mostly* contracted, undi- 
vided zo()spore, which after a period of rest 
develops into a germ-cell. 

zygobranch (zi'go-brangk), a, and n. [< Gr. 
i,ryoi’, yoke, pair, + gills: see hran- 

ehiiv.] I, a. Zygobranebiate. 

II. w. A zygobranchiate mollusk. 
Zygobranchia (zi-go-brang'ki-a), n. pi [NL. : 
see zygohranch.] Bome as Zygohranchiata. 
Zy^obranchiata (zi-go-brang-ki-a't|i), n, pi 
[NL., neut. pi. of *zygohranchiatu8 Tsee zygo- 
branehiate.] An order or suborder of Gas- 
tropoda, haviug paired gill-combs, or right and 
left ctenidia, symmetrically disposed in the 
pallial chamber on each side of the neck, a pair 


zygoite 

of osphradia or olfactory tracts, paired neph- 
ridia of unequal size, and distinct sexes. As an 
ordinal group, it contains the ormers or sea-ears, the pleu- 
rotomarioids, the keyhole-limpets, and the true limpets, 
and is divided into Ctenidiobranchiata and PhyUidibbran- 
ehiata (the latter being the PateiltdsB alone). Also called 
Zeugowanehia, Zyaobranehia. See cuts under abeUone, 
Fieeurellidae, Patella, patell\form, Pleurotomaria, PUuro- 
tomariidse, and eea-ear. 

zygobranchiate (zi-go-brang'ki-at), a. and w. 
[C NL. ^zygohranchiatusy < Gr. ^x^^Vy yoke, + 
(ip&yXLdy gills; see branchiate.] I, a. Having 
paired and as it were yoked gills or ctenidia. as 
certain mollusks ; having the characters of or 
pertaining to the Zygohranchiata; zygobranch. 

II. n. Any member of the Zygohranchiata, 
zygocardiac (zi-go-kar'di-ak), a, [< Gr. I^vydvy 
yoke, + Kapdia = !E. heart: see cardiac,] Not- 
ing a certain hard protuberance of the stomach 
of a crustacean, formed by a thickening of the 
ehitinouB lining of the cardiac division (in the 
crawfish an elongated posterolateral ossicle, 
connected with the lower end of the antero- 
lateral ossicle, and passing upward and back- 
ward to become continuous with the pyloric 
ossicle): correlated -wilAx pterocardiac ana uro- 
cardiac, 

zygodactyl, zygodactyle (zi^o-dak'til), a, and 
n, [< NL. ^zygodactvlusy < Gr. ^vydvy yoke, + 
(idKTvXogy finger, toe.] I. a. In ornith.y yoke- 
toed: noting those birds, or the feet of those 
birds, which have the toes disposed in pairs, 
two before and two behind, in all yoke-toed birds, 
excepting .the trngons, it is the outer anterior toe which 
is reversed ; in trogons, the inner anterior one. See cut 
under pair-toed and parrot. 

II, n. A yoke-toed bird; a bird having the 
toes arrang(3d in pairs. 

Zygodactyla (zi-go-dak'ti-lk), n, pi. [NL. 
(Brandt, 1835), fern*, of ^zygodactylus : see zygo- 
dactylous.] 1 . A genus of acalephs, of the family 
Jliquoreidai. it includes some large jellyfishes, fl or 8 
inches in diumetor, with long violet streamers, found in 
the north Atlantic waters. 

2. A section of pachydermatous mammals, cor- 
responding to the Smdsp. in a broad sense; the 
swine. The name Implied tho cloven hoof of these ani- 
mals, in distinction from the solidungiilate or multun- 
giilate hoof of the quadrupeds with which swine were 
formerly classed as Pachydermata. See Artiodactyla 
(with cut). 

Zygodactylse (zi-go-(iak'ti-le), n.})l. [NL. : see 
Zygodactyla.] A group of arboncole non-pas- 
serine birds whose toes are yoked in pairs, two 
before and two behind: synonymous with Scan^ 
sores (whieh see ). The group is artificial, being framed 
with reference to the single imaracter expressed in the 
name, ingistence upon whicii brings together some birds 
wliicb lieiong to dilferent orders, as Peittaci and Picariat, 
separates the picarian families whieh are not yoke-toed 
from their near relatives which are yoke-toed, and ignores 
the exceptional zygoductylism of the trogoiiB. Various 
attempts — as by Bly tli (184»X Sundeviill (1872), and Sclater 
(1880) — to restrict the name to a part of the birds it origi- 
nally designated, and retain it in the system in a stricter 
sense, have not been entirely successful. Also Zygodactyli. 
zygodactyle, a. and n. See zygodactyh 
zygodactylic (zi^go-dak-til'ik), a. [< zygodac- 
tip- + -ie.] Same as zxjgodactyl, 
zygodactylism (zi-g^-dak'ti-lizm), n. [< zygo- 
daetyl + -?>fw.] The yoking of the toes of a 
bird^s foot in anterior and posterior pairs; the 
zygodactyl character or condition of a bird or 
its toes. 

zygOdactyloUB (zi-go-dak'ti-lus), a. [< zygo- 
dactyl 4- -OWN.] Same as zygodactyl, 

Z^godon (zi'go-don), n, K Gr. C,x)y6vy yoke, + 
othi’C (ckWt-) = E. tooth.] m zooh, same us Zen- 
glodoriy 1. Oioen. 

zygodont (zi'go-dont), a. K Gr. Cvydv, yoke, + 
ooovg (bfhvr-) = E. tooth.] Noting molar teeth 
whose even number of cusps are paired and as 
it were yoked together; having such molars, as 
a mammal or a type of dentition. 

It is thus probable that trigonodontie is to be regarded 
as an earlier and mure primitive furm of molar than those 
uf the zygodont (quadritubercular) typo. 

Amer, JSaturaliet, XXII. 832. 

Zygogomphia (zi-go-gom'fi-a), n, pi, [NL., < 
Gr. Zvydvy yoke, + yop^iogy j^nder-tooth.] In 
Ehrenberg’s classification, a division of rotifers. 
Zygogramma (z5-go-gram'a), w. [NL. (Chev- 
roTat, 1843), < Gr. l^vydv, yoke, + ypdpuay let- 
ter.] 1. A notable genus of chrj^someiid bee- 
tles, comprising about 70 American species, 
mainly from South America and Mexico. By 
most American coleopterlsts it is considered a snbgenus 
of Chrysomela, li*om the typical forms of which ft Is sepa- 
rated by tho possession of a tootli on the last tarsal Joint. 
2. A genus of reptiles. Cope, 1870. 
zygoite (zi'go-lt), n. [< Gr. ^vydv, yoke, + 

All organism resulting from the process of zy- 
gosis or conjugation. 



sygolabialis 
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zygosphene 


ZygolabialiB (Ei-g5-la-bi.ft'lis),».: pi. svgoldbi- 
am (-leas). [NL., < sygo{ma) + lahialiSy labial.] 
The lesser zygomatic muscle ; the zygomatious 
minor. Coms^l^WJ, See first cut under 
zygoma (zI-go'm|i)) n. ; pi. zygomata (-m^tg.). 
[NL., < Qrv. Cvyoya^ the zygomatic arch, also a 
yoke, bolt, bar, < Ct^ovv, yoke, join, < Cvydvj 
a yoke, ioiuing: see yokel.] i. The bony arch 
or arcade of the cheek, formed by the malar or 
jugal bone and its connections : socallod because 
it serves to connect bones of the face with those 
of the skull about the ear. in mammals, Including 
man, the zygoma consists of a malar bone connected be- 
hind with the squamosal bone, usually by a zygomatic pro- 
cess of the latter, and abutting in front against a protuber- 
ance of the superior maxillary butie, or of the frontal or 
the lacrymal bone, or any of these. It is usually u stout 



Skull of Myliiilon. a gigrantic extim t sloth, showin,; the massive 
xyi^oina *, with stroni; supermr and inferior pmresses a, a' . (Great- 
ly reduced.) 

bony arch, sometimes with a strong descending process, 
giving principal origin to a inasaetcr muscle, and bridging 
over the temporal muscle. It is sometimes a slender rod, 
and may be imperfect, as in shrews. The part taken iti its 
formation by the malar bone is very variable in extent. 
(See cut under skull.) Below mammals the construction 
of the zygoma posteriorly is entirely altered. In birds the 
arch is articulated there with the quadrate hone, or sus- 
petiBorium of the lower jaw. representing the malleus of a 
mammal, and an additional bone, the (luadratojugal, intci*- 
vencB between the quadrate and the malar prop<T. Iii such 
cases the anterior connection is mure imriitmlarly with 
the maxillary bone, or with this and the lacrymal, and the 
zygoma is generally a slender rod-like structure. (Hcc cut 
under GalUnx.) In reptiles further moditicatlons occur, 
such as the completion of the arch behind by union ol the 
Jugal bone with the {lostfrontal and squamosal ; or there 
may be no trace of a structurt! to wliich the term zinjouw 
is properly applicable, as in the Ophidia, in which there 
is no jugal or quadratojugal lK»ne. Among hatra<‘hians, 
as the frog, a zygoitiutic arch Is represented hy tin* con- 
nection of the maxillary hone, by means of a (piadratojugal 
bone, with a bone called Umporommtoid (see cuts there 
and under Anura). In any ease a zygoma (jonslsts of a 
suborbital or p(»storhital series of ossillcutioiis in mem- 
hrane, or membrane-bones, developed on the outer sidt* 
of the maxillary arch of the embryo (the same that gives 
rise to the pterygopalatine Imr), and when best dilferen- 
tiated is representod by lacrymal, maxillary, jugal, and 
quadratojugal bones; and its connection with the sphe- 
noid, as occura in man, is quite exceptional. 

2. The malar or jugal hoiio itself, without its 
conuectioTis. [Kare.J — Sf. The cavity under 
the zygomatic* ijroeesH of the temporal hone; 
the zygomatie fossa, hramle. 
zygomatic (zl-go-mat'ik), a. [< NIi. zygomati- 

ensy < zygomoy fj. v.] In zoiil. and anat.y of 
or pertaining to the malar or jugal bone, or 
this bone and its connections ; constituting or 
entering into the formation of the zygoma; 


zygomaticofacial (zi-gd-mat^i-ko-fa'shal), a. 
In anaUy of or pertaining to the zygoma and the 
face; specifying (a) the anterior connections 
of the zygoma, and {h) the anterior one of the 
two zygomatic canals which traverse the malar 
bone of man. See zygomatic canalsy under zy- 
gomatic. 

zygomaticotemporal (zi-g(Vmat^i-kd-tem'po- 

ral), a. In aitat.y of or pertaining to the zygo- 
ma and the temporal bone or fossa; specifying 
{a) the posterior connections of the zygoma 
with any element of the temporal bone, as the 
squamozygomatic of a mammal, and {b) the 
posterior one of the two zygomatic canals 
which traverse tlio malar bone of man. See 
zygomatic canalsy umier zygomatic. 
zygomaticus (zi-go-mat'i-kns), w.; pi. zygo- 
matin (-si). [NL. : see zygomatic.'] One of 
several small subcutaneous muscles arising 
from or in relation with the zygoma, or malar 
bone — ^ZygomaticuB auricularls, a rnu»cle of the ex- 
ternal ear, ilie attraheiiH unrein of man, commonly called 
zygotnalico-auricularis (which 8ee).--Zyg0mati0U8 ma- 
jor, zygomaticus minor, two muacIcH of the face, nrlH- 
Ini; from the malar bone, inat'rted into the orbieiilariR 
orift at the corner of the mouth, and servinK to draw the 
corner of the mouth upward and ontwaid, as in the act of 
langhiiig. The former ia sonietimes called distortor oritt, 
ami the latter zygttlalnalig. See llrst cut under mtiselr^. 

Zygomaturus (zi^'^go-ma-tuVus), n. [NL., < 
fir. the zygomatic arch, + ovgoy tail.] 

1. A genus of largo fo.ssil marsiipiuls from th(‘ 
Post- tertiary dejmsits of Australia. — 2. [7. c.] 
A meniher of this genus. Imp. Jhvi. 
zygomorphic (Zi-gp-m6r'fik), a. [< zygomor- 
pTi-aus + -n;. ] In hot.y sume as zygnmorvhoim. 
zygomorphism (zi-go-mdr'lizm), w. [< zygo- 
morph-oati + -/.v/a.] The charai-ttn* of being 
zygomorphoiis. 

zygomorphous (zi-go-mdr'fus), a. [< (Ir. ^vyovy 

yoke, -h form.] Yoke-sha]Knl : specifi- 

cally apjilied to flowers which can he his(*<*ted 
into similar halves in only oiu* plane; mono- 
symmetrical. Sachs extends the term to cjiaes where 
blBection into similar halves 1 h possible in two jdanes at 
rijrlit aiiffles to <nie uiiotlier, the halves <»t <me sec-tion he- 
inje ditferent fron i lie halves of the, etliei. <Vee6W. (\»in- 
jiarc arfmornorfihouH 

zygomorpliy (zT'gp-mdr-fi), )I. (< :ygi>mor- 

pJt-oNS + In hot.. suiiK* as zygamarphism. 

zygomycete (zi-go-ml'set ), /#. in hot., a fungus 
fielonging to tli(» group ZygomyvvtvK. 
Zygomycetes (zi'''gp-im-He'te/\ n. pi. [NL., < 
(If. Ct'}/))', yoke, 4* grhf/i. jd. gi'hf/Tt a mush- 
■ room.] A group of fungi cJiaractt*ny.ed hy tin* 
jiroductiou of zygospores. It cinlu’aces the 
Mucoriuiy Eutomophthorca^y EhylruUuvcay I'stt- 
laghtctPy etc. 

zygomycetous (zi'^go-mi-se'tus), a. In hot.y 
of or pi‘rtaining to the Zygomycetes. 
zygon (zi'goii), u. [NL., < (h*. Cvym>y a y()k<\ 
croHH-har: H<‘e //o/.rLJ 1. A connecting rod or 
bar; a yoke in general. 

Zyv*al llsHiires arc dethicd as “lI-HluijHjd orqiiadrudiul-e, 
presentiiiK a pair of hranehes at either end of a conneethiK 
bar or yoke, the zygon." A zyaal tlrtsiiro contains a l»ur or 
a yoke in the most general sense. It. G. Wilder. 


ZygophycesB (zi-g^-fis'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
i.v}&ey yoke, + seaweed, 4* -cse.] A group 
or order of unicellular or multicellular Fresh- 
water algm, not now generally accepted, with 
the ctdls single, or segregate, or geminate, or 
united in a series. Multiplication Is effected by divi- 
sion ill one direction, and hy means of zygospores result- 
ing from the conjugation of the cells. It embraces the 
families Demnidiacese, Zyynsmacesp, etc. 

ZygophyllaceSB (zi'^go-ti-la'se-e), n. pi. [NL., 
^ Zygophyll-um 4 -acew.] yame as Zygophyl- 
/c/p. 

Zygophyllese (zi-go-fll'e-o), n. pi, [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1814 ), < Zyg'ophytl-um 4 -p/p. ] An order 
of polypetalous plants, the bean-caper family, 
belonging to the series IHsciflora. and the co- 
liort Geraniales. it is characterized by flowers which 
usually boar a fleshy disk, five free glandless sepals, fila- 
ments angnientod each by a small scale, and a furrowed 
angled or lobed ovary with two or more filiform ovules in 
i‘nch of the four or five cells. It includes about 110 species, 
classed in 18 genera, natives of tropical and warm cli- 
mates, especially north of the equator. They are com- 
monly shrubs or herbs with a woody base, hearing divari- 
cate hranclies jointed at their nodes, 'i'heir leaves are 
usually opposite and pinnate or composed of two entire 
leaflets ; the twin persistent stipules are sometimes de- 
veloped Into spines. The flowers are white, red, or yel- 
low, very rarely blue, usually solitary In the axils of the 
stipules. The principal genera are Zygophyllum (the type), 
Trilmlus, Giiaiavuin, and Fagmia; lU genera are mono- 
typic; two spculcs of Guaiaewn (lignum-vita)) 1>econie 
moderate trees. The woody species are remarkable for 
the extreme hnrdiiesB of their wood, and several, as Ouai- 
acutn, produce a hitU^r and acrid bark. Their detersive 
foliage is used in the West Indies to scour floors. Home 
of the family are so abundant in the Egyptian desert as to 
constitute a charaiiteristic ieuture of its vegetation. 

Zygophyllum (zl-go-lirum), u. [NL. (luniucus, 
1737), <^(lr. Ci>}('my yoke, 4 loaf.] A ge- 

nuB of plants, typo of iho order Zygophyllem, 
It is eharacterlzed by opposite blfuliolate leaves, flowers 
with four or five petals, and a sessile ovary with the ovules 
tixcil upon the axis. There arc about 00 species, natives 
of the (Ud World and of Australia. They are diminutive 
shrubs, often prostrate, and with spinescent branches. 
The leaxes are opposite, nsnally composed of two fleshy 
leaflets armed at the l>ase with spines which represent stip- 
ules. The flowers are white or yellow, usually marked 
near thi; huso Avith a purple or red spot. Z. Fahago is the 
bean-caper of the bevant, Its flower-hiids are used as ea- 
ix rs. The aromatic seeds of Z. coccineuin are used hy the 
Arabs as pepner. Several spceles are of local ineillcinal 
repute Z. Fahago as a vermifuge, and Z. simplexy an 
Arabian ])Iani of nauseous odor, as a remedy for diseases 
of tile eye. 

zygophyte (zi'go-nt), n. TNL., < Gr. Cvy/iVy 
yoke, 4 (/utop, plant . j A plant charaelorizod 
by flio prodneiion of zygoMporos; a plant in 
wliieh r(‘pro(hietion eoiiHiBtK in a confluonce 
of two similar iirotoplasmic inaHHOH. Hoo cut 
un(l(‘r eonjugalion, 4. 

In most of these zggophytrx there is no tdiiln distinction 
of sex. G. L. Hotnialr, IMiysioi. Bot., p. 4.W. 

zygopleural (zi-go-iiHl'ral), a. [< Mr. Cvy6g, 
yoke, 4 ir’Aivpdy siilc. | Bilaterally Hyrniiiotrical 
in a strict soiiHtb Zygojilmiral t’orniH aro dis- 
lingnishod ns dipleitral and tvtrapUmral. 
ZygOBaurus(zi-go-Hfi'ruH), n. [NJj. (Kicliwald, 
1848), < (Ir. L,v)di\ yok<\ 4 aovgovy lizard.] A 
genus of lahyriiiilMHloiits, ha.seii on /. Indus 
from t.h(^ Middlo iVrmian of Perm in UiisBia. 


jugal.— Zygomatic apopfivsla name as zygomatic 
process . — Zygomatic aron, tne zygoma. Hee cut nmier 
skull. - Zygomatic bone, the malar.— Zygomatic ca- 
nals, two canals In the malar lionc of man, tnrougti whi(;h 
pass branches of the superior maxilian^ nerve ; the teinjio- 
romalar canals; {a)i\\Qzygo7naHcofaHalyOv malar , running 
between the orbital and anterior surfaces ; (h) tlie zygomatt- 


cotemporal, or temporal, running between the orbital and 
temporal surfaces.— Zygomatic orest, that edge of the 
human alisphenoid which articulates with the malar.— 
Zygomatic diameter, the greatest distance between the 
zygomatic archtss of the skull.— Zygomatic fOBSa. Hee 
jmMai.— Zygomatic glands, lymph-nodes found along 
the course of the internal maxillary artery. — Zygomatic 
muscle. Same as Zygomatic procesa 

See woeess, and cuts under skull ana temporal-. — ZygO- 
mauC suture, the squamozygomatic suture ; the immov- 
able connection of the squamosal, usually of Its zygomatic 
process, with the malar or jugal bone. — Zygomatic tu- 
berosity, that protuberance of the superior maxilla which 
articulates with the malar. 


zygomatic!, n. Plural of zygomatiem. 
zygomatico-auricular ( zi-go-mat " \ -ko-a-ri k ' li- 
fer), a. 1. In anat. and zooX.^of or pertaining to 
tbo zygoma and the auricle ; as, a zygomalico- 
auricular muscle. See zygomatico-duHcutaris. 
— 2. In eraniom.y noting the ratio between 
the zygomatic and auricular diameters of the 
skull, called the zygomatico-auricuUir index. 
zygomatico-auricnlaris (zi-go-mat^i-ko-ft-rik- 
u^a'ris), n. A muscle of the external ear of 
some animals, which arises from the zygoma 
and is inserted in the auricle; in man, the at- 
trahens aurem. 


A strong zygcmatieiHturutiilaris is also seen as we i c- 
move the lAt^ments of the head (of the reindeer]. 

Proe. Acad. Nat. Sci. FhUa., 1801, p. 232. 


2. In anal.y an IJ-.sha]n*d fiHBuro of the I rairi, 
as the paroccipital fiNsure. it consists of anterior 
and posterior stipes, anterior and jiosterior rami, ami the 
conneeting bur (the zygon in strictiicHS). It. G. Wilder. 
Zy^onbotes (zi-go-nck'ttlz), n. [NJj. (Agassiz, 
18u4), so called hocauso said to swim in pairs; 
< (Ir. yoke, 4 iv/Krz/t, swiinnicr.] A large* 
genus of small carnivorous American cyfirino- 
donis; the tojwninnows. They are closely related 
to the killitlshcs (/''»/?idn/T«fX the t<;chnieal diltereiici' be- 
ing chiefl> in tin* smallness and baekwardnoss of the ilor- 
sal tin, wbieb ba*i nsiuilly less than t<*n rays and is eom- 
nionly inserte*d behind the front of the anal tin. 'I’lic 
ton-niinnows are on the average smaller Mian the kilii- 
lislies, being usually only 2 or 3 inches long. They an* 
surface swiinineis, and feed on insects. The hpoeles are 
nuineroiiH, anil individuals abundant. One of iiie best- 
known is Z. notatus, comiiion in ponds from Miebigaii to 
Alubanlh and Texas. 

Zygopetalum (zi-gq-pet'a-luiu), w. [NL. (Hook- 
er, 1827), BO culled with ref. to the union of the 
perianth with the foot of the column; < Gr. 
Cn}<5c, yoke, 4 T/reXor, leaf (p(}tal).] A genuH 
of epiphytic orchids, of the tribe, Vandem and 
Buhtrihe dyriopodwee. It is charaeU*rizod by showy 
solitary' or loosely racemed flowers with spreading sepals, 
the lateral ones united to the slmrt foot of the incurved 
column ; by a flattisli lip, liearing a transverse crest at its 
base; and iiy an anther with four ohovoid pollen -masses, 
attached by u rather broad stalk or gland. Tlicru are about 
f)(» spe(*ies, natives of tropical America from the West In- 
dies and Mexico to Brazil. They are handsome plants 
with short leafy stems Anally thickened into psendobulbs. 
Their leaves are two-ranked, membranous or somewliai 
rigid, and slightly plicate or with elevated veins. Thex' 
are highly prized in cultivation under glass, especially Z. 
Mackaii, the original species. 


zygose (zl'goK), d. [< (lr. Cv)6vy yoke, 4 -ose 
after zygosis.] In hot., jMirtaining to or chur- 
nctcristic, of zygoBis or conjugation. 

ZygOSelmidSB (zi-go-Hcl'mi-dd\ n. pi. [Nl.i., < 
Zygoselmis 4 -idte.] A family nf dirriHHtigate 
l UHf oTmil-oiiH flHg(*liati* infiiKoriaiiH, nuTiicd from 
Iho genuM Zygosdmis. They hnv<* two Biinilar 
viliratilo flagella, and tln^ cndojdaHm inelndeH 
no ])igim*ntary hands. 

ZygOBOllHis (zi-gq-BormiK), u. [NTo, < Gr. Cvydv, 
y<dcc, 4 ot/pir, nooHo. ) TIk' ty]»ical gcniiH of 
Zygimelmidfe. nieHi* u:iirr*<ib;ub‘S are- highly plastic and 
vaiittble in form, with tw(» iiiirqinil flagella from the fore 
end, at the base of wbieb nn* tbe inoiitli and pharynx. 
Z. nebulosa and Z inmiualis inhabit fresh water. 

zymosis (zi-go'His), a. [NL., < Gr. Chyomr, a 
.joining (uB(ul in scrist* of balancing), < Cvyovv, 
join, yoke : hcc zygitma.] 1 . AHCxual int-orc-oursc 
of proto]daHmic luxIioB, r<*Hultingin their con- 
fluence and conlcBccTice; the proccHS and re- 
Biilt of conjugation in protozoans or other of 
the lowest org.iniHiriK. Hee conjugation, 4. — 2. 
[cap.] [N L. ( Forster, 18(59).] A gtniUH of hyine- 
nopterouH iiiHCctH. — 3. In hot., conjugation; 
tiie fuHion or union of two diHtinct <*ellH or pro- 
toplasmic imisHCB for rciiroduction. Hee eon- 
jugatiou, 4. 

zygosperm (zi'go-Hp/jrm), n. [NL., <Gr. (vyov, 
yoke, 4 anlppuy seed.] In hot., same as zygo- 
spore. 

zygospliene / zi ' go-sfen) , w . [ < G r. Cv} 4c, yoke, 
4 (Jipfjvy wedge.] In herpvt., the wedge-shaped 
process from the fore part of the neural arch 



zygosphene 

of the vertebrae of serpents and some lizards, 
which fits into a corresponding fossa, the zy- 
gantruin, on the 
posterior part of m 

the neural arch 
of a preceding 
vertebra, and 
serves thus to 
interlock the se- 
ries of arches 
more effectually 
than would be 
done by zyga- 
pophyses alone. 

Compare cut un- 
der ffjfff antrum. 



Anterior face of a vcrtolir.i of the 

python, sljowinj; zs, pre- 

zyilfiipophyBi!, ; //>, tr.itisvi isr pnxess; tis, 
tieiir.il snlnc : ttr, nrtir.il c.m.il. r, cen- 
trum of the prrxn-li-in vcrtclir.i, whose eon- 
c.ivlty fits tlic cniivi xiiv of the centrum 
fahcjwn iincler gy£'a»truM. 


(zrgo-Hpo-ran 
ji-um), ?/.; pi. ay- 
gosporanffia (41). 

[NL., < (4r. i:vy’6v, 
yoke, + OTTopd, 
seed, + dyyeioVf 
vessel.] In hot.f a sporanginra in which zygo- 
spores are produced. 

zygospore (zrgo-spdr), n. [NL., < Gr. Cvyov. 
voko, + OTTopd, seed.] In a spore formed 
in the procf^HK of reproduction in some alga* and 
fungi by the unif>n or conjugation of two simi- 
lar gametes or protoplasmic masses : called iso- 
spore by Rostafinski. Also aygospermy ayyote. 
See spore*^, eoHjugaftou, 4 (with cut). 
ZygOSporeSB (zi-go-spd're-e), ?>/. [NL., < 

Gr Cvydvy yoke, 4- mrofuiy seed, + -ca*.] In 
Sachs^s system of classification, a grou[t of 
plants chnrncteriz(*d by tin* production of zy- 
gospores. It is no longer maintained, 
zygosporophore (zi-go-spor'o-fdr), V. [NL., < 
Gr. yeke, + mvopUy seed, H- (jtfpviv = E. 

hear^.\ In hoi.^ a club-shaped or conical sec- 
tion of aliyjdia adjoining a gamete-cell aftei* its 
delimitation, lie liary. 

zygote (zi'gdt), n. [< Or. O'jwrof, yoked, < C?’- 
joirvy yoke: see ayfjoma. ] Same as aygospore. 
Zygotrocha (zi-got'ro-kil), v.pL- [NL., < Gr. 
Ceyop, voke, + rpox^Cy wlioel.] In Ehronberg’s 
elassin cation, a division of rotifers: eorrelated 
with Scliisotrovlia. 

zygotrochous (zi-got'rd-kus), a. Of or per- 
taining to tlu^ ZygotrociHi. 
zygOZOOspore (Zi-g6-z6'u-spdr), 9f. [NL., < Gr. 
Cvydvy yoke, •+• Opor, animal, + oTropn, h(*(m1.] In 
hot, a motile zygospore, 
zylo-. For words so beginning, see u'yh-. 
zylonite , an xylonite. 

ZylophagUS ( zi-lof'a-gus),» n. The original (in- 
correct) form of Xylophagus. Lalreitlvy ISOO. 
zymase (zFimis), n. [< Gr. Cp/iJ 7 , leaven, 4* -n^c 
(after diastase). ] Same as enaym. 
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zyme (zim), n. [< Gr. t^hprjy leaven, < C^efv, boil: 
yeasW] 1. A ferment. 

A yeast and a ferment signify the same thing, and, as a 
zynio also means a ferment, the term zymotic has arisen 
to express a certain class of diseases. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 843. 

2. The living ^erm or other poison, of whatever 
nature, which is believed to be the specific cause 
of a zymotic disease. 

zymic (zim'ik), a. [Also improperly zumic; < 
ayme 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
leaven: applied by Pasteur to the microbes 
which act as ferments only when the air is 
excluded, as distinguished from those which 
require the presence of air. 

zymogen (zi'mo-jen), n. [< Gr. Cw, leaven, 
+ -yn'vf, jiroducing.] A substance from which 
an enzym may be formed by internal change. 
Also aymogene. 

A ferment Is found to exist as a zynmgen in the resting 
800 ( 1 , wliii li is readily developed liy warmth and weak 
acids into an active condition. Nature, XLl. .380. 

zymogenic (zi-mo-jenMk), a. [As aymogm + 
-m. j Exciting fermentation: as, aymogenic or- 
ganisms. 

Z3nnogenOTlS (zi-moj'e-nns), a. [As aymogen 4* 
-f>a.s*.J Bamo as zymogen ie. 

Zymoid (zi'moid), a. [< Gr, ^Cvunfidr/c, Civ/wrb/c, 
like leaven, < C'epv, leaven, + nootj, form.] Re- 
sembling a zyme or ferment. 

zymologic (zi-mo-loj'ik), a. [< zymolog-y + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining* to zymology. Also zumologie. 

zymological (zi-mp-loj'i-kal), a. [< zynwlogie 
4* -«/.] Same as zymologic. 

zymologist (zl-mol^vjist), n. [< zymolog-y 4- 
-ixf.] One who is skilbnl in zymology. Also 
zumologisi. 

zymology (z5-morp-ji), n. [Also znmology; < 
Gr. O’pVf leaven, 4- -Ao^ta, < X/yt/r, speak: see 
-ology.'\ The scienee of or knowledge concern- 
ing fermentation. 

zymolysis (zi-mol'i-sis), n. [< Gr. leaven, 
H- 'h'otf^y dissolving.] Same as zymosis, 1. 

zymolytic (zi-mo-lit'ik), a. [< zymolysts {-lyt-) 
■f -/c.J Same as zymoUe. 

I'rof. SalkowKki . . . concluded from his researches 
that hirnioiitative {zj/nadiftte) processes are oontiimally 
taking place in living tiSHiics. Nature, XLI. 599. 

zymome (zi'mom), n. [< Gr. Cviiupa, a fer- 
mented mixture, < Cv/uwv, leaven, ferment, < 
Cipr/, leaven : see zgme.^ An old name for the 
gluten of wlieat. tliat is insoluble in alcohol. 
Also zimome. 

ZVmometer (zi-mom'e-ter), n. [< Gr. Cwg;;, 
leaven, + yhpov, mt'asure.] An instrument 
ftu* ascertainitig the degree of fermentation of 
a L^rmentiiig litpior. Also zymosimeter. 

zymophyte (zi 'mo-fit), n. [’< Gr. Cipr/, leaven, 
+ (itvToe, plant, j A bacterioid ferment that 


zymo 

< O'v 


S^nconun* 

liberates fatty acids from neutral fats. SU- 

lings, 

zsrmoscope (zi'mp-skoi;), n. [< Gr. l©aven* 
4- oKOTrelv, view.] An instrument, contrived by 
Zenneck, for testing the fermenting power of 
yeast, by bringing it in contact witn sugar- 
water and observmgthe quantity of carbonic 
anhydrid evolved. Watts. 
zymosimeter (zi-m5-sim'e-t6r), n, [< Gr. C^- 
fermentation,* 4- pirpov, measure.] Same 
as zymometer. 

zymosis (zi-mo'sis), n, , [NL., < Gr. CipMug. fer- 
mentation, < ^vpovv, ferment: see zymome,'] 1 . 
Fermentation of any kind. Also zymolysis, — 
2. An infectious or contagious disease, 
zymotechnic (zi-mo-tek'nik), a, [< Gr. Cfy/v, 
leaven, + rix^Vi Relating to the art of 

inducing and managing such fermentations as 
are useful in the arts; pertaining to zymo- 
technicR. 

zymotechnical (zi-mO-tek'ni-kal), a, [< zymo- 
technic 4* -at] Same as zymotechnic, 
zymotechnics (zi-mo-tek'niks), n. [PI. of zymo- 
technic (see The art of managing fer- 
mentation. Compare zymurgy. • 

otic (zi-mot'ik), a, and n. [< Gr. CvptoTiKdc, 
Crpocng, fermentation: see zymosis,] I. a. 
Pertaining to fennentation ; of the nature of 
fermentatifUJ . Also zyniolytic, —Zymotic disease, 

any disease, such as malaria, typhoid fever, or smallpox, 
tlie origin and progress of which are due to the multipli* 
(!utiou within the body of a living germ intrnduoed from 
without.— Zsmiotic papilloma, framixeBla. 

II. n. Same as zymotic disease. See I. 
zymotically (zi-mot'i-kal-i), adv. [< zymotic + 
-al + -^v-.] In a zymotic manner; according 
to the manner or nature of zymotic diseases, 
zymurgy (zi'm^r-ji), w. [< Gr. CvpTjy leaven, 
4- epyov, work (cf. metallurgy, etc.).] That 
department of technological chemistry which 
treats of the scientific principles of wine-mak- 
ing, brewing, and distilling, and the prepara- 
tion of yeast and vinegar, in which processes 
fermentation plays the principal part. Watts. 
Zyrichthys, n. See Xyrichthys. Swam son, 18111). 
Z^hepsaryt (Zi-tliep'sa-ri), w. [Irreg. < Gr. 
IWog, boor, + boil (related to ncaanv, 

boil, cook : see jyeptic), 4- -ary ] A brewery 
or brew-honse. [Rare.] 
zythum (zi'thnm), n. [< L. zythvni, < Gr. CriOog, 
b(^er, applied to the beer of Egypt and also to 
that of the northern nations (Kovppi).] A kind 
of beer made by the ancient Egyptians. 
ZsTXomma (zik-som ' fi), n. [N L. (Rambur, 1842), 
prop. * Zeuxomma, < Gr. a joining (< l^tvy- 
v'vvai, join), + igipa, eye : see om7Matidium,] 
A genus of Indian dragon-flies, of the family 
Lihellulidai, having the head large, the face 
narrow, the eyes of great size, and the first 
three abdominal segments vesicular. 




LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS 

RECOMMENDED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON AND THE 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Philological Association, giving voice to the general 
opinion of the most emiiiont scholars in English philology, as reflected 
in previous discussions in that body and elsewhere and expressed in 
the annual reports of a special committee, ado])ted and xniblishod, in 
1876, a declaration in favor of a reform in English spelling. That 
declaration, as printed in the List of Amended Spellings subsequently 
recommended by the Association, is as follows : 

l. The true and mW. office of alfabetic writiiiR is faithfully and Intelligibly to repre- 
sent spoken speech. So-calld ‘^historical " orthografy is only u coneesHioii to the weak- 
ness of prejudice. 

‘i!. The ideal of an alfabet is that every sound should liav its own unvaiyiiig sign, aind 
every sign its own unvaryhig sound. 

Ji. An alfabet intended for use by a vast community need not attempt an oxliaustiv • 
analysis of the elements of utterance and a representation of the nicest varieties of artit‘- 
ulatioii , it may wel leav room fur the unavoidabl play of individual and local pronun- 
ciation. 

4. An ideal alfabet would seek to adopt for its oimractors hirnis which should siiggc'st 
the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances should in sum mesiire represent the 
similarities of the sounds. Hut for general praeficul use tliere is no advantage in a sys- 
tem which aims to depict in detail tlie fysieal processes of uttcranee. 

fi. No language has ever had, or is likely to hav, a perfect alfabet ; and in changing 
and amending the mode of writing of a language alrcdy long writii regard muht neces- 
sarily be iiad to what is practically {lossibl quite as much as to what is inherently do- 
sirai)]. 

G. To prepare the way for such a change, thi first step is to break down, l»y th<‘ com- 
bined inlluenee of enlightend scolars and of practical eilucators, the immcMist* and stuti- 
born prejudice which regards the estalilisht modes of spelling almost as constituting 
the language, as having a sacred character, as in ttiemseivs preferabl to others. All 
agitation and all delinil proposals of reform ar to be welcunid so far us they work in 
this direction. 

7. An alterd orthografy wll bo unavoidably offetislv to those who ar first calhl upon to 
uze it; but any sensibl and consistent new system wil ruiiidly win the harty preference 
of the mass of writers. 

8. The Tionian alfabet is so widely and firmly establisht in use among the leading civ- 
ilized nations that it cannot be displaced; in adaiiting it to improved use for RngUsh, 
the efforts of scolars should be directed towards its use witli uniformity, and in eon- 
fonnlty with otlior nutiuiis. 

Ill jmrRuatieo of ibis iloelaratioii, furtlior aotioii was takoii by tlie As- 
sociation from year to year; ami, a similar declaration having be<*ii 
made by the Philoloj^ical Bociety of London, the two hodies a|?re(‘d, in 
1883, upon certain rules ( tlie IVenty-foui* Kules) for the correction of tho 
orthography of certain words and classes of words. Riibseciuently an 
alphabetical list of the principal words covc'rod by the rules was made. 

Tho corrections are in the iiitorost. of etymological and historical truth, 
and are to be eonfiiied to words which tlu' changes do not much disguise 
from the general reader.” Tin* rules art; printed in the “ Proceedings ” 
of the American Philological Association for 1883. The list was jirinted 
in the “Transactions” for 1886, and later in the periodiiqil “Spelling,” 
in October, 1887, from which it is here reprinted, with some slight cor- 
reotions. 

In the following list, as in the Twenty-four Rules, many ameiidabl wirdg hav been 
omitted for reasons such as these ; 1. The changed word would not he easily recognized, 
as neeloT knee. 2 . liOtters ar left in strange positions, as In edr/ for edffc, canq foi cfufqw. 

S. The word is of frequent use. Final g =» j, v, q, z, add syllabic I and n. ai strangi* to 
our print but abundant in our speech. Many of them ar In the list : hav, freeZy tingl, 
eatHy etc.; but iz for is, ov tor of, and many other words, os wel as the flnal z = s of in- 
flections, ar omitted. 4. The wrong sound is suggested, as in vag tor vagw, acertor 
acre &. A valuabl distinction is lost : eaeque from msk, doet fnun duet. 

Unuzual words having a familiar change of ending, as to -I, and sirnpl derivativs 
and inflections, ar often omitted. Words doutfiil in proniinciatinn or etymology, and 
words undecided by the Associations, however amendabl, ar omitted. Inflections or 
printed in italics. 

The so-calld Twenty-four Rules ar many of them lists of words. The rules proper ar 
as follows : 

Ten Rules. 

L e.— Drop silent e when fonetlcally useless (writing -er for -reX as in live (livX tingle 
(singl), eaUn (eatnX rained (raind), etc., theaire (theaterX etc. 


The list is printed here as a record of an important movement which 
promises to he of special interest to lexicographers in the near future, 
and as a recognition, in addition to the remarks made in tlie Preface 
(p. ix), of tlie desirableness of corri'ciing tho anomalies and redundan- 
cies of English spelling in the directions indicated. It is the main of- 
fice of a dictionary to record actual usage, not to recommend bettor 
usage*; but. in cases of unsetth'd usage it must adopt, and thus by in- 
ference recommend, one* form as against the rest; and, in view of the 
fact that the* amended s]>ellingK in question have been recommended 
by the higlu'st philological authorities in the English-speaking world, 
and that they have beiui to a eonsiderahlo extent already adopted, in 
whole or in jiart, by many respectable newsjiapers and other periodi- 
cals, ami by a large number of ])ersonR in private use, bc'sides those 
who take part in the agitation for sp<*lling reform, they can hardly be 
ignored in a dictituiury which records without wincing the varying or- 
thograjiliy of times just past , and of earlier generations. The reformed 
orthography of the present, niadt' with scientific intent and with a 
regard for historic and phonetic truth, is more wortJiy of notice, if a 
dictionurv could discriminate as to worthiness b(itw(»cn two sets of 
facts, than the oftentimes cajiricious and ignorant ortliography of 
the jiast. 

It ih' *d not bo said in this dictionary that tin* objections hronghi on 
etymological and literary iiml otlim* grounds against tho correction of 
English sjielHiig are the unthinking expr(*HHions of ignorance and preju- 
dice*. All English etymologists are in favor of the correction of Eng- 
lish spe^lling, both on ofyniologicaJ grounds and on the higher ground 
of the great service it will nuuler to national education and interna- 
tional iiitereourse. If- may satVly be said that no competent scholar 
who has really examined the question has come, or could come, to a dif- 
ferent conclusion ; and it may be confidently predi<d.iMl that future Eng- 
lish dictionari(*H will he able to recognize to tin* full, as this dictionary 
has beoi) able in its own usage to recognize^ in jiart, tlie right of the 
English vocabulary to bo rightly spelled. 

It is to be iioUmI that many of the correcteil spellings in the following 
list are merely rt'versions to a simpler mode of spelling formerly eom- 
inon ; indeed, such is largely the intent of the list. Exairqdes are c«- 
/////, ffenutrif /r/7, shnly and the like,, and especially verbal forms like 
(iropty h'isty misty tosty etc. — a inode of spelling in us(‘ for more than a 
thousand years (ctirnpare Anglo-Saxon njstCy Eiiglisli kisi ; Anglo-Saxon 
mi.stCy flnglish nnsty etc,.), and still familiar in tlie usage of the best 
modern poets, as H'ennyson and Lowtdl {Ivapty misty tost are in IjowelFs 
last poem, “My Jinx'k,” December, 1800). All considerations, histori- 
cal, literary, ami economical, are in favor of such corrected forms. 

W. 1). WHITNEY. 

2. oa.~ Drop a from ea having tho houtmI of r, aH ln//'flrr/c»r(fether), Zmf A/'r (lether), 
etc. 

H. o.- Fi>r /• having the sound of m in hut write v In above (ahuv), tongue (tung), 
and tho like. 

4. ou. — Drop o from ou having the sound of u In hut in trouble HvwXA), rmtgh (nifX 

and tho like ; for -our unaccented write -or, as in Ao/tour (honor), etc. 

G. u, ue.— Drop silent u after g before a, and in nativ English words, and drop flnal 
ue : guard (gard), gwen (gess), catalogue (catalog), league (long), etc. 

6. Dubl consonants may he KiiiipliflcMl when fonetlcally useless : bailiff (hailif) 

(not haUy etc.), tmttle (butl), i/ritten (wrltn), traveller (traveler), etc. 

7. d. - Change d and ed flnal to t when so pmnounced, as In Imked (lookt), etc., 

unless the e affects the preceding s^iiind, as hi chafed, etc 

8. gh,ph. --(Thange gh and ph Ui f when so Hounded : enough (enuf), laughter OafterX 

phonetic (foiietic), etc. 

9. s. — Change s to z when so sounded, especially in distlnctiv words and in -iae: 

aJhvee, verb (abuse), advertiee (advertize), etc. 

10. t,-— Drop t in teh : catch (cachX pilch (pich), etc. 
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AMENDED SPELLINGS 


abandoned: abandond 
ahaelied: abanht 
abhorred : abhor d 
ablative : ablutiv 
•able, unaccented : -abl 
aboliahable : aboliababl 
abolished: abolisht 
abominable : ubumiimiil 
abortive: abortiv 
above : abuv 
abreast: abrest 
absolve: absolv 
absolved: absolvd 
absorbed : absorbd 
absorbable: absorbabl 
absorptive : absorptiv 
abstained: abstaind 
abstractive : abstractly 
abuse, v. : abuse 
abusive: abusiv 
accelerative : accelerativ 
acceptable : ncceptub] 
accessible : accessibl 
accommodative : nccomo- 
dativ 

accompaniment: acuumpa- 
niment 

accompany : accumitany 
aocomjdished : accomplisht 
accountable : accountabi 
accumulative : accumulativ 
accursed: accurs-ed, accurst 
accusative: accttHutiv 
accustomed : accustonid 
acephalous : acefalous 
ache, ake : ake 
achievable : achievabl 
achieve: acliiev 
achieved: achu'vd 
acquirable: acqiiirabl 
acquisitive : acqulsltiv 
actionable : aetionabl 
active: actlv 
adaptable : adaptal)! 
adaptive : adaptiv 
add : ad 
addle: adl 
addled: ad Id 
addressed: addrest 
adhesive : adhesiv 
adjective: adjectiv 
adjoined: adjoind 
adjourn: adjurn 
atijourned : adjumd 
adjunctive : adjunctiv 
adjustable : adjustabl 
admeasure : admezure 
administered : adniinisterd 
administrative ; miniinis- 
tratlv 

admirable : adnilrabl 
admissible : udmissibl 
admixed: admixt 
admonished : admonisht 
admonitive : admunltiv 
adoptive : adoptiv 
adorable : adorabl » 
adorned: adornd 
adulterine : adulterin 
advcnturesunio : adventure- 
sum 

adversative : adversativ 
advertise, -ize : atlvertize 
advertisement : udvertize- 
mont, advortizinent 
advisable : advizabl 
advise: advize 
advisement : advizeinent 
advisory : advisory 
adze, adz : adz 
alYable: affabl 
atfectlvo: aifectiv 
(Affirmed: ajfirmd 
athrmable : attiriiiabl 
affirmative : affirmativ * 
ajfixed. ajfixt 


afflictive : afflictiv 
affront: affrunt 
afront, adv. : afrunt 
aRKlutiuative : aggluiinativ 
aggressive: aggress! v 
aggrieve: aggriev 
aggrieved: agtrrievd 
aghast: agast 
agile: agll 
agreeable : agreeabl 
ahead: abed 
ailed: aUd • 
aimed: avnul 
aired : aird 
aisle: alle 
alarmed, alamul 
alienaide : alienal)! 
alinicntivenesH : alinien- 

tivnesH 

allayed, allayd 
alliterative : allitorativ 
allowed: allowd 
alluwaide: allowaid 
alloyed: alloyd 
allusive : allusiv 
aipha- alfu 
alphabet: alfaiiet 
already : nlredy 
alterable: altcrabl 
altered: alterd 
alterative : alterativ 
alternative: uKurnativ 
although : altlio 
alumine, ulumin : alunilii 
amaranthine : amaranthin 
amassed: amast 
amative: amativ 
amble: ambl 
ambled: ambld 
ambushed : amhusht 
amenable : ameiiRld 
amethystine : aniethystin 
amiable: amiaid 
amicable : amicabl 
amorphous : amurfous 
amphibia : amtibia 
amphibian : umllblan 
amphibious : amflbioiis 
amphibrach : amfibrnoh 
amphitheater, -tre : amfi 
theater 
ample: ampl 

amplitlcative ; amiditlcativ 
amiisive : ainusiv 
anaglyph: aiinglyf 
analogue: analog 
analyze, analyse : analyze 
anatomize, -ise : anatomize 
anchor: anker 
anchorage : ankcrage 
anchored, ankerd 
angered: angerd 
angle: angl 
angled: angld 
anguished . anguisht 
anise: aids 
ankle: ankl 
anneaied: anueald 
anmxed: amu'xt 
annoyed : aruwyd 
anmdled: annuld 
answered: ansioerd 
anthropophagy : authro- 

pofttgy 

untieipative : antielpativ 
antipliony : antifony 
ui)ti]diraBis : autifrusis 
untistrophe : antistrofe 
aphyllous: afyllous 
apocalypse : npocalyps 
ap<n'rypha : apocryfa 
apocryphal : apocryfal 
apologue : upolog 
apostle : apostl 
apusti*ophe: apostrofe 
apostrophUe: apostrofise 


appalled: appaUd 
appareled, •elled : appareld 
appealable : appealabl 
ai>pealed: appeald 
apjwared; appeard 
appeasable : appeasahl 
appellative : appellativ 
appertained: appertaind 
ap)de : apl 

applicable: applicabl 
applicative : applicativ 
appointive : appointiv 
apportioned: apportumd 
appreciable : appreciabl 
appreciative : appreciatlv 
apprehensible : apprehon- 
sibl 

apprehensive : approhensiv 
approachable : approachabl 
atyproached : ajtproacht 
approvable : approvabl 
approximative; appruxiina- 
tlv 

aquiline : aquiliii, -ine 
arable: urahl 
arbitrable • arbitrabl 
arbor, arbour ; arbor 
arched: archi 
ardor, ardour : ardor 
are; ar 

argiiineiitative : argunien- 
tativ 

aiists: arize 
arisen: arizn 
armor, armour : armor 
armored, annmired: armard 
arose: aroze 
arraigned . arraignd 
arrayed • arrayd 
article: articl 
artisan, artizan : artizan 
usbestiiio : uBbostin 
ascendublc : uscendabl 
ascertained : ascertaiml 
ascertainable : ascertainabl 
ascrlbuble : ascribabl 
asphalt: usfalt 
asphyxia: usfyxiu 
assailable : ussnllald 
assailed: assaild 
assayed : assayd 
assenibl o : ussem id 
ossembleAi: assembld 
assertive; assort iv, 
assessed : assest 
assigned : assignd 
assignable : assignabl 
assimilative ; nssimilativ 
associalde: ussociabl 
associative : associatlv 
assumptive ; ussuinptiT 
astonished : astonisht 
atmosphere : atiiiosfere 
atmospheric : utmuBferie 
atropliy: atrofy 
attached: attacht * 
attacked: attaekt 
attainable : attainald 
attained: attaind 
attempered: attemjierd 
attentive: attentiv 
attractive: attraetiv 
attributable : attributabl 
attributive; attributiv 
audil)ie : audlbl 
augmentative: augmentativ 
auricle: auricl 
authoritative : autboritativ 
nutobiogrupher : autobiog- 
rafer 

auUdiiograpby : autobiog- 
rafy 

autograph: autograf 
available: availnbl 
availed: avaUd 
avalanche: avalauch 


averred: averd 
avoidable: avoldabl 
avouched: avoucht 
avowed: avowd 
awakened: awakend 
awe: aw 
awed: awd 

awBome, awesome : awsuin 

ax, axe : ax 
axle: axl 

ay, aye : ay 

babble: babl 
babbled: habld 
hacked: hackt 
hackdiddeu : backslidn 
bad, bade, prot.: bad 
baffle: ball 
baffled: bajld 
bagatelle : bagatel 
Imilablo: bailabl 
hailed: baild 
bailiff : bull if 
baize: baiz 
balked, halkt 
balled: halld 
banged: bangd 
banished: hanisht 
bankable: bankubl 
banked: bankt 
bantered: hanterd 
barbed: barbd 
bai‘ebeaded : bareheded 
Itargained : bargaind 
barnacle: barnacl 
barreled, -elled : barreld 
barreling, -oiling : barreling 
bartered: barterd 
basked: haskt. 
batch : bach 
battered: batterd 
battle: bail 
battled: batld 
bauble: baub) 
bawled: bawld 
bayoneted, -etted : bayoneted 
beadle: bcadl 
beagle: beagl 
beaked: beakt 
beamed: beamd 
bearable: boarabl 
beaten: beain 
beauteous: beuteous 
beautiful : beutiful 
beautify: beutlfy 
beauty : beuty 
becalmed: hecalmd 
beckoned: beckond 
beoomc; becum 
becoming: hemming 
bedabble: bedabl 
bedaltbled: bedaUd 
bedecked: bedeckt 
bedeviled, Ailed: bedevUd 
bedewed: hedewd 
bedimmed: hedimd 
bedraggle: bedragl 
bedraggled : hedragld 
bedrencked: hedrencht 
bedridden : bedridu 
bedropped: bedropt 
bedstead: bedsted 
beetle: beotl 
Iweves: beevs 
befallen: hefalln 
befell: befel 
befooled: btfoold' 
befouled: befould 
befriend: befrend 
begged: begd 
begone: begon 
begotten: begotn 
behavior, -our : behavior 
behead: behed 
belabor, belabour : bela- 
bor 
ft 


beltUtored, beiaboured: bela- 
lord 

belayed: belayd 
belched: bdeht 
beldam, beldame : beldam 
beleaguer: beleager 
beleaguered: beleagerd 
believable: bolievabl 
believe: believ 
believed: believd 
belittle: belitl 
belittled: belitld 
bell : bel 
belled: held 
belonged: belongd 
beloved : beluv-ed, belli vd 
bemoaned: hemoand 
bemocked: bemoekt 
benumb: benuni 
benumbed: benumd 
bequeathed: beqveathd 
bereave: beroav 
bereaved: bereavd 
berhyme, berime : berime 
beseemed: beseemd 
besmeared: besmeard 
bespangle: bespangl 
bespangled : bespangld 
bespattered: bespatterd 
bespread : bespred 
besprinkle : bosprinkl 
hesjyrinklcd : hesprinkld 
bestirred: beMird 
bestowed: bestowd 
bostrnddle: bestradl 
bestraddled : bestradld 
betrothed: betrotht 
bettered: hetterd 
beveled, bevelled : heveld 
beveling, bevelling: leveling 
bewailed: bewaUd 
beuildered: hewUderd 
bewitch: bewicb 
bewitched: hevncht 
bewrayed: hewrayd 
biased, burned: blast 
bibliographer : bibliografer 
bibliography : bibliografy 
bicephalous : bicefalous 
bickered: bickerd 
hicolored, hicolourcd: bicul- 
ord 

bilked: bilkt 
bill: bil 
bUled: bUd 
binnacle: binnacl 
biuoclo: binocl 
biographer: biografer 
biography: blografy 
bissextile : bissoxtil 
bister, bistre : bister 
bitten: bitn 
bivalve: blvalv 
blabbed: Uabd 
blaekbaUed: blaekbaUd 
blacked: blackt 
blackened: Uaekend 
black-eyed : black-eyd 
blackguard : blackgard 
black-lead: black-led 
blackmailed: Uackmaild 
blaroable: blamabl 
blameworthy : blamewur- 
thy 

bUi/iwhed: blancht 
blandished: Uandisht 
blaspheme : blasfeme 
blasphemous : blasfemous 
blasphemy: blasfemy 
bleached : bUacht 
bleared: bleard 
blemished: blemisht 
Uenehed: blencht 
blende: blend 
blessed, blest : bless-ed, blest 
blindwomi: blindworm 


blinked: blinkt 
blistered: blisterd 
blithesome: blithesum 
blocked: blookt 
blockhead: blookhed 
blond, blonde : blond 
bloomed: bloomd 
blossomed: blossomd 
blotch: bloch 
blotched: blocht 
blubbered: blubberd 
blue-eyed : blue-eyd 
bluff: bluf 
bluffed: bluft 
blundered: Uunderd 
blunderhead : blunderhed 
blurred: Uurd 
blushed: Uusht 
blustered: blusterd 
boatable : boatabl 
bobbed: bobd 
bobtailed: bobtaild 
bodyguard: bodygard 
boggle : bogl 
boggled: Iwgld 
boiled: hoild 
bolthead: bolthed 
bomb: bom 

bombazine, -sine: bomba* 
zine 

bombshell : bomshel 
hooked: hookt 
bookworm : bookwurm 
boomed: homnd 
liuoze, boose: booz 
boozy, boosy : boozy 
bordered: borderd 
borrowed: borrowd 
bossed: host 
botch : boch 
botched: bocht 
bothered: botherd 
hots, butts : bots 
bottle: botl 
bottled: botld 
bowed: bowd 
bowline : bowlln 
boxed: boxt 
boxhauled: boxhauld 
braebygrupby : brachygrafy 
bragged: hragd 
brained: braind 
bramble : brambl 
branched: brancht 
brangle: brangl 
brangled: brangld 
brawled: brawld 
brayed: brayd 
breached: breacht 
bread: bred 
breadth: bredth 
breakfast: brekfast 
breast: brest 
breath: breth 
breathable : breathabl 
breathed : breathd 
breeched: breecht 
breeze: breez 
brewed: bretvd 
bricked : brUkt 
bridewell: hridewel 
briefed: biA^ft 
brightened: brightend 
brimmed: brimd 
brindle: brindl 
brindled: brindld 
bristled: brisUd 
brittle: britl 
broached: broaeht 
broadened: broadsnd 
broidered: hroiderd 
broiled: broUd 
bromine, bromln^ bromlu 
bronze: bronz 
bronud: bromd 
brofwned: krovmd 



hrowie, browse^ v. : brows 
bnuhsd: brutht 
bubble: bubl 
hubtOed: btMd 
hueked: buekt 
buckle: buckl 
budded: buddd 
buff: buf 
bulbed: bulbd 
bulk-head: bulk-bed 
bull: bul 

bull-head : bul-hed 
bumble: bumbl 
bumped: bumpt 
bunched: buncht 
bundle: bundl 
bundled: bundld 
bungle: bungl 
bungled: bungld 
bur, burr : bur 
burdened: burdend 
burdensome : burdenaum 
burg, burgh ; burg 
burke: burk 
burked: burkt 
hurled : burld 
burned: bumd 
burnished: burnisht 
burrowed: hurrowd 
hurthened: burthend 
bushed: busht 
budeined: huskind 
bussed: bust 
bustle: buatl 
bustled: bustld 
but, butt : but 
but-end, butt-end : but-end 
buttered: butterd. 
buttoned: Imttond 
buttressed: buttrest 
buxom : buxum 
bliss: bus 
buzzed: buzd 
by, bye, n.: by 
bygone: bygon 

calmUed : cabatd 
cabimd: caJbind 
cackle: cackl 
cackled: cackld 
cacogrupliy: cacografy 
cacophony : cacofony 
caitiff: caitif 
calculable : calculubl 
calendered: cedenderd 
caliber, -bre : calibiT 
calif, caliph, kalif, kuliph, 
etc. : calif or kalif 
calked : ealkt 
called: calld 
caligraphy: caligrafy 
calve: calv 
calved: calvd 

camomile, cham- : camo- 
mile 

camped: campt 
caniphene: camfene 
camphor: camfor 
eanalled: canald 
canceled, ’died: canedd 
caneding, -dlii^f: canceling 
cancellation : cancelation 
candle: candl 
candor, candour : candor 
cankered: eankerd 
cantered: canterd 
canticle: oanticl 
capered: caperd 
captive: captiv 
carbuncle: carbuncl 
careened: careend 
careered: careerd 
caressed: earest 
carminative: carmlnativ 
carded, -died: eardd 
carding, ’dling: carding 
carped: earpt 
caruncle: caruncl 
oarre: carv 
carved: carvd 
cashiered: cashierd 
caste: cast . 


LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS 


castle: castl 
catalogue: catalog 
catalogued: eatalogd 
cataloguer: cataloger 
catastrophe: catastrofe 
catch: each 
catechise: catechise 
catered: caterd 
caterwauled: caterwauld 
cattle: catl 

eauoueed, -ussed: caueuet 
caucusing, ’Ussing: caucus- 
ing 

caudle: caudl 
causative: causativ 
cauterise, -ise: cauterise 
caviled, -Hied: cavild 
caviling, -iUing: caviling 
cawed: cawd 
cayenne: cayeii 
ceased: ceast 
cedrine: codrin 
ceiled: eeild 
cell: col 
celled: celd 
cenotaph : cenotaf 
censurable: censurabl 
centre, center: center 
centred: eenterd 
centuple : centupl 
cephalic . ccfalic 
ceplmlopod : cefulopod 
cerography : corografy 
chaff: chaf 
chaffed: ehafff 
chained: chaiud 
chaired: chaird 
chalcography : chalet igrafy 
chalked: chalkt 
chambered: cham herd 
ehainpioiu d * chmnpiond 
changeable : chaiigeabi 
chaniuded, -died * channeld 
channeling, -elling : channel- 
ing 

chajgjed: chapt 
charred, chard 
chargeable: ebargeabi 
charitable : charitabl 
charmed • channd 
chartered: charterd 
chastened : chastend 
chastise, chasti/.o : chas- 
tise 

chastizcmeiit : chiistisiiieiit 
chasuble: chasubl 
chattered: chatterd 
chawed • chawd 
cheapened : cheapentl 
checked: checkt 
cheered * cheerd 
clterishcd. cherishl 
chewed • chewd 
chidden: chidn 
chill: chil 
chilled: chilld, child 
chiiicough : chiriuof 
chipped, chipt 
chirograph : chirograf 
chirography : chlrografy 
chirped: chirjd 
chirruped: chirrupt 
chiseled, -died : chiseld 
chiseling, dling: chiseling 
chloride : chlorid 
chlorine: chlorin 
choler: coler 
cholera: colera 
choleric: col eric 
chopped: chopt 
chorography: chorografy 
chose: chose 
chosen: chosen 
chough: chnf 
chronicle: chrouicl 
chronicled: chronidd 
chronograph: chronograf 
chucked: chuckt 
chuckle: chuckl 
chuckled: ehueidd 
ohurnmed: ehumd 
ehurohsd: ehureht 


churned : ehumd 
cimltar : see scimitar 
cinder: Binder 
cipher: clfor 
ciphered: cifferd 
circle: circl 
circled: eirdd 
circumcise : circumcise 
oircumvolve : circumvolv 
citrine, oitrln : citrin 
cissors : see scissors 
clacked: dackt 
claimed : daimd 
clambered: damberd 
clamored: clamord 
clanked: dankt 
clapped: clapt 
dashed : dasht 
dasped: claspt 
classed : clast 
clattered: datterd 
clavicle: clavicl 
clawed: clawd 
deaned: eleand 
cleanliness : clenliness 
cleanly: clcnly 
cleanse: elens 
cleansed : denzd 
cleared: eleard 
cleave : cleav 
eleaved: cleavd 
clerked: elerkt 
clicked: clickt 
climbed : elinihd 
clinched, elincht 
clinked, chnkt 
cMjqted: dipt 
cloaked: cloakt 
cloistered: cloisterd 
cbwe, 1 ). : clt>so 
closet: closet 
closure : closure 
dough: cluf 
cloyed : cloyd 
clubbed, cluhd 
clucked: duekt 
e/ustered : clasterd 
clutched : clucht 
cluttered : rlutterd 
coached: coacht 
cottctivo: coactiv 
coaled: coaid 
coaxed: coaxt 
collide : c(dd 
cobbled : cohid 
cocked, cockt. 
cockle: cocki 
coddle: codl 
coddled, codld 
cocrcivt' : coerciv 
cogitative : cngitailv 
cohesive : ctdiesiv 
coined : coind 
collapse : ctdlaps 
collapsed : rollajist 
collared: collard 
colleague : colleag 
collective, cdlcctlv 
collusive : ctdiiisiv 
color : color 
cdored : cidord 
colorable : culorabl 
edtered colterd 
combed ■ cmnbd 
combative condmtiv 
combustible . coiiibiistlbl 
come : cum, rums 
comeliness : cumliness 
comely: cumly 
comfit: cuuidt 
comfort : ciimfort 
comfortable : cumfortabl 
comforter: cumforter 
coming : cuniing 
comuicndable * commendabi 
commensurable . cornmen- 
surabl 

commingle : coiiimitigl 
commingled: atmmingld 
commixed: commixt 
communicative : cunimuni- 
oatlv 


companion: cumpanion 
companionable : cumpan- 
iouabl 

companionship : oumpan- 
iouship 

company : oumpany 
comparable; comparabl 
comparative ; comparativ 
compass : cumpass 
compassed : eumpast 
compatible : compatibl 
compelled: comjteld 
competitive : competitiv 
complained : eouxplaind 
cumportnble : comportabl 
composite : composit 
comprehensive : conipre- 

beiislv 

compressed . comprest. 
compregslble : eonipressibl 
compressive ; eomprossiv 
eompulsive : compulsiv 
computable . compittabl 
oonccalcd conceald 
cuiiceivnblo : coneeivabl 
conceive : conceiv 
conceived, emteeivd 
coiieeptive • concept iv 
concerned . coneernd 
concessive . concessiv 
conclub.ve. coiudusiv 
concoctivc * eoncoctlv 
concurred . concord 
coiicuHslve : conciihsiv 
condensed : condenst 
conducive: comliielv 
confoderativt' : confedera- 
tiv 

confeircd cot^fn-d 
coi\fem‘d . eon/cst 
confirmed conjirmd 
confirmable : eonflrninbl 
confiscable . eoiillscabl 
conformed . conformd 
confront: eonfrunt 
congealed. . congeald 
coiigealablo . eongealabi 
coiiglu^ ‘native : congliiti- 
iiativ 

conjmm'd : conjoind 
conjunctive : conjiinctiv 
connective: eoniiectlv 
consecutive : coiisecutiv 
conservative : consorvativ 
conserve : coiiserv 
considered : considerd 
considerable . consideisbl 
consigned : consignd 
consolalde: cunsidabl 
constable : cunstabl 
const! til ti vo ; eonstitiitiv 
(’onstruinable : eoiisti Hlnabl 
constrained : constraind 
♦•onstructive : constriid Iv 
ctmtemplttiive : eonteni)»la 
tlv 

contemptible : conteiu]>t jl>1 
eoiitruetilde ; contrartihl 
contractile; contruclil 
contribiitive : eontribiitiv 
emitroUed . conirold 
controllable : coniiullabl 
conversed : coneerst 
conncffed ■ conveyd 
convindble . eonvindld 
convoyed . cmivoyd 
eoiivuisive ; eonviilsiv 
coord cood, 

CAHtked ciMtkt 
eofded : coold 
cooped : coopt 
copse : cops 
copulative ; copulativ 
corked : corkt 
corned: cornd 
corrective; correotiv 
correlative : correlativ 
corroborative : corroborutiv 
corrosive : corrosiv 
costive : costiv 
cosy, cosy . cosy 
couched: coueht 


cough : cof 
coughed: coft 
could: coud 

councilor, councillor : coun- 
cilor 

counselor, counseflor : 
counselor 

counter-marched . -marcht 
countersigned : counter- 

signd 

country: cuntry 
couple : cupl, cu)ds 
coupled: cujdd 
couplet : cuplot 
coupling: ciipling 
courage: curage 
courageous : curageous 
courteous : curtcoiis 
courtesan : curtesan 
eourtosy: curtesy 
cousin : ensin 
covenant : ouvenant 
cover: cuver 
covered : euvord 
covert : ciivert 
covering : cuveriiig 
eoverlot: eiivcrlet 
coverture : cuvortiire 
eovot : cuvet 
covetous . euvetous 
covey : euvey 
cowed: cowd 
cowered cowerd 
cou'lell . cmcld 
eosen : cusen 
eosonage : cuseiuige 
laizy, cosy . cosy 
cracked crackt, 
crackle . eraekl 
crackled * rtnckld 
crammed craind 
cramped: ernmpt 
crashed • crashf 
craxeled • crawld 
creaked • ereakt. 
creamed, cream d 
creased : creast 
creative, ereullv 
eredllile : creilild 
crimjicd : crimpt 
crlinple : eriinpl 
crimplcit . crimpld 
crinkle . crinkl 
crinkled crinkld 
cri|»|de . eripl 
rripjded rrijfld 
crisped : crispt 
ciiticlsc, ise : critiei/.e 
croaked: rronkt 
crooked: crook ed, crookt 
crossed crost 
crotchea . rrocht 
crunched , rruucht 
crumb : eruni 
crumbed : crumbd 
crumble : crniiibl 
crumbled: crumbld 
crumple : crunipl 
crumpled : crurnpld 
crushed ' erusht 
crutch : eruch 
crutched : crucht 
Cliff : ciif 
cuffed: cu/t 
culled: culd. 
culpable : culpabi 
cultivable : culflvtibl 
cumbered : cumberd 
cumbersome . cutnbcrsmn 
cumulative . cuniulativ 
cupped, dipt 
curable : curabl 
curative ; curat iv 
curbed: cufbd 
curled eurld 
cursed curs-ed, curst 
cursive • cursiv 
curve : curv 
curved • eurvd 
curvetting: curveting 
cuticle : cuticl 
cuttle-fish: cutl-fisb 


dabbed : dobd 
dabble : dabl 
dabUed: dabld 
daetyle, dactyl : dactyl 
daggle: dagl 
daggled: d/agld 
dammed : damd 
damnable : dainnabl 
daniped : dampt 
dandle : dandl 
dandled : dandld 
dandruff, dandriff : dan- 
druf, dandrif 
dangle: dangl 
dangled: dangld 
dapple ; dapl 
dairpled: dapld 
darkened: darkend 
darksome : darksurn 
darned: darnd 
dashed dasht. 
dative; dativ 
daubed: daubd 
dauphin : daufin 
dawned: daumd 
dassle : dazl 
dazzled: dazld 
dead : ded 
deadened: dedend 
deadening : dedening 
deadly: dedly 
deaf ; def, deaf 
deafened: defend 
deafening: defening 
deafness; defiiess 
dealt' dclt 
dearth: derth 
death : doth 
debarred: debard 
debarked: deharkt 
debatable : dobafabl 
debauched: dchaucM 
debt: det 
debtor: dottor 
decalogue: deealog 
dceainjied : decampi 
decayed ; docayd 
deceased : deceast 
deceive : deceiv 
deceived: deceivd 
deceptive : deeeptiv 
ilecijiher : decifor 
denphrred deciferd 
decisive : deeisiv 
decked, deekt 
declaimed : declaimd 
declarative : duelaratlv 
decolor, deciilor 
decolorise : deculorlse 
decorative : deeoratlv 
decoyed: dccr/yd, 
decreased : deereast 
decursive : deciirslv 
di>ducll)le: dedneibl 
deducUve : deductiv 
deemed, deernd 
deepened . deefmnd 
defeasible : dcfeasibl 
defect Ive; defeetiv 
defense, defence : defense 
defensive : defenslv 
definite: definit 
definitive ; definiiiv 
deformed : defornid 
defrayed, dejrayd 
deleble: delebl 
deleetablo : deleciabl 
deliberative : dcliberatlv 
delight: delite 
delighted: delited 
delivered: deliverd. 
dell: del 

delusive: dolusiv 
demagogue : demagog 
demandable : domandabl 
demeaned: demeand 
demeanor, demeanour: de- 
meanor 

demesne: demenc 
demolished: demolisht 
demonstrable : demon* 

strabl 



demonitrative : demonttra* 
tlv 

denominative: denomlnativ 
deplorable: deplorabl 
deploy td: d^oyd 
depreeeed: depresl 
depressive : depressiv 
derisive: derisiv 
derivative: derivativ 
descriptive: desoriptiv 
deserve: deserv 
deeiffned: deoisrnd 
desifirnable: deslgnabl 
desirable: desirabl 
deepaired: deepaird 
despatch : despaoh 
despicable: despicabl 
deepened: deepoUd 
destroyed: deetroyd 
destructive : destructiv 
detached: detaoht 
detailed : detaild 
detained: detaind 
detective: deteotiv 
determinable : determlnabl 
determine: determin 
determined: determind 
detersive: detersiv 
develop, develupo: develop 
developed: developt 
devisable: devlsabl 
devise: devise 
devolve: devolv 
devolved: devolvd 
dewed: dewd 
dialed, dialled: diald 
dialing, dialling : dialing 
dialist, diallist: dialist 
dialogue: dialog 
diaphanous: diafanous 
diaphoretic: diaforetic 
diaphragm: dlafragm 
dlcephalous : dicefalous 
diffuse, V. : diffuse 
diffusible: dlffusibl 
diffusive: diffusiv 
digestible: digestlbl 
digraph: dlgraf 
digressive: dlgresslv 
dimmed : dimd 
diminished : diminisM. 
diminutive: diminutlv 
dimple: ditnpl 
dimpled: diropld 
dingle: dingl 
dinned: dind 
dipped: dipt 
directive: direotlv 
disabuse: disabuse 
disagreeable: disagreeabl 
disappeared: disappeard 
disarrayed : disatrayd 
disavotved: disavowd 
disbelieve: disbellev 
disbelieved: diiMievd 
disboweled: dishoweld 
disburdened : disburdend 
disbursed: disbwrst 
(Usceniible ; dlscemibl 
dieeemed: diseemd 
discipline : disciplin 
disclaimed: disclaimd 
disclose: disclose 
disclosure: disclosure * 
discolor: dlsoulor 
discolored, -oured: disoul- 
ard 

discomfit : discumfit 
discomfort : disoumfort 
discourage: disourage 
discourteous : discurteous 
discourtesy: disourtesy 
discover: discuver 
disoovored : diseuverd 
discovery : discovery 
discreditable : discreditabl 
discriminative ; disoriniina- 
tlv 

discursive: disoursiv 
discussed: diseust 
discussive: discosslv 
disdained: disdaind 
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disembarhed: disembarit 
dissndwrtussed : dtsembar- 
rast 

disemboweled: disemboweld 
disentangle: disentangl 
disentangled: disentangld 
disesteotned: disesteemd 
disfavor, disfavour: disfa- 
vor 

disfavored, disfavoured : dis- 
favord 

disguise: disguize 
dished: disht 
dishearten : disharten 
disheartened: dishartend 
disheveled: dishevdd 
dishonored, dishonoured: 
dishonord 

disinterred: disinterd 
disjunctive: disjunctiv 
dismantle: dismantl 
dismantled: dismantld 
dismembered: dismemXwrd 
distnissed: dismist 
dismissive: dismlssiv 
dispatch : dispach 
dispelled: dispdd 
dispensable: dispensabl 
dispensed: dispenst 
dispersive: disperslv 
dit^ayed: disjdayd 
displeasure : displezure 
displosive : displosiv 
dispossessed: dispossest 
disputable: disputahl 
disreputable: disreputabl 
dissemble; dlssembl 
dissembled : dissembld 
dissoluble: dissolubl 
dissolvable: dlssolvabl 
dissolve: dissolv 
dissolved: dissolvd 
dissuasive: dissuasiv 
dissyllable : dissyllabl 
distaff : dlstaf 
distained: distaind 
distempered: distemperd 
distensible : distensibl 
distill, distil: distil 
distiUed: distUd 
distinctive : distinctiv 
distinguishable : distin- 

guishabl 

distinguished: disHnguisht 
distraotive: distractiv 
distrained : distraind 
distressed: distrest 
distributive : distributiv 
disturbed: disturbd 
disuse, v. : disuze 
ditched : dichl 
divisible: dlvisibl 
docile : docll, docile 
doeJee-d: docH 
doctrine: doctriu 
doff: dof 
doffed: dojft 
doll : dol 
dolphin : dolfln 
domicile: domicil 
domiciled: domicild 
donative: donativ 
double : dubl, dubls 
doubled: dubld 
doublet: dublet 
doubloon: dubloon 
doubt: dout 
doubtful: doutful 
dove: duv 
dowered,' dowerd 
dozen : duzen 
drabble: drabl 
draff: dral • 
draft, draught: draft 
dragged: dragd 
draggle: dragl 
draggled: dragld 
dragooned: dragoond 
draught, draft : draft 
dread: dred 
dreadful : dredful 
dreamed: dreamd 


dreamt: drernt 
dredged: dredgd 
drenched: drenoht 
dressed: drest 
dribble : dribl 
dribbled: dribld 
driblet, dribblet : driblet 
drill : ddl 
drOUd: drM 
dripped: dript 
driven: drivn 
drizzle: drlzl 
drUsded: drudd 
dropped: dropt 
drowned: drownd 
drugged: drvgd 
drummed: drumd 
ducked: duekt 
ductile: ductil 
duelist) duellist : duelist 
dull : dul, dole 
dulled: duld 
dumb: dum 
durable: durabl 
dutiable: dutlabl 
dwarfed: dwarft 
dwell : dwel 
dwcUed: dweld 
dwindle : dwindl 
dwindled : dwindld 

eagle: eagl 
eared: eard 
earl : erl 
early: erly 
earn: ern 
earned : emd 
earnest: ernest 
earnings: ornings 
oaitb : erth 
earthen: erthen 
earthling : erthling 
earthly: erthly 
eatable : eatabl 
eaten: eatn 
ebb: eb 
ebbed: ebd 
eclipse : eclips 
eclipsed: edipst. 
eclogue: eclog 
•ed ^ d: -d 
-ed ss t: <4 
edged: edgd 
effablo: effabl 
effective : effectlv 
effeotual: effectual 
effrontery: effruiitery 
effuse: offuze 
effusive: offusiv 

egg : eg 

egged: egd 
elapse : elaps 
elapsed: elapst 
elective: olectiv 
electrlflabic : electrlflabl 
electrize, -iso: electrize 
eligible : eiigibl 
ellipse: ellips 
elusive : elusiv 
embarked: embarkt 
embarrassed: ombarrast 
embellished: embdlisht 
embezzle: embezl 
embezgled: embedd 
embossed : erobost 
emhoweled, emJbowdled: em- 
howeld 

embowered: emboword 
embroidered: embroiderd 
embroiled: embroUd 
emphasis : emfatis 
emphasize: emfaslze 
emphatic: emfatio 
employed: omployd 
empurple : empurpl 
emulsive; emulsiv 
enaotlve : enaotlv 
enameled, enasftjdled: enam 
eld 

encamped : encampt 
encircle: encircl 
oneMcd: eneireld 
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enoompazs: encumpas 
eneompaesed: eneumpast 
encounlered: enoounlerd 
encourage: encurage 
encroached : encroaoht 
encumbered: eneumberd 
endeared: endeard 
endeavOT, endeavour: en- 
devor 

endeavored, endeavoured : 
endevord 

endowed: endotvd 
endurable: endurabl 
enfeeble; enfeebl 
enfeebled: enfeebld 
enfeoff: enfef 
enfeoffed : enftft 
engendered: engenderd 
engine: engln 
enginery: enginry 
engrained : engraind 
engulfed: engulft 
enjoyed: enjoyd 
enkindle: enkindl 
enough: enuf 
enravished: enravisht 
enriched: enrieht 
enroll, enrol ; enrol 
enrolled: enrold 
ensanguine: eusanguin 
ensealed: enseald 
entailed : entaUd 
entangle: entangl 
entangled: entangld 
etUered: etUerd 
entertained: entertaind 
entrance, v. ; entranse 
entranced : entranst 
entrapped: enlrapt 
enunciatlve : enunciatlv 
enveloped: envelopt 
envenomed: envenomd 
epaulet, epaulette : epaulet 
ephemera: efemera 
ephemeral : ofemeral 
epigraph: epigraf 
epilogue: epilog 
epitaph; epltaf 
etiuable: oquahl 
equaled, equalled: equald 
equipped: equipt 
equitable: equitabl 
erasable: erasabl 
ermine: ermin 
erosive: erosiv 
err: er 
erred: erd 
eniptlve : eruptiv 
eschewed: esofmed 
established: establisht 
estimable: estimabl 
etch : ech 
etched : echt 
euphemism: euferolsm 
euphemlstio : oufemistic 
euphonic : eufonic 
euphony: eufony 
euphuism: eufuism 
evasive: evasiv 
evincive: evinciv 
evitable; evitabi 
evolve; evolv 
evolved: evolvd 
examine: examin 
examined: examind 
exceptionable : excepUoiiabl 
excessive: exoesslv 
excitable: excitabl 
exclusive : exclusiv 
excretive: exoretiv 
excursive; excursiv 
excusable: excuzabl 
excuse, V.: excuse 
execrable: execrabl 
executive: exeoutlv 
SKercise: exercize 
exhaustible: exhaustibl 
exorcise: exorcise 
expansible: expansibl 
expansive : expansiv 
expdled: ecqtdd 
expensive: eipeniiv 


explable: expiabl 
explainable: explainabl 
explained: explaind 
expletive: explotiv 
explicative : expUoativ 
explosive: explosiv 
expressed: exprest 
expressive: expressiv 
expugnable: expugnabl 
expulsive: expnlsiv 
exquisite: exquisit 
extensible: extenaibl 
extensive: extenslv 
extinguished: extingidsht 
extolled: eaelold 
extractive: extractiv 
extrioable: extrioabl 
eye: ey 

factitive: factitiv 
fagged : fagd 
failed: faild 
fallible: fallibl 
faltered : falterd 
famine: famin 
famished : famisht 
farewell: farcwel 
farmed : farmd 
fascicle: fasclcl 
fashioned : fashiond 
fashionable: fashionabl 
fastened : fastend 
fathered : fatherd 
fathomed : fathomd 
fathomable: fathomabl 
fattened : f attend 
favor, favour : favor 
favored: favord 
favorite: favorit 
fawned : fawnd 
feared : feard 
feasible: feasibl 
feather: father 
feathered : fetherd 
feathery: fethery 
febrile : febril 
federative: federatlv 
feeble: feebl 
feign: feln 
feigned: feind 
feminine; feminin 
fence: fense 

fermentative : ferroentativ 

fertile : fertil, -He 

festive: festlv 

fetch: fech 

fetched: feeht 

fevered; feverd 

fiber, fibre : fiber 

fibered : fiberd 

fibrine : fibrin 

fickle: flckl 

fiddle; fldl 

fiddled: fidld 

fidgetting : fidgeting 

fierce: fierse 

filched : filcht 

fill: fil 

filled: fild 

fiUiped: fillipt 

filtered: filterd 

fingered: fingerd 

finished: fivisht 

fished: fisht 

fissile t flssil 

fixed : fixt 

fizz: flz 

fitted: fizd 

fiagged-.fiagd 

flapped: fiapi 

flashed: fiasht 

fiattsned: fiattend 

flattered: fiatterd 

flavor, flavour: flavor 

flavored, fiavoured : fiavord 

flawed : flawd 

fledged: fiedgd 

fleered: fieerd 

fleshed : fiesht 

flexible : flexibl 

flexile: fiexil 

JUnehed: fiinohl 


floored: fioerd 
fieundered: fioumdsrd 
fioorish : fluriXh 
flourished: Jkaritht 
flushed: fiusht 
flustered: JIttttUird 
fluttered: fiuUefd 
fluxed: fliuxt 
fluxible: fluxibl 
foaled: foald 
foamed: foamd 
fobbed : fbbd 
focused : fooust 
foible : folbl 
foOed.'foad 
followed : foUowd 
fondle: foudl 
fondled: fondld 
fooled : fobld 
forbade: forbad 
forbidden : forbidn 
forcible : forcibl 
foregone: f Oregon 
forehead: forhed 
foreign: foren 
foreigner: forener 
forewarned: forewamd 
forgive; forgiv 
forgiveness; forgivness 
forgone : forgon 
formed: formd 
formative: formativ 
formidable, formidabl 
fosse, loss; foss 
fostered: foderd 
fouled * fovdd 
foundered : founderd 
foxed: foxt 
fragile : fragil 
freckle : freckl 
freckled: freckld 
freeze: frees 
freshened: freshend 
fribble: fribbl 
friend: frond 
frieze: fries 
frightened : frightend 
frill ; fril 
frilled: frUd 
frished: friskt 
frittered: fritterd 
frizz: friz 
fritted: fritd 
frizzle: frizl 
frittled : fritld 
frolicked: froliekt 
frolicsome: froliesum 
front: frunt 
frowned : frownd 
fugitive: fugitiv 
fulfill, fulfil : fulfil 
fidfilled: fuljad 
full : ful 
fulled: ftUd 
fulsome: fulsum 
fumble: funibl 
fumbled : fumbld 
furbished : furbisht 
furled: fvM 
furlough: furlo 
fwdoughed : furioed 
furnished: fumUht 
furthered: furtherd 
furtive : furtiv 
furze: furz 
fuse: fuze 
fusible: fusibl 
fusion : fuzlon 
fussed: fust 
fntne:futll,.Ue 
fuzz: fas 

gabbed: gabd 
gabble: gabl 
gabhUd: gabbld’ 
gaff: gaf 
gaffle: gall 
gagged: gagd 
gained: gaind 
gaOsd: gaUd 
gamble: gamU 



gmuMtA: gmMd 
(^atome: gametam 
garUa: garbl 
gmUtd: gaifM 
gardened: gardend 
gargle: gargl 
gargled: gargld 
garnered: gamerd 
gashed: gaeht 
gasped: gaept 
gauze: gaoz 
gazelle, gazel : gaael 
gazette: gazet 
gelatine, gelatin: gelatin 
gendered: genderd 
benitire : genitiv 
gentle : gentl 
gentleman: gentlman 
genuine : genuin 
geographer: geografer 
geographic: geograflc 
geography: geografy 
ghastlineas: gastlinezs 
ghastly : gastly 
ghost : gost 
giggle : gigl 
gill: gil 
girdle : girdi 
girdled : girdld 
give: glv 
given: givn 
gladsome : gladsum 
gleamed : gleamd 
gleaned: gleand 
glimpse: glimps 
glimpsed: glimpst 
glistered: glUterd 
glittered: gliUerd 
gloomed : gloomd 
glycerine, glycerin: glyce* 
rln 

glyph : glyf 
gnarled : gnarld 
gnawed : gnawd 
gobble : gubl 
gobbled : gohld 
godhead : gudhed 
goggle : gogl 
goggled : gogld 
goiter, goitre : goiter 
gone : gon 

good-by, good-bye : good- 
by 

gotten: gotn 
govern: guvern 
governed: guvernd 
governess: guverness 
government : guvernment 
governor: guvernor 
grabbed: grabd 
graif: graf 
grained: graind 
granite: granit 
grasped : graspt 
grease, v. : greaz, grease 
greased: greazd, greast. 
griddle: gridl 
grieve: griev 
grieved : grind 
grill : gril 
gritted: grild 
gripped: gripi 
grizzle: grizl 
grizded: gridd 
groomed : groomd 
groove: groov 
grooved: groovd 
grouped: groupt 
groveled: grovdd 
gresUed: growld 
grubbed : grabd 
grudged : grudgd 
gmmble : grumbl 
grumbled: grumbld 
guarantee: garantee 
guaranty : gaianty 
guard: gard 
guardian: gardian 
guess: geas 
guessed: gest 
guest: gest 
gofld:gUd. 


guilt: gut 
guilty: gUty 
guise: guise 
gulfed: gulft 
gulped: gulp! 
gurgle : gurgl 
gurgled : gurgld 
gushed: gusht 
guzzle: guzl 
gussied: gudd 

habitable : habitabl 
hooked: hockt 
hackle: hackl 
hackled: hacldd 
haggle : hagl 
haggled: hagld 
hailed: haild 
hallowed: hallowd 
haltered: ludterd 
halve : luilv, halve 
halved : fialvd 
hampered: hamperd 
handcuff: handcuf 
handcuffed: handcuf t 
handsome: haiidsum 
hanged: kangd 
happed: hapt 
happened: happend 
harangue: harang 
haratigued: harangd 
harassed : harast. 
harbor, harbour : harbor 
harbored, iMrboured: bar- 
bord 

harked: harkt 
harmed : harmd 
harnessed: harnest 
harped: harpt 
harroimd : harrowd 
hashed : hasht 
hatch: bach 
hatched: hacht 
hatchment : hachment 
haughty : hauty 
hauled: hauld 
have : luiv 

havock, havoc : havoc 
havocked : havockt 
hawked: hawkt 
head: hod 
headache: hedake 
headland: hedland 
headlong: hodlung 
healed: heald 
health : helth 
healthy: holthy 
heaped: heapi 
heard: herd 
hearken: harken 
hearkened: harkend 
hearse: herse 
hearsed: hersl 
heart: hart 
hearth : harth 
hearty : harty 
heather: hether 
heave: heav 
heaved: heavd 
heaven : lieveii 
heaves: heavs 
heavy: hevy 
hedged: hedgd 
heeled: heeld 
heifer: hefer 
heightened: heigktend 
hell : hel 
helped: helpt 
helve: helv 
hence: hense 

hermaphrodite: hermafro- 
dite 

hiccough, hiccup : hiccof , 
hiccup 

hiccoughed, hieoupped: hie- 
soft, hkeupt 
hidden: hidn 
hUl : hil 
kitted: httd 
hindered : hinderd 
hipped: Hpt 
kissed: kUl 


AMENDED 

hitch: hlch 
httehed: hieht 
hobble: hobl 
homestead: homested 
honey: huney 
honeyed : hunoyd 
honied: hunied 
honor, honour : honor 
honored, honoured : honord 
honorable, honourable : 
honorabl 

hoodwitiked: hoodwinkt 
hoefed : hoqft 
hooked: hookt 
hooped: hoopt 
hooping-cough : hooping- 
cof 

hopped: hopt 
homed: homd 
hoi'ography: horognify 
horrible: horribl 
horsed: horst 
hortative : hortativ 
hospitable : hospltabl 
bough, hock : hock 
house, V. : houz 
himsed: housd 
housing: housing 
howled: howld 
huff : huf 
huffed: huft 
hugged: httgd 
humble: luimbl 
humbled . hunibld 
humor, liuinonr : humor 
humored, humoured : ft«- 
mord 

humped : humpt 
husked: huskt 
hustle: hiistl 
hustled: hustld 
hutch : huch 
hutched: hucht 
hydrography : hydrografy 
hydrophobia : hydrofobia 
hyphen : liyfen 
hyphened : hyfend 
hypocrite : hyiiocrlt 

icicle: icicl 
ill: il 

illative : lllatlv 
illness : iliiess 
illusive: illusiv 
illiistrativo : illustrativ 
imaginable : imaglnabl 
imaginative : imaginativ 
imagine: imagin 
imagined: imagind 
imbecile: imbccil 
imbittered : imbitterd 
imhrmtmed ; imfrroivnd 
imitative ; Iinitativ 
Immeasurable : imniczurabi 
impaired : impaird 
impassivu : impasslv 
impeached: impeacM 
impelled : impeld 
Imperative. Imperativ 
imperilled, imperild 
implacable : iniplacabi 
impossible : imposslbl 
imjH)verished . impoverisht 
impressed: imj/rest 
impressive : iiaprossiv 
impulsive : inipulsiv 
inaccessible : inaceessibl 
inactive: iiiactlv 
incensed: incenst 
incentive : inceiitiv 
inceptive : inceptiv 
inclose : incloze 
inclusive: inclusiv 
increased : increast 
incurred: incurd 
indexed : indexi 
indicative : indicativ 
indorsed : indorst 
inferred: inferd 
inflnlte: inflnit 
ii\lbBed: in/lxt 
inflective: Inflectiv 
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SPELLINGS 

inflexlve: inflexlv 
ii\farmcd: itformd 
infuse: Infuze 
inked : inkt 
inn: In 
inned : ind 

inquisitive : inqulsltiv 
installed: installd 
instead: i listed 
instinctive : instiiictiv 
instructive: instructiv 
intelligible : iutelligibl 
interleave : interleav 
interleaved: interleavd 
interlinked : interlinkt 
intermeddle : intorniedl 
interrogative : interrogativ 
intersj>ersed : intersperst 
intestine : intestin 
intnKluetinn : introduction 
intrusive : intrusiv 
inurned: imimd 
invective; invectiv 
inventive : inventiv 
involve: involv 
involved itmlvd 
inweave, inweav 
inurapped inwrapt 
iodine . kMlin, -ine 
irksome : irksum 
Irritttuve: Iriitativ 
islaml : Hand 
isle: He 
islet: ilet 
Itch: ieh 
itched. icM 
iterative: iterativ 

jabbered jahherd 
Jail, gaol . jail 
jailed . jaild 
jammed • jamd 
jarred: jard 
jasmine ' JaHuiiii 
Jealoiis: Jeloiis 
jealousy jelousy 
jeered: jeerd. 
jeopi-.d: jepard 
jeopardy : ly 

jerl-ed: jerkt 
jessamino : jessamin 
jibbed: jibd, 
joggle: jogl 
joiigled : jogld 
joined • joind 
jostle : Jostl 
jostled: jostld 
journal : jurnal 
journalism : jumalism 
journalist : jurnalist 
journey • jurnoy 
journeyed : jumeyt 
joust, just : just 
judicative : judieatlv 
Juggle: jugl 
juggled : jvgld 
Jumble ; jumbl 
jumbled jumtld 
jungle . juiigl 
justifiable : justitlubl 
juvenile: juvenll, He 

keelhauled : keeltmuld 
kettle: ketl 
key, quay : key 
kidnapjted: kidnapt 
kill . kil 
kitted: kUd 
kindle . kliidl 
kimlled: kimlld 
kissed: kist 
kitchen ; kichen 
knell: knel 
knuckle: knucki 
knuckled ; knuckld 

labor, labour : labor 
labored, laboured : labord 
lacked : lackt 
lamb : lam 
lanehed: lancht 
languished: languisht 


lapse : laps 
lapsed: lapst 
lashed : lasht 
latch: laeh 
latched: lacht 
lathered : latherd 
laudable : laudabl 
laugh: laf 
laughed: loft 
laughable: lafabl 
laughter : lafter 
launched: launcht 
laxative: laxativ 
lead (metal ) : led 
leaden : leden 
league : leag 
leagued: leagd 
leaked : leaki 
leaned : leand, lent 
leajted, leajd : leapt, lept 
learn : lorn 

learned : lern-od, lenid 
learning: lerniiig 
learnt: lemt 
leased: least 
leather: lether 
loathorii : lethurn 
leave: loav 
leaven : levon 
teawned: levend 
leered : lecrd 
legible: legibl 
legislative : legislativ 
lenitive: lenltiv 
leopard: lepard 
lessened : lessend 
leveled, levelled, leveld 
leveling, levelling: level- 
ing 

lexlcfjgrapher : lexicogra- 
fer 

lexlcogmphy : lexicografy 

liable : llabl 

libeled, libelled: liJteld 

libertine : libertln, -ine 

licensed : licenst 

licked: lickt 

lightened : lightend 

limb: llm 

limjted : limpt 

lipped : Hpt 

lisped: lispt 

listened : listend 

lithograiili : lithngraf 

lithographed . lithograft 

llUiogrupher : llthogrnfer 

lithography . lithografy 

little: liti 

live: Hv 

lived: livd 

livelong : livlong 

loutbsimie ; louthsum 

lockedr: lockt 

loitered * loUerd 

looked' lookt 

loomed : loomd 

looped : loopl 

loosed : loost 

loose.wd: Ivosend 

lopped : lopt 

lovable : luvable 

love: luv 

loved : luvd 

lovely : luvly 

lucrative : lucrativ 

luff: luf 

luffed: luft 

lull : lul 

lulled: hdd 

lumped: lumpt 

lustre, luster . luster 

lymph: lynif 

lymphatic: lyrnfatic 

lynched: lyncht 

mailed: maild 
maimed: maimd 
maintained: maintaind 
maize: maiz 
mailed: mattd 
malleable: malleabl 
manacle ; manacl 


maneuver, manoeuvre : ma- 
neuver 

maneuvered, manceuvrsd: 

maneuverd 
marched: marcht 
marked: markt 
marveled, marvetted: mar- 
veld 

marvelous, marvellous : 
marvelous 

masculine: masoulln 
masked: maskt 
massive: massiv 
mastered: masterd 
match: mach 
matched: maoht 
materialiso, materialize : 

materialize 
meadow : medow 
meager, meagre : meager 
meant: ment 
measles: raeasls 
measurable : mezurabl 
measure: mezure 
measured: mezured 
meddle: medl 
meddled: medld 
meddlesome : modlsum 
medicine: tnedicin 
meditative : meditativ 
melancholy : melancoly 
memorable: inemorabl 
iiieinorialise, memorialize: 

memorialize 
mephitic : mefltio 
mephitis: mefltis 
mercantile : mercantil, -lie 
merchandise: merchandize 
merchantable : merchant- 
abl 

meshed: mesht 
messed: meet 

motamnrphose : metamor- 
fose 

metamorphosis : inetamor- 
fosls 

luotaphyslcs : metafyslos 
metre, meter ; meter 
mettle: inetl 
mettled: inctld 
mottlosomc : inetlium 
mewled: mewld 
middle : midi 
middling: midling 
mildewed: mildewd 
niHl: mil 

milled: mild, mittd 
mimicked : mimiekt 
miracle : iniracl 
misbecome : mUhecum 
miserable: niiserabl 
misgive: misgiv 
missile: mlssil 
missive : infsslv 
mistletoe : mistltoe 
misuse, v. . misuze 
mitre, miter : miter 
mocked, mockt 
money: luuiiey 
inonitive: monltiv 
monk; miink 
monkey: munkey 
monkish: munkish 
monograph: rnonograf 
monologue: monolog 
monusy liable: rnotiosyllslbl 
moored: moord 
mowed: most 
motive: inotiv 
mouse, V. : mnuz 
mouser: roouzor 
movable: movabl 
rn^/wed- mowd 
muddle: mtidl 
ihuff : muf 
muffed: muft 
muffle: mull 
muffled: mufid 
mulched: muleht 
mumble: mumbl 
mumbled: mumbld 
munched: muncht 



AMENDED SPELLINGS 


murdered: murderd 
murmured: murmurd 
TnuBcle: muscl 
mutable: mutabl 
muzzle: muzl 
muzzled: muzld 
myrtle: myrtl 

nahhed : nabd 
naUed: naild 
naphtha: naptha, naftha 
nairatlve: narraiiv 
futrrowed: narrowd 
native: nativ 
mured: neard 
needle: needl 
negative: negativ 
nephew: nevow, nefew 
nephritic . nefritic 
nerve: new 
nerved: nervd 
nestle: nest! 
nentled: neetld 
nettle: netl 

iieutraliae, -ize : neutralize 
newfangled: newfangid 
newfashioned : nowfashiond 
nibble: nibl 
nibbled: niUd 
nicked: nicH 
nipple: nip! 
nitre, niter* niter 
noddle: nudl 
nominative: nominutiv 
notable: notabl 
notch : noch 
notched: noeht 
nourish : nurisli 
nouriehed: nurieht 
nozzle, nosle: nozl 
nubile: nubil 
null: nul 
numb: nuiu 
numskull: niimskul 
nureed: nuret 
nutritive: nutritiv 
nuzzle: nuzl 
nymph: nymf 

oared: oord 
objective: objectiv 
observable : observabl 
observe: observ 
obeerved: observd 
obtained: obtaind 
obtainable: obtainabl 
obtrusive: obtrusiv 
occurred: occur d 
odd: od 

offence, offense: offense 
offensive: offensiv 
offered: offcrd 
ogre, ogcr: oger 
olive : oliv 
once: onse 
ooze : (K)z 
oozed: oozd 
opened, operid 
ophidian : ofldian 
ophthalmic : ofthalmic 
ophthalmy: ofthalmy 
opposite: opposit 
oppretwed . opjtreet 
opitressive : oppressiv 
optative; optativ 
oracle: oracl 
orbed: orbd 
ordered: orderd 
organise, organize: organize 
ori)han : orfan 
orthographer: orthografer 
orthographic : orthograhc 
orthography : orthografy 
ostracise, ostracize: ostra- 
cize 

outlive: outliv 
outspread: outspred 
outstretch * outstrech 
ouUtretched: outetreehf 
outwalked: outwalkt 
overawe: overaw 
overawed: overawd 


overpeused: overpatt 
overspread : overspred 
owe: ow 
owed: owd 
owned: ownd 
oxide, oxid : oxid 

'f)acked: packt 
pack-thread: pack-thrcd 
paddle: padl 
paddled : padld 
padlocked: padlocki 
pained: paind 
paired: paird 
paleography : palwografy 
palatable : palatabl 
palatine* jtalatin, -inc 
palled: palld 
palliative: palliativ 
palmed: ]Milmd 
palpable: palpal)! 
paltered: palterd 
pampered, pamperd 
pamphlet: pamtlet 
pamlered: panderd 
jHineled, jmiielled: paneld 
panicle; paniel 
panicled. paiiicld 
pantograph : paniograf 
papered: pajwrd 
parable: ])arnb] 
paragraph : puragraf 
paraffrapbeff ■ parapra/l 
2Miralleled: jtaralleld 
parai i y rnpl i : pa ra i ly mf 
paraphernalia : iiarafcrnaliu 
})araphrase ; paraf rase 
jiaraphrast : parafrast 
jiarboUed. jHtrhoUd 
parceled, jiarcelled : parceld 
parched: jmrcht 
pardonable ; pardonabl 
pardoned: pardond 
jmrleyed. jmrleyd 
I>arlinmont: parlament 
parmd. j}aret 
partible : parti b] 
participle: participl 
piiTticlc: particl 
partitive: partitiv 
pofteed, jmst: }HUft 
pu 88 ul)lu: passabl 
passive : passiv 
patch : pach 
patched: jmcht 
patrolled, jtatrold 
pattenu'd: jtatternd 
pa vilioned . jm viliond 
pawed, jHtv'd 
paumed pavmd 
payable: pnyabl 
peaceable: peaceabl 
jMtached: jwacht 
jtealed: peald 
pearl: perl 
peasant: pezant 
))easuntry : pozantry 
))caHe, peas: peas 
pebble: pebl 
peccable: peccabl 
peeked jtcekt 
pedagogue: pedagog 
peddle: p<*dl 
peddled : jtedld 
peddler: pedler 
peduncle, jieduncl 
jieeled: jteeld 
t^eeped: peept 
licered: peerd 
pegyed' pegd 
pell: pel 
pellicle: i>ellicl 
pell-mell: pel-mel 
jwnned. pend 
pence: ponse 

tfcncilled, penciled: peneild 
penetrable : penetrabl 
penetrative; penetrativ 
pensile: pensil, -ile 
jpensiomd: pemiiond 
pensive: pensiv 
people: peple 


peppered: pepper d 
perceivable: peroeivabl 
perceive: percelv 
perceived: perceivd 
perceptible: percepiibl 
perceptive: porceptiv 
perched: per chi 
perfectible: perfectibl 
perfective: perfectiv 
perforative: perforativ 
performed, per/ormd 
])erformabl e : porfurmabl 
perilled, pteriXed: perild 
periphery *. perifery 
periphrase : perifrasc 
periphrastic : perifraatic 
perUhed: jterieht 
perishable: perishabl 
periu'igged: periudgd 
periwinkle: periwlnkl 
perked: perkt 
pcrineabl o : permeabl 
permissible: peniiissibl 
permissive; permissiv 
%terjdexcd. perplead 
perquisite: perquisit 
personable: personabi 
I)er 8 pectlve : perspectiv 
perspiraitl e : perspiraiil 
persuadable: porsnudabl 
ptTHuasivc : peraiiasiv 
pertained: pertaind 
jiertnrhed : perlurbd 
pervasivti: pervasiv 
perversive: perversiv 
pervertible: porvortibl 
pestered: jienterd 
pestle: pestl 
petit, potty: petty 
jietitiomd : jwtUioiui 
IKdrifttctivc: pctrifactiv 
I)h; f 

phaeton : faetoii 
phulansierian : falansterian 
plialanstcry : falaiistery 
phalanx: falanx 
phantasm: fanbisin 
phantasmagoria : f antasina- 
goria 

phantom: funtom 
pbunnacy: famiacy 
pharynx: farynx 
phase: fase 
])beasant: fezant 
idienix: fenix 
plieiionienal: feiiomeiial 
phenomenon : fonomenon 
phial, vial: tlal, vial 
philander; Itlander 
philanthropic : illanthropic 
philanthropist : filanthro- 
pist 

philanthropy: fi 1 authro{)y 
philharmonic : fillnirniunic 
philippic : tllippic 
phllologer: tilologer 
philological : filologicol 
philologist: iilologist 
philology : lllology 
Philomel: tlloinel 
philopona: tilopcna 
philosopher : tilosofer 
philosophic : fllosoflc 
philosophize : tilosoUzc 
]>hilosophy : fllosofy 
phlebotomy : flebotomy 
phlegm : flegm 
phlegmatic : tlcgmatic 
phlox: flox 

phoenix, phenix : foenix, 
fenix 

phonetic: fonetic 
phonetist: fouotist 
phonic; fonic 
phonograph . fonograf 
pbonographer: fonografer 
phonographic *. fonograflo 
phonography: fonografy 
phonologic: fonologic 
phoiiologist ; fonologlst 
phonology: fonology 
phonotypy: foiiotypy 


phosphate: fosfate 
phosphoric: fosforic 
phosphorus: logforus 
photograph: fotogral 
photographed: fotograft 
photographer: fotografor 
photographic: fotografle 
photography: fotografy 
photometer: fotometer 
photometry: fotometry 
phrase: frase 
phraseology: fraseology 
phrenologist : frcnologist 
phrenology : frenology 
phrensy, frenzy : frenzy 
phthisic: tisic 
phylactery: fylactery 
physic : fysic 
physical : fysical 
phyfdidced: fyeickt 
physician *. fysician 
physicist: fysicist 
physics. fysicH 
physiognrnnist : fyslogno- 
mist 

physiognomy : fysiognomy 
physiologic : fysiologic 
physiologist: fysiologist 
physiology : fysiology 
phytograpby: fytografy 
phytt)logy; fytology 
picked: pickt 

pickle : pickl « 

Xnckled: pickld 
jnenicked: picnickt 
jUlfered. pUferd 
pill: pil 

jnllowed: pillowd 
jnmjml' pirnpt 
pimple: pimp] 
jmnided: pimpld 
pinned : jiind 
jiinched: 2dncht 
2nni(yned : 2nniond 
2dnked : pliikt 
pinnacle ; pinnacl 
pintle ; i>intl 
pioneered: jdoneerd 
pished: pisht 
pitch : pieb 
pfilclml : picht 
pitcher: piclier 
pitchy: i)iohy 
pitiable: pitiabl 
placable: plucabl 
2dained: ylaind 
plaintiff: plaintlf 
plaintive; pluintiv 
planned: pland 
planked: plankt 
2)lashed : 2ia»ht 
2)lastered: 2daMerd 
plausible : plauslbl 
plausive: plauslv 
played: playd. 
pleasant: plezant 
pleasurable: pleziirabl 
pleasure: plezure 
2iledged: 2iedgd 
pliable: pliabi 
plough, plow: plow 
plover: pluver 
plow : see plough 
plowed: plowd 
plowablo; plowabl 
2iluched : pluckt 
plugged: 2dugd 
plumb: plum 
plumbed: plumd 
plumber, plummcr: plum- 
mer 

plumbing, plumming : 
plumming 

plumb-line : plum-line 
2ilum2ied : phtmpd 
plundered : plunderd 
2)oachcd: poacht. 
pwieoned : ptoisond 
pnolished : pofisAt 
polygraph: imlygraf 
polygraphy ; polygmfy 
polysyllable: polysyllabl 


pommel, pummel : pam> 

mel 

jxrmmded: pummdd 
pondered: ponderd 
ponderable: ponderabl 
pontiff: pontif 
poodle: poodl 
2gopped: popf 
porphyritlc: porfyritic 
porphyry: porfyry 
portable: portabl 
pwrtioned : portiond 
portrayed portray d 
positive: positiv 
potmtmd: 2>ossest 
possessive: possesaiv 
possible: pussibl 
potable: potabl 
jiottle: potl 
jHiUched: pouohi 
pioured: jiourd 
powdered: ptowdord 
practicable : practicabl 
practise: practis 
practised: 2fractisl 
pranked: jrrankt 
prattle: pratl 
jnrattled : pratld, 
prattler; pratler 
2>rayed: prayd 
2yreaehed: preacht 
preamble; proambl 
procative: precativ 
preceptive: preceptiv 
preclusive: precinsiv 
preconceive: preconoeiv 

1) rocur 8 ive : precursiv 

predestine: predostln 
predestined: 2^redestiml 
predetermine: predctcrmiii 
2rredetermined: predeter- 

mind 

prcdicablo: predl'eabl 
predictive: predictiv 
preened: jrreend 
pfrC'estaUished: 2 >tf‘e-estab- 

lisht 

preferable: preferabl 
preferred: preferd 
pretlgurativo: prollgurativ 
perefixed : jjrefixt 
prehensile: prohonsil 
prelusive: prelusiv 
premise, premiss : prcnils 
premise, v.: premize 
2fremised: premized 
2rreordained : pyreordaiml 
preparative : proparativ 
prepositive : prepositiv 

2) re2wssessed: prepossest 
prerequisite: prerequisit 
prerogative : prerogativ 
proscriptive : prescriptiv 
presentable: presentabl 
presewative : prosorvativ 
preserve: preserv 
preserved: preeervd 
2ires8ed: jyrest 
presumablo: presumabl 
presumptive: presumptiv 
pretense, pretence : pi'e- 

tense 

preterit, preterite : preterit 
ptrevaUed: ptrevaild 
preventable : preventabl 
preventive: proventiv 
jnreyed: preyd 
pnicked: prickt 
prickle: prickl 
primitive: primitiv 
principle: principl 
prineipded : princijald 
pninked: prinkt 
prisoned: prisond 
pristine : pristin, -ine 
privative: privativ 
probable: probabi 
probativ: probativ 
procreative: procreativ 
procurable: procurabl 
producible: produciU 
productive: produotiv 


productiveness: product 
ness 

profened: prroSeid 
proffered: jprofferd 
profitable: profltabl 
progreeeed : pnrogrest 
progressive : progressiv 
prohibitive: prohibitlv 
projectile: ixrojeotil 
prologue: prolog 
prolonged: prolongd 
promise: promis 
promised: propiist 
promotivc: promotiv 
propped : propi 
propagable: propagabl 
propelled: propdd 
prophecy: profocy 
prophesy : profesy 
prophet: profet 
prophetess: profetess 
prophetic: profetic 
prophylactic : profylactic 
prroporiioned: jnroportiono 
proportionable : proi>ortir 
abl 

propulsive : propulslv 
proscriptive : proscrlptiv 
prospective : prospectlv 
prospered : prosperd 
protective: protectiv 
protractlvo : protractiv 
protrusive: protrusiv 
provable: provabl 
provocative: provocativ 
prrowled: pnrowld 
2mblished: pvuJblisht 
puckered: puckerd 
puddle; pudl 
puddled: 2iudld 
puddling: pudling 
puerile : pueril, -ile 
puff: puf 
puffed : puft 
pull: pul 
pulled: p\dd 
I)ulsatile; pulsatil 
pulsative: pulsatlv 
2iulsed: ptdst 
pulverable: pulverabi 
pumped: pwmpt 
pumped: pund 
punched: puncht 
punwhed: pwnisht 
punishable: pi'.nishabl 
punitive: punitiv 
purr: pur 
purred: purd 
purchasable : purohasabl 
purgative: piirgativ 
purled: purld 
piirlinc, purlin ; purlin 
purloined: purloind 
purple: pnrpl 
2purj)led: parpld 
pursed: purst 
purveyed: purvey d 
pushed: pusht 
putative: putativ 
putrefactive : putrofactiv 
puttered : putterd 
puzzle: puzl 
pi 4 zzled: puzld 

quacked: quaokt 
quadruple: quadrupl 
quaff: quaf 
quaffed: quaft 
quailed: quaild 
qualitative: qualitaUv 
quantitative : quantitativ 
quarreled, quarrelled: qui 
reld 

quarrelsome : quarrelsun 
quay, key : key 
quell: quel 
quelled : qiteld 
quenched: queneht 
queue, cue: cue 
quibble: qnibl 
quOMed: quiUd 
quiekened: quiekend 



AMENDED SPELLINGS 


quiddle: qoldl 
quill: quil 
quivered: quiverd 

raeked: raekt 
rafBe: rail 
'offled: rafld 
aUed: mild 
rained: raind 
mite: raiz 
raised; raied 
rammed: ramd 
ramble: rambl 
rambled; rambld 
ramped: rampt 
rancor, rancour: rancor 
ranAred; rankt 
rankle: rankl 
ra^Med: rankld 
ransacked: ransackt 
ransomed: ransomd 
rapped^ rapt: rapt 
rasped : raspt 
rattle: rati 
rattled: raUd 
raveiedy ravelled: raveld 
raveling, ravelling: ravel 
ing 

ravened; ravend 
ravished: rauisht 
reached: reacht 
read: red 
ready: redy 
realm: rolm 
reaped: reapt 
reared: reard 
reasonable: reasunabl 
reasoned; reasond 
rebeMed: rebeld 
receipt: recelt 
receivable: receivabl 
receive: receiv 
received: receivd 
receptive: receptlv 
recoiled: recoUd 
recover: recover 
recovered: recuverd 
rectangle: rectangl 
reddened: reddend 
redoubt: redout 
'edressive: redressiv 
•eductive: reductiv 
reefed: reeft 
reeked: reekt 
reeled: reeld 
referred: referd 
reflective: refiectlv 
reflexive: reflexlv 
reformed: reformd 
reformative: refurmativ 
refreshed: refresM 
refusal: refusal 
refuse, v.: refuse 
regressive: regresslv 
rehearse ; rehorse 
rehearsed: reherst 
reined: reind 
r^oined: rejoind 
relapse: relaps 
relapsed: relapst 
relative: relativ 
relaxed: relaxt 
released: releast 
relieve: reliev 
relieved: relievd 
relinquished: relinquisht 
relished: rdisht 
remained: remaind 
remarkable: remarkabi 
remarked: remarkt 
remembered: rememberd 
remissible: remissibl 
remunerative : remunerativ 
rendered: renderd 
renowned: renownd 
repaired: repaird 
reparable: rcparabl 
reparative: reparativ 
repdML: repdd 
repiewUhed: replenisht 
representative: representa- 
tlv 
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repressed: represl 
reprieve: repriev 
reprieved: reprievd 
reproached: reproaeht 
reproductive: reproductiv 
reptile: reptll, -He 
republished: repuMisht 
repulsive: repulsiv 
requisite: requisit 
resemble: resembl 
resembled: resembld 
reserve: reserv 
reserved: reservd 
resistible: resistibl 
resolve: resolv 
resolved: resUvd 
respective: respoctlv 
respite: respit 
responsible: rosponsibl 
responsive: responslv 
restive: restlv 
restrained: restraind 
restrictive : restriotiv 
retailed: retaUd 
retained: retaind 
retnliative : retaliatlv 
retentive: retentiv 
retouch : rotucli 
retouched: retucht 
retrenched : retreneht 
retributive : retributlv 
retrievable : retrievabl 
retrieve : retrlev 
retrieved: retrievd 
retrospective ; retrospectiv 
returned: retumd 
reveled, revelled : reveld 
reveling, revelling ; revel- 
ing 

reversed : reverst 
reversible : reversibl 
remeuvd : revtewd 
revise : revise 
revolve : revolv 
revolved: revolvd 
revulsive : revulslv 
rhyme, rime : rime 
rhymer, rimer : rimer 
ridden: ridn 
riddle : ridl 
riddled: ridld 
riffraff : rifraf 
rigged: rigd 
rigor, rigour * rigor 
rill : ril 

rime, rhyme ; rime 
riraple : rlmpl 
rinsed: rinst, 
rijiened: ripend 
ripple : rlpl 
rippled: ripld 
rise, t).: rise 
risen: rUn 
risible : risibl 
risked : riskt 
rivaled, rivalled : rivodd 
riven: riim 

rimted, rioetted: riveted 
roared: roard 
robbed: robd 
rocked : rockt 
roiled: roild 
rolled: raid 
romped, rompt 
roofed: rooft 
roamed : nwmd 
rose: rose 
rotten : rotu 
rough : rnf 
roughen : mfon 
ronoghensd: mfend 
rouffhening: rufening 
rowed: rowd 
ruff: ruf 
ruffed: raft 
ruffle: rufl 
rundlc : rundl 
rushed: rtuthl 
rustle; rustl 
ruMled: rusUd 

saber, sabre : saber 


sobered: sabsrd 
sacked: saekt 
saddened: saddend 
saddle : sadl 
saddled: sadld 
sagged : sagd 
sailed: saUd 

saltpetre, -peter : saltpeter 
salve: salv 
salved: salvd 
samphire : samflre 
sanative : sanativ 
sandaled : sandald 
sanguine : sanguin 
sapphire : safflre 
sardine : sardlii, -ino 
sashed: sasht 
sauntered: saunterd 
savior, saviour: savior 
savor, savour: savor 
savored, savoured: savord 
scalped: scaljd 
scanned: seand 
scarred: seard 
scarce: scarso 
scarcity: scarslty 
scarfed: scarft. 
scattered : scatterd 
scent, sent: sent 
scepter, sceptre : scepter 
Bceptered, sceptred : scoi>- 
terd 

sd<*ptlc, skeptic . skeptic 
scholar: scolar 
scholastic : scolastic 
schoo] • scool 
schooner: scooner 
scimitar, ciraltar: cimitar 
scissors: cissors 
scoff: scof 
scoffed: seqft 
scooped: scoopt 
scorned: senrntl 
scoured: scourd 
scourge: scurge 
scrabtde: scrab] 

Si'niniblc : scrambl 
scrambled • scramhld 
scratch: scrnch 
scratched: scracht 
serawled: scrawld 
screamed screamd 
screeched, screechi 
screened: srreend 
screwed - screwd 
scribble: scrlbl 
scribbled • scrifdd 
scrubbed: scruhd 
scuffle: scuff 
scuffled : scujUl 
scull : scu] 
sculled: sculd, 
scummed, scumd 
scurrllc: sou nil 
scuttle: scutl 
scuttled: scutld 
scythe, slthc . sitlic 
sealed: scald 
seamed: seamd 
search: sercli 
searched: serrht 
seared: seard 
seasonable; Ht'asonabl 
seclusive: seclusiv 
secretive: secretiv 
sedative; sedativ 
seductive; scdiictiv 
seemed: scemd 
seesawed seesawd 
seize seiz 
seized seizd 
sell : sel 
selves: selvs 
sensed: semd 
sensible: scnslbl 
sensitive: sensitiv 
separaltle; separabl 
separative: separativ 
sepulcher, sepulchre- sep- 
ulcher 

sepulchered, sepulchred : sep- 
uUherd 


sequestered: sequesterd 
seraph: seraf 
seraphic: serafle 
seraphim: seraflm 
serve: serv 
served: servd 
serviceable: servloeahl 
servile : servil, -He 
sessile : sessH, -He 
settle: setl 
settled : setld 
settlement: setlment 
sewed: seted 
sextile; sextH 
shackle: shacki 
shackled: shadcld 
shadowed: shadowd 
shall: shill 
shambles- shambls 
sharpened: sharpend 
s/ieared sheard 
sheaves, sheavs 
shell- shel 
shelled: sheld 
sfteltered : shelterd 
shelve: shelv, shelvs 
shelved: shelvd 
sheriff; sherlf 
shingle: shingl 
shingled: shingld 
shingles- shingls 
shipped: shipt 
shirked: shirkt 
shivered: shiverd 
shocked: shockt 
shopped: shopt 
shortened: shortend 
shove: shnv 
shoved: shuvd 
shoving: shining 
shovel: sliuvel 
shoveled • shuveld 
shoivcd: showd 
shrieked: shriekt 
shrill: shril 
shrugged: hfrngd 
shuffle: shufi 
shuffled’ HhuJUi 
shuttle: shuttl 
siccative: siccativ 
sickened: sickend 
sieve: siv 
sighed: sighd 
signed: sigjul 
signifleative : signifli'.ativ 
sill: sil 

silvered: sUverd 
simple: slmpl 
since: sinso 
single: singl 
singled: singld 
sipped: sipt 
siphon ; slfoii 
sithe : see scythe 
sizable: sizabl 
sketch; skech 
sketched: skechl 
skiff: skif 
skill: Bkil 
skilled; sklld 
skimmed’ skiind 
skinned’ skind 
skipped’ skijft 
skull: skill 
skulled: skidd 
slacked: slaekt 
slackened’ slackctul 
dammid slamd 
slajiped slajd 
slaughter; slautcr 
slaughtered, slauterd 
sleeve: sleev 
sleeved; sleevd 
didden: slidn 
dipped, dipt 
divered: diverd 
douched: sloucht 
slough- sluf 
doughed: duft 
dumbered: dumberd 
durred: durd 
smacked: smaekt 


smashed: snuukt 
smeared: smeard 
smell: smel 
smelled: smcld, smelt 
smirked: smirkt 
smoothed: smoothd 
smuggle: sinugl 
smuggled: smugld 
snaffle: snail 
snapped: snapt 
snarled: snarld 
snatoh: snaoh 
snatched: snacht 
sneaked: sneakt 
sneered: sneerd 
sneeze: sneez 
sneezed: sneezd 
sniff: snif 
sniffed: mift 
snivel: snivel 
sniveled, snivelled: sniveld 
snooze: snooz 
snoozed: snoozd. 
snowed, snowd 
snubbed, sniibd 
snuff: snuf 
snuffed’ 8ni{ft 
snuffle: sniitl 
snuffled: sniifld 
snuggle; snugl 
snuggled: snugld 
soaked: soakt 
soaped’ soapt 
soared: soard 
sobbed: solid 
sobered, soberd 
sodden : sodn 
srftened: soft end 
soiled solid 
sojourn : sojiirn 
sojourned snjurnd 
sojourner: sojurner 
stldered: solderd 
soluble: soliibl 
Holutive: solutiv 
solve: Bolv 
sdved: sdrd 

Himibre, somber: somber 
some: sum 
•some: -sum 
somolsidy. sumbody 
somehow: sumhow 
somersault, sumersaiilt. 

snmersault 
Honiersi't: sumerset 
something: sumthlng 
son : sun 
sophism : soffsm 
sophist, soflst 
sophisticate : sonsticute 
sophistry, soffstry 
sopliomore: sofomoro 
Ho])bomoric - sofomoric 
soured sourd 
source- Roiirse 
southerly: sutherly 
Houtliern : siithern 
southron : suthnm 
sovereign : soveren 
Hiivereignty: soverenty 
sowed’ sowd 
spanned: spand 
spangle: spangl 
spangleA: spangld 
sjianked: spankt. 
sparred: spard 
sparkle: siiarkl 
sparkled: sparkld 
spattered: sjtatierd 
speared: sjteard 
specked : sjicekt 
speckle : speckl 
speckled: sjieeMd 
spectacle ■ spectacl 
spectacles ■ sjieetucls 
specter, spectre . specter 
spell : spel 
spelled sjicld 
spewed : spewd 
sphenoid - sferioid 
sphere: sfero 
spherical: sferical 


spherics: sferics 
spheroid : sferoid 
spherule : sferule 
sphinx : sflnx 
spill : apil 
spilled: spild, spUt 
spindle: spiiidl 
spindled : spindld 
spittle: spitl 
splashed: splasht 
spoiled: spoild, sjioilt 
BiMUige : Bpunge 
sprained: spraiml 
sprawled: sprawld 
spread : spred 
spright: sprite 
sprightly: spritely 
spurred : spurd 
spurned: spumd 
sjiuttered. sfmtterd 
squandered : squanderd 
squawled . sqiiawld 
squeaked: squeakt 
squealed: squeald 
squeeze : sqiieez 
squeezed: squeezd 
ttacked: stackt 
Staff; staf 
sUtined: staind 
stalled: stolid 
stammered: stammerd 
stamped: stampt 
stanched: staneht 
starred: stard 
startle : starfl 
startled: startld 
starve: starv 
starved, starvd 
staged, stagd 
stead : sted 
steadfast: stedfast 
steady: stedy 
stealth: steltli 
steamed: steamd 
steejmi. steept 
steeple: steep! 
steered - steerd 
stemmed: stemd 
stenographer: stenografer 
stenograpliie. : stenogrufle 
stenography : stenografy 
stejijicd’ stept 
sterile: storil 
stewed: stewd 
stickle: stickl 
stickled: stickld 
stiff : stff 
stiffened’ stiffend 
Still ; stil 
stilled: stild 
stirred: stird 
stitch : stich 
stitched stie.ht 
slocked. ’ stockt 
stomach * Htiimac 
sUnnaehed stumaet 
stomuciiic . stuinacliic 
stooped stoopt 
stopped, stopt 
stopple - stopl 
stormed: stormd 
stowed: stowd 
straddle : strndl 
straddled : stradld 
straggle - strngl 
straggled: stragld 
strained straind 
strangle- strangl 
strangled, strangld 
strapjwd strapt 
streaked: streakt, streaked 
st.re.ngthened: strengthend 
stretch: strcch 
stretched: Utrecht 
stricken: striekn 
strijqted: st.ript 
striven: strivn 
stroll - strol 
strolled: strotld, strold 
stubble : stubl 
stuff : stuf, stufs 
stuffed: stuft 



AMENDED SPELLINGS 


gtumped: itunyvt 

tariff: tarif 

tippedf tipt: Hpt 

trickle : trickl 

veiled: veUd 

whoopsd: ufhoopt 

gtiUtered: ttutterd 

tasked: taskt 

tipple: tipi 

trickled: triekld 

veined: veind 

will: wll 

subjective; subjectiv 

tasseled: tasseld 

tippled: tipld 

triglyph: triglyf 

veneered: veneerd 

vfilled: wtild, toil 

subjunctive: subjunctiv 

taUered: tatterd 

tipsteff : tipstaf 

trill: trU 

ventricle : ventriol 

willful, wilful: w 

submissive: submissiv 

tattle: tatl 

tiresome: tiresum 

trUled: trild 

veritable: veritabl 

wimble: wimbl 

subtile: subtil 

tattled: taild 

tisic : see phthisic 

trimmed: trvmd 

versed: verst 

winged: toingd 

subtle: sutl 

taxed: taxt 

tittered: tUterd 

tripped: tript 

versicle: versicl 

winked: winkt 

subtly : sutly 

taxable: taxabl 

tittle : tltl 

triple: tripl 

vesicle: vesicl 

winnowed: winru 

subversive: subversiv 

teachable: teaohahl 

toiled: toild 

tripled: tripld 

viewed: viewd 

wintered: winlen 

successive: successiv 

teemed: teemd 

toilsome: toilsnm 

triumph : triumf 

vigor, vigour: vigor 

wished: wisht 

suci'or, succour : succor 

telegraph: telegraf 

tolerable : tolerabl 

triumphed: triumft 

vindictive: vindictiv 

witch: wich 

Buccoredtguccnured: mecord 

telegraphed: telegraft 

tolled: tolldf told 

triumphal : triumfal 

vineyard : vinyard 

witched: wioht 

succumb ; succurn 

telegraphic : telegraflc 

ton : tun 

triumphant: triumfant 

visible: visibl 

withered: wUhsn 

succumbed: niccumd 

telegraphy: tolcgrafy 

tongue: tung 

trodden: trodn 

vocative: vocativ 

wiihholden: wUh 

sucked: suckt 

telephone : tclefone 

tongued: tungd 

trooped: troopt 

volatile: volatil, -lie 

women: wimen 

suckle: suckl 

telephonic: tclefonio 

toothed: tootht 

trouble : trubl 

vouched: voueht 

won: urun 

suckled: suckld 

tell: tel 

toothache: toothake 

troubled: truJbld 


wonder: wunder 

suffered: sufferd 

tempered: temperd 

topographer : topografer 

troublesome : trublsum 

wafered: vaferd 

wondered: wundi 

suffixed: suffixt 

temple: tempi 

topography: topografy 

troublous : trublous 

wagged: wagd 

wonderful: wum 

suffuse: suffuze 

tenable: tenabl 

topple : topi 

trough: trof 

wagered: wagerd 

wondrous: wund 

8UKK«stive : suggestiv 

tendered: Underd 

titpjjled: topld 

trucked: truckl 

waggle: wagl 

wont: wunt 

suitable: suitabl 

termed: termd 

tossed, tost: tost. 

truckle : truckl 

waggled: waffld 

wonted: wunted 

sulphate: sulfate 

terrible : terrihl 

tottered: ttdterd 

truckled: truekld 

urailed : waild 

worked: workt 

sulphur: sulfur 

thanked: thankt 

touch : tuch 

trumped: trumpt 

waive: waiv 

worm: wurm 

sulphurate : sulfurate 

thawed: thawd 

touched: tueht 

tucked: tucki 

waived: waivd 

wormed : wurmd 

sulphuret : sulfuret 

theater, theatre : theater 

touchy: tuchy 

tugged: tugd 

walked: wodkt 

worry: wurry 

sulphuric : sulfuric 

themselves: themselvs 

hjugh ; tuf 

tumble : tumid 

warred: ward 

worse: wurse 

sulphurous * sulfurniiB 

thence : thense 

toughen : tufen 

tumbled: turribld 

warble: world 

worship: wurshi 

sumrmd: smnd 

thickened, thickend 

toughened: tuf end 

turned: iurnd 

warbled: warbld 

worshiped, worshi 

sundered: sunderd 

thieve: thiev 

towed: toivd 

turtle : turtl 

warmed: warrnd 

shipt 

sitjierlaUve : snperlativ 

thieved: thievd 

toyed: toyd 

twaddle : twuddl 

washed: washt 

worst: wurst 

supple : supl 

thimble: thinibl 

traceable : tracuabl 

twanged: twangd 

watch: wach 

worth: wurth 

suppressed: supprest 

thinned: thind 

tracked: trackt 

tweaked: tweakt 

watched: wacht 

worthless: wiirtl 

suppurative : suppumtiv 

thistle: thistl 

tractable : tract abl 

twelve : twdv 

watered: waterd 

worthy: wiirthy 

surcingle : surcingl 

thorough: thiiro 

trafficked- traffickt 

twill: twil 

waxed: waxt 

wrangle: wrangl 

surpassed- surpast. 

though, tho’ : tho 

trailed: traild 

twilled: twUd 

weakened: weakend 

wrangled: wrang 

surprise : surprize 

thrashed: thrasht 

trained: traind 

twinkle: twinkl 

wealth: welth 

wrapped: wrapt 

surveyed: survey d 

thread : thred 

tramjmi: tramid 

tuiiikled: twinkld 

wealthy; welthy 

urreaked: wreakt 

swaddle : swaddl 

threat: thret 

trample; trampl 

twirled: tvdrld 

uvaned: we.and 

wrecked: wreckt 

swagged: swagd 

threaten : threten 

tramjded: trampld 

twitch; twich 

vreapon: wepoii 

urrenched: wrench 

swalUru^ed: swallowd 

threatened: thretend 

trance: transe 

ttntched: twieht 

weather: wether 

wrestle: wrestl 

swamped: swampt 

thrill: thril 

tranquillize, tranquillisc : 

funtUred: tvritterd 

ireathered: wetherd 

wrestled: wresUd 

swayed: sumyd 

thrilled: ihrild 

tranquilize 

typographer: typografer 

weave; weav 

wretch: wrech 

sweat: swet 

throbfied: throbd 

transferred : transferd 

typographical : typografl- 

webbed ; webd 

wretched: wrech 

su'ejftened: sweetend 

thronged: throngd 

transformed: transform d 

cul 

weened: weend 

wriggle: wrigl 

swell ’ swel 

throttle: throtl 

transfuse : transfnze 

typography : typografy 

welcome: weleum 

wriggled: wrigld 

swelled: sweld 

throttled: throtld 

transmissive : transmisslv 


welcomed: welcumd 

wrinkle: wrinkl 

sweltered: swdterd 

through, thro’ : thru 

trapjted: tmpt 

un- (negativ prefix) -, see the 

well: wol 

wrinkled: wrinkl 

swerve: swerv 

throughout: thruout 

trajmnmd: trapand 

simpl forms. 

welled : uM 

written: writn 

suferved: swervd 

thrummed: ihrumd 

traveled, travelled: traveld 

uncle: unci 

were: wer 


suHdlen, swdn: swcln 

thumb* thum 

traveler, traveller : traveler 

unwonted: unwanted 

wheeled: wheeld 

xanthine; xanthi 

sivooned: swoend 

thumbed: thumd 

treacherous : trccherous 

use, V. : uze 

wheeze: wheez 

xylography: xylo 

sylph: sylf 

thumped: thumpt 

treachery: trechery 

usual : uzual 

wheszed : wheezd 


synagogue: synagog 

thundered: thunderd 

treacle : tread 

uterine : uterin, -inc 

whence: whense 

yaumed: yavmd 


thwacked: thwackt 

tread : tred 


whimpered: whimperd 

yeaned: yeand 

tabernacle : tabernacl 

ticked: tickt 

treadle : tredl 

vaccine : vaccin, >ino 

whipped: whipt 

yearn: yern 

tacked: taekt 

tickle: tickl 

treatise : troatis 

valuable: valuabl 

whir, whirr: whir 

yearned: yemd 

tackle: tackl 

tickled: tickld 

treasure : trezure 

valve: valv 

whirred: whird 

yell: yol 

tackled: tackld 

tierce: tierse 

treasurer . trezurer 

vamped: vampt 

whirled: whirld 

yelled: yeld 

tactile: tactll 

till : til 

treasury; trezury 

vanished: vanisht 

whisked: whiskt 

yeoman: yoraan 

tagged: tagd 

tillable ; tlllabl 

treble: trebl 

vanquished: vanquiaht 

whispered: whisperd 

yerked: yerkt 

talked- talkt 

tUled: tUd 

tremble: trembl 

vapor, vapour : vapor 

whistle; whlstl 

young: yung 

talkative : talkativ 

tinned: tind 

trembled: tremUd 

vaiMwed, vaptnired: vaitord 

whistled: whistld 


tanned: tand 

tingle : tingl 

trenched: trencht 

variable ; variabl 

whizzed : whizd 

zealot: zclot 

Uiiigihle . tangibl 

tingled: tingld 

trepanned’ trejtand 

vegetable : vegetabl 

whole: hole 

zealous: zelotis 

tapped: tapt 

tinkered: tinkerd 

trespassed: trespasi 

vegetative : vegetativ 

wholesale: holesale 

zephyr: zefyr 

tapered: taperd 

tinkle; tinkl 

trestle ; trestl, tressel 

vehicle: vehicl 

w holesum : h< d esu m 

zincography: zin 

tarred, tard 

tinkled: tinkld 

tricked: trickt 

veil: veil 

wholly: holely 

zoography: zoogi 
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Blessington, Oountess of (Marguerite Power) (1789 - 1849). English novelist 

Lady Blessington 

Bloomfield, Robert (1766 - 1823). EngllHli poet. Bloomfield 

Blount, Sir Henry (I 602 - 1682). English traveler. Sir U, Blount 

Blount, Thomas (1618-1679). English lexicographer. (“Glossographia,” 

1666, 1670; *‘A Law Dictionary," 1670.) Blmnt 

BlundevUle, Thomas (lived about 1560). English miscellaneous writer. lUtmdeville 
BlUht, John Henry (1823-1884). English ecclesiastical writer. (“Dictionary 
of Doctrinal and Historical Theology," 2d ed., 1872; “Dictionary of Sects, 

Heresies, and Schools of Religious Thought,” 1874.) J. //. Blunt, or Blunt 

Blunt, John James (1794-18ri5). English divine. J. J. Blunt 

Blyth, Edward (1810-1873). English z<Kdogist. Blyth 

Boardman, George Dana (1828- ). Americun clergyman. (J. D. Boardtnan 

Boat Sailer's Manual (I 886 ). Edward E. Quultrough. 

Boccallni, Trajano (1556 - 1613). Itallun satirist. Boecalini 

Boeoe. See Boethius. 

Boehme, Jakob, see Behmen. 

Boethius or Boece, Hector (died 1536 ). Scottish historian. Boethius or Bueee 

Boker, George Henry (IH 23 -I 890 ) American poet and dramatist. (/ II. Boker 
Bollngbroke, Viscount (Henry st. .lolm) (1678-1751). English statesman, 

publicist, and philosopher. Bdinghrvke 

BoUes, Albert S. (1845- ). American financial writer. A. S. BoUes 

Bonaparte, Charles Lucien (l 8U3 - 1857 ). Erencb American ornith< dogist . Bonaitarte 
Bonar, Horatius (1808~188{l). Scottish clergyman and hymn- writer. U. Bonar 

Boner, John Henry (1845 - ). American poet. J. //. Boner 

Bon Ganltier Ballads. By sir Theodore Martin and W. E. Aytoun. Bon Gaultier Ballads 
Book of Saint Albans. A collection of treatises on hunting, fishing, and 
heraldry, attributed to Juliana Berners, first edition, 14S6. 

Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, 'rrauslution (about 1450) of a 
French work wiitten about 1372. 

Boole, George (1815-1864). English mathematician. Bottle 

Boone, Thomas Charles. English clergyman and miscellaneous writer 

(wrote 1826 - 1848). Boone 

Booth, Mary Louise (issi -I 88 O). American author and translator. M Jhadh 

Bootl^id or Boothroyd, Benjamin (1768 - 1836X English Hebraist. Boothroid 
Borde or Boorde, Andrew (1490 1549 ). English physician and traveler. Horde 
Borlase, William (1695-1772). English antiquary. Borlase 

Bose, Ernest. French writer on architecture. (“Dictionnaire Ralsotiiie 

d'Architeoture, ” 1877-1884.) Bose 

Boswell, James (1740-1705). Scottish author. (“Life of Dr. Johnson.’’) Boswell 
Bosworth, Joseph (1789-1876). English Anglo-Saxon scholar. (“Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary," 1888, 1848; ed. Toller, 1882.) 

Boucher, Jonathan (I 738 -I 8 O 4 ). English clergyman and philologist. Boncher 

Bour<fiiier. see Berners. 

Bourne, Henry (1696-1733). English antiquary. Btrumc 

BOUtell, Charles (1812- 1877X English archafologlst. C. BouteU, or Boutrll 

BOUVler, John (1787 -1851). American legal writer. (“ A Law Dictionory," 

1839, etc.) Bouvier 

Bovee, Christian Nestell (I 820 - ). American author. Borne 

Bowles, Samuel (1826 -1878). American journalist. S Bowles 

Bowring, Sir John (1792 - 1872). English linguist, writer, and traveler. Sir J. Bowring 
Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutohlson (1S25 - 1899). Scottish clergyman and 

essayist. A. K. //. Boyd 

Boyd, Zaehary (died 1663). Scottish clergyman* Z. Boyd 

BoyeitW, *> Bf^**"^* HjOlth (1848 - 1806) . Norwegian-Amerlcan author. Boymn 
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Boyle, Charles (Fourth Earl of Orrery) (1676-1781). English author. C. Boyle 

Boyle, Robert (1627-1691). British physicist and chemist Boyle 

Boyse, Samnel (I 708 - 1749 ). British poet S. Boyae 

Brachet, Auguste (1844 - 189B). Fremdi philologist ( “ Dictionnaire i^tynio* 
logique de la Langue Francaise," 1868 ; truns. by Kitchin, 2ded., 1878.) 

Bracton, Henry de (died 1268 ). English jurist Bracton 

Braddon, Mary Elisabeth (Mrs. Maxwell) (18;17- ). English novelist Miss Braddon 
Bradforci, John (died 1555 ). English Reformer. J. Bradford 

Bradford, William (1588 -1667). American (‘olunial governor and historian. Bradford 
Bradley, Ftancls Herbert (1846- ). English pbihisopitical writer. F. II. Bradley 
Bradley, Henry. Contemporaiy English lexicographer. (See J. A. U. 

Murray.) II. Bradley 

Bradley, Richard (died 17S2). English botanist Bradley 

Bradstreet, Anne (1612’(-1672). Americun poet Anne Dradstreet 

Brady, Robert (died 1700 ). Englisli historian. Brady 

Bramhall, John (1594 - 1668 ). Archbishop of Annogh, Ireland. 

Bra m hall, or Abp. Bramhall 

Bramston, James (died 1744 ). English poet. Bramston 

Brand, John (I 744 -I 8 O 6 ). English untiqmuy and topographer. Brand 

Braude, William Thomas (1788-1866). English chemist. (Soe next entry.) Brande 
Brande and Coz (W. T. Brande ami sir G. W. (.''ox). (“A Dictionary of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art"; edition used, 1875.) Brande and Cox 

Brassey, Lady (1840 ’^-1887). English writer of travels. Lady Brassey 

Brathwalte, Richard (died 1073 ). Englisli poet and writer. It. Brathimite 

Bray, Thomas (1C56-1736). English divine. Dr. Bray 

Brayley, Edward Wedlake (1773 - 1854). English urchieologlst and topog- 
rapher. Brayley 

Brende, John (lived about 1553). English translator. J. Brende 

Brerewood, Edward (died 1613). Englisli mutheinatician and antiquary. Brerewood 
Breton, Nicholas (about 1545-1626). English poet. Breton 

Brevlnt, Daniel (I 6 I 6 - 1095 ). English controversialist and religious writer. Brenint 
Brewer, Antony (lived about 1655). English dramatist. A. Brewer 

Brewer, E. Cobham (I 8 IO-I 897 ). English clergyman and miscelhim'oua 
writer. (“Dictionary of Phrase and Kahle," 2lBt ed , 1889 ; “ Dictionary 
of Miracles,’’ 1884.) Brewer 

Brewer, William Henry (IH28- ). American chemist. IP. II. Brewer 

Brewster, Sir David (1781-1868). Scot fish physicist. Brewster 

Bright, John (I 8 II -1889). English stulesiiiun and orator. John Bright 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison (1837 - ). Ameri(Min I'thnologist. Briidon 

IhlSted, Charles Astor (1820-1874). Arnorlcun ( ssayist and iniscellanuoiis 

writer. C A. Bristed 

British and Foreign Review (1835- 1844). English tpiurterly literary revit*w. 

British and Foreign Rev. 

British Critic (1793- 1843). English iligh-chureh periodical. 

British Quarterly Review (184r> • ) English q\iarteily literary review. 

British Quarterly Bev. 

Britten ard Holland (James Britten and Kohort Holland). (“A Dictionary 

of English Phi • t uinos,” 1878-1888.) Britten and Holland 

Britton, John (1771 -1857). English antiquary and miseellaneous writer. Britton 

Brockett, John Trotter (1788 I 8 I 2 ). English an tiquar>. Brackett 

Brockett, Linus Plerpont (I 820 - 189;t). American historical and geograph- 
ical writer. !*• Brockett 

Brome, Alexander ( 1020 -1666). English pout and dramatist. A. Brome 

Brome, Richard (died 1652 ‘t). English dramatist. Brome, or B. Brome 

Brontb, Anne (pseudonym “Acton Hell ”) (1826- 1849). English novelist. A. Bronte 

Bronte, Charlotte (Mrs. A. it Nicholls, pseudonym “(!urrer Bell") (L816- 

1855). English novelist. Charlotte Bronte 

Bronte, Emily Jane (pseudonym “ Kills Bell ’’) (1818- 1848). English novelist. 

F. lit ante 

Brooke, Henry (died 1783). English author. Brooke, or //, Brooke 

Brooke, Lord (Robert Gieville) (1668-1643) English general and author. 

Lord Brooke 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus (i8;{2- ). English clergyman and author 

S. A Brooke, or Stopjnrd, Brooke 

Brooks, Charles William Shirley (I 8 I 6 - 1874). English journalist, dram- 
atist, and novelist. Shirley Brooks 

Brooks, Thomas (I 6 O 8 - 1680 ). English I'uritan divine. T. Bnwks 

Brooks, William Keith (1848- ). American naturalist. W K. Brooks 

Broome, William (1689-1745). English poet. W. Broimie 

Brougham, Lord (Henry Brougham) (I 779 -I 868 ). British stuteHiiiuii, orator, 

and author. Brougham 

Broughton, Rhoda (1846- ). English novelist. B. Broughton 

Brown, James Baldwin (1820-1884). English clergyman. Hev J. B. Brown 

Brown, John (I 8 I 6 -I 882 ). Scottish physician and author. Dr J. Brown 

Brown, Thomas or '* Tom ’’ (1<J63 - 1704). English humorist. Tmn Bnnvn 

Brown, Dr. Thomas (1778-1820). Scottish metaphysleian. Dr. T. Brown 

Browne, Edward (1644 -1708). English traveler F. Browne 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-1<182). English piiysician and author Sir T. Browne 
Browne, William (1591 - 1643 ?). English jioet . W. Browne 

Brownell, Henry Howard (1820 - 1872). American poet. Ii. IJ. Browm ii 

Browning, Elisabeth Barrett (I 8 O 6 - I 86 I ). Knglish poet. Mrs. Browning 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889). English poet. Browning 

Bruce, James (I 730 - 1794 X Scottish traveler in Africa. Bruce 

Bruoe, Michael (1636-1693). Srottisli clergyman. M. Bruce 

Bnmne, Robert de or of (Robert Manning) (first part of 14ih century) 

English chronicler and translator. H. Brunne, or Boh of Brunne 

Brush, George Jarvis (1831 - ). American mineralogist. G J Brush 

Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804). English antiquary. J Bryant 

Bryant, WlUlam Cullen (1794 -1878). American ]>oet. Bryant 

Bryce, Jamee (1838- x British historical and political writer. J. Bryce 

Brydone, Patrick (died I 8 I 8 ). Scottish traveler. Brydonc 

Bryskett, Lodowlok (shout 1571~1611). English poet. L. Bryakett 
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Bachanan, James (1791 - 1868). Fifteenth President of the 1) lilted States. Buchanan 
Budianaxii Robert Williams (184l- ). Scottish poet and author. Jt. Buchanan 
Buck or BuCy Sir Qeorge (died Eiitflish historian and poet. Sir 0. Buck 

Buck’s Reference Handbook of Medical Sciences (1885>188»). 

Buckingham, Second Duke of (George Villiers) ( 1627 - 1088 ). English states- 
man and author. Buckingham 

Buckinghamshire, Duke of. Bee Sheffield. 

Buckland, Francis Trevelyan (1826 -1880). English naturalist. F. T. Buckiand 
Buokland, William (1784 - 1 856). English geologist. Buckland 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-1862). English historjcid writer. Buckle 

Buckman, James (1816- J 884). English geologist and naturalist. J. Buckman 

Buckminster, Thomas. English clergyman. (‘'Kiglit Christian Calendai,’* 

1.57U.) Buckminster 

Budgell, Eustace (1086-1787). English miscellaneous writer. Budgell 

Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc, Comte de (1707-1788). French naturalist. Buffon 
Bull, George (1634-1710). Bishop of St. David’s. Bp. Bull 

Bullein, William (1500 ? - 1 576). Engl Ish ]thysicinn. Bullein 

Bullinger, Heinrich (ir)04-157r)). Swiss pastor and theological writer. BuHinger 
Bullokar, John. English physician and lexicographer. (*‘An English Ex- 
positor/’ 1616; edition used. l(>4i.) Bullokar 

Bullokar, William (about 1.586). English grammarian. ('‘Bookc at Largo 

for the Amendment of Orthograidiic," etc., 1580.) W. Bullokar 

Bulwer. Bee l/ytton. 

Bunner, Henry Cuyler (lH5f» - lano). American nuth(»r and journalist. II. C. Bunner 
Bunyan, John (1628~l(t88) English preacher and allegorist. Bunyan 

Burgersdicius, Francis (15!k) 1029 ). Dutch logician. (“Logic,” trans. in 

1 097. ) Bvrgersdin uh 

Burgess, James W. English writer on couch-hiiilding (1881). J. W. Burgees 

Burgees, Thomas ( 17 B 6 -I 8 . 37 ). Bisliop of Salishury. Bp. Burgess 

Burgoyne, John (died I7i>2). British general and dramatist. Burgoyw 

Burguy, Georges Fr^d^ric (1823- 1H66) French philologist (“araminaire 

de la langue d’Oil/’ 2d ed., 1870). Burguy 

Burke, Edmund ( 1729 - 1707 ) British statesman, author, and orator. Burke 

Burke, Sir John Bernard (isin I 802 ). I:ng1i8li writer on heraldry and 

genealogy. Burke's Fee roue. 

Burleigh, Lord (VVilllam (Jecll) (1520-1508). English statesman. Lord Burleigh 

Bum, Robert. Britisli military ottlecr. (“Naval and Military Dictionary 

of the French Language,” 1842, etc.) Burn 

Bum, Richard (1700-1785). English jurist and antuiuary. Jtichard Bum 

Burnell, Arthur Coke (i840-1882). English Banskrlt scholar. (Bee Vule.) 

A. a Bur mil 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643 1715). Bishoii of Halisbui^, and liisLiriaii. Bp. Burnet, or Burnet 
Burnet, Thomas (died 1715 ). English theological writer. T. Burnet 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson (1840- ). American novelist. F. II. Burnett 

Burney, Charles (1726-1814). English musician and imisiiral writer. l>r Burney 
Burney, Ftauces (Mnn‘. D'Arhlay) ( 1752 -I 840 ). English novelist and diarist. 

Miss Burney (novels), Mine. D'Arhlay (diary) 
Bums, Robert (1750 1706 ). Scottish ])oet. Burns 

BurriU, Alexander M. (1807 -i860). American lowycr. (“Law Dictionary 

and Glossary," 1850.) BurriU 

Burroughs, John (1837- ). American author. J. Burrouyhs 

Burt, Edward (died 1755). British writer. Burt 

Burton, John Hill (18t)0- I 88 I). SiJottish hisDuian. J. U. Burton 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis (1821 - I 8 OO) Engllsli traveler and Arabic 

scholar. ]{. F. Burton 

Burton, Robert ( 1 5V7 - 1 640) . English w riter. ( “ A iiat omy of M ehu 1 choly. ”) Burton 
Bury, Viscount (William (’outts Kejiiiell) (1832- ). Autlior (with <1. L. 

Hillicr) of “(’ycling" (Badminton Lllirary). Bury and Ilillier 

Bushnell, Horace (1H02-1S7(J). American thiMdogian. Bushnell, or II. BushneU 
Butcher, Samuel Henry (1650 ). English classical scholar. Butcher 

Butcher and Lang. (“Translation of the Diiyssey,” 1879.) Butcher and Lang 

Butler, Alfred Joshua (IH50 ). English writer. A. J. Butler 

Butler, Charles (died 1647). English grammarian. C. Butler 

Butler, Joseph (IOO 2 - 1752 ). Bishop of Durham, author of “Analogy of Ke- 

ligion.” Butler 

Butler, Samuel (I 6 I 2 ?- IOmi). lOngliMh poet, author of “Hudihras," N, Butler 

Butler, William Allen (I82.5- ). American lawyer and author. H'. A. BuUer 

Butler, William Archer (died 1848). Irish clergyman, and writer on ethics 

and philosophy. Archer Butler 

Bynner, Edwin Lassetter (I 842 - 1893 ). Amm i. an novelist E. L. Bynncr 

Byrne, Oliver. Ameriean w'riter on mei huiiical subjiets. O. Byrm 

Bjnrom, John (I 602 - 1763). English poet. Byrom 

Birron, Lord (George Gordon Noel B.M'on) (1788-1824). English poet. Byron 

Cable, George Washin^on (1844 -). American novelist O. ir. CaUe 

Oaird, Edward (1835-). (%»ntcmpornr.v Scottish philosophical w’rlter. E. Caird 
Caird, John (1820- ). Scottish theological writer. J. Caird 

Calamy, Edmund (1600-1666). English clergyman. Calamy 

CalderWOOd, Henry (1830-1897). Scottish plnlimophical writer. Calderwood 

Calhoun, John Caldwell (1782-1850). American statesman. Calhoun 

Calthrop, Sir Harry. English jurist. (“Customs of Ijondon," 1612.) Calthrop 

Calverley, Charles Stuart (1831-1S84). English iH>et. C. S. Calverley 

Camden Society Publicatlona Society instituted I 8 .M 8 . 

Camden, William (I 551 -I 623 ). English antiquary and historian. Camden 

Cami^ell, Lord (.lohn Campbell) (1779-1861). British jurist and biographer. 

Lord CampbUl 

Campbell, George (t719-1796). Scottish theologian and writer on rhetoric. G. Campbell 
Campbell, John (ITOM- 1775 ). Scottish writer of history, travels, etc. Dr. J. Campbell 
Campbell, John Francis (I 822 1885). Scottish writer on Highland life. . 

J, F. Campbell 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844). Scottisli poet. CampbeU 

Oampin,Ftanoia English engineer. (“Mechanical Engineering,” 1863, 1885.) Compin 


Campion, Edmund (1540-1681). English Jesuit. Campten 

Canes, John Vincent (died 1672). English friar, liistorical writer. Canet 

Canning, George (1770- 1827). English statesman. (“Anti-Jacobin Ballads.”) Canning 
Capgrave, John (1893-1464). English chronicler and theologian. Capgrave 

Caj^Builder’e Dictionary (1884). Matthias N. Forney. Car-BuildeFs Diet. 

Carew, George (Earl of Totnes) (1565-1629). English statesman. Q. Carew 

Carew, Richard (I 556 -I 620 ). English antiquarian and poet. (“Survey of 

Com wall.”) B. Carew 

Carew, Thomas (1589 ? - 1 639) . English poet. Carew 

Carey, Henry (died 1748). English musician and poet. Carey 

Carleton, Will (1845 - ). American poet. Will Carleton 

Carllle, Richard (1790-1848). English free-thinker. B. CarlUe 

Carlyle, Thomas (1796-1881). Scottish essayist and historian. Carlyle 

Carmichael, Mra A. 0. (wrote 1838). Mrs. Carmichael 

Camochan, John Murray (I 8 I 7 - 1887) . American physician and writer. 

J. M. Camochan 

Carpenter, Philip Pearsall (1819-1877). English writer on natural his- 
tory. P. P. Carjienter 

Carpenter, William Benjamin (I 8 I 8 - 1 885) . English physiologist and nat- 
uralist. W. B. Carpenter 

Carpenter, William Lant (died 1890). English sclentitlc writer. W. L. Carperd&r 

Carr, William (I7tli century). British writer. W. Carr 

Carruthers, Robert (1799-1878). Scottish miscellaneous writer. B. Carruthers 
Carter, Elizabeth ( 1717 -I 8 O 6 ). English poet and translator. Miss Carter 

Cartwright, William (ICll - 1643) . English dramatist, poet, and clergyman. 

W. Cartwright 

Carver, Jonathan (1732-1780). American traveler. Carver 

Cary, Alice (I 820 -I 87 I). American poet. A. Cary 

Cary, Henry Francis (1772-1844). English poet and translator. Cary 

Cary, Phoebe (1824-1871). American poet. P. Cary 

Casaubon, Isaac (I 559 -I 6 I 4 ). English classical scholar. Casaubon 

Cass, Lewis (17B2~ ISGO). American statesman. L. Cass 

Castle, Egerton (185H- ). English miBoellaiieuus writer. Egerton Castle 

Catholic Dictionary. Edited by william E. Addis and Thomas Arnold; 

American edition, 1884. Cath. Diet. 

Catholicon AngUcum (1480). An Engllsh-Latin dictionary. (E. E. T. 8.) Cath. Af^f. 
Catlin, George (1796-1872). American traveler and painter. Catlin 

Cavendish. Soo II. Jones. 

Cavendish, George (1500-1561?). English biographer. O. Cavendish 

Cavendish, Henry (I 731 -I 8 IO). English chemist and physicist. H. Cavendish 

Cavendish, Sir William (died 1557). English pollticiitn. Sir W. Cavendish 

Cawthom, James (1719-1761). English poet. Cawthom 

Carton, William (died 1491?). English printer and translator. Caxton 

Caxton Society, Publicattons of. Society instituted in London, 1845. 

Cecil, Richard (1748-1810). English evangelical divine. R. Cecil 

Centllvre, Susannah (died 1723 ). English dramatist and actress. Mrs. CenUivre 
Century, The. American monthly literary magazine. (Founded in 1870 as 
“Scribner’s Monthly: an Illustrated Magazine for the People”; name 
changed in 1881 to “The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine.”) The Century 
Chalmers, Thomas (1780-1847). Scottish theologian. Chalmers 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (died 1665). English diplomatist and translator. Chaloner 
Cbamberlaime or Chamberlaine, Edward (i6ic-i7o:i). English publi- 
cist. Chainherlayne 

Chamherlayne, William (1610-1689). English poet. W. Chamberlayne 

Chambers, Ephraim (died 1740). English encyclopedist. (“Cycloptedia,” 

1st ed., 1728; 2d cd., 1788; ed. Rees, 1778-88.) Chambers 

Chambers, Robert (I 802 -I 87 I). Scottish publisher and author. B. Chambers 

Chambers, William (IBOO-IBSO). Scottish publisher and author. W. Chamhers 
Chambers’s Book of Days. Edited iiy R. chambers. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Chambers's Cyc. Eng. Lit. 

Chambers’s Encyclopsedia. Chambers's Encyc. 

Chambers’s Information for the People. 

Chambers’s Journal (I 832 - ). Scottish weekly literary periodical. Chambers's Journal 
Channlng, William Ellery (1780-1842). American theologian and philan- 
thropist. Channing 

Chapman, Alvan Wentworth (I 8 O 9 - ). American botanist. A. W. Chapman 

Chapman, George (died 1634). English dramatist and poet. Chapman 

Charles L (1600-1649). King of England. (“Letters,” etc.) King Charles I. 

Chamock, Stephen (IG 28 -I 68 O). English Puritan divine. Chamock 

Chatham, Earl of (wniiam Pitt) ( 1708 - 1778 ). English statesman and 

orator. Lord Chatham 

Chatterton, Thomas (1762 - 1 770 ) . English poet. ChaUerUm 

ChattO, William Andrew (1799-1864). Writer on wood-engraving. Chatto 

Chaucer, Geoffirey (1340?-1460). English poet, (in the “Canterbury Tales” 

the Ellesmere text in the six-text edition has been preferred.) Chaucer 

Oheke, sir John (1514 - 1657). English classical scholar. Sir J. Cheke 

Cheruel, Pierre Adolphe (1809-1891). French historian. Cheruel 

Chesterfield, Earl of (Philip Domor stanhope) (1694-1773). English poli- 
tician and author. Chesterfield, or Lord Chesterfield 

Chester Plays, a series of miracle-plays assigned to the close of the 14th 

century. Chester Plays 

Ohettle, Henry (died I 6 O 7 ?). English dramatist H. Chetile 

Chejme, George (1671-1743). Scottish physician and philosopher. Q. Cheyne 

Child, l^anois James (1825 -1896). American critic and scholar. See Ballads. 

Child, Sir Josiah (leso- 1690). English writer on trade. Sir J. Child 

Chiiungworth, William (1602-1644). English theologian. ChUlingworth 

Ghilmead, Edmund (I 6 IO-IG 54 ). English mathematician and miscella- 
neous writer. Chilmead 

Choate, RufUs (I 799 -I 859 ). American jurist and statesman. B. Choate 

Christian Union (1870- ). American weekly religious periodical. 

Christison, Sir Robert (I 797 - 1882). Scottish physician and author. 

Sir B. CkHttison 
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CAlIXOh C^WBdia (188C). Edited by A. A. Benton, 

GhurebiUt diaries (1731 ~ 1764). English poet and eatlriet. ChureMU 

dllirolunuii Tbe (1844- ). American weekly religious periodical. 
dmiCliyard, Thomas (died 1604). Engliah poet and miscellaneous writer. 

Churchyard 

GharfeOll, Balph (17S4-1831). English clergyman. Churton 

Olhber, Oolley (1671-1767). English dramatist and actor. Cibber 

Clare. John (I 793 -I 864 ). English poet. Clare 

Clarendon. Earl of (Edward Hyde) (16087-1674). English statesman and 

historian. Clareudim 

Clarendon. Earl of (Henry Hyde) (1638-1709). English writer of memoirs. 

Irttrd Henry Clarendon 

Clarh, Daniel Blnnear. Contemporary English writer on engineering. D. K. Clark 
Clark. William George (1821-1H78). English Shaksperian scholar (editor, 
with W. A. Wright, of tho “Globe Edition" of Shakspere, 1864; odltiuii 
used, 1887). r. O. Clark 

Clarke. Edward Hammond (I 820 -I 877 ). American medical writer. E. ll. Clarke 

Clarke. Frank Wigglesworth (1847- ). American chemisL E. W. Clarke 

Clarke, George T. (ISl 1 - 18»8). (“ Medieval Military Architecture in Eng- 
land.") (/. T. Clarke 

darke, James Freeman (1810>1888). American clergy man and author. J.h\ Clarke 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher. Gontemporary American urchuioluglst. J. T. Clarke 
Clarke, Samuel (1699 -1682 or 1683). English clei'gyiuun. S. Clarke 

darke, Samuel (1676-1729). English clergyman and philosophical writer. CUirke 
Claus, Karl Friedrich Wilhelm (1836- ). German zuiilogist Claue 

day, Henry (I 777 -I 862 ). American statesman and orator. //. Clay 

Clayton, John (about I 66 O). English law-writer. Clayton 

Cleaveland or develand, John (ici3-166k). English poet cieaveiand 

deaveland, Parker (1780-1868). American geologist P. cieaveiand 

deaver, Robert (died 1613^ Englisli hiblical commentator. Jiobert Cleaver 

Clemens, Samuel Langhome (pseudonym “Mark Twain") (1836-). 

American humorist. Mark Jhvatn, 01 .S' L. Clcntem 

derke, Agnes M. Cunteniporary English writer on astronomy. A. Af. Clerke 

difford, William Klngdon (1846-1879). English mathematician and philo- 
sophical writer. W K. Clijgord 

Clifton, William (1772-1799). American poet. CliJUm 

dough, Arthur Hugh (IHIO-IBGI). English poet ciouyh 

Cobbe, Frances Power (I 822 - ). English writer. E. P. Coblm 

Cohden, Richard (I 804 -IK 66 ). English statesman and economist Cobden 

Oockbum, Lord (Henry Thomas) (1779- 1864). Scottish judge. Cockbiirn 

Cockeram, Henry. English lexicogiaphcr. (“'llie English Dictionary, or 

an Interpreter of Hard Etiglish Words," 1(532 ; edition used, 1(542.) Cockeram 

Cogan, Thomas (1736- I 8 I 8 ). English pliyslitian and philosophical writer. 7’. ( oyan 
Coghan or Cogan, Thomas (dicdl(l07). English physician. Coyhan, or Coyan 

Cokayne, Sir Aston (1(508-1(584). English druumtist. Cokayne 

Coke, Sir Edward (1662-1(534). Englisli jurist. Sir E Coke 

Coleridge, Hartley (1796-1849). English i>oet J/. Ctderidyr 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (I 772 - 1834). English poet, critu, and philoso- 
pher. • Coleridye 

Coles, Abraham (1813-1891). Atnerlcun author and translator. A. Colen 

Coles, Elisha (died 1(580). Englisli lexicographer. (“English Dictionaiy," 

1677, 1717.) Colen 

Collier, Jane. English writer. (“Art of Toriiieiiting," 1763.) Jaiw Collwr 

Collier, Jeremy (I 66 O-I 726 ). EngUsli nonjnring clergyman and uutlior. 

Jeremy Collier 

Collier, John Payne (17N9 - 1883). English critic and Shaksperian scholar. 

J. P. Collier 

CollingWOOd. Sec Waitz CoUinyivood 

Collins, Mortimer (1827-1876). English niisccllaneous writer. Mortimer Collins 
Collins, William (I 72 1 - 1 769) . English poet. ( Utllins 

Collins, William Wilkie ( 1 H24 - 1 H89) . English novelist. ii'. ( Hlins 

Colman, George (1732 -1794). English dramatist. Cdman 

COlman, George (17G2-1836). English dramatist and iiiisccllancouB writer. 

Cilman the Yoanyer 

ColQUhOUn, Patrick (I 746 -I 820 ). Scottish statistician. CoUjnhoun 

Colton, Charles Caleb (died 1832). English author. Colton 

Combe, Andrew (I 797 -I 847 ). Scottish physiologist. A. Combe 

Combe, George (1788-1868). Scottish phrenologist. U Comlte 

Combe or Coombe, William (1741-1823). English miscellaneous writer. Comlte 
Comber, Thomas (1646-1699). English theological writer. T. Comfter 

Oomenius, Johann Amos (1692-1670). Moravian writer. Cmnenius 

Compton, Henry ( 16 : 12 - 1713 ). llishop of London. Bp. Compton 

Cone, Helen Gray (1869- ). American poet. //• (» Cow 

OongregaUonaliSt, The (I 8 I 7 - ) Americaii weekly religious periodical. 

Corajreyationalist 

Oongrewe, William (1670-1729). English dramatist Conyreve 

Constable, Henry (1662-1613). English poet Cojuftable 

Constitution of the United States (1787). 

Consular Reports, United Statea f'om. Uep, 

Contemporary Review (I 866 - ). English monthly literary perloilical. 

CotUemparary Hev. 

Conybeare, William Daniel (1 787 - 1867) . English clergyman and geologist. Conybeare 
Oonybeare and H 0 W 80 n(Wiliiam John Conybeare, 1816-1867 ; J. S. UtiW- 

son, 1816-1886), (“Life and Epistles of St Paul," 1861.) Conybeare and Howson 
CoOk, (died 1880). Englisli poet Eliza CotAc 

Cook, James (1728-1779). English navigator. Cook 

Cook, Joseph (1838- ). American lecturer and writer. •/. Cmtk 

Cooke, George Wingrove (I 8 I 4 - 1866 ) . Engl ish lawyer and autlior. Winyrove Cooke 
Cooke, John (early part of 17th century). English dramatist J. Cooke 

Cooke, John Esten (1830-1886). American novelist J.E.Coeike 

Cooke, Josiah Parsons (I 827 - 1894>. Anierican chemist J, P, Cookr 

CoOke, Mordooai Cubitt (18i6 ). English lioUiiist M, C. Cooke 


Cooke, Philip Pendleton (I 8 I 6 - 1860). American poet P. Pendleton Cooke 

Cooke, Rose Tbrry (1827-1802). American author. B, T. Cooke 

Cooke or Cook, WilUam (died 1824). English dramatist and general writer. IP. Cooke 
Cooley’S Oyclopssdla of Practical Receipts. Cooley*e Cye, 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-185l). American novelist. J, F, Cooper, or Cooper 
Cooper, John Gilbert (1723-1769X English poet and general writer. J. G. Cooper 
Cooper, Thomas (1617?-1604) Hlshoii of Winchester, aud lexicographer. 

(“Thesaurus Liiiguee Romaiue et Britannlcte," 1606, etc.) Cooper 

Cope, Edward Drinker (1840-18i)7). Anierican naturalist. E. D. Cope, or Cope 
Copland, James (1791-1870). Scottish physician. Copland 

Copley, John (I 677 -I 622 ). British religious writer. Copley 

Corbet, Richard (1682-1636). Bishop of Norwlcli, and poet Bp. Corbet 

Comhill Magazine (IHOO- ). English monthly literaiy magazine. Comhill May. 
Cornish, Joseph (1760-1823). English tlicologiau. Cornish 

Cornwall, Barry, see ivwter. 

Comwallis, Sir Charles (died 1629). English diplomatist Sir C. Cornwallis 

Coryat or Coryate, Thomas (died 1617). English traveler. Coryat 

COBln, John (1694-1672). Bishop of Durham. Bp. Cosin 

Costard, George (1710-1782). English writer on astronomy. Costard 

Cotgrave, John (lived about I 666 ). English author. J. Cotyrave 

Cotgrave, Randle (died 16:t4V). English lexicograplier. (“A Dictionarie 
of the French and English Tongues," 1611 and 16.32; ed. .i allies Howell, 


1(5.60, 1(5(50, l(;7.'l.) Cotyrave 

Cotton, Charles (1(530 KiHT). English poet and translator. CtMon 

Cotton, John (1686- lOiV^). AmericHii clergyman. J. Cotton 

Cotton, Nathaniel (170.6-1788). English poet and iiliysician. N. Cotton 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce (1671 -163l). English antiquary. Sir Jt. Cotton 

Cones, Elliott (1842- ). American naturalist Coues 

Coulter, John Merle (58.61- ). American botanist. Coulter 

Court and Times of Charles 1. By hitlier Cyprien do Gamache. 

Court of Love. Middle I'liigliRli ]ioom, once usHigiied to Chaucer. Court of Love 

Cousin, Victor (1 75)2 18(57). Freiieh phih>soi)her. Cousin 

Coventry, Henry (died 17 . 62 ). Englisli religiocs writer. CovetUry 

Coventry Mysteries. A scries of iniiacle-pluys assigned to tlie 16th and Kltli 

centuries. Coventr}/ Mysteries 

Coverdale, Miles ( 14 H 8 - 161 )H). Englisli Bihliciil tmnslator Voverdale 

Cowell, John (16.64 -I 6 II). English jurist. (“'J'hc Jnteri>reter," a law dic- 
tionary, 1(507 ; cilltloii used, U5;{7.) Cowell 

Cowley, Abraham (1618 1(507). English poet. Cowley 

Cowper, William (17:51 -18(H>). English poet Cowper 

Cox, Sir George William (1827 - ). ICnglish clergyman and historian. Sue 

Braude and Cox. Sir 0. Coiv 

Coxe, Arthur Cleveland (I 8 I 8 181X5). Bishop of Western New York. By. Coxe 
Coxe, William (1747- 1828). English historian Coxe 

Crabb, George (1778 - I 86 I). Jhiglisli scholar and author. Crabh 

Crabbe, George (1764 1h: 52). Englisli poi*t. Crabbe 

Craddock, Cnarles Egbert. Hei' Murjree. 

Craig, John. English lexicographer (“New I'niversal EtyinologicalTeohiii- 

eal i'l >nouneing Dii-tlomiry of tlie English tangmigu," 1847 - 4?), 18fe2.) Cra%y 

Craik, Dinah Maria Mulock (1826 18H7). English novelist. Mrs. Craik 

Craik, George Lillie (1798-186(5). .Scottish writ ei on language and literature. Craik 
Cranch, Christopher Pearse (181 :i 181>2). Anierican poet and painter. V. V. Craneh 
Cranch, William (1769-1866). American jurist. Cramh 

Cranmer, Thomas (14K9- 16 . 615 ). Arelilusliop itf canterbury. Cranmer 

Crashaw, Richard (lUcd 1(549). Englisli poet. Crashaw 

Crawford, Francis Marion (1864- ). Anierican novelist. E. M. Crawford 

Crawford, Thomas C. (584!)- ). American journalist. T. C. Crawford 

Crawfurd, John (178.3-18(58), Hcottlsli traveler and Oricntidist. J. Crawfurd 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd (IHI 2 - 187k). English liistmian. Sir E. Greasy 
Creech, Thomas (1(5.69 ntMi) Englisli translator. CreeAsh 

Critic, The (18«1- ). Ameiicun weekly literary jicriodlcal. The Critic 

Croft, Herbert (1(M)3 l(59l). Itisliop of Hereford Bp. Croft. 

CroH, James (1821 -IHI* ». Scottish pliysicist. J. Croll, or Croll 

Croly, George (Hko ihui) Irish clergynmn piujl, and author. Cruly 

Cromek, Robert Hartley (1770 I 8 I 2 ) Englisli engraver and writer. Crmnek Ilemains 
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Crookes, Sir William (18.32 ). Englisli chemist. W. Crookes 

Cross, Mrs. J. W. (Mary Ann Evans , pseudonym “George Eliot ") (1819- IKHO). 
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English novelist. Georye Eliot 

Crowe, Mrs. Catherine (dii‘d 1876) English novelist. Mrs. Crotve 

Crowe, William (1746-1829). Englisli clergyman ami poet. W. Crowe 

Crowley, Robert (dle«l 1.6«K). English clergyman, printei, and author. Crowley 

Crowne, John (last half of 17 th century). English dranodie writer. Croume 

Cruikshank, William (1746' 1K(N)). Heottisii anutoniist. Cruikshank 

CudWOrth, Ralph (1617-17HK). Englisli philoso|dier and theologian Cudworth 

CuHey, R. S. ("A JJundtKiok of Practieal Teli'grapliy," Hth ed., 1HH.6.) It. S. Ciilley 
Culverwelor Culverwell, Nathaniel (died about 166 I) English thuoio- 

glan. Cidrerwell 

Cumberland, Richard (I 63 I ?- I 7 IH). idshop of IVtcrborough. Bp. Cumberland 
Cumberland, Richard (I 7 . 32 -IHII). EngUsti dramatist. Cumberland 

Cunningham, Allan (1784-1842). Hcottish poet and author. Allan Cunninyham 
Cunningham, John (1729-177:)) Irish Jtoct. J. Cunmnyham 

Cursor Mundi (alHmt I. 320 ). Middle English poem. Cursor Mundi 

Curtis, George Ticknor (IBI 2 - J bid ). a mertcan j urist. o. T. Curtis 

Curtis, George William (1824 - 18!)2). Amcncan essayist and editor. Q. W. Curtis 
Curtis, John. English entomologist. (“Kami Insects," 1860.) . Curtis 

Curzon, Robert (I^rd Zoucln^ (1«10- 1H73), English traveler and scholar. Curzon 
Cushing, Luther Steams (180:5 IH.66). American jurist. Cushiny 

Cust, Robert Needham (1821 ) English philologist. R. N. Cust 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold Chrdtien Fr4d^ric DsKobert, Baron (1769 

1H:)2) French naturalist G. Cuvier, or Cuvier 

CydopMdla, English. Bny. Cyc. 
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Cyclop»dla of Education. Kiddie and Schem. 

Cyclop8Bdia of Engllah Literature, Chambera'a 

CyclopsBdla of Political Science, Political Economy, and United States 

History (1881 -1H84). Edited by John J. Lalor. Cyc. Polit. Sei. 

Balgamo, George (died ir>87). Enfflish writer on pasigraphy. Dalgamn 

Ball, William Healey (1845 - ). American naturalist DaU 

Dalxinnple, Sir David. See Hailes. 

Dalton, Jo^ Call (1825-1889). American physiologist Dalton 

Dalton, BUchael (died about 1648). English lawyer. M. DaiUm 

Dampler. WUUam (1652-1716). English navigator. Dampier 

Dana, Charles Anderson (1819-1897). American journalist C. A. Dana 

Dana., Edward Salisbury (1849- ). American mineralogist E. S. Dana, 

Dana, James Dwight (1818 - 1886). Anifncun udneralogist and geologist. 

Dana, or J. D. Dana 

Dana, Richard Henry (1787-1879). American poet it U. Dana 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. (1815 - 1882). American jurist and author. R. U. Dana, Jr. 
Daniel, Samuel (1562- 1619). English poet Danid 

Danlell, Alfred, contemporary Scottish physicist A. Daniell 

D’Arblay, Mme. Hoe Burney. 

Darcle or Darcy, Abraham (about 1626). English author. Dareie 

Darlington, William (1782- 18(Ki). American botanist Darlington 

Darmesteter, James (1849 -1894). French author and translator. J, Darmeeteter 
Darwin, Charles Robert (l H(K) - 1882) . English naturalist. Darwin 

Darwin, Erasmus (1781>1KQ2). English physician, naturalist, and i)oet 

Dr. E. Darwin 

Darwin, Frands (1848- ). English naturalist F. Darwin 

Davenant, Charles (1666 -1714). English political economist and publicist 

C. Davenant 

Davenant, John (1676 - 1641 ) . Bishop of Salisbury. Davenant 

Davenant, Sir William (1666-1668). English dramatist and poet Sir W. Davenant 
Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1848- ). English orientalist Hhys Damda 

Davidson, David. British writer. ("Thoughts on the Seasons,'* 1789.) Davidson 
Davies, John (died 1618). English jpoet Davies 

Davies, fOr John (1660 - 1626). English lawyer and poet. Sir J. Davies 

Davies, Thomas Lewis Owen. English clergyman and lexicographer. 

(‘•Supplementary English Glossary," 1881.) Davies 

Davis, Charles Thomas (1867 - ). American technical writer. C. T. Davis 

Davis, Thomas Osborne (1814 - 1845). British poet and politician. T. Davis 

Davison, D. Translator of Schlusser’s History. Davison 

Dawbeny, H. English writer. ("Historie relating to Cromwell," 1669.) Dawbeny 
Dawkins, William Boyd (1838- ). English geologist and ethnologist 

Boyd Dawkins 

Dawson, Sir John William (1820- ). Canadian geologist Dawson 

De Bary, Heinrich Anton (isai - ) . G erman botanist De Bary 

De Candolle, Alphonse {im - 1898). French botanist De Vatidotte 

De Oolange, L. American compiler, editor of ‘‘ZeU's Eiicyclopcedia," 1871, 
and "The American Dictionary of Oonimorce,’* 1881. 

Dee, John (1627 -1608). English mathematician and astruluger. Dr, John Dee 

Defoe, Daniel (died 1781). English novelist and pamphleteer. Dufoe 

De Kay, Charles (1848- ). American author. C De Kay 

Dekker, Thomas (about 1670-164l). English dramatist Dekker 

De La Beohe,Blr Henry Thomas (1796 -1865). English geologist Sirn.DeLaBeehe 
Delany, Mary (1700 17H8). Engllsli writer of memoirs. Mrs. Delany 

Delany, Patrick (died noS). Irish divine. Delany 

De Lolme, John Louis (died 1807). English lawyer and author. De Lolme 

De Long, George Washington (1844-1881). American explorer. DeLong 

Delta. See Moir. 

De Mllle, James (1H87-1H8()). Canadian educator and novelist J. De MiUe 

De Morgan, Augustus (1H06-1871). English mathematician and logician. 

De Morgan 

Denham, Sir John (1615- lOOO). English poet. sir J. Denham 

Denison, John (died 1629). English divine. j. Denison 

Dennis, John (1657-1734). English critic, dramatist, etc. Dennis 

De Qulnoey, Thomas (1785 - 1H59). English author. De Quinoey 

Derby, Fourteenth Earl of (Edward Geolfrey SmiUi Stanley) (1799-1869). 

English statesman and author. Derby 

Derham (or Durham?), William (1657-1785). English divine. Derham 

Dering, Sir Edward (1698-1644). English iwlltlclan and religious writer. 

Sir E. Dering 

Descartes, Ren^ (1596 1660). French philosopher and mathematician. 

lYnns. by Veitch. • Descartes 

De Vere, Sir Aubrey (1788-1846). Irish poet Aubrey de Vere 

De Vere, M. von Scheie. See Scheie. 

Dlbdln, Charles (I745-I8I4). English song-writer and dramatist C, Dibdtn 

Dlbdln, Thomas Frognall (1776-1847). English bibliographer. IHbdin 

Dicey, Albert Venn (1835- ). English historical writer. a. V. Dicey 

Dicey, Edward. Contemporaiy English historical writer and publicist E. Dicey 
Dickens, Charles (1812-1870). English novelist. Dickens 

DlcUonarles. For general English dictionaries (including glossaries and 
dialectal dlctiunurlCH), sec Ash, E. Bailey, T. Blount, J. BuUdkar, Cocker^ 
am, E. Coles, Craig, T. L 0. Davies, Eneydopsedie, Fallows, Glossographia 
Angl^na Nairn, Halliwdl, Imjwrial, Jamieson, Jitdrdl, Johnson, Kersey, 

Latham, Mason, Minsheu, Fares, New English, Nuttall, E. Phillips, C 
Richardson, Seager, T. Sheridan, B, B. Smart, Stomumth, J. Walker, N. 

Webster, J. E. Worcester, T. Wright. For early Engllsh-LaUn or Latin 
English dictionaries, see Barret, Catholicon Anglieum, T. Cooper, Borman, 

Huloet, Levins, I*romptonum Parvulorum, Withal. The numerous dic- 
tionaries of foreign languages used are not mentioned in this list unless 


they have been specially cited (see Cotgrave, Di^enbaeh, JKas, Qod^toy, 

Qfimm, Lewie and Short, Lidddl and Seott, lAttrS, Sohder, etc.). 

Dictionary, OatboUo. Catholic. 

Dictionary, OommeroiaL see De Cdange, J. R. McCuUooh, McMratK and 
Simmondi. 

Dictionary, Drapers', Drapers' Dictionary. 

Dictionary, Law. See if. C. Anderson, Blount, Bouvier, BurrtU, Cowell, Mot- 
ley and Whitdey, Rapa^fe and Lawrence, and J. J. S. Wharton. 

Dictionary, Meohanical See E. B, Knight. 

Diotionary, MedloaL See Dunglison, Foster, Quain, and Thomas, also Syd- 
enham Society's Leadcon and Buck's Handbook. 

Dictionary, Micrographic. Griffith and Henfrey. 

Dictionary, Military. See Bum, Farrow, KnoUys, and Wilhdm. 

Diotionary, Nautical or NavaL see Bum, Hamerdy, Totten, and A. Young. 
Dictionary of Amerioanlsma See J. R, Bartlett, J. S. Farmer, Pitkering, 
and Schde de Vere. 

Dictionary of Anonymous Literature. S. Halkett and John Laing. 

Diotioxu&ry of Apiculture. John Phin. 

Dictionary of Ardhaic and Provlnoial Worda See UalHwdl, and com- 
pare T. Wright. * 

Dictionary of Arohlteoture. See Auddey, Bose, QwUt, R. Stuart, and 
Weale. 

Dictionary of Art and Arobssology. See MoUett. 

Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. See Ure. 

Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. J. Thomas. 

Dictionary of Chemistry. Henry Watts. 

Dictionary of Christian AntlaultieB. smith and Chetham. 

Dictionary of Christian Biography. Siuith and Waoe. 

Dictionary of Dates. Bee Haydn. 

Dictionary of Dyeing and Calico Printing. See O'Nem. 

Dictionary of Electrloal Words. E. j. Houston. 

Dictionary of Electricity. See Oreor. 

Dictionary of English History. Sidney J. Low and F. s. Pulling. 

Dictionary of English Names of Plants. See Rntten and Holland, w. 

Miller, and John Smith. 

Dlotionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Smith's. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Smith'a 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, Smlth'a 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology. See J. Dowson. 

Dictionary of India. Seo Garrett. 

Dlotionary of Islam. Thomas Patrick Hughes. 

Dictionary of Miracles. See E. C. Brewer. 

Dictionary of Music and Muslciana See Sir Q. Grove. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Stainer and Barrett. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney 

Diet. Nat. Biog 

Dictionary of Old English Plays. J. 0. Ilaiiiwoli. 

Dlotionary of Phrase and Fable. See E. c. Brewer. 

Dictionary of Pseudonyma William (Wishing. 

Dictionary of Racing Terms. J. Cattanach. 

Dlotionary of Religious Knowledge. Lyman Abbott. 

Dictionary of Science and Technical Terms, w. m. Buchanan. 

Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. See Brande and Cox. 

Dictionary of Sdentlllc Terms, see Rossiter, 

Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, etc. See J. u. Blunt. 

Dictionary of Slang, see Argot, Hotten, and C. G. Ldand. 

Dictionary of the Bible, Smith's. 

Dictionary of Theology. Soo j. ji. Blunt. 

Dictionary of Weights and Measurea Sco J. //. Alexander. 

Dlotlonnalre de Botanlque. M. B. Baiiiun. 

Diotlonnalre des Antlquit^s Grecques. Baromberg et Saglio. 

Dlefenbaoh, Lorena (180C-1883). German philologist ("Glossarium Latino- 
Oeimanicum," 1867 ; “Novum Glossarium Lutino-Germaniuam," 1867.) 

Dies, Friedrloh Christian (1794-1876). Genuan philologist ("Etymolo- 
gischoB Wttrterbuch der romanischen Spracheu," 4th ed., 1878.) 

Dighy, George (Earl of Bristol) (1612-1677). English politician and writer. Digby 
Dlghy, Sir Kenelm (I603-I666). English diplomatist, naval officer, and 

Sir K. Digby 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth (1848- ). English politician and publicist 

Sir C. W. Dilke 

Disraeli, Benjamin (Earl of Beaconsfleld) (1804-1881). English statesman 

and novelist Disraeli 

D'lsraell, Isaac (1766-1848). EnglUh man of letters. I. D'Isradi 

Dltton, Humphrey (1676-1716). English mathematician. Dttton 

Dlx, Morgan (I827- ). American clergyman. Morgan Dix 

Dixon, James Main. British compiler. (“ Dictionary of Idiomatic English 
Phrases," 1891.) 

Dixon, Rlohard Watson (ISSS- ). English church historian and poet R. W. Dixon 
Dixon, William Hepworth (I821-I879). English traveler and historical 

^*‘®*** Hepworth Dixon 

Dobell, Sydney Thompson (I824-I874). English poet s. DobeU 

Dobson, Austin (1840- ). English xraot and critic. A. Dobson 

Doddridge, Philip (1702 -1761). English divine and hymn- writer. Doddridge 

Dodge, Mary Mapes (ISSH- ). American author and editor. M. M. Dodge 

Dodsley, Robert (1708-1764). English bookseller, poet, and author. Doddey 

Domestic Cyolopssdla (1878). Todd 8. Ooodholme. 

Domett, Alfred (ISii -1887). British colonial statesman and poet A. Domett 

Don, George (1798-1866). British botanist Don 

Donne, John (1678-1631). English poet and divine. Donne 

Dorr, Jtllia Caroline Ripley (1826- ). American poet and novelist J. C. R. Dorr 
Dorset, Sixth Earl of (Charles SackviUe) (1637-1706). English poet and 

patron of lettera. Lord Dorsd 
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l>(ml3tM«7i ThomM (1700-1870). Engllib poet» poUtician, and writer. DoutUday 
Boaoe, Fraads (1767-1884). Englleh antiquary. Douce 

DonglM* CMlwIh or OaTln (died 1523). Scottish poet Oavin DcugUu 

llOWdMt Edward (1848- ). English critic. Dowden 

DowOll, Stephen (ISSS- isos). English historical writer. S. Dowdt 

DawnUngt Calybute (lOOO <- 1044). English divine. Downing 

JHmwtm, John (I 820 -I 68 I). English Orientalist (** Classical Dictionary of 

Hindu Mythology/' etc., 1879.) J. Doweon 

Drake, Sir Frande (died 1696). English navigator. iSKr F. Drake 

Drake, Joeeph Rodman ( 1795 -I 820 ). American poet J. Jt Drake 

Drake, Nathan (1766 - 1 886). English physician and essayist N. Drake 

Drant^ Thomas (died 1578 ?)• English translator. DratU 

Draper, John William (I 8 II - 1882). American scientist and historian. J. W. Draper 
Draper, Sir William (1721 - 1787). English political writer. Draper 

Drapers' Dictionary, The. Edited by s. William Beck. 

Drayton, Midiael (166s - 1631) . English poet Drayton 

Dredge, James. Writer on electric illumination. Dredge 

Drone, Baton Sylyester (1842 - ). American legal writer. Drone 

Drummond, Alexander (died 1769). Scottish traveler. A. Drummond 

Drummond, Henry (I 86 I - 1897). Scottish author. H. Drummond 

Drummond, William, of Hawthomden (i685 - 1649). Scottish poet 

Drummond, or Drummond of Hawthomden 
Dryden, John (lesi -I 700 ). English poet and dramatist Dryden 

Dublin Review (1836- ). Irish quarterly literary review. Dublin Rev, 

Dublin University Magasine (1833 -I 88 O). Irish monthly magasine. 

Dublin Univ. Mag. 

Du Cange, Charles du FTesne, Seigneur (I 610 - 1688 ). French philologist 
(“Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediao et Infimte Latinitatis,” 1078; edition 
used, 1883-1887.) Du Cange 

Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphtnstone Grant (1829- ). Scottish political 

writer. Grant Duff 

Dufferln, Countess of (Helen Selina Sheridan) (1807-1867). English poet. 

Countess of Dufferin 

Dufferin, Marquis of (Frederick Temple Hamilton Blackwood) (1826- ). 

English statesman. Lord Dufferin 

Dugdale, Sir William (1605-1686). English antiquary. Dugdale 

Duhring, Louis Adolphus (1846- ). American physician. Duhring 

Dunbar, William (about 1460-1630). Scottlsli poet " Dunbar 

Duncan, Peter Martin. British naturalist. P. M. Duiuan 
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Whitgift, John (16307- 16(H). Archbishop of Canterbury. Ahp.WhUgift 

Whiting, Nicholas. English writer. (“History of Albino and Bcllama,” 

1037 ,) Whiting 

Whitlock, Richard. English writer. (“Zootomla,” 1664.) R. Whitlock 

Whitman, Sarah Helen (1803-1878). American poet. s. H Whitman 

Whitman, Walt (1819-1892). American poet. WaltWhitnuvn 

Whitney, AdaHwA Dutton Ttain (1824 - ). American novelist and poet. 

Mrs. WhUney 

Whitney, Joilah Dwlldlt (I 819 - 1896X American geologist. J. D. W hitney 

Whitney, William Dwight (1827- 1894X American philologist WhUney 

Whittier, John Greenleaf (I 807 -I 892 X American poet WhUtier 

WiekUfTe, John. Bee Wydif. 

WUbonr, Oharlos Edwin (188S- 1896). American Egyptologist C. E. WUbowr 

Wilder, Alexariler (1828- > American physician and Journalist A. Wilder 


B^der, Burt Green (1841 - ). American naturalist B. Q. Wildsr 

WUhelm, Thomas. American military oftioer. (“ A Military Dictionary and 

Gasetteor,” 1881.) Wilhelm 

Wilkes, John (1727 - 1797 ). English politician. WUkes 

WUklns, John (1614-1672). Bishop of Chester. Bp. WUHns 

Wilkinson, James John Garth (I 812 - ). Engiisii author. * J. J. G. WUkineon 
Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner ( 1797 - ih 76). English Egyptologist. 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson 

Willet, Andrew (16C2 - 1(521). English clergyman and theological writer. W^iUet 
William of Malmesbury (di^d 1142 ?). English historian. WUhUim if Malmesbury 
WlUiams, Sir Charles Hanbury (i709 - 1759 ). English diplomatist and 

author. Sir C. U. Williams 

WilllamB, Helen Marla (1762 - 1827). English poet and autlior. //. M. Williams 
Williams, John (1682-1660). Archbishop of Vork. Abp. Williams 

Williams, Sir Monier Monler- (1819 1899). English (M ientalist M. Williams 

Williams, Sir Roger (died ir>95?). Englisli military writer. Sir R. Williams 

WiUlams, Roger (16997-1683V). American colonist. Roger Williams 

WiHiams, Samuel (1743-1817). American clergyman and liuthur. S. Williams 

WUUams, Samuel Wells (1812-1884). American sinologist. S. Wells Williams 
Williamson, Thomas (beginning of lOtb century). Anglo-Indian writer 

oil field sports. T. Williamson 

WlUlB, Nathaniel Parker (1806-18(>7). American poet and author. JV. P. Willis 
Willmott, Robert Arts (I 809 ?- 18(>3). English writer on literature. Willmott 

WiUughby, Francis (Hi36 1672). Englisli naturalist. Willughbg 

Wilson, Arthur (died alxmt 1 (;.V 2 ). English historical writer. A. WUson 

Wilson, Daniel (1778-1868). Bisliop of Calcutta. Rp. WUson 

Wilson, Sir Daniel (1816- 1892). Scottish-Canudian arclnt'ologist. Sir/). Wilson 
Wilson, George (1818-1869). Bcoitish chemist and physiologist. G, WUson 

Wilson, Horace Hayman (178(5-1860). English Orientalist. (“Glossary of 

Jiidn ial and Revenue Terms ... of British India," 1866.) WUson 

Wilson, John (pseudonym “ Christopher North ") (1786 - 1864). Scottish critic 

and poet. Prif. WUson, or J. WUson 

WHson, John (end of 17 th century). English dramatic writer. John WUson 

Wilson, John Leighton (18t)9 '1886). American missionary. J. L. Wilson 

Wilson, Robert (lust half of litth century). English dninuitist. R, WUson 

Wilson, Sir Thomas (died I 68 I). English writer on logic and rhetoric. Sir T. WUson 
Wilson, Woodrow (1866 • ). American historical writer. If. WUson 

Winchell, Alexander (1824-1891). American geologist. Winohell 

Winkworth, Catherine (I 829 -I 87 H). Englisli trunslator. C. Winkworth 

Winslow, Edward (1596- 1655). American colonial gi»vurnor and uuUior. Window 
Winslow, Forbes (IHIO- 1874). ICnglish piiysieian and medical writer. Forbes Winslow 
Winter, William (1836- ). American crllie and poet. If. Winter 

Winthrop. John (1688- Ui49). American colonial governor and historian. Winthrop 
Winthrop, John (17i4 -1779). American physicist. J. Winthrop 

Winthrop, Theodore (1828 18(51). American novelist. T. Winthrop 

Winwood, Sir Ralph (1664 1(5J7). English diplomatist. ‘ Str R. Winwood 

Wirt, William (1772*- 1834). American lawyitr. Wirt 

Wise, John (1662 1726 ). A meilcaiMdergyman and controversialist. J. Wise 

Wiseman, lilcholas (IH 62 18(56). Englisli cardinal. Card. Wiseman 

Wiseman, Richaru (last half of nth century). English surgeon. Wiseman 

Wiser, D. F. (I 802 - ) HwIhh niiinualoglst. D. F. Wiser 

Withal or Withals, John (middle of 16th century). English lexicographei. 

(“A Hhurte Dic.tionaiie in l^itin and EngliHli,” printed without date t>y 
Wynkyn de Worde, later editions. 1.664, 1669, etc.) Withals 

Wither, George (1.6HH 1667). English poet. Wither 

Wits’ Recreations (16.64). t’olloctlon of ikhuum. Wits Recreations 

Wodhul or Wodhull, Michael (174tl- I 8 I 6 ). English poet. WodhuU 

Wodroephe, John. English grammarian. (“True Marrow of the French 

Tongue,” 1623 ) Wodroephe 

Wodrow, Robert (1679 1734) .Scottish eecIcsiusticM historian. Wwlrow 

Woloot or Wolcott, John (pseudonym “IVtei I‘iiidar”) (]7:iH- IHlu). Eng- 
lish satirist. Woleot 

Wolcott, Roger (1(579 r.;7). American eolonial governor and I.utlioi. Roger Wolcott 
Wolfe, Charles (i79J - 1K23). Irish poet. WoJfe 

Wollaston, T. Vernon (1822- 1878). British naturalist. Wollaston 

Wollaston, William (H5.69-1724). English theologieal writer. If. Wollaston 

WoUe, Francis (1817 189.S). American botanist. Wolle 

Wolsey, Thomas (1471 ?- 1539 ). English cardinal and statesman. Wolsey 

Wood, Alphonso (1810-1881). American botanist. A. Wood 

Wood or A Wood, Anthony (1(532 1695). English antiiiuaiy. Wood, or d Wind 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (IHI 4 1KH7) English novelist Mrs It. Wood 

Wood, Horatio C. (1M41- ). American idiysiclan and naturalist II. C. Wood 

Wood, John George (1H27~ 18H9). English clergyman and Tiatnrallst. J. G. Wood 

Wood, Shakespeare. (“Guide to Ancient and Model n Rome,” 187.6.) 

Shakcsjieare Wood 

Wood, William (died 1639). New England eolonist and writer. If. Wood 

Woodall, John (first part of 17 th century). Englisli surgeon. Woodall 

Woodward, Charles J. (1838- ). English Jihysieist. C J. Woodward 

Woodward, John (1665-1728). English nut luullst. Woodward 

Woodward, Samuel P. (I 82 I ~1865). I':nglihh gt^doglst ami conchologlst 

S. P. Woodward 

Woodworth, Samuel (1786-1842). American poet. S. Woodworth 

Woolman, John (1720 - 1772 ). American preacher of the Hocioty ot Friends. 

(“Journal,” 1776.) John. Woolman 

Woolsey, Theodore Dwight (180l-1889). American writer on interna- 
tional law and classical scholar. Woolsey 

Woolson, Constance Fenlmore (1848’- 1894). American novelist. C. F. Woolson 
Woolton, John (died 1694?). Bishcjp of Exeter. Bp- Woolton 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson (1784 1865). American lexicographer. (“Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” 1860 ; with supplement, 1881.) Worcester 

Worcester, Marquis of (Edward Somerset) (lOOl ? - 1 667) . English scientist. 

Marquis qf Worceder 
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LIST OP WRITERS AND AUTHORITIES 


WordfWOrtai,€lharles (1806 -1802^^ Bishopof St Andrews, Scotland. Bp^Wordmorth 
Wordflwortli, Ohristophtr (1807'1885). Bishop of Lincoln. Bp, Chr. Wcv^iMwcrth 
WordBWOrtllf William (I77O-I86O). English poet Wordnoorth 

Workshop BieoelptS (I888-I886). By E. Spon, H. Haldane, and C. O. W. 

Lock. Wwkahop Reoeiptt 

WoithingtOXt John (I6I8- 1671). English tlieologian. Worthington 

Wotton, Sir Henry (ISOS-lOSO). English poet (^'Beliquise Wottoniann," 

a collection of lives, letters, and poems, appeared in 1651.) Sir H. Wotton 

Wotton, Henry, English clergyman (wrote about 1672). H. Wotton 

Wotton, WUHam (I666-1726). English scholar. W. Wotton 

Woty, William. English poet (wrote 1761 -1774). Woty 

Wrangham, Frands (1770?~1848). English scholar and poet. Wrangham 

Wren, Matthew (1585 ~ 1667). Bishop of Ely. Bp. Wren 

Wright, Thomas. English author. (*' Passions of the Mind," 1601 ; 2d ed., 

1604.) T. Wright 

Wright, Thomas (I8IO-I877). English antiquary and lexicographer. (*‘ A 
Dictionaiy of Obsolete and Provincial English,” 1857; “ Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English Vocabularies," 1867-73; 2d ed. by Wiilcker, 1884.) Wright 

Wright, William AldiS (1881 V- ). English scholar atid editor. H'. A, Wright 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (15f)8 - 1542). English poet and diplouialist. Wyatt 

Wyche, sir Peter. English translator (wrote 1664-1660). Sir P, Wyche 

Wycherley, William (1<140?- 1715). English dramatist Wycherley 

Wycllf or Wiokliffe, John (died 1384). English Reformer, translator of the 

Bible. Wydif 

wyntoun, Wynton, or Winton, Andrew of (last part of i4th and first of 

16th century). Scottish poet Wyntoun 


Tarrell, William (1784-1856). BngUSh natumUst Twrtdl 

Tates, Bdmofnd Hodgson (issi - 1894). Bnglhdi Journsllst and novelist 

H. FoteaorH. JET. rotes 

TOlTerton, Sir Henry (1566 >1680). BngUsh Jurist Sir H, YdverUm 

Tonge, Oharles Hnke (1812>1891). English dasaioal scholar and historical 

writer. C. D. Yonge 

Tonge, Oharlotte Mary (1828 > ). English novelist and historical writer. Mies Yonge 
Tork Plasrs. A series of mystery-plays performed in the 14th, 16th, and 16th 

centuries, Oxford ed., 1886. York Ptaye 

Touatt, William (1777-1847). English veterinary surgeon. Youatt 

Toumans, Edward Uvingston (1821-1887). American scientist Youmane 

Toung, Arthur (died 1769). English clergyman. JDr. A. Young 

Tonng, Arthur (1741 - 1820) . Engl ish traveler and agrlcul tural writer. Arthur Young 
Toung, Arthur. English naval official. (** Nautical Dictionary," 1863.) A. Young 
Toung, Charles Augustus (1884- ). American astronomer. C. A. Young 

Toung, Sir Charles George (1796-1869). English writer on heraldry. Sir C. Young 
Toung, Edward (16R4 ?- 1766) . English poet (** Night Thoughts, " 1742 - 1746. ) Young 
Tonng, John (1836- ). Scottish naturalist J. Young 

TUle, Sir Henry (1820-1889). British Orientalist H. Yule 

Tnle and Burnell (Sir Henry Yule; Arthur Coke BurnellX (** A Glossary 

of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases," 1886.) Yule and BumeU 


ZadkleL See Borrieon. 

Zell’B Popular Cyclopsedia (1871). Edited by L. De Colange. 
Ziegler, Ernst (1849- ). Swiss anatomist 
Ziemssen's Cyclopaedia of Medidne. 


Zdl 

Ziegler 

Ziemeeen 


In the foregoing list of authorities those titles have heen generally oniitted which arc cited in the Dictionary in full or in a self -eoiy)lanatory form — espe- 
cially the titles of daily newspapers^ of numerous scientific periodicals^ and of Proceedings^* and “ Transactiom** of learned societies. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO PREFACE. 

D uring the publication of the dictionary hut one (rhanj^e has occtuTod in the staff of specialists men- 
tioned in the preface issued with the first pari,. Wliile the proofs of “.T” were coming from the press, 
Dr. Jam(»s K. Thacher, who had labored upon the dictionary from its beginning, died, leaving his work 
upon the last letters of the alphabet unfinished. The task of completing it was taken up by Dr. Thomas L. 
Stedman, and has been carried tkrough by him. 

The dictionary has also received additional aid from many others not mentioned in the preface. Help 
has thus been given most notably by Prof. Charles A. Youug, in many impbrtant definitions (in particular,^ 
those of the words sun, solar, telescope, aud lens) and in continuous criticism of the final proofs; by Prof. 
Thomas Gray, of Rose Polytechnic Institute, in electrical definitions ; by Mr. George E. Curtis, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Prof. Cleveland Abbit, in definitions of meteorological terms; by Mr. Edward 8. 
Burgess, Mr. E. 8. Steele of the National Museiun, Mr. F. V. Coville of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Prof. N. L. Britton of Columbia College, and the late Dr. J. 1. Northrop, also of Colmnbia, in 
botany; by Mr. Leicester Allen, in definitions of mechanical terms ; by Prof. S. W. WUliston, of the University 
of Kansas, in medicine and physiology ; by Di‘. Theobald Smith, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in veterinary pathology and surgeiy; by Lieut. Arthur P. Nazro, in naval and nautical definitions; by 
Capt. Joseph W. Collins, of the United States Fish Commission, in material relating to fishing and the fisheries; 
by Prof. William H. Brower, of Yale University, in many definitions, particularly those of the gaits of horses; 
by Mr. A. D. Risteen, in certain mathematical definitions; by Rev. George T. Packard, in the pre liminar y 
arrangement of certain literary material; by Mr. Austin Dobson, in the definitions of the names of various 
forms of verse ; by Prof. Douglas Sladen, in the collection of Australian provincialisms and colloquial- 
isms ; and in various special matters by Dr. Edward Eggleston, Mr. George Kennan, Mr. George W. Cable, 
Mr. G. W. Pettes, and many others. 

The staff of editorial assistants has been enlarged by the addition of Miss Katharine G. Brewster, and 
of Rev. George M‘ Arthur, to whom special recognition is due for his efficient revision of the final proofs. 

October 1st, 1891. 
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